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PREFACE 


ro THE 

TWENTY.THIRD VOLUME 


or 


THE ASIATIC. JOURNAL. 


The commencement of a new year and a new volume alTorda a con- 
venient opportunity for addressing a few prefatory observations to the 
readers of the AsmticJournaL 

Eleven years have now elapsed since the first appearance of this work» 
which, during the greater part of the eventful period, has been the only 
general popular record of political transactions in British India, of 
occurrences at liorac and abroad, connected with that interesting 
country, as well as of the progress of the various discoveries made 
respecting the geography, the history, the statistics, the moral and 
physical circumstances, of the extensive territories comprehended within, 
or in the vicinity of, the vast empire of Great Britain in the East» It 
has been, moreover, an essential part of it& plan to arrest, as it were, 
the evanescent hues of opinion upon passing events, by condensing the 
contents of the various newspapers published in India. 

This consideration alone imparts a value to the Asiatic Journal^ thus 
constituted a receptacle of abundant materials for history: a value 
increasing, not diminishing, by the lapse of time. Its original contri- 
butions to science and literature are likewise already appreciated by 
writers of the present day, foreign as well as English, who have avowed 
their obligations to this Journal for much valuable information. 

Possessed of such claims to public regard, the Asiatic Joumalf by 
recent salutary changes in its constitution, has, in the opinion of com- 
petent judges, established new pretensions to patronage: these tho 
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editor and proprietors arc sedulously endeavouring to corroborate^ by 
adopting every practicable suggestion for improving the work, in each 
department ; and they have, very lately, made a further addition to its 
dimensional 

Grateful for the support which the Journal experiences, they are 
unwilling to advert to the expense incurred in order, to g^ and secure 
that support : as some subscribers, however, may not be aware of the 
extraordinary expenditure required for this work, they may be excused 
for stating, ttiat the original cost and the postage of newspapers from 
every part of tlie East (files of each Indian paper being imported, 
for the purpose of obtaining the very earliest intelligence), the charge 
for rapid printing and cancellations (an inconvenience peculiar to such 
a work as this), and, lastly, tlie reporting and printing in full 
the Debates at the East-India House, constitute altogether a heavy 
tax superadded to the expenses incurred by monthly publications in 
general. 

The editor takes occasion to assert that, in its political views and 
sentiments, the Asiatic Journal is entirely independent. It is, however, 
essentially a literary and scientidc work ; in this respect, its scope is as 
comprehensive as possible : history, geography, biography, literature in 
the largest sense of the term, every branch of philosophy, navigation, 
trade, and commerce, ~all these subjects, and whatsoever is connected 
therewith, bearing any relation to the East, will find admission into the 
Asiatic Journal i and the editor will feel obliged by any communica- 
tions upon those topics from contributors in Britain, the European con- 
tinent, or India, 
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THE MARQUESS OF HASTmCS. 

Tnc character of an eminent personage, when he has recently quitted this 
stage of existence, demands, in our opinion, a more delicate and skilful band ^ 
to pourtray with fidelity, than it did whilst he was alive. The maxim which 
teaches that we should say only what is good of the dead, although it inter- 
prets rightly the charitable feelings which should actuate those who survive, 
must not be followed so implicitly and observed so literally, as to occasion the 
absolute concealiAent of what is base and pernicious in a character, or vices of 
habit injurious in the way of example ; the temperate exposure of which is 
due from a biographer to the world. But in the case of public men, the diffi- 
culty of pronouncing upon measures not yet fplly understood, or motives not 
yet clearly discerned, often perplexes the writer who undertakes to adjudicate 
the merits of an individual soon after his decease. If he is guided by right 
principles, he will, indeed, deem it equitable to lean towards the favourable 
side of the question ; because he may be deceived, and may wound a person 
incapable of defence. 

From such considerations, not from a blind obedience to the maxim before- 
mentioned, it probably happens that violent reflections upon the characters of 
the lately dead are generally displeasing, without reference to the truth or 
falsehood of what is alleged. There is, moreover, a certain prejudice, if it 
deserve not a better name, which forbids our treading rudely upon the earth 
which covers a recent grave. 

This is the general, tliough not indeed universal, feeling of mankind : ive do, 
though rarely, meet with an instance (as in the case of the late Mr. Adam) 
where all these considerations are utterly disregarded ; where death disarms 
not malice of its sting, but stimulates its venom ; where the impotence of the 
object invites, instead of suspending, the assaults of the adversary. Such 
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conduct is, however, akiflR^e Wrocity of the savage, wna, uiacuvering the 
corpse of an enemy whdfc Iro coi^ not cope with whilst living, strides over 
it in unmanly triumph, mangling and mutilating it amidst yellts of brutal joy. 
We prefix tfate reflections to a notice of the late liord Hastings, because 
we have reeeniy seen with pain and regret some remarks upon his character, 
with PMpeM to tlie pecuniary difficulties in which his liberality involved him, 
whictrinight probably be esteemed more just if they had not been, in our 
humble judgment, ill-timed, and, under all circumstances, ungenerous. 

It is not our present intention to give a memoir of the Marquess of Has- 
tings ; that office has been already performed very fully in the sketch of his 
history and administration, published in several successive numbcis of this 
Journal about three years b.tck,* when he closed his political career in British 
India, with the history of which his name is now inseparably associated. To 
this sketch we refer our readers. We mciely add, that upon his departure from 
that country, the theatre of splendid events, which will transmit his fame with 
lustre to remote posterity, he subsided to the governorship of Malta, then 
severed from that of the Ionian islands; — exhibiting a transition not altogether 
unlike that of the Emperor Charles V., and equally voluntai y : the resignation 
of the office of Governor-general of India, on the part of Lord Hastings, 
proceeded from a wish to be relieved from the fatigues and duties of that sta- 
tion. The Chairman of the Court of Directors, in 18x?2, distinctly declared, 
that “ his Lordship’s resignation had been accepted at his own earnest and 
anxious desire, and much against the will of the Court.**f 

It may, however, be convenient to state, briefly, that his Lordship was ap- 
pointed to the post of Governor-general and Commander-in-chief of the British 
territories in India, in December 1815, and reached that country in October 
1813; that in 1814 lie commenced military operations against Nepaul, which, 
being admirably conceived and skilfully executed, ended in the entire conquest 
(in fact) of that difficult country ; that in the years 1816, 1817, and 1818, he 
purged the continent of the hordes of Pindarrics, and by consequence, was 
involved in the most extensive war with native powers ever prosecuted by the 
British arms in Jiulia, which, by wonderful political foresight and military 
talent, was not only terminated with glory to this country, to himself, and to 
his gallant army, but furnished, in fact, the means of establishing the settle- 
ment of India upon a broad and substantial foundation. The extension of 
territory obtained during his Lordship’s administration has consolidated, not 
attenuated, our eastern empire ; and the war, so far from impoverishing, has, 
in the sequel, enriched the Company’s treasury. 

On his return from India, previous to revisiting his native country, his 
Lordship accepted (os before observed) the insignificant post of Governor of 
Malta, at which island ho has resided ever since, with the exception of one 
visit to England, connected (we believe) with the subject of the Hyderabad 
financial question. 

In the month of November last, it appears from the statements in the 
public papers, his Lordship fell from his horse and sustained a severe injury, 
which produced fatal effects upon a hernia under which he had long 
laboured. He embarked on board a King’s ship, the Revenge^ either in hopes 
that the voyage would restore him, or that he might be able to reach England. 
He was removed to that ship on the 20thj being brought down from the palace 
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on a sofa, placed in the admiral^a barge, which was towed alongside, and 
hoisted on board in a weak and languishing st&e. Next day the ship put 
to sea, and after a very quick passage of three days only, reached Naples. 
The Marquess was then, however, so ill that he could not be moved ; he 
continued, therefore, on board the ship, which was anchored in the smooth 
water of Baia bay. He lingered, in much pain, showing, notwithstanding, 
greatest firmness and resignation, till about eleven o’clock on the night of the 
23d, when he breathed his last, surrounded by the Marchioness and his daugh- 
ters, the Earl of Rawclon not linving arrived from Malta. 

A letter from an officer of the Itevenge states the following remarkable fact : 

The late Marquess of Hastings, in a letter found amongst his papers after 
his death, requested that, on his decease, his right hand might be cut off) and 
preserved till the death of tlic Marchioness, when it was to be interred in the 
same coffin with her Ladyship. In pursuance of his direction, the hand has 
been amputatcil.*’ 

His remains are to be conveyed to Malta for interment, at his special 
desire. 

His Lordship enjoyed, at his death, the following titles and offices : he was 
Marquess of Hastings, Earl of Rawdon, Viscount liOiidon, Baron Hastings, 
Hiingerford, Botreaux, Molines, and Rawdon in Great Britain ; Earl of 
Moira and Baron Rawdon, and a baronet in Ireland ; a Knight of the Garter, 
Grand Cross of the Bath, a general, colonel of the 27th Foot, Governor and 
Commander-in-chief of Malta, Constable of tlie Tower of London, Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotuloruni of the Tower Division, F.R.S , F.S.A., Vice 
Patron of the Royal Asiatic Society, and member of the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta. He had nearly completed the 72d year of his age. 

The marriage of his Jiordship with the Countess of Loudon took place in 
July 1804. The issue of this marriage was one son, George Augustus Fran- 
cis, now Marquess of Hastings, and three dtUightcrs. 

It would be difficult to select a public man, at least in the present genera- 
tion, who has passed through so great a variety of scenes, and acted so con- 
spicuous a part in all the difierent walks of public life, whose character stands 
freer from defect or reproach than this deceased noblornun’s. The punc- 
tilious principles of honour for which he claimed to be distinguished, and by 
which all his actions were therefore measured, exfioscd his reputation to incal- 
culable risk had he been capable of pursuing thp indirect paths of crooked 
policy, and of bending to unworthy objects. A rare and remarkable circum- 
stance, in the history of a man so actively engaged in politics as Lord Hastings 
has been, is, that he has ever enjoyed popularity : the weight and importance 
which the country attached to every thing proceeding from his Lordship, 
formed the specific ground upon which an inquiry was moved for in Parliament, 
by a member politically opposed to him, regarding an affair in which the Mar- 
quess thought it expedient to appeal to the public in print. 

It is the lot of few individuals to have the good or evil fortune (as the case 
may be) of meeting with a crisis calling for great and splendid qualities, and 
an ample field for their display. This w'as, however, the lot of Lord Hastings : 
he found a nodus vindtce dignus, and his genius proved equal to the emer- 
gency. The great political virtues he seems to have possessed in no ordinary 
degree. He excelled as a statesman: he was sagacious, prompt, indefa- 
tigable, devoid of arrogance or pride. He shone as a commander: in 
this capacity he was enterprizing yet vigilant ; brave, skilful, and eminently 
heedful of the comforts of his soldiers ; capable of forming vast plans and of 
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patiently saperintendin^ the details. In addition to these unposing qualities, 
be manifested those more Vetired, which, nevertheless, win public applause, 
and establish tiie basis of posthumous reputation. He was a liberal, a 
munificent patron ; he was liimself imbued with a fine taste for science, 
literature, and the arts; his deportment was correct and dignified, though 
affiible, and characteristic of the polished gentleman ; his domestic character 
was amiable ; his social qualities were in the highest degree estimable : so 
entirely exempt was he from the least taint of selfishness, that even his very 
faults are to be traced to an excess of generosity. We cannot refrain upon 
this topic from quoting the sentiments of General Doyle 

I speak not from vague rumour, but from long personal experience, having had the 
happiness to serve under the immediate command and upon the personal staff of that 
distinguished commander, for many years and in various countries, and having so often 
witnessed tlie display of those talentii and resources which enabled him to subdue diffi- 
culties us great (though in a more limited sphere of action) as those which he lias 
encountered and overcome in India. Tliis anticipation was not fonned upon loose or 
light grounds. No man possessed in a higher degree the happy but rare faculty of 
attacliing to him all who came within the sphere of his command. When they saw 
their general take upon himself the blame of any failure in the execution of his plans 
(provided it did not arise from a want of zeal or courage), and, where it succeeded, 
giving the whole credit to those he employed, every man found himself safe; an un. 
limited confidence infused itself into all ranks, and his army became irresistible. Never 
was tlicrc a man of whom it could be more truly said ** was the onlt/ bettt^ seemed 
forgot.'* 

The writer of the strictures upon the character of this nobleman, already 
referred to, which impute to him the running through a princely fortune, the 
dwindling from lofty and large pretensions of many kinds to the frame and 
stature of an ordinary being, and the vanity which prompted him to seek the 
praise of others more eagerly than his own ; this severe and unsparing censor 
of the weakness, not the vice, of Lord Hastings, admits that he was spoken 
of and appealed to, during much more than half his life, as the soul of 
chivalry and honour ; that he did possess, or at least set out with possessing,** 
the theory and sentiment of honour, in its highest sense ; and that he had an 
innate abhorrence of any mean or sordid action, when it was distinctly pre- 
sented to his mind as such. But it oppears that “ he squandered his noble 
revenues at tlie bidding of ostentation, which he had the misfortune to con- 
found with generosity, or to mistake for it.*’ The wealth was his own. 

We are far from ofibring to justify extravagance, under any circumstances ; 
but it is only where prodigality springs from a corrupt principle, and where its 
objects arc intrinsically bad, that we desire to see it visited by harsh censures. 
In cases like the present, where the same term, e.xtravagance, is employed to 
denote the acts of a generous soul hurried to excess in the pursuit of laudable, 
or at least blameless objects, we would censure lightly, or not at all. If, in 
judging of criminal actions, we abate somewhat of our severity, in considera- 
tion of the violence of human passions, and the weakness of human reason, shall 
we refuse to extend the same indulgence to those who have been propelled a 
little from the narrow path of rectitude by the momentum of an impulse 
virtuous in its nature ? 

A speck like this is not visible in ordinary men: in Lord Hastings it was the 
more perceptible by reason of the clearness of his general character. To us 
it seems more just, as it is certainly more grateful, to overlook this little 
defect, which, if it be a trifiing drawback upon the virtue and integrity of his 

Lordship, 
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Lordship, in the ^es of hypercridce of reputation, has worked out its own 
pardon by the punishment which it entailed. It will be but candid, in future 
judges of the merits of Lord Hastings, who shall stigmatize his liberality as a 
fault, to add that it debarred him, in the decline of life, from the enjoyment of 
what he had richly earned, ease and dignified retirement in liis native land 
amidst his admiring and applanding countrymen ; and doomed him, after he 
had but recently ruled over tributary princes and fixed the fate of kingdoms, to 
die poor and in voluntary exile. 


THE INDIAN ARMY. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journals 

Sir: Having lately obtained a perusal of Sir John Malco1m*s Polidcal 
History of India (Sd edition), I beg leave to oiler ray humble tribute of 
applause to a work, contributing so much to our knowledge of the history and 
institutions of that (to this nation) now most interesting country. HU obser* 
vations on the army, and suggestions for the improvement of its system, have 
been of course the chief object of my attention, and for the prosperity of it 
I trust they will meet with the consideration due to them by Government. 
One point in its present view I think objectionable, and in offering my opinion 
on it, 1 do so with the deference I feci due to that of so experienced and dis- 
tinguished an officer ; I allude to his proposal (voK ii, p. 223) of corps of officers 
on/y, who would be temporarily attached to such corps as, from the number 
of their own officers on the staff, required additional fud for their regimental 
duties. How irksome would be the situation of such officers, temporarily 
serving with a regiment of which they seldom could be allowed a choice ! 
Could they feci that interest in its welfare, or would they and the soldiers they 
would thus command feel that mutual confidence and attachment, so essential 
in military duties, as if permanently belonging to the same corps? The 
remedy for the present deficiency bceins simple : augment the regiments or 
corps to something like the establishment proposed by ** A Retired East-India 
Officer,*’ in your 19th vol., pp. 142, 253, 428, and 638; but I cannot agree 
with the same authority (page 39), when he proposes that the general stafl^ &e» 
should be borne supernumerary to the established strength of corps ; as carry* 
ing that measure into effect would be attended with the most mortifying super* 
sessions, in the subaltern ranks especially, from the unequal numbers of 
captains, &c. that some of the regiments have so employed. 

1 am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

CAeiUnhantf Dec. 6, 1826. An £ast-India FuLD-Omeu. 


BRUCE’S “TRAVELS.” 

In our last number (vol. xxii. p« 655) the writer of an article entitled “ Stric* 
turosonthe * Travels’ of Bruce,” censured that traveller unjustly for translating 
the Arabic word hakim by ph^sidan^ or philosopher ^ alleging that it signified a 
chief, master, or superior person. Undoubtedly such is the sense of the word 
hakim^ ; but is the common title of Mahommedan practitioners 
in medimne throughout the cast. The passage escaped our notice when we 
read the article in manuscript, or wc should have noted thq oversight.— JEdifor. 
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SMUGGLING FROM INDIA. 

To Uic Editor of the Atmlic JourlfttiL 

Sir: Now that the prohibitory system is done away with, and silks and 
crapes admitted on a duty, there will be less inducement for smuggling from 
India, which, no doubt, was carried on to a great extent during the last 
twenty years. As many of our fair country-women in India are yet ignorant 
of this fact, I wish to convey to them a few words of advice, through your 
wid cly-circulated miscellany, in order to save them an infinite deal of trouble, 
pain, and loss. Many persons have condemned, for years past, the harsh and 
unjust, nay tyrannical proceedings* under our custom laws, and which fell 
peculiarly heavy on our fcllow-countrjnien in India : we all know that, after a 
lapse of fifteen or twenty >cars, when an officer or civilian returns from India, 
how desirous he is to convey some small token, the produce of the country, 
as a mark of his affection to some sister, friend, or mother ; end the tokens 
themselves being of too little consequence and value to be entered in the ship’s 
papers, were sure to be seized, if found by some voracious shark, in the shape 
of a custom-house officer, on their persons or in their boxes ; no regard being 
had to the tears and intrcatics of the ladies ; and I really think sonic one 
interested ought to step forward, and b) a proper representation to the Lords 
of the Treasury, secure an order that no passenger should be molested for 
having in possession any token or trinket, or presents, not exceeding the value 
of .i*10 or .£20, whether coming from the East or West-Indics, Africa or 
America. I was an cyc-witness to a fact which will scarcely be credited : a 
few years ago, a distinguished civilian, a baronet, who had filled one of the 
highest situations abroad under Govcinnicrit, was coming home after an 
absence of some thirty or forty >cars; in the Channel he hired a pilot schooner 
for thirty guineas, the captain of which agreed to land him and family on any 
part of the English coast, and advised him and his lady to bring all their 
valuable articles with them, that they might he safely landed ; he went into 
Portsmouth, and before he would allow one of them to land, which they 
might hnye done at four in flu; morning, unknown, he sent for tw'o custom- 
house officers, who searched, and took every tiling valuable from them, besides 
grossly insulting them. I wish I knew the name of the rascal that thus sold 
the party to the Philistines, I would give it as a warning to others. This 
notice, how'cvcr, I hope will prove a lesson to future vo 3 'ngers; to whom I 
would say, bring nothing from India, for every article can now be purchased 
in London the same as in Calcutta, and with very little difference in price: 
China crapes arc here so common as to be unfashionable; and silk bandannoes 
arc as numerous as cabbages in market-gardens; but if you do bring any pre- 
sents, let them all be put into a box, entered on the ship’s papers, and the 
regular duty paid. Few would judge six rupees dut\% on a piece of crape 
that cost twenty, exorbitant to secure it from molestation, and the fear of 
being seized ; for my part, and I am an old stager, Mr. Editor, I bring nothing 
from India but my clothes, and a few cheroots, whenever I can happen to 
evade the grasp of the cormorants, which is but seldom. 
m December 1826. I am, yours, S:c. Marcus. 


Wo must remind our correspondent ot a homely saving, which implies that fair 
play i'^ihio to aII. An evasion of duty imposed In law, however trifling, is a fraud, 
which the officers of cu^tolns are expressly appointed to prevent. The levying duty 
upon sin dl articles is vexatious but tliere is no remedy ; the project of exempting 
articles m smill value from duty would lead to great abuses, if the discreUon of rating 
their value were vested in the preventive officers, which would be the only means of 
4lipmiung the enl complained of^m^EdUor, ^ 
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HISTORY OF THE.KURTAKUL, OR ANCIENT HINDU PRINCES 

OF MADURA. 

\^Concluded from last voL, page 6’70.] 

This occurrence hjiving excited commotion in the Ramnad country, and 
renewed the system of pillage on the road to Kum^swaram, those who tra- 
velled thither made loud complaints, and claimed restitution of their propert}'. 
They, moreover, demanded the enlargement and reinstatement of the Setu- 
pati. Whereupon Triinalla Nayaca ordered him into his presence, expostu- 
lated with him on his conduct, udvisinghim to pursue a course consistent with 
his duty as tributary ; and having received assurances from the Setupati of 
fidelity and obedience, dismissed him with marks of favour, and permitted 
him to return to Ramnad. 

Sadakay Tewen Setupati dying a few ycjirs after, without issue, was suc- 
ceeded by his son-in-law, Raghunatha Tewen Setupati, who, being bold and 
enterpri/ing, extended his authority as far as Pattacottah (in Tanjore) and 
Munarcoil, and became the dread of all the polygars. The Mysoreans having 
at this period invaded Madura, and occupied a great portion of it, Trimulla 
Kiiyaca, in apprehension for his life, wrote to Raghunatha Tewen Setupati for 
immediate aid; wherenpon he marched at the head of G0,000 men, attacked 
the Mysoreans, and drove them out of Madura. He pursued them vigorously 
to the ghauts, and when the country was clear of them, he left some of his 
troops in the fortresses with those of Trimalla Nayaca, whom he visited at 
Madura. 

Tiimalla Nayaca was so highly pleased with the services rendered by the 
Setupati, that, after commending him in public, and loading him with valu- 
able presents, giving him his own palankeen, elephants, camels, and horses, 
with several trophies, he conferred upon him the denomination of Trimalla 
Setupati, after his own name, declared that he would henceforth esteem him 
ns his own son, dispensed with tribute from him, and granted to him and his 
heirs for ever, free of tribute, the whole of the possessions he held. Trimalla 
Setupati returned home in triumph, and built the prc.sent fort and palaces. 

Trimalla Nayaca reigned for forty years, till the year 1.584 (era of Salivd* 
hana, A.D. 1G61), and w'as succeeded by his son Miitu Virapa Nayaca, who 
reigned ten years, and in 1594 (A.D. 1671) was succeeded by his son Choka- 
natha Nayaca, whose reign lasted for sixteen years. 

This prince, having taken a fancy to a hoy of the Mahoincdaii race, named 
Rustum Khan, gave him a good education, and when he was qualified, 
appointed him his minister. The relatives and friends of this person having 
by his means filled many important stations, they gradually, in conjunction 
with him, usiiqied the entire management of the stale. They secured the 
persons of those in charge of the fort, and Rustum Khan found no difficulty 
in confining the prince to his palace, and assuming the whole authority of the 
state. 

Socanatha Nayaca found means to apply for aid to the then Setupati (named 
Ketuwan Setupati), who marched from Ramnad against the usurper with 
20,000 men, and having surprised him and his adherents, he beheaded them, 
and sent the head of Rustum Khan to the prince. lie then expelled the Ma- 
homedan chiefs and their people from the difierent towns and fortresses of 
Madura. Socanatha Nayaca conferred upon the Setupati marks of distinction 
in testimony of his approbation. 
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Soe'mallia Nayaca died in IGIO (A.D. 1C87), and was succeeded by his sou 
Rangan Cristina Mutu Virapa Nayaca, who leigned seven years; he was suc- 
ceeded in 1617 (A.D. 1004) by his son Vidyarnnga Sdcanatha Nayaca, then an 
infant three months old, during; whose minority hia grandmother, Mangama, 
widow of Sdcanatha Nayaca, was appointed qiiccn-regcnt of the country. 

During her reign she constructed several temples, agrars, and eshetrams^ 
and governed so prudently, that she afforded general satisfaction to the people. 
It related that, upon one occasion, as she was chewing betel, she inadver- 
tently received the betel with her left hand: manifesting great sorrow at the 
deed, and anxious to secure hcrsclf from the evils attending it, she ordered 
avenues to be made from Casi (Benares) to Cape Comorin, and along the road 
to Uain^swaram ; and she, moreover, built additional cshelrams and proper 
places for the accommodation of travellers, which were supjilied with all neces- 
sary ai tides for tlieir use and consumption. In short, her generosity and 
charity gained her the esteem and admiration of all lier subjects, as wtU as of 
foreign princes, and she became famous throngbout Hindustan. She died 
(A.D. 1 71 J^)> after a glorious reign of eighteen years. 

Her grand.son, Vidyaranga Sdcaiuitha Nayaca, tlien mounted the throne; he 
reigned for nineteen years, and dying (A.D. 17*‘ll) without issue, Bungaru 
Trimalla Nayaca, son of Cuinara Trimalia Nayaca, claimed the succession as 
next heir. But the widow of Vidyaranga Sdcanatha Nayaca having advipted 
the son of Bungaru Trimalla Nayaca, she insisted his right to succeed. 

His father, however, disputed his title to precede him, and accordingly 
assumed the government: but the whole ti ensure was deposited in the [lalaec, 
which was in the possession of the widow'-(|ucen. 

This lady complained to Cyhanda Saheb* of the unjust act of Bungaru Tri- 
malla Nayaca ; who, hearing of this complaint, applied to the Nawah Safdar 
All Khan to support luin ; whcreiqion Chanda Saheh and the Nawah marched 
with 10,000 horse, and encamped on the plains of Triclunopoly. 

Bungaiu Trimalla Nayaca visited the Nawah, and having rcf)rc.sented his 
right (o the go\ernment, his highness summoned all the principal inhabitants, 
and after projicr iiujuiiy into the validity of his pretensions, pronounced in his 
favour, lie was consequently declared by the Nawah successor to the 
government, and was desired to continue to the Rani, her lirothcrs and depen- 
dants, the daily allowance they enjoyed during the life of Vidyaranga Soca- 
natha Nayaca. It was further provided, that she should retain all her own 
firopcrtv, blit deliver iqi to the prince all the property belonging to the state. 
The N.iwab then rccci\cd from the Raja a promissory note for the payment of 
thirty lacs of rupees, as a nuzr for confirming his installation, which he left 
Chanda Naheb to perform in the usual manner ; and his Jiighness, having 
diiceied (Mianda Sdhelj to provide for the tranquillity of the province, returned 
to Arcot. 

After the departure of tlie Nawah, the Rani and her brothers offered a 
handsome lui/r to Chanda Saheh to forward their objects, which he agreed to, 
and therciqK.n procrastinated the installation of Bungini Trimalla Nayaca, to 
the great dissatisfaction of the latter. 

'fhe nii/r offlrcd by tlic Rani to Chanda Saheb was 100 lacs of rupees ; and 
as ecurity for the pay incut of it, she delivered to him all the jewels, elephants, 
horjcs, cve. belonging to the state; whereupon he entered the fort, and inti- 
niutci* his intention of supporting the Ranrs claim. Bungaru Trimalla Nayaca, 

alarmed, 

* Knovin al->o In thrnancol {lu^vn Dj'* khan 
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alarmed, left the fort of Trichino|>ol 3 *, and proceeded to Madura, where he 
administered the government of that province, as well as of Dindigul and Tin- 
nevelly. 

Chanda 8aheh appointed two brahmins, named Govindu Jyen and Rawa- 
napn Jyen, as the ministers of the Rani, and despatched them with a force of 
8,000 cavalry and a body of infantry, to demand the surrender of the forts of 
Dindigul, Madura, and Paiarncottah, with directions to commence hostilities in 
case of refiivSal. 

Oil arriving at Dindigul they summoned the garrison of that fort, and upon 
the refusal of the commander to surrender, it was taken by assault. On their 
march fiom thence to Madura they were met hy the minister of Bungaru Tri- 
nialla Nayaca, who had been detached with 2,000 horse and foot to oppose 
them ; but the Rani’s superior force routed these troops, who abandoned tlieir 
coniraander and fled. This personage, being mounted pii an elephant, was 
SLiiTouiuIed by the Rani’s troops ; he resisted them for some time with bow and 
arrows from his haudah, but W'as at length killed. The Rani’s army then 
advanced without o|)position to Madura, which they found evacuated by Bum- 
guru Triinalla Na 3 aca; whereupon the government of the country W'asnssuined 
in the name of the Rani. The ministers, having appointed proper persons to 
manage fuiblic allairs, and made the neccssar}' arrangements for the tranquillity 
of the country, retniiKMl to Trichinopoly, and rcpoitcd tlic result of their 
€^pe(lltion to Chanda Salieb. 

By means of vaiious intrigues, and hy solemn promises of support, Chandh 
Suheb so persuaded the Raui that he was entirely devoted to her interests, 
that she took no precautions for her security. But soon after, Chanda Saheb 
seduced the garrison of the fot t, seized the city, and having secured the per- 
sons of the Rani, her brothers, and principal udheicnts, lemoved them beyond 
the precincts of Trichinopoly. 

The submission of the rest of the kingdom soon followed tliatof the capital, 
and Chanda Saheb became entire master of the southern countries. Soon after 
(A.I). the death of the Raui took place. 

Bungaru Trinialla Na 3 aca, upon the news of the defeat of his anny, the 
death of his minister, and the advance of the Rani’s force, fled from Madura 
into the Sivaganga country, and met with protection from its polygar, named 
Wodeya Tewen, who settled him in a village called Veliconrchy, paying him 
every mark of rcsjiect. Bungaru Trimalla Nayada therciqion represented his 
ease to the chief of the Malirattas at Sattara Poona,* Uj>on which an array 
of not less than 60,000 Malirattas, under the command of Puttay Sing and 
Raghuji Bhonsla, entered the province of Trichinopoly, and encamped in sight 
of the fort, closely investing the city. All supplies of provisions being cut offi 
Chanda Saheb applied earnestly for aid to his brother Budda Saheb, who 
advanced with a large convoy of provisions, escorted by a strong force. The 
Malirattas detached a larger force to intercept the convoy ; tlic escort defended 
themselves with bravery until Budda Saheb fell, when u general rout took 
place. Tlie Mahrattoi cut off Budda Saheb’s head and sent it to Chandd 
Saheb, who, notwithstanding his brother’s defeat, continued to defend the fort 
resolutely, till be could resist no longer, when he surrendered, and was taken 
prisoner by the Mahrattas.f Puttay Sing and Raghuji Bhonsla appointed one 

of 

The reader may here compare this history with those of Onne and Wilks; also with Capt. Grant 
Dufls more recent history of the Mahrottas, vol. 1, |k S66, and vol* 11, p, 2, ctaeq. 
t This e\ciit occurred in Marth, 1741. 
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of their generals, named Moorari Rao, to take charge of the fort and rein- 
state Bungaru Trimalla Nayaca, and to realize the promised nuzr of thirty lacs 
of rupees. Leaving a strong force under his command, they returned to 
Poona nith their prisoners, whom they confined (as was afterwards reported) 
in a foit in the vicinity of Sattara, their metropolis. 

Moorari Rao soon after invited Bungaru Trimalla Nayaca to accompany him 
to Trichino[)oly, for the purpose of being formally installed ; but they were 
unable to proceed, owing to the confusion prevailing throughout the country in 
consequence of the march of Nizam Husen Suheb (the Nawab of Golconda 
and Ilydrabad) with a very formidable force into the Carnatic. 

The Nawab reached Trichinopoly soon after without experiencing any 
resistance from the jirinccs of the country through which he jiasscd, and sent 
a summons to Moorari Kao to suitimkIct the city. Whereupon he evacuated 
Trichino|)oly, and soon after quitted the Carnatic with all hi^ Mahrattus. 

The Nawab Nizdm iluhcn Saheb having taken possession of the kingdom 
of Trichinopoly, Bungaru Trimalla Nayaca waited upon him, and rcfircsented 
his case. The Nawab having ascertained the justice of Ins pretensions, pro- 
mised to reinstate him, provided he would give him a nuzr of thirty lacs of 
riijiees. 

The Nayaca alleged his inability to comply with his desire immediately, 
liecausc Chanda Salieb and the Muhrattns had completely drained the kingdom 
of all they could find valuable in it. But upon an agreement for the liquida- 
tion of the nuzr in three years, the Nawiib desired Anwar-iid-dceii Khun 
(then appointed Nawab of Arcot and its dependencies) to reinstate the Nayaca 
in his kingdom, and to collect the nuzr. 

The Nawab Nizam Hussen Saheb (Niztitn iil Mulk) having adjusted the 
aftiiirs of this part of the Carnatic, returned to Golconda, leaving Anwar-ud- 
deen Khan to administer the government of Arcot. Soon after, some of the 
northern countries being in commotion, Anwar-ud-decii Khan marched tliithcr, 
accompanied by Bungaru Trimalla Nayaca, jiroinising that as soon as he had 
reduced the northern polygars to obedience, he would return to Trichinopoly 
and reinstate him. But as the polygars were not to be easily subdued, he was 
detained there longer than he expected; he therefore allowed Bungaru Tri- 
xiiulla Nayaca 100 pagodas per month, and his son Vidya Raghunatha Tri- 
inalla Nayaca 100 rupees, for their respective maintenance. The former fell 
sick in camp, and died upon his removal to Arcot. His son having expressed 
a wish to join the family in Sivaganga, for the purpose of performing the 
obsequies to his deceased parent, the Nawab allowed him 10,000 rupees to 
defray the expenses, and promised he should succeed to the principality on 
hi.s return to Trichinopoly. Vidya Raghunatha Trimalla Nayaca having joined 
his mother and family at the village of Velicourchy, in Sivaganga, and per- 
formed his father’s obsequies, married a bride chosen by the polygar of Siva- 
gangn. 

Whilst he was expecting the return of the Nawab Anwar-ud-deen Khan, a 
report prevailed that Chanda Saheb, having obtained his freedom, had joined 
Hcdayet Moiden Khan* against the Nawiib Anwar-ud-dccn Khan, who was 
killed ii) battle with them ; that Chanda Saheb had not only obtained posses- 
sion of the city and fort of Arcot, but had also become Nawab of all the ter- 
ritories under An war-iid-decn Khan, whose son, Mahomed Ally, had made his 
escape from the battle to Trichinopoly. 


• Ufttcr known as Muzufflr Jung. 


The 
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The confusion which prevailed throughout the bouthern country, in conse- 
quence of the revolution at Arcot and the design of Chandu Suheb of march- 
ing, with a French auxiliary ford^ against Mahomed Ally, obri:cd Vid)a 
Cumara Mutu Triuiallu Nayaca* to remain at Velhcourchy. (jlianda Saheb 
shortly after entered the territories of Trichinopoly with a strong force, accom- 
panied by a detachment of French troops from Pondicherry, and besieged the 
fort. He despatched a small army under Alum Khan to occupy Madura 
and Tinnevelly, which was effected with little trouble, lie left Nubeer Khan 
at Tinnevelly, and Mundimeyah at Madura, to superintend those districts, 
and returned to Clianda Salieb at Trichinopoly, where Alum Khan was shortly 
after killed m battle. This was in the 167dlh year of the era of Sulivahana, 
corresponding with A.D. 1751. 

The superintendents of Madura and Tinnevelly were then directed by 
Chanda Saheb to inipiirc after the dethroned king of Trichinopoly, and to 
reinstate him at Madura. They accordingly went to Ramnad, and having 
summoned Villayen Shcrogar and Tandawaroyuhpillay, the ininifitcrs of Ram- 
nad and Sivagangn, to join them with their respective forces, escorted Vidy a 
Cumara Mutu Trnnalla Na^aca from Vciicourchy to Madura, where he was 
formally installed as successor to the throne. This c\eiit took place in the 
year 1G74, or A.D. 1751. Nahcer Khan and Mundimeyah became liis fouz- 
durs. A person named Alagopah Moodcly was appointed general of the Ruja*s 
troops; he was stationed at Tinnevelly, with the title of JJalawafi, which has 
remained to his doscciidaiits until this day. 

Mundimeyah being censured by his fatlicr-iii-law fur having re-established 
the Raja in his government, which, he remaikcd, would for ever secure it to 
his posterity, to his qgvv'n prejudice, prevailed upon him to plot the subversion 
of the Hindu authority. But the ministers of Ramnad and Sivaganga, nwurc 
of this, expostulated with Mundimeyah, assuring him that they would unite 
their endeavours to support the Raja, and counteract his treacherous design. 

The two ministers, finding that Mundimeyah’s proceedings indicated a reso- 
lution to usurp the governiiicut, marched with an army to Mudurn, and 
encamping near the Teppacolum, peremptorily required Mundimeyah to quit 
the fort. U{)on his refusal a buttle ensued, in which the loss on both sides 
was considerable. The Raja, afflicted at the misfortunes which had befallen 
his father and himself, ascribed them to the influence of a malignant star which 
presided at their nativities ; and requesting the ministers to cease hostilities on 
his behalf, he signified his readiness to quit Madura, which lie immediately 
did, and returned to Velicourcliy, Here he remained, cherishing the hope 
that fortune might, at sonic future period, prove favourable to himself or his 
descendants, by causing some just personages, [)oshesbcd ofjiowcr, to come 
from the north, who would doubties.s, actuated by equitable and benevolent 
motives, institute a strict inquiry into their ancient and hereditary rights, and 
restore them to their kingdom ; an event which would establish their authority 
for ever. 

Such were the hopes indulged by this unfortunate prince, who died some 
years afterwards, and was speedily followed by his only son, Viswanutha Na- 
yaca; and whose grandsons, Bungaru Trimalla Nayaca and Vidya Cumara 
Mutu Trimalla Nayaca, were living, at the time this history was written, in 
the village before mentioned in Sivaganga. 

* Here seems to be an error in the MS., which b contmued to the end ; the name of this prince U 
before written Vid)4 Raghundtha TriinalU Niiyaca. 



JOURNEY ACROSS THE ARRACAN MOUNTAINS. 

Upon the cessation of hoblilities in Ava, a party consisting of the 18th 
regt. Madras N.I., fifty pioneers, and the elephants of the army, under the 
command of Ciipt. Ross, was directed to mo^e to Pakang Ych, then cross 
the Irrawuddy to Sembeghewn, and thence march over the Arracan moun- 
tains to Aeng : at the same time the Burnian authorities deputed the Thandiick- 
Woon, named Moonza, or Mnunzah (a chief of some rank who hud com- 
manded formerly the province of Thanduck), to accompany the detachment 
as far as Aeng, and afford it every ns'iistancc in his power. 

Particulars of this interesting journey, wliicli occtijiied twelve days, have 
appeared, from two sources, in the Calcutta Govermunt Gazette^ and the 
Bengal Hurlaru. These two statements we have taken the pains to condense 
mid incorporate into one narrative. 

The party reached Pakang Ych fiom Yandalioo on the 13th March, after 
a pleasant march of eight da}s, and encamped on the banks of tbc Irrawuddy, 
there about 1,500 yards wi<le, the current not ver} rapid.f During the wet 
season, the country on the other side of the river (which they crossed on the 
14th) is coiMjilctely iinindatcd. The soil is rich and fertile, producing tobacco 
in great perfection, Indian corn, and otlicr productions, all the way from 
lienee to Sembeghewn, which is four miles inland. On the banks of the river 
was a long straggling village, inhabited chiefl) by those who had fled from their 
habitations on the advance of the British aiiny. 

Sembeghewn was once an extensive and flourishing town, containing 3,000 
inhabitants, but now not a single habitation existed ; the Burnian army, when 
reining from C'lialain Mew, after the fall of Mclloon, having burned it to the 
ground. The inhabitants bad not \ct coininenccd re-binlding tlicir lints ; here 
and there some were prowling about among the embers of their bouses, or 
from the road-.side, looking at the passage of the troops: and after tliey had 
passed, three bullock-loads of rice were '*tolcn; a musket was also taken from 
one of the sepoys, but no blood was spilt. The people in the neighbourhood 
of Sembeghewn arc notorious for robberies. 

The country round Seinbegbevvn is tin open uninterrupted plain, fertile and 
highly cultivated, chiefly paddv- fields; in the immediate vicinity of the town 
are beautiful gardens, and groves of plantain, mangoc, and other fruit trees. 
The Clialain river, which during the rains is of considerable size, runs through 
the town. 

The party arrived at Clialain Mew on the lOth. The road thither was ex- 
cellent, having been made at a great expense by the orders of Mendcragee Prah ; 
it was lined at each side by a brick parapet w^all, about three feet high, which de- 
fended it from the inundations from the rice-fields with which the country was 
laid out as hir as the c>c could reach, and which were irrigated from theChalain 
river. A bridge was thrown over cverv ravine. The country was beautiful, 
and thickly interspersed with inlinbited villages. Wells were in abundance ; 
and sacred groves, kiouins,]; and pagodas, were seen all along the road. 

The 

• The vaJ jablp oontTlbutions to our stjjck of goographlcal knowledge furnished by this paper, and 
uhicli ba\e laid the public in England as well as India under great obligations, make us rejoice to find 
It stnttti ill an Indian paper, “ from good authority/’ that the lately published order of the Hon. 
I’ourt nt Ducctors. with regard to the eiiitors and proprietors of newspapers, will not at all affect the 
present iibk condui tor ot the Government Gazette." 

f The 1.1 ilu* Htnhat h estimates the breadth of the river hesre at 1,150 yards, aaddSKtibet 

the lurrent as sirong. 

1 lleaidctius oi the PoiniL’hei , oi priests. 
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TIjc suburbs of Chalain Mew, as well qs tlie city itself, had fallen a prey to 
the dames ; the only buildings saved from the conflagration were the kioums 
and other edifices appropriated to the purposes of religion. This wanton act 
is said to have been committed, without the knowledge of the chieftain^, by 
some of the disorganized bands of the Biirinan arinv. Round Chalain Mew 
arc the remains of a lofly brick wall, and in those places where it hud fullon 
to decay, a capital teak-wood stockade was erected at the eoininenceinent of 
the war. 'i'hc situation of the work is very strong, and on two sides com- 
pletely defended by large jeels, whence, by cutting a small bund, siiflieicnt 
water might be procured to form a wet ditch round the fortifications. ^J'he 
lirick portion of the latter is well worth} of remark, oflering a more perfect 
specimen of ancient fortification in this country than an} other of the 
forts that have been passed. One part of the wall, which seemed to have 
sutfered loss from the ravages of time, particularly attracted attention : its 
outer height was fifty feet, and inside it ruse about thirty feet above the 
level of the town, and this must be about si^ feet below the original 
elevation, the tiiiTcts which formerly adorned the summit having fallen 
down. This great heiglit of the brick-work was only between three or four 
feet thick, supported by slight ahutiuents every forty }nrds; and it seemed 
epute extraordinary that so much of it still remained, in many places tottering 
on Its base. Near the summit of the w'alls were small apertures, iiiteridod to 
leeeive the beams by wliieli the platform was sustained, whence the defen- 
deis flic; anti, on iiupiiry, it appealed that these walls were long antecedent 
to the use oi fire-arms. The Thanduck Woon stated that Chalain Mew la 
said to have been built 1,000 yeiuo ago, at the time Paghain Mew was the scat 
of government, and that it used fic»|uently to be honoured with the residence 
of the so\creign. 

Chalain Mew contained 10,000 inhabitants, and is tiie chief town of tho 
district of Chalain, which is in extent between .500 and (iOO square miles, and 
has a (lopulation of ^00,000 sunls. Sixty-four villages are scattered over this 
fertile tract, which furnished, during the war, 10,000 men as their quota to tho 
army, of whom only one-half returned. Thu district of Chalain is governed 
I)} a Musghi. From Chalain Mew the road branch es off to Taluk, by wiiieli 
it was originally intended a part of the detachment should proceed; but all 
the accounts of tliis route were so very unsatisfactory, that it wuh deemed 
proper to give up all idea of attempting it. 

A footpath is said to lia\c existed over the mountains to Talak, occasionally 
fre(|uentcd by a few itinerant mcrcliuiils, and tiiut ponies and bullocks were the 
<inly beasts of burden by wliich the road could be tiavcrsed. A great scarcity 
of water exists for four marches, so much so, that tlio«.c who went that way 
used always to carry a sujiply of water in bamboos ; the chance of finding 
crevices in tlie rocks, or pools of water, being ver} precarious, and, if founds 
would not prove sufficient for more than twenty or thirty men. The hills arc 
very steep, and although the road was naturally no very bad, the Burmahs, at 
the time they expected an attack from us in that quarter, determined on 
entirely destroying the medium of communication, and accordingly scarped 
part of the road, in others felled trees across it, and so completely closed 
the passage, that for more than two years not a .single individual had passed 
that way. The Talak road was not followed by cither of the Burman armies : 
the Muha Bundoolah having marched by Acng, both in going to and returning 
from Arracan ; and the Arracan army, after its defeat, was so totally disfiersed, 

that 
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that the men which composed it, striking into the mountains, followed no 
regular track, but took their chance of going straight over the hills. 

On the morning of the 17th the detachment left Chalain Mew, and, desert- 
ing the high road to the right, struck off considerably to the southward, in 
order to encamp in the vicinity of water, none being procurable on the main 
route at this season, except by making very long marches. Several thickly 
inhabited villages were seen on both sides of the road, and the division marched 
through one of considerable size, called Poiinglahang, situated at the foot of 
n hinall range of hills, covered with jungle, and on the banks of a very exten- 
sive jeel, formed by the inundation of the Irrawuddy. On the banks of this 
jeel the party encamped, about two miles from the village. It was most 
gratifying to remark tlic confidence exhibited by the villagers, so very different 
from the conduct hitherto pursued by them since the arrival of the British 
in Ava. No longer forsaking their houses, and fl}ing with their families and 
effects into the jungle, they quietly pursued their daily avocations, and only 
noticed the approach of the troops by running to the road-sidc when they 
passed, and gazing with astonishment at the first white faces they had ever 
seen. 

The difference of soil between the cast and west banks of the Irrawuddy, 
at this part of the country, is very surprising : the cast, barren, arid, and 
parched up, particularly in the neighbourhood of the Petroleum wells, pro- 
duces not the slightest vegetation ; scarcely a blade of grass is to be met with ; 
whilst the west is fertile, well watered, abounding with iiiic cattle and excellent 
pasturage, and producing all the re(]uisites of food. Sugar is extracted from 
the palmyra tree in considerable quantity, and saltpetre is also manufactured. 

The road next day lay, for some miles, over an extensive plain laid out in 
paddy-fields, and bearing tlie traces of being completely inundated during the 
monsoon. The whole country between this and the Irrawuddy, at that season 
of the year, is one continued sheet of winter. The road winded along the banks 
of tlicjcel, which the party crossed, about a furlong broad. After infk*ching 
ciglit miles, passing the pagoda of Minashatwah, and the village of Knu/ee, 
the Moil river occurs, a fine sticam of water, fordable about knee-deep, and 
forming the boundary between the distriets of Chalain and Lehdinc. It 
deriv es its source from the Arracan mountains, and even at this season pre- 
sented sufficient water for small canoes, many of which were plying up and 
down, mostly superintending the course of several rafts of bamboos, which 
are cut in the mountains, and thence floated down to supply the inhabitants 
of the plains with materials for building houses. A large and populous village, 
named Boonzong, stood on the bank of the river, and many others lower 
down were discernible. 

It being desirable to gain the foot of the bills as soon as possible, it became 
necessary to make long marches, and this day the men advanced fifteen miles 
and a half. The camp was pitched near a jeel at the town of Lehdinc, or 
Zchdinc, chief of a small district of the same name, containing twenty-four 
villages, and about 10,000 inhabitants: the tow'ii had been burned by some of 
the predatory bands who had overrun this part of the kingdom. 

On the ]9th the party inarched fourteen miles and a half, through a higlily 
cultivated country, embellished with groves of palmyra and other trees, and full 
of populous villages; these obtained their water from a small stream con- 
ducted by means of dams from tlie Mine river, and answering the twofold 
purpose of supplying the wants of the inhabitants and irrigating the soil. At 

the 
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the viUiige of Shocgiuii were meny Shame (a waHilLe raee» their features mere 
prominent than the Burmese), who came out and offered toddy ; and here^ for 
the iirst time, some of the tribe of Kareans were encountered* The distances 
on the road to-day were marked off at every dine by small upri|^t posts,, 
surrounded by a railing ; the distance between several amounted to two miles- 
five furlong ; but this varies considerably, as a coss, or dine, in the mountain 
districts, was often under two miles, whilst in the plains it generally exceeded 
three. It seems firobable that the Burman distances are calculated rather bjr 
the time it takes to traverse them than by any fixed rule. The detachment 
halted at Kivensab, near the Mine river, a stream of considerable magnitude, 
and whicli bounds the Lehdinc clk^ct to the south ; and here, for the last 
time, the party saw the plains o^lkva. Before them lay wild jungle and 
forests, and in the distance the blue summits of the lofty Arracon mountains 
were indistinctly visible. 

About two miles beyond Kivensab, offer crossing the Mine river several 
times, the party reached (on the ^th) the lowest range of hills connected with 
the Koona Pokoung range, and commenced ascending. In a little valley at 
their foot, a post was stuck in the ground to denote to the pilgrims and mer- 
chants who formerly frequented this road, that a chokey, or a watchouse, 
existed there, whence they would derive protection against the depredations 
of the robbers who infested the mountains. The line of march here regained 
the high road to Aeng, and several places were distinguishable where it had 
been cut and levelled with no little trouble ; it was in capital repair, and at 
certain distances were houses for the reception of pilgrims going to worship at 
the famous Shoechatoh Pagoda. Many of these houses had been burned by 
accidentally catching fire from the long grass which had lately been in flames : 
the trees were scorched and depriveti of their foliage; and the whole ap- 
pearance of these hills was as dry and arid as could be. The jungle was 
not thick, and consisted principally of the male bamboo, and a few other 
stuntecNbrces ; several small ponds, one or two containing a little muddy 
water, and the rest dry, were on the road-side, and near one of them the 
Burmahs had formerly erected a small breastwork, Uic traces of which were 
almost obliterated. Emerging from the jungle on the summit of a steep ghaut, 
the Shoechatoh was |)erceivcd at a mile distance, built on the peak of a very 
high and steep hill. The pagoda and its kioum8(thc latter gilt) bad a magni- 
ficent appearance, and seemed a delightful spot, *when compared with the 
bold, but arid scenery around. To the S. and W. was another range of hills. 
At the foot of the hills near the camp, the Mine river wound in the most 
circuitous manner, and enriched a little verdant space of ground, where a 
village formerly stood, the only spot where any thing like vegetation could bo 
seen, and where the camp was, consequent!}', pitched. The Shoechatoh ia 
held in the greatest veneration by the Bbuddists, as containing the impressions 
of Gaudma’s feet, one on the summit, and the other at the base of the bill. 
These are railed in, and covered over by splendidly carved and gilt temples, 
and attended by Poonghis, who inhabit the kioums at the side of ^ the hill. 
Pilgrims from all parts of the empire flock here to offer up their prayers, end 
as the party entered the valley, the repeated tolling of the bells indicated that 
some suppliant was on the point of preferring his request to the deity. The 
Burimin government derives some profit from the Shoechatoh by exacting a tax 
on the richer class of devotees, of from twenty to fifty rupees, according to 
thetr rank, and they are then allowed to pray within the railing which surrounds 
the foot. No tax is levied on those suppliants who content themselves with 
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prayers outside the raUing* tmt none are allowed to enter the sacred prepiecU 
without paying the fine. The unsettled state of the country of late has, of 
course, prevented the pagoda’s being as much resorted to as formerly, and but 
very few devotees are found there. The ascent to the temple is by means of a 
flight of stone steps, 970 in number, and is covered from the weather by a 
wooden roof, or canopy, handsomely carved, and sup|>orted by numerous 
pillars of teak. 

The march of the Slst followed the course of the Mine river for several 
miles, ascending almost imperceptibly the whole time, and after crossing a low 
range of hills, led to a delightful valley, about a mile in width, watered by the 
Mine river. On its banks were numerous habitations, occu[>ied partly by the 
Karean tribe, employed in cultivating their paddy-fields. After passing the 
villages of Siraoh and Chitalaing, they arrived at the large stockaded village 
of Napeli Mew, the capital of the district, and the last Burman village 
towards the mountains. It is very pretty and neat, though of but inconside- 
rable size, and is situated on a rising ground. The district contains twenty- 
four villages and 4,000 inhnlntnnts. A few hamlets exist farther on, but arc 
inhabited by those Kareans who have placed themselves under the authority 
of the Burman government. 

The inhabitants of Doh, the place of encamping, at first were running of^ 
but being rc-nssured, returned, and afibrded a good opportunity of remarking 
tlie difference between the Kareans and the Burmnhs. They possessed a more 
pleasing cast of features than the latter, and were much neater dressed than 
any before seen. 

The Kyoungs arc a distinct race of people that inhabit the hills ; they acknow- 
ledge the Burmese authority, but have a chief of their own sect ; they are not 
of a fighting cast, as none of them were employed during the war ; they do not 
appear to have any particular form of religion, but worship the sun and moon 
for affording them light ; their cattle, swine, and fowls, as the means of their 
subsistence. Their women, when arrived to the age of forty, have ttfir faces 
tattooed, which gives them a most hideous appearance ; their dress is com- 
monly black cloth, whilst that of the males is white ; their employment is 
chiefly fishing in the mountain streams ; the produce of their labour is laid 
on a frame of bamboo, with large fires iindcincath, until completely dried, 
when they are taken down to the vallies, and exchanged far rice, &c. &c. 

Clearing the village of Doh on ihc^i^d, the detachment followed the bed of 
the Mine river, and entered a deep pass formed by the lofty mountains through 
which this stream runs : rising almost perpendicular to a great height, they 
completely hemmed in the line of march, and their summits and sides clothed 
with trees, now of a verdant appearance, shielded it from the rays of the sun, 
and rendered the road pleasant. Several Kareans were met, as the party was 
on the march, laden with dried fish. With the exception of these straggling 
individuals, not a soul was seen, nor the recent traces of any one, during ten 
miles march through this dell. The party encamped at the first spot which 
afforded sufficient width to pitch a tent, and were so fortunate as to procure 
plenty of forage, although they had been led to expect they should find nothing 
for the cattle but bamboo leaves ; so far from that being the case, the vegetadon, 
as they advanced, became more and more luxuriant ; the most delightful variety 
of brilliant foliage hung over the stream, rills of water abounded in the mountains, 
anc* large masses of rock, torn from their original site by the mountain torrents, 
lay here and there in the bed of the river, and occasionally damming the stream, 
caused it to rush down in waterfalls, giving to the whole scene one of the wildest 
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and mast romnnth* appearances Imagtriable. The hoad this di^, thouj^ Ikr from 
good, being over the rocks and loose stones in the course of the stream^ 
in a short time, with but little trouble, be made passable for wheel*carringcs ; 
but during the rains, the force and depth of the torrents would prevent a pas« 
sage beings effected. 

On the 23d, after winding through the bed of the Mine river for four miles, 
the detachment arrived at the post of Kaong, where two or three good houses 
remuiied, which had been occupied by a Burman picquet. At this point the 
river divides into two branches, and the road begins ascending the mountain : 
the ascent for a mile is extremely abrupt, ns it runs up a tongue of land pro* 
ceedtng from the main range, and which is so very steep on the bides, that the 
road has necessarily been made almost straight up the hill. After ascending a 
couple of miles, the road ran on the summit of the ridge, which was not more 
than fifteen or twenty feet wide, and the declivity on each side exceedingly 
abrupt; across this port of the road a small stockade had been erected, which 
completely enfiladed the poth for a considerable distance ; tliis work was called 
Keonkrias, and was supplied with water from a stream at the bottom of tiie 
valley; it may have contained about 100 men. 

After marching four miles over a continued ascent, the party reached the 
foot of the highest point of the mountains ; and here the road, which for some 
distance had been ns good as could be wished, became very abrupt oud much 
broken, the rain having forced away great part of it. The men marched all 
day, and were it not for the refreshing shade thrown by the lofty trees under 
which they passed, would have suffered much from the heat and want of 
water : as it was, they were much fatigued when they gained the summit of 
the mountains, and halted in a binali stockade called Nairiengaip* The road 
was gravelly, interspersed with sand and stones. The toil that had been 
undergone was now amply repaid by the grand scene which opened to the 
view. Below, in every direction, rose immense mountains, beautifully wooded 
from Ifte summit down to the very base, and giving rise to the Mine river on 
the east, and Aeng river to the west, both of whose numerous sources could 
be distinctly traced in the ravines falling from the mountains. This was exactly 
the frontier line. On one side lay the Britibh territory, and on the other the 
dominions of the king of Ava, and had it not been that the weather was hacy, 
the view, it was said, would have comprised the sea and the plains of the Irra- 
waddy. * 

The water of Nairiengain was so difficult of access, that the cattle could 
not approach it, but it was of good quality, and in quantity sufficient for con- 
Bumption. It is quite a mistaken idea that no water exists in the mountains, 
there being numerous springs in all the hills ; but these rising about half-way 
from the summit where the road runs, the difficulty of access to them is very 
great. This might be obviated by cutting paths to and from them ; and digging 
reservoirs of sufficient size to water the cattle, would always ensure a supply, 
as the spring in a short time would replenish them. 

The great range Is called the Romah Pokoiiiig Toung, and runs in a direction 
about S. 20° W., falling to the east in a succession of parallel ranges, and on 
the west more abruptly to the sea. The mountain on which Nairiengain is 
situated is named Marang-mafeeng-toung. In early times the Kareans used to 
prowl about this road in search of plunder, and attack and murder any 
traveller they might chance to meet with ; but as their numbers were never 
great, the merchants who formerly passed this way united their forces, 
and forinnig little caravans of from thirty to 300 men, placed themselves 
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l>eyoiid the power of these sarage marauders. A great trade was cankd 0 U» 
before the war, between Arradan and Ava, tn which it is Baui^40,000 people 
were annually employed : the former country exported India and Euror 
pean manufoctures, such as velvets^ broadcloths, piece-goods, silks and mus- 
lins; and betel-nuts, salt, and other articles, the produce of its own soil; 
receiving in return ivory, silver, copper. Palmyra sugar, tobacco, oil, and 
lacquered boxes. , ^ 

It was principally to further this intercouse that the late King of AAi,r 
Minderajee Prah, caused this superb road to be made : a work which refiecta 
the greatest credit, not only on the liberal mind of him who planned, but also 
on those who carried it into execution. The labour bestowed upon it has been 
immense, as for nearly twenty miles the road is cut out of the hill-side, to 
the width of between ten and twelve feet, and that with the most judicious 
attention to the different falls of the ground : the remains of a parapet formed 
of trunks of trees are visible in many places ; and it would be very advan- 
tageous if something of the kind still existed, the precipices oifthe road being 
most terrific, and of such a depth, that if any animal lost his footing and fell 
over, its loss would be inevitable. The Acng road was first commenced in 
1816, under the supcrintendance of the I'handuck Woon, and other chieftains 
through whose territories it passed ; the whole plan, in the first instance, 
having been laid out by the engineers of the King. During the first two years 
only 600 workmen were employed, but then the road having been completed 
nearly up to the summit of the mountain, 200 more were added, who finished 
it as far as Shoechatoh, each man receiving seven rupees a month wages. But 
what contributed more than any thing to the completion of the road, was a 
most sensible rule enforced by the Burman government, by which, in lieu of 
taxes on their merchandize, they obliged all the travellers to carry with them 
working-tools, and repair those parts of the road which might require it, or 
facilitate the access to the water. Thus constant use, instead of spoiling 
the road, improved it ; and it is only owing to the stagnation of comfaicrce 
during the last two years, and the consequent encroachment and ravages of 
the monsoon, that any part of the route was bad ; for ns the communication is 
closed between May and January, the havoc committed during that period 
must be annually repaired. 

The detachment was unable to leave Nairiengain till ten o’clock on the 
24tli, the road down the mountain having been completely blocked up by 
large trees, felled across at every few yards. The descent, for six furlongs, 
was exceedingly rapid, and led to a small open spot, used as a halting place by 
travellers, and named Kouronkire. Here a fine stream of water issued from 
the hill, and being dammed up, afforded great refreshment to the jaded cattle. 
A little farther on was another small stockade, in a capital position, and 
defended by an abbatis extending some distance down the road, which for two 
miles more was much impeded by trees, and had it not been for the exertions 
of the pioneers, would have retarded the advance considerably ; as it was, the 
party did n(;t arrive at Jooadah, or Wuddab, though a distance of only six 
miles, until sunset. The latter part of the road was through a bamboo jungle, 
and the screams of innumerable baboons were heard, and the recent tracks of 
many wild elephants were visible. ^ 

On the 25th the division still continued descending the same tongue of land, 
over ridges and rocks, and after marching eleven miles, arrived at Sarowab, 
on the banks of the Aeng river : thence to Aeng, whither they marched on the 
SUtb, was fifteen miles, the road occasionally crossing the Aeng river, and 
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ctim raudl streams, over wlii<^ substaodal wooden bridges bod been 
thrown, of sufficient breadth to admit any species of wbeel'^arrtage; but time 
had so much impaired the wood that they had all fallen to decay, whilst those 
which age had spared, had been purposely destroyed by the Burmaha. Sii: 
miles before entering Aeng, the road leaves the hills, and from thence is 
superb^ bmng quite level, and about twenty feet wide. 

The partjT inquired at Aeng the means by which the famous colossal figure 
of Guadma, which was taken from the Arracanese, was conveyed across 
those hills; and learned, that forty years ago it was ordered to be sent up to 
Ava, by Ingy Kodo, for which purpose the head was taken off, and the body 
divided above the navel ; three rafts were then constructed, on which those 
different parts were floated down the Sunderbunds to Chandaway, from 
whence, in the same manner,’ it was transported to Tongo Cyoung. At the 
foot of the hills a road was cut to Padown, just below Prome ; the parts were 
placed upon separate sledges, and dragged over the mountains by manual 
strength to the banks of the Irrawuddy. 

Aeng now contains but few inhabitants, but formerly it was of considerable 
size, and was the emporium of all the trade between the two kingdoms. The 
tide runs past the village, but at this season „of the year there is not water 
enough for boats of any size within six miles of the wharf. 

The distance from Pakang Yeh to Sembeghewn is 155 miles 4 furlongs. It 
is very satisfactory to observe, that although during the march from Sembe- 
ghewn the party averaged more than ten miles a day, and were much exposed 
to the sun, they only lost one man by death ; and that when they entered 
Aeng only three men were so unwell as to be carried in doolies^ The loss 
in cattle only amounted to a few bullocks, already jaded, when they storied, 
by the long march from Prome to Yandnboo : four elephants also were lost, 
and one who was allowed by his mahout to stray away. 


THE POET AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 

A nightingalti's music was lieard in a grove. 

Where wandered a bard deeply dreaming of love ; 

His thick-stirring fancies new vigour receive 
From the air’s fragrant breath and the util] ness of eve : 
Whilst sweetly the strain on his ear rote and fell, 

He pondered what meaning its language would tell. 

Is it passion-bom sorrow that prompts the soft tale^ 

And fain would o’er flint-hearted beauty prevail ; 

Is it joy too abundant, which borrows relief 
From its foe, and appears with the emblems of grief; 

Is it distance, or presence, or fiivour, or scorn, 

Or a smile killed by coldness, that dies when ’tis born,— 
Which the minstrel describes in tliis eloquent strain ; 

Or does dark-brooding jealousy, fond of its chain, 

Court Even's deep shadows to bear it complain? 

As he spake, the bird ceased j when a dryad drew near 
To the dream-haunted poet, and whispered his ear : 

Learn, driveHing mortal, the slave of a pen, 

That nightingales are not such blockheads at men ; 

In love they ne'er whimper, or bluster, or whin^ 

And vent not their pains in such jargon as thine,** 
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THE CASE OF CAPTAIN McNAGHTEN. 

Thr gentleman whose name is prefixed to this article, who has recently 
arrived in England from India, chiefly with a view of defending h7s character 
from certain alleged slanders which have appeared against him in this country, 
has just published a pamphlet,* for the purpose of refuting the ofTcnsivc 
Btatements in a contemporary periodical work, the vituperative misrepresenta- 
tions in which, upon other subjects, we have been often called upon to expose. 
We not only feel that sympathy for.Capt McNaghten, which every man of 
sensibility must entertain towards a victim of calumny, and which would urge 
us to aid his endeavours to redeem his character from undeserved obloquy ; 
but we esteem it to be our special duty to open this journal to the exposure of 
misrepresentations on Indian topics, because the indifference of the public 
generally towards such topics renders it a matter of great difficulty for those who 
desire to correct misapprehension thereupon, to find an avenue to the public 
ear through the medium of the diurnal prints. The statements in the pamphlet 
now before us were transmitted from India for publication in a respectable 
London newspaper, the editor of which declined inserting them, assigning as 
one ground of his refusal, the indificrence of the public, generally, towards 
the question. 

Our readers will doubtless recollect that Capt. M'ONagbtcn, whilst editor of 
a Bengal newspaper, had the misfortune to become embroiled in a dispute with 
the editor of a rival paper. The consequences and final result of that dispute 
must also be familiar to our readers. It is not our office now to examine into 
this afiair, or to censure or excuse the conduct of Capt. McNaghten. We 
refer to the subject, first, liecausc one of the alleged misrepresentations 
in the Oriental Herald arose out of the occurrence ; anil, secondly, because it 
suggests the consideration that, as this gentleman was a sufferer through the 
aflfair (having been deprived of a stafF-appointiucnt), he ought to experience 
tlic forbearance, rather than the hostility, of public writers. 

Capt. McNaghten observes that, whilst in India, he w'as most grossly and 
groundlessly abused (in common with mure important persons) in the Oriental 
Herald^ and held up as all that was base and deliberately dishonourable, either 
by the editor himself, or by false communications from anonymous correspon- 
dents. At length, in one number of that work, the aspersions of his character 
became so indelicate, that he could bear it in patience and silence no longer ; 
and he returned home for the purpose of confuting and exposing the editor of 
the Herald on the spot, and of exhibiting him to the public as a scandalous 
assailer of private reputations, and a malicious disseminator of the most 
calumiuous falsehoods.’* He accordingly pledges himself to expose him as 
a causeless slanderer, and a willing and malignant propagator of falsehoods, 
which he must have known to be false the instant he perused them.” 

These are strong terms ; but they are far from being the strongest in the 
pamphlet. Capt. McNaghten accuses the editor of the Oriental Herald, by 
name, of faUchood, indelicacy, and impudence,* of a vindictive and dastardly 
manner of hostility towards him ; of publishing allegations by mendacious corres- 
pondents, and " his equally mendacious self,” whilst "in possession of proofs 
that his accusations are groundless, and under the conviction that time and 
distance conspired to render him safe from retaliation and exposure;” and he 

^ * * pronounces. 
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pronounces one assertion, in the most unqualified terms, a faitehoodg^ 
&c. &c. 

Without deciding whether these terms are or are not merited, we think 
, Capt. McNagliten would have evinced better taste had he abstained from the 
use of them. When a writer has been guilty of a malignant misrepresenta- 
tion, with the view of gratifying personal resentment, the public desire only 
the proof of the fact, and will spontaneously apply to the author of it the 
epithet which he deserves. 

Capt. McNaghten states that he became personally acquainted with the 
editor of the Oriental Herald in 1819, and a ** tolerable degree of intimacy** 
sprang up between them ; and he quotes several proofs of the good opinion 
which the latter entertained of him. He then cites the various derogatory and 
insulting epithets heaped upon him by the same person, when in England, and 
assigns, as the only motive for the change, a censure which appeared in his 
paper (the Bengal HurJearu) ** of a most unjust and ungrateful attack,’* in the 
Oriental Iletaldg upon Lord Hastings, of whom be says the editor of that 
work has been ** at one time the applaudcr, and at another the vilificr, just as 
it suited his party purposes.** 

Capt. McNaghten then refutes the charge x>f bis being an abject tool of 
the Local Government,” and of “ turning against Lord Hastings merely to 
please tliem.” He challenges a single proof of his servility to government ; 
and indeed wc must say that we always regarded the Hurkaru as what is 
called, in popular phraseology, an opposition-paper. He observes ; 

Had Mr. Buckingham been possessed of the commonest liberality, he never waiddf 
and had 1 been within ten, instead of ten thousand, miles of him, he had never dftrtd 
to have published the infamous communications he received from Calcutta; because, 
with regard to the former assertion, it is evident that the man must l>e quite devoid of 
cveiy feeling of justice, who will publish such slanders as those against an absent 
person, while he is possessed of the means (in my case the Hurkaru files) of ascertain- 
ing their incorrectness ; and though he might Nhstily publisli praises of any one, with- 
out stopping to ascertain whether they might not have proccedod from a biassed pen, 
yet i«hen such strong and bitter attacks were received by him, as were all those which 
hod me for their object, common luiinanity should have made him pause, if neither the 
dictates of justice, nor the voice of former friendship, had had tlie power of arresting 
him ill the defamatory course which, with such maleficent baste, he pursued to ruin mo. 

Capt. McNaghten then recapitulates the particuVirs of the dispute to which 
wc referred in the outset, wherein he demonstrates the grossly partial man- 
ner in which that afl^ir was stated in the Oriental Herald (which, we observe, 
has called forth the condemnation of almost every journal in Calcutta), with 
the evident view of depreciating Capt. McNaghten ; and he proceeds further 
to shew that, in the work referred to, matters unconnected with the dispute 
were raked up, in order still further to degrade him, which, he says, were 
** brought forward with diabolical malice, and proportionably distorted,” by 
the editor of that work. 

To refute another allegation of the editor, or his correspondents, which 
imputes to Copt. McNaghten a desire to supplant the editor of the John SnUg 
and that failing to do so, he pursued him with hostility, abuse, ridicule, and 
invective, to such a degree that that editor was obliged to order the Hurkaru 
not to be sent to his house, lest his wife’s feelings should be lacerated be 
enters upon an explanation of the circumstances which caused the dispute 
between himself and the editor of the John BtUl. He says the story about 
Mrs. Greenlaw is absolutely false, and he describes the whole account, as a 
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compound of falsehood* malice* and misrepresentation* He adds in a note: 
** When* upon the falsest representation ever made* he (the e^lior of the 
presumed to say that I wounded the feelings of Mrs. Grl^dlOw* and 
exulted in having done so* he ought to have borne in mind the inYamous^aod 
Indecent manner in which he himself spoke of the lady of Mr. Secretary 
Lushington* in a former number of his scandalous periodical.” 

Capt. McNaghten next proceeds to vindicate himself from thh aeeusation of 
putting up with expressions unbecoming an officer* addressed to him in the 
capacity of editor of a newspaper ; which he does by alleging that epithets 
applied to a person in his editorial capacity are not to be construed as applied 
to him in bis private character. He proposes to corroborate this argument by 
adducing instances wherein the editor of the Oriental Herald was concerned* 
whilst editor of a newspaper at Calcutta ; and he certainly has accumulated a 
sufficient number of instances in which 4hat person* in his editorial capacity* 
was assailed by epithets which no individual could submit to bear* without 
incurring personal disgrace. Nay* he shews that in the disputes which pre* 
vailed between that editor and some of his contemporaries In India* his name 
was mentioned in connection with terms highly derogatory* but which Capt* 
McNaghten says that editor* so personally named* did not resent. We must 
admit* if such be the fact* that he was the last person wj^o should advance 
the charge before-mentioned. He concludes thus .. 

The above are a very few of the personal insults oflTered to Mr. Buckingham* during 
his warfure with the John Bull newspaper. 1 do not say they were either true or 
merited* nor the reverse ; that is nothing to tlio purpose ; 1 only ask whether the man 
who submitted to such language has any right to taunt another with having overlooked 
the words << bravo," and bully," applied in a strictly editorial sense (as subsequently 
affirmed by the editor of the and at roost conveying nothing similar to 

charges of falsehood, low cunning, and servility, such as are contained in the above 
iMertcd extracts. 

The writer of thq^amphlet then compares his own conduct with that of the 
person who has as.sailed him : this is a part of his work which wc must leave 
our readers to peruse in the original* as well as other passages* which the 
same motive induces us to abstain from copying. 

In a postscript* Capt. McNaghten has published extracts from three Indian 
papers* respecting the alleged slanders in the Oriental Herald; which papers* 
he says* arc all of political principles similar to those of the Herald^ and 
the editors are all gentlemen of the strictest integrity.” They form a body of 
evidence in Capt. McNaghten’s favour which must weigh conriderably with 
the readers of his pamphlet. 

It only remains for us to express our regret that any work connected with 
India should ever have found its interest to consist in propagating misrepre- 
sentations such as those which have appeared in the work referred to ; a work 
which* Capt. McNaghten says* has scattered its venomous shafts* and “ pierced 
the reputation of some of the worthiest men in India.” It is true that he 
observes* in his preface, that its editor (whose censure* he says* is more 
desirable than his praise) is as fast failing in India as in England ; yet it is 
extremely to be regretted that the woiii should ever have met with the Icaast 
countenance, after its propensity to prey upon character was discovered to 
say nothing of its grievous offences upon another heod. 
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THE GREAT BUDDHCK). 

( Translntcd from the Dutch tf Valentin.) 

* The SiDgbaleiBC speak much of the Prophet Bud Jhoo, who appeared in the 
Island 'of Ce;^lon 6^ years before Christy and who introduced the Buddhbt 
religion aniQug then). ^ 

The 8angctans> or priests, say that this holy man came from the cast, and 
that his footstep is as yet to he seen on the top of Adam’s Hill, or Devinogcric 
Gall^, where he gave them their laws engraved on tables of stone. It is said 
that he was twelve feet high, but if w'e consider the calculation of their, timCr 
no dependence can he placed on their story, and they often contradict e^cl) 
other. 

Thus, they say that, prior to the coming of Biiddhoo into ‘the world, h,^ 
lived in the fourth Jicaven, called Tocsietlenom. Dcyilokenaye, where ,he 
reigned over a million of angels : seeing that the people then on earth were 
living without laws or religion, and that they would all he lost, he pitied them, 
resolved to save them, and therefore entercthinto the maternal womb of the 
Empress Mahamnyc Devi; which event took pllicc on the day of tho full moon 
in July, 6^:3 years More the birth of Christ, lie was horn in a most miracu^t 
loLis manner at mid-da}', Tuesday (being the day of the full liioon which 
happened in 'the month May following), in the palace of the Em{)cror Soe- 
doedenoG Rajocro, at Kiemholuat Poerre, the capital of the kingdom of JVfaddc 
Mandalum. The Emperor was delighted at the birth of this child, an^ 
ordered that he should be called Sidditurc Cocmarea, which ii^euns ‘‘the 
prince who can do every thing he wislics.” He performed many wonderful 
things before the age of sixteen : at that age he was married to the Pnucees 
•fasoedera, who was horn at the same time and hour us Buddhoo.was. &(he 
was the daughter of the King Andesah llajoero, and t he^ uepn Atuoetanain 
Bisso, who were equal in rank with the parents of Bud^pho ; he lived with 
his wife Jasoedera for thirteen years, and had a son who was called Rahoelo 
Coemaren. After the birth of this son he left his wife, and retired into the 
w'oods, where lie lived in great misery for six years. While he was in the 
w'oods, a throne of diamonds and other precious stones descended from hea- 
ven, in whicii he entered and returned from the woods, when he immediately 
became a Biiddhoo. In this throne he was protected by the three following 
gods ; Theacre Aremc, Wishnii, and Mahaswcrc, with swords in their hands. 
The devils, on hearing of the birth and wonders of Biiddhoo, feared that 
he would drive them away from the world and destroy them; and they consulted 
with their king, Wassc-Mantimandc, how to dispute the laws and religion of 
Buddhoo, which the people were fast following. Thereupon they all appeared 
with arms, and fell upon Buddhoo in order to destroy him. But his strength 
and power were far superior; at his command all the grass of t|)e earth, the 
branches and leaves of the trees turned into swords and other warlike instru- 
ments ; and with great violence destroyed (or overcame) all the ^evils. ARer 
this victory over them, he entitled himself, for a week, ** Guntun^a Dtiddhoo^^ 
which means, the conqueror of his enemies.” The next week after the 
conquest there had been rau^ -tain, when the devils conspired again to disturb 
Buddhoo ; and as they were appr(ia<dung him, whilst seated undet^a large tree, 
a snake came forward and sheltered him with Ills head ; the deVits, on seeing 
this, were much terrified, and returned back quietly. 

The third week after the first conquest, the devils appeared again, in the 
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character of dancing girla^ to endeavour by this means to captivate him ; but 
he immediately destroyed them all. 

The fourth week he caused great honours to be paid to the tree under which 
he was seated when the snake appeared and sheltered him. 

The fifth week a throne of rubies descended from heaven, in which he 
entered to receive a message that was brought to him from heaven. 

The sixth week he came^out of thia throne and proceeded towards the tree 
kirryupaloe ; whilst seated under it, he perceived a great number of angels : 
thereupon he immediately began to worship and praise God. 

The seventh week he retired to the city called Sewet Noere, where the 
Emperor Coesele Maha Rajoero had prepared a palace for him; this palace was 
called Jattewarrene, to erect and prepare which the emperor spent all his for- 
tune : this palace was built that Buddhoo might live in it, and receive the visits 
of the emperors, kings, and princes that came to see him, and also to teach 
them his doctrine. He had five apostles ; two of them were always standing 
at his right side, two on the left, while the fifth served him ; besides these five 
apostles he had 500 writers, through whom he proclaimed his doctrines through- 
out that part of the world ; those that did not receive and believe it he des- 
troyed. He also distributed many good books for the goidaitce of the people. 
He was thus employed during forty-five years, till he arrived in the country of 
Coeaerane Noevere, where he lodged in the King^s^garden ; a bed was prepared 
for him here, and on this bed he expired, in the month, the day, and the hour 
of his birth. Whilst his writers were lamenting his loss, hts spirit appeared 
and addressed them in the following words : Be by no means sorry, for the 
hour is come that I must leave this world ; but burn my remains, and deposit 
my bones in a grave, and preserve by all means my doctrine.** And he espe- 
cially directed that they should preserve it, particularly at Ceylon, Siam, and 
Arracan, as the generation of the Emperor Soedoedeno Rajoero would reign 
in those places. 


THE TAJE MAHAL. 

Matchless example of a builder’s power ! 

The ponderous masses on the Memphian sands. 
Stupendous, vast, that smite the gazeris eye 
With that mute wonder with which Nature stuns 
The soul that contemplates her mightiest works,— 
.Bfiem the rude labours of a barbarous age, 
CcMopared with thee, thou brilliant gem of art ! 
Thtfieecy whiteness of thy graceful spires. 

To which the chiiel’s nicest stfokes have lent 
A beauty delicate, inimitable, far 
O'erpassli^ old, and mocking modem skill : 

Lika clusjtm of the purest pearls they seem. 

Or hoary Lapland’s frost-beapangled rocks, 

Of dew«drops glittering in the morning ray. 

Whilst cooling fountmns shed their crystal stores, 
rotes waft their sweets,*^!! is a dream, 

A vitioa, a delusion.— Matdiless work ! 
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THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 

To the Editor^ ike AdtUk Journal • 

Sift s Tilking a rather dUferept view of the eabject treated in en article 
which appears in your last number (vol* xxit. p. 6^) than the writer of that 
article, 1 am induced to address you for the pilose of submitting my own 
opinions on the subject to the writer and to your readers in general. 

Ill the article to which 1 refer, entitled ** 'Hie Future GoverniTient of 
India,” it is maintained that it would be dangerous to transfer the adminiaiia- 
tion of affairs in our Indian possessions from the East-India Company to the 
Crown, chiefly, as I collect from the writer^s arguments, through the exorWtant 
influence which the alteration would vest in the crown. The writer guftrds 
himself, however, against the suspbdon of apficaring to maintain that the 
Company should never be called upon to relinquish their political power, by 
admitting that there may come a time when this power may be withdrawn 
from them without danger ; ** when ail the objections to the free intercourae 
between India and England will disappear; when the Hindus shall be entitled 
to the exercise of a freer scope in political oflairs, short of participation in the 
legislative functions.” ^ 

This concession is, I ftgprehend, incompatible with the tenor of the writePs 
argument ; he is necessarily bound by it to maintain, that the {lolitical influence 
possessed by the Indian Govcrnnicut can never be transferred to the crown with 
safety* In other words, some body, the Company, or a board similar to thftt 
projected by Fox, must be interposed between the Government, of India and 
his Majesty’s ministers. 

For my own part, 1 am so well pre|)arcd to coincide with those who ap- 
plaud the manner in which tiie EasUlndia Company have directed the political 
machine, that 1 should never desire to see any other body substituted (br them, 
provided the writer’s argument be well founded, that tWl Indian patronage (or 
such part of it as remains to the Company) could not be acquired by the 
ministers of England without detriment to the constitution. But I am not 
convinced of the justice of this argument ; for I think that additional safe- 
guards might be provided by the wisdom of our yet uncorrupted legislature, as 
would meet the prospective evil, and if not obviate, would at least very much 
limit, its injurious tendency. For example, the appointment of persons to 
all posts in India might be made by act of Parliament to d^nd upon the 
qualifications, well defined, of the parties, who might be required to undeigo 
previous instructions, of a given length, in preparatory stuiBee, according to 
the nature of their future employment, civil, judicial, ecclesiastical, militai^, 
or naval. I think even such a regulation as this would divest the evil (for 
such I admit it to be) of much of its threatening character} for no man of 
mere mercenary disposition, looking for place only as an ^ yi^ him 
emolument, would be inclined to devote himself ^ study end applicatioo, 
which be might turn to account in bis native Uu^, without, encounterbg 
the risk which he must incur in the distant and uowbdlesoiDe cIud^ of 
India. Those who consented to such (irevious tofl would earn their ap- 
pmntinent. 

My unwillingness to bdieve that die existing node of goeerniag Indie is 
the only one which can be edopted with edventage eecnrity to both 
couatrnsi is lendered somewhat obstinate by the conviction that this node is 

Z 2 productive 
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productive of inconveniences, not in the least attributable to the present govern- 
ing authority, but from the nature of the system and that alone. Confined 
and manacled as the Company are, in many respects, they cannot possess that 
free range which a governing power should possess in order to provide for the 
good of its subjects. Even the restrictions on the expenditure of money is an 
evil which the Company must often feel when they would confer some benefit 
upon the people under tlinr sway. It is admitted on all hands that a body 
like the Company ought to be controlled by the crown in order to counteract 
oppression, ond prevent the mischiefs arising fi om maladministration, which 
may proceed from incapacity as well as intention; but a controlling power 
established to prevent evil, docs not necessarily also possess the ability to 
originate good. 

In Mr. Auber’s lately published work, it is observed as follows: 

'fbe distance of India, the nature of iU govei nnicnts, and the peculiarity of i)s 
inhabitants, appear to demand the vigilance and cunttol of a distinct and separate body, 
responsible to the public for their conduct, directed and controlled by legislative pro- 
visions, and subject on ail political matters to tiie superintendence of the constitutional 
executive power of the country. 

The existing system lias been significantly callcil “ a system of checks.” It is 
certain that to none of the afTaits of the country lias moic publicity been given than to 
those relating to the East- India Company, and to the hicnsures connected with the 
government of the extensive empire committed to their charge. 

An objection to the Court of Directors being entrusted with the administration of 
Iiulta has been urged, on the ground of their being directors of a commercial com- 
pany. Had not the alfuire of India been confided to a body constituted as the Easl- 
India Company is, possessing the joint character of sovereign and merchants, the 
Britisli possessions in that quarter of tlie globe might have long ceased to occasion 
discussion as to the best mode of administering tliem ; ns nothing short of the funds 
drawn from the commercial brunch of their atfairs could have enabled the Court of 
Directors to meet demaruU consequent upon political measures which have been 
deemed essential to the preservation of our interests in India. «p 

All this is very well ; 1 agree cordially with Mr. Auber in the latter part of 
this quotation : but although the peculiar state and circumstances of Britisli 
India have been hitherto such ns it would have been folly to adapt by violence 
to any other system, so far as regards the security of our possession of it ; 
my doubt is this, namely, w Iiether the anomalous administration of the East- 
India Company, nominally supreme, but really subject to the control, ns to 
Its acts, of the sovereign authority at home, will not be, in future^ disadvan- 
tageous to the country governed. I can readily imagine a multitude of in- 
stances in which the present Indian Government would be incapacitated from 
effecting great changes for the benefit of their subjects, and woidd rest con- 
tented with w'orking the machine of governm^it as it exists, from want of those 
large powers which can be exclusively exerted by a royal hand. I doubt 
whether the present form of government, whilst it may be without the vices 
and defects of another form, be not at the same lime divested of the ability to 
ctlecL good, which would afford a sort of counterpoise to its inseparable conco- 
mitants of evil. 

Let me rcjieat that it is upon the nature of the sysieni alone I found my 
hypothetical dmihls of the policy of continuing the present mode of govern- 
K ing India. 1 vhould he otherwise one of the most strenuous advocates for its 
.^continuance, aud would be propaied to say, esto perpefua f 


My 
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My scruples as to the propriety of withdrawing the political functions alto- 
gether from the Company, are derived from a consideration which the writer iii 
your journal did not think fit to touch upon ; to wit, the injustice of the act. 
To say nothing of the prejudice which the Company’s coniinercial^coucerns 
might sustain from the loss of the sovereign character, it would be a loss 
which no pecuniary or otlier indemnity could compensate. Sovereignty is a 
species of property which can be bartered for no equivalent. Its more' abstract 
name, the very shadow of royalty, has in it such divinity, tliat millions would 
offer to become purchasers of the unsubstantial object, were there any mart 
in which it could be acquired. 

The point of question, whether the Company would remain lords of India 
after the cessation of the exclusive privileges granted by the Legislature, is a 
very complicated and difficult one. There can be no doubt that for the first 
century and a half of the existence of this corporation, their sovereign title to 
the territorial acquisitions they hud made in India was undisputed. It was not 
until the year 177^, when the Company resolved to “ stand forth as Dewan” 
of the Bengal provinces (an office conferred upon them in perpetuity by a fir- 
man from Delhi seven years before), and to employ their own servants in col- 
lecting the revenues, that a dispute arose at home respecting their territorial 
rights ; and from that period the statutes passed for continuing tp the Company 
their exclusive commercials privileges, ha\c contained a clause reserving the 
rights of the Crown, without prejudice to those of the Company. If this 
clause be necessary to save the royal rights, it follows that the maxim put forth 
at the period referred to, in opposition to the Company’s pretensions to 
sovereignty, cannot be a fundamental principle of the constitution, namely, 
that all conquests made by subjects necessarily belong to the Crown ; and then 
it follows that the ancient possessions of the Company, at least, are tbcir’a in 
indefeasablc sovereignty. Tliat the omnipotence of Parliament can demolish 
their pretensions is indisputable ; but this is no proof that they are not well- 
founded. 

Perhaps a middli course may be discovered, whereby the ends of all may be 
secured. The Crown may be admitted to a more direct authority in the 
government of India than is now possessed, by which means all the advan- 
tages in the sole power of the supreme authority to afford may be confcrroil 
upon the natives of India; and the Company ragy, at the same time, retain 
their character of sovereign, and consequently much of their present political 
influence, the loss of which the writer in your last journal conceives perhaps 
with some justice) would be the prelude to a change in our representative 
system. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

December 8M. A. B. 


In the article to which our correspondent refers several inaccuracies oecqr 
(owipg toUic MS. not having been revised by the writer), which we arc desired to cor- 
rect ; VIZ, 6^2% line4,/«r “possessions’* read “empire;** p. 6*3Si, line 29, qfler 
“ consistent” read “ even ;”*'p.’ line 37, mftead if “ an oppressive and dvafiotic 
system of government” read “any modification of despotism.” 
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THE PROGRESS OF INQUIRY INTO THE LEARNING OF INDIA.* 

The nyiiya, or logic, of the Hindus, has been hitherto but little InYestigated; 
we have the translation of one elementary work, the Shtras of Gautama, hi 
the second edition of Ward’s account of the Hindus; and the elements of the 
science 6ave been very recently set forth in English by the Director of the^ 
Royal Asiatic Society; but we are still merely upon the threshold of the inves- 
tigation ; and the objects of long and laborious study amongst the Hindus 
themselves, ore considerably removed from the simple elements : we can easily 
conceive that the knowlege is not worth the acquisition, but the history of 
Hindu literature is incomplete whilst the subject is imperfectly explored, and 
we cannot institute that comparison beween it and the philosophy of ancient 
and modern Europe, which is requisite for an entire view of the progress of 
human intellect. 

Of the mimansas there are two systems : it is usually said that one is 
applied to the explanation of the practical, and the other to the theoretical 
part of the Vedtis ; the former advocating the importance of ceremonial rites, 
and the latter discussing the great questions of matter and spirit, and the 
nature of God and man ; the latter is better known by the name v6danta ; with 
the real character of the former, or pftrva mimansns, we do nq^ pretend to be 
acquainted: no account whatever of the system^is tb be found except in 
Ward's work, where a translation is given of the chief doctrines as found in 
the Dherma Dipaka, and other elementary treatises. With vedanta the 
public should be more familiar, as, besides the scattered noticed to be found in ” 
the Reiearchei^ and in the works of various intelligent travellers, different 
sources of information have been laid before it. Thf york of Ward contains 
a list of eighty-eight books on the subject, and a translati^ of one of its 
principal elementary treatises, tlie Vedanta Sara: the PrabJm Chandrodaya^ 
a inetiq>hy8ical drama, translated and published by the late Dr.' Taylor, advo- 
cates its tenets, and they are further illustrated by a tract published alonjj with 
the drama, the Aima Bodha, or Knowledge of Spirit. The principal tracts 
published by Roinraohun Roy within the last ten or twelve years, have also 
furnished ample illustration of this philosophy. The metaphysical part of the 
Bkagavat Gita^ translated by Wilkins, in 178£i, belongs |o the vedanta ^stem ; 
and in 1801 two thick quartos, entitled T/teohgia Jndka^ containing a Latin 
translation, by Anquetil du Perron, of Dara Shekoh’s Persian version of the 
Upanishads of the Vedas, the basis of thc"Vedanta philosophy, was given to 
the learned world. The senator (now Count) Lanjuinais gave a popular form 
to the doctrine of the Upanishads, by publishing a summary in French about 
1804. Is it credible that, in the teeth of this accumulated evidence, Mr. Mdl 
denies the existence of the Vedanta philosophy as a wrUien eyitem f ** The 
Vedanta doctrine,” he observes^ ^ which ha^i^ught the fancy of ^me of the 
admirers of Sanscrit, appears to be .delivered noee, and noi tn any other 
made: no passage from any Santcrii work has been quoted for it.” What can 
we think after this of this historian’s honesty or research ? His Ignorance of 
the existence of Sanscrit woji» treating qf the Vedanta doctrine is ^xcusablh, 
if real ; and if pretended, h is worse. ^ 

The lost of the upangas is law, and this, after grammar. Is the brandi of 
Hindu literature that has been most successfully cultivated. The laudable 
l|jj|||iRre of the EritirK Government to discharge its duties to its Hindu subjects 

has 
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has ever dinpoaed it to couatenance the publication of legid authorities, both 
in the or^nal tett and titinslaUons; and the certainty of encouvagement, the 
chance of distinction, and the prospect of pecuniary gain, have stimulated the 
indusU^y of publishers and translators. In the original Sanscrit we have the 
Menu SanhUd, the Miidkekerof the Vyavahhra section of the Virawitrodeya, 
the Bayohhaga of Jimiitaviihana, the works of Nanda Pundita and Devanda 
Bhatu on Adoption, and that of Crlshna Terkalankkra on the order of inheri- 
Unce. The list, however, of useful works is still very far from complete. 
We want the original text of the eigh|Mn inspired l^^ators which are perpe- 
tually quoted in the more modern works, and which we have no means of 
verifying ; we want, also, the Pardiara Mddhaviya^ the comment of Mkdhavn, 
the ablest scholar of modern tinties, on the text of the sage Parksara; we want, 
likewise, the Smriii Chandrtkd, and the Saraewati Viids^ one or two of the 
Mttydkhai, the Vivdda Chintdnteni for Mithila, and the text of the Digest, and 
two or three of Ragbunandan's Tatwas for Bengal. These^rorksare essential 
to complete a printed series, the only form in which authorities can be appeal- 
ed to with satisfaction, of the body of Hindu law, applicable to the greater 
part, if not the whole of f^dia. 

In the shape of translation, we, have the Tn*tituie» of Menu^ by Sir Wm. 
Jones ; the of Jagannat’hoy^y Mr. Colcbcooke ; and the JUa^adhdga of 
Jimutavahana, and thait> section of the Mitakshard^ on Inheritance, by the 
same ; the work on Adoption, by Mr. Suthcriand, and the Bayakrama^ by 
Mr* Wynch : we Jinve also an original work on Hindu law, as current in 
Bengal, by Sir F« Macnaghten. There still remains, however, much to be 
efl^cted ; humbler talent would be usefully employed in translating the wholp 
of the Vyavahara portiqj^,g|' the Mxidkihatd^ the Pardtara MdUhavlya, and the 
Smriii Chahdrikd, But there is a splendid task for loftier pretensions ; and he 
would deserve wefl of British India who, possessing a competent knowledge 
of general law, and having derived from the authorities we have named above 
familiarity ^ith the principles of the Hindu law, as maintained in different 
provinces, as well ai being conversant with the practice of the courts, should 
take a comprehensive ^w of the whole, in spirit, as well as in letter, and if 
not able to mould it^futo perfect consistency, should determine precisely in 
wbakit differs from or from other systems. It is much to be regretted 
that the late Mr. Ellis d^ not live to effect some ^undertaking of this nature, 
to which the lectures he read before the Medras S^iety seem to have borne a 
leudin^y : we are quite satisfied that he would have succeeded. 

Tknae systems of metaphysics which impugn the authority of the Vedas are 
excluded from the branches of true knowledge by the guide here followed by 
Sir Wm. Jones. The motive for their exclusion is obvious enough ; but as for 
as the Sdnkhya and Patanjali schools are concerned, their interdiction is not 
universally re^gognized, and they aiy^most usually classed with the orthodox sys- 
tems. Except the view of the principles taken by Mr. Colebrooke, and the trans- 
lalion of the Sdnhhya Sdra, in Ward's account of the Hlbdus, we are without 
any knowledge of their tendency and character. Of fhe six schools considered 
heterodox si belong^ to the followers of Budha, we are' yet utterly ignorant. 

The view of ^du learning taken by the tract translated by Sir Wm. Jones, 
is to that which is considered sacred, and excludes all that literature 

which is most estimable in general opiaion«-rfrie literature of poetry, and 
fictiott, and profime history. Of these we yet know but little. The sacred 
poems, tlqi Rdmdyana and MahdhhdrtU, are not to be received as favourable 
specimens of Hindu fancy : imagination in them is subservient to superstition ; 
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they profess to record the actions of feaints and gods, and necessarily lose, in 
marvellous suid supernatural regard for the tamer probohilities of human life* 
But refect the legends and they will lie found to contain much beautiful 
imagery, animated description, and tender and natural feeling : in fact, neither 
of these works is yet well known, and nothing can be ^more unjust than the 
pictures wliicli have been given of them ; amongst other blemishes they have 
been charged with metaphors perpetual, and these the most violent and 
strained, often the most unnatural and ridiculous;’* than which nothing can 
l)c less true. It is not the genius of Sanscrit composition to delight in meta- 
phor, and in this respect it furnishes a striking contrast to Arabic and Persian 
poetry. Modern wTiters may be sometimes charged with thi!» vice, as they 
were taught to consider it a beauty hy their Mohammedan masters ; but the 
farther we go back into antiquity the simpler the &t3le becomes. We know 
nothing in the literature of ancient or modern Europe which can be compared 
to the Rdnuiyana for the absence of metaphorical ornament, or for the naketi 
siraplicit}' of its style. We are not sure whether the rash conceit of modern 
criticism be not more fatal to truth than the creduli^ of ignorance. 

Tlic poetical compositions of the Hindus, which ifo not bear a sacred charac- 
ter, arc yet scarcely known to English literature. Notices of the most cele- 
brated poems, and sonic interesting pasj||ge8 from them, arc given by Mr. 
Colebrooke in his Essay on Sanscrit andPhikrit prosod^^ in ^ic tenth volume 
of the liesearchcs ; but it was'no pi/l't of his plan to take any detailed view of 
their merits, and we have but two entire translations to which \vc can a}>pcal. 
These are the Songt^ of Jaya Dvoa, hy Sir Wni. Jones, and. the Cioud Mes* 
iengert by Mr. Wilson; the former exhibits great delicacy and tenderness^ of 
passion; the latter dLsp]a>s the same qualities comlm^ with picturesque des* 
crlptiou; there is no abuse of metaphor nor turgicul^of expression in cither; 
they both suffer much by translation in point of style ; the Songx of Japa Deva 
are written in every variety of the lighter kinds of verse, and are inconceivably 
soft and melodious ; the st^le of the Cloud Messenger is more uniform and 
stotcly, but is equally musical and polished. 

Of the rhetoric of the Hindus we yet know abs^utcly nothing ; and the 
specimens of their drama have been calculated to cxdkeTather than to gratify 
curiosity. Even Mill, with .all his prejudices the llitidiis, admits 

SacotUdla to have many beautiful passages, and caii contrive to say nothing 
more harsh of it than that in whatever constitutes its bcaut\' it is rivalled by 
the song of Solomon. We do not admit the justice of the comparison, 
though bucked by Voltaire’s irreverent critique of the latter poem, but wc do 
not think it detracts from the worth of Saconidla. SaconidUt^ however, is a 
mythological drama, founded on a mar\''ellous and legendary tale ; the story 
is therefore to be judged with an allowance for Hindu belief, wlueb the un- 
initiated reader is not prepared to make, |^d in his eyes, therefore, the inci- 
dents detract from the dramatic truth of the composition. The'bindu theatre, 
however, is not confined to mythology for the plots of its pieces; and 
although there is that bios towards thfpi, which the close connexion of the 
national creed and manners might lead us to expect, yet the dramas not 
unfreqiiently divergi^ from’^is association, and borrow their action from mere 
mortal life. Saconidla^ consequently, docs not enable us to pronounce an 
opinion upon tlie dramatic \vritings of the Hindus, and we must await that 
further developm^^nt of them which we have been for some time, led to 
^‘expect. We understand that the socretu’y to the Asiatic Society)iha.s bi^tn 
to submit his translations of select Hindu plays to the press. 

Wc 
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We may Cake seme credit to ourselves for having been the first to draw 
attention to the fictions of the Hindus^ and prove how mistaken was the 
notion which restricted them to the apologues of the HUopadesa, There is no 
language in which they more abound than in Sanscrit, and few in which they 
possess more merit, ft is, however, to the history of fiction that they will 
most usefully contribute, and they will go farther than any collections yet 
known, to solve the problem which engaged the interest and research of Percy 
and Warton, and other writers, as eminent for learning as taste. We observe 
that the subject has found a place in a popular magazine at home,* and that not 
only our stories, but our approximations, have been cited to shew that nidlun 
at jam dictum, quod non dictum stt prius^ 

Mr^ill states : it is acknowledged on all hands that no historical composi- 
tion whatever appears to have existed in the literature of the Hindus.^’ This 
position, it may be observed, is of great importance to his theory, as he draws' 
from it the inference ** that they had not reached that point of intellectual 
maturity at which the record of the past, for the guidance of the future, 
begins to be understood.” Unfortunately for his conclusion, his postulate is 
not true. This acknowlec^mcnt he cites as being made on all hands, is not, 
so made, and he is obliged to qu|jify the teit by a note, admitting that Sir 
William Jones had observed it w'a^bch to be regretted that no Hindu nation 
but the Cathmirians had left regular fiistorij|B. To this Mr. Mill replies, ** what 
he meant by excepting the Cashmirians we kno^ not ; no history of them has 
eoer^ hecn scenP By whom, w'e may ask ? By a Dr. Tennant, who states 
that, although “ we have had recourse to the Sanscrit retords at Benares for 
several years, no history of the country has been found which is the composi- 
tion of a native.” If, iui|C$d of wasting his time with Dr. Tennant, Mr. Mill 
had looked into the nintlfrohime of the Ahiaiic Pesmrohes, he would have 
found that the History of Cashmir had been seen ; that it was in Mr. Cole- 
brooke’s possession ; that extracts from it were cited by that gentleman, and 
that he had announced an intention of giving a detailed account of the work. 
Again, in the tenth volume, he would have found that it was cited by Colonel 
Wilford, with w'hosc di^ipertations he professes to be familiar. So much for 
the extent and accu^l^ of Mr. Mill’s researches. But, not only did the 
Cashmirians possess of historical writingfl^in Sanscrit, but they are far 

from tinfrequent in otBer'^arts of Imfia. In the Dekhin, local histories or 
cheritras are very common ; in the province of Orissa such records exist, and 
are cited by Mr. Stirling in the volume of the Researches just published, who 
remarks that Mr. Mill’s observation on Hindu history does not hold good 
with regard to Orissa, for the Hindus of this province do possess accounts 
which carry an appearance of truth, and which they themselves believe of 
their more modern kings and their actions. It is true these records are not of 
ancient date ; but they are still s^iicable as proofs of Mr. Mill's utter unde- 
qnaintance wM the subject, for he is not satisfied with denying the existence 
of historical records prior to the Mohammedan invasion ; but adds, " t« 
perhaps etui more remarkable, that (gnee that period no historical work has 
been produced by a Hindu :** to this tb|^ works cited by Mr. Stirling are an 
unanswerable reply ; besides which, we have now^lbefore us an Akbar JVdma, 
or hbtory of the reign of that prince, in very classical Sanscrit. It is also 
well known that many Hindus about the courts of Mohammedan princes 
cultivated composition in Persian ; and we have likewise in our possession a 
TMkh i Hind, and a Tarikh i Cashmir, both by Hindu authors ; whilst the 
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Lcb al Tawarikh^ a gcncrul and voluminous history of India, is the work of 
Biiuli'abun, the son of Raja Bhara Mai, names undeniably Hindu, In this 
respect, therefore, as well as in regal'd to ancient histories, Mr. Mill has dis- 
played a want ot accuracy equalled only by his want of mistrust in himself, 
and by the imperfect diligence with which he had discharged the duties of a 
critical historian. 

We have dwelt, perhaps, longer on this subject than may be thought neces- 
sary, but we have been happy td avail ourselves of the opportunity to offer 
some view of what has been really done in Sanscrit literature. An opinion 
generally prevails that we have penetrated into its inmost recesses, and are in 
possession of all that is valuable. With respect to what is valuable or worth- 
less, opinions will differ; those who have studied the subject will not be 
inclined to undcr-rate their acquirements ; and those who have not, will be 
disposed to contemn attainrncutl;^ they have not ac(|iiired. The truth will 
be probably, as usual, in the mean ; nothing is valueless that contributes to 
illustrate the history of our species, although the, absolute accession to actual 
knowledge may be less than partial anticipation expected. We arc not, how- 
ever, discussing the quality of Hindu literature, bdt our competence to value 
it; and heie, we do not hesitate to say, that we are m>r yet qualified to appre- 
ciate it with justice In fact very little harf^yet been done towards supplying 
materials for an estimate : individuals have done much, but how few arc the 
labourers 1 Jones, Wilkins, And Cblebrooke, arc the only extensive con- 
tributors to Hindu literature, in whom we can confidently confide. Wilfqrd, 
with great learning aM equal industry, was always in pursuit of a phantasm, 
and for a time was shamefully misled. Ward had accumulated great, and, 
upon the whole, very correct information ; but his notions arc not rarely 
narrowed by his religious impressions, and his khd^ledgc of India is very 
much restricted to Bengal only. There arc other labourers of considerable 
estimation, but who prosecuted their Hindu studies only in specific directions ; 
as Havis and Bentley in astronomy, Carey and Yates in grammar, and the 
translators of the works on law named above: others again seem to have 
shrunk from publication, and Hamilton, and Ellis, and Fell, have carried with 
them to the grave attainments of the highest class. The active ^cultivators of 
Hindu literature at present in. the field are few indeec^^i^ are afraid we could 
not point out above a solitary instance in India, and^W'.^olebrooke seems to 
stand alone in England ; wc have therefore scarcely more than a dozen names, 
in a literature of which Sir Win. Jones observes, “wheiever wc direct our 
attention to it, the notion of infinity presents itself we have indeed but 
broke up the surface, followed a few straggling veins, and there is ain])le work 
before us to penetrate to the centre of the mine. Hitherto, however, what 
lias been done bus been done by Englishmen ; for Paolino was a very super- 
ficial {Sanscrit scholar, and Du Perron still less profound : in future they must 
expect competitors. The pages of the Jouf^al Asiatique indicate a number of 
worthy rivals ; and Schlegcl, in his proposed translation of the whole of the 
Rdntayana, takes a bold and fearful flight. Our own translators flagged in the 
Accond book ; it is perhaps now too late%r them to redeem their credit, and 
they must yield the palm to German' persevei’ance. If, however, there be 
any feeling of national pride amongst us, it is to be most fervently hoped 
that neither the encouragement of Government, nor the energies of indi- 
viduals, will be wanting to maintain that place in the cultivation of Sanscrit 
literature which Great Britain has assumed, and whicb)^ it is to be hoped, she 
will always continue to preserve, in every liberal aim of intellectual ambition. 

[7'<» bt ro»tfn(bd nrit toon/b.] 
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MESSRS. SAV AND SISMONDL 

Amongst the modern writers who have attacked the existing system of 
government established in British India are two French economists, M, J. B. 
Say and M. I. C. L. S. dc Sismondi. These gentlemen have publibhcd essays 
upon India, in a periodical work of Paris not remarkable for its accuracy on 
English topics, wherein they have committed the most egregious errors, partly 
occasioned by an unfortunate selection of authorities for the s>uj)p]y of dnta^ 
and partly by precipitate reasoning upon principles, which more mature 
reflation and better information would have taught tiicni to be inapplicable to 
the subject, 

M. Say wc believe to have been altogetlij||: misled, c\cc|>t in one remarkable 
particular (where he adds an assnrneil sum of twenty-five millions to the 
Indian debt, instead of dcductin^r it, for the purpose of showing the real con- 
dition of our finances in India); but M. Sismondi's mistakes proceed, in our 
opinion, from an eager appetite for notoriety, which prompts him to write 
upon almost every subject, without deeming it necessary to waste much time 
in study and reflection : hence be is supcrficii^l, confident, and liable to be- 
come the easy victim of any missfbtement which flatters his prejudices. Besides 
his dissertations upon Indian afliiiis, whirh uil^Jy confirm our remarks, he has, 
since his visit to this country, published treatises upon other subjects— 
for example, the corn (piestion and the commercial 'distress of England— 
which discover very erroneous and hasty views, as w'cll as a confident tone of 
argument, which is too often the concomitant of superficial knowledge. 

Ills hypotheses on t]^j^nst-mentioncd subject, the commercial crisis of Eng- 
land, have called forth the strictures of M. Say himself, in an article which 
has appeared in n French periodical work. It is useful for those who, in this 
country, place reliance upon the theories of these writers, to find that they 
disagree, toto co?/o, with each other ; and that the principles which they res- 
pectively lay down as immutably a^iplicablc to the science of political economy 
are so totally contra^tory, that no confidence can safely be placed in those 
of either : at any rai^^|>oth cannot be right, and both may possibly be wrong. 

The following i^^'iSi^anslation of M. Say’s remarks ; the subject is one 
which cannot fail to be interesting to every Englisii reader : 

^M. de Sismondi has announced a new edition of his ‘‘New Principles of 
Political Economy,” in which he attacks more violently than ever ‘ the learned 
of the present day who profess in so brilliant a manner the econouiical 
sciences.’ We wait the appearance of the work to puss n judgment upon it; 
and wc shall congratulate ourselves if M. de Sismondi shtill be found to have 
multiplied therein those observations, pregnant with sense and refinement, 
which he scattered so plentifully throughout his first edition. But in the 
mean time wc may be allowed to offer some remarks upon the pretended new 
principles promised in his article. Such discussions as these cannot be indiffe- 
rent to the public, for they conccriilts interests. 

“ M. de Sismondi has visited England. He was struck with the commercial 
distress of that country. Its artizans ‘ perish by famine the Irish support 
themselves ‘ only u(>on potatoes their clothing is * merely rags :* and M. dc 
Sismondi lays all this to the account of the system which cries up production. 
Let us understand ea^b other : M. de Sismondi surely possesses more sense 
than to pretend, that the more we augment provisions the Jess wc have to cat; 
that the more raiment wc make the less clothes wc have; or that it is more 
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difficult to purchase these articles, whra, by the progress of industryt we have 
succeeded in fixing them at a lower price. But be thinks that more hr produced 
than can be consumed ; and that those who wish to become consumers do not 
gain sufficient for that purpose. I have honestly endeavoured to reduce his 
ooin|)lalnts to their simplest expression. Let us now examine how far they 
are well founded, and whether the modern system of political economy ought 
to be answerable for them. 

“ There is an excess of production in England, says M. de Sismondi ; but 
has he formed a sufficiently clear idea of what is understood by the term pro- 
duction ? If it means the making of more hats than there arc heads, his argu- 
ment would have some force : but a man who writes upon political economy 
cannot be ignorant that production is only that which reimburses advances 
made. The manufacturer who cx{^nds to the value of twenty-five shillings in 
order to create a value of twcnt]f^Ehilhngs, docs not producc~he destroys. 
True production yields value; an article cannot possess value unless it be in 
demand by a consumer; and the latter would not bear the expense of it unless 
he wished to consume it. True production, therefore, is followed con- 
sumption. ** Well, well, M. de Sismondi \iill say, if there have not been too 
many productions, too much merchandize has been labricated ; and ‘ it is your 
theories which have encouraged the producers to occasioh this glut, the existing 
cause of the distress in the civilized world.’ 

** M. de Sismondi does us (thil^'^nodern political economists) too much honour. 
Not a single speculator in England ever concerned himself about our labours 
when he projected d^nipuny, or extended his commercial transactions. All 
have been equally actuated by a desire to get money ; and if they had consulted 
our work, they would have there seen that the only true industry is that, the 
produce of which is worth the cxjieiisc which it has occasioned ; moreover, 
that it is imposKiblc to have too much of such industry, whatever M. de Sis- 
mondi may say u[)on the subject, tsince the undertaker derives thence a profit, 
and the labourers their wages. So far from our theories having been the cauii^ 
of the glut referred to, it is owning to their not being adopted that the glut has 
taken (ilace, and that the artizans have been plunged into misery. Why then 
take part against political economy ? But a few years bgo, there was a come- 
dian at Paris who wished to plswe the end of his cane^Mn the safety-valve of 
a steam-machine. A philosopher said to him, * >oii wilf occasion the vessel to 
explode.’ The actor paid no regard to this caution ; and he was killed. Was 
philosophy to blame for this ? 

I am inclined to think that M.de Sismondi labours under much misapprehen- 
sion with regard to the end of political economy. He wishes that it should con- 
trol the very nature of things ; but things will not submit to our government ; 
all our ambition, it appears to me, ought to be confined to the well observing 
and well understanding them, and to classing them well, if we are able to do 
80. Herein the true science consists. It gives no other advice, than showing 
mankind the good or evil consequences of what they do : and what more solid 
counsel can be given them ? At the pei^pd we have now reached, it can no 
longer be said that ' the increase of wealth adjusts itself to the increase of the 
population ' that the distribution of wealth is made in a certain ratio, and 
that consiimption increases with population*’* The distribution of wealth, aa 
well as consumption and population, proceeds in spite of us and our books. 
It would somotiiut ) be very desirable that the wealth produced should distri- 
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buteitself otherwiae than it doea; but otir wishes are not consulted. It is the 
antecedent actions of mankind which produce certain fruits^ and not our 
wishes or our exhortations. 

^ For from weakening the natural laws of political economy discovered by 
good writers^ the late commercial crisis has amply confirmed them. It is 
explained upon the principles of Ricardo on money ; the only part» probably^ 
of the science upon which he has imparted to us any new and important truths. 
The spirit of speculation was excited in an extravagant manner by the banks 
which, throughout England, enjoyed the privilege of issuing notes payable to 
the bearer. Every man who wished to project a scheme, or who, dreaming of 
a fortane, wished to embark in a project already formed, had only to nranu* 
facture bills of exchange, which one or other of the numerous banks in 
England would discount. These banks g^e in return (after deducting the 
discount) their own notes, payable to the nirorer, which circulated like money. 
Hence projects could be undertaken without capital ; and the bankers themp 
selves could make advances to schemers without possessing any more capital 
than they. What was the consequence ? The abundance of the instrument of 
circulation (money and bank-notes) caused its value to decline in relation to 
bullion ; and from the instant that a piece of gbid was no longer wortli so much 
as the same weight of bullion, holders flocked to the bankers to change notes 
into gold coin, and the gold coin into bullion. As fast as the Bank caused 
sovereigns to be coined, they were melted dom. I saw myself, at the Bank 
of England, cases filled with ingots of gold which had t^n imported at great 
loss, and which were of little service for the relief of dmmerce, and for the 
prevention of the crisis. The Government, at its own expense, converted 
these ingots into coin, which was melted down as soon as issued. 

** The sequel of all tiiis necessarily was, that the bankers, obliged to pay 
their notes, and being unable to re-issue them, were incapacitated from dis- 
counting fresh biUls, which the projectors offered them, in order to raise the 
Mcessary funds to redeem those already dibconnted. The latter, forced to 
meet their engagements, and possessing no real capital, found themselves 
insolvent, after having converted every thing into money, and selling at a 
reduced price whatey^merchantable commodities they had.^ 

** All the schemes ]H|ch had been commenced were now at a stand ; goods 
were sold far below ’^prime cost; the manufacturers who had carried on 
business in the most prudent manner, were disabled from continuing their con- 
cerns; hence the mass of starving artizans; hence the proposal made by 
Government to reduce the duty upon the importation of corn; hence the 
complaints of the large lande<i proprietors, who cannot sustain the competition 
of foreign corn by reason of the taxes by which they ore themselves pressed 
down. 

** I may now be allowed to ask M. de Sismondi whether there be any thing in 
all this which weakens the principles established by good writers. Is it not 
obvious, on the contrary, that these principles, which are but the simple expo- 
sition of the nature of things, i^l suggest useful precautions against the 
recurrence of the same misfortunes? Is he justified in saying to us, * Behold 
the result of your theories, in the very place where they have been put into 
practice ?* Is there any necessity, as be pretends, ‘ to seek some new explana- 
tions of phenomena, so strange to the laws which we fancied we had esta- 
blished?* 

• •• Some merchanu. In order to a\old. or rather retard thdr ruin, even purchaied gooda upon credit, 
andaoM them at half-price for ready money." 
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blished ?’ Doubtless there are few subjects upon which^ffllple have wandered 
so much as political economy ; every one thinks he can write upon this topic 
without having fully studied it : one writer was about to publish a pamphlet 
recently, in which this commercial crisis was attributed to the Congress of 
Panama, which assembled a year afterwards 

Chanin a ce mkier^ 

Pent 2)erdre impundmeni de Vvnere et du papier, 

** The picture drawn by M. de Sismondi of the situation of England that 
rich country, in which the great majority of the natives are exposed to the 
severest privations, is full of truth. The deplorable prejudices of the English 
relative to entails, and the law of priiiiogoniturc, are, in part, the cause of 
this evil ; but we may reproach the good-natured writer whom I am obliged to 
combat, with being completely mfs'takcn regarding many other causes etpially 
powerful ; with intermeddling with the questions respecting capital and income, 
without having perhaps sufficiently studied the functions of the one and the 
source of the other, lie pretends that, embarrassed iii deciding ‘ what capi- 
tal and what is income, wc have found it easier to retrench the latter altoge- 
ther in our calculations.’ May I not justly reproach him with having for- 
gotten, that in my Traiic d'‘ Economic Politique, I have devoted a quarter of a 
volume to the definition of the functions of capital, and a quarter of another 
volume to trace the source of ’ our incomes, as well as the causes which aug- 
ment or diminish them ? When lie shall have demonstrated that I am deceived 
upon all these poiniii and that such things happen not in the manner I ha\c 
described, I shall then receive with gratitude the new truths which he shall 
substitute for iny errors.” 

It is obvious that, when two writers upon a given subject, with views 
and principles so diametrically opposed, arrive at the same conclusion (as 
these two writers have done regarding ludia), there is rcas^ to suspect some 
fallacy in their arguments. 


EDUCATION OF CADETS. 

To the Jlduor of the Amtic JoumdL'*- 

Sir : In your last volume, p. 508, an intelligent correspondent is impressed 
with the indispensable necessity of giving a certain degree of military education 
to cadets of infantry and cavalry. He appears sensible that, independent of 
the fairness and justice of so desirable a measure, in reference to three 
branches of the service receiving the benefits of early culture, the prosperity 
and welfare of India must depend materially on imparting useful knowledge to 
those who at future periods will command armies in India. The pressure on 
the revenue, occasioned by the late war, has unavoidably preventjsd the Court 
of Directors from carrying into execution a plan that experiences general 
aiqjrobation, as certainly second in importance to no other public proceeding. 
Your correspondent recommends that these cadets should be educated at 
Sandhurst, if parents or relatives will bear the expense. This few wRfl^Id do ; 
and giving rank to the (jj^rtniiate few who might be educated there, would give 
rise to jealousies, and disadvantageous consequences in future life, without 
^adequate benefit the service in India. The education |^ven at Marlow, 
formerly, was not found to be precisely that best calculated for India; and 
under this impression, and from the suggestions of experienced officers, joined 

to 
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to my own observii||j|^ in all parts of India, 1 sketched in former letters the 
description of military and scientific instruction absolutely necessary. It con* 
sists with the dignity of the £ast-India Company to have an establishment of 
their own for the essential purpose in view, and that ought to be near to, but 
distinct from, Addiscombe, in order that the cadets of infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, and engineers, might occasionally meet on one field of exercise with 
great benefit to general progress. At other times, the four lines would 
carry on their studies without intermixing. It is thought that two years and a 
half, t>bm the age of fourteen to sixteen and a half, would sufiice for acquiring 
all that has been stated requisite : the cadet might then be permitted to remain 
six months at home, to see a little of men and manners, and of his native coun* 
try. This practical interroursc would be useful, and exclude a remark sometimes 
made : — Bwotum m crasso juraret acre naium, I have known. Sir, many 
excellent men in India, who have feelingly ISttmented the want of a due degree 
of car/y education : they attempted study at too late a period, when no stable 
superstructure could be formed in the mind for want of foundation to sue* 
tain it. Such characters were niiinerous ; and when they attained to com- 
mand, no detriment arose where they had the good sense to bo guided by able 
men on their staff. In early life, wc resist the intrusion of thought that a more 
advanced age will force into the human mind. Waller has quaintly, but 
beautifully, expressed this reflection on defects rendered more i\tipremve by 
Hme: 

Tlie sours dark cottage, battered and decayed. 

Lets in new light through chinks that tinie has mlldc. 

Let but the poor cadet receive the quantum of professional education 
imperiously demanded even by the public interest, and he will be spared the 
physical and moral pain of otherwise unavoidable reflection, independent of 
concomitant injury arising to the service. It is to be recollected, tliat the 
e^poation alluded fb will not cost to the parents more than they now lay out 
iff^ving more imperfect provincial instruction ; and every year logt in delaying 
what is prevalent in the King’s service, cannot but be highly detrimental to 
the best interests of the £ast-lndia Company. 

Your’s, &c. 

Summerlands, Exeter^ ^ John Macwonald. 

December \th^ 1826i: 

P. S. At page 660 of your last volume, end of the first paragraph, coii 
[no doubt a mistake of tnin^ should have been printed we^t. Philosophers, in 
their closets, place magnetic poles where navigators find none. Halley puts a 
pole in Baffin’s Bay, and another near Spitsbergen. Euler situates one near 
to where Captain Parry wintered in 1819. Churchman places a magnetic pole 
on the west coast of America. Knifilt situates one on the east coast of Green- 
land. Lately, Professor Hansteen puts down a couple of poles to the west 
of the real one discovered by Captain Parry. If five of these mere creatures 
of imagination existed, the west variation could not be even one-half of what 
is found. These facts occasioned the conclusion drawn at the end of the 
paragraph where eaxt should have been weetm 
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CONSUMPTION OF OPIUM IN CHINA. 

The following curious particulars respecting the trade and consumption of 
opium in China arc given in the Singapore Chronicle of June 8. 

STATEMENT RELATIVE TO THE CONSUMPTION OF OPIUM 

IN CHINA. 

Season 1821-22. 

The quantity of Patna and Benares opium sold this season M'as 2,910 
cliests, otan average of Drs 2,075 per chest, t!ie highest sale being made at 
Drs. 2,500, and the lowest at Drs. l,f>50 ]>er chest Drs. 6,036,250 

The quantity of Malwa opium sold wa<» 1,718 chests, at an average of 
l>rB. 1,325 per chest; tlie highest price being Drs. 1,6(X), and tlie lowest 
Dn. l,U50aclic8t 2,276,350 


Amount of sales fortl^ season Drs. 8,314,600 

Season 1822-23. ii-S* 

The quantity of Patna and Benares opium sold this season was 1,822 chests, '< 
at an average of Dn». 2,315 per chest; the highest sales being made at 

Drs. 2,550, and the lowest at Drs. 2,080 per chest 2,828,930 

The quantity of Malwa opium sold was 4,000 chests, at an average of 
Drs. 1,290 per chest ; the highestiioles being at Drs. 1,.500, and the lowest 
at Drs. 1,080 per chest Drs. 5,160,000 

Amount of sales for the season Drs. 7,988,9.30 


Season 182.) >24. 


The quantity of Patna and Benares opium ^old this season wa& 2,910 
chests, nt an average of Drs. 1,6(X) per chest ; the highest sales being at 

Drs. 2,100, and the lowest at Drii. 1,100 per chest ...... 

The quantity of Malwa opium sold was 4,172 chests, at an aVenige of 
Drs. 925 per chest, the highest sales being at Drs. 1 ,0.50, and Uic lowest at 
Drs. 800per chest 


4»656,fi^ 


3,859,100 


Amount of sales for the season Drs. 8,515,100 

Season 1824-25. V 

The quantity of Patna and Benares opium sold this season was 2,655 
chests, nt an average of Drs. 1,175 per chest; the higlipBt sales being at 

Drs. 1,450, and the lowest at Drs. 9()0 per chest ..K*. 3,119,625 

Tlie quantity of Malwa opium sold was 6,000 chests, at an average of 
Drs. 750 per chest ; the highest sales being at Drs. 950, and the lowest at 
Drs. 550 per chest 4,500^000 


Amount of sales for the season Drs. 7,619,625 


Season 1825-26. 

The quantity of Patna and Benares opium sold this season was 3,442 
chests, at an average of Drs. 975 per chest; the highest sales being at 

Drs. 1,150, and the lowest at Drs. 800 per chest .3,355,950 

The quantity of BUlwa opium sold was 6,276 chests, at an average of ^ 

Drs. 705 per chest ; th|^, highest sales being Drs. 850, and the lowest 

Drs. 560 per cliest.... 4,403,430 

Amount of sales fur the season Dra. 7,759,380 
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EfiCAPlTULATlOK. 



ConsumpUon of 
Patna ana Benarea ' 
Opium. , 

Value of Patna 
and Beiutii's, 
lu Sp. UoUare. 

Connumption 
of Mi^a 
Opium* 

Value of 
Malwa Opium, 

In Sp. Doliaxs. 

1821.22 

2,910 1 

6,038,2.50 

1,718 

2,276,350 

1822-23 

1,822 1 

2,828,930 

4,(KX> 

5,160,000 

1823-24 

2,910 1 

4,6.56,000 

4,172 

3,859,100 

l8LM-2.> 

2,6 7.5 1 

3,119,025 

6,CX)0 

4, 500, (XX) 

1825-26 

3.442 1 

3,355,950 

6,276 

4,403,430 

rotul for) 
fiveycars J 

r 

1.3,739 , 

1 

19,998,755 

22,160 

1 

1 20,198,880 

i 


A verago annual conMiinpt ion of Malvia opluip being in five ycarb Clients 4,433 

Ditto. ditto of Patiiaaiid PeiHlires... ...... ditto S^,747 


Annual average Miliic of eonauniption of Pntna and llenares opium, 

du^ii^ fi\o }ears S]i. Drs. 3,P0‘),7.'>1 

ditto of Malwa, for ditto 4,C)i9,770' 

Total amount vAliie Sp. Drs. 8,030,.9i^7 


The first iinportant fact wiiich appears to be established by thi.s statement is, 
that the .sum expended b} the Chinese in the consumption of opium within the 
period to which it refers, has been limited to about eight millions of dollars 
annually. And it seems as extraordinary ns a matter of Akct, ns m unison with 
other points of character exhibited by tiiis people, that during the space of 
five years, the aggregate amount of dollars laid out in this article has varied 
little more than five per cent, ony one year, whether compared >\ith the highest 
or lowest total amount of consumption^ 
pTJie next impoi^nt feature is the immense increase of consumption in point 
il^^^uantity, wliich has been moic than doubled during the same period, and 
that nearly the whole of this incicase has been in the Malwa opium, which 
has risen from 1,718 to 6,270 chests. The decided preference for thi.s descrip- 
lion of opium may be accounted for (independently of its tmving always rated at 
a lower price) by the dreumstnnee of its yielding a greater quantity of pure 
opium than can be c^racled fiom an equal quantity of Patna or Benares. 
According to the estimate of the Chinese dealers this place, Malwa opium 
yields 14*20, and Patna o^Benarcs only 9*20 of pure opium. If this analysis 
be correct, there appears to hd a substantial and permanent cause of preference 
which the one desciiption possesses o\er the oihen. ^ 

It may be interesting to follow up the deductions w'hich arc to be drawn from 
the statement which wc have given, and to endeavour to trace them in their 
application to the present state of the China market. 

On the 1st of April last the stock of Malwa opium in China was. ..Chests 966 

Estimated amount of this year’s supply of the Company’s Malwa 3,800 

Dumaun, or smuggled opium, chiefly from the Portuguese settlements 1,600 


Total supply for this season Chests 6, .366 

% 

The consumption of last year has l>ecn shewn to htqfe been 6,276 chests of 
Malwa ; but as the price of this description of opium has this season adi^anced 
more than either* Patna or Benares, wc may rather infer a reduced consiimp- 


don, which we shall estimate in round numbers at 6,000 chests, and at the 
price of Drs. 900 per chest. 
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The largest amount of sales efiecteii iii China within the last five }cnrs, and 
we might with equal safety add, ever cfTceted, appears, on reference to the 
preceding statement, to be to the value of Drs. 8, i'll 5,100; from which amount, 
if the value of Malwa opium at an estimate be deducted, wc shall have the 
following result : — 

Value of the greatest consumption Drs. 8,515,100 

Estimate of consumption of Malwa this season 5,400,000 

There will remain a siirii of Sp. Drs. 3,115,000 to be invested in Patna and 
Benares. 

At the date of our List advices from Chinn, tlie price of Patna was quoted 
at Drs. 1,050 per chest, with a confident expectation of its rising higher ; but 
assuming the rale of this ((notation for this year, the quantity which can he 
purchased by the above hiilancc of Drs. 3,1 15,000 will be 12,1)60 chests. 

The stock of this description in China at the 1st of April last, the 
same (late at which wc have taken the stock of Malwa, was ... Chests 1,645 
Amount of the Company's sales for this season at ('al- \ 


ciitta Chests S 

Deduct for the consumption of the Archipelago 1,000" 


2,800 


Total supply for China Chests 4,445 

Making an excess of nearly 1,500 chests, which will remain on hand at the 
end of this season. 

The scope of our observations we would incline to limit to a general result 
unfavourable to the expectations pretty confidently entertained of a rise in the 
price of opium in China, rather than to a decided opinion in favour of one 
description of opium, or further than may be established by the facts which 
we have adduced ; and wluit wc an; most anxious to have noticed, is the 
almost unavoidable certainty of sueh an issue, unless the means of the cc^n- 
siimers shall be increased beyond the experience of the last five years. Such 
of our readers as take an interest in the question, are much more able than we 
are to judge how fiir this is likely to occur, and what weight ought to be 
allowed to tlie extended range which the consumption has taken, and the 
consequent increased taste which has been created for this noxious drug. 

With any other people but the Chinese, and any other article but opium, 
the conclusions to be drawm from such a slate of circumstances would be of 
easy calculation. 


EPIGRAM. 

lloXA KetXx. 

Hj! who talks much, so says the ancient rule. 
Must often babble like air empty fool,— 

** I sf>eak but little/' shallow Bufo cries : 

In thaty no doubt, the world would call him wise. 
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FIRST VISIT TO INDIA BY THE PORTUGUESE. 

PrncHAd, in tbe seconi] book of his ** has given e curious 

account of tlie first visit of the Portuguese to India in the fifteenth century, 
under Vasco di Gamn. 

The immediate impulse given to the Portuguese to venture upon this difficult 
and dangerous expedition was the celebrated bull of Pope Alexander VI., in 
141)3, which contained the extraordinary grant of an immense portion of the 
world to the Catholic king, in the following comprehensive form of words, 
which is worthy of insertion, as a proof of the impudent pretensions submitted 
to by Europe in those days : 

Ef, ut tanti iiegolii provinciam Aposlolicip gratia* InrgiUite donati, liberiusetaudaciiis 
as&uinntis, motii proprio, non ad vcMrain \cl alteriiis pio vobis bupur hoc nobis obliKic 
petitionib inbiantiain, sed dc iiustru meia libemlitiite, cl cx eeitu hciciitia, nc do Aposto* 
1ica^ potestatis plonitudine, onincb insulas et terras firnias iiivcntas ct invoniendAs, 
detectas et cletegondab, versus Occidetiteni et Meridiem, fabricando et constniendo 
unaUl lincam a Polo Arctico, scilicet Septentiione, ad Polutn Antnretieum, BCilicet 
l^fendScin, sivc terras firina* ct insulic inventte et inveniendte sint, versus Indiam, aiit 
versus aliain tpiamcimqiie partem, qua* liiiea distet a qualibet instiluriim quic viilgariter 
nuncupantiir dv Azi^ri \ et Calm /'( k/c, eenliim leiicis, versus Occidentein et Meridiem. 
Itaquc uinnes insula; et lerra* firiiue reperla* et repcrieiuln*, dctcctie ct dctegendic, a 
prafata linea vi rsiis Oecidenteni et Meridiem, qua; per aliiiin regein aut principcin 
Cliiihtiamim non iuorint nettiuliler posscssa* iisijue ad diem Nativitalih Domini iiostri 
Jchu Christ! proximo priotcriturii, a quo iiicipit aiinub prwseiis 149:3, qiiatido fuorutit 
per nuncios et enpituneos vestros invent.T aliqiio; privdictiirum insularum, nuctoriiatc 
OmiiipotcMitis Dei nobis in hcato Petro concessa, or Vie.iriatfis Jesu Cliristi, qu4 
fungimur in torus, cum omnibus lilarttin domiiiiis, enhatibus, castns, loci>, et villis, 
juribusquo et juribdictKiiiilms hc pertincntiis uiiivoisis, vobis, heredibusquo ct siicccbori- 
bus vestris (Castello; ot Logionis legibus) in perpetuum toiiore pra'sentium donamus, 

, tfonccdimus ot ussignumus. 

The limitation v^hich this iiistiuiiicnt filuccd iqiou the dUcoveries of the 
Portuguese, modified as it was b> subsequent arrangements, forced the mari- 
time expeditions of that nation to the eastward. John, King of Portugal, 
according!} firejiarcd a fleet for prosecuting discovery beyond the Ciape of 
Good Hope, on the African coast. But his death, in October 1495, put a 
temporary slop to the project. 

His successor, Emanuel, adopted the same views as his predecessor ; but 
the Portuguese having^^ their preceding voyages to the Cape, encountered 
severe storms on their approach to that promontory (whence it derived 
its first name of Cabo Tonnentoso), the mariners conceived there was no 
doubling it, and some years elapsed before a fleet could be fitted out for that 
object. At length, in 1497, Vasco di Gama, who was superior to such preju- 
dices, left Portugal with three ships and a victualler, having on board IGO 
men, bound for the countries beyond the Cape. lie sailed on the 9th July, 
with letters to the Indian kings/* directing his course eastward ; and after 
meeting with dreadful tempests, which made the crews importune him to 
return, be doubled the formidable promontory on the 20tb November. Hia 
resolute determination to proceed was the occasion of a mutiny in his fleet, 
the crews of which conspired bis death ; “ but *’ (to use the quaint language of 
Purchas), “ by his brother Paul’s relation forewarned, he forearmed himself 
with vigilant circumspection, and laying the masters in the bolts, became 
master himself.” 

G 2 He 
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ilo sailed along the eastern coast of Africa, close to the land, nvhieh 
appeared full of cattle, the inhabitants negroes, who " uttered tbdr speech out 
of the throat, as it were sobbing.” On the 8tli December a storm drove them 
away from the land, which they regained sight of on the 10th January 1498, 
and had some communication with the natives, who told them, ** in ill Arabic^*’ 
that in a conn cry not far from hence, ships like theirs used to come. 

On the 1st March they fell in with seven small vessels, which approached 
the admiral, and saluted him with a loud cry in Arabic, accompanied with 
music. The men had garments of silk, with linen turbans wrought with gold, 
and falchions girded on their sides. They came oi/boaril the admiral’j> vessel, 
and informed him that the name of their island \ias Mosaiiibiqiic, which was 
subject to the King of Qnilon, and traded with Arabia, India, and other parts 
of the world. 

Purchns states as follows : — “ It is remarkable that these Moors used both 
compass and sea-cards, or plates ; quadrants also, wherewith they observed 
the heights of places, the sun’s declination and distance from tlic line; and 
were furnished with divers maritime mysteries, not nmcli short of the Portu- 
guese. They mistook the Christians for Mahometans of Barbary, and there- 
fore used them so kindly.” 

Upon discovering that they were Christians, the natives devised sundry acts 
of treachery ; and a pilot, sent by the governor, at the request of Gama, to carry 
them to Calicut, decoded them to Mombnza(Moml)as), where the Portuguese 
narrowly escaped destruction from the perfidy of the natives. From hence 
they sailed to Melinda, where they arrived on Easter-day. In tliis place the 
houses were of hewn stone, well built and statcl} ; the country fruitful ; the 
people black, wiA culled hair, naked from the navel upwards, clothed 
below with silks to the middle of the leg. Here they met with some “Chris- 
tians of India” (Armenians?), who testified great joy at the sight of the 
Portuguese, gave them instructions for their voyage, and provided them 
with an Indian for a master, or pilot. The} left this [dace April 22d, and on 
the lS)th May came in sight of land, the mountains near Calicut, before 
which city they anchored on tlic same day. 

Gama set on shore one of the criminals, of whom he took several from Portu- 
gal, whose lives had been forfeited, but who w'erc pardoned on condition that 
they went upon these desperate adventures; he was almost pressed to death 
through the curiosity of the natives, who flocked in multitudes to see a man 
so uucouthly habited; and at length two mcrchnqta of Tunis saw him, and 
knowing the Spaniards, one of them asked him in Splnish from what part of 
Spkin he came. The man replied that he was a Portuguese ; the merchant 
invited him home, and after entertaining him, accompanied him on board 
Gama’s ship, iiiid told Gama that the king of Calicut (whose customs formed his 
chief revenue) would be glad of their visit. Gunia, therefore, sent two of his 
company with this merchant, "whose name was Monzaida, to inform the King 
that their sovereign, “ moved by his worthy fame, had sent one of his captains 
thither to establish mutual love and amity.” The King received them 
graciously, and recommended the admiral to bring the fleet to Pandarane 
(Paiiiant?), where he resided, because the road of Calicut was dangerous 
during that season, and sent a pilot to conduct them. Soon after the King 
sent an officer or magistrate, called a catval (cutwal), to attend Vasco di 
Gama into his presence in a respectful manner. 

They no sooner landed than they were each placed in a litter (palankeen), 
oAony soldiers, called nairos (Nairs), attending them on foot ; and thus they 

were 
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wcreconvej^to a Buni|)titou$ temple^ esteemed of great sanctity, which Gaipa 
at first supposed, from the structure, images, and other signs, and from baviag 
heard of Ciiristians in these parts, to be a Christian temple. At the door 
four men met them, naked to the navel, covered thcuce to the knees with silk, 
having three threads (the Brahminical cord) from the right shoulder crossed to 
the left side, who sprinkled holy umler upon them, and gave them sweet 
powders. The walls of die temple had many figures painted on them. In the 
midst was a round high chapel^ with a narrow brazen door, having many steps 
to it; within was an image which t)ie daikncss would not allow them to dis* 
tinguish, and which they were not hufiered to approach, as none but the 
priests were all ow'cd to tMUer; the latter advancing towards the image, with 
their finger pointing to it, twice called out ‘‘ Alaria /” (Mahadeo ?) whereat the 
catval and hi.s attcmiants fell flat upon the giound, but present ly arose and said 
their prayers. The Portuguese thinking this to be some service of the Virgin, 
performed their worship in their accustomed manner. Thence they passed to 
another tempfc, equally magnificent; and from thcncc to the King's palace, trum* 
pets and pipes sounding nil the while. The throng was so great, ^tluit had not 
the g^rd, or nairos, made way with their swords, the procession could not have 
passed. At the gate they were met by certain nolilcs, called Catmact (Swamis ?) / 
and when they apfirouched the apartment in which the King was, an aged man, 
clad in silk from the shoulders to the ancles, cuine forth and embraced Gama: 
this was the chief of the Brahmins. The others entered first, and this Brahinin 
followed, holding Gama by the hand. The apartment was a large hall, with 
many benches, arranged one above another, in the form of a theatre. The 
floor was covered with silk ; the walls were hung with curtalhs of silk em- 
broidered with gold. The King lay on a rich bed (or conch) bad a tire (or 
head-dress) set wdth precious stones, and wrought with gold. IJis dress was pf 
silk, with many gold clasps on his breast. Jewels of great value hung from 
his cars ; and his fingers and toes were adorned with rings and gems. In 
person he was tall, comely, and majestic. Gama saluted him accordipg to the 
custom of the country, and was placed on a scat near I mi ; the other Portu- 
guese were also seated. After water being brought to wash and cool their hands, 
and divers fruits had been set before them, the King imjuircd of Gama the 
object of his visit ; he answered that it was not the custom of his country to 
discourse of these subjects in a public and proiuiscuous assembly, but to coro- 
niiinicate with the King or his ministers in pijvatc; whereupon the King 
removed into a handsomer apartment, and there Gama announced to him 
that his master, King' lififianuel, having heard of the renowned greatness of 
the King of Calicut, and of the raritie.s of India, out of desire of league aftd 
friendship had sent him to ^boinmence an intercourse, whence honour and 
profit might accrue to both parties, and had given him letters of credence. 
The King received the communication courteously, and promised to acknow- 
ledge the King of Portugal as his brother ; he then gave orders to the catval 
to conduct Gama to the house appointed tor his residence. Gama described 
the city as large, the houses not joining each other, but separated by orchards 
and gardens ; they were meanly built, the King’s alone being permitted to be 
constructed of stone. It is added that this king was chief of all the neigb* 
bouring princes in wealth and power. 

After three days, Gama delivered the letter to the King, accompanied by a 
present : which the King seemed dissatisfied with ; but it was explained to him 
that as the navigation was uncertain, they were ill provided, and moreover 
that no present was equal to the friendship of such a prince as the King of 

Portugal, 
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Portugal, from whom if profit was expected, it was to be gained by ships 
annually trading thither with merchandise. Gama requested that tlie King*s 
letter might not be interpreted by Saracens (Mahometans), as he had intima* 
tion firom Monzaida that they were hostile to him. The letter was accordingly 
translated by Monzaida himself, who was admonished by the King of the 
necessity of vigilance against the frauds of the Saracens. These Moors, 
plotting the ruin of the Portuguese, bribed the courtiers, and proclaimed 
Gama to be a pirate and a spy, in the character of a merchant. They were 
actuated in this, partly out of hatred to the Christian name, and partly 
through fear of losing their trade, bj* the intrusion of the Portuguese. The 
King, wearied by their importunities, fearing the loss of their customs, and 
intimidated by the example of the Moors and negroes in Africa, conquered by 
the Spaniards, and adverting to the beggary displayed in the contemptible 
present from the King of Portugal, and the poor merchandize brought by the 
ships ; threatened also with the departure of the Moors to some other prince, 
and the removal of their trade, to bis grievous injury ; at lengtifi yielded, and 
sent the catvul to persuade Gama, with professions of friendship, to bring j^is 
ships nearer, and deliver up his sails for security. C>ama, who had wTiften to 
his brother on board, that if he saw' him long detained, he should sail 
homewards, after much contention agreed to send his merchandize on shore, 
with men to sell it; and thereupon he wan dismissed to his ship. Gama, being 
dissatisfied with the catvars conduct, complained to the King; who gave him 
fair words, but directed his goods to be sent to Calicut, pretending there was 
u better marl^t for them there. 

Gama did object : he sent every day two or three persons to observe the 
city, which gaH^tio ofi'ence. He asked permission of the King to leave a 
factor at Calicut ; this proposal was displeasing to the King, who returned an 
angry answer, and ordered two of Gama’s men to be placed in custody, and 
the goods to be seized. Gama, not being able to recover his men by inircaty, 
attacked the next ship whicli arrived, and took out six of the principal men, 
and then put out farther to sea. The King sent to him, expressing his sur- 
prise that he should sei/c his .servants, as he had detained the Portuguese only 
till he had WTittcii a letter to King Einaiiiiel. Accordingly, next day, he .sent 
them hack with letters, but withheld the goods ** for their factor, if he would 
send any, to dispose of.” But (imm now declined leaving a factor, and told 
the King that he should keep the men till he had his goods again. The next 
day Monzaida came on board, and informed them he had been in danger of 
his life for their sake ; he begged them to carry bitb' to Portugal, which they 
agreed to. The King, subsequently, sent the goods in seven boats ; but Gama 
refused to receive them, .saying lie would carry^the Malabars to Portugal to 
testify how injuriously the King of Calicut had treated him; and he forthwith 
drove the boats awny with his cannon. 

Gama afterwards wrote a letter to the King, " with good words,” from ano- 
ther port on the coast. He thence went to Anchediva. From this place he 
proceeded homewards, touching at Magadoxo, on the African coast, and at 
Melinda; and on the &7th Februiy 1499, he arrived at Zanzibar. After 
refreshing at this island, the fleet doubled the Cape of Good Hope on the 27th 
April ; and after being dispersed in a storm, arrived at Lisbon with the loss of 
105 racD out of 160, and one of the vessels, which Gama burnt as not being 
sea^worthy, and having too few mariners to man the whole. The vessels 
reached Lisbon at different periods in the year 1499. 

Such was the unpromising and ominous commencement of the intercourse 

between 
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between India and tlie maritime people of modern Europe. Tiie first indivi- 
dual of the first discoverers of this new route who set foot on tlie shore of India 
was a criminal ; and the love and amity promised on one side, and accepted on 
the other, ended in fraud, treachery, and violence; althougli both parties 
were doubtless sincere in their conviction that a friendly commercial inter- 
course would serve their mutual interests. 


GREEK AFFAIRS. 

S*/ . 

Tuk triumph which has been afforded to foreigners by the conduct of the 

Friends of Greece’* in this country is complete. It is impossible to read the 
contrast exhibited in the following extract from a review of Count PalmaN 
pamphlet, which has appeared in a Parisiun journal, without being constrained 
to acknowledge^^ mortifying as it is to do so, that the reproach it implies against 
this country is just : — 

When Frenchmen consider what has been done for Greece by the different 
nations of Christendom, they ought to exult at beholding their native country 
holding so high a rank amongst the most generous. It was France first 
claimed the protection of Europe in favour of our brethren in the East ; it 
was France that aided them in their early triumphs, and that still, even in thetr 
reverses, manifests most interc.*>t and most sympathy for them. Germany has 
had its subscriptions for the Greeks ; Prussia gave concerts for |hcir benefit; 
the Netherlands and Switzerland have added their gifts to of other 
nations ; but the services of France have been the most numi^iR, the most 
universal, the most popular. Every chiss joined in the work of benevolence. 
Illustrious citizens, occupying the first ranks of society, have sanctioned, by 
the authority of their name, the insurrection of Greece ; our orators have 
afforded her the aid of their eloquence; our poets have electrified the soul in 
singing the exploits or depicting the mis'fortunes of her heroic soldiers ; and 
our painters have either exhibited or sold their pictures for the benefit of the 
holy cause ; to serve which even French ladies, doing violence to tlicir timidity 
and modesty, have gone about seeking aid, in the palace of the rich and in the 
hovel of the artizan. Certain English capitalists lent their money to Greece; 
thousands of Frenchmen gave her theirs. Cochrane receives 935,000 francs 
to go and fight for her ; Fabvicr serves her for three years without any remu- 
neration whatsoever. Findfy, when the capture of Missolonghi seemed to 
have extinguished all the zeal of the London merchants, it redoubled the fer- 
vour and the enthusiasm of the Philhellenics of Paris. At the fonner places 
the departure of the chief and the vessels which might have saved Greece was 
stopped; at the latter, on the contrary, the philanthropic contributions towards 
her deliverance were redoubled. 

" The pamphlet before us, which has given rise to the preceding reflections, 
is as degrading to the Greek Committee of London, as it is honourable to that of 
Paris. By the latter every effort is made to wrest the Morea from the sword of 
the Musulman ; tfie former, on the contrary, seconds, in a marvellous manner, 
by delays and dilapidations, the projects of Ibrahim Pacha. The contractor 
of the loan of 1825, the engineer entrusted with the construction of the 
steam-engines, the Philhellenics who directed the disposal of the funds, seem 
all to have united for the ruin of Greece.** * 



THE HINDU DRAMA. 


Th£ scanty and imperfect knowledge we possess respecting the dramatic 
compositions of the Hindus, which is fatal to an exact acquaintance with the 
ancient manners of that very peculiar people, has been often lamented; but 
till now no Sanscrit scholar has thought it an object worthy of his regard to 
exhibit in an European dress a regular series of, or selection from, the drama- 
tic pieces extant in the original language of Hindustan. The very few 
specimens hitherto translated have been calculated to excite, rather than allay, 
the curiosity of Europe^ ' 

This much-wished for event has, however, at length taken place, and the 
person who has undertaken the ofiice of translation is in every respect so 
admirably qualified for it, that we cun hardly now regret the delay which 
has occurred, but for which, some less able instrument might* have been 
employed. We refer to a work which has recently appeared at Calcutta, 
entitled “ Select Specimens of the Theatre of tlie Hindus,” hy H. H. Wilson, 
Esq., Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. This gentleman is not 
only an OKcellent Sanscrit scholar, hut is deeply imbued with a taste for the 
drama. 

We have been disappointed in our endeavours to procure a copy of the first 
number of this work, which contains an ancient Sanscrit play, entitled 
“ MrichchahUit' or “ The Toy-Cart,” translated into English, partly in blank 
verse, and iu colloquial prose. Judging, however, that our European 
readers must^Mf most anxious for an early account of this literary curiosity, 
we have hud recourse to the very copious details and extracts which afipcar in 
the different journals of Calcutta.^ 

According to the translator, the ** Mriclichaknti ” was written in the second 
century of the Cliristiun era, altiiough tradition assigns to ^it n date ncnrl\ 
300 years earlier. He argues that it niu.st have been composed prior to the 
date of tJie Puranas from the fact that one of the characters, Samst’hiinaka, 
a pedantic personage, affecting to be deeply versed in literature, quotes fre- 
quently from the Jiamaj^ana and Mahahharatay but never once from the 
Purana legends: whence Mr. Wilson faiily infers that they were not then in 
existence. The antiquity of the drama is also shewn, the translator ob- 
serves, from the fact of its containing a |>ancgyric on a person, on account of 
his voluntar} cremation at an advanced age: an act prohibited in the hnle^ or 
present period of the world, and which therefore would scarcely have been 
praised as it is in ** The Toy Cart,” and hy a Bralimin. But the most unequi- 
vocal mark of its antiquity, he says, is the accuracy with which Buddha 
observances are adverted to, and the flourishing state in which the sect is des- 
cribed. Mr. Wilson, indeed, considers the Mrichchakati ” as the only San- 
scrit work in which the Buddha doctrines appear without disguise. 

The author of the play was Sudraka, n monarch qplehrated in Hindu his- 
tory. In a prelude or preface to the drama, the following particular^ are given 
of this personage, apparently by some Hindu critic or^biographer : — 


There was a puct whose gait was that of an elephant, whdse eyes resembled those of 
tlie (Oreek partridge), whose countenance was like the fnll moon, and who was 

of fctately person, amiable manners, and prpfound veracity ; of the Ksbetriya race, 
and distinguished by the appellation Sudra (the additioiial foible ka is pte(mastic)> He 
was. well versed m the Rig and S^ima Vedas, in matliematical sciences, in die elegant 


* Etperinlly the Inrfiq Gozstte and the John Bull 
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arts, and tlie inaoageinent of elepbanta. By tha aid of Siva ha enjoyed eyas uninvaded 
by darkness^ and beheld his son seated on the throne : af\er performing the esalted 
Aswam^dha (sacrifice of a hone, one of the most solemn Hindu rites), having attained 
the age of an hundred years and ten days, he entered the fatal fire. Valiant was he in 
war, and ready to encounter with his single arm the elephant of his adversary ; yet ho 
vras void of wrath ; eminent amongst those skilled in the V6das, and affluent in piety . 
such a prince was Sudruka.'* 

The title of the piece refers to some incident which is explained in the 
work ‘itself, where every obscurity In the text or the allusions is cleared up by 
copious notes, evincing the learning, diligence, and research of the translator. 

The play is distributed into ten acts, subdivided into scenes. The theatrical 
machinery of the period when it was written, the translator proiesses not to 
be able to explain ; such as the entrance and departure of the actors, the 
change of scenes, d:c. He conjectures that the moving of scenes was not 
attempted^ tljpt a description was given, and the rest lefl to the fancy of the 
spectators. He .observes, however, that ip the spacious hall in which the 
piece was acted, one part of the stage was in all likelihood supposed to repre- 
. sent the exterior, and the other the interior of the dwelling.*’ He adds, in 
another note, that perhaps the scenes might have consisted a( curtains 
arranged after a certain manner. 

The subject is thus briefly adverted to at the opening 
In Avnnti (the modem Ougeiu) lived a young Brahman of distinguished 
rank, but of exceeding poverty; his name was Charudatta# Of the many 
excellencies of Charudatta, a courtezan, Vusantasena by nam|||h<^c<^ine ena- 
moured, and the story of their loves is the subject of King i||p^ka’s drama, 
which will exhibit the infamy of wickedness, the villany of law, the efficacy 
of virtue, and the triumph of faithful love.” 

Such is the simple report of the Hindu commentator ; the plot, however, 
is rather compl^ated, and managed in a very artful though natural manner. 

Charudatta, a brahman of rank, and famed for his generosity and goodness 
whilst in prosperity, falls into poverty ; but is still faithfully attended by bis 
friend Maitreya, a brahman, the Gracioso of the piece, a character com- 
pounded of shrewdness, simplicity, and affection. Charudatta is beloved 
by Vasantasena, a fair courtezan, who is plagued with the odious addresses of 
Samst’hanaka, the brother-in-law of the Rajah, an jgnorant and pedantic, yet 
amusing coxcomb, though cruel. < 

Subordinate to these ore many other characters. 

The business of th^ plot begins with the pursuit of Vgsantasena by her 
vehement ndinirer Samst’hanaka. She escapes the abhorred assiduity of her 
admirer, and in the obscurity of evening takes refuge in Charudatta’s cottage. 
A recognition takes place between the lovers, which ends in Vasantasena’a 
leaving her jewels in trust with Charudatta, ufion the pica that she does not 
wish to have them about her person at such a late hour; but really to serve 
as a pretext for furthef^ intercourse with her lover. 

Poor bfaitreya appears to consider Vasantasena’s jewels as fair prize; but 
for this he is duly rebuked by his virtuous friend ; at length the hour of repose 
arrives, and after the golden casket has been delivered over in charge to Mai- 
treya, he and Charudatta fidl sound asleep. In the mean time, Servillaka, a 
dissipated, but noi unkind-hearted brahman (reduced by bis necessities, and 
bis desire to obtain wealth that may procure him favour in the eyes of Madsk 
siika, the attendant slave of Vasantasena), breaks into the houie, without 
being aware that it was Charudatta’s, and escapes with the casket. 

AmUc Journ* Vol. XXIII. No. 1^. H Charudatta 
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Charudatta ia.in great confunon 011 awaking, and faints on diseovering the 
loss of the casket. The following dirfoguo then takes place 

Maitreya* Revive, revive, sir ^ Oiough the thief has stolen the depo^^t, vfhy should 
be s^scrlously affect you ? 

Chnr^ Alas ! tny friend, who will believe it stolen? 

A general ordeal awaits me. In this world 
('old poverty is doomed to wake suspicion ; 

Alas, till now, my fortune only felt 

The enmity of fate, but now its venom Vv 

Sheds a foul blight upon my dearer fame. 

Jim. I tell you wliat, 1 will maintain that the casket wks never entrusted to us. 
Who gave it, pray ; who took it ; where arc your witnesses ? 

Char, Think you I .^'an sanction thus a falsity ? 

No, no; 1 wilf beg alms, and so obtain 
Ihe value of the pledge, and rjuU its owner, , 

But ennnitt condescend to blinme my soul 
By utterance of a lie. 

CbarudattB*8 wife getting intimation of his misfortune, sends him a stijng of 
jewels, her own exclusive property. He reluctantly avails himself of this 
iinlooked-for giil, and flius addresses his friend 

Maitrcya, hie thee to Vasantasena, ' . 

Tell her the ca&kct, heedlessly tmp1edgi;d, 

Was lo^t hy me at play, but in'^ts stead 
1 do beseech her to accept tliese jeweK. ^ 

Scrvillaka, ns we have seen, got possession of Vasantasena’s jewel- 
casket, proceeded without delay to offer it as a love-gift to Madanika. Vasan- 
tasena listens at the window above, and observing her attendant in conversation 
with a man, exclaims : — 

They appear to undcfrstnnd each other. lie woos her probably to be bis companion j 
well, be it so ; never be genuine nffectioii tliwarted ! 

Scrvillaka shews his mistress the casket of jewels which he took for the 
purpose of purchasing her freedom ; but upoti her questioning him somewhat 
closely respecting the mode in which he obtained posscbsion of it, he replies : 

1 was informed then, .that near the bazar.resided the chief of his tribe, one Ciiaru* 
datta. 

A It [ VatatUasena nnd Madanika both Jaini. 

ServUlaka. Madanika, revive; what ails the wench ? 

Her limbs are all unstrung, her looks arc wild. 

Why girl, is this your love ? is then so terrible 
The thought to Hhaie your destiny with mine? 

Mad. Avoid me, wretch '—yet stay, — I dread to ask . — was no onediurt or mur- 
dered in that mansioii ? 

Ser. 1 touch not one who trembles or who sleeps*- 
Unharmed by me were nil in that abode. 

Mad. In truth ? 

Ser. In very truth. 

IrtJ. (Iboee) Do 1 yet live ? 

Mad. This Is indeed a blessing. 

lita mistress, aflier some persuasion, prevails upon Scrtillaka to deliver up 
the casket to Vusantasena, who, having listened to the conversation between 
the lovers, was ihereforc aware how Semdllaka came by the casket. In pre- 
senting it to the lady he states 
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Thii refi|MBCted Chanidclto Inibrttis you, ih^^t m bW bouse U veiry insecure, tie is 
apprebensise this casket may be lost, and thererorc begs yOu will take it tiack again. 

Vasaotasend behav'es very generou% on the occasion, and prasent^her 
handmaid to Seryilltdta; They quit her presence: but immediately afterwards 
Servillaka leai^ns that his own frien^ Aryaka, a cowherd, had become an 
object of jealousy to Palaka, King of &jayin, in consequence of a prophecy 
which foretold that Aryaka should ascend the throne. 

Mqitreya, who had been despatched witi) the jewels by Charudatta, reaches 
the splendid mansion of Vasantasena, and is ushered in 'with much pomp. 
He presents the jewels, but Vasantasena observes with, a smile 

How is this? do drops of nectar full from msngo-tree, after it has abed its blos- 
soms ? My good friend, tell Uiat sdQ gambler, Charudatta„ I sliall call upon him in 
clie evening. * 

iVai. (^AjmrU) So, sb— she inteftds to get more out of him, I 1 

shall so inform him, madam.— '(^port.) I wish be was rid of this precious acquaint- 
ance. [£rit. 

The weather is* rather^unfavourable, and Maitreya, in rqiorting his visit to 
Charudatta, calculates that nothing but avarice could cause a vUif from Vasan** 
tasena at such a time. 

Mai Now I hope you are satibfied ; \o come out in such weatbef ! you can have no 
doubt what brings her. r / . * 

Char. I do not feel quite confident. ^ 

Mm* Depend upon it T am right; the casket was worth more than^^ necklace, and 
she conies for the dtfierence. 

Vasantasena pays her visit, and as she is about to depart, if carriage sent' by 
Samst’hanaka for a different purpose arrives at the postern door. Thinking it 
was the one intended for herself, she enters it, and is thus carried to the 
garden of Sams t’hanaka,. just as Aryaka arrives, and throws himself upon the 
protection of Charudutta. Vasantasena reaches at the garden, where she is 
met by Samst’hanaka, who, incensed at her scornful treatment of him, solicits 
hi& vita, or parasite, to murder her ; but not succeeding, addresses Stbavaraka, 
his servant, to the same effect. ^ 

The sentiments expressed in this scene render it a very striking and eShetive 
one. 

SaiM. (Aside) The wratli that her diadaiofid trdqpneDt justly kindled is now more 
violent than ever ; — to be spurned ! ' I sin.l!esoIved, ^e dies. — (Aloud*) Master, if you 
iiave any relish for a mantle^ with a brCaAiborder and a hundred tassels ; or any curio- 
sity to talte a bit of delicate flesh, now U your time. 

Tita. Vnhat mean you? ^ 

Sams* 'WiU you oblige me ? 

VU. In any thing not unreasonable. 

Sams, There h no more flavour of unreasonableness than of slie-devilt in it. 

Fit* Well, speak on. 

Sams, Put VasantaiflMto deatli. ^ 

Fit, (S^filssg his ears.) 

Murder a young and unoflbnding female, 

Of courteous manners, and unrivalled beauty. 

The pride of all Ujayin ? Where shall I And, 

Believe you, a fit raft to waft my soul, 

Safe o'er die river of futurity ? 

Siams. I will have one made for youw— Come, come, what have you to lear ? hi 
this lowly place, who shall ace you ? 

Fit. All nature • the surrounding realms of space, 
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The genii of Uieit groYCfi the moon, tbo tun, 

Thewinda, thoTOultof ItetYen, the fircn*«vt eorth, 

Heirs awful ruler, and the conscious soul * 

These all bear witness to the good or ill 
That men perform, and these will see the deed.* 

Sam$, Throw a cloth over her, then, and hide her. 

Va. Fool, you are crazed. 

Sams. You are an old good*for.nothliig dastardly jackall : — very well, I shall find 
some one elsi*. Sthavaraka shall do it.— Here, Sthavaraka, my lad, 1 will giw you 
gold, * 

Slha. Thank your honour, I will take it. 

Safns, You shall have a gold seat. 

Siha. I will sit upon it. 

Sami, You shall have every daintjr disti from my table. 

Stfia, I will eat it, never fear me. 

Sams. You sbull be bead over all my ilavea 

Siha. I sliall be a very great man. 

Sams. But attend to wliat I order. 

Siha. Depend upon me, in every thing, tliat may bo done. 

Sftms. It may be done well enough. 

Siha. Say on, sir. 

Sams. Kill this Vasantasena. 

Siha Excuse me. Sir, I brought her here. 

Sams. Why, you villain, am I not your master ? ^ 

Siha. You are, sir ; my body is yours, but not my innoeance. I dare not obey you. 

Sams. Of wliom are you, niy servant, to be afraid^ 

Siha. Futurity. 

Sanu. And who is Mr. Futurity, pray ? 

Siha, Tlie requitcr of our good and evil deeds. 

SamatMmnaka, finding no one inclined to undertake the horrible deed, per- 
petrates the crime himself. His attendants being sent out of the way, he 
strangles Vasantasena. Anxious to remove the imputation of the crime from 
himself, he fixes the guilt of it on Charudntta. The latter is tried accordingly 
in open court for the murder ; and partly from suspiqious circumstances that 
make against him, and partly from his indignant feelings on the occasion pre- 
venting his condescending to make a detailed defence, he is found guilty and 
condemned to death. 

Just as he is led away to eiiecution, Vasantasena, who had been merely in 
a swoon, breaks in, and her beloved Charadatta’s life is thus saved from an 
ignominious doom. The termination is made more happy and triumphant by 
the dethronement of King Palaka by Aiy^aka, the consequent degradation of 
Samst’hanaka, and the restoration of Charadatta to bis full rank and honours. 

This sketch, imperfect as it is, of the plot, shews that it affords abundant 
opportunity for the display of poetical pathos and picturesque scenes. We 
subjoin some passages of the dialogue from the very copious extracts before 

In the following passage, Vasantasena and the attei^l^t, or vita, vie with 
each other in giving a poetical description of the rainy season. This passage, 
which is much longer than it appears here, will give a very favourtd)le idea of 
the translator’s talents 

lit. I.*ike an invading prince, who holds bis court 
Within the city of his humbled foe, 

YOilr 

• ThilvaMasalt. la fact, fkemMwu, with asUghtdavlatioa only to thaerdw. 
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Yon mighty c1oiid» ndlvnticiiig with thowM, 

With store of arrowy shower, with thmulttriiigdnfms. 

And biasing streamers, marches to assail, 

In his own heavens, the monarch of the night. 

Fas, Nay, nay, not so, 1 rather read it thus ; 

The clouds that, like unwieldy elephants. 

Roll their inflated masses grumbling on. 

Or whiten with the migratory troop 
^ Of hovering cranes, teach anguirii to tlie iKMom. 

The stork's slirill ciy sounds like the plaintive tabor 
To her, who, while she wanders o’er its parchmenl^ 

Is lost in musings of her lord's return ; 

And every tone that hails the rainy season. 

Falls on her heart, like brine upon a wound. 

fit. Behold, whore yonder ponderous cloud assumes 
The stature of the elephant— the storks 
Entwine a fillet for hit front, and waves 
The lightning, like a chourt, o'er his head. 

Tor. Observe, my friend, the day is swallowed up 
By these deep shades, dark at the dripping leaf 
Of tlie tamdla tree, and like an elephant 
That cowering shuns the battle's arrow y sleet, 

So shrinks the scattering ant-hill from the sliowcr. 

The fickle lightning darts such brilliant rays 
As gleam from golden lamps. In temples hung — 

Whilst, like the consort of an humble lord. 

The timid moonlight peeps amidst the clouds. 

Vti, There, like a string of elephants, the clouds, 

Tn regular file by lightning-filiets bound, 

Move slowly at their potent God's commands. 

Tbehcavena let down a silver chain to earth ; 

Hie earth, that shines with buds and sheds sweet odours, 

Is pierced with showers, like diamond shafted darts 
Launched trom the rolling mass of deepest blue, 

Which heaves before the breeze, and foams with flame : 

Like ocean’s dark waves by the tempest driven. 

And tossing high their flashing surge to shore, 

Vitts. The stars are all extinct, as fades the memory 
Of kindness in a bad man's heart. The bpavens 
Are shorn of all their radiance, as the wife 
Her glory loses in her husband*s absence. 

In sooth I think the firmament dissolves : 

Melted by Indra's scorching bolt it firils 
In unexhausted torrents— now the cloud 
Ascends — now stoops— now roars aloud in thunder— 

Now sheds its streams — now ftowns with deeper gloom. 

Full of fantastic change, like one new raised 
By fortune favours. 

The effects of an elephant's breaking loose are thus ludicrously told 

Tour ladjrship's fierce elephant k'huntamoraka killed his keeper, and broke Ue 
chain ; he then scoured off along the high road, maktpg a terrible confurion. The 
people shouted and screamed ** carry off the children, get up the trees, climb the walls, 
the elephant is coming !" Away went girdles and anklets, and pearls and diamonds 
were ecattering about in all directions ; Uiere be was plunging about in Ujayin, and 
iMring every thing to pieces with ids trunk, bit fleet, and fafs tusks, as if the city bad 

bttn; 
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iHsen a large tank full of lotus flovrers. A^ll Ujayin, in a panfc, like a boat ill-laden, 
was heaped on one spot. 

The following sarcastic remark is from Maitreya 

Now to me there are two tilings at which I cannot chuse byt laugh ; a woman reading 
Sanscrit, and a man singing a song : the woman snulRes like a young cow when the 
rope is 6rst passed through her nostrils, and the man wheeses like an old pundit, who 
has been repeating his bead-roll till tins flowers of his chaplet are as dry os bis throat : 
to my seeming it is vastly ridiculous. 

As well as the following joke on^a fat woman 

A very portly dame indeed ' how did she contrive to get in., here? oh, I suppose she 
was first set up, as they do an unweildy Mahadeva, and then the walls were built 
round her, , 

Poverty is thus illustrated:— 

How can that man be said to ]i\e, who lives 

A pauper — and whose gratitude and wrath 

Are barren both ! The bird whose wings arc clipped, 

The leafless tree — the dessicated pooli*.- 
Thc desolate mansion, and the toothless &nukt% 

Arc all meet emblems of the hapless wretch, 

Whoae festive hours no fond associates grace, 

Whose brightest moments yield no fruit to qthers. 

Charudatta, upon entering a court of justice, expresses himself thus:— 

The prospect is but little pleasing; 

The court looks like a sca«-its cjm^cillors 
Are deep ongulphed in thoughtf its tossing waves 
Arc wTongling advocates ; its brood of monsters 
Are these wild animals, death’s ministers ; 

Attorneys skim, like wily snakes, the surface ; 

Spies arc the shell -fish cowering midst its weeds ; 

And vile informers, like the hovering curlew. 

Hang fluttering o’er, then pounce upon their prey : 

The bench, that sliould be justice, is unsafe, 

Rough, rude, and broken by oppression's stortns. 

When his friend is accused of murder, Mnitrcya bursts out into the follow- 
ing indignant appeal to the court : — 

How, sirs' what is all this ? Can he who has beautified our city with its chief orna- 
ments; wlio has filled Ujayin with gardens, and gates, and convents, and temples, and 
wells and fountains— can he, for the object of a few beggarly ornaments, have done 
such an iniquitous act?— (/n And you, you reprobate, you king's brother-in- 

law, Samst'hanaka, you, who stop at nothing, and are a stuffed vfissel of every thing 
offensive to mankind, you monkey, tricked out with golden toys, say again before me, 
that my friend, who never plucked a flower roughly in his life, who never pulled more 
than one at a time, and always left the young buds untouched, say that he has been 
guilty of a crime, detestable In both worlds, and 1 will break thy head into a tfapusand 
pieces with this stafiT, as knotty and crooked as thy own bcorl^^ 

The following dissuasive from suicide is remarkable in a Hindu 

JUbi. think not, my dear friend, that I intend to survive you. 

Char. My good Maitreya, the vital spark owes not 
Obedience to our mortal will : lieware 
How you presume to cast that life away. 

It is not thine to give or to abandon. 

Short passages and detached sentiments show but imperfectly the quality of 
^tbe fdece. We subjoin the scene where Servillaka purloins the cadeet ; — 
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*CirAmuDATTA*s Horn. (Inrn^f and ouUitiv.) 

CnAEUDATTA End Maitebta adeap* 

Enter SsEn^LAEA {outsider) 

Creeping elong the ground like e eneke, mwling out of hit old skin, I effect with 
sleight End ttren^ • paatage for my cowering ftarne. (Lodiing iq>.) The tovcreign 
of the skies is in bis d^line : *tis well : night, like a tender mother, shiouds, wiUi her 
protecting darkness, those of her children whose prowess assails the dwellingt of man* 
kind, and shrinks from an encounter with the servants of the king. I havg .made a 
breach te^e garden-wall, and have got into tlie midst of ^e garden. Now for the 
house. mien call this practice infamous, whose chief success is gsined from the sleep 
of others, and whose bootj is won by craft. If not heroism, it is at least indepen- 
dence, and preferable to the homage paid by slaves. As to nocturnal attacks, did not 
Aswatth&ma long ago overpower in a night-onset his blumhering foes ? Where shall I 
make the breach ; what part is solUmed by recent Samp; where is it likely that no 
noise will be made by the falling fragments ; where is an opening, tecundepi artemp 
most practicable ; in what part of the wall arc the bricks old, and corroded by saline 
exudations; where can 1 penetrate without encountering women; and where am I 
likely to light upon my booty ? (Feds the wail.) Tlie ground here is softened by con* 
tinual sprinkling with water and exposure to the sun, and is crusted with salt. Hero 
is a rat-liole. Tlie prize is sure : this is the first omen of success, the sons of Skanda 
have laid down. Let me see ; how shall I proceed ? Tiic god of the golden spear 
teaches four modes of breaching a house : picking out burnt bricks, cutting through 
unbaked ones liirowing water on a mud wall, and boring through one of wood. This 
wall is of baked bricks ; they must be picked out : but I must give tliein a sgmple of 
my skill. Shall the breach be the lotus-lilossom, the full sun, or the new moon, the 
lake, the swastika, or the watcr-jar ? it m||8t lie something to astonish the natives ; the 
water-jar looks best in a brick wall ; thaffiyi be the shape. In other walla tliat I 
have breached by night, the neighbours haVc^ad occasion both to censure and approve 
my talents. Hevercnce to the prince KArtik^ya, the giver of all good ! reverence to 
the God of the Golden Spear ! to Drahraaiiya, the celestial champion of the celestialB ; 
the Son of Fire I Ueverence to Yog&ch^rys, whose chief scholar 1 am, and by wliom, 
well-pleascdt was the magic unguent conferred upen me, anointed with which nQ eye 
beholds, nor weapon harms me ! Shame ou me ! I have forgotten my measuring- 
line; never mind,* my brahminical tlircad will answer the purpose : this thread is a most 
useful appendage to a brahman,^ especially one of my complexion ; it serves to measure 
the depth and Iieight of walls, and to withdraw ornaments from their ponition ; it opana 
a latch in a door as well as a key, and is an excellent ligature for the bite of a snake ; 
let us take measure, and go to work ; so, so (extracting the brich) ; one brick aloipe 
remains — ha ! hang it ! lam bitten by a snake ! (lte$ tJtc finger with the cord) *tis well 
again ; I must get on. (Loohin.) How ! a lamp ' a light ' the golden ray stream* 
ing through the opening in the wall sliows, amidst the exterior darkness, like the yellow 
streak of pure metal on the touchstone. . llic breach is perfect : now to enter. There 
is no one. Revcrencii to K^tikiWa ’ (Enters.) Here are two men asleep; let me set 
the outer door open to get off easily if there should be occasion : how It creeks ! It is 
stiff with age; a little water will be of use. (Sprinkles the door and eels if afxen.) fiO' 
far so well : now, are these true sleepers, or only counterfeits ? (i2c inea them.) They, 
are sound : the brentfamg Is regular and not fluttered ; the eye is Ikst and firmly slrnt t 
the body is all relaxed ; tfip joints are loose ; and the limbs protrude beyond the llmita 
of tlie bed : if shamming sleep, they will not bear (he gleam of the lamp upon their 
faces. (Fatses the lamp over their facet,) All is safe. 'What have we here ? a dniip, a 
tabor, a lute, pipea--and here ere books: why, aounds ! have 1 got into the house of 
a dancer or a poet ? I took it for the dwelling of some man of consequence, or I should 
have left it alone. Is this poverty, or only the diew of poverty ? fear of thieves, or 
dread of the king ? Are the efliects hid under ground ? Whatever is under ground 
is my property. Let us scatter the aeed, whose towing leaves nothing undisccmible; 
(Throws about seeds.) The man is an absolute pauper, and so 1 leave him. (C/ot'mg,) * 

Mai. 
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Mau {Dreamng,) Ma&ter, tliey are breaking into the house ; 1 set (he thief ! Ucrc» 
here, do you take care of the gold casket. 

dinr. How ' docs he perceive me 7 does be mock me with liis poverty ? he dies. 
(Approaching) Haply he dreams. (Looking at Maitrf pa) £h, sure enough; there is 
in the light of the lamp soroetliing like a casket, wrapped up in a ragged bathing- 
gown ; that must be mine. No, no, it is cruel to ruin a worthy man, so miserably 
reduced already. I will even let it alone. 

iliht. (J)reanSig.) My friend, if you do not take the casket, may you inci^^e guilt 
of disappointing a cow, and of deceiving a brahman ! 

Sar. These invocations arc irresistible ; take it I must. Softly, the lighfwil|betray 
me ; 1 have tlie Are-flapping insect to put it out. 1 roust cast it into the lamp. ( Takes 
mU the insect.) Place and time requiring, let this insect fly. It hovers round the 
wick w'ith the wind of its wings ; the flame is extinguished. Shame on this total dark- 
ness! or rather shame on the darkness wiUi which 1 have obscured the lustre of my 
race ! How well it suits, that Sarvillaka, a brahman, the sun of a brahman, learned 
in the four V^os, and above receiving donations from others, should now be engaged 
in such unworthy courses ! and why ? For the sake of a harlot; for the sake of Madi- 
nikfl. Ah, well, I must even go on, and acknowledge Uie courtesy of this brahman. 

Mai, (Ha^ awake.) £h, my good friend, how cold your hand is ! 

Sar, Blockhead ! I had forgotten ; I have chilled my hand by the water 1 touched ; 
I will put it to my side. ( C/uj/cj hU left hand on his side, and takes the casket With it } 

Mai, (SltU ontp half awake.) Have you got it.'’ 

Sar. liie civility of thisbraliman it exceeding;— I have it.V 

Mau Now, like a pedlar that has sold all his wares, I shall go soundly to sleep. 
(Sleeps,) 

Sar, Sleep, illustrious brahman ; may y^ sleep a hundred years I Fie on this love, 
for whose dear sake 1 thus bring troubiqjtipl^ brahman’s dwelling! nay, rather call 
down sliame upon myself, and fie, and fi^^ti this unmanning poverty, thot urges 
me to deeds which I must needs condemn ! Now to Vasaiitas^n^ to redeem my 
beloved Madanikh with this night's booty. 1 heor foots(ep.s ; should it be the watch ? 
what then^ shall 1 stand here, like a post? no; let Scrvillaka be bis own protection. 
Am 1 not a cat in climbing, a deer in running, o snake in twisting, a hawk in darting 
upon the prey, a dog in baying man, whether asleep or awake ? in assuming various 
forms, am 1 not Maya herself, and Saraswati in the gift of tongues? A lamp in the 
night, a mule in a defile, a horse by laud, a boat by water, a snake in motion, and a 
rock in stability ? In hovering about, I compete with the king of birds ; and in an 
eye to the ground, I am keener than the hare. Am I not like a wolf in seizing, and 
like a lion in strength ? 

A remarkable fact, and which affords a very powerful argument for the anti- 
quity of this dramatic piece, is the simple and inartificial character of its 
style and the absence of that extravagant and bombastic embellishment which, 
Europeans are apt to imagine belongs to Sanscrit compoliBon. There is no 
turgidity in any part of it; and a reader (says one of our informants) who sits 
down in expectation of meeting oriental bombast and inflation, will be agree- 
ably surprised by the absence of both, and charmed by the sustained and easy 
elegance of the dialogue. The same writer states that the piece possesses 
sneh interest, that no person who reads on till Vasantasena, the heroine, comes 
upon the stage, can lay down thb book until he has read it out. He adds:-* 
" The veil is, as it were, raised, and we see the Hindus as they are, or at least 
as they were; we behold tliem iff their domestic and unsophisticated state, 
and the impression produced is highly favourably to them. Indeed, for our 
own part, we confess that the general tone and itf^rences of this drama have 
raised the Hindus in our estimation.” 
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Materia Indica, or some Accounl of those Articles which are employed by the 

Hindoos and other Eastern Nations in their Medicine^ Arts^nd Agricuitwre^ 

4-c.^c, By WiiiTKLAW Ain§i-ie, M.1)., M.R.A.S. Loiulmi, 18916, 2 vols, 
654, 604. 

IOTTAinsue’s "Materia Medica of Hindoostan," printed in India, 1813, 
must be so 'well known, that n re\icw of the present work, which is but an 
enlarged and improved edition of that very valuable publication, is scarcely 
necessary to afford the profession in India a knowledge of its character and 
contents. The general render may, however, be ignorant that it is one of the 
most useful books of reference in this branch of science ; from which circum- 
stance, as well as from the number of curious and interesting facts it contains, 
the " Materia Indica*’ deserves a place in tl)e library of every oriental scholar. 

The object of Dr. Ainslie, in his first work, was to furnish u correct list of 
the different articles employed by the natives of Ilindoostan in their 'arts, 
manufactures, and medicines. In the pi esent edition he Ims altered the arrange- 
ment, and divided the work into distinct parts ; the first comprehends such of 
our drugs us are roiirfS in the East, with some account of their uses, and of 
several articles of diet (it for the sick and delicate, supplying " a kind of com- 
bining link hetwixtthe materia rncdica of Europe nml that of Asm;” the other 
part contains a description of thostt|||edicines which arc almost exclusively 
cinpIo}ed by the Hindoos and othei%OT||Rtai nations, with mi account of articles 
used in their arts aiul nianufucturcs; and of a vast variety of vegetables used 
by them for food. 

Dr. Ainslic’s knowledge of the oriental tongues has enabled him to obtain all 
the information which the native medical writers and practitioners could com- 
municate; as well as to rectify many errors, and clear up many obscurities, 
urising from want of that knowledge in preceding aiitborities. ' 

The science of medicine is, comparatively speaking, in a degraded state in 
the East; amongst the Hindoos, medicine, in common wlrli all the arts and 
sciences, is treated of in their sacred writings : " a circumstance,” as Dr. 
Ainslie observes, “which has been hitherto an insurmountable obstacle to 
improvement.” A.s to surgery, the practice of dissection and examination of 
the dead subject is contrary to the tenets of the braliminical system, so that 
conjecture is their chief guide to a knowledge of anatomy. 

Their prcparatfjpns and chemical <ipcrotionH are awkward to tis, owing 
to their utter ignorance of chemistry : the methods by which they obtain the 
agents known in Europe are original, and often very singular. For example, 
the Tamool vytians, or physicians, procure muriatic acid in the following 
manner; to eight poliums of coiiinM>ii.salt and six polhims of alutn, well dried 
and pounced together, add eight pbllums of caddlay poolippoo necr (an acid 
liquor wrung from cloths spread over Bengaf gram, or eJeer arielinunt, whilst 
growing, and exposed to night-dew); distil the ingredients till the whole of 
the muriatic acid is disengaged and condensed in the receiver. This mode of 
obtaining the acid is not, ho)|yevcr, unlike that in use in the West, antecedent 
to Glauber’s discovery of ikbetter mode of disiillution by means of sulphuric 
acid. 

Dr. Ainslie has given a good account of the croton seeds, which are row 
introduced into European practice with great suctess us a powerful cathartic. 

Aiintic Ji> urn, Vol. XXHI. So, 133, I He 
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He subjoins an account received by him recently from India of the farther uses 
of this valuable drug. The seeds hove proved, by experiment at Madras, to 
be in a singular manner emnienagogue ; and in fifteen cases of cbttruetio men^ 
»ium they had the desired effect of bringing on the catamenia. The expressed 
oil of the seeds is considered a valuable external application in rheumatic 
affections. This oil is likely to prove a medicine of great value, he says, in 
apoplexy, convulsions, and mania, but great caution is requisite in exhibiting 
it; doses of one or tv^o minims have excited the most frightful 
Dr. Ainslie has shown that the native doctors of Lower India oftei^^on- 
found drugon’s-blood (the juice of the caiamus draco) with kino, asserting the 
former to be an astringent, which it is not, though kino is. The two articles 
are often confounded in commerce. 

There is a strange confusion amongst medical and scientific writers with res« 
pect to the tree which produces these two articles, so distinctly dissimilar in 
properties, uses, and external appearance. The plant whence kino is obtained 
is asserted in the liemains of Mungo Park, and proved by a specimen 
sent home, to be the jjtcrocarpus draco^ which grows in Africa, South America, 
and Java. The kino usually met with comes from New South Wales, where 
(under the name of red gam) it is obtained by means of incisions in the caca- 
Ipptus rewiifera. Genuine kino, Dr. Ainslie says, is but partially known in 
India. 

It is an opprobrium to science that the exact origin of many drugs very 
commonly met with is not yet ascertained. The gahingols, bdelliiini, m 3 Trh, 
gamboge, arc all extremely common ; ,bp|,.the [)laiits which produce them ai*e 
not yet accurctely ascertained. ^ 

The want of correct information regarding the names and characters of 
drugs has produced some ludicrous absurdities in our custom statutes. For 
example^ the article described by Dr. Ainslie under the title of Sweet Flag 
(the acorua calamua) was rated in the schedule of custom-duties under two 
denominations, acorns and calamus aromaticus, and was subject to different 
duties : nanicl}', if entered as acorusy a duty of about 7d. per lb. was levied 
upon it; if ns calamus aromaticus^ it paid a duty of about 9d. per lb. The 
framers of the last customs’ act have had tlic sense to put an end to this 
absurdity by expunging the latter term altogether. 

Dr. Ainslie mentions a singular fact respecting this root : “ It is a very 
favourite medicine of the Indian practitioners, and is reckoned so valuable in 
the indigestions, stomach-aches, and bowel-affcctions of children, that there 
is a penalty incurred by any druggist who will not open his dpor in the middle 
of the night and sell it if demanded.” ^ 

The descriptions which Dr. Ainslie gives of the vai^0U6 articles, though 
necessarily brief, are often amusing^ t6 jhe general rcadei*; being occasionally 
preceded by historical notices, which furnish particulars respecting their disco- 
very, their early uses, and their imaginn^irtucs in the opinion of our ances- 
tors. We may instance the articles " ” (I, 407), " Tea” (I,, 434), and 

Wine” (I, 473 )l From the latter we extract the following as a specimen 
Die Hindoos never touch w ine, except when it is prescribed to them medicinally. 
The Persians consider It os a most valuable stomacliic and cordial, and place what they 

call shA'ab me^ivahay which signifies all kinds of fruit wines, amongst 

their adv^hheezatu 

Wines are much drank by such European inhabitants in India as can afford them, 
and are certainly more conducive to health than arrack, which, in former years, was 
but too liberally indulged in. Those chiefly brought to table are sherry, Madeira, port, 

claret, 
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claret, jand Cape Madeira. Tbe fqpt liai « degree of bitterneas in it, and agrees better 
with delicate stoinacbs than Madeira, which it of all winet, in my opinion, the most 
liable to produce acidity in the first paasages : a fact ao well established, that of late 
years it is [has been] little drank [drunk] by the dyspeptic in India. Port, in tliat 
country, is apt to bind, and should be taken witli caution. Where there is either gene- 
ral inflammation, os in simple fever, ardent fever; or organic inflammation, as in hepa- 
titis, &c., wine is a poison. In cases of pure languor and debilj|fy, in India, the 
safest and most certain cordial is claret, which is at once antiseptic, gently stimulating, 
and It has appeared to me particularly indicated for such as are convalescent 

froni||^U8 fever, in a great degree owing, perhaps, to its powerful anti -putrescent 
quality ; and to prove how much nature herself seems to be in unison with this upinion, 
1 may state that 1 knew an instance of a delicate lady, who, for several days togetlier, 
after recovering from a nervous fever, took, wiiile at dinner, and after it, a whole bottle 
of claret, without fleeling in the sligiitest degree inebriated. 

The l^ofsians, by Sir John Malcolm's account, claim to themselves the discovery of 
wine, which, they say, was first made by the famous Jvmshecdt one of the ancient 
kings of Persia ; it has hence been called, in that country, z^htr-ekhoodi^ or delightful 
poison. 

Dr. Ainslie is entitled to the thanks of the Ea^t-India Company for his 
liberal recommendation of their staple commodity, tea, which he thinks not 
only not prejudicial to the human constitution, but possessed of positive 
virtues; indeed, he gges beyond ordinary bounds in its praise:, ''To the sc* 
dentary and literary, tea is certainly a great blessing, as it enlivens without 
heating ; nay, I should almost be inclined to go a little further, and partly 
ascribe to its prudent use some of that brilliancy of imagination and fineness 
of fancy, which so peculiarly distin|dUN the poets and novel-writers of our 
happy country, where so much is drank.” 

The second volume of this work contains an account of the medicines used 
in the East (which are tlius kept apart from the drugs produced in India, and 
known in European practice, contained in the first volume) ; this part of the 
work is preceded by short but sensible preliminary observations upon the arts 
and sciences of the Hindoos ; in the course of which Dr. Ainslye repels a rude 
attack of M. Sonnerat, upon the medical practitioners of India, who, so far 
from being " pretenders to some knowledge of medicine, and who bad been 
washermen, weavers, or blacksmiths,” as stated by the Frcncii traveller, our 
author says, are often doctors by descent, and arc, generally speaking, 
acquainted with all the learning of the Hindoos, 

We do not pretend (for tlie reason before stated) to give a detailed review of 
this work : we recommend it, however, as a valuable accession to science, and 
think it highly credjijtable to the research of the author. 

We cannot quitss^he work without"^ noticing the numerous typographical 
errors which it contldns : proper names,s,^for example, are disfigured strangely ; 
Dr. Leyden’s name is written Lcydon and Leydan ; the Abbe Rochon is also 
called Rochan and Rohan, not in instance, but repeatedly. We have 

Rbumphius, Colebroke, Fleeming, nim&c. Such errors are somedmes uniu 
voidable, In spite of the greatest care ; but when so numerous, it proves negli- 
gence somewhere. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


December 2, 1820 — A general meeting of the Society was held this day at 
2 o’clock ; Andrew Macklcw, E^q. (Member of Council) in the chaifr 

The following donations were presented 

Fiom Sir A. Johnston, Vici'-Piesident, two collections of dried plants; an angles 
meter ; a cliabuk ; aiul a coiar rope for caJm^ing otepliants. 

From Capt. Melville Giiiidlay, Part II. of Ills work on the Scenery, &c. of Western 
India. ^ 

From Lieut. Col. C. J. Do^lc, a sacred fish from Lake Mannsarovara. The natives. 
It is said, believe that a fish of this kind will protect tlic possessor of it from all evil in 
this life, and secure lo him eternal felicity in the next. 

Irom John Fleming, Esq., the Oriental Miscellany. 

From Mr. W. lluttinann (Assi,t. Sec. It. A S.), several Cliini^e curiosities. 

The Rev. Geo. Keylock Riisdcn and Major John Smith, Madras N.C., were 
elected nienibci's of this Society. 

Two papers by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, the first being an account of a 
Jain inscription (the remarks upon which, by Mi. t’olebiookc, were read at 
the last meeting); and the second, an account of the Srawacs, or Jains, in 
the province of South Bihar, w’cre read. 

December 1(5. — The general meeting was held this day, at the usual hour ; 
Andrew Mackicw, Esq. took the chair. 

The following donations were presented : — 

From the Asti oriomical Society of London, Part II. of Vo). II of llicir Transac- 
tions. 

From W. Evans, Esq., R.N , thioiigh Dr. Lyall, specimens of the following 
iiiiiicruls from New South Wales , iron-stone (ii), carbonate of linfBi granite, and 
silex . 

I' row Professor (\ I, C. Reuvens, of Leyden, his Verhand(.1in^ over drie Jav- 
ounsclie Beelden, with plates. 

fiom Lieut. Col. J. Moncktoii Coombs, The Principles of Harrison's Time- 
Keepers (printed, with plates); and an Account of the Observatory erected at Madras, 
by the late \V. Petiie, Esq , IMS. 

Irom Lieut. Col. T. F. Dc TTa\il1and, No I. of a work nowr piiblisiiiiig by him, 
entitled Delineations niul Descriptions of Public Edifice > in and near Madras, Ac. 

The following foreign ambassadors were elected Foreign Members of the 
Society, vh. Prince Paul Estcrhnzy; Cjiiiit Munster; (^unt St. Martin 
d’Aglic; Marquis Piilmella; Baron d(|Cetto; Count ||indclsl6h ; M. de 
Falck; and also the following foreign professors: Professciw G. H, Bernstein; 
Professor E. Rask ; Professor Fi arhtiF^d M. J. De Scherer. 

The reading of Mr. Colebrooke’s'lPmirth Essay on the Philosophy of the 
Hindus was commenced. 

This paper forms the fourth of the series of essays upon tlHs sub- 

ject, of which the twi» first have already been given to the public in the first 
part of the Society’s Truiitacthm ; and the third will appear in the concluding 
part of the volunic, which it is expected will be published early in the ensuing 
year. 

The present paper is devoted to a consideration of the heterodox doctrines 
of Jl^’A or Budoha ; and of various other sects of inferior note, as the Poau- 
Charvavoi, Ac. 
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VARIETIES. 


ASIATIC socicry of cacutta. the foot of the great mountain tract, and 

A meeting of the Society was held on which, as ft possesses none of the characters 
Wednesday Uie 5th July, Uie Hon. J. H. of ft secondary rock, must be regarded 
Hnringtoii, Esq., the president of the either ns transition or prima/y. The poai- 
Suciety, in tlie chair, of this gypsum seems, therefore, dc- 

C. l4 Kohms, Esq , and Capt. Franklin cisive of its qlnim to be regarded as a pri- 
were Reeled members. ^iti\e rock, ns one description of it is 

Amongst the presents made to the mu- entitled by Werner, altliougli doubted or 
scum and library on this occasion, werq^, denied by some of the pnnci)>al writers of 
a statute of Santiiiath, the sisteeuih Jin^ his school. The most extensive deposit of 
or Jaina pontifl’ of the present era, pre- the Hmialayan gypsum occurs in the bed 
Rented by G. Welloslev, E*.q. I'hc cle- of ft Rtream, which leaves the hills imme- 
menls of Hindu presented by the diately below the village of Nagul in the 
author, Sir Thomas Strange, and vari^ Dehra Doon. It is of the variety called 

mis drawings of llauddha shrines and foliated granular, of a snow white colour, 

temples in Ne])ai, of an interesting cha- of a lustre u little superior to that of 

racter, by — Hodgson, Esq. white marble, and scareely, if at all, 

TlicMbawings of the Bauddha temples tr.mslueent . the specific gravity is 2*24. 
liave been selected from several hundreds A second deposit is aliout two miles up 
scattered through the valley of Nepal, and i**-’*^^ of another stream which falls into 
aflord specimens of every variety of form : the \ alley ; and a third is on the i^cnt 
some are exclusively Bmldhist, wliilst fiom the village of liajpur, immediately 
others are partially or enfirel> Ibalmianu below the liamlet of Juiee Paiiee, In all 
cal, but adopted by the liuddliists, and these loc.ihties the rock iii which it is im- 
consecrated to their infei loi disties. 'Hie bedded developes, on fracture, a strong 
drawings are the work of a native artist, odour of buliihuretud hydrogen, 
or cliitrakar, one of a numeious andif^ A second paper, by Capt. Herbert, con« 
respectable class. The artists of Nepal ** tains ntmccs of vaiious metallic producte 
commence their education at ten jcvirs of Himalaya range amongst tliose is 

age, and lienee acquiie great manual dex- magnetic iron-sand, disseminated^ very 
tenty, which is displnjed in the minute- abundantly in mica slate, llie grains are 
ness and fidelity of their drawings. Their sensible to the magnet, and are 

apparatus is of the simplest kind ; for readily separated after pounding from the 
oullines slightly shaded, a piece of chare oal, matrix . their spcdfic gravity is 4*81. 
an iion si vie, and one small brush made Fhis ore is smelted, and yields iron of a 
of goal’s hair, arc all the implements eni- veiy Miperiur quality. In the districts of 
ployed, with which the artist scats himself Borcla, IVIyyar, and Bhutiior, arc lead 
oil the ground, and without any support mines, wiiicli have been long worked by 
for his paper executes his drawings. Tlie natives: the ore is in all three places 

colours he uses are brilliant and durable; a steel grey granular galena, having aspe- 
but a& the study of natural tints ib no part gravity of 7*2 It is said that latterly 

of the artist’s training, it may ho easily mines have been less productive than 

conceived that this is a brunch of the art ‘hey formerly were, but this is possibly 
in which he docs not particularly excel. owing to the superficies of the veins being 
At this mectino^jwous valuable papers exhausted, and the absence of adequate 
were laid on thelNiPs, consisting of re^ means to ponetrute further into the rock, 
ports presented to Olrtl^himent which were An extract from the journal of Lieut, 
transferred to the Society, in conformity ^Trant, in hi.<i march across the Youmali 
to a resolution of Government to make fountains, which separate Ava from Ar- 
over to the Asiatic Society, Ibr publication, tacan, describing the Kicaan or Kiayn 
all documents of a description calculfMlk tribes by whom the mountains are intiabited. 
to illiterate the geography, statistictqpm These people, upon the skirts of tlie moun. 
history of India, and which are wholly of tains, are subject to Burman ; but in the 
a litenu 7 ^icntific character, Ttie pa- less accessible districts Iiave preserved their 
pers presented on Utis ocirasion were tlie independence. According to their own 
following traditions they arc the aboriginal infao.. 

A notice of the occurrence of gypsum bitants of the Burma country, and were 
in tlic Indo- Gangetic tract of the Hima- expelled by the present race, who were 
laya mountains, by Capt. Herbert. This of a Tartar stock. They differ very widely 
gypsum, of which several specimens were in their habits and appearance from tlie 
submitted, is found in the clay slate for- Burmese, being inferior in form and fea- 
mation, which constitutes the northern ture to their neighbours. They have no 
boundary of the vallies Uiat stretch along diieO but in disputes amongst themselves 

appeal 
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appeal to a priest, svho is reputed to be a tracts, are the most conspicuous. Accord- 
descendant from the supreme pontiff, he ing to their own traditions they descended 
is termed Passine, and acts as prophet, Arom heaven ; but the plain truth seems to 
physician, and legislator. They have no be that, about four or live centuries ago, 
written records, and a very rude form of they migrated from o mountainous region 
faith ; their chief homage being addressed on the borders of China, gi^uaiJy ad- 
to a particular tree, under which, at stated vanced to the mountains skiving Asam, 
periods, tliey assemble and sacrifice cattle, and within the last forty years estabtisbed 
on whom the;^ subset^uently feast. An- themselves on the low lands which they 
other object m adoration is the aerolite, at present occupy. They have little sys^ 
for which, after a thunder-storm, thc^ tern of law or government, except being 
make diligent search, and which, wheW divided into tribes under different petty 
found, they deliver to the priest, by whom .chiefs ^ gaums, equal in rank and su- 
it is preserved as an infallible I'cmedy foCvS^hority. Ibetr religion is that of Buddha, 
every disease. Amongst their peculiar no-'^ but intermixed with a variety of super- 
tions is that of estimating merit by animal stitious practices, the relies, probably, of 
appetite, and he is the man of most virtuis Uicir original creed. They oiler a snrt of 
who is the amplest feeder, and drinks to worship to the spirits of those who die in 


most excess. As connected witii the an- 
cient history of these regions, tlie moun- 
tain tribes arc objects of considerable in- 
tcrest. 

A paper on the geography and po]iu1a. 
tion of Asam, by Capt. NeufviHc, brings 
the progress of inquiry in that direction 
up to a certain point, and comprehends 
valuable accessions to our knowledge of 
the country. I'he course of the Brnhtna- 
putra IS described to a considerable dis- 
tance «ast from Seddeea: it has not yet 
liean followed to its source. The greater 
sise of the nortliern brancli, theDihoiig, and 
many peculiar circumstances relating to its 
course and passage, give this stream the 
strongest interest as connecting it with the 
northern origin of flic Broliinapiitra. The 
proper branch of the lattei, or I^ihit, is 
said to arise within the hills from the 
Brahmu Kiind, and if this be correct, it 
cannot have any relation to tlie Saiipo, or 
river of Tibet ; but the Dibong is said to 
come fVom a large river (hat runs at the 
back of tlie hills, called the Sri lajliit, in 
which, tlierefore, we have an approxima- 
tion to the site of SaniKi of the Jesuits’ 
charts. This river is said to rise from an 
upper and inaccessible Brahino Kund. A 
circumstance that corifinns its connexion 
with the Diliong is the sudden enlargement 
of the latter about half a century ago, 
when the whole country was inundated, 
and vast numbers of people and cattle 
swept away. The flood continued for about' 
fiflMn days, during which time various 
agricultural and household implements, 
elephant trappings and numerous articles 
belonging to a race far advanced in civi. 
lixatioT), were washed down: tliese were 
relbiTed to the Kooltalis or Kulitos, a 
powerful and independent nation, said to 
exist between the mountains bordering 
Assam and the districts of the Grand 
Lama. 

The northern and eastern districts of 
Asam have been for some years past 
wnsted from the '^rij^nal possessors by 
demand barbarour times amongst whom 
the Sinhphos who occupy the eastern 


battle, and to the clemcnu and clouds. 
I’he Sinhphos confine themselves chit fly to 
the practice of arms, and leave domestic 
occupations and tlie cultivation of the soil 
to tlicir Asamese slaves, of whom tlicy 
annually captured great numbers, to the 
gradual deiKipulation of the country. It 
is no unimportant consequence of British 
supremacy in Asam, that the natives are 
henceforth proiccted against all such ag- 
gression. — [CVi/. Gov, Gin, 

nOYAL SOCIETY Off UTERATURX. 

The Society held its first meeting for 
the season on the 1 5th Nov. ; tliere was a 
ver) full attendance. 

An ingenious paper was read, com- 
municated by Sir W. Ouseley. This paper 
consists of two parts ; the former part 
being a discussion relating to several fa- 
bulous anecdotes respecting Alexander tlie 
Great, commonly considered as of eastern 
origin, but assigned by the present writer 
chiefly to Julius Valerius, author of the 
lies Gestte AWxandri who is placed 

by the etlilor of tliat ivork, Signor Angelo 
Mai, in the thiid or fourth centuiy of the 
Christian era. In tlie second part, Sir W. 
Ouscley reclaims, in favour of the orien- 
tal writers, a variety of popular fictions, 
sudi as Pope’s January and May, Bocca- 
cio’s fourth atory m thw^Decaineron, Par- 
4|beirs Hermit, the Aiiyof Santon Barsiso, 
several of the tales in the Gesia Romano* 
I ruffh the story of Whittington and his Cat, 
the Induction to Sliakcspcare’s Taming 
of the Shrew/* &c., the praise of invent- 
^^^wliich has been long usurped by £u- 

The first fasciculus of hiei oglypbica, 
prepared under the Society’s anapices, to 
facilitate the interpretation of these mystic 
symbols, was announced as ready for dis- 
tribution : it is spendidly lithograpbod. 

ERAS AMONGST THE XABRATTA8. 

There are at present four eras used in 
the Mahrattac6untry besides die Cbrbttan, 
via, 1st, the fibalivahan; Sd, tlie Sooraun, 
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es 


or Arabic year; Sd, the Fuaslee year; 
and 4ltH the Raj-Abiahlky or from the 
date of Sev^jee’s a«Gending the throne. 

The era of Shalivabao commences with 
tlie accession of that prince to power in 
the year 77#78 of the Christian era. The 
Sooraun (generally written Slmlioorsun by 
Maliomeoans) was introduced in the Mirg 
(or husbandman's year of the Hindoos) in 
the year of the Hejira 745, which corres- 
ponds with A.D. 1344-45. The Fusslce 

cm comincn^ to the north of tSfc Ner. „„„ 

buddolt in the 7*8" of Aklw. and A.i#eming'. Stmits, &c. Tlie 

introduc^ into the I^can by his nwntfJs, Kmnschatka, the Caroline islands, 

son, Shah Jehan, in tlie year of the Hejira -• « , , ’ * - » 

104'^, or A.D. IG37»3B. The Soorsuii and 
FuHslci* are merely i>olar years, setting out 
with the date of tlie year of the Hejira 
when tliey commenced,^ but without mak- 
ing allowance, in future reckoning, for tho 
diSerence between the solar and lunar 
years; by which means tlicy d Lifer rather 
more than three years every century.— 

[DuJ^’s UtsL lif the MahrattQS, 


the wives of millioni of conquered ene- 
mies to serve him, Is nothing.*^ 

nVSStAlf VOTAGI OT DISCOVKHT. 

Another Russian voyaM of discovery is 
now ill progress. The sliips of war Afolier 
and Scniamn, commands by Captains 
Stanjikowich and Litke, ai»bundor orders 
to survey the coasts belonging to Hussja 

« the North Pacific : the fbrm<^ taking 
e north-west of America and the Aleu- 
tian islands; and tlio latter the eastern 


aoavFO ORE of antimony. 

This mineral ib brought from tw'o places 
in the island of lloriico; Sadang, and 
Sarawah, where it is found accumulated 
in large masses, or rather mountains, from 
which it is quarried, and not dug out of 
mines as in Europe. These aa» bitueted 
near the rivers, and are easily accessible by 
large boats, which carry the ore to the sea. 
From this it w ill appear that the supply of 
aiititnoii) from Borneo will only f>c limited 
by the demand ; and as long as the price 
continues so high in England, the quantity 
required for this market will lieconsidcia' 
bie. We may add that we regard this as 
one of the most valualiie discoveries which 
British energy and enterprize in this part 
of the world liave ever brought into opera- 
tion.— [Ariig. Chron., July 6. 

Another number of this paper states jthat 
the Bornean traders were so well satisfied 
with the prices they oiitained last season, 
that they have imported considerable quan- 


the sea of Otachobk, &c. Ac. are all to be 
examined by the expedition, for the com- 
pletion of which four years are allotfbd. 

ON THE ORGAN OF RENXNOLENCE IN 
ANIMALS. 

Br. Paterson, of Calcutta, in a 
nological essay “ on tlie Organ of Bene- 
volence," has the following remarks in 
regard to the animal kingdom 

III the lower animals this feeling is 
manifested in very diiferent degrees. Some 
species arc very naturally good-tempered, 
others extremely wicked and ferocious, 
I1ic chamois lias not near buch a poaceabla 
disposition as tlic goat and sheep ; the 
tiger is more cruel than the lion; the 
liyama than the wolf; the wolf than the 
dog; tlie Angora cat is better natured then 
the common cat. 

** ill the race of apes, what mischievoua 
creatures tho baboons are, and what a soft- 
ness of character has the orang-outang I 

*' With birds we still are sensible of e 
like difference. The guinea-fowl is much 
more niischievous than tho common fowl 
of our poultry yards. There are species 
of paroquets who cannot leave off a no^ 
tural habit of biting every one who ap- 
proaches them ; there are other paroquaitf 
who are di;)iglitpd in caressing and in being 
caressed. In the hurse the organ of b^ 
nevolenco is situated in the middle of liia 
forehead. When this region is hollow or 


^ 2- then predicate of a boTMi that h, 

l^gta 1,000 jHici^ whidi they ofleredSi.,i„^^^^ y 

at a doIUr and a per ,^ul (atout Good-tempered docile honwitere thia 
1^ pOT IbOfir— 'hich IS Ono-half less than gion rull. Gall Mya he haa made a 
the price of last ye ar, observaiionb on tliis subject, and never 

' found one exception. 

THE GANGES. V ^ " At Berlin, Drs. aSpurzheim and GaU 

So ir^h is tills river reverenced %mong distinguished, out of forty cows that were 


the Hindoos, that many Brahmins will 
not look upon it, nor throw saliva into it, 
nor wash themselves nor their clothes in its 
waters. In one of their books, among 
many other forms of praise to be offered 
to Gangs, is the following ; — ** O God- 
dess ! the owl, that lodges in the hollow 
of a tree on tby banks is exalted beyond 
measure ; while the emperor, whose palace 
is far from thee, thou^^ lie may possess a 
mtllionof stately elephants, and may have 


kept in the stables of the minister of state 
there, die most wicked of them all, 

** The Marquis of Boisgelin presented 
to Dr.Gsll the head of a tame wolf, which, 
from its youngest years, had been distin- 
guished for its good-nature* At the mo- 
ment that it was put to deadi, it licked the 
band of its master to implore bis pity, 
and the bead of Uiis vnolf was fuller in 
this region than the generality of wolves* 
heads, 

"If 
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** If you compare tlie head of the Gui- 
nea-pig with the head of the miacluevous 
hamster, you will find the latter is de- 
prived of mudi brain in this part. Again, 
the brown bear has the head much more 
elevated than the white bear, which is ex- 
cessively ferocious and savage. Amongst 
the pigebns the most wicked, cohimhn ni- 
cabaticat has the head at tins region Hatter 
Uian other species of pigeons. 

** Moreover, cnicodiles, fishes of pr<A 
as the pike and sliark ; the eagle, tlie hawk, 
the chamois, li.ive this reghjA either plain . 
or depressed • the sheep awIHlie goat, on 
the contrary, have it full and prominent; 
and the same law prevails throughout all 

animal nature .*’— Weekly Mess, 

* 

TIN MlNfS OP JOIIORE. 

Some members of the Singapore Yacht 
Club” made an excursion, in June last, 
Co Johorc. On ascending the river, they 
discovered nn ancient tomb of one of the 
Malay rajahs, formed by piling up large 
flat stones and filling up the centre viiili 
earth. Two stones were stancling erect 
nboiil a foot apart, three feet high, of the 
^atne form, very liandsomely carved, and 
vin a good state of preseivation . they are 
of hard samistoivo. lliey afterwards landed 
at the village of Gongong, to \isit the tin 
mines formerly worked by the Chinese 
under the siiltun. The lull fioin whence 
the ore was taketi is about 2(X) feet in 
circumference, and 000 feet from the river 
hide. The ore lies about twelve fc' < 
the surface, in a snatuin of coail^'^ 
fuind mixed with white clay, and\ 
foot deep, under which is a bed Oi'^'^oired 
pieces of quartz and beautifully while in- 
dumted clai, of diffeient si/es, from a few 
ounces to Ke\criil pounds in weight , some 
pieces of tlie clay, when brokcMi, showed 
traces of iron about the centre, but the out. 
side remained colourless. Above the coarse 
sand is a bed of fine w'hite^lay, about six 
feet thick; above it a yellowish clay, and 
on the surface a thin layer of \egetnblc 
mould, in which grows lein, coarse grass, 
and some stinted shrubs There it another^ 
mine said to Ik* of the same description, 
the ore of which appeared to be in small 
quantities ; the natives said they could 
only cam six fanams a day by washing the 
sand and collecting the ore, but the work 
has liitberto been carried on on a veiy^ 
confined iK'ale, and a further trial might 
bring a richer bed to light ; this might 
clieaply and easily beeflected by boring in 
different places. Tlie ore is in the form 
of very fine sand, tlie same as it occurs in 
the rich mines of Bangka ; the clay appears 
well suited tor the finer kinds of pottery, 

COMMERCE OF THE BURMAV EMPIRE. 

The natural {i<otiucts of the Burman 
empire which arc articles of exportation. 


or likely to liecome so, arc the following : 
rice, gram, cotton, indigo, cardamoms, 
black pepper, aloes, sugar, n^tpetre, salt, 
teak timber, sticklac, kut’h, or terra ja- 
ponica, areca nuts, dammer, fustic, sapan 
wood, earth oil, honey, bee^W'ax, ivory, 
rubies, and' sapphires. The mineral pro. 
ducts are iron, copper, lead, gold, silver, 
antimony, white statuary marble, lime- 
stone, and coal. 

The teak forests are described by persons 
who ^e \isitcd them to he of the most 
axlft^ve description, and fully equal to 
fitty^lkbssihle demand, for a period beyond 
coitipiitation. The sugar is manufactured 
by Chinese, and is white, and of good 
quality : the exportation of it w.is pro- 
liibited ; but if tliU were not the case, and 
cncounigcment were given to the inanu. 
fficture, it might be carried to a great ex- 
tent. The price of the clayed sugar at 
A\ii w'ustliirty to thirty-six rupees the 100 
vis, or Ills, avoirdupois. 

Tlie lower jiart of the Ilurman territory, 
the districts^ ol Suw ih and S:iniuadi 
especially, is considered as particuliirly 
adapted to the eullivation of mdigo liie 
plant grows wild, and is also cultivated 
by the natives for domestic use, more tli.m 
one fictory was about to be established by 
Kinopeiins when the war biokeoiit. 

The principal ai tides of import by sea 
into the Bnrfnan dominions, are Bengal, 
iMadras, and British piece goods, Bntish 
woollens, iron, wi ought and im wrought, 
copper for sheathing, lead, (juicksilver, 
borax, sulphui, saltpetre*, giinpowdei, lire- 
aims, sugar, arrack, rum, .md o little 
opium, cartbeii-ware, Chinese and Kng- 
lish glass-w'are, cocoa-nut and betel- nut. 
'file tr.idt» in British jnecc-goods h'ls, of 
late y eats, much increased, wliilstthatof 
MikIibs piece-goods has proportionately di- 
minished. 

On the northern frontier of the Binir.an 
dominions nn active trade is carried on 
wTlh China and other cistern states; the 
chief emporium is at a place called Ban- 
mo, on the Chinese frontier, anil at Midai, 
four or five milcs^ to the northward of 
Amcrapura. Mu^jgip^edan and Burman 
merchants of Ava go to Banmo to meet 
the Chinese, pait of whom, pot unusually 
four or five thousand, conic down to Mi- 
dai. The Chinese import copper, orpi- 
ment, quicksilver, vcrmillion, iron pans, 
silver, good rhubarb, tea, fine liwiey, raw 
silk, spirits, hams musk, veniigris, dry 
and a few fresh fruits, witli dogs and phea- 
sents . the Cliincse travel on small horses 
and mules, and are said to be two montliB 
on the road 

The tea lirought by the Chinese is black, 
and made up in round cakes or bulls: 
some of it is of very fine flavour, and it 
is all of a very different description from 
any that is sold in tlie market of Canton ; 
the liettcr qualities are wlI! adapted fur 

Europe ; 
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Europe ; the retail price is but one tikal, uople, named Hooscin-klian. Aurungiebe 
little more than a rupee, for one vis, or put an inscription uiioti it to coinmcmorau* 

nearly four pounds. This tea is used by the conquest of Oeejapoor in 16H5, which 

all who can aUbrd it ; hut a cheaper lus led to the mistake of supposing it to 
sort, said to be the produce of some part have been cast at that time. It is alike 

of the Buwan territory, is an article of curious from its dimensions and its history, 

great and^eneral demand. *It is eaten Tlie Bombay Goveinnieiit in iStiS was 
after meals with garlic and sesainum oil, particuiari\ desirous of sending it to tlie 
and it is customary to oficr it in guests and King of Kngfund, and an engineer was 

Strangers as a token of welcome sent to examine it for the purpose; but 

Thej'eturns of the trade with the Chinese the pi esciit^ state of the roads renders the 
are chiefly cotton, ivorj, and bM*-wax, difficulty of transporting suclr a large 
with a small quantity of Briti<,ii mass of memUo the coast almost insupera> 

chiefly broa<l-cloth uiid carpets, ble Mahrntlas. 

tity of cotton is annually very cunlmra. — 


ble, it is estimated at not less ilian 70,CXK) 
bales of dOOlbs. each ; the greater part 
of it is cleaned. The Ava cotton of the 
lower provinces is of short staple; but 
that of the upper long, and of a fine tex- 
ture. The cotton of Pegu, it is said, is 
scut to ('hittagong and Dacca, and is the 
material of the fine Dacca muslins. 

Another line of traffic is tli.it with the 
country of the Slinns, or, as it is term^ 
ed by Europeans, (lie kingcloin of Lao 
The Shan tiaders repair uniiuallv, in the* 
dry season, to the Uunnaii couiilr>, bring- 
ing with them slick lac, bees'-wax, a yellow 
dye w'ood, various drugs and gums, raw 
silk, lacquered ware, ready-made jatkets 
stuflf'cd with cotton, onions, garlic, tui- 
inenc, and a coarse sugar in cakes. The 
chief returns arc dry fish, nappi, ami salt. 
7'he chief fair at winch the Sliatis attend 
is at Pick, six or eight miles south of 
Ava, on a small river which falls into the 
Irrawuddy under the walls of the capital 
there are several small fairs along the ea^t 
bank of the Irrawuddy, and ono moie 
considerable is annually held at the Dagun 
Pagoda, near llaiigoon. — [Cal, Gov, Ga.,, 
Jufy ti. 

THP. TAI.I.IPOT TRKK. 

A leaf of this extraordinary tree. has 
lately been brought over from the island of 
Ceylon, of which place it is a native, and is 
now in the possession of the liev. Richard 
Fletcher, of Humpi4j{^. I'lie leaf is in 
a good state of pi^j^ipration ; it measures ^ 
fully eleven feet in height, sixteen feet 
across its widest spreadf, and from thirty- 
eight to forty feet in circumference. If 
expanded as a canopy, it is sufficient to de- 
ftmd a dinner party of six from the rays of 
the snn^and in Ceylon is carried abofUt 
by the natives for tlut purpose. 

THE BEIlAPOOa GtJN. 

This great cannon is called Mullik-i- 
Mydan, or Sovereign of Uic plain but 
the natives of Beejapoor insist on calling 
it Moolk-d-Mydan, or ** lion of tlie plain.** 
Its muzsle is 4 ft. 8 in. in diameter ; the 
calibre 3 ft. 4 in. It was rastat Ahmednug- 
gur, A.D. 1.549, 1^ a native of Constant! - 
yisiaitc Joitm. \ou XXII 1. No. 


rOLI.Y 01 IllOLATHY. 

Tcrali, the futliei of Abraham, sa>s 
tradition, was not only an idolator but 
ni.snuracturcr of idols, which he used to 
expose for public sale. Being obliged to 
go out one day upon particular business, he 
dcsiied Ahinham to siipeiiiiteml for him 
Abraham obiycd reluctantly. “ What is 
tl}e))rice of that god ?" asked an old man 
who h.ul just enieiedtlieiilace of fiaIe,poiiU- 
ing to an idol to which he took n fancy. ** Old 
man,'*' said Ahrahnm, iniiy 1 permitted 
to ask thine age C' 'J'liree-scorc years,** 
replied the age-striciceti idolater. ** 'riirec- 
scorc years '** exclaimeil Ahrahani, ** and- 
then thou woiildst worship a thing that 
lias been fasliionecl by the hands of my 
father’s slaves witlitii the last twenty- 
four hours ' Strange that a man of sixty 
should be willing to bow down his grey 
head to a creature of u day !” The man 
w^as overwdielmed with shame, and went 
aw'ay. After this there came a sedate and 
grave matron, carrying in her hand a large 
dish with flour, “ Here,** said she, “have 
I hroiiglit an oflf'ering to the gods; place 
it before them, Abrahnui, and bid them 
be propitious to iiu*.”— “ INuce it before 
them thyself, foolish woman,'* said Ahra- 
hani, ** thou w'lit soon see how greedily 
they w'lll devour it.** She did so. In the 
mean time Abraliarn tiaik a Iminmcr, broke 
the idols ip pici'es, all excepting the largest, 
in whose hands he placed the instrument 
of destruction. Ternh returned, and with 
thcutiuust surprise and consternation, be- 
lield tlie havoc amongst his favourite gods. 

What is all this, Abraham ? what pro„ 
fane w retch has dared to use our gods in 
this manner?** exclaimed the infatuated 
and indignant Terah. “ W'hy should I con. 
ceal any thing from my father?" replied 
the pious son. “ During thino absence 
there came a woman with yonder off'erings 
for the gods; she placed it before them. 
The younger gods who, as well may l>e 
supposed, had not tasted food for a Jong 
time, greedily stretched fortii their hands 
and b^an to cat before the old god had 
given them penriissioii. Enraged at their 
boldness, lie rose, took the hammer, and 
punished them for tlieir #ant of respect '* 
— f Medrash Jierrahkh Jlahnfi, 

K 
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GOVERNMENT AND GENERAL 
ORDKRS. 

Fort St. GeorfCPj I'Mh Jum 
Tho Hon. the (tovernor In ('oiin< 11 Ih pleased rn 
publish to the Hrmy the following letter from llrig. 
Gon. Cotton, on In') retiring Irom theioinnmiid of 
the Madras dJviHion ot troops iii Ava. ^ 

To Uavid Hill, Enq , thief setretary to the 
ternnu'iit at Fort St. 

Sir: The ronnnaiid o1 the MiljBi troo|M in 
Ava, wlilrh 1 hail the honour to hol<l during 
the greater part of the war, having terniliiatiHl by 
the ratdhatinii of puaie ht'tween tho Urltidi (lo- 
V eminent and the King of A\a, it is jm)xis.sihle for 
me to take u final leave of tho ilistiiiguished iMMiy 
with whom 1 have lHH>n uiMoiuted without c\- 

I trotting to His Kxi. the Hon. theGoiernor in 
.’ouiinTniy soiiNe of the aeal, gallantry, and disil- 
pllne which the troops trom Fort St. George have 
diftplayed throughout a lung cour<ic of aidtioua 
servli f. 

2. It H not within the ronfiiieil limits oi a re* 

K rt possihle to do Juairt to indi\idual merit, 
t the exemplary conduit ot e%cry <dli(er and 
soldier who has lavn einployeil, wheliier ot it M 's 
regiments or of the il C 's Kuropcan and iiati\c 
has been so t onspicuous .u, to uret lude the 
ner«i«lty of bekH.tlon, lUiit to deserve that 1 should 
HOlidl to pinre mv gr.ituful ai kiiowlcdgmont of 
tholr services upon theictotds «if goiormuetit. 

3. The fatigues ot llie vunous lampaigos, and 
their uiuommon pnuiLiotis, have b,sii i h* t>rtully 
shared by nil itidisi riuiiu ilely , but tlu* pal •ent < ii 
durante uy the native regoni ills ol tlie v u is-muties 
of MO ivivcl a service, waMiig the preiuiitits of 
idste, and the uistoiiis li\ whti h they ii ivo been 
influenaslhy agt's, aie (K'yttiid ihennMsurod tcims 
of praise, midoMiueiiow well tlieyhavc deserxid 
the truly paternal laic and indulgence ol an en- 
lightened Goverumeiil , wtiuhhaM been exteiuhsl 
with cHpiul liber liltv to tlie F.Uiopeau and the iia 
live )•oldler. 

4 Tlu* support whu li 1 ha\e uuiscrsally derived 
l>oiii 1 aeut. < ols Annstroiif}, i'll., HomIh, Pop 
iier, Godwin, uiid IMilbv, his b<*eit oiil\ tsiu.illid 
by the gallaiiliy with whuh tliev lu\o led tluir 
brigades wheitesei oppiised to (lie eiiCiuv . mut I 
hope 1 may 1m* iiermitteil to p.i\ liio 1 1 mule* ol 
regret tor tile loss ot l.icur. Col rom Macdtnsall, 
Lieut.t ol. Coiirv, and (he u maiuiiig bi i\c ofiuers 
and iiicii who havelallen iii the txeiuuoii ot thco 
duty. 

fi. 1 hasi* had rciieatedly m i.isio'i to bi tiig to the 
favourable notice of the I Ion. the (uoeiiior iii 
('ouucll the /.eal and abillly with uliuh then le- 
siKictive depurLnieiits have been loiuhuCtd by 
Capt liitihins, dep .ulj geu., and (apt Sted, 
ilep. (pi.irt. mast, cm . and i bop to repeat thol 
tliey have always d(sir\ed mj i minUiue. 

U. Tlu iiidetatigablr cxei dons all. di haxe Ineii 
exanplitled by ^upeiiiilend. ^uig Dr I h ward, 
and tlie siilxirdmale mtsilial oili.ei' , ihe regu- 
larity ahull has Imvii pri’senisl in (lie hospitals, 
and tlie piulessional skill wliuh has iN'tii cviiuiil, 
coll lor mv Ik'hI ai kncmli dgiroiiG. 

7. The Madr.cs loiiimiss inal uiidt r C.ipt. I’lil 
liKh, assist romiuis gen., has lieen retuaiked for 
Us cihdeiuy m all cmergenca s : and 1 inention 
him to Ooveriiiiieiit as an able anil aealoiis otfiu*r 
IL To Major sunk, and subseuucully to Capt. 
Tmlj, paymaiiten*, I nm mdelutsl for tlie attention 
and regularity with whlih the duties ol the pay ile- 
partmeiitk ha\e lMx*n tarried on. 

IL LiriU.C'ul. IlonKmson tommanding the artil- 
lery, and Licut. tSidentixul, t inniandmg enpi- 
net'r, having beenalwovs employ ist witli the oilinr 
commaiidiiig the iximbineil fortes the uiknow. 
leilgment ot their v.iluab)e ser\ites rests with 
higher authonly. 

IIL Having gone througu the pleasing dutv of 
fixpretelng my Kentnuenis of the gullantrv and 
inerltorious excrnuis I'f the Madwes division of 
troops, 1 beg respcYifulh tti otter iny Miuvre 
thanKs to the Hon thetnuernor in Council for 
the proud disiinttuiii o, havii'g bt'tn entrcstcd to 
MO lin|M>ruuu a cou.niaiid . m U assure His Lxc. 


that the height of my ambition will b« to find my- 
self placed, u]>on any future occasion, in a post so 
flattering and lo honouralile. 

1 have, Air. 

W. COTTON. Brig. Gen. 

ralculta. xMay 2*)^, 

The Governor in Council deems it proper to re- 
peat In G O. the acknouletlgments ot Brig Gen. 
Cottrm's distinguished sen ices in Av-a. whlrli have 
already been often conveyed to that ofhccr. To 
oeul, judgment, and goll'iiitry, .uid to the most 
a^tiv'e aou unremitting attention to all the duties 
of his anluous and iiniKirtant lommand, ling. 
Gt*n Cotton has united, in a remarkable de^ee, 
the faculty of i an v mg other men's minds along 
witn him, and hah thus Iwought thediv lsioii under 
Ills orders to act with one heart and hand. The 
Governor m Count il is persuadetl that tlie senti- 
ments expressed In the foregoing letter will be pe- 
culiarly gratify ing tueverv iiidiviflii il, both of tho 
stall Hiiil in the bne who served in that division 

The troops of this prcslilency who were eiigagctl 
in foreign strvite against the dominion^ ol the 
King Ot“ .‘.Vrt liav alveady lit^n lionoureil by tlie 
ap.jiofution ol (Mi ((ovirnor (leiieral in ioutuil, 
and, although tbU (fovenimuit is seii<>ibli‘ that Us 
lirai'.e taniuM add any weight to that il'-inu lion, 
yet P IS n grab bit tliity wlm h it gladly ducharges 
to tollow till* t V 1 iiple of the supri me (lov eminent 
in aikiiowleilg < iheiitiiiiirableiulliliirv s)iirit dcs- 

( d .>e<l tbroitglioui the serv tie m \\a .md Airai an 
ly every olhter, non < oitimiss toned ofllcer, and 
priv.ile.'ol H M s.mdthe it ( .s troops, l.uropcan 
and n.iiiv*'. 

The txpedilio.i to Ava has lN»en distinguished 
from every fo’iner e* iieditum si*nt iron* indi i. by 
ilsdimidm, by i^eii at privations, by iliUu uitics 
of everv k.iul imk trom the i Innate and the ria- 
tuu* of the coufllFy, liy its lonstant tiarassiiig 
dutiis, and h\ lU fiuiueiit (onlbcts with theme- 
ni\ The I.uropi.ui troops, in meeting and ovei- 
vo.nmg all tin si* olstulcs, have iiobtv susi.nncd 
tlu* inanutoi ol the British army. I’hc ii.Uive 
troops have print'd tlieioselvts woithy ol fighting 
in t!ies.i. u r inks with I'liropenn soldir rs 
Inman ionner nisuiues the native troop, of 
tins presiihiKy have ihevrlully gone on foieigii 
seivUes but lu none hcs tlu* spnituL entcipii,'** 
bf 111 so high, and (he devotion to the seivueso 
uniVLrs.iI, us in tlu late war. No less than seven- 
U'iii rcgtiiientx (Ihe 1st, *td, 7th, *hh, loth, IJth, 
Inth. nth, 22 tl, gitth. tlnili, .till. .Mlh, .'U.lh, 
I’Uh, 4{d), Ixsides the lu>tul-i|uarters and two 
sipiulrimsot ilu Isi l.t. lav , detai him lit of Go- 
lumlau/e and ot gun-l eiuirs, the liearUiiuarren 
md tour coinpinies of tlu .'L'lth N.I., mid the 
lu*.ul*(|UarUis aiul seven ioinpauies ot the 1st hat. 
pioneeis a. tiiilly proKisiisl to \va and Vrrsiaii. 
Two legiinen s iriuc (the *i4th and .list), ami the 
remainder ol the :L>th were in readiness to follow, 
riit* Ol leis l.)i forc'j^pi SCI V lie \ ere received by all 
ot Hum With eiuMini.ism ' whole regiments em- 
iM'kcil without the deti^ncy of a man; and re- 
)>eatid mst.u'.i w Ml c urrM of i xtruordin.iry forced 
mall hi*', or p irtie- ateent finm the luail-rpiirtera 
ot a regiment aliout to emb.irk. In order tluit they 
might not lx* lett Ndinid ('oridiict so honourable 
to the native aiiny, so gratifying to the goveni- 
uient. dih.*t> luil cease to be of use with checucusion 
whiih ralletl ii tortli . its intiueme will re.u.h to 
future limes, and it will Icuig be reg.mhsl, both in 
India and m kurope, as a memorable example for 
imitation to thesei>ovA, and for emulation to the 
suiievsors of those Puroyiean olhiem who have 
in ide them what they are. 

It is direcit‘d (hal'th's general order be trans- 
lated and i,irefiilly explained to the native ufKeeni, 
non-'vomniiss. one'll oliuers, and sepoys, of every 
native regiment in the serv ire. 

By order of the Hon. the Cioveruor m Council. 

D. HILL, Chief Secretary'. 

Sir: Permit me, for the Informat'on of Maj. 
Gen. NuolU. commanding the second div Lsioii of 
the army , to give vou a dc*tall of the operations of 
the lohimii whu h he did me the honoiii to place 
1110 at the head of on the morning of the IKth insG, 
for the assault of Bhurtpore, by the re.eutering 

angle 
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Angle formed by the hmg proJertlnff gorge jMdlng 
to the great hastirn that was oreachM. 

My rolumn consisted of a company of pioneers 
arlth sraling-lrrtders, under Capt. Anderson, two 
companies of the H.r/s 1st (European regt.» un- 
der Capt. Orchard, one company of tlie 3Ath regt. 
N.I.* under Capt. Mercer, and one company of tne 
37 th NJ., commandctl l»y Cap!. Herring. 

So soon es It came to my turn (by the ailv.*mee of 
TT.M V repl ) to quit the trendies, I moved 
short to (he right pi'd up the dltih to reach the 
point I was to attack I suffered nothing till I 
reached the hrtadi : hut we new (omul ounwI^eH 
exf'osrd to h flanking fire from n bastion to our 
right • there wes no time for hesitation, the 
was ghen to advance, and I, Cant. Onhardind tnw' 
men rienrscTambleii up on our hands «md feet, not 
del.iving ourselxes for the ladderi., which h«me%er 
were then , anil Capt. Andersen k si five men kill* 
(d and wnuiuled in plat mg them. 

lining mounted the hreiih, our deseeiit into 
iliebodv of the nbre wj'h t|U‘ik ard rapid: we 
now found ourselves along with the <olumn of 
II M Vfi^th regt. ; as the colunin 1 comn.aiuird 
liad a diffi*rfii1 purpi'se assigned it, 1 w'as anxious 
to prevent I heir intermixing, and in this I was 
griJtl\ »-'.**-fed bv ( ept On herd, and here the 
men « f mv pariv, who jii the huiry of the storm 
had folltAved tl e 'MUh rcgl. instead of me, joined 
an on. 

The ’j '{li p.issed on along the ramparts to the 
lift, involi]e<t wn<i to fliui the g de leading (o 
fopnuif'lmi, under the w “11 of W'liieli I ptn,h<d 
nt'ing, dining the eiumx t'ttori' od*, ,>nd iniuh 
•nnovfd from tlie wall of (?o|i,iu1 fihur, wheim*. 
In’S'drs the usual inis>,ilii., we werr a«wiiled uith 
ht md pot*, of powder aiitf lighted m.'itclws af- 
tai lunl 

At onetime T made R demon^trat'oii of storming 
this wall, I's no gnte wts to he seen on this tme; 
hut 1 p^rt> of Iheenrmv shew in^ -^hemsf h es < lone 
to u, Ixdow, we rlnrgf'd on tMppt i< lU'wing (hem 
through the St rwl-i, and i CAtT^Miig (hem time 
lo r.illv 

\s they retrenti’il to the left, we soon found oitr- 
schcH ag,'iin under (ht ramp.irls of the town, and 
here we ean>e upon an enormous nn«s of the ene 
m\ desi ending from thim, rtliiing, 1 presume, 
from lx fore 11 M 's .VMh ngf . this was ilese to 
the Muttra gate Thi* enemy wwe so iiumerciis 
that thev aitually fnmmerl m woMe, in the 
atrort. under the ramparts leading p,ist it ; we were 
some mmnfes In destroying them, .lust then wr- 
ing the enemy fore ing into the town from the 
oufnife. hv the wuket of the Muttra rjate, whirh 
alone w-aa open, and thinking wo had enough on 
our hands, w th some diffli i.ltv and assist, inre I 
p.iss«l the heap of slain which choked up the 
atrect. mode my way to the wicket, cut down the 
men who were entering, shut It, and ran to the 
top of the mmp.irts ihat we might the more easily 
destroy those that wen* shut out. 

While in this act Col Baddelv <nme up, wdsh- 
ing to hax e the gate open* d, 1 informed him from 
the mmparts what we were doing. I am Ignonmt 
when it was optmeil. for I now pressed on along 
the ramimrts, acnimpaQlpd liv my bray e associates, 
driving the cneniv heme us all the way, and 
taking bastion after bastion. ' 

The seventh bastion rountlnfffrom the Muttra 
Gate is connected, like others/ hy a neck or long 
gorge fifty-five yards hi length : the enemy had turn- 
M a 9-p' under down this and from it we had two 
discharges before wefcould carry the bastion ; on 
the second discharao we rushed In, and Lieut. Ma- 
ginnis, of the Ist European regt., closed with a Go- 
lundause who was coming down, sword in hand, 
and destroyed him, assisted by one of our native 
offleers and my itaff; Lieut. Kelly killed also an- 


other with his own hand. Those who did not es- 
cape by the embrasures, to which a rope was at- 
tached, were shot or bayoneted. In the next 
bastion to this I left Cant. Herring with his com- 
pany, as 1 understood that the Mg)* f<«n. wished 
that occasionally parties should be in them. 

From tins there was no opimsltlon, great bmlies 
of the enemy flvlng bv the Uttubund Gate, by 
the NecmdarGatc, over the walls, or dispersing 
in the tow’ii. 

I now collerted my party, .is their ammunition 
4 warn hriuM entirely expended , I'.ut seeing a body 
of tin* enemy’s hoi^e close Bssfinhled, as if not 
knowing which way to turn theinscUrs, tuider 
Knrriim Khaj^ bastion, 1 qnlrkly moved thi- 
ther and opelK a fire on them ; liut perceiving n 

} »nrtv of tlie intli I.iincers drawing near, ciMsed 
Irhig .itid elirered them on the Whole of the 
horsemen wne made prisoners. 

By the Mai. fJen 's loinmaiul 1 left sixty Euro- 
peans in this bastion with nn ofllcer, made ovor 
(he remainder to Lieut. Col. Cartwright, nn flic 
ramparts, and the other companies to their tcspec- 
tiie ofllien. and so ended niy rommard. 

Hhere all desor\ed praise It is diiricnlt to par- 
thiilaii/e iinv; but the Euroiwnns lx*lng ever 
under iny own eye. I lan Ixar witness to their 
great gnll.sntry and good eomIuLt ; the sepoys too 
did their dutv. Of theofliicrs I irinv dlsth^ulsh 
Copt. Onh.ird, T itnt MaginnI**, find Lieut. Kelly, 
as l.f*Ing more Iminediatelv with me, their duty 
leading them to the lie id of the rolumn: hut to 
C.ipt Aiiileison, of the pioneers. Capt. Herring 
of the.‘i7th. ( ripi Mirier, of the.'tWh, and Lieuta. 
Matthie .ind Innh n, of tlie Isl I' nropi 'pt., my 
warmest thunks ,irr due for tin* deviifionahriwll- 
l’ngne*^s witli whirh fhe^ pertoimecl their respec- 
thr diitif s. 

I .iin hnppv to s:iv I lost no ofllrrr, (he loss of 
the men, however. 1 am grlewd has lieen rather 
he.iiy, it amounts to thirty six killed and wound- 
ed , of these, twenty six are Furopenns and pio- 
nec*rs, the remainder sepoys 
I have to entreat the fmgivenesK of Maj. Gen. 
Nicolls for not send ng this report sooner j but 
from the disperstd side of the army, It is only 
four days slme 1 saw the division ordm l«sued on 
the occasion of the .issaiilt. and It has taken me 
that period to rolleit the i.isnaltv returns. I am 
sBtl»flt*d ihe Mn). Gtn will lie pleased to know 
what artiiHlIy the relimm performed whkh, with 
so mm h honour to me, he plan d under my com- 
mand , and I hope It is a iianlonn1>te effort, even 
at fills late period, whith lowefl lo the bravenien 
under me. 

I have, Arc. 

T. WILSON, Lieut. Col 
Camp, Bhurtiiore, .Tan. (list Ut2(i> 

Adjiitant-Generars Office. 

*^ir' I have the honour, hy direct Ions of the 
Conimandnr-in-f hirf, to acknowledge Ihererelpt 
of your )c*ttcr of ;Ukt iilt., transmitting a state- 
ment of theserv Ice performed by the rolumn you 
placed under f he command of Lieut. Col. Thomas 
Willson on the morning of the Hith tilt., and in 
reiily, to request that you will arc|ualnt Lieut. Col. 
Wilson that the service nerfomied by the trcxips 
under bis rcmimand is highly credl table to them, 
and that the share which he himself and his co- 
Ininn had in the achievements of that day. Is 
Justly appreciated by His Fxc. 

I have, Acc. 

W. L. WATSON, Adj. Gen. 

(A tniernpy.l 

D.D. ANDERSON, Assist. AdJ. Gen. 
To Mgf. Gen. Nicolls, C.B., commanding jM In- 
fantry division. Comp. 
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EAST-INDIA COLLEGE AT HAILEYBURY. 

General Examination, December 1826. 


On Tuesday, the 5th Dec., a Deputa- 
lion of the Court of DirectlSrs proceeded 
to the Eabt> India Collej^c at Haiicvlniry, 
for the purpose of receiving the Report 
of the College Council of the result of 
the General Examination of the kStudents. 

The Deputation, upon tlieir arrival at 
the College, proceeded to the Principal’s 
Lodge, where they were received by him 
and all the Professors, and the Oriental 
Visitor. 

At half-past twelve o’clock the Depiita> 
tion attended ata (onfirniiition of several of 
the Students at the Chapel, held by the 
Right Rev. the liOrd Bishuji of London, 
Visitor of the College. 

At the conclusion of that rite, the I)e* 
piitiition, nccoiiifiaiiied by the Right Rev. 
Prelate, the Piincipal, and other Mem- 
bers of the College Couneil, &c. Ac &e 
proceeded to the Hall, m hero the follow'- 
iiig priKCGdlngs took jilaco 

Tlie list of the Students ^ho tiad gamed 
prices, and other honoiii able distinctions, 
was read. 

Mr. Pliilip l>ancisdoliven*d an English 
easuy on The imvicdmlt' and wdmqurnt 
effect of the tahn" of Constantinople bif the 

Tuih'r 

The Students rend and translated in the 
several Oriental languages. 

The Chairman then delivered the Prizes 
of Medals and Rooks according to the fol- 
lowing list . 

IReiiort of Students who obtmncd Medals^ 

Prtses^ and other hotumrable Disthu tumsy 

at the Public PmnwiaiioUt J)e< ember 

1826. ^ 

Fourth Term. 

Patrick Scott, medal in classics, medal 
in Ian, and medal in Sanscrit. 

Robert Clroie, medal in Persian, yirizc 
in Hindustani, prize in Bengali, prize in 
Arabic, and higlily distmgui^ied in other 
departments. 

William Bracken, meda’ in mathema- 
tics, medal in political economy, and 
highly distinguishcu in other departments 

Tliird Terra. 

Robert J. M Muspratt, prize in law, 
prize in kSanscru, ).m7p in Persian, prize 
in Arabic, and highly distinguished in 
othtr depart mtuts. 


Eyles Irwin, prize in political econo- 
my, and prize in Bengali. 

John Hugh Bainbridge, prize in clas- 
sics, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

Charles Allen, prize in mathematics, 
and with great credit in other depart- 
ments. 

Mathew McMahon, prize in Hindustani, 
and with great credit in other departments. 

Secoml Term. 

Wm. A'thur Inglis, prize in mathe- 
matics, pTi7C in Sanscrit, and w'itli great 
credit in other departments. 

Samuel S Brown, prize in Persian, 
prize 111 Ilinilustani, prize in Arabic, 
and higlily distinguished in other depart- 
ments 

Neil Ben^rann Ednionstonc, [irizc in 
Persian, and prize in Hindustani. 

Alexander Frederick Donnelly, prize in 
law', and highly distinguished in other de- 
partments. 

W'm, James Henrv Money, prize in 
history, and highly distinguished in other 
departments 

John Miiir, prize in classics, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

Edmund Smith, prize in Bengali, and 
highly distinguished in other departments, 

Philip Francis, prize for the English 
essay, and highly ilistinguished ; also 
prize in Persian writing and in drawing. 

John Thornton, prize for an English 
essay, and highly distinguislied in other 
departments. 

^JFirst Term. 

Wm. Fnincis Thomp.son, prize in clas- 
sics, and highly distinguished in other de. 
partments. 

George Sjiarks, prize in Sanscrit, prize 
in English composition, and highly dls- 
tingulslied in oUicr departments, 

,Tohn Gordon, prize in Hindustani, and 
highly distinguidied in other departments. 

Duncan McLeod, prize in mathema* 
tics. 

Donald McLeod, prize in Bengali, and 
with groat credit in other deymrtments. 

Jolin F. Bishop, prize in Persian. 

The following Students, though they 

did 
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<1id not obtain prizes, were highly dig||n- 
guishcd in the eiamination 9 

4th Term. Mr. Mytton, 

•p— Udney, 

— Martin. 

3d Term. — Cornidi, 

— Todd, 

— Smyth, 

— James, 

— Lean, 

— Tiroins., 

J2d Term. — Fraser, 

— Popliam, and prize in 

drawing, 

— Wilmot. 

1st Term. — Mackenzie. 

And the following passed with great 
credit . 

4th Term. Mr. T C Scott, 

— Woodcock, 

Deane. 

3d Term, — Bruce, 

— Darvey. 

2d Term. — Colvin, 

— Ewart, 

— llcMiny, 

— (^uintin, 

— Luimden, 

— Carncgie^h^l^’ 

1st Term. — J, Law, 

— llullett, pirf/e in Sanscrit 

w'riting. 

— Tyler, 

— Trench, prize iti drawing. 

The rank of the Students leaving the 
College was then read, it being previously 
announced that the certificates of the Col- 
lege Council were granted, with reference 
not only to industry and proficiency, hut 
also to conduct ; and that this hitter con. 
sidcration has always a decided eflfcct in 
settling the order of rank. 

TZanA Studjentsfinalltf leaving CvUcgCf as 
settled the College Council, 

1st Class. 

4th Term. Mr. Grote, 

— Bracken. 

2d Term, — Money. 

Ist Term. — Francis. 

2d Class. 

4th Term. — Mytton, 

— Martin, 

— T. C. Scott, 

— Woodcock, 

— A. Udney, 

3d Tem. — Allen. 

— McMahon, 

• — James, 

— Bruce. 

2d Term. Mr. Qiiintin. 


*lnd%a College at HtMeybwy, 

Ist Term. — Duncan McLeod, 

— McKenzie. 

3d Class. 

4th Term. — Deonc, 

— Bullcr. 

3d Term. — Cunlifie. 

Madkas. 

1st Class. 

2d Term. Mr. Inglis. 

2d Class. 

3d Term. — Smyth. 

nd Clasp. 

4tli Term. — Dowdeswcll. 

Bombay. 

1st Class. 

4th Term Mr. B. Scott. 

3d Term, — IVIuspruft. 

2d Class. 

3d Term. Bainbridge. 

rkl Class, 

4ih Term. — Stracey. 

It was then announced, that such rank 
would take cllect only m the event 
of the Students proceeding to India within 
three months after they are so ranked ; and 
** Should any Student dehiy so to pro- 
ceed, he shall only take rank among the 
Students classed at the Inst Examination 
previous to his departure fur India, whether 
that Examination may have lieen lield by 
the College Council or the London Board 
of Examining, and shall he placed at the 
end of that class in which rank was ori- 
ginally assigned to him.’* 

It was also announced that the next 
Term w ould commencx; on Friday the 1 9tli 
January, and that the Students were re- 
quired to, return to the College within the 
lirst four days of it, unless a statutable 
reason, satisfactory to the College Council, 
could be assigned for the delay; otherwise, 
the Term would be forfeited. 

Tlie lion, ftiairinan (Sir G. A, Aobiii. 
son) then addressed the Students, expres- 
bing Ills gratification at the higbiy favour, 
able result of tlie Examination, as well 
as at the creditable and decorous de- 
meanour of the general body of the Stu- 
dents; and the business of the day x;od- 
cluded. 

IVedm^sdiiif the 10///, and Wedneulny the 
17/// Jant/o> f/y are the days apjMinted for 
recetinng Petitions at the India House, for 
candidates for adnusston into the College^ 
for the Term which wUf commence on Fn- 
day, the 1 9th January, 
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CvUege ExtxuAna&ontc—EatUJniui MUUary College. [Jak. 
EAST-INDIA MILITAllY COLLEGE. 


On Friday the 15th December, the half- 
yearly public examination of the gentle- 
men cadetK educated at this iii»>titution, 
took place 

Ills Cirace the Duke of Wellington, 
accompanied by Major- General Lord Fitz- 
roy Somerset, arrived nt ilie college at 
11 o'clock, and was rcrei\ed with the 
usual military honours hy the company of 
gentlemen ladets drawn up under anus in 
front of tlie college On alighting fioin 
his carriage, IlisGrace inspected the com- 
pany, after winch, having lodged arms, 
they were marched into the great hall, and 
the examination immediately commenced 
in presence of his Grace, the hon. the 
Chairman and inernhers of the Court of 
Directors, and an assemhlngo of dtstitu 
guislicd visitors. 

1’he first cl.iss, consisting of thirty-two 
students, were e\ ami ned in mathematics, 
fortification, and the oriental h'lignages , 
in all which tlu^v at quirted thenisclves 
with gieat credit. The various specinieiis 
of svell-execiitcil fortifieation plans, luili- 
tary surveys, and diffeient stylos of civil 
di awing, which weic exhibited on tins 
occasion, were very much commended. 
Previous to quitting tlie hall his Grace 
was pleased to express his sntisfaition 
with the apfienrance and performance of 
the gentlemen cadets ; he adverted in short 
hut very impressive tenns to Ins own mili- 
tary career in India, and to the intercit 
he felt in the wellhie of the Last. India 
Company; imd retired, leaving all tor- 
nected w-itli the institution deeply im- 
pres'.ed with the distinguished honour 
conferred upon it by his visit. 

At the cunchisioii of the examination 
the prizes were distributed ; after which the 
lion, rhairman (Sir Geoige llobinson, 
Bart ) addressed llic students in very kind 
terms, expressing bis approbation of their 
general diligence in study, and tt^eir 
marked good conduct and gentlemanly 
behaviour. It was then «Dnounced timt 
the following gentlemen were recommend- 
ed for engineer service, its. 

1. Mr.Tliomas Louis, 

2. — "William Baker, 

S. — Charles Guthrie, 

4. — Henry Lake, 

5. — - Henry Berthon, 

6, , Frederick DiUnas, 

7, — Hugh Fraser, 

8. — William Garrard, 

9, — Kobert Napier, 

10. — Henry Gilierne, 

and that the following gentlemen, who 


were conspicuous in progress and talent, 
should be allowed to return for another 
term as candidates also for the engineer 
service, ws. 

1, Mr James Wells Robertson, 

2. — J.imes Criiickshaiik, 

fl. — llionids Smytho, 

4. — John Glassford, 

5. — • Robert Henderson, 

6*. — John iSraser, 

7. — George Cdsemenl, 

8 — John Anderson. 


DistrihuUon of Pines nt the Puhltc 
vnnathiH, \i/. 

T'ust C'nss. 

Ml. Thomas I.ouis, second piizo in 
inaihem.Uu s , first piize iii fortificHtion ; 
first pi i/e in militarv drawing; second 
prize iruMvil drawing ; first prize in clas- 
sics; first prize in Hindustani, prize for 
Persian writing, and first prize (a sword) 
for general good conduct, 

Mr, Wi|{iu» Baker, first prize in ma- 
thematics, 4f|mid prize in classics and in 
Hindustani. 

IMr. Cli.irlcs Giitlnic, second prize for 
good conduct 

Mr IF. Bcrtlion, second prize in forti- 
fication. 

Mr. II Lake, first prize in French. 

Mr. U. Henderson, second ditto, 

Mr, James Brincl, first prize in civil 
drawing; second prize in iniiitar) draw- 
ing 

Second Class* 

Mr. R JMnstcr, prize in mathematics; 
prize in classics ; and prize for good con- 
duct, 

Mr. R. Forster, prize in fortification. 

Mr. G. Mann, prize in civil drawing. 

Mr. B. Bai]»’, prize in French and in 
Hindustani. 

Third Gass* 

Mr. M. Birdwood, prize in matliema- 
tics ; and prize in civil drawing. 

Mr. J. Moore, prize in foriillcatinn ; 
prize in classics ; and prize for good con- 
duct. 

Mr. S. Turnbull, prize in French. 

The hon. Chairman and visitors now 
rqiaired to the parade, where the gentle- 
men cadets were reviewed in the usual 
manner. 
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College Mxaminaitons. 

COLLEGE OF FORT ST. GEORGE, 


£xAMiN«iioK, June 182G. 


'ilie Hon. the Governor in Council has 
much sabBfactiun in publishing the foU 
lowing extracts from the i3ourd*(» report of 
of Superintendence for the college of Fort 
St. George, dated 4lh July, and from tlie 
orders of Government in leply to it. 

Extract from the college report 
i2d. ** Our classih cation of the students 
is as follows — 


AilmlBsion. ' Names. 


Increased 

Allowanced. 


I Mahuatta. 
Sopt.1824 H. V. Coiiolly . 

j Tamil. 


Xov. 1824 
Aug. 182.5 


I l.<!/ Clasit. 

Sept 1824 H. Oardiiei ...^ 

Aug. 1 825 F. 15 Thonia<; . . . 
Jan. 1820 IC T. Porter 


tNov 1894 
\ Dec. IS^’.I 
..Oct 1825 
..Jan 1820 


I 2d Class. 

Aug. 1825 A. iMaitlaiid Oct. 1825 

July 1 824 n* F. Duinergue'...Dec. 1824 
Oct. 1825 U. 11. Sheudaii. ...... Dec. 182.5 

I Tki ooooo. ] 

I Is/ Class, 

Auc 1825 A, ]Maiilajid.....^Oct. 1825 

I I 

I 2 d ( lass, I 

Sept. 1 H 2 mK P. Thompson!... June 1824 
Xov. 1825 W. C. Ogilvie ...j...l)et. 1825 
Aug.1825 K. 11. Thomas ...'...Oct. 1825 

Feb. 1825 A. Melior j...IVIay 1825 

Apr. 1825 W. Douglas '...June 182.5 

Nov. 1 825 H. C. Montgomery ' . I )ec. 1 825 

Oct. 1825 W. A. M 01 eheadl. ..Dec. 1125 


1 Vtd Class. 

Oct. 1828 W.E.tTnderwood'... June 1621 


Hikdoostanli-. I 
1 . 9 / Claits 


Sept.l824|ll. V. CoMolly,..’ | 

- ’I 


Sept. 1824^ 
Jan. 1828 j 

Nov. 1825 
July 1821 
Apr. 1825 
Fell. 1825 
Sept. 1822' 
Oct. l$2.'l' 


Oct, 182.5' 
Oct. 18251 


R. Gardner j 

H. T. Porter '.. 

2 d Class. 

U. C. Montgomery , , . 
H. F. Dumergue... 

W. Douglas L. 

A. Mcllor 

£. P. 'niom|isori,.. 

W.£. Underwood 

* 

Sd Class 
W, A. Moiehead 
R. B. Sheridan 


Nov. 1821 
Aug 1825 
Nov 1824 
Dec. 182.5 
.Jan. 1820 

Dec. 182.5 
Dec. 1824 
June 1825 
.May 1825 
.June 1824 
June 1824 

Dec. 1825 
.Dec. 1825 


Car.vataca. 

Nov. 1825lW. C. Ogilvie .Dec. 182.5 

3d. ** Several weeks previously to the 
examination, Mr, Conolly met with s 


serious accident, which materially intci- 
rupted his studies, and was the occasion 
of his heing examined under gieat disad- 
vantage ; the result lias llevcl^ 1 ele^s liecn 
highly satisfactory'. 

4th. ** In Mahratta, Mr Conolly has 
atumed a \ery high degrc*c of proficiency : 
he is well acquainted w'lth the idiom of the 
language, and ^ with the pHnciplea of its 
coii'itruction, and possesses a very exteii- 
si\e knowledge of words, winch he used 
w ith leadinesK, and applies with judetneut 
and discriniination. Mr. Conolly's trans- 
lation of a difiicult Mahrattn paper was 
remarkable for its fidelity ; the meaning, 
not only of every sentence, but of every 
word of the original, with one single ex- 
ception, being fully expressed. Mr. ('o- 
iioliy was equally successful in translating 
iiom English into IMahruttu. In conver- 
sation he expresses liiinself with conect- 
ness and piopiiety, and w'lth u good pru- 
riuneiation. He is also acquainted with 
the st\ le of f.innlint and oUiCial letters. 

5tli ** Mr. Conolly’h proficiency in Ilin- 
doostnnee is equal to that which he has at- 
tained in Mahrutta ; he executed tiunsla- 
tioiis of the most ditficult exercises, both 
into and from the language, in a manner 
the most creditable. He converses oii 
vaiioussubjects w'ltli fluency and propriety, 
and explained with ease an original uizee 
written in an obscniu style. 

Glh. ** Mr. Conolly ha*» already obtained 
the highest allowances of the institution ; 
and, as lie is fully qualified for the trams- 
action of piiMic hii'>iiiess in two ianguiiges, 
we recommend that he may now' he em- 
ployed on the actise duties of the public 
service*. ^Vo beg leave fin the r to stale our 
opinion, that liis acquirements in Mahraita 
and Hindooslaiiee are of so high an order 
as to eiitil1e,hiiii to the horioi.iry rew'urd of 
*8500 rupees, and we liave iimth pleasuie 
111 recuijimending that this disliiution may 
aeee^rdirigly he conferred upo.i him. 

7lh. '• The I'ain.l paper given to Air. 
Gardner was of^ie same diiliculty .is those 
usually selected foi students of advanced 
attainments, and was translated with great 
coi rectness. II IS translation from Knglish 
into Tamil wax also well tendered. He read 
a cntchery paper with toleroble racility,^ 
and conversed in such a manner as to shew 
that he had a great knowledge of word). 
Mr. Gardner's acquaintance witVi Hindoo- 
staiiee is also extensive ; he read, and with 
few exccpLiotiM explained correctly, the 
urzee presented to Mr. Conolly ; but his 
pronunciation is defective, and he still 
wants practice in the colloquial use of 
that tongue. We consider his proficiency 
in these two languages to be such as to 

qualify 
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qualify him for Uie di<.chBrge of public 
business, and wc accordingly recommend 
that he be employed in the public service. 
He has already obtained the highest col* 
lege allowances. 

flth. ** Mr. Purler was admitted into the 
college on the Hist of January last, when 
be obtained Ins first increase of allowances 
for his know ledge of llmdoustatiee, which 
he has continued to study w'ltli siictes'.. 
His acquirements in that language aic 
equal to Ml . Gardner’s , for, though he 
lias not so extensive a kinu\ ledge of words, 
Ills exorcises display greatei familiaiKy 
with its idiom In J'uinil lie chose for 
translation a more easy paper than that 
given to Mr. Gaidner and Mi Thomas, 
who in that hingiiago i.ink nlmve him, but 
it was rendered into English in such a 
manner as to piove his having u eon%ideia> 
ble know'ledge of woids, and gieat skill 
in the cousiniction of scMilonees. Ills 
translation into Tamil cxhiLiib an excel- 
lent knowledge of the idiom of the lan- 
guage, and he speaks iii a inunner very 
creditable to him couMdeiing the slioit 
period of his study. The rjqiid progiess 
made by Mr Poiter in Tamil, wliichliehas 
studied for little more liian fuui immtlM, 
together with Ins successful prosecution of 
the study of Ilindooslanee, leads us to 
hope that he will at the neM general exa. 
inmntion hold a distinguished place in 
our report. At piescnl we consider him, 
by liiH superior attainmeiits in two lan- 
guages, to have istahlished his title to the 
highest college allowances, which we at- 
cordingly recomtneud may bo granted to 
him. 

9th. ** Mr. 'rhouias poi fornusl the same 
exercises in Tamd as those given to Mi. 
Gardner, and liis knowledge of (Ins lan- 
guage is neu) ly equal to that geutletuau’s, 
lie spoke with considerable fiuency anil 
with a good pronunciation. A loinpari- 
son of Mr. Thomas’s present exercises with 
(hose executed .si his list examination ex- 
hibits great progress in Tamil. Mr. Tho- 
mas’s cxamiuudon in Teioogoo was also 
satisfactory, considering his short peiiod 
of study, 

10th. ** Mr, Maitland is the onl> stu- 
dent whose acquirements in Teioogoo en- 
title him to rank in the fiist clas^. His 
translation of a difiicult Teioogoo paper 
is well executcfl, and his translation into 
Teioogoo IS also a creditable performance. 
){e s|)eak$ this language with considerable 
case, and read and ' x plained part of a 
Teioogoo witli correctness. Mr. 

Maitland translated into Knglish the same 
I’amll paper as that given to Mr. Porter, 
and rendereil it extremely well 

1 1th. “ The progress made by Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Maitland in Tamil and 
Teioogoo is SI' highly satisfactory, that we 
have reaMin to heheve tliey will 'soon esla. 
blish tliciT claim to the highest allowances 


granted to successful exertion at the insti- 
tution, 

12ih. ** Mr Diimerguo's translation of 
tlie Tamil paper cxecu^ by Mr. Gardner 
and Mr. Thomas shews tliat he has dili- 
gently applied to the study of the lan- 
guage ; hut his translation from Knglish 
was not equally successful. Mr. Dumer- 
gue read a ciittherry paper, and acquitted 
himself tolerably in the colloquial part of 
the exami nation. Mr. Dumergue’s exer- 
cise fiom llnuloostanec is not free from 
ciror, hut his translation into that lan- 
guage is intelligibJcy vve are of opinion 
that he should the coll(K|uial use 

of that tongue. 

rtth, “ Mr. Thompson lia.>» made some 
progress in Teioogoo since his last exanii- 
n.ition, and his Ilindoustancc exercises 
are tolerably executed, evincing a gram- 
matical know ledge of the language. He 
explained with success some paitsof an 
ollicial Hindoostaiiee paper, buthiscollo. 
quial use of the language is limited. 

1 Ith. ‘‘ Mthoiigli Mr Montgomery has 
lH*en oni\ seven months attached to the 
College, lie has, in Hiiuloustaiiee, placed 
himself above maiij of Ins seniors, and 
the attention to study winch he Iiha evinced, 
holds out the prospect of future excellence. 
Ills advancement in Teioogoo is satisfac- 
tory ; he has a good knowledge of-its 
graminai, aq||l with some aid translates 
easy Teioogoo papers. 

l.Olh. “Mr. Ogilvie received for trans- 
lation an easier Teioogoo pa))er than that 
given to Mr. Mclloi and Mr. Douglas, 
who are ranked below him ; but hi> trans- 
lation, notvvith'-tanding this, has more 
inent than those uxeiutcd by them, be. 
cause it IS verj nearly conect. He speaks 
the language toleiably, considering the 
shoit period that he has studied; he did 
not, however, attenqit, any translation 
fioin English into Teloofgoo. Mr. Ogilvio 
has oniv recently commenced the studi of 
(\irnaMca, in which his progress is satis- 
factor \ . 

J6th. “ Mr. Mellor translated from Tc- 
loogoo the same paper us Mr. Maitland, 
but his translation is defective and con- 
tains errors; his translation into tliat lan- 
guage is tolerably executed; he read, ^ and 
with great difficulty explained, some por- 
tions only of a Teioogoo urzec, hut his 
colloquial use of the language Ij^confined. 
Tins gentleman has also made some pro- 
gress in Hindoostanee. 

17tli. “ Mr. Douglas translated from 
Teioogoo the same piper as Mr. Mellor, 
but his translation is also defective, and in 
.some passages erroneous. He understands 
imperfectly what is addressed to him, and 
has great difficulty in making himself 
understood. In Hindoostanee, nearly the 
same icmarks apply to Mr. Douglas as to 
Mr. Duinergue. 

1 8th. “ We consider it due to Mr. Du- 
mergiio, 
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merguc, Mr. Mellor, aud Mr. Douglas to 
state tliat tlirir studies have been much 
interrupted by illness. 

19ih. ** In 'J'eloogoo, Mr. Morchead 
evinced a good kiiou ledge of the gram- 
mar and general structure of that language, 
from which, with aid, he can translate «a<y 
tales. He has only iccently commenced 
the study of llindoostance, and his pro., 
gress in it is yet inconsiderable. 

20tli “ Mr. Underwood's knowledge, 
either of the written or ctilloquial use of 
Teloogoo, is still imp^ect ; but in Ilin- 
doostaiice be cxpressc^^self intelligibly 
on common sulijectajBPid comprelieiids 
what is said. Ills stu^ of that language 
docs not appear to have been systematic, 
and bis exercises evince a defective know- 
ledge of its idiom. 

21st. ** Mr. Sheridan, w'ith some ussis* 
tance, translated a Tamil story into Eng- 
lish pretty correctly. lie has only lately 
directed his uttentioii to the study of Hin- 
doostance, and his progress in it is incoti- 
sideraMe.’* 

Extract from the Orders of Government. 

2. ** The Hon. tlie Governor in Coun- 
cil has observed, with much satisfaction, 
that the general result of the examination 
lately held at the College is highly ciedit- 
able to the students atbiclied^o that insti- 
tution, and is pleased, af^wably to your 
reconimendatiuii, to confer on Mr. Co- 
nolly the honorary reward of :bo(X) ru- 
pees for Ids proficiency in (lie Maliratta 
and Hindoosuuiee buiguages, and on Mr. 
Porter the highest rate of College alloiv. 
ances from the fourth instant. 

3. “ Ml . Coiiolly and Mr, Gardner will 
be pel milled to entei on the duties of the 
public service." 

(True extracts.) 

^ II. CHA.'viirn, 

Acting Sec. to Gov. 

On SaUitday, the 8th .Inly, the Hon. 
the Governor visited the College. He 
was received in tho ul^fil form by the 
Board of Super! ntendenee, and conducted 
to hall, where he thus addressed tlie 
students who w'erc assembled on the occa- 
sion. 

** GcntlcD|en : No act of government, 

1 believojlAl^ ever had a more beneficial 
influence hn the service than the establish- 
ing of the Collet. For, by rendering 
Uie knowledge of the country languages 
general among the civil servants, it lia<» 
made tlicm mi^ fitter than the^ were 
when this knowledge w'as more limited, to 
discharge the duties of the various offices 
to which they must necesaarily be called 
in the course of their service. 

In former times, the junior civil ser- 
vants, on their first arrival in India, were 
usually sent to some one of the public 
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offices, where they seldom afterwards had 
an opportunity of gaining a competent 
knowledge of any of the country lun- 
gtingcs. Tliere were, indeed, some dis- 
tiiiguished exceptions ; but tlu>y were too 
few to obviate tlieiiiconvcnienee whicliwns 
experienced in the provinces, from tho 
want of men qualified to hold direct coin- 
miinication with tlic peojilc in their own 
language. 

“Government, witli a view to remove 
this e%i), resolved to forego the benefit of 
the early employment of the younger civil 
servants, and to place tlieiii in ‘tlie Col- 
lege, in order that by learning the Inn- 
gu.nges, they might afterwards become 
nioie efficient servants of the state. 

“ Tlic view's of Government, however, 
cannot be accomplished, iinles.s your pro- 
ficiency on leaving college be such us, l«y 
qualifying you for immediate employment, 
shall compensate for the time you have 
spent here ; liut I am contideiil you will 
not disappoint the public expectation, and 
that you will by your fitness lor public 
business, dciivod from your knowledge of 
the languages, amply make up for the 
time you have given to the College. 

“ Your studies, though intended solely 
for public objects, are likewise calculated 
to benefit yourselves no less than the pub- 
lic service; because, while they qualify 
you for office, they at the same time faci- 
litate your promotion. They will also 
bring advantages of another kind ; for by 
enabling you to converse with the nativea 
on every subject w liicli may attract your 
attention, connected with themselves or 
their eouiitr}', they will open lo you new 
sources of information and of rational 
omusinncnt. 

** Tlic late examination, though it has 
not given so many htiidcnts to tlic public 
service as some former examinations, has, 
on the whole, maintained tlt^^eliaracter of 
the College. Mr. Gardner has already 
obtained tlje highest rate of college allow- 
ances, and has now by bis proficiency in 
Tamil and 11 indoostanee, qualified himself 
to enter upon the active duties of the 
service ; and Mr. Conolly's attainments in 
Maliratta and llindoostance arc of so high 
an order as to have entitled him to the 
honorary reward. His example, 1 hope, 
will be successfully followed by many of 
you, when you have been longer in Ujo 
College. 

** 1 trust that you will at all times keep 
in mind that it is chiefly by the conduct of 
the civil servants, distributed over the 
country os judges, collecrors, and magis- 
trates, that the national character must be 
upheld; that this sacred duty must one 
day devolve upon you, and that your fit- 
ness to discharge It in a suitable manner 
must in a great measure depend upon 
your knowledge of tlie people and of their 
language." 
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COVEIINMENT GENEIIAL 
OUDEllS. 
nr^FKrioN i und. 

Firri UyiiaiNt Jnnr 2‘J, — The 

ll<in ttio (idvonior General in 
Cuuntil iJ!i pleased to direct, that ull ai- 
rears of* pay due on the abstracts coiiipa> 
flies to deserleis at the lime of* desertion, 
shall, on being realized, be retained with 
regiments in the niaiiner of n general 
fund, which is to be appropriatetl towards 
the puyimiit of all rewards claimable for 
the apprehension of deserters from the 
regiment. Should any surplus remain on 
the 1st of .laiiuary of eail^ succeeding 
year, it is to be i emitted to the payinastci 
of (he district, who will credit Govern- 
ment w ith the amount. 

I'crKrsiiMFNT or nrsf rtkrs. 

Jlra(i-Qnnrtn\s, CnhxtUaf June 182G. 
•— 'J*ho following letter is puhlislicd in 
General Orders for the information and 
guidance of all concerned 

Horse Giinrda, Jan. 2?, 182G. 
Gen. Laid Comhormere, G.C H., &c. &c. 

>Iy Lord it having been decided by 
hia Majcfity’n government that the Royal 
African Colonial Corps shall not receive 
anymore deserters or culprits, but shall, 
hereaiXer, bo roiiuitcil on the west coast of 
Africa, it becomes impossible ^ to carry 
into etl'cct tlie provisions of tfie 6tli section 
of the JMutiiiy Act, there being no corps 
now to which soldiers adjudged to general 
aorviee can lie attached. 

It is expedient, therefore, that courts, 
martini should in future abstain from 
awarding sentences of genrrnl s<rrux%'* 
and confine themselves to the other modes 
of punishment recognized in the arni) ; 
and with this view 1 am to signify the 
Commander-in'chiers desire, tliut }ou 
will direct the nttenlion of the members 
of every gener.il court-martial assembled 
under v our orders to the purport of this 
letter. 

1 have the honour to he, &c. 

11. Torrens. Adj Gen. 

irrERlNTFNnXNG SURGEOKS. 

Fort frdltam, 1**, 182(). — Tlic 
Right Hon. the Governor General in 
Council is pleased to abolish the appoint- 
ment of deput) superintending surgeon, 
and to authorize an addition of three su- 
perintending suigeons to the medical esta- 
blishment of this presidency, pending the 
pleasure of the Hon. the Court of Direc- 
tors. 


Tlie superintendents hero sanctioned 
are to be stationed respectively, as their 
head -quarters, at Agra, Allahabad, and 
Barrack t>ore. 

Ills K\c. the Commander-in-chief is 
requested to issue such instructions for 
distributing the stations within the medical 
circles of (,'avvnporc and Meeiut as will 
equalize the duties of the four superiulen- 
dents, and also directions lor reliev- 
ing, by the prairaency superintending 
surgeon, the third member of the Medical 
Board from such duties of superintendence 
as iiiterlere with his higher functions. 

These airangemeiits in the medical 
departmoni, are to have eflett from the 
1st proximo. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

VuUtu'al JXt'jMi) tmvnt. 

Jttnelh Mr. iL.llunter, senior cominiMioncr in 
Arraian. 

Mr. C'. Patou, junior ditto in Arracan. 

Capt. H 11. PhSIlips, 4Dth N.l.. assistant to 
comraissioners in Arracan. 

Jm/j/ 7. Lieut t’lus Chester, 2.)d N.l., assistant 
to envoy to Court of Ax a. 

21. Mr. W . A. Kdinonstone, assistant to political 
agent and superintendent of Ajniere. 

Tn i ttifttnl department* 

*7une It. Mr. T. Tlichardson, deputy salt acent 
and collector of land revenue and customs of Chit- 
tagoiig. 

29. Mr. H, Newnham, 2d uicmber of Board of 
Uevciiuc III western pro\ mecs. 

Mr. M. Moore, lollerUir of land revenue and 
customs at Furriii kaliad. 

Mr. D. Scott, junior, collector of Burdwaii. 

Mr. W. ll.Valpy, collector ot northern division 
of lluiidUHiind. 

Mr. Fraser, secretary to the Board of Revenue 
in wchteni proA iiues. 

Mr J Daxidson, sulvsecretary to ditto. 

Mr. .\. F*. I.iiid, (ollector of Futtchpore. 

Sir J. U. hti>iiehou»c, Bart., rullector of Raje* 
slndiye. 

Mr. J. P. \^ard, collector of Rhaugulpore. 

Mr. C. Pattenson, superintendent of salt golahs 
at Siilkea. 

Mr. R. W . Maxwell, collector of Jessore, de- 
puty s.ilt agent, and superintendent of South- 
eastern chokies 

Mr. S. G. Palmer, 2d assistant to Board of Cus- 
toms salt and opium. 

Mr. W. Dent, joint magistrate, and deputy col- 
lector at Balasore. 

Mr. J. II. Patton, assistant tstwl agent in 
southern division of Cuttack. ^ 

Jutp 2(1. Mr. R. Torreiu, assisunt to collector 
and salt agent of 24-Perguiinah8. 

Jttdicial 

Juip (i. Mr.C.J.Middleton, judge and magistrate 
of Furruckabad. 

Mr. Abercrombie Dick, ditto ditto of MMna- 
pore. 

Mr \fm. Crawford, assistant to magtstrate and 
to collector of beliarunpuie. 

Genera/ Department, 

Jtf/y 1.^. The Rev. R. Ewing, district chaplain 
at Duin Dura. 
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MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort William, June 9, 1036.— Licut« Col. Com. 
J. R. Lumley, to be designated brigadier whilst 
commanding Meywar field force. 

Jtinr 16— Capt Ccrivln, of mlneers, to officiate 
as superintendent of canals In Dehly territory dur- 
ing absence of Capt. TIckell on furlough. 

ajtpuinttHi, R. N. Buniard to civil 
station of Roiaiesi v. Watson prom. R. Rankine 
to ditto of Saruu, v. Smith prom. J. M‘(>avcslon 
to ditto of Meerut, v. fiPslie prom. 11. Ciuthrie 
to ditto of Allahabad, v. Oorbvn prom. M. Ncs- 
bet to ditto of Shahjehanporo, v. Haley prom. 
.1. Ronald to be attached to Board of Rexenuc m 
Central Pro\ incei,. 

Uead-ijunrierg, Jam 9, Capt.Leadbcater, 

.'i.ld N.I., to lH‘3d ill coniinaud ot hTirmoor Bat. 

June in— ;fef h.('. Lieut. J. Christie to be adj., 

Drummond who h.is resigned adjutancy. 

June 13.— Maj. Gen. Shiildham to command 
Cawmpore dlvlhiou of army. 

Brig. Gen. Knox to < ominand div. of army em- 
ployed on Sirhlnd frontier. 

Ma}. Gen. Nicolls to be relieved from command 
of Aera div, on Ist .Filly, when thciornmand will 
devolve upon Brigadier Burnet. 

llrigailler J. W. Adams to cuiimtand eastern 
frontier. 

Capt. and Dep Assl.t Adj Gon. shuldham re- 
moved from eastern div., and npp lo Sirhind div. 
of .irmy t and ('apt .iiid Brig M 'j l< ell removed 
from Sirhlnd frontier to eastern frontier. 

The designation of Cant. Aiiderion, now dep. 
assist, adj. gen. of Agra di\ . .itid of ('apt Kits- 
gerald, now deputy ditto of west^'Tii div , to be 
changed to that of maj. of brigade — Capt. Ander- 
hon posted to Muttra and Agra frontier, and Capt. 
Fitzgerald to llajpootaua (Icld fordc. 

Foet Wlilutm, June Id —Lieut. C’ol. Com. J. 
Alldln, 4fltlt N.I., tranbf to Iioalid fstalx, and 
a])p. regulating officer of invalid Fannahs at Bhau- 
giilporeand '1 irhoot. 

23.— Corn. T, H. Peaison, H. M.'s 11th 
Drags., to be an extra «ilde-de-ianip on Gov. Ge- 
neral's staff. 

Capt. J. Davies, .'Id extra N I., to officiate .*u 
fort adj. of Fort William during absence of Capt. 
llroiighton. 

Surg. J. N. Rind transf. to Inv. cstab. 

Infantry. Lieut. ( ol. F'. Cartwright tolM'lieiit. 
col com., V. Alldin transl to Inv. cstab. M.ij. H. 
('. Andre to be licul. col., v. Cartwright, both 
datetl Kith June. 

7//I N.L Cant. W. R. C. Costly to be m.ai., 
nrev. Capt. and Lieut. S. Walker to be capt. of a 
comp., and Gns. II. J. M'George lo lie lieut , from 
Ibth June, in sue. to Andree prom. 

Knh AM. Lieut. J. F» Matson to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. H. (Kliuore to lie lieut , from 
10th June, \ . Fitzgerald dcr. 

Asslstsurg. J. Jeffreys to have mcil. charge of 
civil station of Funuthaliad, v. Taylor; and 
AssisGsurg. W. Taylor to liave charge of med d6- 
pOt at Cawnpore, v. Jeffreys. 

Uead-j^u afjgUl^ June 13 — Assfstsurg. J. Brown 
to afford to troops at Lohargong. 

Lieut. AOth N.L, to act as ailj. to 

Mhalrwarrah Local Bat. as a temp. arrangcinenG 

Fort Wtlham, June 30.— F Lieut. J. 
Jones to be Capt. of a comp., and Ens. W. H. M'. 
Midford to be ileuG, from 20th April, in sue. to 
Barnett dec. 

Assist.surg. H. S, Merc^ to be surg., t. Rind 
invalided. 

IdeuG R. W’. W'ilson, G5th N.L, to be capt. by 
brevet, firom 16th June. 

Lieut. W. Brownfow. 46th N.I., to lie an aide- 
de-camp on Gov. General’s staff, v. Clayton. 

nead-t^rfer*, J»«ic 22.— Lieut. P. C, Ander- 
son, 64th N.I., app. to corps of pioneers. 


/40ie23.— Awltttnrt. Bownm and Offle. Assist 
iuig. Duncan to do tfutv wlUi 2d Rurop. rc^. at 
Cheduba. 


Fort William, July ‘J.'^th Krtra N.T. Kns. .St* 
G. D. Showers to be lieut,, v. Cvnphell dec. 

Assist.surg. Temple to havcmcil. charge of salt 
agency at Jessore, v. Rounkl. 


HradQuaiten, .June 30.-- Capt. H A. Newton, 
(ibth N.L, to do duty with Kcmacon Loc.nl Bat. 

Kneiyne ttyfnnntvd ty do dnfv. T Hrpnelt wilii 
67ih N 1. at Dinaporc ; C. Brown with A3(l do. at 
Barclly: G. W. Stokes and J. R. Flower wilh, *171)1 
do. at Dinajiore, W. r.ambwitli AUt do. at Jub 
bulpore ; J. H. Lc Feuvre with 2(jth do. at Cawn- 
pore. 

./mI^ 3.— Superintend. Sure. J, Dmwne re-ap- 
pointed toSirlimd frontier div, of army. 

AsHlst.surg. J. A. Lawrlc to have med. charge of 
3d or Blair s Local Horse. 


Fort William, J«/// 14.— ^rm.v Comnmganrtt Dtf- 
nartment, ('apt. AV. W. Galrdnei, supcrmim.. to 
ne a siilvasKisi. com. gen., and Lieut. II. M’. Eb< 
hart, loth N.L, to be a siiporiuim sub asshl. tom. 
geo., in sue. to Che-itei, app assist, to envoy to 
Ava. 

Cttmlry. Maj. f. shuiiriik Uslx; llcuC. tol. from 
JiithJiine, v.Galldei 

l*r L f . (’aid. W. Cattle to be iniii , Lieut. II. 
L M orr.dI to In* capt of a trotip, anu Corn. S. B, 
(rtiatl to lx.* Iiuut., from 2(ith June, In suu to Shu- 
lirh k prom. 


Hrad-Qnmfrrg, .rii/// 6.— Assist. Carr lo do duty 
with II. M *s 47tb n*gl. 

Julv ^ — lirmnvalt in Aitilltry Ist-I.iuut. P. D. 
Burlton from »ki comp. 4th Iwt lo 4th romp. 6lh 
liat 1st I.ieut. J. II. McDonald from 5th comp. 
5th bat to ,Ul comp. 4t1i liat. Lieut. J. I). Croin- 
melin from 2(1 ( umi>. 2d bat to 1st comp, 2d baG 
Lieut. A. (’ainplH‘II from :kl (ornp. 2d bat. to 2(1 
comp. 2d bat Li('ut. G Twonilow from 1st comp, 
id tot. to 3d (omp. 2d l>at. 2d‘Lieut. II. SturrocK 
from Cith comp, (dh tot. to Ist romp. 2d tol. 

l^athnyx and Rrtwmiln in Infantry. Lieut. Col. 

( oiTi. M. Croxton from 34th to 3d N.L; IJeuG 
Col. Com. M . I.ogu* from 3d to 34th N.L ; Lieut. 
Col. Com. K. Cartwright (new prom.) to 1st Eu- 
rop regt. Maj (ien. J. ('iiningham fioin 1st 
Kiirop regt. to 43th N.l. Lieut. Col. E. Simons 
from .0th extra to 4Kl1i .N.I. Lieut Col. J. Pester 
from 4iltli N I to 1st Fairop. regl. Lieul. Col. (J. 
Peach from 7lh N I. to nth extra regl. Lieut. 
Col. R. C. Andree (new prom.) to 7th N.I. 

July K ^VometK and Ktuilynn (rrrently team.) 
npwAnUfd to d» data, ('ornet Tweedle with Uth 
L.C. at Kuninl. .F S. (i Ityley, W. J. J. Fane, 
and W. n. *Keily, with Jst do., Benares. 11. 
Vouies and J. Hamilton with 91 li do., C awnporc. 
— Ensigns A. Methvcii, 41st N.I., Muttra. W. 
Milcliell, 42d do, Uarrackpore. A. Macdniigall, 
and P J (’hicne, 42d do., Cawniiore. T. D. 
Martin. K. F. Bc*Auiiiorit, and J. (i A. Rite, 
4ih extra N.I., MirraiMire. J. T. Fergiisson, 3d 
N.I , Lucknow; W. Mayhew, H II. I loyd, andL 
J. CnojicT, 4'Hh do., Benares. K. Ironside aivl W.^ 
Dunlop, (i2(l do., Benares. II. C. Reynolds, 4th 
extra N.L, Mirzaporc. M. J. Laurence, R. K. 
Davih, G. Borraldailc, and U. Cecil, 46th do., 
DinaiHvre. P. Abbott and II. H. Say, 57th do., 
Dinaju^re. J. Ainslle, .1. Lock, and (\ (^^latk, 6th 
extra N.L, Dinaporc K.llume. Kith N.L, Bar- 
.ratkpore. R. F. Smith, 29th N.L 

Fort William, July 2\.^1th N.J. Lieut. W* 
Butunshaw to lie cant of a coinn., v. CosUey 
prom. Ens. T. 11. Dairymple to be lieut., v. Wal- 
Kcr dec., with rank from Kith June, v. Butlan- 
shaw prom.— (The i»rom. of Bri'c . Capt. and LleuG 
S. Walker on S.ld June Iscanrellccto 

Assist surg. J. Ilardie to have charge of 
Oiideyporc Residency. 

Mr. II Donaldson admitted an assisGsurg. and 
app. to do duty with 7th N.L at Berhampore. 

Uead-Quartere, July 14. — En*. F. C’ooknw 
J, 2 (lalelv 
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{lately tried by court<in»tla1) pmted at Junior 
Em. to SMth N.l*, at Cawnpore. 

July 2(t.— Surg. J. Evans posted to 40th N.l. 

Fort WWiam, July 21.— Awlst-surg. E. W. W. 
Italfligh, directed to accompany the Governor-gene- 
ral to the Upper Provinces. 

July 2fi.— Oridof# adnuttrd, Messrs. T. N. Vulc, 
T. M*Mahon» II E. .lones, E. Marriott, and C. 
C. Dunlur, to Inf., and prom, to ensigns. 

Phis. R. S. T. Cunynghnm, ailh N.l., permitted 
to resign service of Hun Comp. 

Julf/ 27 ,^Ai'tlnK Supmntefut, Suyffs, to hr Snjtrt- 

intynd. SutyM. J. Ridges (dec.) from 21st .Ian. 
1U26, V. (Jgilvy app. mciuher of nusi. board. It. 
Llmond, from 22d Jan., in sue. to Hohinfion on 
furl, to Europe. J I.angstafT, from 24th Jan., in 
sue. to M* Do wail ditto. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Kfovipe.— .lunc Ki. Lieut. G. W. Bonham, 
SAth N.l.. on private aflairs, —July i;{. Lieut. II. 
T. IVIielar, 4.'>rh N.I., for health.— July 14. Lieut. 
W. Hope, .'i7th N I., for health.— I.ieiit. A. C. 
bfott, 2d extra N L, for health.— Jl. I.ieiit. II. 
M. Lawrcnc'Ci of artli., for liculth. — Lieut. J. 
llobcrtson, 2d extra N.L, for health.— 2d. ist- 
Lieut. J. H. Middielnn, of artil , tor health. 

To SiuyujMri yfi Taut. (L M. Cooke, 

mill, of brig, at Bcrhumporc, for six months, for 
he.ilth 

To Nfw South Juno 1*5. Cant. G. Oil- 

phiint, 22d N.l.. for twelve numths, irir health.— 
Id. I,leut I. ('. Robb, 22d N.i., for eighteen 
iriontii.s, fur health. 

iiLS »iA.irsrv*8 Konrrs. 

To Kuropp.— June 12. Brev Capt. Hamilton, 
Idth Laiiccrh, Inr purpose of exch on )i p.— C’oU 

Macliean, A4thF., for health 2.^ Ciipt. Eden and 

Ens. Curtles, dth E., on private allnirs —Lieut. 
I.nvard, I4l!i F., for hiMltli.— .‘Ml. Lieut. M.*irtin, 
Mil F., on prhnte athiirs — .luly I'l Fns. l laves, 
1.1th F., for health.— July 17 . Slai Smith, 11th 
L. Dr., on private nd.iirs (via Calcutta).— Capt. 
Tronson, l.'Uh F., tor health.— Lieut. litHllnfleld, 
41st F., for health. 

7Vi CWmi.— ,lune .'ll). Lieut. Urm«!ton, .THth F, 
for six months, on private aflairs.- July If». Capt. 
Ta>loi, J Uh Dr.igs., for sis months, for liealth. 

July 7. Lieut. Wnniwrlgiit, 47th 
F., for six inontliN, on private aflalrs. 

LAW. 

suruFME roiiU'i, Jtme l.'J, 

Jas. ]\fi)icliiii, J0.sq. was sworn in pro- 
thonotary nnrl clerk oftiie ciown^ 

llie gland jury for the scs.sions were 
chosen this day, and were charged by the 
Hun. Sir Joiin PVanks, 'Hie learned judge 
advertetl to three cuse^ of assault which, 
he thoughr, would r^juire the sei ious at- 
tention of the geiuleineii of the juiy ; they 
concerned the subjects of the Kinpcror of 
China. In hotne of those cases, words 
were used which indicated the existence 
of a party spirit among that class of so- 
ciety, and a desire to eriininatc each otliey. 
It was impossible tiicy could p^ist long « 
in niointaiiiing such u feelingV und the 
jury ought not to find a true bill unless 
they wore coiwinced, after the most pa- 
tient and scvwniaiiig inquiry, of the truth 
of the seven! charges. 

Ml/ 10 . 

Amongst the prisoners brought up for 
sentence .'ll the g^^neral gaol delivery this 
day wras flanunohun Sircar, who was 
thus addressed by the Chief Justice : 


^ Rammoliun Sircar: you hare been 
found guilty of a conspiracy of a most 
malicious and audacious nature ; you en- 
tered into that conspiracy with the object 
to oppress ' a private individual. As a 
means of effecting that object, it was ne- 
cessary that you or one of you should 
commit peijury before one of the judges 
of this court, and pollute the sanctuary of 
jusiiLc. If there w'As any case which could 
excite the indignatiun of the judges, it is 
your\ , but the court at present only no- 
tice that which interferes with the public 
safety : and, though they think that your 
punishment will be very inadequate to 
such a serious offence, yet, if they find 
that Ach olftMices arc repeated, they will 
certainly he obliged to inflict some severer 
punishment 'Ilic sentence on you is, that 
you he imprisoned one year in the com- 
mon g.iol of Calcutta, and that you pay 
a fine of one thousand rupees to the king, 
and th.it vouhe imprisoned until such hue 
Imj paul.“ 

Aftei Ills Lordship had passed sentence 
upon this man, he oliserved that, in con- 
sequence of the ninny gross perjuries 
which had of late been committed for 
the iHir)u>se of piociiring capinsu^, the 
court found itself called upon to make an 
order, that whenever a paity enme in to 
swear to an aHiilnvit for Such a process, 
Hlie attorney whom Hb employs should 
accompany him, and m.'ike a certificate 
tliat he has made inquiries, and has sa- 
tisfied iiimself that the demand is just and 
legal. They had such an order in con- 
teinplahon, and unless some valid objec- 
tion was shewn against it, they should 
probably cstahli&h it on the last day of 
term, 

[The (toc. Gm, of July 20, contains 
the following paragraph . respect to the 
intiiiiution at the i lose : on Monday 
].iht, we learn, it was made a rule of 
the Siipieiiie Court, that no writ oi' capias 
sliould be henceforth issued, unless a cer- 
tificate was tendered by one of the attor- 
neys, stating that he had made |icrsonal 
inquiries into the case, and believed the' 
debt to lie n just one, and Uiat the attor- 
ney of the )}liiintiif should attend person- 
ally to answer any questions put to him 
for the satisfaijjon of the court, j 
My 19, 

Jiabaa Goojyceuduth v. CfUSRSt Maclean 
Pratt, I'his was an action on a bill of 
exchange, drawn by tlie defendant and 
Jiis partner on IMessrs. Palmer and Co. 
and indoLsed to the plaintiff'. The bill 
had been protested for non-acceptance. 
Hie defence set up was, tliat the defen- 
dant was not a British subject, and con- 
sequently not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the court. The plaintiir proved, how- 
ever, that written applications had been 
made in February 1825 to Government, 
through the head of the judicial depart- 
ment 
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raenff lijrtlM defendant, wLo had repre- 
sented himself as an Englishman born; 
and on the other hand* tliere were Ins own 
eeriml declarations to two different wit- 
nesses that he was an American citizen, 
and these witnesses also eiprcssed tlieir 
own belief that he was an American ; that 
belief however was chiefly founded on lus 
own declarations, and on his associating 
with Americans. * 

Tlie Chief Justice mled, that the juris- 
diction was sufficiently proved on two 
grounds*— 1st. That though any admis- 
sion of a party was evidence against him- 
self, yet it was clear that liis own decla- 
rations could not be made evideg^ for 
liiinself.— 2d. 'J'hat upon groiiMbs of 
public policy, a person should not be al- 
lowed to set up his own fraud and false- 
hood as a defence. It was clear that he 
had been permitted to go up the country » 
on his own representation that he wils a 
subject of Gieat llritain, and he sliould 
not be perinitfcd now to deny tlic fact he 
laid tlien asset ted, for (he purpose of > de- 
feating a clear claim. It was not besides 
a lightanatter, for if this person were now 
permitted to prove himself an American 
citizen, he would not lie subject to tlic 
jiiiisdictioii of the Supreme (Viurt, as the 
law now stood, since he w.is not a resi- 
dent of Calcutta, and it might lie a mat- 
ter of doubt wht^^icr ho would he siibjc^ 
to the Jurisdiction of the INTofussil Courts: 
and thus tlic most serious inconveniences 
ii\jght arise, and it wms no doubt a sense 
of tliKS that made the government of this 
country cautious how they avimitted fo. 
reigiiers up the country. 

nie HurKum has the following 

remarks on this trial. “ The course of 
defence in this case, w'e may be permuted 
to observe, wof^much more accoriling to 
to law than morality. It is not often 
that we see, even in couits of juitice, a 
man relying, as a defence, upon the jiroof 
that he has asserted a deliberate untruth, 
and W'e briefly report the case for the pub- 
lic iMformation, and not witboiit tiie hope 
that it may attract that notice lu tlie pro- 
per quarter to which it seems richly en- 
titled. We are no friends to narrow sys- 
tems of exclusion; but, with regard to 
foreigners, some restriction is clearly nu- 
cxsksai the government of the coun- 

try caiiinffifell lie too cautious in admit- 
ting men wlio, while they receive here all 
the protection, and enjoy all, nay mord^ 
than all, the privileges which Britons en- 
joy, arc as it would seem a kind of whole- 
sale outlaws, with unlimited power Co 
commit unpunishable raisebief, unpunish- 
able at least except by transmission,'* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EXT&ACTS >aOM NATIVE rAPEaS. 

The Mahariya Runjit Sioh 


left Lahore on the 14th of April, and 
proceeded to Amritse|; heremaitTcd them 
aintil the 1 9tli, when his tents were car- 
ried to Piiid Pindareti, where tlie vakeel 
of the bakcin of Find arrived with suit- 
able presents. The agent at Ludhiana 
had paid a visit to tlic residence of the 
ex- King of Cabul, Sliali Shujah-ul- 
Mulk. — [./iriTni Man Numa. 

On the 2r)th April, Maharaja Runjit 
Sinh marched from Amntsor, and bad 
his tents pitched at the garden of llaghu- 
nath Sinh, ten coss from that city ; here 
he received an envoy from Yar Moliam- 
med Khan, wlio had a private audience, 
the .subject of which is supposed to have 
liceii the insurrection of the Chief of Der- 
reli Khybcr. The vakeel of Sirpureh 
brought word, that the Prince Gorakh 
Sinh, having reached the district of Kho- 
shab, and put to death about fifty or sixty 
pcrbOiiB, bad levied on the district of Gon. 
di about forty lacs of rupees in money 
and efft>cts the ^emiiiclars of the parts 
adjacent had come in and paid their dues. 
—1 Ibui. 

Mniiaraja Runjit Sinli was at Dina 
Nagiit on the Md of May. On the Ist, 
lettcis fioin Peshawci were received, 
which slated Lai Mohammed Khan had 
sent word to Vur Mohamm^l Khan, ha- 
kcin of Pesh.iwer, that Purdil Khun had 
collected u force in Kandahar, ntid was 
levying contributions , bis otijccts W'ere to 
send nil army against Dost Mohamined 
Ktiari whilst he himself iiiiii died lo Cabul. 
The Mahal aja,liaving held a council, gave 
orders tliat pi cpuiatioiis should l>c every 
where mode foi w ur.— [//W. 

IVIuiiuruja Runjit Sinh coiitmiied at Di- 
nanagar lo the lOtfi of May. On the Jth 
the envoys of Yar Mohamnied Khan, 
ruler of Peslinwer, reported lh.it tlic 
Prince Oorakh Sinti was in tlie mountains 
of Kashmir, and inarcliiiig upon Cabul ; 
they stuted that an action bad taken 
place lietween the troops of Piirilil Klian 
and tlic chicf*i in the service of Dost Mo- 
hammed Khan, and tliat the people of 
Cabul were in the interest of tlie latter. 
On tlie 7tJi, adviceit were received from 
the governor of KVishmir, stating that he 
had placed )H‘oplc in charge of the houati 
of the late Mr. Moorcrolt. An applica- 
tion hud lieen received from Dost Mo- 
hammed Ktmn for reinforcements, in con. 
^quence of his being attacked in Cabul 
Dy Purdil Khan.— [/6u/. 

On the 20th May, the Maliaraja march- 
ed from loihore ten coss, and pitched bis 
tents at tlie foot of the mountain Kondi, 
Tlie French officers repSiled, upon tlie 
authority of mercantile letters, that in the 
direction of Cabul some ffneounters had 
token place between the Uzbeks and the 
Kandaharis. On the 27tlj, letters were 
received from the Prince Ayub and the 
chief of Bhawalpur, and tha vakeel of 
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the Sindh chief stated that Sliuja ul Mulk 
had quilted bis maser's districts for those 
of the Maharaja. On the 29th the arni]^ 
inarched siitiKsn coss. Orders were des- 
patcbe<l on the to the governors of 
Rawel Pindi and Atek to provide sup- 
plies.— 

Yar Mohammed Khan is said to have 
sent off troops to piotect the districts 
threatened by the forces of Maharaja H un- 
jit Sinh. Dost Mohammed Klian, before 
marching fioni Cubiil to Ins aid, had sent 
his despatches to the other brother Purdil 
Khan, with whom he had been previously 
engaged in hostilities. 

On the t>th June the Maharaja advanced 
eight coss from Amrit^ier, and in the even- 
ing alighted in the Ham Ihigli. From the». 
1st to the 5th he was occupied in trails 
acting business with bis chiefs; the iroojw 
of the district of J)erbend bad moved to- 
wards Pesliawei ; a battalion, under Hi- 
jiin Sinb, was ordcreil to Ake On the 
7tii, the agent of Khosbal Smli reported 
that Yur IVlohainmcd Khan having siiiii- 
inoned irakom l*und Dadar Khun to Ins 
presence, be bad answered, that be was 
iiiasfer of w'lint was proper to be sent to 
the Sorkar, on which a force had been 
sent fiom Pcsbawer against bim ; orders 
were accordingly given that a letter should 
be sent to him to desire him to bo of good 
courage, and to remain in Ins post, and 
call for such reinforceineiits as lie might 
require from the governor of Atek. — 
[IIikL 

llunjtt Smh was at Amritser on the 1 Uli 
of June, advices from the chief of Smdb 
W'crc comnuinicated by Ills envoy, that the 
army was stutioiied in the distruts of IVsh- 
awer. Tliepunejors were directed, after 
carefully supplying the troops, to disjiosc 
of the suipliis daily in the bazar. Infor- 
mation was received fiom the governor of 
Khairabud, that the people of lla1uzi.m 
(jcrb were prejiared to point out where 
some treasure was hidden, but that be 
could not dig it up without orders; he was 
desired, in reply, to await the uriival of 
Siwai Sinh, the brother of the governor 
of \tek. The envoy of Yai Mabommed 
Kbnii, the ruler of Pesbnwer, produced 
a letter to his address from bis master, re- 
quiring to know why he had received no 
reply to Ins former luldress to the Maharaja. 
Ills HigliiicHs repbcHl, that os his master 
had been so far misled by his advisers as 
to rollt*ct forces and mak« pireparations for 
war, it WAS unnecessar) to send him any 
reply. On the 12th June Nunhal Smh, 
the son of Priiiqt Gorakh Sinh, was pre- 
sented with complimentary gifta^ and the 
Frencli officers submitted two thousand 
flints for sale b\ a merchant. Tlie envoy 
of the chief of Uohtas Gerh took leave, 
and besides an honorar} dressy for himself, 
received an Enghsh-mAde writing-desk 
for his master. On the Hth, alms were 


distributed on occasion of the approach 
of the Daiahara.— L/^i. 

Our extracts from the native papm 
leave no doubt that the Punjab is again 
the scene of military ojierations, and tliat 
Uunjit Smh has resumed his purpose of 
attempting to extend liis dominions at the 
expense of thd^Alghans : tlio distracted 
slate of that js highly favourable 

to his views. 'J'ifll^jval kings Malmiood 
and SImja, are equally fugitives ; the for- 
mer, with his son Kamraii, being in in- 
considerable force at Herat, and the latter 
living privately w'ltliiii the British terri- 
tory, m at least till lately. 'J'be country 
isdiviftd lictween the sons of Fateh Khan, 
who are always at variance w'ith each 
other, and who have no hereditary nor 
personal claim to the allegiance of the 
Afghan tribes. At the same time reli- 
gions differences, and a spirit of iiitlepcn- 
cleiicc, aie likely to animate the Afghans 
against tin* Sikhs, and may supply the 
place of a Itgnini ite niul consul i dated go- 
vernment. Possibly Sliiija’s leceiit dejiur- 
tnie from Liidliiana. if coiiectiv reported, 
may have been the work of Hunjit Sinh, 
whose policy it obviously is to offer to the 
Afghans a king whom they have obeyed, 
and to whom tlu*y w ere as attached 

as their capnciouH and lawless cliuractcr 
permitted them to be to any ruler. For 
reinstating him in part of his possessions, 
theeiisteiM portion, or Pcsh.iw'er, and its 
dependencies, may bo the puce, and they 
will )}e more easily purchased, we should 
think, in tins manner than by a hostile 
eollisiiin with the whole body of the Af- 
ghans. — [f’o/. Guv. Gaz. Juli/ 3. 

Si i HiUn ^ n ttoi ICS . — f ' 30th March 

Huniran luian arrivcib Ilvdiabad, 

and on the next day iTST^I^ honour of 
perforniing before the Matiaraja, he and 
Ills assistants singing Hindi songs, suited 
to the Hull, the composition of Nawab 
Foulad .lung Behadnr; also some qim- 
tiains, written by Uaja Cbiindoo Lall, 
and various Dekhiiii airs. The Maharaja 
w'as much pleased, and, presenting him 
with 200 rupees and a ahawl, offered to 
retain hinr hut Uamzan Khan ies|>ectfully 
declined it, In'ing only on leave of absence 
fui a year on a pilgrimage to Jj^^hrines 
of Ajmeer. ()n the 4th J^plPadvices 
were received of an action between a l>ody 
of the Maharaja's troops and the followers 
of a refractory Talookdar near Oujein. — 
[t/awii Jx’han Numn. 

On the 4 til of May, a messenger ar- 
rived from Jikem Sahib, stating that Mo- 
hen Sinh Subahdar, with two hundred of 
his men, having advanced to assault the 
fort of Aleng, the zemindars of that place 
eainc to hu encounter, wd an engage- 
ment ensued, in which t^llnty were killed 
and wound^; amongst the latter was 

Molicn 
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Molien Siiih bimsclf. The zemlndurs of 
tlie surrounding country were llackifig to 
the assistance of the l)esieged; a tiattalion 
with guns was accordingly ordered off 
against the place. On the 9th advices 
were received from Mohen Sinb, stating 
that he had occupied Sinhari, after killing 
eighty of the insurgents and putting the 
rest to flight 

//)/rtralfad,^Many have been 

injured in this city by ^^Ifltliquake. A 
disciple of the Naivab iWing paid a visit 
of compliment to llaja Chdndoo Lall, 
was presented with valuable gifts; the 
Hiija also distributed propel ty to the value 
of about 2.'>/XX) rupees in alms to the 
indigent.— [M/d. w 

lifiaratjufr . — The chief people have ad- 
dressed, through the Rani, a petition to 
the Ilcbulent to be allowed to repaii tlicir 
houses which uorc injuied in the late 
siege, no order to tliat effect having yet 
been issued.— [/6id. 

TAVOY. 

We have seen letters from Tavoy of the 
10th May. They speak of oui ofticers 
being on the whole Hell idensed Mith the 
place, and having plenty of rain every day. 
'llie commhisioiier, Mr. Alaingy, is spo- 
ken of in higl^j^rms for his attention and 
civility. The.^1l!taUves at Tavoy will not 
believe that we halh beaten the Burmese; 
they say ne have been driven fioin Ava, 
and consider our coiintr}ineii at Tavoy 
regular victims, and many of them me 
removing their families to Pinaiig. Seve- 
ral plots among tlie Bunnese at Tivoy 
had been discovered, and our troops Here 
bus} building a small brick fort. — [fW. 
John SuUf June SO. 

Penang papfw^ mention, as a proof of 
the value of tll^pttjemeiit at llivoy, that 
the Carnuttc j^^^0lidiiig there for Pinang 
with upwariK of 5 (XX) bags of nee.— * 
LCa/. (witii. liaz.Julj/ 17. 

WBATifia IN THF MOFU<iSlI.. 

We hear of nothing from the Mofussil, 
but the deluges of rain that have fallen in 
.Icssoreand other districts, and tlie rapidly 
rising state of the rivers. Letters from 
Cawnpore and that part of India pour out 
their complaints against the drought and 
the hot that have again set in ; and 

speak of^HPlkason in that part of India 
as most unseasonable.— [//ifd. Jufy 12. ^ 

SEBAMrORE COLLEGE. 

Tlie sixth report of this institution con- 
tains the following passage : — The com- 
mittce would embrace this early opportu- 
nity of stating, that they contemplate the 
creation of a body of native lellowa and 
tutors from among the Christian students 
of the college, will be fll^uired to 
reside in its imimdiate vidniiy, and wiU 


utulertpke tlie tuition of tlie itodenta iu 
the various branches of study. Of these* 
^ree or four will superintend tlie Sungs- 
iffita studies of the youth, and gradually 
supersede the necessity of employing any 
instructors for this purpose beside tliose 
trained up in the college itself. Two of 
the fellows, one junior and one senior, 
will he attached to the department of che- 
mistry; two to that of general history; 
two to that of divinity ; while others will 
occupy other departments of literature and 
scienra, in tins manner the committee 
propose to create eight senior and ten 
junior fellows and tutor.'. ; and to allow to 
the former afiout thirty, to the latter about 
twenty rupees monthly, together with tho 
occupation of u house and divers privileges ; 
the adv.sntagcs of this urrungeinent are 
obvious. Unless the college be able to 
retain within its establishment a portion 
of that talent hIiicIi it m.iy produce, the 
jirofessors Hill he perpetually fettered with 
tho kibour of giving elementary instruc- 
tion to every fiesh snetession of students. 
From -this laboui tlie fellows will relieve 
them; and, as their iitteiition will be 
directed almost exclusively to that parti- 
cular hninch of study with which their 
fellowship is associated, it may ba hoped 
(hat, in a scries of ycant, their proflcieiicy 
will qualify them to supply pro tempore 
the place of any professor, who may be 
removed by death or constrained to travel 
for Ills health. This body of learned fel- 
lows will serve to strengthen the college, 
hIiiIo the prospect of rising to this dignity 
will act as a stimulus to the zeal and in- 
dusti) of the students in no ordinary de- 
gree. If the einolumciits of these situa- 
tions be inferior to those which men thiiA 
qualified may reasonably expert to enjoy 
in secular sitiiuiions, it may still lie bopeii 
that many will prefer a lileof literary lei- 
sure and retirement, to the temptations of 
ambition and the accumulation of wealth ; 
and that not a few will acquire such col- 
legiate huhits as to be satisfied with an 
honourable residence to the end of life in 
an academy, with which their feelings and 
uflections will have become identified. 

** It is highly desirable, however, that 
these fellowships, so important to the 
permanent utility of the college, ahould 
be independent of the fluctuation of sub- 
scriptions. Tlie committee hope to be 
able to assist in the endowment of a cer- 
tain number of them, when the heavy ex- 
pense of completing tlie buildings shall 
cease to press on their private funds ; and 
they would respectfully sdicit the aid of 
gentlemen, both in Indii^and Europe, 
towards the accomplishment of the design. 
The late excellent Mr Grant, one of tho 
directorr-of the Hon.East-lndia Company, 
having bequeathed to them, m the Seram- 
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clstion of A fellowship, to be denominated 
* The Grant Divinity Fellowship.* 1'lils 
sum will be permitted at present to acci^ 
mulatc at interest, and, witli the aid of a 
donation from themselves, wjJl in about 
ten years be e(]ual to the perpetual main- 
tenance of one individual.** 

coLLFoe OF roar wii mam. 

Wcunderslind that the atiniiul depu* 
tations of the college of Foil William will 
not take place this year : there is jass oc- 
casion for this ceremony now than foi- 
iiierly, when the ui iters who were quali- 
fied left college only upon thciinniversary 
of the examination. The Aaminations 
arc now held whenever a candidate pre- 
sents himself, and the young men who 
undergo the orde.il sucieMsfulIy, quit the 
college at all seasons of the year. They 
are for the most ))art, therefore, absent 
from the prcsideiuy when the disputa- 
tions and distribution of prizes should 
take place.— [6Vi/. Cov, 27. 

HUHMFSE WAR. 

Wc imdef|||oiid that a work is in course 
of preparation w hich, wc Iq^ve no doubt, 
will ho highly acceptable to the public, 
and paitTculuriy to such officers as have 
taken a part in the late campaign A 
cnliection of docuuioiits, official or demi- 
official, illustrative of the Ibinnan war, 
preceded hy a brief summary of events, 
and comprehending, as an appendix, a 
Heleclionof interesting pupeis hitherto un- 
published. Tlie work will Ibini a qiiattu 
volume, and will be published hy siib- 
scriptibn. The novelty as well a* the in- 
trinsic interest of the incidents of the war, 
and the acMinulation of statistical aiuljgeo- 
graphicnbmnils with ri^ard to the entire 
sent of it, fioui Assam to Tavai, will 
give to this compilation a vahie of a diver- 
sified description, and it may be expected 
to be ns serviceable to science as to history. 
-Ubid. 

nANKRurr i.aw.s, 

A question of very great importance 
has been receiving notice from several of 
our coteinporaries, tas. wdiethcr tlic bank, 
rupt luw's of England extend to British 
India. It docs seem very singular to us 
tliat, at this time of day, even the shadow 
of a doubt should hang over this subject. 
In the very great number of Europeans 
who have sul^red in the most severe and 
cruel manner under the operation of the 
law os it afiects debtor and creditor in 
this country, some one would surely have 
been found to try a point in which so 
many have so near ad interest; and we 
caii[M>Dly account for tlie absence of every 
thing like a judicial decision on the point, 
to uitanSmity of legal opinion as to |be 
bankrupt laws not applying to British 


India. Jjegal opinion, worthy of the 
greatest respect, is now however referred 
to, as finding the bankrupt laws to extend 
and apply to India ; and as our own is 
grounded solely on the absence of any 
attempt to estaliLsh their operatuio, when 
surely all w'ill admit their necessity, if 
they can he extendc^l, with a regard to 
vested interes t|4aH,n d rights, we should be 
much pleasedB|^ the grounds more at 
large on whiUMKs now contended that 
it IS at loi^ ABoubtfuI point, whether 
these laws ^^iktobrace British India or 
not Our cotemporaries base mooted the 
question— certainly highly important; but 
they base done nothing more. — [CS»/. .7o/in 
Bull, June 19. 

OLKHAR. 

A durbar was held by the Right Hon. 
the Governor General on the 19tli May ; 
on this (H'casioii the follow'ing persons re- 
ceived honorary dresses 

Moiilavee Aloliummud Khiiliil-Oud- 
Deen Khan, on the occasion of his ap- 
pointment as vakeel of his majesty the 
King of Oude. 

Uiijah Siiib Chiinder Race, on the oc- 
casion of his receiving the titles of rajah 
and buhadur. 

Rajah Nursing ChmuljeSnjJliace, on the 
same occasion as the prcc^jjy. 

Hoy Girdlmree Loll, occasion 

of the marriage of his hipltless tlie Nuw- 
wah Nuzim. 

Mir/a Moliqinmijd Kauniil Khan, on 
the same occasion as the pieccdmg. 

Kiiparam PiiiuUt, on his appointment 
as vakeel of tlie Nuwwab Fyze Mohum- 
inud Khan. 

Deby Fershaud Tewary, on his first 
introdiietimi. — [fW. Go Uj J pu z., May 22. 

THE 

We are glad to hear ffiat^Eiovernmciit 
lias awarded Captain Walker, of the Mac^ 
qm'en, andjj|$ie officers and men of Uie 
Macqiievti, and the other ships— the Ber- 
wickshire and ThuTHCs — one-third of the 
value of the government property saved 
on the "/udimta, as a mark of the sense 
entertained of their zealous exertions on 
Uiat occasion.— -[CW. John Bull, July 11. 

CHOU RING HER 

On Friday evening the comedy of 
*VThe Way to Get Maxried ** was per- 
formed at the Chowrifighec Theatre ; the 
house was respectably filled. The Go- 
vernor-General was not present, his health 
not permitting him to venture to tlie 
theatre; the Coramander-in chief was 
amongst the^audience. 

I'he comic characters of the play were 
very ably and amusingly ^presented; 
Tangent v4k elegant aniMkirited through- 
out ; and his scene in tliiT^son, where he 
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if vroteitiMed botween tlie double iippll^ 
catiofii of his ^ket-handkcrchief to dry 
his tears mid hide his fctten^ very diveru 
in|r1y miinaged. Tlie testiness of Caustic^ 
and his fluctuation between rcsetitnient at 
his nophew*s extravagancies, and the feel- 
ings of his natural aflcction, w'ere forcibly 
given; we look upon the part os one of 
this amateur's happiest effwts. 

Daidiall introduced menilicr of 

tlie corps dramatiqiiCyjHpPs no inconsi- 
derable addition to iuSprmtotli; the fe- 
licity with which he a»|M&d the cool 
eHVontcry and vulgar gentility of the 
character, evinced tJicatrical powers of 
a more than ordinary cast. Toby Allspice 
was as amusing as usual, particularly in 
the Arst scene with Dasiiall, and in exhi- 
biting the effects of tlie * little bottle.* 
The otiicr characters of the piece w ere all 
very respectably susttunod — v\c must tint 
omit to specify the Shopman, who made 
the most ol his part, and exti acted humour 
out of very unpromising materials. From 
the inefficiency of the female characters 
much could not be cx|)ecto(l from their 
representatives, and it is aufficieiit to say 
that they did full justice to the author. — 
[6W. (rtic. Grn., June 

On the 1 iJth July, a meeting of the pro- 
prietors of this theatre was held at the 
Towii.hall,. M|^iB,ichaidson in the chair; 
when a tiic (omiiiittee of ma- 
nagement submitted, of which the 

following are clKnicts: — 

“ The total receipts of the year, exclu- 
sive of money draw n upon #count, amount 
to rupees, the total eX|HiiiscH to 

8,356. P ; leaving a balance therefore in 
favour of the year of 85. 13 4. On (he 
other hand, wc have the interest occount 
with Alexander and Co, at H per cent, 
amounting 10, and ||ie net ex- 

)>cuse of the proprietors in 

therefore 7ff|p9pR^making the debt due 
by tbc liouaO-iO^gg, which, as an interval 
of two years has elapscid without a call 
uix>n the proprietors, it ma^c now as 
w'cll to dihcliai ge. « 

** Besides the debts due to the tlicntrc 
for admission, of which an inconsidernhlc 
portion will be realized, tiicre is a'^cottsi- 
derablc sum still due upon the contribu- 
tions of 1824, of S,700 rupees. 'If le ma- 
nagers have made several attempts to pro- 
cure tliese as offered a 

prospcctWieCovery, but without success ; 
and it now remoiijs With the proprietors U» 
determine how tho»ft shares are to Ik* dU- 
posed of; a list of the defaulters is sub* 
mitted. Hie most regular course will be 
to sell them for as much beyond the 
amount of the contribution, with interest, 
as they will realize ; the surplus Inring car- 
ried to the credit of the prop|}||||hQtJu 
arrears. Ay far as the amount of 
tribution and eiHead |l|ie 

tlieatre should bSHie tlie purchaser, atid 
AtuUic Jvurtt, VoL. XXlll. No. 133« 


caned tbc shares, by which the value of the 
remaining shares will be enhanced." 

Upon the rq»rt being read, the foUow- 
4iig resolutions were adopted by the meet- 
ing 

Tliat the debt due by Uie theatre, 
amounting to 10,122 rupees, be fortliwith 
discharged. 

Tliat, although it appears that tliere are 
expected assets to the extent of about 5, OCX) 
rupees, yet, as tlie recovery is remote, and 
in the course of an short time the amount 
may be required for unavoidable expenses 
connected witli the repairs of the theatre, 
&c., it is not desirable u» consider the 
rIiovc a deduction iVom the net 

amount of me debt to be discharged by the 
preceding lesoliition. 

7'hat, to meet the iimouut of tlie debt, 
10,150 rupees hlinll be le\ii*d from the 
proprietors, in the proportion of 100 ru- 
jiues for cnih single share, and 50 rupees 
for each .share more llian one. 

That notice shall he given to tlie pro- 
prietors who aie or wlio may he in ai rears, 
orto their icprcscniativcs, agents, and ns. 
signs, agreeably to the Iffili clause of the 
original agreement; and in (Ipure of their 
discharging thoiirjcars on t!iV* contribution 
of 1824, and the contriliiition voted, 
their shares he sold by auction, 'tlib pro* 
cccds to be carried to (he credit of the 
house, as fai as the amount of the contri- 
bution and cli.irges, ami any surplus to lie 
paid to the defaulters or their estates. 

TImt the present nrrangumcnl with Mr. 
Linton he continued for the ensuing year, 
subject to the following inoditictftiun. 

'i’lu* free admission of the propjrietors 
shall he relinquished for two pcrforinanqps, 
at such seasons ns Mr Liiiton may select 
in the course of tl||p year, on tl^dition uf 
his paying to the proprietors annual 
sum of y,(50(> rupees. 

That Mr. AV. Frinsep b© requested to 
take the entire management of the pecu- 
niary interests of the theatre up .to the pro* 
sent date. * tt 

'J’httt the thanks of ill# propriotors bo 
presented to the amateurs who have kindly 
lent their aid to the tlieati^during the past 
year. 

'J hat the tbanks of the proprietors be 
preH<>nted ifo the managers of tlie post year. 

That the managers be re-elected. 

That the thanks of the meeting be voted 
to Mr. Kichardson, .for his able conduct 
An the cliair. 

I.OSS or THE ^ fast iitmAX.** 

Wc are sorry to liave to annoiiiice the to- 
tal loss of the transport ship EaM-fndianf 
Captain Feter Roy^ on the morning of the 
2&th inst., on Saiigor Sand. Tliis veasel, 
we understand, left MasuHpatam on itfie 
1 1th, and, after a very boistqrous passiqi^ 
took w pilot on board on ^ tail of the 
western reef. It was blowing at the time 
M a frrah 
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a fresh breeze from tlio eastward, which 
increased on the following day to a gale, 
occasioning the ship to drive w ith a whole 
chain cable veered out. llie pilot, after' 
being induced by the appearance of the 
weatlicr to slip and put to sea, a^n made 
Point Palmiras, and crossed the eastern 
reef, at about half past three on the 25th, 
bringing up shortly before sunset in six 
fathoms water abreast of the spit*buoy 
with fifty fathoms of chain. In about 
two hours the chain unlvi'tunately parted 
close to the nnchur, and the pilot was un- 
der the necessity of bringing up with a 
coir-cahle and tlie last anchor on board. 
I'his too parting ^Imost iinxnei^ately, the 
only alternative left was to endeavour to 
heat against a tiood-tidc, but in the at- 
tempt the ship struck twice on the middle 
grunnd, heiorc the pilot could get her into 
six fathom water, wIkmc however slie re- 
mained during that night. On the 2Gth 
the ship again struck on the Saiigor Sand, 
and continued driving until ten p. m , 
at whicli time no iiroh.ihility existed of her 
lieing saved, the rudder having been knock- 
ed to P>ece;|||^d 0(ber severe damage siis- 
tamed. llSPong boat and cutter were 
accordingly hauled out, tlie Captain taking 
charge of the former, and Mr. Warner of 
the latter. No land was at that tune 
visible from the ship, but Kdmonstuiie\ 
Idand nas shoilty aflerwaids descried, 
and the captain such ceded in l.mdiitg all 
the people in his boat in safety, not how- 
ever without having eiicoiinteied some 
dreadful Ijiicakers, in which the cutter, we 
lament to state, was swumpid. Of those 
in her, only Mr. Wuincr and the poop 
tindiil were sa\ed, after having hecn in 
the w'atcr upward H of an hour. The ship 
is now ippoiuiry w ithin a mile of the 
island, with all sail set, and her poop just 
discernible above water. Captain Uoy 
proposes to remain on the island for two 
or three days, w’llh a view’ to save what he 
can from the WTcck for tlie benefit of those 
concerned.— [CW. John Ju/t/ 29. 

rnUCATION OF TAORTS. 

The Calcnita (iovt'rnmt‘nt Gnzvtlt' con- 
tains the^ following observations upon the 
debate at the £ast.lndia House on the 
25tli January last : 

The imstukes and miarepresentations 
which occur at home on subjects connect- 
ed with this country, would he highly 
amu.sing, it they were not calculated to do 
mischief and to mislead the public mmd 
from a just appi'cciation of the merits of 
any case in which India is concerned, 
particiilnrlv as tliey are apt to pass without 
contradiction or comment. Tlie debate at 
the India House, on the efiucation of ca- 
dets, furnishes ample illustration of this 
assertion, and statements were advanced 
by almost every speaker that evinced great 
want of acquaintance with the real state 


of things ill this countiy. It muac be 
confessed that Mr.Hume Wu plhMmtxnent 
in inaccurai^, and we cannot no- 

ticing one of his misprisions, oe nWet 90 
deliberately and palpably made. 

Colonel Liishington, in reply ^ the 
necessity of a cadet’s acquiring Hindcio- 
stance before joining his regiment, state* 
that this by no means existed, as tbele 
was not a siij^l^linrps in the service in 
which there’ ilw^not native sepoys well 
acquainted with Hhe Knglisli language 
and capable O^'^iving instruction in their 
own. He also observes, that he considers 
there never was a period when know'- 
ledge of tlie native languages was more 
generally diffused, partit iilarly among the 
junior Inane his of the arm). To this Mr. 
Hume replies, that such might he the case 
with reg.ird to the oHieeis of the licn^nl 
cstahlishineiit, hetweeii .whom and the 
ofliceis of the oilier presidencie-* there 
was a great diffeiencc as to the know- 
ledge of tlie native languag*' ; in this 
respect the ofheers of the lleiigal es- 
tablishment fiad the superiority. Instead 
of tills, however, if Colonel 1 aishiiigton’s 
btatement leqiiirc no qualificatioii, the 
very reverse is the cn»e, and the Mndiat 
ollicers must claim the superiority. There 
c.m he no question as to the est ihli-.linient 
to which the gallant remarks 

apply, for Mr. Hume hidiaidf, so long in 
the Bengal anny, ought to have known 
that the IJeiigal si p(»\s have nevei ticijiiii- 
ed, and are new hkely to uiqnire, a fuiiii- 
liar knowledg^of the Ihigtish language. 
It is only in the Madras anny that this 
qunliticatiun is to he found uiul IMr. 
Ilume’s admission of its eflects, as it re- 
spects tlie nrrny of Bengal, is therefore 
altogether a mistake. 

In like manner, Colq||^^ushington*s 
expression, “ not a in the 

SCI vice,*’ was evident ly^SfcliUited to mis- 
lead the Court of Proprietors, most of 
wiiom look upon the Indian army as one, 
and are not aware of the characteristic 
peculiarities of the forces of the diifen nt 
presidencies. His remark can apply only 
to the Madras aim), in which, too, so far 
from contributing to promote the study of 
native Iniigiingcs, it rather tends to beget 
a notion— a very mistaken one it is true — 
that the study is the less essential. Such 
an impression counteracted I^femlraps by 
the active interest taken in the subject by 
the local government, by the half-yearly 
reports sent in by the dfheerb commanding 
ctvrps, reporting the proficiency of indivi- 
dual officers in the Hindoostanee and other 
native languages and by the regulation 
winch directs, that no officer shall hold 
any staff situation in his corps without 
uiiij|||ij|||)tig an examination, liefore three 
cofSHRnt'k persons to his familiarity 
wi^niw Ibnipjtfjige of tlu^p)unlry. These 
of coutrae are atong inducements to study, 
^ and 
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Bisy liave promotisd that extensive 
4filltlv«lm'Of it which Colonel Jaisliing- 
tan dlMciftes. We quite agree witli him 
however es to the efficacy of a tvgulatlon, 
formerly In- force, encouraging proffcicncy 
by a pecuniary remuneration : fur, as he 
observes, however ibnd military men may 
be of glory, they arc account, 

to look to gloiy as tlicii^ JHjpqward. 

Mr. Kiindle Jack^gF^ms to have 
formed an amusing idea 0 tlie office of 
interpreter in the Bengal army, when he 
supposed that he was to be liable to be 
employed on all occasions of conimunicii- 
tion between tlie officers of a corps and 
the natives; this duty would be rather 
embarrassing, and w'onUl require at least 
as many iiitcrpreteis as officers 

As Co Mr. Hunic\ discovery, that the 
late v\ar look place because tlie magistrate 
could not speak Uuruiesc, it has tlie ineiit 
of novelty at least to recoiiiiiicnd it. 

AirillLNT. 

A distressing aci ideiU happened n few 
c\enitigs ago, winch sliews the necessity 
of taking every possible prccaulicin wiUt 
sicioiis horses especially in taking them 
along public roads 

An aniinmsjif tins kind, in going alofig 
the Ballygu^^^toad, threw and Kiiiud 
his rider, and i^Oshed furiously against a 
bugg;^ that was proceeding in the path, 
in which sat a lady and a ^Mitlcinan. In 
the most ieroc'ious miiniiemlie brute laid 
bold of Uie buggy horse by the lip, and 
tore, bit, and laieiated him in the most 
dreadful manner, until he succeeded in 
dricing the buggy and (he iiorse into a 
tank close by. The lady and gentleman 
were precipi tttfjjMi Jnto the tank b^'dore tiiey 
Could poiiillH^M^icjtc themselves, and 
were for sorn|P||Plites in a most alarnimg 
state, especially the lady, who became in- 
seiisibie. 'J'he iiduriuied horse followed 
tlie animal that drew' tlie buggy into the 
water, and killed him I'oriunutely some 
natives, who witnessed the dtcMdful siUia- 
tion of tlie lady and the gentleman (who 
were beyond thenr depth m the Unk), by 
liieir prompt and huiriane efforts succeed- 
ed in saving them. Tlie lady lias been 
seriously indisposed ever since the acci- 
— jyM' Oaz., JuTif *2G. 

BCNOALEE ORA Sf MAR. 

A grammar of the Beiignlre lungitagc 
has just tieen puhlishc*d by liummohun 
lioy. It is a work tliat indicatcni much 
pliilological acuteness and philosophical 
research, and is, so far os we can com- 
prehend, every way highly creejU, table to 
the cclebratc*d and woitby 

VRtASUittAT 

Tlie following is an extract it l^tcr 
from Mr. Morris, a native of 


staff seijeant in the horso artillery, to a 
ibiend in that town, dated Meerut, May 
1, 1826: — ** The 14tli Regiisient found 
an immen^'O treasure, and helped them- 
selves to^many gold moirs (a coin worth 
about siiwn rupees) as tliey could carry ; 
and sevem that I know have diamonds of 
great value. •• * ^*** * got five diamonds 
and one of them of great value ; but, I 
am sorry to say, he has fooled the whole 
of them away, large one he sold 

the other day for 800 rupees, which was 
w'orth some tlKiusands of pounds, and I 
do not believe that he has •’^tttliing of the 
money 1 told 1 could to 

make him keep tiicm, mit it was of no 
use— he would not take my advice ; he is 
too fond of die bottle, lie was one of 
the men wiio got into the place where the 
money was found. 7'hc way Uicy disco- 
' vered it was as follows —a shot or shell 
had penetrated the w'all of the building 
where this treasure was fouiidt and the 
men "began to make die hole larger with 
their hayotims uiiiil a luan^ pould get in ; 
they then dl&coveted inoirs in 

large boxcni, xpd diey tj^imSHvIbcd helping 
thcmselvi's, and begun l^y'putting the gold 
into die flap of their ti owsers by liandfiils, 
but as fiist as diey put it in it ran out at 
tlie bottom of die legs ' 1 often laugh at 
the idea of the thing Artillery and ca- 
v.'ilry stand but a }Kior chance of getting 
liny thing at the storming of a town ; in. 
fttiitry are the only men likely to get any 
tiling. — [//cr/j Meruiry, 



ARRXVAI. OrXRXAbUUE AT CALCinTA. 

Yesterday evening Captiiii^Guy, of 
the H.C.'s marine, reaciiec||K^'n from 
Chittagong, w'liich place he lefliu a pin- 
nace on the 2d instant, wiUi five lacs and 
a half of specie on board (packed in chests), 
fur the use of the Supreme Government. 
I'lie treasure was safely landed in course 
of yesterday — [//u/. Gus., Jutie 17, 

We have to report the arrival of die ffn- 
trrprnr with ,5, I*;, (XX) rupees, from Akyab 
die 22d instant,— [Of/ John SuUy June 26, 

Treasure to tlie amount, on stmed to us, 
of seventy Incs of rupees, arrived at Cal- 
cutta from Bhurtiiore on Sunday, after** 
noon, under a strong escort, and was land- 
ed on Monday morning. 

Fifty lacs from Lucknow arc also, we 
understand, daily expected. This supply, 
in addition to the ton lacs which have 
arrived from Chittagong and Arrncan, and 
the twenty-five dial may bo daily expected 
from Rangoon, must effectually relieve the 
money market, already indeed in a re- 
cruiting state .— July 2, 

TOUa OF TlXK GOVSkMOH-GSHCaAf.. 

We hear preparations ore making on a 
grand scale for his Lordship’s tour ; and 
several of tlie public departments with 
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their lioadii, are to accompany the Governor 
Genera], Wc have not learned whether his 
Lordship’s tour has in view any great poli- 
tical 6ndsy or is merely one of those visitor 
tionsof tlie Upper Prosinces, which almost 
every Governor General during his udini- 
nislration is expected to undertake. — [Ca/. 
John Bull, •/«/// 17» 

The Uight lion, the Governor General 
left the picsidenc^ on Saturday, ftjr Bar- 
rack|H)ri>, whence he will jnoceed, it is 
expected, on Wediiesdiy tnorning. We 
understand tlK.t his Lordsln)) pui poses re- 
turning to the presidency nt the end of the 
next rains nnd will at the latest l>e here 
about OcCalN ‘1 ot Noveinber^[6V. Gov. 
Gaz.f July HI. 

CATASTIIOI'III' OV TIfK lilVm. 

7<> the Kditoi of du India Gu'u'ltc. 

Allahabad, ^rnh June 182^J.— :Mr. Edi- 
tor. The fullovijiig is an uceount of a 
melancholy catastrophe, which 1 beg leave 
to make you aciiuuinted witii. 

** On the 7th instant, the company of 
Euro))can |ttvalidh left Cliunar, pursuant 
to A gciiciat%rdcr, directing it to proceed 
to Allahabad to be peimniiently stationed 
at that place. 

** The company arrived at a place called 
Jtie^ey, within sight of its destination, on 
the forenoon of the 22(1, witliuut any thing 
particular happening to it, and in conse- 
quence of the high winds were obliged to 
put to for that night and most part of the 
next day. Alxiut five o’clock on the even- 
ing of the the wind falling a little, 
the boats ventiiied to put out witli n view' 
of gaining the fort; but had scaicely 
hoisted si^wheti a strong squall aiose, 
which tiiHd them about witii snili mo. 
lence that we expected every inonicnt they 
would have been driven to the bottom. 
The men on board the several bo its imme- 
diately commenced pulling down the sails, 
but so aw'kwardly were they set up, it took 
nearly ten minutes before they could cflect 
their purpose. 

** The winds continued to blow' w ith in- 
creased violence, and altliougii the ico-tt 
of the boats were foituiiate enough iti 
getting their saihs down, yet tliey weie in 
as much danger os ever. Several of them 
took in a great quantity of water over the 
gunnels, so that we dreaded being swamp- 
ed c\ery moment. 'Die stoutest hearts on 
board tlie fleet became cow appalled, and 
those who could not swdm and such as 
were di'MibIcd looked upon death as their 
certain fate. Every one ciowdc'd upon 
the top of the chopper:*, which increased 
the danger, as the boats thereby became 
top-heavy, and c'onsequently more liable to 
to upset. 

** We had only been out alioot ten mi- 
nutes, when one of the floats tilled full of 
water and immediately aftei sunk, leaving 
only the thatched tovering, or cliopper, 


afloat^ on which a few poor souls were 
seen to hold fast: this was an awful 
moment; the sight of the wreck struck 
terror to the iicart of every one present. 
The circumstances of the family Uiat was 
on the wreck made the siglit peculiarly 
distressing. Walker was so far reduced by 
sickness that he was unable to hold him- 
self on ; supported by bis poor 

wife, who bacPaii infant banging at her 
brcAxt; wlii|| two children more, one a 
beautiful boy of olniut eleven years of age, 
and the other a little girl of about tbiee, 
W'eie eJingiug to her clothes, with the wa- 
ters breaking over them every moment, 
and they descending at the rate of more 
tlian three miles an hour with the current. 
It was inipoasihle to ailbrd the uiifortu- 
iiatu siiIIlkts the smailest relief ; several 
European:) and natives ran down the bank 
alter them, while the rest of the boats en- 
deavoured to reuLh the nearest land. Hap- 
pily they all succeeded in gain.ng the 
shore, some on one side and some on the 
other, liaMiig their i udders broke, sails cut 
away, and such like damages. 

“ Next morning tlie Emopeans returned 
who followed the wreck, and In ought us 
the mchtnchuly news of the death of the 
whole family. 'I'hey followed along the 
shore until ten o’clock, cii^rly watching 
for an opportunity for relieving the poor 
souls, when the chopper was carried to- 
wards the off shore by a strong current, 
which from darkness of the night 
caused them to lose sight of it. 'Die 
woman and children were heard to scream 
viulentl> ; but all in a moment the cry 
ceased, and no more w'as either heard or 
seen of the suHerers. We arrived the next 



on I7M SALE. 

At the sale of the Hon. Company’s 
Mai w'a opium, which took place on the 
I5t\i July, at the Exchange Koodib, 1,5C0 
chests were disposed of; the average price 
was Us. 1,418, the highest being 1,515, 
Uic lowest 1,855. 


iSDXGO caoF. 

A cot respondent in tlie John Bull, dat- 
ing from near Coinercolly, July 5, says : 
— ** It will be useful to speculators in 
indigo, both in this country and England, 
to learn in time the almost total failure of 
tlie indigo crop in Bengal. A great por- 
tion of the plant that had survived the 
drought has now been swept aw'ay by the 
flood, and the rain, which we needed so 
much a short time since, is falling in such 
quantities, as to render Uic little plant re. 
moining nlitiost unfit for the {lurpose of 
manufacturing. In general, the factories 
commanding the range of the river from 
Baugwengolnh to Dacca, had a fair pros- 
pect 
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^pett ^ doing well. Thejr cinnoc now be 
eipeeied to produce one-half of what the 
owners a month ago anticipated. The 
prospect of the planters on the MalulMin> 
gnh and Jellinghy, always bad, are just tit 
stalu quo. All circumstances considered, 
the produce of tlie present cannot excede a 
third part of tlie quantity manufactured 
last season. It is verjr^g|l known that 
tlie land cultivated for^ndigo in Ben- 
gal this year falls short by, upwards of a 
third of last year, on account of ilie high 
price of seed and want of rain, and no per- 
son acquainted with the facts will accuse 
me of excecclitn:, when I state that more 
than oiie-lialf of the crop has been destroy- 
ed one way or oilier by the unpropitious* 
ness of the season. 

Tlic prospects of the indigo planters in 
Bengal continues gloomy and unproinin- 
ing. The accounts from the upper pro- 
vinces are more fivournhlc, much rain lias 
fallen almut J\lir/<i|>ore, hut not enough 
to injure the crop. — [CVi/. Jafui liull^ Juiif 

Tlie following comparative stutemeniof 
indigo, made last }ear in the diiferetit 
districts witb«;wlmt is expected this, may 
be relied on as correct as far as at [iresent 
cun be ascertained . — 

imn. 

Mauiub* Maiinds. 

Bengal Proper ••• i^h,aoo 

Tirhoot and neigh-' 

bouring districts ...29y0()0 ... l.%000 

Benares and ditto ...112,000 ... 13,(K)0 

Oude 2l2,tXX) .. 28, (XX) 


Mds. 14n,000 Mds 82,000 
t/«/y 26. 

LOSS OF TUB ** BOMBAY MERCHANT.” 

We regret to notice the loss, in the Ben- 
gal river, of Uie brig Bombay Merchant, 
Capt. Hughes. It appears by recent ac- 
counts from Calcutta, that S5 persons 
perished on tliis melancholy occasion — 27 
only having been saved.— [A/nd. Gov, Gaz, 


SHIPPING. 

ArrivalJt in the Riwr, 

June^ Earl »/ Ralcarme, ('ameron, and George 
the Ftrttrtht Damiw. both from Ixmdon.— 2fi. Gou- 
drM, Noyes, from N. b. Wales.— PHfuw of 
tf'ttlee. Due, from Bombay and Madiai.-’87< 6ir 
DarM Scott, McTagnrt, fTom London.— 28. Sher- 
irtime. White, from the Mauritius.— 3i». Georgiana, 
llayiett, from London and Madras.— Jufy A. Lady 
Mdrllfe, Clifford, from London.— 12. Circaeelan, 
Dowthwaite, from lamdoo.— 14. Clydeedale, Rose, 
from London and Madras, and NorfftBrUon, Rich- 
mond, from Liverpool.— 27 . liutiirB, Hamilton, 
Arom Loodoa«— 88. KuphraUm, Scott, ikom Lon- 
don. 

Depuiuree fruit O B ui Ha , 

June 14. MedUananean, BMfriHn# M Osylob. 
—24. FHneau Charlotte, M«Kaan, tar LhravmL 
--July I& maiam Young, Morriioa, for Idver- 
pnoL 


BIRTHS* MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

May 83. At Dinaporo, the lady of Limit. Alex. 
Murray, H.M.'s Moh ngt. of a daughter. 

80. At Agra, the lai^ uf P. Cortlaudi Ander 
•on, Mthewt., of a son. 

.'ll. At DareUly, the lady of Lieut W. Beckett, 
iith N.l , of a ouughter. 

Juttel. At Agra, the lady of 11. G. Burnet, 
Esq., of a son. 

2. At Goruckpore, the lady of R. W. Bird, Esq., 
of a dmiffhtc'T. 

7. At I'awiiporc, the lady uf the late I)r. 11. 
Smith, M.l)., of twinill^a boy and girl, the latter 
since dead. 

8. At Benares, the iuily of Capt R. Home, of 
a MU). 

I>. At 'ripperah, the lady^'oC G. P. Thomiison, 
Esq., of a um. 

11. At Lm know, the Imly of Capt. .1. Sinallp.ige, 
major of Brigade, ot 11 daughter. 

IX At llurrisol, the lady ot James Shaw, Esq., 
civil Her\ ire, of a son. 

22. The lady of Alex. C'olvyn, Esq., of a son. 

2;). At Chowrltiglit'p. the fatly of Capt. 11. U. 
Henderson, of a daughter. 

2ri. At Balosore, the lady of W. Blunt, Esq., of 

a ROD. 

27. The lady of L. Clarke, Emi*, barrister at 
law, u son. 

2t{. The My of Capt. G. M. Grevllle, lOth or 
Queen's tjuioers. of a son. 

— 'I'he Indy of ('apt. 1). IfGt cfap er, uf a son. 

— 'I'he lady of ( apt MaddocIlMciretaTy to the 
Clothing Board, of a sun. 

— Tile Jiidv of Lieut. Col. D. Bryant, Judge 
advocate general, of a hod. 

:i0. On Uiard Ilia uiuiiHio, near Peerpainty, the 
ladyot Capt. Reynouis, i^Ulregt., of a son. 

- At Agra, the lady of Lieut. Col. John JHda- 
main, Cilih N.L, of a^son. 

July 1. At hylhct. the lady of E. J. Smith, Esq., 
civil service, of anon. 

— The Udy of the Rev. A. P. La Croix, of R 
daughter. 

At Sulkea, Mrs. J. Mackey, of a son. 

3. The lady of Ouart. Mast. Bailai» of H«M.'s 
47th regt. of a daughter. 

a. At DaiCR, the lady of Laaft Magniac, Esq., 
civil serv ire. uf a daughter. 

— At Almorali. the lady of Capt J. S. Jones, 
dtf) N.L. of adaughler. 

d. At Lucknow, the lady of Moid|ttnt Rldcetts, 
Esq., of a son. 

7. At Darca, the lady of CaptSHuldbam, dcp. 
assist adj. gen., of a daughter. 

— At AlTitKKir, the wife of Mr. J. Burrridge, H. 
C.’s Bcnigul marine, of a son. 

— At Ix)1lguiige, Singhea, the lady of If. Fltx- 
gerald, Fmi., or a daughter. 

H. At Mullyc, bi 'Tirhoot, the lady of W. 
IlawcH, Plsq., of a son. 

— The lady of E. Hickman, Esq., ossiatsurg., 
of a daughter. 

U. Mrs. T. P. Whittenberry, of a daughter. 

11. At Dacca, the lady of O. G. Wi|gue11n, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— The lady of Mr. J. Cox, of a son. 

12. Mrs. John Moore, of a son. 

— At Barrnckpore, the wife of Mr. A. Mirr» 
gardener to the (lovemor General, of a son. 

14. The lady of M. Pi<trie, 1^.. of a son. 

13. At Alllpore, the lady of C. 11. Darwell, Esq. , 
of a son. 

18. Mrs. David Suig, of a son. 

21. The lady of R. Fleming, Esq., of ason. 

22. Mrs. M.hlret, of ason. 

23. At Chittagong, Mrs. J. C. Fink, of a daugh- 
ter. 

24. The lady of E. S. EUfs, Esq., of a daughter. 

— The wife of Mr. T. Bsrfoot. of a daughter. 

— At Seramjiore, Mrs. (>. Surlta, of ason. 

27. The wife of Mr. C. Boyce, M.C.*s inarlne, 
of a daughter. 

2& The lady of Mr). Btreatfleld, II.M.'s 87th 
regL, of a daughter. 

— The lady of J Drew, Esq., civil service, of 
a daughter. 

Jjately, In Fort Willfam, tbeladyof Dr. Mouat, 
M.D.. of a daughter. 


MAKRLsaFa. 
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MAftHlAOBS. 

Majf 20. AtKuniaul. Mr. J. Hlgelns. of the 12th 
dlvlskm of public works, to Matilda Foylctt, 
daughter of Mr. M. F« ren, riding master, 7th 

At Kumaul, Lieut. Nlcholl, Uengal Horse 
Artillery, to Ann, youngest daughter of J. Satter- 
thwaite, EIsq., late of Woodslde, Devon. 

June At ht. Jolfh's Cathedral, Dr. M. H. 
Miller, to Margaret, sixond daughter of Mr. M. 
Lyons. 

Ifi. E'. W. Hands, F.'sq , of the .Idth Madras 
rcgt., and under the Itesuleiit at NagpuFjft'tu Miss 
Agnes Leech. 

20. At the Cathedral, Mr. .John Drowne, of the 
Military Board DHue, to ( ntherine, daughter of 
the late Ideut. Falersoii,^l.( ' 'k Her\ a e. 

26. At the Cathedral. Ca))l. ((il]es|iic, nide-de- 
eaiup to the Right lion the (iu\ ernor (leneral, to 
Miss Casement. 

— At Chandemagore. L. Ciiernn. Esq., to Ma- 
demoiselle Ainenaide D’Emhriin IV \r lie! It'S. 

— At Kutteghur, K. Dudninn, Fsti , agent to 
Messrs. Merier and Co., ( Injiniinow Kaaory, to 
l.oulaa EllKiilielh, eldest daughter ot the late ('. 
Tetley, Esq., indigo )daiiter 

27* At St Johtrs Cathidrid. Mr .1 oh n Stark, of 
the tieneral Post Dlhie, to Miss E. Mm kmtnsh. 

1. At Meerut. J. Jellie^s, l.sq , of the 
H.C.'b Medical estahlisluneiu. to FIIlii. setoiul 
daughter of J. Oougaii. Fsii., of 1 ondoii. 

.1. At the Cathedral, II. staiiitorih, F.sq . of 
the iivll servile, to Isabella, d»ughtor of Lieut. 
Col. E'lHM^r, lornierly ot the ileiiaai Cavalry. 

Id. At St. .fohn's ('atluslral, (‘apt. (i. 11 Nash, 
of thi‘02d N.I., to Mary Aiuie. daughtoi of Maj. 
Coslley. I onunaiiding Call iitia native irulitia. 

— Mr. A. Fratt, to Mrs. V. Disunoiid, widow. 

12. E'rumis William, youiigest son of Dr l>u> 

rand. Dean of Duerrisoy, to Elizabeth 'riiercsa, 
llfth daughter ut J. A. Savi, E^sq , of Muisguiige, 
Kishnagluir. 

l.q. At the Delhi IlesliUnuy. T. T. Mcti.dfe, 
E'sq.. of the civil servko, Tti Miss Biowne, eldest 
daughter of J. Browne, Fsq , supeniitending sur- 
geon. 

14. At St .Tohu's (*athedrul, Mr. Rabeholm, to 
Miss Surah Huil. 

Bl. At the Cathedral, the Rev J <’. !*roli>, II 

Chfiplain, to Lydia Mnr()ii, fifth daughter ot 
the late Rev. D. Brown, seiiioi ihaplaiii of CiiL 
culta. 

2fl. At St. John's Cathedral, J. T. FitUl, Esq,, 
to Miss Araliclla Nash. 


26. Marla, third daughttf of Mr« W. Smith, of 
the Pohtlcai Department, aged 12. 

— Mhs M. A. Debiett, aged 33. 

27- At Sulkea, Mr. C. FalrweatJier,^lp-bulUer, 
aged 28. 

28. At Allahabad, Emma, infant daughter of F. 
Corbyn, U.M.b. 

22. At Debar, Gya, Charles, Infant son of Mr. 
J. Valleiitce. 

— At Sulkea. Master John Tomkyns. 

nth Matilda C'aroliiie, uifant daughter of Mr, J. 
F. .Swaiiie. 

— Muster R. Dditie. 


n. Capt. R. S. Fielder, of the country ser- 
vire, uged.'U # < 

4. Mrs. Mary Carrnpict, an Armenian lady, 
agwl f»7. 

.~B At Benares. Henry Cox, infant son of John 
Row, E's(| , assintant surgeon. 

t*. At Sulkea, the daughter of Mr. G. Chlcnc, 
ship-bullder, aged .) years 
7. Mrsi t L. Savage, aged 4a 
8 Anne, daughter of the Uitel'.ipt. James Hill, 
of thccouutrv service aged J jears. 

— At BiKiUinshehiT, E. Bradtord, Esq., of the 


ci\ n serv ice, agwl 2.'». 

11. Mary, infant daui'hter of the Rev. James 
Hill, of tiic Union Chapel 
14. At Howrah, John Maikcnric, son of the 
lateC'.ipt. T. Rosi.of thecountrv sitvuc, aged 1". 
1(1. Oi the Arracau fever, Mr. J. Fcicira, aged 


2ft. 


18. At Dacia D. E^Iins, Esq , merchant. aged 

20. r. Ahkep , i :m| . mt*ri haul and agent . iq;ed 52. 

— Mrs. Lou'ku Harding, rtlicL ot the late T. B. 
Harding, Esq. 

21. Ai Chittagong, of consumption, Capt. James 
Puivis, agrd:i4. 

— At R.imporc Bovvlcah, Akx. ('.ikoner, Esq., 
of Beliiaherry. 

21 At lkrhamiH>rc, (r. Illchaidsoii, Esq . of 
tile 1 ivil serv uc. commercial resident at Kungporc. 

21. At Chandcnmgorc, Mrs. J. L. Vaughan, wife 
of ('. M. Vaughan, E^sq. 

2<). U. Haley, ESq., oancrof the ship Arethiisa, 
aged ."4. 

On tlie river HooghlVi on his way to the 
pTesidem>, Mr. W. E'orth. 

— Di owned aflea, whilst proceeding to Aira- 
ran, l.ieut. M. Klcharditon, 2d Oren. Bat. 


imabras. 


Afev 15. ^Ar^Agra, E^Ii/a Maria I.ouisa, Infant 
dunghterof Miy Brown, Iht E^uron. rent. 

21. At Cawnpore, ('luirlotte M.tlildn, infant 
daughter of Mi. C.. I ones. 

n. \t Delhi, Rkluird Wells. Elvq., of the civil 
aervlrc, aged J'i. 

iL Bridget Marla, wife of Mr J. A. bandon, II. 
C.’s marine. 

— At Bauleah, (ieorge Robert Bohen, son of 
11. B. Beriicy, E^sq , ot the livil service, aged 14 
nioiiths. 

— At Patna, Mr J. F. I.e\asche. 

‘J. At (lonickpore, J.me J*cnelope, mf.int daugh- 
ter of «. M. Bird, E’sq. 

— At Patna, of the cholera, IVter, eldest son 
of Mr. .1. F.ll>. 

10 At Lucknow, the Infant (laughter of Lieut. 
Col. 11. Bowen, 14th regl. 

11. At (\)ulliurri.d\ Fac*tory, John Henry, iu- 
fant son of ,1. 11. s.i\ i. Esq. 

— At Patna, ot the cholera. Mrs. R. Kebeiro, 
mother ol Mrs. J FUy. 

13. At Allpore, Str.^h, wife of Mr. Bowser, 
head master Lower Orphan S« lu s 1, aged 2’V. 

14. Ill E'oit William, Eliza Mar), ilaughtinr of 
Lieut. (L H. ('ox, agc*d lOmontho. 

— \t Putua, Cicorge, youngest son of Mr, J, 
Rodcliire. 

20. John Muckeaii, Eaq., ot the Arm of Messrs. 
Boyd, Becby, and Co,, egtsl 27 

22. Cecdii, youiigc'st daughter of Lewis Betts, 
Esq., iwchI 8 niontiis. 

25. William Augustes, sim of Mr. F. llodTlgucs. 

aiJ. Of fever, at Kun nd, Lieut. l\d Gall, 8th 
Bengal L.C. 

-- Mr. J. F. RcHlTiguev. son of Mr. A. Rodri- 
gum, oMlfitaut at the General Post Ollice. 


GOVKIINMKNT GENERAL 
O HUE IIS. 

OFUn Rs’ iioitse-rent. 

yort Si MiUf ly, ISJfj.-*— Rc- 

fcMiJii^ to tile (General Oiilersof the 13lli 
May 18*2.0, by which officers drawing tra- 
veiling oi full hatta on account of tempo- 
rary detach‘*d duty were exempted from 
the forfeit of house-rent, the lion, the 
Goveinoi in Council deques it may he iin- 
derstcMid, that such exeuiptiun is only 
considered nppUcahle when the officers 
are tot etui n to the stations fioin which 
they may he detached, as in such cases 
it is supposed they remain subject to 
the expense of huuse-reiit ; hut when 
dm wing hatta on account of rcMiioval to 
unuthei corps or station, or when proceed- 
ing to the field, or to a field station, house 
rent is to cease fix>in the date of tlicir de- 
parture*, and totecommence on their arri- 
val at the new station to wliich they may be 
removed. 

CIKG'S PAT. 

lori Se. George^ June 2, 1826.— Tlie 
hon. tlio Governor in Council deems it 

expedient 
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evp^dfient to direct^ that the praetiea of 
charging King's pay in advance to the 
24th of the month shall be discontinued, 
and that ail regiments of his Majesty's 
service sbhi'l in future draw pay (sulxsis- 
teiice) for all ranks in advance for the 
entire mondi, as prescribed for the Com* 
pane's army, which will place the two 
services precisely on the same footing in 
regard to periodical payments. tlN 
'ilie iniliiary auditor geng^al is accord- 
ingly directed to issue the requisite ^ub- 
sfeiinry instructions for givtVig effect to 
tliis regulution, and the musters of his 
jVIajtsly's tniofis \ivi1l iii future take place 
on the 1st, ill place i»f ‘J4th of eacli month. 

nOOl Y COUPS. 

Fint Si, ,////ic IG, — 'Hie 

hon. the Guiernor in Councii has been 
))leaspd to ri solve, that tliu enlistment of 
recruits foi the Dooly cuips shall cease, and 
that iinofliLr torps, the slrength of which 
nill he determined herenher, s'iiill be gra- 
dually fonneii under the regul.itioiis 1 ‘^sued 
this day to the army. 

oi rjc riis* allowascfs. 

Fnrt St, Ccornr, Juhj *2\, 182G.— The 
hon. the Governoi in Council cousideiing 
It impropei that any officer solving icgi- 
mentally should, under an> circu instan- 
ces, be emit 1 oil to higher persun.d allow- 
ances (on account of legimental duties) 
than those \^h^ch me attached to the com- 
mand of his corps; it is directeil, that 
w litMi an adjutant, or qurUtemnnsti r, may 
become senior offuer, and entitled to the 
command allunancc, he shall tempo, 
rarily transfer his regimental stuff* duties 
to the next senior or other officer whonia\ 
be regimental!) ]»resent with the corps 
nt the same station , but, if it should 
happen that no bther officer is available, 
the personal staff’ allowances me not to lie 
diawn in addition to the command .dlow- 
anccs by the s.ime officer ; he ishowevtr 
permiUe«l, in such casts, to receive the 
office allowance of his si, iff appointment, 
in order to defray the charges of writers 
and stationery lUcidenUil to the xacant 
staff office. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS 

Jnnr I. Capt. H. llarknenH, 2.'ith N.I., accretary 
toCoiniiilUccof Public InstruLtion. 

SO Sir James Home, Dart , head osslstout to 
accountant oencral. 

Mr. W. A. Neave, head assistant to principal 
coUector and magistrate in northern dl>Uioo of 
Arcot. 

Ju/^n. Mr. G. A. Smith, heail assistant to col- 
lector and magistrate of Aajahniundry. 

Mr. E. B. Glass, assistant to collector and magis- 
trate of Masulipataro. 

30. Mr. H. V. Conolly, assistant tn principal 
collector and magistrate of Bellary. 

Mr. R. Gardner. ai^lsUint to principal collector 
and magistrate of Tanjore. 

Mr. W. e. Underwood, oislitaot to coUKtor 
and nagiatrate of Guntoor. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOl’lONS. &c. 

Fnrt St, Qenrfie, Mac l&N!.-.-r»bttnlVy. Sen. 
Miu% A. Balmain, brom 7th N,l. to be lieut.col„ 
V. Nixon, dec. t date lUh AprlL 
7ih N.l. Sen. Capt. G. Spinks toberaaj*; Sen. 
Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) B. R. Hltrhlns to be capt., 
and Sen. Kns. D. Scotlcuid to be lleut., lu sue. to 
Balmain prom. ; date 11th Aaril. 

Ivf N,I, Son. Ens. J. R. Omham to be lleut., v, 
Babington, dec.; date .Id April. 

Mac Id— (’oriiet J. G. Ogllvie, U. M.’s l.lth 
Drugs., t|d^ an extra old-cUr-canip to Hon. tile 
l,o\enior7^^ 

Assist.surg. W. Browne, acting gar. assist, surg. 
of Port St. George also attaclu*d to Qcn. Hosp. 
at Presidency. * 

f/mrf QtmrtirK, Maf/X IftSd— Fins. J. .St. V. M, 
Caiiieion retnovud from Ist hurop. Ilegt. to Uth 
N.l. 

Af«;/ 17 .— Capt. \. Derx'IIlc, SlKlorT.L.!. posted 
to Itiflei'orps 

Licut. 'f. E. (.oils Tcmo^ort from 2d to 1st brig. 
Horse Artil., and i.ieut. J. MHitland from 1st to 
2d brig, ditto. 

licut (f. 1. Richardson, .list or T L.I., to re- 
join 2d Imi. Pioneers, to wide h hr stands nppol ited. 

Lieut \V. II. Uudd reuuwcd from Ist to 2d bat. 
PIoiui’r>i 

Kiih IC. J. Gmotgne removed brotii 3d to Ist bat. 
Pif>iii*er.. 

A/«v l*t — Aitt.ist.siirg. J. G. Coleman posteil to 
1st llngadc Horse Artil., and will join B« troop at 
Jaiilnaii, v . A lex.iiidcr 

Mftv20. (n*t nttltf prtm,) jwtjdt'ilfn Rcctt* 

H 1. I.oidto'ith L.C ; W. It. Strange tn 2d iki. t 
.r. Whistlir to nth do.; 11. Kr.mer to 4lh do. J. 
K. Miudfinidd to .'>ih do P. T Cherry to l>th do. 

f>n finite prinh.) (0tnttfitl tu Hfivttt, J, 
Nixon to 7tli N.l . ( 1 . G. M.u Donell to 2^h do. \ 
B. M. (iiraiiil lo 22(1 do : U . 'f. Fiirlonge to 34th 
CLI , T W Jones to JItii N.l. ; T, .Stoi |)oo1e to 
4nih do. , .1. s. M.ithcws lo 2d Kur. Ilegt. ; lb t\ 
Harrow to 2Mrh N.l , J H Kennedy to 47th do. t 
s Marduili lo ls( Kur. Reel. i W. K. Bablngtdti 
to .rith N I ; S. Tidman to Ist do. , W. H. l\\*lch 
lojnih do. : I . T. Hill to 2()ih do ; C. S. Bablng- 
ton to ) ‘ith fin ; \ Wiill.ice to 3ltth do. , J. A. 
.Stoddart to .'«thdo. t T. M Christie to lltth do. | 
D H’wby to4,H do , K. K.xyvelt lo list T.L.l. ; 
H. S. o vifiith u>4jd N.L; Davie to 7th do.; 
K ITv.lior to 17tb do., T. P. W nlshgi^llith do. i 
C' H Filth to 21ht do.; J. Millnria||||||Mlo, ; C. 

M. uken/u to 4Uth do., A. C WlgraSHrSlh do. { 
J \. ('hiirUi to 2nth do. *, F. Russell to 22cl do. ; 
r. It. rn'um.in to 1 Hh do.. A. Brooks to 14th. 
do., \V. I»enrii*rallii»r to 4lith do.; I). MacD. 
MalIctmI to .'ioih do ; (•. Hroadfnot to .Mth or 
( L.I. . F U MMlcTMiio 12th N.i.i W. O. Pel- 
lowe to jmh do. ; W . H. Varde to 1 ith do. ; C. W. 
Ilurdelt 40th do.; J. Rower to 44th do. ; H. Mar- 
riott to 2il Fur. Uegt.; .1. A. MacarUiey to K'lth 

N. l. ; A. Barker to 2.'ith do. 

Wf#;/ 2*2 — 2 d Lieut W. Ward removed from 3d 
bat to iHt brigade of Horse Artillery. 

Liis. E. L'sshcr removed from 17tli to 41Hh N.F. 


Ff/rr Sf (ifiorpr. Mat/ Id.— Assist.surg. J. R- 
AUxnnder to afford inedlcai aid to collectorato of 
Coimbatore on Nellghmy Hills, v. Coleman. 

Mrty 1*1.— (’apt. L. MiDowall, 2.3d or W. L, L, 
to he paymast. in Malabar and Canara, v. Spinks 
prom. 

Lleut. P. Wr*. Hands, .'tilth N.I., permitted 
to place hb services at disposal or resident at Nog- 
jiiirc. 

Lleut. H. E. Kenny, JOth N.L. re-odmittad on 
estab., from lOtli Feu. last. 

Af«t/ 23.— Licut. D. Flyt4?r, 41st N.L, to beoiB. 
toSerbigapaum l^al Batt., v. Mitchell resigned. 

7th y.t. Sen. Rns. H. C. Gosling to be IteuU in 
sue. to Balmain prom. ; date ilth April. 

Atith S,l, Sen. F.rui. R. B. Dlcklntoo to be lleut, 
V. Bennet, dec. ; dote 7th May. 

M'fjy 3(1.— ]«( iV./. Lieut J. Biaiet to be adio 
Babington, dec. 

7 ** 
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7M N. J. LI«ut. H. C. Gosling to be quart mast* 
lnteri>., andpaymast. James* dec. 

JuM 2.>-Capt H. C. Cotton* of Engineers, to 
act OS BuperlnUsid* engiiioer in Malabar and Cona- 
ra. and as civil engineer In western di visloii. 

Lieut A. T Cotton, of Fnglneew, to act as civil 
engineer In centre division. 

Lieut Col. F.P. Stewart, 4fJth N.I., to be pay- 
master of stliiends at Vellore, v. Andrews proceedo 
ed to Europe. 

June fto—AssIstsuit. J. Dalmahoy to be assist 
assay master, v. Hyne* dec. 

Asslst.surg. J. Brown to afford medical aid to 
residency or Travancore, v. Dalini 

Heatl-Quarttmt, June 2.->-Lirut A. Bal- 
main* (recently prom.) posted to Ist N.I 
Nixon, doc. 

Vort ht, Grnyffr, June 13.-»laeut T. B. Forster, 
Rth N.I.* to be mil. secretary to Ills Kxc. the 
Commaiulcr-ln-ihief* v. ( osby* dec. 

Capt Q. Norman, Oth N.I., to resume his anp. 
of Persian interpreter to olUcer coiniiiaiullng lly- 
dcrubad sutosld. force. 

June Id. — Siirg. W. Peyton, first memlN'r of 
Medical Board, periiiitted to resign the Hon. 
Ccmipany’s service, in compliance with his re- 
quest 

June ftl Hmrd. Surg. ('. Stirling, 2d 

member, to lie first member, v. Peyton reslgnotl. 
Surg. W. Prichard, third nunnlier, to bt* hccond 
raeniher, v. stifling. Surg. S. Howard to be third 
incMnber, v. Prichard. 

Capt. W. J. Bradford, 35th N.I., to be atd-de- 
ranip to ills Exc. the Coiniiiander-hi-chlef, v. 
Forster. 

Capt II. White, 7th N.I., to resume his situa- 
tion of dep. assist quart, moat gen. In centre divi- 
sion of army. 

Capt. (i. Jones, 3Jd N.I., to resume his app of 
major of brigade In northern div. of army. 

N.I. Sen F.m. W. It* Simpson toliclieut., 
V. Hart, dtH'. ; date 1st May. 

Mr. P. T. Cherry admitted tp cav., and prom, 
to comet.-~-Mvssrs. C. H. Frith, J. A Mucariney* 
A. Barker, H. Harriott, and J. Bower admitted to 
Inf., and prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. W. G. Maxwell admitted an asslst.surg., 
and app. to do duty under gar. burg. at Fort bt. 
George. ^ 

Jttpe lb,— Ist-Lleut. J. T. \8h- 
ton remobudu^ni Ist to 3d liat. arid., and Jst- 
Llcut. tl&Nyrawii from 3d to 1st bat. ditto. 

Jimc22 .— llopkiuson, 2d Imt. ar- 
til., to comidfili(|dlflillc*ry with ll>dcral>nd sulisid. 
force. 

Rftniftvnle and tn ArtiUrt v. (’apt. T. T. 

Pobke from 2d to Ist llorsp Brigade; ( aj>l J. N. 
Alxly firom.'M to 2d bat.; Capt. 1). M. Macken/ie 
from 1st to 2d hat. ; ('apt. K. Bond from 2d to ,td 
bat.; Cant. J. DliKtnson from 2d to 1st bat.; 
Capt. U, n. Seion trom 1st to 2d Horae Brigade; 
Lieut. Cl. W\ Y, .Slmpbon, and Lieut. 1). A. (xmii- 
bell to 2d bat. 

AsaisUsurg. I). B. Birch iiirected to join .Td or 
Palamcoltah Light Ihf. 

Cornet F. P. French (recently prom.) appointed 
to do duty with .Ui L. C. at Arcot 

Erwitfii* (recently tmnnj npjHnnted h» do duty. 
n. Blrley with Kvh N.I ; .1. H. Uobley with Ibth 
do.; W. Buckley with IHih do. ; I. W Nixon with 
loth do.. G. I'ulliKh whh IKkl do. , H. Wilson 
with loth da ; J. V. Wilkinson with I(»th da « C. 
A. Butler with lUth do. ; P. Penny with Kith da; 
T. .1. H>ves with l»th do.: W.Fyleaud H. O. Mar-, 
shall wuh gfith da 


Lieut (Brw. Capt.) J. TholUerto be capt. and 
Sen. Ens. A. R. Home to be Ikmt, in •nt.to 
Steuait prom. ; date I7th April. 

AasJstsurg. C. Jameson pennltted to remain 
attached to service of bis Highness tbe Nlaom. 

Memorandunu The foUowlng ofBcen ore bitl- 
tied to shares of off-rockonings m consequence of 
the death of Mi^. Gen. Hewitt.— Jn>l»n«»w. Cot It 
.Soot, a half share ftom man, treasury from 17th 
April 1026; Lieut Cols. Com. C. Deaoou and J. 
Welsh* each a half-shore from off reckoning fund 
from same date. 

Sen.lilststuiurg. C. Desarmeaux pram, to rank 
of surg.* V. Peyton ret. ; date 17th June. 

Assistsurg. T. Bond app. to xillah of Chiracole, 
V. Desonneau|faorom. A8slst.siirg. {\ Price to act 
at Chicacole flmng absence of AsslBt.surg. Bond. 

jMne 3(1.— ( apt. J. Kitson* 23d L.lnf.. to be 
assist, adj. gen. to light field div^ of Hyderabad 
BulMld. force* v. Bradford. 

0th N.I. Lieut. T. D. Hlppon to bea^J.* v. Bird 
dec. 

Lieut. C. W. Nepean, 7th N.I., to resume du- 
ties of cantonment adj. at Wallajahabiid. 

17 th N.I. Sen. Maj. M. Ciibbon, from J6th N.I., 
to lie lieut. col. from Ibth Apr., lu sue. to Stewart 
prom. 

llirHi N.I. Sen. Capt. J. Anderson to l)c raaj., 
and Sen. Lieut. K B W hite tn be capt.. In sue. to 
Cubbon prom. ; date 17th \pril. 

Hth N.I. Sen. Ens. W’. Tudor to be lieut.* 
Bird dc4. , date 13th June. 

Lieut. W. Watkins^ :Uith N.I.* prom, to rank of 
brt^v. capt.. from 27th .lime. 

Abi)ist.surgx. D. Archer and D. Vcrtiie permitted 
to place their services at disposal of Hesulciit of 
Hyderabad. 

July 4.— Capt. H. P. Keighly, .Id. L C., to be 
judge adv. gen. of army* from ist July, v Nixnii 
dec. , and to continue to act as assist adj. gen. of 
army until further orders. 

Capt. J. II. Goitfrey, 1st N.I., to be dep. assist, 
qu. mast. gen. in ceded diAtnitx, \. Jarksoii der. 

Hitn \./. Lieut. S. A. Grunt to be adj., v. W'hlte 
prom. 

Acting Superintend. Surg* S. Dyer to be a super- 
intend surg, ip sue. to Howard, to complete 
estab.. Superintend. Surg M'Cabc to continue to 
U(t III prcsidemy division. Superintend Surg. 
J))cr, to coiiliiiuc to 111 I ill LCiitre division during 
absence of Superinteud. Surg. M'Cabe, 

Mih N.I. .Sen. Ens U. T. ('o\e to be lieut.* v. 
It. D. Napier ret- , date 11 Aug. 11124. 

14/A N 1. Sen. Ens. H. Walker to bo lieut., v. 
Jackson dec. 

Ilead-Qttartere, Jitutt 24.— Lieut. R. Lambert 
jiostcil to Kith N.I., in whkh regt. he will rank be» 
tween Liciits O. F. Sturt and I'eppercoriie. 

June 2H. —Ens A. Barker removed from 25th N. 
1.* to 2d F^urop Itegt. 

June . 10 . — Cornete end Knngns (recenifyj^m.} 
ojffnnnted tu do duty. Cornels .F. M. McDonald 
and C. F'errers with 3il L.C. — Ensigns H. i, WU- 
lim with Kith N.I. ; N. Spence with Kith da; 
L L. Durant with BHli da; W. 11. Plgottwith. 
Kith do.; J. W'naht with Kith do.; B. Pogsonwith 
Itlih da , J. M. Madden with luth da ; 11. R. Dar- 
ciis with Kith da; W. N. F'ortesque with Kith 
do.; J. Caiman with 16th da: J. S. GrecnwelJ with 
IHth do.; A. B. Johnstone wUh 10th da; H. A. 
Kennedy wUh 3d or P.L.I. ; H. Pritchard with 
16th N.I. 

July 4.— Ens. W. K. Bablngton removed from 
.mh to I7th N.I. 

July 5.— Lieut. G. H. MiJnes, 31st or Trichino- 
poly L.I., app. to 2d bat. pioneers, v. Clcsuhm. 

Surg. C. Desormeaux (late prom.) posted to 
doth N.I. 


Fnrf George, JuncTtJ. Lieut. A. Mackworth* 
II.M.'s 4(ah r«^t., to he aid-de-camp to His Exc. 
tbe Coin.-in-chief. ftoni id March last. 

Inf.mtrv. Sen. Llout.CoI. T. Stewart, 32d N.I., 
l eut. col. com., v Hewitt dec.; Sen. Mat. 
O. M. Steuurt. tram 17th N.I., to belieut.coL, m 
sue. to Stewart pram. , Iwth dated 17th ApriL 
nth NJ. Sen. Capu *}. OgUvlc to be maj. j Sen. 


Ju/jrS.— CapL T. T. Paske removed from 1st 
horse brigade to Ist bat. artli., and Capt. J.Dickln- 
•on ftom latter to former. 


7— Capt* R. L. Highmoorp 
5th L.C., to be a dep. juilgc adv. gen., v. Keighly. 

Lieut. C. G. OtUcy, 30th N.I., to be adj. to 2d 
extra N.I., V. llamond perniittod to return to 
Europe, 

iUt 
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4l<f^r.r. 6cn.Giii.T.Dftletoliellcnt^Y.Cl«i- 
don dec; ; date 87th Jane. 

Mesuna. M. B. Pollock and J. Mack admitted on 
catab. at anitt euntcoiu, and um, to do duty under 
gar. turn, at Poonamallee ana Fort St. George re- 
spectivdy. 

I.ieur. P. A. Rf>ynolth»afkh N.I., permitted offnln 
to place hts ierefoea at doipoital of reeldent at Tty** 
dermbad* with a view to his resumption of his app. 
in serviceof H. H. the Nizam. 

Jufy 11.— 33d N./. Sen. Eds. 11. P. Clay to be 
licut. in sue. to Lambert rcm. to 16th NTI. { date 
85th June. 

Jff/jf 14.— Lieut. G. Ai> Underarood. of engineers, 
to be Ist assist, to thief enginee|u from date of 
Licut. Lake’s departure for Penafqf. 

Lieut G. A. Underwood, of engineers, to act as 
civil engineer in southcni division. 

Capt. J. J. UndcrwofMl to resume his situation of 
au)K!rlntend. engineer in soutlicm division. 

Capt Purton and Capt Drewry, of engineers, 
relieved from their BU|ierintciKlcnie over Lieut. \V. 
G. Nugent, acting sii per intend, engineers in My- 
sore. and Lieut ( . E. l«.iher ditto at Jaulnah. and 
thoFC otticers will (onduct the duties of their re- 
spective situations on their oisn responsibility. 

id Eurtni. Ref{U Sen. Lieut. J. E Puget to be 
capt. ami '-en. Fns. It. T. Wclliank to be licut.. 
V. Brown dec. ; date 7th July. 

Juli/ 111.— 4.'id A.J. ^vn. Lieut. T. M. Clandge to 
lie capt. and Sen. Vaw. (•. Cranthaiii to be lieut. 

V. Crowe dec. ; date luili Jul^. 

Mr.W. l>oole ailmittcd as <iii assist, surg.. and 
app. to do duty undik surg. of :)d bat. art if. 

JtiljiiX. — Lieut. W .^hairp. 6th L.L*.. transferred 
to Irnalid cbtali. > V 

2dth \ I. Sen. Fns. 11. T. Y^ntc to be Iteut. s. 
Currie dee. *, date 21 'll June. 

Ilend'Qumtnn, Jntff 26. — KnaigiM (ifcndtljf 
mwn.) airiKnntfd to do duty, J. K. tluglu'h, T. 

W. Cooke, \v. G. V'arde, J. Mart\r, A, ft. Rose. 
M. Taylor, ami J. F.. Glynn, with 7th N.I. : J. 
Wilkinson. T. M*(;oun. T. 11. Gull ami T. L 
Place with 1(>th do. : C. 11. Warren and F. Hamil- 
ton with aad da 

Surg. T. Owen removed fmmJ2d to loth N.I.. 
and Surg. II. Nelson from latter tA former ; Assist 
surg. J. Trail removed from 2d to 15th ditto. 

2!>.— AsslstHurg. T. Bond removed from 
34th nr Chicacole L.L. and )iostcd to Ist Europ. 
regt 

Ju/,y 31— Kns. J.W . Nixon, remoced from doing 
duty with loth N.L. to do duty with 27th. 

Aua, 1.— Fns. J Millar remoced from 27th to 
43d N.I.. and will riuik next liclow l<3ns. D. Bay lev. 

Atiy, in AtUUoty, Lieut. Col. C. 

Ilopkiiisnti from 2d to4fli liat Licut. Col.S.t'lece- 
laiid from 4th ti 2d Iwt. Capt J. Ki'tihcn from 
4th to 2d bat. Cap!. T. T. Paskc fniin 1st to 4th 
bat ( apt .1. N. AlKly from 2d to 1st bat. ('apt. 
T. II. J. Hockley from Ist to 2d hat. Capt. r. 
Bond from 3d to 1st bat. Caiit. F. Blundell from 
2d to 3d bat. Lieut. J. C, M'Nair from Ibt to 2d 
bat 

Capt J. Ketrhcn. of 2d liat. aitil., to command 
arUl. witti Hyderabad subsld. force. 


FUriLOUGIIS. 

7Vi JSfO^.— !ifay 16. Capt. R. J. Marr. 2d Nat 
Vet. Bat. for health.— June 2. Lieut Col. A. An- 
drews. tfth N.I.« for health. — 13. Licut M. Bcau- 
chatop. 2d N.L, for health.— 23. L cut H* Goold, 
3^ N.L— 30. Cant G Story, 37th N.I.. for health 
tvla Calcutta).— Lieut P. Charabers. 1st Europ. 
HM, for health.— Ena. W. S. MUrhelJ. 22d N.L. 
BwlMsdth —July 7* Capt W. U. Rowling, llUi N. 
L— Lieut M. Stei>heniion, 3Bth N.L, tar health. 
*-Lleut G. Hoincmd, SoGi N.L, for health.— 11. 
Lieut W. Gray, 2lBt N.L, for health.— 14. Licut. 
E. W. Holi^, 9Ch N.L, for one year.-^UI. Capt. 
J. ‘^cker, nth N.In^foT health.— 21. Lieut F. 
A. Reid. 6th N.1„ Hxr heidth. — Lieut W. H. 
Trollope, 48d N.L, for one year (via Bombay).— 
25, Licut F. W. Hottnan. lOth N,L, tar health. 

, QOeutta^ui^ 21, Lieut G. M. Fioyer, 
JUC., fortlit montlis. 

7b Bsmhap.— July 18. Cut J. Luard, 16di N. 
I., for six months, forhealOv 
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To Bm.— M ay 86. Capt. W. J. Bradford, assist 
a4). gen. to light field dtv. Hyderabad subsld. force, 
for mnetnonuis, for health (evimtually to Caiicor 
Good llope>.--%luly 7* Capt J. Gorton, Ath L.r., 
for six months, for health.— 18. Capt R. J. H. 
Vivian, 18th N.L. ditto, ditto. 

To Capt. J. K. Clublcy, 3d L.C., for 

•IxmontliB. for health. 

Oinre/Z/if.— Licut O. St John, Slst N.L, to sea. 
—Licut E. J. Dusantoy, 48th N.I., toEuroite. 

LAW. 

^aPME CoukT, 17 . 

The sessions commenced tliia day ; Mr. 
Justice Coniyn delivered an eloiiorate 
charge to the grand jury, who, af^cr liav- 
ing gone throiigli the business before them, 
made a presentment to the court coiiRistiiig 
of the following beads 

1. Tliey presented certain brick-kilns, 
lately c<;tablished near the Spur Tank, as 
n miisuiicc. 

*2. That the crime of burglary had very 
much increased at Madras lately; that many 
cases, within their personkt knowledge, 
hurl ndt been brought before Jhem for in- 
vehtigntion, and consequei\t1y they fearc^d 
the oircn€ler» had escaped tlie police and 
justice ; and they alluded to o very daring 
case w'liich occiu red at a house occupied 
by Captain Keighly, ne.ir the Spur lank, 
where the robbers compelled the inhabi- 
tant to dec from hif house and to take 
bhelter under u nciglibour's roof. 

They presented the danger and im- 
propriety of foot-passengers, palankeens, 
Ac. keeping in the middle of the roads, 
and expressed their )io)>c that this would 
be remedied. 

4. They next presented what is in all 
countries a popular grievnnfi|, namely, 
the expense of law Pfnccedin|g^^ 

Ijostly, they presvntcil ^thfi^mltr extent 
to which tlic crime of pciJjB^||j^d arisen, 
and the evil consequences thereof ^ and as 
the best lemcdy they could suggest of 
putting o stop to It, they expressed tlicir 
anxious hope that tlie very excellent charge 
delivered to them by Mr. Justice Comyii 
might be published. 

[ITic Madras Courier has the follew ing 
remarks upon the last head Perhafw 
we sliall nut be considered very presump- 
tuous in stating that, according to our 
view of things, the grand jury have been 
a little officious, and liave rather outstep- 
ped their office, in presenting the whole 
iKMly of lawyers as excessive in their 
charges ; at all events, if such is part of 
their duty, they ought to have gone far- 
ther and have stated that tlie servants of 
the llonourolde Company, tlie houses of 
agency and sliopkcepers, in fact all Eu- 
ropeans in India, were extravagantly paid ; 
for wo will venture to affirm, that in pro- 
portion to hibuur performed, tlie gcntlc- 
snen of the law are not half so well paid 
as agents and those in tfie public service ; 
but we will not be invidious ; all we say 
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is^ let the grand jury compare law expen- 
ses with the salaries of all public servants 
in India, and with the profits of houses of 
agency or of shopkeepers, and tlicw mil 
find they have not increased in nearly so 
great a degree as others. To remedy the 
evil, w'e advise all men to be honest and 
plain dealing and to pay their debts with- 
out being litigious, which will be tlie surest 
way of knocking up the tr.ide coj 
of.’*] 

MISCEL L ANEOUS. 

PllUl NOI OOlLAf. Z.M ri'UF. 

IJr. Paterson ddi voted a lecture at this 
presidency, Apiil IS, on the science of 
phrenology, wiiuli was attended by many 
of the fiist characters in the sc‘tt lenient, 
with no incoiisidciable number ol the fair 
sex. 

I’he professor, after some introdiictoiy 
remarks ujion the foundation of thescieiue 
and its origin (namely the discovery by 
Dr. Gall, whilst a sdioolboy, of the rela- 
tion between the memory of words and 
the dcveloimieiit of tliat poition of the 
brain Kiiiijacerit to tlio e>e), proceeded to 
general and individuitl deuioiistratiuns. 

The heads (busts) of Shakespeare and 
Joseph Iluinc, M. P., were ilieii mea- 
sitred, doinonst rated, and coniiKired, and 
the great devdo]inicnt of the oigan of 
ideality in the former, and its smallness 
in the latter, sViewn as proving that the cha- 
racters of these individuals coiicspondcd 
with their organization. 

The head (skull) of a nurmese, the lute 
8ani;uiiiary governor of Assam, and the 
head (sku||^Af a 4*i>i>doo were nieasuied, 
compaiifld^ gt^.'iTemonst rated , the skull 
of the latter Was extremely small in nil its 
parts and proportions; having, when com- 
pared with the former, a larger proportion 
of the intellectual and less of the animal 
regions; butvarviiig from negation and 
imbecility to an irregular elliptic spliere, 
expressive of mental activity. 

The skull of the Ibirmnii w.is consider- 
ed as possessing iniuli development in 
the animal region ; the phrenological de. 
ductions of cliaiacter, which have been 
made from siiili organization, again being 
justified and borne out by the national as 
well as the individual character <id' the 
sanguinary monster whose skull was ex- 
hibited. 

The skiifl of the pas ive Hindoo was 
demonstrated, ns being an approximation 
to the animal organization jf the herbi- 
vorous tribe of animals. 

The heads (bustv of Dr. Dodd and 
Mr. Airy * word next compared, measur- 

♦ A native of But> «st. Edinond*a,‘8uflblk, who, 
at a very early age. h m:ent]v been chosen to fiU 
the chair of the Great Newton, at Cambridge.— 
Sd, 


ed, and rlemonstnUed ; in the bust of llifr. 
Airy, a great mathematician and profound 
lover of truth, the organ of conscientious- 
ness forms a striking feature, being re- 
markably developed at the upper or ro- 
t||iar lateral and back pari ot the head, 
or ill the posterior part of the intellec- 
tual region ; whereas, in the bust of the 
unloitunate Dr. Dodd, it seems to be 
quite wanting ; the head at that part 
sloping oir so much that even to an un- 
initiated eye an ignorant manipulator 
It would give the impression of a some- 
thing wanting 

'I'he piirenological method of valuing a 
head was then shewn, and the head (bust) 
of the Uev. Mr. M.irtin demonstrated ; in 
this gentleman and in Ins bust the organ 
of acquisitivcMiess is iniiLh developed. He 
was leinarkahle foi a peculiar care of his 
properly, a few yeais before liis death 
lie beLaiiio insane, and the hallucina- 
tion consisted in the reverse of Ins for- 
mer ])ropen'>ity, or a inaiked disposition 
to squandi) away his properly. After 
death his brain was ei^amined, and the 
organ of acrpiisitiveness found to be the 
.scat of oiganic disease ; the brain was 
examined by the celebrahsl surgeon, TMr. 
Chevalier, at that time an nntiphrenolo- 
gist, but since then a convert to its doc- 
trines and science. 

The beads of the buite creation were 
next past in review ; the organization of 
several, as the dog, the fox, the ape, were 
noticed, and the superior magnitude and 
additional portion of the cerebral organ 
in man pointed out. 

'riie learned professor then proceeded 
to tlie more immediate, or first object of 
phienology, reqiinmg the student’s atten- 
tion ; namely, organology, or the site, 
magnitude, and functions of the difiercnt 
organs. 

The professor, in sjieaking of the organ 
of adhesiveness, charactei ired it as the 
organ of attaclirocnt, and attempted to 
shew that the female ot man is destined 
bv tins orgaiiiziuioii not to be a mere slave, 
and that if tins organ were cultivated 
women iniglil become intelligent compa- 
nions. but that at adult age woman is 
iarvhf capiihlc of hupporling permanent 
friendship ' 

POUT OF TEI.I.ICHKKRT. 

The following notice important to 
traders — 

Public Oepartment. — Notice is hereby 
given, that tlie Honourable the Court of 
Directors of the East- India Company, in 
vinue of the power vested in them by the 
act of the 4th of Geo. IV., cap. 80, sec. 
8, have been pleased to declare that the 
port of Tellicbcrry, in the province of 
Malabar, shall be considered, for tbe 
purposes of the said act of parliament 

only, 
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only^ sA one of the pritiei|iBl settlements 
of the said Company. 

II. CuAMiER, Act. Sec. to Oovt. 
Fort St. George, 90Ui June 1826. 

TIICATAICALS. 

We are extremely happy to understand 
tliat the revival of amateur theatricals at 
the prcbideney is again in cunteiiiplatjon. 
OAeti as we have been disappointed in our 
anticipations on this subju^ we cannot 
but consider them very likOTy to be rea- 
lixed on the present occasion. Tiie gene- 
ral wish of the so(.icty of Madras is de- 
cided!) favourable to the measure con. 
templated ; and the circmnstunce of seve- 
ral up-country amateurs being nm^ ai 
Madras holds out a prospect of tho at> 
tempt being made with considerable sue- 


SHIPPING. 

Arrtiml*. 

June 19. OMtle Jiuntiv, Dnimmond. from Lon- 
don.— >24. MargurwqflfuutJff, Fnwer. from Lon- 
don.— 2. Ann, Worthiaaton. from the Mau- 
ritius.— 12. PalnnT, Trusci»tt, from Lon- 
don.— 1.1 Scott, fVom London.— 29. 

II. M. S. VtUttfft , DiindiM, from Loudon. - 2.S. 
Jultniia, linuw, from Ixaidoii.— 99. Venast Hogue, 
from London. 

turrs. 

iMKtuno, Hnylott, for ('alcntu.— 30 
1 for Calcutta. — Jutv d- 

WorthlnaHi, lor Knngonii.— G. ('» (Yirma, Douth- 
wiiilr, fi»r (’.ilouLtii. - 1!). Knjihi^tU'M, Sralt, for 
Cttlrulta - 27. Julmna, Innm, for Calcutta.'.-W. 
(ifherul htiuitv, Truscott, foT Londan.-^.4tijgr* 4. 
('futth lJuutt,v, Urunimoiid, for l*eaang and 
China. 


HIRTIIS, MAUUIAGES, AND 
UKATIIS ^ 


cess. 

We understand the principal obstacle 
to the speedy realization of the wishes of 
the amateurs is found in the present dilapi. 
dated state of our ^Madras Drury but 
when we recollect the many pleasant 
evenings we have passed in it, ue sin- 
cerely hope that fine building will neither 
be suffered to decay nor be devoted peima- 
ncntly to meaner purposes tlian tho.se for 
which it was originally intended and for 
which it IS so admirably adapted, ^^e 
beg to suggest to the lovera of the drama 
that a meeting be immediately convened 
to consider of the most feasible plan for 
reviving the theatre at Madras.— 

Cour,, Apnl 25. 

BISHOP HEnEu's MONUMENT. 

The total amount of suliscriptions, on 
July 27, was Rupees 28,946. 8. 8. 

BISHOP hirer’s I.FTTKK TO THE HEAD OP 
THE SYRIAN rilURrif OF SIALABAK. 

The AUsswnnry last month, 

contains a letter addressed by the late 
Bishop to Mar Athan^ius, metropolitan 
of the Syrian church, dated in December 
1825, of which the following is an ex- 
tract Moreover, I beseech thee, bro. 
tber, to licware of the emissaries of the 
Bishop of Rome, whose hands have been 
dipped in the blood of the saints, from 
whose tyranny our Church in England 
bath been long freed by the blessing of 
God, and w'c hope to continue in that 
freedom for ever : of wliom are they of 
Gob, CroBganor, and Verapoli ; who have, 
in time past, done the Indian Church 
mudt evil. I pray that Uiose of thy 
Churches in Malabar who are yet subject 
to these men, may arouse themaelvea arid 
be delivered from their hands. HowBSt, 
the Lord desiretb not the death of a ainoer, 
but his mercies are over all His works, 
and He b found of them cliat sought Hint 

flOL” 


Jwn' 0. At KampU'e, the lady of Copt. Hunter, 
Aep. a(l|. gen. of the NagiM>re SuUsiil. Force, of a 
daughter. 

lu. \t Holartini, Hyder.dMd. the lady of R. R. 
Rickets. Ksii., 4HrhN.I., of a son. 

12. At secuiideralMid. the ladv of Lieut. O. W. 
ThomiKuni If M.’H.RRh reKt.,oi abon. 

li. Till lady of ('apt. \V. Stnihaii, asilit.qu. 
geii of too army, of n hou. stdl-boni. 

17. Mrs. \V. W . Wilkins, of a (laughter. ^ 

It). At the pri’sideiicy, the lady or John Deut, 
Esq., of ihc cl\ il service, of a son. 

21. At Relgauin, the lady ot ('apt. Poulton, 5th 
N 1., of II son. 

24. At Tronnuehar, the lady of ('apt. J. Smith, 
4lh N.\ h., oi a son. 

— At Telhcherry, the lady of F. Liiscclles, Ki»q., 
of B daughter. 

2.1. At Jauhmh, the lady of G. Sandyi, Kiq., 
Gth cavalry, of a son. 

2G At Kamjitee, Flixaheth, the wife of First 
Dresner Henrv Eason, horse brigade, of a daughter. 

27 . At Auruiigalmcl, llic Iniiy of D. S, Yourq;, 
Fsq., Mndrab Medical ERtabliKhment, of a son. 

2*). AtC'ottayam. Mrs. Fcnn, of abon. 

Jvl//2 Mrn. J. Bacon, of a son. 

4* At W'oodvilie, on the Nelighgrry Hills, the 
lady of J. ( . Morris. Esq., qf dwChiil sendee, of 

8. At ncllary, the wife m reve- 

nue surveyor, of a daughter.^ 

!). The wife of Mr. .1. S. HAvsy, of s son. 

11. At St. Thoinaa's Mount, the lady of F. Gul- 
hani, Ksri.. of a daughter. 

13. At Traiiqueliar, the laihr of Cant. G. Hat- 
rhlsnn, Trichinopoly light infantry, of a son. 

14. At PahiDicottali, Mrs. Rhenius. of a son. 

— Mrs. T nomas Barker, oL a daughter. 

21. At Trichinopoly, Mrs. E. G. Albany, of a 
daughter. 

22. The wife of Mr. J. R. Childs, of a ton. 

2.3. The wife of Mr. John Nagle, first dresser, 
of a son. 

24. The lady of G. G. Russell, Esn., of a son. 

STh The lady of 11. Byrne, Emi., or a son 

— The lady of J. Aruthoon, Es^p, of a daugh- 
ter. 

2tt. In Fort St. George, the lady of Lfeut, and 
Adj. Naylor, Ofith regt., of a daughter. 

ifun,2. At Arcot, the lady of Capt. Purton, 
engineers, of a daughter. 

— At Bellary, Mrs. C. Sbarlieb, of a daughter. 

6. At ChlUoor, the lady of W. Hjarington, Esq., 
of the civil service, of a son. 

7 . At KUpauk, Mrs. C. P. Gordon, of a daugh- 
ter. 


MARRlAGXt;. 

MauiO. At Secunderabad, Jamegpenwell, Esq., 
4Qth’ MadCB8 Inf., to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
CoLLimond, Madras aitiilery. 

June 17 . At Vellore. Lieut. CoL O. Maunsell 
to (ThaxJocte Barclay, third daughter of the late 
J. n. White, Esq., of the Medical Board of thia 
estabiishinent- 

y 2 
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afl. At SU Miry't Chutch, Lieut. Henry Lee, 
]]th N.L, to MIm Innee. 

29. At St. George's Church, Lieut. J. U. Cole- 
hmohe, 43d N.I., to Miss J. M. Balfour. 

Julu 3* At St. George's Church, Lieut. P. J* 
Begbte, 2d bat. of artillery, to^ C'harlntte Ward, 
youngest daughter of the late R. H Morphctt, 
Esq., of Mallow, in the county of Cork. 

— At Tricliiiiopoly, Capt. E. A. M 'Curdy to 
Elisa, second daughter of Maj. Gen. II. Hall, 
commanding theNouthem division of the army. 

U. At the Black-Town Chapel, Mr. W.^l$lj[y to 
Charlotte, daughter of the late Mr. C. 

lU. Atht. Ttiome, Lieut. J. Campbell, . a 
to Barbara Adair, fourth daiighicr of a9#ticv. A. 
Lsurie, D.D., minister of the parish of Loudon, 
Ayrshire 

Id. At St. Thoni^, Lieut. W. S. Mitchell. 92d 
N.L, son of the late Dr. Mitchell, A.M., and 

li. P., naturalist and iKicanist of tins establish- 
ment, to Kliza, daughter of the late G. Barnes, 
Esq., of AniuH'h* IreUiid. 

HI. At Ciiddalore, Lieut. Col. J. S. Fraser, to 
Miss Henrietta Stevenson. 

20. At St. George’s Church, Lieut. Prendergast. 
II.M.’s noth rest, and his HUN. ser\ u r, to Miss 
Marla Aruta, daughter of the late Major Aruta, 
H.M.'b Royal Rangers. 

2!l. At Vepery, Mr. R. Green, Medical Depart- 
ment, to Miss F. Ditshwood, eldest daughter of 
the late Capt. H. DashwixKl. H.M.'s noth foot. 

,31. At Tramiuelmr, Miss Augusta Marla, eldest 
daughter of the late Capt. F. Wlckedc, of the 
Dainsh service, to Capt. F. Plowdcn, 20th N.l. 

— At Black 'I’own, Mr. John Plellow to Au- 
rorn, eldest daughter of Mr. John Caluiu, senior. 

Aii^. 2. At Trlthinopoly, Lieut C. H. Gri-me, 
0th L.C., to Sarah, second daughter of the late 
Lieut. Col. H. Brhe. Madras estahlishnicnt. 

7. At St. George’s Church, Capt. F. F. Whin- 
yatcR, horse br}jni<lc, to Elisabeth, youngest 
daughter of J. Campbell, Estp, of Oniiidalc, 
Argyh'Hhlre. 

Lately* At St. George’s Church, Miss Head, 
daughter of LIcut. Col. Head, dep. quart, moat, 
gen. to H.M.’s forces in India, to Major Perry, 
aist N, regt. ^ 

JM- 

1>EATH9. 

Afttil 20 At Nundy cantonment, Amherst, 
Lieut. G. Hart. JHith Nl. 

MnvL At TriihinoiHiIv, Robert Septimus, in- 
fant son Ilf John Bird, F.sq. 

Jwwl3. Capt. Phillips C’osby, military secre- 
tary to htHExc.,thc (iominotidcr-in-ehief, aged 27. 

14. Cainp ttt.Jauluah, Lieut, and Adi. K. J. 
Bird, nth N.l., of cholera. 

•— George ll^lUam Froiierick, second son of 
Capt. Molicrly, dep. set', mil. lioard. 

1.1. At Bclgaimi, the infant son of Capt. J. M'al- 
laie, 4(ith regt. N.l , imst-inastA, Doonb Held force. 

in. Laura, the eldest daughter of T. V. bton- 
house, Esq., In her hlxth vear. 

2,‘l. JubnParrv, only huii of T. V. .Stonhousc, 
Es(i., In his fifth year. 

26. At Delgaum, Lieut. T. Clendon, 4]iit rent. 
N.l. 

— Of the liver complaint, Mr. C. Clajton, 
examiner in the military iNvtrd ofhcc. 

JwtyH. At Bolaruin. near Ilydcrabad, of the 
spasnintlic cholera, Sophi.H, scctind daughter of 
Mr. Sub-assist, ^urg. T. Peuuick. 

4. At hhansiiinor, near Hyderabad, of cholera, 
Mnryanne and Harriet* aiKl at Secunderabad, on 
ttie morning of the Ath, of the Mune disease, Eli- 
aabeth, iui infant, daughters of Mr. Charles 
Browne, quarter-master of II. II. the NlzotfK cn- 
glnecTs. " 

6. At Bolarum, at the house of Dr. Meiklc, 
Capt. P. -JBrtvwie, 2d Madras Europ. regt., and 
paymaAt^rnf Hyderabad subs xl. force. 

12. The wife of Mr. Martin, jeweller. 

13. At PuUcat, lifter a lingerui^ lllneaa, Louiaa 
Ann, fifth daughter of R. W. Meppen, Esq^ 
master attendant at that station. 

— At Vepery, .New Town, after child-birth, 
Mrs. T. Daiidson, 17 years. 

Itu AtPaUverara, Mrs. P Vemon, relict of the 
late Lleuu Col. J. It. Venum, H.C.'s service, on 
the Madras estabUshnient. 

17. At Pondicherrv Mn Pms. Rencontre (fatiier 
of Mia. Marten) of npoplny, an old resident of 
that place. 


IflL At Royapectrii, Eunice, wife of the Itev. 
T. J. WlUianiaofi. WwOeyan mlssioim, aecooil 
daughter of David Watson, Esq., of nogslvid, 
near Ixmdon, aged 21. 

2b. Of consumption, Mr. Lewis Moorhooaor 
aged 2:1. 

21. William Richard, son of the Rev. F. Spring, 
qipiplabi of this establishment. 

— At Secunderabad, Mrs. Mary Beigbi, aged 17- 

2A. At Amec, Lieut. goL Swayne, eominandiiig 

Amee, aged 41. 

— Lieut. C'ol. H. U. Peylper. tai tlm 43d year of 
his age. Whilst exercising the arduous command 
of the force hi 'Pegu, he contracted the disease 
which has terminated an honourable and uninter- 
rupted career ofVgwenty-seven years* service. 


Uomtave 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

thmliav Cfiittltt, Julf/]* 102fi.->^2d L.C. Lleut. D. 
Cunnlngliani to bi^ cant, on new cstali. : date IsC 
May 1824. Com. W. J. Ottley to lie llcul., v. 
Tonn dec. ; date 2d Feb. Biafi. 

Jitlv 4.— HV/i N. I. LIcut. C. Cathcart to be capt., 
and Ens. E M.irHh to l)e heut., in sue. to Palin 
dt-c. ; date.'Nith JtinellUO. 

Juhf fi. — Cupt O. Graham, ILM 's 2d or Queen's 
R. Uegt., to Ik? aide-de-camp to Hon. the Gover- 
nor, from 1st May, i. Gillespie app. to staff of 
Governor general. 

Uth N.L Lieut. R. M. Hughes, interp. and 
qn. mast., tobeadj., v. Reed prom., relinquish- 
ing Ins present npp. ; date Kith May. 

Jufv 12 Capt. A. W. Pringle, dep. qu. mast. 

g m. at PcHUiah, to be assist, sec. to Military 
oard, V. Palin dec. , , ^ ^ , 

July 1 A— Lieut. A. Johnson, 18th N.L, and 2d 
Assist, to Auditor Gen., to be Sec. to Military 

dull/ 2f). — Lieut. Marsh, lOth N.T., to he Assist. 
Suiieriiitendeut of Bazars to Poonah Div. of army. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To KnrofH! ^uly 8. Lieut. F. B. D. Keene, nth 
N.I., for health.— 14. Maj. J. Elder, 1st Europ. 
Regt. for health.— Assist. Surg. J. P. Arnot, for 
health. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

MAHX*blTLCSllWUK HILLS. 

The Btwibmf GqtjtUp contain*, a commu- 
nication respcctiji^ tlie qiiiilities of the 
climate in these Wn«i, which the writer 
recommends os a retreat for invalids. We 
extract the following passages: ** llic 
situation is almost cqui-distant from Ma- 
har and Snttara, and forming a table-land 
of nearly 5,000 feet, it gives rise to tlie 
different branches of the itrishna river, 
and is therefoife the most elevated point of 
the Ghauts in these parts. Tlie breadth 
of this table-land, from where the road 
beginning at the ghaut leads froan the val- 
ley of Sattara until it again desoenda on 
the opposite side into the Konkun, is about 
eight miles. The distance from Mahar to 
tlj ih ills is little more than thirty miles, or 
tafpe easy stages. 

I have seen the Madras reports of the 
Nilgherry mountains, of which the climate 
is colder than that of Maliabulesbwiir, 
and the elevation greater, I should tlilnk, 

by 
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by 3)000 feeti but» if pmiitted Co initi- 
tute a compariaon and to tpeak theoreti- 
cally, I iAiould prefer that of the latter, 
as it la more temperate, and therefore liet 
ter suited to restore lost energy to inralida, 
debilitated from the effect of heat, and wim 
require on immediate change. 

“ Tliose who have enjoyed the usual cold 
weedier of the Deoaan, during December 
and January, will be able to form a much 
better general Idea of the Mahabuleshwur 
climate, from March to Jufie, than could 
lie possibly conveyed to them by any more 
minute or laboured description. Tlie 
minimum of Fahrenheit's Uiermometcr is, 
sometimes at night 6*4^ ; a range of tern, 
perature which is only four degrees less 
than the maximum heat, in May, on the 
Neil^hcrry hills. Though the average heat 
at Mahabuleshwur, a little after noon, is 
80^, in a house, or twelve degrees greater 
than the extreme heat of the Neilghorries 
the temperature of the former, when there 
arc clouds, does not exceed 7(y° ; the aver- 
age variation, during the day is about 
of Fahrenheit. Tlie maximum, in tents, 
for this month was sometimes aboie 8()^ ; 
but this increase of hcuit seldom exceedecl 
two hours* duration, and was not at any 
time oppressive nor exhausting. When the 
wind blows from the eastward the heat is 
greatest, and at such times the air is very 
dry. In general, however, it blows from 
tlie west, or north-west, bearing along oc- 
casionally, after sunset, wliite clouds which 
render the atmosphere damp and chilly. 
These fleecy masses of snow-like vapour, 
collecting over the deep ravines, hang on 
the brows of the mountain summits, until 
the succeeding morning sun have acquired 
siiflicieiit power to dissolve tlicm ; they are 
thus dissipated for o time, only again to 
re-assemble when he shall have withdrawn 
his influence at his setting. 

<< The soil of tlie hills red iron clay, 
which does not appear to communicate 
any chalybeate propels to the water of 
the place. The wofe^Vhich is soft, and 
contains little or no gypsum, is found a 
few feet below the soil, where there are 
hollows and ravines. 

** The only inhabitants here arc a few 
poor villagers, who smelt iron, and tlie 
Dunger tribe, or cowherds, who live in 
small huts, and pasture^thiir cattle during 
the rains. These people report favourably 
of tlie healthiness of the climate, even at 
thatscanin when fevers are ustudly pre- 
sent in other billy situations.*” 

KAUTCir. 

On Saturday last, Deo Si Soonl^s 
entertained a number of his Europeonj^vU 
and military, friends at a nautch and sup- 
per at Sunkerset’s garden house. T'he 
guests wha attended on this occasion re- 
ceived the most polite and hospitable atten- 


tion ftom the generous host. The garden 
was splendidly illuminated ; a supper was 
served up in the European style, with idi 
the appropriate accompaniment ; and the 
party retiiW hfjfhly pleased with the treat 
tliat hod been provided for them.— [Aam. 
Cour., ATay 20* 


OniCKTAL CLUB. 

sdm^mpt is making at Bombay to 
estabKuii^iere an institution similar to the 
Oriental Club in London. It is Intended 
for the accommodation of persons arriving 
from out-stations, on leave, duty, or sick- 
ness. 


SHIPPING. ^ 

Arrimlt, 

Julp^ Dutdfitn, C'otmve. f>om LoDdon.—12. 
Coittmbine, Tuit, firom London. 

Dt-partutvii, 

July 17> MU/bnU Jackcioii, and (Wrrtnnla, John- 
*ton, iMith for Chino.— Nttr/itik, Greig, for 
Chiiiav— .11. Atarff Anut M'Donalil, for Londoiu 


PIKTIIS AND DEATHS, 

BIRTHS. 

Jvn4>^. At Aurunaabnd, the lady of D. S. 
Voiingi f'sq., Madras Mediral KstAbUshment, of a 
son. 

The lady of Lieut. Ulllamore, assist, 
revenue surveyor, of a son. 

11. At Mhow, the lady of Lieut. S. Athlll, 
Yl.C.’s engineers, of a and heir. 

14. At Surat, the la<^ of W. A. Jones, Esq., 
ci\ii service, of a diitigliter. 

If*. At lllngolie, the Indy of Capt. C. St. J. 
Grant, Nuam’s cavalry, of a daughter. 


IIFATHS. 

Junr2G. At Sumt, Katliariiie, wife of Alex. 
Bell, Esq., civil ser\'ke. ^ 

2<l. At his house at Mazagon, hCtflpldemlc cho- 
lera, ('apt. T. Ralln, assist, sec. Board, 

aged 41. ‘v’ 

July 2. At 8urat, Alex. Bulklcy, Infant son of 
Alex. Bell, Esq., civil service. 

(i. At Aurungabod, Dr. C. C. Cheyne, of his 
lllghnessthe Nl/am’s inedltnl establishment. 

13. At Kaira, James Home Bruttoii, youngest 
son ofMaj. Urowne, 4th L. Draas., aged four years. 

14. Ofrholera, atColabah, James Travels, son 
of J. Moriey, Kmj , aged nix months. 

27 . Anne, wife of Ma). Uctu Wilson, aged 32. 


areylon. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

_ 24. W. J. Lushhigton to be assist, to coL 
of Chllawand Put lam. 

C. R. BuUer, Bsc|„ to he assist, to agent of Gov. 
for province of Seven Kories. 

.91. r. n. Duller, Esrp, to be assist to revenoe 
commissioners in Kandyan provinces. 

JittuH, R. Wells, Esq., to be an extta assist in 
eChies-Secretaiy's Office. 


, ELEPHANT SUOOTINU. 

Extract of a note from a sporting lyiend 
cm his way to tboKaody races.— ** I could 
not resist a repMtof some tuskers and 
waited here ta^day, Vfe started late» went 

across 
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Mrow tile Deddn Oyer, got into a very 

lerp ber4 tit thick jungle, B ^ S— «-«, 

and self, were soon at work ; 1 doored 
five, including a good tuslMr, B ' - 
five, and S — one. 

I was taken by surprise and had only 
time to fire a shot into an elephant's head, 
when he was on me, and knocked^our 
double rifle out of iny hand: I fej^^Umiy 
friend was satisfied with])MsliinjPP|||mof 
the way w)th his foot or liis truiik,‘*>fp|^ow 
not which ; 1 was not hurt, but hembed 
the gun against me and broke the left 
cock off. lliere was one tusker with the 


being in a gviM «menii*-<at IWgk ^ 
the Aight-tiiiie and' the bohm^ltlMD 
are not kept at labour* 

Ingah Maoith o Malay, who had long 
been the head of a gang of a robbeta, aoa 
the terror of the' opposite shore, wai con- 
victed of bnrglaijr, aOd eMCutcdv on the 
20th May. 

* 

nviA'i^s,^ 

0 C. Fowie, 0Mh tegt* 

JuwIDk Mr. J. E. Mantyra. 


largest tusks 1 have ever mccii ; I had two 
wild shotb at him and floored liini w itb his 
tusks deep in the ground, but lie was only 
stunned Mid got ofl*. The tusker T ba^fivd 
is about the size of Ute one >ou killed 
close to the same sput."— [fV^/ou 
Julif 23. 


Map 13. At Jlatticotta. Jaffha, the wife of (he 
Re\'. 0. Mciga, Anicncati iniHbionury. ot n siin. 

24. At Kandy, the lady of Lieut. Oldcnihaw, 
Royal EngineerH, of a daughter. 

June 11. A( Colombo, the lady of Capt. Blray- 
hrooke. asaiat. coniniiaaary, of a dnugh.er 
Julp 23. I'he lady of Lieut. Deacon, siafT-ofHcer 
at Galle. of a daughter. 


MAIIHIAUSS. 

June 26. At Malwane, in the Hina Corle, Don 
Abiaham ijoyvainhe Jayewardene, Moilliar, of 
iheChilaw Cutiherry, to wli*>a Roaa Maria Perera. 

iMtelp. At Kaita, R^Rtherton, Kaq., superin- 
tondentof the Government atud, and sitting magis- 
trate of Delft island, to Eleanor Toler, fourth 
daughter of the late G. Burleigh, Ksn., aurg., 
half-pay 2d Ceylon regt., and sitting nmglatrute of 


July 1. At Colombo, Justmua \drianus Lixis, 
eldest son of Mr. J*. A. Loos, deputy registrar, 
aged SC. 

3. At Colombo,' Johi), eklest son of Major Fra- 
ser, aged 1 year. 


Urnang. 


Tlie first session of oyer and teriiiiiior 
for the jircbent year was opened on the 1 st 
May, by tlie Hon. the Governor and 
Members of Council, with the usual cere- 
monies. 

Previous to the grand jury beii|||||||is- 
charged, aller finditig several bills^riD. 
dictment, the foreman made a present- 
ment to the court of the serious injury 
arising (o the lives, property, and morals 
of the community from the want of strone 
and eflicient gaols to confine persons un- 
der judicial sentences from other parts of 
India : and also from the present system 
of permitting those Msons to be em> 
ployed in pnvate serim or public woric 
of • description whisb Radmils of their 


^ntgaporr. 

TKADlKn JUNKS. 

A few if the .Siam and Cochin-China 
traders have sailed for their lespcctive 
countries, and all the junks in the har- 
bour uie making active preparations for 
tlieir departure The wliole of these ves- 
sels, immediately after tlieir arrival at this 
port, ore covered with a roof of attaps or 
tliatcli, in winch state they continue until 
about the middle of May, when the mon- 
soon having set in, in the China sea tliey 
prepare for their homeward voyage. Dur- 
ing this long interval the greater portion 
of the crow of each vessel live on shore, 
and the unoccupied parts of the sea-beach, 
in the vicinity of the town^ present a busy 
and active scene ; these men lieiiig here em- 
ployed 111 preparing agar-agar, mangrove 
bark, and tire-woml for their return car- 
goes. Large ijiiantities of the two last may 
now be s(>cn piled up along the beach. Pro. 
curing new masts and rudder^ also occupies 
a great deal of time and labour. Before the 
ceshion of the sovereignty of the island to 
tlie East- India Company, the Tumungung 
possessed a monopoly of cutting down 
trees for malfil, Ac. and he accordingly 
charged 500 dollars for each inain-mast, 
and 10(||doilars,^M^Lrudder. The crews 
of the junks thmNliye^. now procure the 
trees from the forest, and fashion them 
rudely into masts, rudders, and anchors, 
the w'hole of w'hich each junk must have 
new, the old ones being almobt unvaria- 
bly unfit for furtlier service. On tlie re- 
turn of tlie junks to China they exchange 
tliese again ones, making a large 

profit by the transaction. A mast for a 
Junk of 500 tons is worth, in China, about 
2,000 dollars, and the operatioi^f chang- 
ing masts in Sinnpore is tlieremre eoum- 
dered a matter of some importance. On 
board of several of the junks we observe 
that the stepping of a new main-mast is 
celebrated by firing guns, and burping 
crackers, and, as on board of an Eanspean 
vessel, a glass or cup of SnmsooOTsmdt 
is quaffed greedily after the job it ilnislied. 
— [5iwg. Chron*^ June 8. ^ * 


MMipiOR 
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rctttriMd fhun 
Sum. SiuldffcBMt^^bcwttfaemHlili^ 
of Miij» al wbkh l£hi^|th» mMon brig« 
Gvar^an, wuracet^figda iMurd Uie pre« 
sents from tlie eoaVt preparing for 
departure. CapjU^ Bura^ aipected to 
leave altout tb« so that he 

may be eipptlad to#^ve here very short- 
ly. We ,are aiot ^ware of the result of 
Capt. Burney's negociations, but report 
says tliat tlicy have entirely failed, the Sia- 
mese court having peremptorily refused 
to agree to the rcsroratinn of the King of 
Kedah, and from tlie accounts from Trin- 
ganu of the arrival there of a deputation 
from Siam, it would appear that they have 
no intention of relinquishing their 'right 
of interference in the affairs of the bla- 
layan sutes. Wc lioiic that the envoy has 
found this jiMlous and overbearing people 
less impracticable on the subject of com- 
merce, vliich is of more iniporlonco to 
the inieresis of our country. The mints- 
ter*, however seem to he aware, that b) 
the free admission of foreigners into Siam, 
the enslaved people would soon learn the 
benefits of liberty, and tfie present aliomi- 
nable system of tjraniiy would be in dan- 
ger, and from this arises their jealousy of 
Europeans . — [ibuLj July (J. 

niHTH 

March 2(». The lad) of W. P. Paton, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

nPATfi. 

June 34. Robert Thdinas Farquliar, third son of 
Capt. Davn, garriflon-ataft, aged fifteen nioiitiis. 


iUalarca. 

MARIllAOK. 

June ItL Capt R. J. Cuthbertson, manter-atten* 
dant, to Miss C. M. .1. Done. 

UFATH. & 

JfAreA 23. A. C*. Maclean, Esq. 

Ilrtberl^^r ffnbia. 


ai KaijflboH, Bolol, and KaluUankln} ml 
the last of which placet a handful of Bn. 
rop oans, unddr Mig. SolUswyn, had ra* 
pulsed a very owsidemblc ormy, with but 
little loss on thflV aido ( but at the neces- 
sity of a powerful government was felt at 
Djocjocarta, they had restored the old 
sultaftri ^ hroned by the English in ISIS, 
to d|M|gbe aflairs of the government for 
an<f|jm|ES young great-grandson. 

IlMpl^ies affairs seemed to have taken 

OTWrable turn, through the increasing 
inffuence of die ally of tlie Dutch, Cbroe 
Lombo. 

Prrsia. 

raooapvs of the war.” 

Russian papers contain accounts from 
the scone of hostilities sVlth Persia. The 
Shah had, ai .\gttr, nn interview with hh 
son, Abbas Meerra, and, it is said, bit- 
terly reproached him as the cause of tlie 
war, threatening to deprive him of the 
succession, and to put out his eyes; but, 
at his son’s earnest entreaties he gave him 
fresh troops. The Shah then went to Ta- 
brecz, from whence he has since gone to 
Derninrkand. Ahhas Meersa, notwitb- 
stinding the difficulty of ffnding provi- 
sions in Karabagh, ketps his position oil 
the Araxes. Gen. Paskcwitsch's corps 
was between the Araxes and the AkJi- 
Uglan, on the little filler Tsclieraken. 

'Die Persians, under Sheikh Ali Meer- 
za, have evacuated Shirwan. The former 
Khan of Shirwan, Sharnakha Mustapha, 
w'ho was left in command, hearing of 
Gen. Krabbe’s advance from Kulm to 
Staraja, followed Ali Meerza, pursued by 
the Jiiissians. 

(Jen Ycrmaloff had advanced from 
Kaketia, to llaldan, in the province of 
Tschekin. 

Some overland despatches have reached' 
the East-Tiidia House, containing an 
account of the battle of the 25th or 26th 


The Dutch accounts from Java, which 
are to the 8th of September, wear a melan- 
choly aspect. The moaniires taken to sup- 
press the rebellion, which were at first 
successful, ha\e been btispcnded. Two 
Javanese princes, who had token part w'itli 
tbe Dutch, had fieen caplhftd liy the re- 
bels, and many of those who Imd sub- 
mitted had resumed hostilities; and as 
it^ufVection prevailed over such an 
imitieble tract of coun^. General De 
Kock had resolved to confine himself to 
its TMi important points, till the arrival 
^ reinforcements from the Netherlands. 
However, Os two strong detachmetiis were 
already arrived in tbe Straitt^f Sunda, 
and were dalfj^ expected, hope bad not 
deserted 'the Gm^cmment; particularly as 
28fh^ July, and the 4tb and lltb 
of August, some advantages were gained 


Septenilier. which was stated, from Rrs- 
MHii ])apers, in our last number. The 
details intiiesc dcKpatche» differ materially 
from the latter ; allhough both concur la 
the fact tliat tlie Persians were severely 
w'orsted. It is lamentable that the names* 
of i^cs are so disfigured in the Russlaa 
pa|lHror in the translations which ap- 
pear in ours. 

Ilicsc despatches arc dated Tabrees,. 
Ock. 15, and state tliat a division of the 
Perrian army, dctaclied by his Highness 
she Prince Royal, under the command of 
his eldest son, M^omed Meersa, and hii 
uncle, Ameer Khan, was defeated with 
severe loss on tbe 26th Sept., near the 
village of Shamkjtnrf^ five furaukhs north- 
west <of Georgia. 

The battle wad on the hanks of 

the Yenm, a sWiM stream of wbids 

divided 
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divided the contending armies. The Rus- 
sian force amounted to about 6«000 in- 
fantry and S/XX) cavalry with a propor- 
tionate number of guns ; that of the Per- 
sians to 5,000 infantry and 5,000 irregular 
horse, with six held pieces. 

After some hard fighting the Persians 
were compelled to retire in tlie^utmost 
confusion ; and it is supposed tjpiram^ly 
the whole of the infantry were eitlmNnlTed 
or taken prisoners. 

Three field-picces fell into the iiands 
<»f the liubhians, and Ameer Khan was 
killed by a Cossack when in the act of 
rallying his troops. The young prince, 
Mahomed Mcerza, was taken pi isoner by 
a Cossa?k, but was afterwards rescued, 
and l)orn#^away in triumph by one of his 
Surdars. 

ABITISII FMBASSY. 

Private letters from Shiraz, dated 7th 
of June, mention the arrival there of Col. 
Macdonald and suite, where he nwaiU his 
inelimandcr, Mirza Abul Cassiin (a man 
of the highest rank) to conduct the mission 
on its journey. Col. Macdonald had been 
received with the same honours, and treated 
with the same respect and distinction, as 
marked the progress of Sir Gore (^iiselcy 
and Sir Julin Malcolm. All the dith- 
culties anticl|>ated liad disappeared, and 
the most sanguine hopes were entertained, 
from the good dispoldtion shewn towards 
our ambassador by the Persian court, that 
the object of the mission would lie com* 
pletely successful, ond tliat our interests in 
Persia would be again placed on the foot, 
iiig they stood with that state a few years 
Au", 3, 

Xkw south walvs. 

Chaniltei' Commerce . — An institution 
of this nature has been formed at Sydney, 
which lias already commenced its func- 
tions; a room has been opened where 
newspapers will be filed, and a book of 
arrivals and departures kept insurances 
on colonial vessels will also he effected 
there. The matters which will be first 
looked to are the rates of harfage and 
postage, the duties on home distillation 
and foreign tobacco, port charges eg|co- 
lonial crat^, rates of commissioflRmd 
warehouse rent, establishment of ballast 
and lightermen, and a cheap and easy sys- 
tem of mercantile arbitration. 

The r«rrimcy.— llie commissary has 
ceased to use dollars in payment. Papei' 
dollars are again getting into circulation ; 
the dollars and dollarnotes, it Is feared, wifi 
interfere with the new aterling coin. Tlie 
, operations of the Australian bank 
have been retarded by a want of engravers 
to execute the plates for notes. The 
^ Chimber of Commerce recommend the 
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trading community to keep all accounts in 
Britisli sterling money ; and they declare 
dicir determination to consider the Spanidi 
dollar simply as bullion. 'Ihe change in 
tile currency luid made an alteration in the 
prices of flour. 

ArnvaU nf SfupSat Sydney, 

June^X Vrmddmce, Wauchops^ from V. D. 
I.and 4. Onvtirt%or PhUSpn, from Bengal and 

MadraM.— a. John Barty, Ilduie* irom Jjondon.— 
1!) 7*rif}c« Ilfftfent, Salmon, fYom North i'oaat of 
Amiralla. — 2il. John, (iriffln, from V. I). l.and.— 
24 I<airfielft, Work, from ditto.— 25. Henry, Dun- 
ncy, from ditto.— 3(i. Lord HtKineyt Klniiear, from 
M ‘Quarry Island. — 27. Indtan, Swwfin, from Lon- 
don (crew mutinous). 

VAN DIPMInS lAKO 
Arrimh of SfnjMat Hnlxirt Town. 

JuneH. Cyprus. Todd, from the Maurilliis— 
2d. Fuiifietd. Work, from London. — 0(1. Cape 
Packet. Kellie, from N.S. Walat.— Ju/y 7* Henry, 
Duuncy, from London. 

BIRTH AND DKATTIS. 

lUIITlI. 

JuiylX At Sydney, Mrs. llraidbcnt, of a daugh- 
ter. 

UFA ms. 

June 20. AtNy(liu*y, ‘^erjeant John IToUlwort, a 
veteran pensioner, aged (il. He had been thirty- 
four years in the King’s service. 

JulyW Mr Stephen Milton. 

— Mims Jones. 

15. Mrs Maria VCcIIa. 

17. At Panimatta, Mrs. UeynoliU. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Tiif latest accounts direct fiom India 
arc as follows *•— Cult iitta, to the Si.st 
July, Madras to the 15th August, and 
Bombay to the 29th July. All was (juiet 
at Rangoon up to July 2d ; the instalment 
w'as in progiess of payment, at the rate 
of about a lac a day ; the Biirinesc ap- 
pearing desirous to protract the departure 
l»f the British, through fear of the Peguers. 
Dr. Price ha|| reached Ava, and Mi. 
Crawfurd was anxiously expected there. 
A perscra lately from that city at 

CalcutST states lhan£'^urniese Govern- 
ment weiu imposing’^l^ tipo^ all persons' 
who had been upon fricnilly terms with our 
troops; and, in some cast>, deprived them 
of noses and cars. Emigration from Ran- 
goon contffiucd. T1ie Burmese flock to our 
settlemcnta of Mergui, Tavai, ]^fartabar» 
and particular^ Amherst Town, w'hich is 
jrapidly filling wiffnnhabitants. Ilie troops 
*there enjoy excellent health. At ChedulNi, 
on the contrary, the sickness is so greats 
tliat the reroova} of the troops was con- 
templated. 

llie Hon. JeflTery Amherst, eldest son 
of the Governor •General, died at Barrack, 
pore on the 2d August, after a short ill- 
ness in the 24th year of Jiig age. 

An Amel^can pujicr of ^Kov. 20, con- 
tains the contents of Calcutta papers up 
to August 7th, at which period tranquil- 
lity continued. l.K>rd Amherst had ^ 
out on his tour, ^ 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST4NDIA HOUSE. 


JBSHt-JMia tOtat^bee. 13, 182& 
ASp«eud G^o«r 9 |;;Court of Propnetoni 
of Slut- India SliK^''was this day held at 
tho Company's House, in Lcadenhall. 
strcflfliR fi* the purpose of laying before Uie 
prop ri cftOTi papers received from India ro- 
i^peding the, late war with Ava, and the 
operations against Bhurtimre, and resolu* 
lions of thanks adopted by the Court of 
Directors. 

KDJCOUEED BECAL OF EARL AMHERST. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read. 

The Chairman (Sir G. Robinson) 
WAS al)out to proceed] w‘ith tlie ordinaiy 
business of ilie day, w'hcn 

The hon. Col. L Slnnhopc rose and said, 
that previously to entering oh ^ the discus- 
sion for which tlicy wcie «>pecmlly asscni. 
bled, he wiiifaed to put a <iueMlioii to the 
hon. Chairman. He undei stood it to have 
been officially stated b> f.apt. Ainhetsf, 
that Lord Amherst iiad been recalled. He 
now asked whether there was any truth in 
that report, and whether tlie Marquess of 
Buckingham was not going out as Gover- 
nor-general of Bfitish India? 

The Chairman — ** In reply to tlic ques- 
tion of the hon. proprietor I have only to 
say, that there is no foundation whatmer 
for thfe statement of Lord Amlierst being 
fecalled ; and tliat, of course, constitutes 
an answer to the bon. proprietor's other 
queiition. 

The Chairman then stated, that certain 
papm which had been preset]^ to Parlia- 
ment^ were now laid befor^%ie propric' 
tors, in conformity the Bj^-law, 

cap. 1 . % 

The papers Were,ljBPicbunt of warrants 
fhr ^nting pensioni^' allowances, or gra- 
tnhies, to the Company’s servants since 
the fait general ooOtt, and an account of 
•npentinaationt granted to the Company’s 
serrams stitce Rie last general court, under 
the act of the R3d of Geo^IIL cap. 155, 
aec. 93. A « 

Mr. flume requested that the last do* 
enment might be read. 

It woa read accordingly, and contained 
the naiamr of <!;harlea Stewart, length of 
service twenty years, age afi^-two yean, 
aitualioD, late professor Of Oriental litera- 
ture at the Eaat-Itii|ia College, satary 
per year; allosTance whidli^tha 
lectora to maVe* ttre^tfairdi 

of the j anm granted appsii^* 

aimoaildii per annuni. And, of 
aikiyR len^ of sMee 

im ft£ii^.fwo years, 
jfOitlh Jhum, VoL. XX HI No. 133. 


situation, lute eRtra cleric, salary £189 a 
year ; .all owance which the Directors are 
to make, two-thirds of the in* 
comdiPm^ granted £ 1 00 tier annum. 

IgU^o^er to a question from Mr. 
Jachson, 

Tlie Cftatrman stated, that the Course 
taken with respect to these siiperannua- 
tioriB, allowances ^nd compensations was 
perfectly in accordance with the net of die 
53d of his Majesty. 

Mr. Hume inquired, whether ifk person 
employed as a messenger, or extra clerk, 
for a very limited period became incapa- 
ble of doing his duty, he would have a 
claim to superannuation ; because, if this 
were so, tliere would be no end to grants 
of that dcHcription. 

The Chairman answered, tliat the act 
specified Uic time during wbid) an indi- 
vidual sltould be attached to the establish- 
ment, before lie could claim any provisiou 
from the Company. 

Mr. Ilume begged to ask, whether Gol. 
Stewart received this £450 per year in 
addition to hi*i half pay, as an omcer in 
the Company’s service, or whetiier the one 
mciged in the other? ^ 

Tlie Chairman said, he believed that 
Mr. Stewart’s pay, as a retired officer, was 
quite independent of the other grant. 

Dr. Gilchnst was glail a grant was made 
to Col Stewart, for undoubtedly be had a 
right to It, his services being sucii as nO' 
man could dispute; but he wished to 
know whether tliat gentleman liad a right 
.^io his half pay, inde|)endcntly of tlns£450 
a year. 

The Chairman — “ I have no doubt that 
he has.” 

The Chairman^'* I am to acquaint the 
court, that the Court of Directors caiqe to 
a resolution, on the 15th ult., to takd up 
the sliip Mangles, by private contract, ac- 
cording to me provisions of the 58th 
Geo. III. cap, 33. 

The resolution was then read'; it staled^ 
that it was necessary to take up a vdsael tb 
carryout to India 250 or 3(H) reonilti, 
wnd 4|Ptlie ship Mangle^ of 594 tons, 
had been seloeted for that purpdse, at' 
£3. 7#. per ton j and in every other rawecT 
on the same terms as had been grantedfor 
several sliips taken up for Bengal during 
the last season. 

The Ckaiitman^**^ I am to aoqiHdOtlhe 
court, that Che papera relative to tliR iW- 
Rureof certain peppers on the pffhfiSkBCdl^ 
Mr. Addineil, in 182ji, are now la{d ho* 
fyfk tbe Oourt^ pottoimt td lira cw^ldtkhir' 
of (Dom of the of 

O TtfAnrs 
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Debate oi tke E.LH* Di^c* 

TRANKI TO LOBO AXHEB9T, &C. 

The Chairmafir^*^ Gentlemen, tbe pre- 
sent court IB Bpeaeily summoned for the 
purpose of laying before tbe proj^rietoni 
papers received from India, respecting the 
Utp war with Ava, and the operations 
against Bhurtporc, which have been o^n 
at the East-India House for the ii^cction 
of tbe proprietors since the 29tb u]& Tlie 
resolutions relative to the war wim Ava 
shall now be read to you, after which I 
shall proceed to submit those resolutions 
to the consideration of the pourt. 

Dr. GUebrui inquired, whether official 
papers, written in the Oriental languages, 
printed and circulated in India, and sent 
home to the Court of Directors, were ac- 
companied with an English translation ? 

The CAairman^*^ I believe I had best 
refer the bon. proprietor for an answer to 
tlie commissioners, because the papers 
come home to tliem. " 

Dr. Gilchrist^^* Do you mean the Board 
of Control ?’* 

The Chairman — ** No ; the Carnatic 
connnissinners. *' 

Dr. Gilchrist^** I am not speaking of 
papers sent home to them ; 1 ask, do the 
official papers generally come to tliis house 
translate or not?** 

The Chairman^** I do not know whe- 
ther this question is, or is not, meant to 
refer to Capt. Me Michael.** 

Dr. GUchtitt-^** That will depend upon 
the answer 1 may receive ; 1 do not know 
what I may do when I get the information 
I require.** 

The Chairman--^** 1 am not aware what 
papers the bon. proprietor means.’* 

Dr. Gtlchnsl^** 1 allude to all official 
India papers coming here in the original 
buiguages." 

"nie Chairman^** We know' nothing of 
such papers." 

Dr.CiVc/irw^— “ Nor of copies of them ?*’ 

The Chairman — ** I have recently re- 
ceived a letter from the prime minister of 
the King of Persia . it was accompanied 
by a translation." 

Mr. Hume believed that his him. friend 
alluded to the correspondence between 
different native courts and the British go- 
vernment, which was carried on in the 
languages peculiar to the different ptates ; 
and his question was, Whether iMt ori. 
ginal documents (or copies of tmm) in 
tbe native language were or were not sent 
home to be trauslated here; or, whetlier 
the Company simply received English 
translations from government abroad? 

The Chairtnanm^^* We cWtaiuly receive 
tnutslations, and not the originals, of pa- 
pers of that description.** 

Dr. (^hrist said, the hon. Chairman 
was plain and catisfactoiy, and In conse- 
ouence of it be would go a little farther. 
Tltcy were told that translatio&a alone of 
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official documents were received In Eng- 
land. He would ask then, how it had 
happened that Mabntta papers were sent 
to this country in tbe original language, 
and that an individual was socially em- 
ployed to translate them. This be consi- 
dered a very objectionable pUn, because, 
when the labours of the Taigore cominie- 
sioners, whose duty it was to examine those 
Maliratta papers, came to a close, some 
difficulty might arise as to certain expres- 
sions or phrases in the language, which 
might tend to protract their proceedings. 
He defied any person to get such a trans- 
lation of those papers here, as would .be 
free from this objection ; a man might say, 
** lieie is a phrase 1 do not understand, and 
you must go to India to have it explain- 
ed,** and then came all the delay and ex- 
pense attending such a course. Now, if 
the papei's were translated in India, and 
sent home to England, the cliunce of so 
much delay and expense would be avoided. 

The Chairman said, he w'as desirous to 
afford the hon. prop, all the information 
in his power,, on any question he might 
think fit to put, and lie begged leave to 
state to him the distinction winch existed 
between the papers submitted to the com- 
missioners for adjusting the Carnatic or 
Tanjorc claims, and those which ordinari- 
ly came to that house, llic business of the 
commissioners here, was to investigate 
the validity of those claims, and he thought 
that to enable tliero to perform their duty 
properly, it was absolutely necessary to 
transmit the original papers for their in- 
spection. Such a course was adopted witli 
respect to these papers that was to say, 
tbe commissioners abroad transmitted the 
original documents to tbe commissioners 
here; and Uie latter required a per^n who 
could translate them, in order that they 
might look into the validity and consistency 
of those insivunients ; and on Uiat ground 
he thought it became necessary to have a 
M alir^a tran6latpi|ffi| 

Dr. Gilchrist iM||^B||was soi^ to di0hr 
in opinion from^HH^. Chairman, and 
as one question hsu^een answered, he 
hoped tbe hon. Chairman would allow him 
to ask another Suppose the papers came 
home, not in the Mahiatta tongue, but in 
some of the native languages which pre- 
vailed on the qfi^t, what was then to be 
done? Were n^y to have another inter- 
pretor ?— ^He supposed so ; for if they had 
one interpreter for the Mahratta in that 
house, by the same rule they might be 
called upon to employ interpreters for all 
the languages of India. 

' Tbe CAasrmaiu-^** I must leave Utq the 
eo/nmissioiieni to determine in what man- 
ner' they are to arrive at the necemaiy 
information.*' * 

Capt. Maa^tM wished to ask a single 
question. InalatepoblicationheluMisMn 
it stated that the commissionen could not 

procure 
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l»ipdtiic an answer on a |iaillcu1ar pdint 
from India. Ha tliould like to know 
n^hether tbay bad yet jkot that answer, or 
were they li^ly to M 
The Chairman sJd, lie knew nothing of 
the circmnatance ; and, as to publications 
which senl^ fbrih facts similar to those 
which the non. prop, had stated, they never 
tell into his hands, or if they did, he never 
attended to them. 

Mr. Ifvme inquired whether it came 
within the knowledge of the Chairman 
that the commission here was not able to 
get tlie necessary information. The pro- 
perty, as well as the time of the claimants, 
was interested on this point ; and there- 
fore the question was not of so little im- 
portance as the hun. Chairman might 
imagine-^a speedy settlement of those 
claims was much to be desired, and there- 
foi c he w as desirous to learn whether the 
lion. Chairman, in his official situation, 
hod heard of the fact that had been men- 
tioned ? — He did not ask this question for 
the satisfaction of his hon. friend, hut 
because he felt it to be necessary that the 
public should know the truth. If such a 
circumstance had not occurred, the asser- 
tion or publication ought to lie contra- 
dicted. 

'Hie Chairman said, he was'not aw arc of 
any such circumstance, and if it had oc- 
curred, it should he recollected that this 
was a parliamentary commission, and par- 
liomcnt must correct the evil. The Court 
of directors had no power over that 
commission, hut if any thing with respect 
to it were wrong he should be very glad to 
see itrcctihed — {Hear ') 

Mr. Hufne was about to speak, when 
Mr. Jiigiy rose to order ; ho would be 
extremely sorry to interpose any obstacle 
whidi would prevent any just inquiry in 
that court, but he thought on this occasion, 
the court had borne long cnhugli with the 
subject which had ten incidentally start- 
ed—they had disjMMnor a conJmerablc 
time with the <j3||b|p which they were 
summoned to diwNi|P^Md he hoped tliey 
would now go on with it. 

Here the conversation ended and the 
question of “ thanks to Earl Amberst,’' 
wa^ proceeded in. 

^e clerk read the fallowing resolu- 
tions. 4|r 

** Resolved * That the thanks of this 
<« court be given to the Right Hon. Earl 
Amherst, Governor-general, for bis ac- 
** Uve, strenuous, and persceeriitf exertions 
** in conducting to a successful issue the 
“ late war with the Government of Aviu 
** which was provoked by the unjust ag- 
*• Aression of the enemy, prdiecutcd'ii^d 
aitnoufancesof very umisnalditfcubyii^ 
and terminated so as to uphold ffie 
chmucf^ of the Company's Go^em- 
** maintain the British ascendant 

** in Inaia, atld'to Impress the boideiing 


** states willi just notions of iha natioiial 
«< power and resources.*’ 

** Resolved unanimously. Tliat tlie 
H thanks of this court be given to Majbr- 
** General Sir Tlioroas Munro, Baronet, 
K.C.B., for the alacrity, seal, pcrsc- 
•* verence, and forecast lahich he so signally 

* manifested throughout the whole course 

' of ^ late war, in contributing all the 

* av4^Ie military and territorial re- 

* sources of tlie Madras Government, 

* towards bringing it to a successful tcr- 

* inination.'* ^ 

** Resolved 'unnnimoiisly. *ll)at the 
** thanks of this court be given to Mmor- 
** general Sir Archibald Campbell, K.C.B. 
tor the skill, gallantry, and perse- 
verence so conspicuously diliplayed by 
him, in conducting the operations of 
the forces, throughout the late arduous 
war, and which enabled him to sur- 
mount difficulties of no ordinary cha- 
ractei ; as w'cll as for his judgment and 
forbearance in availing himself of every 
** opening for negotiations which finally 
** led to the happy termination of bostili- 
tics. 

** Resolved unanimously. Tliat the 
** thanks of this court be given to the 
Brigadiers- General, Brigadiers, field, 
** and other officers of his Majesty’s and 
the Company's forces, both Europeaa 
and native, for their gallant andnteti- 
torious conduct in the field, througboht 
** the late operations against the state of 
Ava, 


** Resolved unanimously. That this 
** court doth acknowledge and highly ap- 
** plaud the seal, discipline and bravery, 
** together with the patient endurance of 
** fatigue, privation and sickness, displayed 
** by the non-commissioned officers olid 
** privates, both European and naliiw, 
employed against the Burniew, and that 
the thanks of the court be signified to 
** them by, the officers of their respiCctive 
•• corps. 

** Resolved unanimously. That the 
** thanks of this court be given to Com- 
** modorc Sir James Brisbane, C.B., 
** and to the caj^ns and officers of bis 
** Majesty’s and the Company’s ships, 
who co-operated with the army in die 
** Burmese war, for their cordial, xesdoos, 
** andmost useful exertions ; end to die 
cijPk of bis Majesty’s and the Compa- 
*• ny’s ships and boats employed in diet 
** service, for tbeir spirited and intt^id 
** conduct on a31 occasions; and that the 
*• commander of bis Majesty’s ships on 
** the Indian station, be requested to codl- 
** tnunicate the thanks of this lioiirt to the 
** officers and men under hfs cotmiumd. 
The CAotrmaa said that in ext^iitidn of 


the intention which he had already expres- 
sed, he would now pnmose dnt tlilf couft 
doa^^qve of dietesotutTon wbich hadjiila 


In 


OS 
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In $b« absence of t}ie Ikputy 0uiiman, 
£. Parry, Esq. seconded tlie motion. 

Tlie motion having been again read, 

The Chatrman robe and said, that tltis 
motion was framed in Umj aniiotis expec- 
tation that it would meet wjtb the iinuni. 
tnoQS concurrence of that court. It was 
iropobsihle for him to anticipate any ob- 
jection to the proposition now laid before 
the proprietors ; since it must be admitted 
on all bands tliat the termination of the 
war with Ava had certainly been eifected 
fu a manner highly advantageous to the 
interests of the Company, and the success 
wiUi which It hud lieen conducted to its 
end, very fuirly entitled the individual 
who hud the chief munugement of the 
contest to the cordial tlianks of that court, 
not anticipating any objection that could 
be inorle to the motion, he should reserve 
himself to answer any observation that 
might chance to be made on it in" tlie 
course of the day. 

Dr. Gdehufit. -< It 'appeared that this 
resolution had not passed unanimously in 
the Court of Directors, and that being the 
ease, lie thought it but fair that the pro- 
prietors who hut ill that court, luiglit also 
he supposed to entertain a difference of 
opinion on it as well as the gentlemen 
behind the bar. He hoped if any gentle- 
men rose in Uiat court to state his senti- 
ments in o]iposition to the resolution, he 
would not be considered (which had lieeii 
sometimes the case with himself) us acting 
irregularly, or coming in a questionable 
diape bclore the couit. 

The C/iotr man said, iioUiing had fallen 
from him that tended to produce the efi'ect 
Co whicli the hon. proprietor seemed to 
allude ; on the contrary, he invited every 
gentleman in the couit to state his senti- 
ments fully ; all he said was that he could 
not himself anticipate any objection to 
the resolution; he dul not speak for 
others. 

Mr, Hume said, that when his learned 
friend had hod a little more experience 
in the piocceilings of tliat court, he would 
find that no difficulty was ever interposed 
to prevent a gentleman from fairly ex- 
pressing his sentiments. He (Mr. Hume) 
had been a member of the court for a 
considcnble number of years, and be 
must sav, in justice and fairness, that 
tliough his opinions were not alwfps in 
accoraance with the senUments of the 
court, yet he always found gentlemen 
ready to pay due attention to his observa- 
tions. It was not his ictention originally 
to offer hinuelf to the coi^ in this stage 
of the business; for he candidly con- 
fessed that W expected tliat some indivi- 
dual, eitlier within or without the bar, 
who bad nuide ii|i hu mind to support the 
proposiUon now under comjderation, 
would liave thougiit it his duty to state the 
foundation upon which his 0|Hniott^relted. 


In justice to the noble lord, apme gmiUh 
man should have been prepared to declare 
the grounds on which a question of so 
much importance, and which pro- 
duce consequences of such infinite mo- 
ment to this countiy and io India, was to 
be decided. He was one wbo unfor- 
tunately could not concur in tbe full extent 
of the resolution now proposed. If there 
were any thing more iroportans than 
another to a public man wielding the 
sword, and enjoying those powers which 
might impart happiness to millions, or 
which might, on the other hand, affect the 
destruction, not only of those immediately 
under him, but of all neighbuui iiig roin- 
munitieb, it W'us that Ins motives should 
be propel ly known and appreciated. U'heo 
war was carried on, it was a most im- 
portant question for the court to consider 
Low it had originated. In a case wliero 
tlie honour and interests of millions were 
concerned, he did think they shoukl be 
very cautious how far they accorded their 
sanction to a war witliout, in the first 
place, having the fullest information upon 
tbe bubjo^. The proprietors were called 
oil to thank Lord Amherst for bringing to 
a successful issue tlie war in which the 
company had unfortunately been engaged 
for tbe last three years. Uefore he could 
concur in any approbation of Lord Am- 
herst, as the principal mover, and he be- 
lieved the author and originator of that 
war, he would put a case .—lie would ask 
whether, if Lord Amherst had set fire to 
his own lioiisc, and liy that intentional 
and wilful act had not only destroyed his 
own property, but also the pioperty of his 
f jiciglibours placed under his charge — whe- 
'*'tlier, if, by that premeditated, rash, apd 
liasty act, property to the extent of some 
three, four, or five ini I lions were de- 
stroyed, they i^’puld, because Lord Am- 
herst (he'liaving commenced the miscluef) 
had exerted hiinse^m put an end to ir, 
tiuiik hkn, tbcreffijUll^by of approlia- 
tiou. Suppose, this loss of 

property, if, of flHpRttuahi employed 
to put out this fre|to tiie amount of 
twenty-five or thirty ^ousand men, some 
were starved, some died of disease, and 
some were put to death ; suppose that the 
inhabiunts generally were exposed to fa- 
mine, to tlie sqiord, and to pestilence, 
all arising from this wilful conflagration 
of Lord Amherst, he would ask whether, 
under such circumstances, any man would 
be ready to come to a vote of approval, 
because, after baring set bis house on fire, 
the noble lord bad used all the means at 
bft disoretion 'and oommand for tbe pur- 
pose of extiogunfa^ it? He would ask, 
if tbe property were insured ta it London 
insurance offi^ would the nobk kvd | 0 - 
ceive acquittal, thanks, and approkMliiln 
from that office for bis exerdons in putting 
out tbe fir% without onteting into apy 
consideration 
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tfnMldmiuin «f the otutM and origin 
tlm confligritioD ? Tbe caie he IM put 
pwas not ai all at variance widi the facts 
connected with tbe rcsolotion then before 
them. He demanded of the gentlemen 
about him, whetlier, without due informa- 
tion» wicliout inquiry, without having an 
opportunity of estimating the conduct of 
the noble lord in commencing thin fire, or 
(as he would now cull it) tins war, they 
were ready to thank him for his exertions 
in bringing it to an end? lie would 
admit, for argument siike, that the noble 
lord had brought it to jn advantageous 
and beneficial conclusion, or, as the reso- 
lution had it, to a successful issue,'* lie 
confessed that, us regarded the conduct of 
the troops, and the individuals employed 
by the noble lord in the execution of the 
duties imposed on them in the course of 
Uie war, he believed there could not be 
found one man in that court or elsewhere 
who would refuse to them that meed of 
approbation and applause, winch devoted 
heroism and continncd perseverance in 
tlie iierformance of the duties allotted to 
them so justly merited. Tlierefore, in 
tlie observations he was about to"^ make, he 
wished to draw a distinct line between Uie 
soldiers wlio were colled upon to carry 
certain orders into effect, and the noble 
lord with whom the war originated, and 
by whom it was directed. (Bear, hear/) 
In England they were unfortunately ig- 
norant of many transactions which took 
place in India, in which hundreds, nay, 
thousands, of lives were sacrificed on 
either side. 

llcsolutions had passed that court 
while the transactions which gave birtb 
to them were very imperfectly underntoodr* 
He was sure, in saying this, he did not 
mean to upbraid the proprietors for any 
vote they bad come to * ^ey should only 
judge of any proceeding as it was placed 
before them ; ancU^y were seldom in the 
situation of information as 

would enable to a calm and 

dispassionate cn|H||F^n this state of ig- 
norance tliey wcrei^t designedly by the 
government abroad, and no less designedly 
by tbe government at Imme. This rendered 
it difficult for any hon. proprietor of that 
courttogivea correct and candid opinion ; 
he did not, therefore, ^complain of any 
opinions delivered hm; they were, he 
believed, in most instance* given under 
the impression that the individuals were 
eeting rightly and properly, because they 
^re acting in strict consistency with the 
information laid before them ; but loo^ng 
lit the court in a pdlitioal, or in any cMher 
•ituation, be must contend that the 
propiklony did not do Ibcir di^ In 
ogMing to Tote^oi^aaiy eulgeciwitiioBt 
fw infonuaion. * Ko man should gire 
lib.««ote in that eourt except ea be would 
glvehia verdiot^ in a Imy-box, where he 


wee on Ins oath. Now he asked them 
individually to put this questran lo them- 
selves, Would T, if placed in a Jury- 
box to give my decision on die veriest 
trifle, be warranted in forming an opinion 
on the subject without due informadon ?** 
If they did this, he vrould then have no 
hesitation to stand by die verdict which 
they gave. He could not agree to the 
resoffition ; and he called upon the court 
to adopt his opinion if he adduced a»u- 
ments sufficiently strong iu support or it. 
He thought that the question of peace and 
war was a question of such momentous 
import, that they ought to be very cau- 
tious how they applauded die origin of 
hostilities or dicir progress, 'fboy ought 
not to approve of war, however succesa- 
fully carried on, unle*is they were satis- 
fied that it was undertaken in their own 
defence— was strictly just, and absolutely 
necessary. (Hear/) if he could con. 
\iiice liiitisidr for one moment that the 
late war could not In* avoided, and that it 
watf just and necessary, he would be the 
last man to object to it. He therefore 
wished gentlemen to in(|uire, before they 
declared their approbation of Lord Am- 
herst's conduct, whether the war which bo 
began was just and necesMiry, or such oa 
should be prosecuted by any christloo 
people. He would at once pronounce hie 
opinion on that point ; he did so with gieot 
diffidence, but his own candid and dispaa- 
sionate opinion was, tliat there were no 
grounds ^'foro tliat court, or before the 
country, to u arrant him in believing that 
this war was inevitable, or just, or pro- 
voked in any degree by those wlm were 
the objects of it, and who were so severely 
punished for the conduct imputed to 
them. In his mind, there was nothing 
before the court, or before the public, to 
enable them to come to a decision as to 
tbe origin of this war: but to make up 
for tills want of official information, bo 
had gleaned somctliing from tbe work of 
an hon. baronet (Sir J. Malcolm) who 
was now in court, and who had detailed 
the priKTcedings with tbe Burmese prior 
to the breaking out of tbe war. If any 
gentleman looked to Sir J. Malcohn^s 
statements upon this subject, brief a* 
they were, though *thcy includ^ a period 
from 17S5 to 1821 (at which period tbe 
hone baronet's account closed), and If, 
after having examined themo^owever 
favourably he might have at first thought 
of the war— ha did not come to a dififkrent 
conclusion, dien kb (Mr. Hume) was 
very much mj^taken. Ho contended that 
tbe conduct of the govemmeiit of Lord 
Amherst, in waging war^ wSUi the Bur- 
mese at the time and in the manner 
he did, was contnry toihe elatute law of 
this r^)m, and at variance with the 
feelings and prindplea of a cbrialianeom- 
They bad bad, within a vary 
" " > * short 
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short tiinei an exemplification hy a very 
high authority of what ought to be Uie 
law of nations in such a cose as that of 
the Bunpcsc. No later than lust night 
the British senate was called on to sonction 
bis Majesty's ministers in sending a body 
of British troops to Portugal, for no other 
reason than because a party of Portu* 
guese rebels, who had been received on 
the Spanish frontier, bad re-ciitcred Por- 
tugal, carrying with them devastation and 
rum. Their conduct was, he admitted, 
attended with all the circumstances uhieli 
usually accompanied on invading foe. 
^hat was the argument founded on this 
event? Spain wa*! not accused of having 
fomented (liis invasion, though it w‘as 
tliouglit she might have been privy to, or 
connived at it. The movement of the 
Portuguese w as, lion ever, declared to be 
a hostile aggression, and under our 
treaties w'as considered as affording 
grounds sufficient for our interference, 
which might perhaps ultimately lead to a 
war with Spain. If this one transaction— 
this marcli of the Portugiic».e Insurgents 
(for it did not appear that any inroad 
was made by the Spaniards theniaeU'is) 
were considered a sufficient cause for this, 
or any other government to commence hos- 
tilities — if it were deemed to be a just ground 
of war — then he asked the court to state 
what thcir'opinion was as to the unprovoked 
warfare which the British government had 
carried on ogainsttbe Burmese. In oidcr 
tliat they might understand the subject 
thoroughly, he \vciii1d point out to them 
what had been the proceedings of the Bri- 
tish government towards the Burmese for 
the lost thirty years. Their conduct was 
one, he must say, of continued inroad and 
aggression ; he said this advisedly, be- 
cause by the doctrine which he had quoted 
as having been used in the House of Com- 
mons, it was laid dow n that if one coun- 
try gave refuge to the subjects of another, 
and tliosc subjects thought proper to in- 
vade their native land, then if they were 
not prevented doing so by the state wiiich 
bad succoured thoni, that state must lie 
considered as guilty us the actively offend- 
ing parties. He had much reason to 
complain, after the readiness which had 
been expressed to produce all tlie docifs 
ments relative to the proceedings of the 
Burmese before the year 1823, when he 
found that every document on that subject 
had been wdtheld. *1111^'^ papers which 
detailed Uie cause of the^art-burnings and 
disputes tliat liad arisen between the Bur- 
mese and the Brifisli govenupent hod been 
cautiously kept back. Were they there 
when the parties in power were garbling 
and witholding evidence, blindly to support 
a vote of thanks applauding the individual 
who carried on the wai, and declaring it 
to be a just contest rendered neeeasary by 
provocation on the part of the Burmese ? 


^Thatikt t6 Li>rd Amkeni^ 

He had an account fh>tn a correspondenl^ 
which he lielieved perfectly correct, de- 
scribing the state of affidrs between thb 
Bunnese and the British government fot 
several years, but knowing the weight and 
importance attached to the opinion of 
the hon. baronet, (Sir J. Malcolm), hb 
would waive tlic inform ition he lira re- 
ceived, and confine himself solely to the 
lion, baronet's statement. If diere were 
any gentleman present who would attend 
to this detail, and would allow it to in- 
fluence his judgment and decision, lie was 
confident that that individual must agree 
with him, that they w'ere at the present 
moment in a state of comparative igno- 
rance, and tliercfore not prepared to give 
their approval to a war carried on under 
such miserable and lamentable circum- 
stances. It npppeared that in the time of 
Ijord Teignmouth, a Burmese force fol- 
lowed some refugees into the British ter- 
ratorics,— 

Mr. rose to order. He sub- 

mitted to the consideration of the hon. 
prop., ns well as to that of the Court, how 
far the hon. prop, was in order upon this 
part of die question. They were now 
considering a vote of thanks to Lord Am- 
herst for his conduct, in conducting and 
concluding the war, and the hon. prop, 
instead of confining himself to that ques- 
tion, had referred to a publication of Sir 
John Mnliolm, detailing circumstancen 
wliicii began in 1795, and ended in 1821. 
The circumstances to which the hon. prop, 
w'as about to cull their attention, had oc- 
curred long before I^rd Amherst went 
out to India, and therefore could not pro- 
perly be introduced here. 

Mr. R, Jackson contended, tliat his hon. 
friend was perfectly in order— they had 
been invited to a full discussion of this 
question, and bis bon. friend whose oppo- 
sition to thcrmlution was founded on the 
supposition that the was unjust, was 
only quoting mattod^HW that it was aa 
he iiad describcd^|^gH" entreated the 
lion, gentleman thlunPRuld not call any 
of bis brother proprietors to order, unless 
be was so palpably out of order as to ren- 
der it necessary. It would put an end to 
discu^ion altogether, if those who w'cre 
conversant with Indian affairs, were to be 
called (o order whenever they made e re* 
ference to the page of history. 

Mr. Rigby said, this was a discussion'rc- 
tive to the conduct of Lord Amherst, arid 
the hon. prop. (Mr. Hume) was going bsek 
to matters that the noble lord had nothing 
to do with. It might be very pretty and 
very amusing to have that history read, but 
It was very unjust on a question involving 
Lord Amherst's character, to mix him up 
with matters that hod occurred tweiUy 
years before lie went out to India. 

Mr. Hume continued. He only meant 
to ofier one observation on the gross im^ 

gulirhy 
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gMl^ty tHie hon* prQ|»rieCor*s wuducti 
and the igiMruice wbicjb he bad displayed 
of the Indian goveroment—be ou|^t to 
hpye known t&it the Governor-general 
‘ never dies, f Hear ! ) The acta of differ^ 
ent Governors-general flowed from one 
to the other in one continued stream ; tlie 
interruption of the hon. prop, only proved 
his ignorance-— his want of knowledge of 
the general question. He olgccted to tlio 
conduct of Lord Ainlicrst as Governor* 
general of India, and be introduced those 
early proceetliiigs, because if anything 
wrong liad liecn done by those whom Lord 
Amherst succeeded, he ought to have rec- 
tified it. It appeared that the first official 
bickering l)etw'uen tlie two parties, the 
British government and the Burmese, oc- 
curred in 1797 and 1 798, and arose out of 
the rollowing circumstances . — Owing, he 
would admit, to the cruelties of the Bur- 
mese government in Arracan, large parties 
of Mughs fled to Chittagong, having 
crossed Che river Naaf, which was the 
boundary line between the territory of 
Airacan and our settlement. The India 
Company, or their agents, gave shelter to 
tliese fugitives, whetlier wisely or unwisely 
he would not say, neither did the hon. 
baronet give any opinion on tliut point ; 
but such were the facts, and on these every 
person could decide for himself. He 
roust, however, be allowed to say, that 
when twenty ‘five, thirty, or forty thousand 
individuals dreading famine and death, 
claimed u shelter, that no British officer 
cmild or ought to refuse whatever pro- 
t^ion he could afford to persons so 
situated. Tlie proverbial humanity of 
Englishmen, no matter in wliatpartof the 
globe (however their feelings of policy 
might be opposed to such a measure), 
would not allow them to refuse ati appeal 
made under such melancholy circum- 
stances. Tlie individuals who had thus 
fled from Arracan were received ; and a 
public officer, was sent down 

in 1799, to their scttlcincnt; 

it was a matteMH|pc notoriety at the 
lime, and on his^^SHv Hume's) arrival in 
India, lie recollected hearing qf it. Major 
Cox was armed with the authority of t^ 
Govenior-general, and be acted according 
to the instructions he bad received) He 
located 13,000 or 14,000 on the waste 
lands of Chittagong, "whilst 13,000 or 
14*000 others found shelter amongst the 
neighbouring Ryots. 'rhose Mughs 
were thus placed in a situation similar to 
that of Uie Portuguese refugees in Spain. 
*|1)ey settled in Cliittegong, undejrthe pro- 
tection of the Conipany— they afterwi^s 
did, from time to time, enter the terrltoiy 
4f Arracan in large bodies, and tbMqr 

the countiy with fire and ewjord. 
Tbii was carried on io sudi ati extent, that 
tbcw refiigses at length formed an army 
ef'betw^n 10,000 and 20,000 men; 


10,000 of whom made an imiptlou into 
the Burmese territory ; and when they re< 
treated, 4,000 Burmese troops were sent 
in pursuit of them, who crossed the fron- 
tier into the Company's dominions. Pru- 
dence and good sense were on tliis occa- 
sion displayed by the then Governor** 
general. There was, unquestionably, a 
violation of tlie Company*s territory, but 
still the Governor-general did not imme- 
diately declare w'ar against the Burmese, 
as Lord Ainlierat hod done. He (the 
Governor-general) considered the matter 
thus : << liave not those people great 
cause of complaint? Have not the Indi- 
viduals living under our protection enter- 
ed the Burmese territory? And is it not 
fair to put the aggression of the one against 
the incursion of the other?" The Bur- 
mese established themselves in a stockade, 
and it was well known that the troops sent 
from Calcutta to dislodge tliem, were re- 
pulsed and driven back. Sumo time uf- 
tcrw'ards, the Burmese thought fit to give 
up their stockade and retreat; they left a 
letter behind them, which S.r .T. Malcolm 
noted, in which iliey saiil, “ no cause of 
iscontent whatever exists between the 
Burmese and the Company, except what 
arista flora the conduct of the refugee 
Mughs, who are settled under the British 
government ; that is the only cause of 
displeasure that exists " They also said 
in their emphatic language*— If you con- 
tinue to protect them, there will be con- 
stant disputes, you will strain until you 
break the cord of friendship. Either’* 
(said the writer of the letter) “ drive the 
Mughs from this district, or prevent them 
from devastating the Burmese territory, as 
they have done.” Now, if it could he 
proved, that, from 1799, up to the period 
of IB'il, there was one continued series of 
aggression carried on by the Mughs, alias 
the British government, (for those people 
were living under our protection), against 
the Burmese— 'if it were shew'n, that con- 
tinual acts of burning and deHtro)ing w'cre 
perpetrated in the Burmese territory hy 
those refugees— tlien he would ask, could 
any honest man put his hand on his heart 
and say, whether the irritation so kept up 
and BO produced, was not sufficient to 
ipuse the feelings of those who were thus 
mjured? He would demand, whether 
the Burmese, thus provoked — thus stung 
to madness, were not justified in the war ? 
Were they not c^kd upon, in conformity 
with the law olSntions, and with a duo 
regard to their ow|i honour, and to the 
justice of the cose, t6 act as they bad done ? 
After the settlement estaUlisfiod on the 
Noaf, by Mmor Cox, in 17fi9, a mission 
was sent to Ava by tlie Marquifi WcdlesIc^V 
in consequence of thq, Burmese haVing 
dispatched e mission to Calcutta, com- 
plalni^ of these aggressions. The Mar- 
quis WeTlesley, hriih that polUeUe and 

finesse 
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finesse, which political motive sometimes 
‘rendered necessary, endeavoured to pacify 
the Burmese court. He declared, that alt 
that had been done by tlie Arracan refu- 
gees, was contrary to wish of tlie British 

government, and informed the Burmese 
authorities that they might return, as every 
thing should be rectified, and such aggres- 
siona should not occur in future. This 
was extremely proper ; but scarcely had 
the Burmese mission got Imck, when a 
liresh incursion of the Mughs took place. 
This occurred in the very same year in 
which the mission had been sent to Cal- 
cutta. Mr. Pcchcll sent to the gover- 
ment the letters he received from the Bur- 
mese authorities, complaining of, this new 
outrage. Ill those letters the Burmese 
government said if you persist in such 
proceedings, hostilities are inevitable with 
the British. Aftei wards (in the year 
1802), Col. Symes was sent to Ava, and 
the principal object of liis mission was, to 
explain away, or to fritter down, the com- 
plaints made with respect to those incur- 
sions on the Burmese territory. This pro- 
ceefling answered to a certain degree, 
until renewed incursions took place. In 
1809, Capt. Campbell was sent to Ava, 
and the whole of his business was to con- 
ciliate the Burmese government, on the 
subject of thme manifold aggressions. In 
1011 , the evil consequences of the pro- 
lection which the British government were 
giving to those marauders, became more 
apparent; so miicii so, that an en- 
terprising individual, a chief w'ell known 
in tliat part of the world, contrary 
to the orders of the government of Cal- 
cutta, assembled the refugees in large 
bands, and laid waste the l^irmesc terri- 
tory, carrying dcvostatioi^nl^ruin wlierc- 
ever he went. To mark the opinion and 
feeling of Uie government there, and of the 
Court here, he begged leave toinstate this 
fact, that when a demand was formally 
made to the British government to deliver 
up to the Burmese all tlie n^rauders that 
could be found in arms, the deputy gover- 
nor evaded Hie demand as well as be 
could ; that individual acted upon the 
ground of humanity, well knowingfttbat 
death, and that, too, of Uie crudest do. 
scription, would certainly be the fate 
those, for the giving up of whom a demand 
had been made. Such, however, was the 
frequency and audacity o^these incursions, 
that at length an order issued by the 
British government dedRhlng; that j^very 
one of those refugees, taken in the act of 
making an irruption into the Burmese ter- 
ritories, should be given up. A despatch 
was sent out hy the Court of Directors, in 
1815, In wliich they stated their wish that, 
instead of giving up the refugees in the 
manner before-mentioned, their leader (Ae 
•chieflatii to whom he had before adveriod," 
^Kingberring) should be placed ill the 
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hands of tlie Burmese government;^ they* 
advised this course, b^use they niew 
that an his partiaaus would be put to 
death when taken, and they instanced u 
case where 250 of those marauders had 
been massacred. They desired the gtwem- 
ment to keep the chief a close prisoner 
somewhere; but that if they co^d not 
avoid it they should give him up, in order 
to prevent war. Die chief died just before 
that time, and of course rendered any far- 
ther proceeding, with respect to him, un. 
necessary. He now would instance a 
circumstance, which he would venture to 
say was no where to be paralleled in the 
annals of British India : the government 
at Calcutta^becamc at lengtli so sensible of 
the danger and injustice of tliose maraud- 
ing practices, tliat it was agreed that the 
Burmese troops shouldT enter the British 
territory, and in conjunction with our own 
troops should go in pursuit of the aggres- 
sors ; now, when the East- India Com- 
pany allowed a Burmese force to go into 
the British territories, and to join with the 
British soldiers in pursuing the Mughs, 
could there be any doubt but that there 
w'as much cause of provocation given to 
the Burmese— provocation, productive of 
that ill-will >vhkli bad long bi^en accumu- 
lating, and which finally led to the events 
that liatl since hapiiened. There were 
mally gentlemen in that court who well 
knew how tender a point it was to cross 
the Company's tcriitoiy; the British go- 
vernment would not allow a strange or 
hostile foot to cioss it, except under the 
most extraordinary circumstances. If, 
then, they allowed tlie Burmese troops to 
come into tlieir territory for the purpose 
of punishing those marauders, that cir- 
cumstance alone must carry conviction to 
every mind, that the injuries sustained by 
the Burmese were such that they could 
not be atoned for in any otlier way but by 
making a signal example of the aggressors. 
On the I9tli May iat&.,their executive 
body, the Court approved 

fif the conduct of th||p|||l^l government 
In permitting the Burmese troops to enter 
the British i^territory, for the pnrpoae of 
punishing, or attempting to {lunish, those 
invade;^ ; they, being British subjects, 
located at Chittagong, and receiving assis- 
tance and protection from the Company. 
Wlien the Court of Directors came to 
tliat resolution pnd approved of such a 
proceeding, it could only be grounded on 
the fact, that great and glaring cause of 
offence bad^^^n given to the Burmese ; 
he therefo]^^(^ODtended that sucli a scries 
of jl^qcwpns ought to remove the hos- 
tilt^ty tpind of every man in that 

coUri^ VIn> might previously have sup- 
that the hostile conduct of the Bur>^ 
^mese government was qnprovoked and 
' gratuitous. On the 4th Novendier 1821, 
the Court of Directors came to a resalu. 

tioit 
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tioii— ** Tbat the iho^rrigtble conduct of 
the Mughs was such as induced t^in to 
approve of the determination to which the 
Britisli government had come ; that every 
one of tile marauders who might chance 
to be taken should be delivered over to tlie 
Burmese authorities, to be put to dcath.*^ 
For bis own port, he would rather have 
removed every Mugh forty or fifty miles 
from the frontier, to a distance which 
would prevent them from entering tlie 
Burmese territories, instead of deliver- 
ing over to torture and to dcath^ indivi* 
duals who had been protected by the Bri- 
tish government. lie held this proceed- 
ing up as a stigma ou their goyernment 
ficre„ and their govcrniTient abroad ; and 
if publicity were given to this circum- 
stance, it was easy to conceive what 
the feelings of the Brmsli public must 
be. The energies of England had long 
been dc\otcd to the cause of liu inanity — 
she bad long excited licr best efforts to do 
away witli the system of slavery ; but 
when, in compliance with that warnith 
of philanthropic feeling wdiich w*as uni. 
versally diffused, she was aitcnipting to 
remove that odioua system, wliut answer 
could be given, if it were said—** You arc 
now complaitiiiig of tnfiing injuries sus- 
tained by slaves; but I will shew you 
where your government lias given ovec^jtt^ 
torture and to death, hundreds and thou- 
sands of individuals, your own subjects '* 
Fioin that time, Nuveinbei 1821, irritation 
increased from year to year between the 
Company’s subjects aiul the Burmese ; 
and could it be said, after what he hod 
stated, that no provocation had been given 
to the latter ; that sufficient lead not been 
done to induce them to come and drive us 
from the frontier, if tlwy could effect that 
object ? 'Were they .|:)frepaixxl to come to 
such a conclusion after the long conti- 
nued aggres^ons against the Burmese, and 
the varioua inefi^ual represenutions 
tiiey li^ made tQ^t||H^cmiiieiu ? Could 
itlM sa3d that tht^«p|^enced unprovoked 
hostilities?^ Dla^lTCyfnot, on the con. 
Crary, act justly and fairly? Ije thought 
that they did ;^the laws of war wnd of na- 
tions were opposed to tlie system which 
the British government had pursuodT^ He 
liad hitherto spoke of tlie acts of former' 
governments ; he had named no Govenor. 
general. The question was; Did Lord 
Amherst and Ids council do their be^t to 
place themselves In such a situation with 
the Burmese, as to deserve peace at their 
liands? He thought not; tlwy hurried 
to war too precipitately. Did Lord 
when such inroads were made odifaf ^ 
declare war ii^ni^ttly? 
u Hastings precipitately jrosb iii|ia 

bi^lities ? No. These noblemen act^ 
with more prudence ; and he was con- 
fident, if Lord Minto were alive, he 
wtnild, if asked tlie question, be" ready to 
Awnk Joum. VoL. XXIII. No. 1S3. 


say, ** We deplored the acts of the re« 
fugccs, and we cannot deny that they were 
the cause of great irritation to the Bur- 
mese. We threatened Uic latter with hos- 
tilities ; but, conscious tliat they had a 
just cause of complaint, we felt that it 
would only be udding injury to injustice ; 
if we, whose subjects were tlie aggres- 
sors, declined to wage w'sr against tliein.'* 
Such was the state in wliicli the British 
territories and the Burmese government 
stood, with regard to each other, up to 
thi> time. He should now, he thought, 
remove all doubts, if any such still 
evisted, by reading an extract from that 
excellent* w'ork to winch he had before 
alluded, be meant Sir John Malcolm's 
book on Indian Poluij lie trusted the 
court would pay particular attention to his 
observations ; for w hen he quoted from 
that publicntion, he could not be accused 
of diawingliis arguments from any fiartial 
source, us he believed tliat no one would 
venture to deny that the cmiicIuhIous 
to which the writer of that hook came, 
ware drawn from facts alone. At 
page 5iir> were the following remarks .— 
** From the day that the Mugh emi- 
grants wore permitted to colonise so near 
the frontier, the natural passions and pa- 
triotic resentments of that tribt, our feel- 
ings of humanity, and the principles of 
our internal rule, came in violent collision 
w'llh the arrogant pretensions, the offended 
pride, and the indignant jealousy of the 
Burmese government , and these conflict- 
ing causes soon ci Gated aggressions and 
retaliations, which it was easy to foresee 
might sooner or later terminate in win. 
These reasonable grounds, which the Bur- 
mese had for i^bconcent, hud certainly not 
increased dunng ^tlie udministiatiou of 
Lord Hastings." The court (said Mr. 
Hume) wj^ld be pleased to remark, that 
the gallanfofficer taid, that the ** reasona- 
ble grounds which the Burmese had for 
discontent had not increased." The gal- 
lant officer ill ^is admission, it would be 
^^^jteen, ollowed what no man in his senses 
would attempt to deny, that tlie Britisli 
gover|ment had given sufficient cause to 
engen^r the provocation which, in the 
end, led to the insolence and threatenings 
oi^ the Burmese government. He fancied 
he had now brougiit the court into a proper 
situation fbr forming judgment on this 
impmant point, tlie justice or injustice of 
the war hung^nfpllffy on the correctness 
or incArectness of that statement. He 
therefore besought the court to call for 
further documents and information, and 
to use their own eyes and ears in examin- 
ing into the truth of the matters to which 
he hod called their attention. Should Uie 
ftoiqpients he had made turn out to be in- 
oocumte, he would tlien consent to blame 
the gdlant oflficer, whose book bad misled 
him ; end be would blame his correspond- 
P enr, 
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cut, who was ail eye-witness eff the whole mount osery wher^ and wo n^ill |>unMih 
tranbactions. If, however, they should everwtlc|npt to lessen our power os trea- 
provc to be founded in ti uth, lie asked, in son our authority.*' Let them de- 

what situation w’uuld hun. pioprietors be dare, in language like this, that such was 
placed, if thus instructed, they affiritied their deterndynation, and 'they might be 
that the Burmese had no re;i-iontible ground a«>sured tlmt such a declaration would do 
for complaint, no cause for irntatpin, and mote to raise their character for honour 
that they began u war which, on tlieii (the and integrity, than the falsehood and hy- 
Compnny’s) part, w'as totally unprovoked ? pecrisy they had indulged in hitlierto. He 
He had laid helin'c them a coiui lined sc- sai||, ,Mdly and at once, tliat every man 
ries of piovocatioiis and outrages peipe- w'ho^^Vc his asfouit to the votes pioposed 
trated hy oui people towards the Biiiiiiests this if he did not violate his ofwn con- 
nnd he v\ould contend, that it was the science, ’'violated at least an act of p:ulia- 
height of impolicy and rashness in LWd inent^ Ilew^ould ^udte this act, l>ecausc 
Amherst to iinhiiie his hands in the blood iriaB^pcojile thought tlierc was much vir- 
of that people, after having e\cj|terl, hy tiie in ^ act of paflinincnt. His own 
our own acts, those feelings of hostility opinion on the subject Xvas, tlut acts of par- 
niul resentineiit, which were now put Ibith lianient, geneiully sjieukuig, only pressed 
ill jiistdicatioii of the war. Another leason hard upon the weuUlInrlule they let tlie 
for lii ‘1 dissenting from the votdssof thanks, stiong go free.-^Th^on. proprietor tlien 
was foiiiidi (I on an net of parHairient ; he read sec .‘U of 'the net 2^lli GeO. III., 
alluded to an act w'hich, he legietted, had cip. 2J>.] — Now if he were to refei to the 
not been long ago lenioied lioiii the sta- history of’' India, and JP consider every 
lute hook, as its proM^ioiis had lieeii le- wai x.hicli wc had uiidewk|h» he did not 
jicatedly violated hy the Indian govein- hesitate to si itip that vrty^dit^l^lected the 
inent. lie laid on two previous rxeasipns honour aril policy'^^’w iliP'Vation, and 
hi ought the suhjt^ of these violations be> had no othei object in 6iir own 

fore the court ; and on both occMsions was aggrandizement. Tlip a(!t 'explicitly set 
he met with piotestations, that the Biitish lortli, ” that it shall not he lawful for the 
government liad not voluntaril) inteifeied (Joveriior-geiieral in countril of l^irt Wil- 
wi til the native powers, buf had done mo liain, without the express authoiiiy and 
more than stood upon its own defence, t^cunence of the Court of l)^r actors, or 
Now those who know the frivolous pie- or the Secret Committee, either to declare 
texts on winch slates m the neighbourhood or eomiuence hostilities, or to entei into 
of our teiritoiies had been invaded, could anj tieut> fur making w'nr against any of 
not blit loath to heal siuheant and h}po- the native pnnees or states in India, or 
crisy made iiso of to delend sucli aggies- any treaty giiaianteeing the doimmons of 
sions. IMncIi moie honest and manly such pi iiues or states, except v\ here bosli- 
would it be to sai, at once, “ tins is a bad lilies should Wave been commented, or 
net, tills is .111 lut of aggiession, but tbe prepui.ilioiii actually made foi the attack 
ii])lio1(ling of Biitish asce|d|Uiiicy in India of the Biitish nation iii India^or of some 
calls for Its .ncloptioii.’** A* peciaration of of the states and princes, who-^e dominions 
this soit might, to bo sure, expose their it shall be engaged^by subsisting tieiities, 
cIqvcii foot; they would tbon ^.ind in the to deftnil.” It appealed from lliis, that 
open and iindisguisi'd positioner the con- there w'ere only two cases in which tlic 
qiierors of India, and they would no longer Guveriior.geneiul was nuthon/ed, upon 
feel It neccssiry to shrink from the jiistifi- his own lespoiisibilitj^tp commence hosti- 
catioii of the poMcy (hey lll^ pcrsevciinjdy ' lities ag.unst the natm^poweis in Indig : 
pursued. Tliey had repeatedly di4|if& where the native pdvvers had ^ommbneed 
proveil of the attacks which their seivants^ hostilities against us, or our allK's; and 
had made on the native sovereign s ^f In- where it dWis notorious that they were pre- 
dia, but had tlicy ever objecleit to tliPkeep- paring themselves for such Tiostilities. lie 
ing possession of the terntoi les thus pro^ contended that the Burmese war did not 
cuied? { Ihar!) It w'uuld be belter ^f #come under tiie piinciple of either of these 
their words and actions agreed Let them cas^* and that, therefore, Lord Amherst 
not altem]>t to clnini a chanicter for im- was' not niithoiized in commencing that 
partiality, whilst they wre oppressing and war, without the authority of the Court of 
gulping down hy wh^est4,e cveiy native Directors, or of the Secret Coininitt$}c. 
power. Let them iiot'^prare alilbt for- lie would ask, whether preceding Gover- 
benrancci whilst they were rciamiug every nors-gcdbral had acted as I^ord Amherst 
cunouest which had been tlirovl ' 11 into their h^donc? It must he evident to every 
hands by the fortune of years ( Hear fj one who considered the distance of India 
If it were congenial to the clinracter of from tliis country, and the long per^d 
the British power lu India, if its mainte- which must necessarily elapse Jii making 
nance and security depended on the goint and returning communications bet^ircen 
of obtaining the sovereignty of the whole them, that the attacks oCrtlun native princ^ 
of India, let them at o r » avow it, and say must be repelled by instant hostilities, 
openly,*“ the Bntidi pi ms must be para- without waiting for authority /from the 
, home 
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ftonne governirient. liie |ic^ of j^arliametit .every ptii^^le of ttound policy. Lord 
to ivhich be bad niferred made hrfjftxcep- H&stiiif]^ had lYOinted out for his successor 
tion for ^cli cases. He hctwevc^ main* the policy he ought to liavc followed, 
tained, that in all cases ^hcre^circuin. Hut it uufoitiinately liappencd, that the 
stances would allow of reference being value of that great man’s services were not 
mu^ to the home government, the Go- appreciated until the lamentable dolicieucy 
vernor-general was l^^und tamake it, and of Lord Amlieisl was discovered. Lord 
not to commence hostilities until he had Amherst cliose to follow a dillerent policy ; 
obtained tlie sanction of the Court of Di- and now they were, called together to 
rectors, or of tlie Secret Committee, ^Utho- thank Iiiin for it. lie could not, for two 
rlsed by the il(»rd of Control, 'ilow did or three reasons, give his consent to any 
Lord Hastings "act wjHi resj)ect to the war such vote. Fir«t, because of the weakness 
against the Phidarrecb^ Pid he rashly oChis ndmiiiistintioii ; and hcc.ause the rc^ 
and iiioonstdeibtcly enter upon tlij^\ar ; solution said, that Ins lordship deserved 
or did he not, on the conirafy, ap^y to their thanks “ foi earying on a just war to 
the home government fpr inspmettpiis, as a favoarable conclusion” Now' suppos- 
to bow* he was to act? EveH proprietor ing the war to have been commenced on 
present WOyld W^leet, that Lord Hast- just grounds, he maintained, that laird 
ings w'fote to thtnpburt^of Directors, de- Amherst deserved anything but tlianks for 
scribing the atrcft'fties which the Pi lukirrccs the inannfr in which he had prosecuted 
had coinmittcdi and w'pfC committing; and it. When wai li.id been earned into an 
asked, whether they Would allow liiin to enemy’s country, it had often been the fate 
make war upop^liem, for tbe/ purpose of of the invaders to he ill pioviiled with the 
pntling The Court of Diicc- nceessaiy resources to ensure success, ami 

tors gave'^'l inous a]i]iroval to the in ease the blame of failure must 

ap|)licatio^, lordship. The conduct rest^ilwn those who sc||it out such an ill- 

of I.oid was wise and di'Cieet: punided expedition ; and not upon those 

he was aWarc, that tlie ciieumstanees of who are appointed to command it. It 
the case did mol rccjiiirc him to have iui- would be w'cll, if, on fiilure occasions, on 
mediate recourse to arms, and be tfiereforu enemy’s teri^toiy should not be invaded 
resolved 'to pursue the path elnikcd out fdf without moie lonsideration being display- 
him by the acCof parliament, .ind to rlfrr ed foi the wants and comforts of the army 
the rpiestion of |)bnce or war to the deei- than tliat wliieb Loid Amherst shewed in 
Sion of the Court of Directors. Lord semliiig the trenieiifloiis power lie did into 
Atn]lcr^t, Iiow'cvei, who unfortunately was the Hiirinese empiie. If the war were 
not gifteil with the piiifleiicc and judg- unjust in its origin, there was reason 
meiil which had cbstinguislied his piede- enough on that point for his objecting to 
cessor, resolved, in a ease whith might the vote; hut if it w'cre a just warfare, 
have liLcn i;eferrc(l to tfiahome govern- then the heedless way in winch it was pi o- 
inent, with ns little injury to the Com- seeutc'd, was ulhnent to^i'nsnieliiscuii- 
pany’s inierests a*, was experienced in the tempt and fOQd^n nation. He Kjieated, 
case of the war with the Pindaiiees, to that Loid Atnheist had I'lvished, with a 
w'hieli he liad jpst aifuded, to declare w'ar ]>rodigalily unparalled in our history, tho 
at once against the Burmese; toward^, blood ani bravery of British suhjL^'ts. 
whom, even if they had been the nggres- Was he (Mr. Hume) asked how he siip- 
sors, which he denii^, the Governor-gene- portiil this* assertion, he w'oiild tell them 
ral ought to have IjwlHited the same for- in a few w'ord^ 'riie v\ar ngainsl the Biir- 
bearaiia^ t(s shown by Lord was dtfluied, and their territories 

Miiito, Lord Hastings, and liis other prc-|panvaded, in the month of March, 1H24. 
decessors. The conduct of Lord Amherst, At a lime, when the monsoon was coming 
tlien, in deparjpng fiom the line of policy on, imd when it was impracticable to 
which liar! been pursued for so many years „«cairy v\ar into the heart of the Buiincsc 
by our Govcrnors-gencral in India, ought empire, without such a waste of men and 
to he visited with the condemnation of*^ money as the occasion neither called for 
that court, and of every person anxious for nor justified. Lord Amherst sent a forre 
the security of this British power in India, to iLngdhn, the Mgross of which involv. 
He would now, for argument’s sake, sup- ed such a loss of mbod and of ti ensure, as 
pose that the war, was to the full as just was never seen ^before, nor, he hoped, 
and as much calh'd for, as its ^pporters wouldicvcr be again seen. A force was 
were desirous of maintaining; and in employed, ^ which was admitted on all 
this case tlicy must j^ollect there was han(j|| to have bc'en ns fine a one as ever 
another point for their^ consideration, went from the confines of India. Now 
pamcly the manner in which Lord Am& what was the course tliis armanientpur- 
bad conducted it. Now he had no sued? It was ordered to remain encamp- 
'^wraition in affirming, that, from the be. ed in the place where it first landed' 
^tming to the dbd of the business, his an island,— -which the planners 
lordship adopted a line of conduct opposed pedition did not kn 
to the statute law of the land, as well as to *' the force was 
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order to march up the enemy’s country. 
This first step displayed an ignorance in 
the directors of the expedition, the equal 
of which was only to he found in that of 
the planners of the NValcheron expedition. 
The army thus cooped up, found it im- 
pofifiible to prosecute their operations any 
further during that season ; and thus re- 
mained a prey to privation and disease, at 
a time when they should have been en- 
gaged ill active exertions. They were 
compelled to wait tliere till the return of 
cold weather, in order to ensure the 
chance of success in tlie business in which 
they were embarked. Now if any one 
should appiovc of the entering ufion this 
war by Lord Amherst, surely they coiihl 
not but condemn the commencing it in 
the manner he lia<l descnl>ed| aii<l at the 
season which was selected hy hfs lordship. 
They would reply, he was confident, in 
the negative. He maintained the fact, 
that the death of every man who fell a 
victim to disease in tlie ill.planned expe- 
dition to Rangoon, was (o be laid at the 
door of those who advised that nmeihent. 
From the cxpeiieace he had had in being 
attached to a body of troops which siifier. 
cd in the seveiest manner from the cli- 
mate, he could say, that the soldier who 
would face, without hesitation, the bay- 
unel and the cannon, lost his energy and 
efficiency w ben he saw debility and sick- 
ness surrounding him on every side. 
When the monsoon was over, onr troops, 
instead of being fiusbed with health, and 
anxious to meet the enemy, were much 
dispirited. But he must do justice to the 
gallantry of these troops ; they were al- 
ways ready to turn out and face the foe 
whenever he presented liinHitif in the field. 
But at the dose of the monsoon, there was 
hardly a single detachment fit to take the 
field in the whole ormy. It would be 
idle to deny, that if they had had a dis. 
ciplined adversary to contend with, the 
conflict would have termtoled in results 
which every one of them would liavc had 
reason to deplore. Good fortune, rathe^l 
than good management, had favoured 
them ; and that circumstance of itself was 
sufficient for his witholding his con- 
cun ence to the vote of thanks to Lord 
Amherst, who had Icfl the honour and 
safety of the British empire in India so 
much to chance. He^jhad another point 
to urge on the notice of tlie epurt in con- 
sidering whether a vote of liianks ought to 
he adjudged to Lord Amherst lor his 
mode of conducting the Byirmese war. 
He would put it to any member, svhp was 
inclined to appro^*e of such a vote, whether 
any other mam but Lord Amherst would 
have left the froutier on the Nunf river, 
with only a few giius and a very small 
force of horse, and consequently open to 
the attack of the whole army of Arracan ? 
Such a lamentable want of foresight and 


judgment was there displayed, by his lord- 
ship, .%bat Copt Noton's detachment at 
Ramoo— a party composed of as brave 
soldiers as ever earned arms, was cut olT 
almost to a man, by an overwhelming 
force. He had been assuied by one of the 
officers who had escaped from ^ Uie 
slaughter, that the supply of ammunition 
to the troops was so scanty, that they were 
compelled to husband it with the greatest 
care. They, however, maintained the po- 
sition they had taken, because they never 
considered ij, possible that government 
intended that its support should depend 
upon them alone. They were daily look- 
ing out for supplies and reinforcements 
and it v^as not till the last cartouch 
was used, that th a ^ ^ nviction flashed 
upon their mind, t||PRhey were utterly 
abandoned to the r.sge of tl»c enemy. 
The fate of this detachment reflected 
disgrace on Lord Amherst ; and until the 
circumstancdli under which it originafed 
should be explained, he would not consent 
to the proposed resolution. He had still 
a further cause of compHiinI against his 
lordship. He could not concur in tlie 
panegyric which had that day been passed 
upon him, when he contemplated the 
manner in which he had treated one of the 
Unest corps, 1,000 strong, that Bengal 
i!^r (xisHCsscd. He well recollected, that, 
at the commencement ' of the Burmese 
war, the terror inspired by those people 
was very great ; and that, on the Chitta- 
gong frontier, which was the destination 
of tins corps — it was believed that the 
people made use of certain incantations 
which render^ tliein invincible. How 
could he tlicn agree to a vote of thanks to 
Lord Amherst when he was informed that 
his lordship had driven to mutiny a corps 
placed under his eye at Borrackpore, W'hich 
had not lost five men by desertion ? He 
had driven them to mutiny by refusing to 
listen to their complaints, and to order 
them the supplies without which they could 
not set out to Chittagong? Ilow could 
he (Mr, Hume) agree to such a proposi- 
tion when he was mso told that his lord- 
ship allow'%1 500 of these men to be mowed 
down by artillery, and to be mtped by our 
infantry, because they had declared their 
resolution not to ilo that, which they could 
not, in fact do, witliout the assistance they 
required ? He had, on, more than one oc- 
casion, stated his opinion tlint this affair at 
Barrackpore was one of the most revolting 
massacr^ that ever was perpetrated in the 
British dominions, and that opinion yet 
remained unchanged He asked again, 
could the origin, progress, and actual re- 
sult of that transaction be stated ? He 
had beard that the report of the Court of 
Inquiry appointed to examine into the 
affair, had been cominunicated to the 
Court of Directors. If such were their 
case, Uiey had kept it entirely from the 

public 
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public eye, and hod contrived, by so doing* not one of the native officen joined in the 
to render themselves parties in the ig^uity mutiny ; but when General l^lsel charged 
of the transaction. They roust know them, on their allegiance to the company, 
where the fault lay ; — and, whether it was to fall out of the ranks, they immediately 
with the Governor-general, orHhe Com- complied ; and joined the English troops, 
xnander.in -chief of the forces, or any thus proving their attachment to the 
other person, it became them to disclose country and their title to the character of 
it, and to let the blame fall where it was loyal men. If it were proper to punish 
due. At the present moment, wanting men for misconduct, it was equally right 
full and precise information on this sub- to reward them for good conduct. It 
ject he would be sorry to say, that tiie might, therefore, have naturally been ez- 
person most in fault was Lord Amherst ; pected that Lord Amherst would have 
but witli respect to one part of the mclan- bestowed some mark of approbation on the 
cboly transaction he (Mr. Hume) would native officers, who had done every thing 
be able to show, beyond all question/ tliat in their power to suppress the mutiny ; 
Lord Amherst was highly blaineable. He and failing in that object, had quitted the 
must, however, again repeat that j[ia was ranks of their comrades and rallied round 
not in a situation^ give an opinion as to the Company's troops. But this had not 
whether there wejHpt persons who were only not been done, but a general order bad 
even more entitlco^m blame than his lord- been issued* in which the affair at Barrack- 
ship. lie had before, in reference to this pore was denominated a disgraceful muti- 
subjcct, accused Lord Amherst of liaving ny, and the officers were dismissed from 
aeM with cruelty and precipitation. He the service on the supposition that that 
(Mr. Hume) had been blamed for having affair could not have taken place without 
done so, and he had heard it asserted, more the coifsent and concurrence of those oflS- 
audibly Uian in a whisper, that he should cers. The hon. prop, then read the order 
have directed his indignation against tlie alluded to: (for which ace Anal. Joum,, 
Commander-in-chief instead of the Go- vol. xix., p. 457.) He thought that the 
vernor-gcneral, were they prepared to issuing of such a general order was more 
approve of his causing to he mowed down, likely to retard bringing any future muti- 
with artillery, one of the iiiicst regiments ny to a close, than any thing tliat could 
in India, withiout knowing more respect- have been devised. If this act stood alone 
ing the circumstances which led to such a he tliought no body of men could come to 
terrible catastrophe. Until that was done the conclusion that Lord Amherst had 
he must blame Lord Amherst, the Com- acted with wisdom and justice. He would 
mandcr-in-chief, and above all, tlie Court now draw his facts from a source w'hich 
of Directors who had suppressed itifor- could not he accounted partial, to prove 
mation, which, on every principle of jus- how the Indian Government strove to keep 
tice and policy, ought to have been laid all information upon this subject from 
before the proprietors : he introduced getting abroad. A letter was written to 
this subject into the present discussion every editot^pf a newspaper in India, 
because, in his opinion, it formed part of commanding hint not to publisli any in- 
Lord Amherst's conduct ill the manage- formation relative to this transaction, which 
ment of the war. Tlie regiment, in ques- might be received by him, whether it was 
tion, was ordered to march to tlie Chitta- good or bad. He bad in Ins possession a 
gong frontier, to act against the Burmese; letter from an editor of one of the Indian 
but, for liie causeii faftfore mentioned, they journals, statipg that ho had received a 
refused to obey order. If it were communicatx(j|iN>f the description, to which 
necessary, he cohld prove that the 13th ||lic (Mr. Hume) had alluded, from the 
regiment mutinied at Midnapoie from Persian secretary to Government, and 
similar causes ; and the vaccillation ezhi- commanding him not to take any notice 
bited by the government, on that occasion, of having received it in his journal, on 
served to encourage the mutineers at Bar- pain of the highest displeasure of Govern- 
rackpore. Suppose, that, for the sake of ment. He thought, therefore, that the 
argument, he were to admit that Lord court had a right to citpect, under those 
Amherst did not, in any way, interfere to circumstances, tl^t the result of the in- 
hriiig about the dreadful massacre at Bar- quiry, which w» instituted upon that 
rackpore ; he must nevertheless condemn melancholy affair, by the officers on the 
him for having afterwards sanctioned that spot, should be laid before it, in order to 
proceeding. After the mutiny wi^ sup- come to a decision as to the party that was 
pressed, a document was published, which to blame. “ He could not, in the absence 
ought, in bis opinion, to determine the of all information, be expected to approve 
court as to the manner in which they of Lord Amherst for an act which was 
should deal with tlie motion before them, enough to shake the o)>edience of evero 
It was dated Fort William, and, therefore native regiment in the British service. He 
.Lord Amherst must he deemed responsible did not think that the danger which might 
for it. In order to make this document have resulted from that act, arose so much 
intelligible, it was necessary to state that from the ezecution, by military law, of 
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^00 individuals, as from the circumstance, 
that at that time the British army was 
entering into the territory of an i>ne|ny, 
of wliose resources tlie English were al> 
most ignorant, and when there were be* 
sides serious gioiinds for apprehension 
from the eastci n and western sides of the 
Peninsula of India. Those calamitous 
results, which one might naturally have 
expected to follow this inililary exet ulion, 
did not ensue ; but be believed it would 
require kindness and legard to be shewn 
for many years ton aids the native troops, 
befoie tbeir feelings of resentment could 
be softened. Tlmsc \indictivc feelings had 
not been dnninislied by the punishment 
iiiHicted by l^ord Amherst on those of the 
mutineers, uhose sentence was commuted 
from hanging to iiard labour on the high 
roads. Sue h a punishincnt w'as considered 
more disgracciiil and duel than death it- 
self by Br.iniins, and men ol honourable 
feeling The Com t of Dii et tors w ere en- 
titled to the apjnnbatiaii of that (ouit for 
ordering that punishincnt to be remitted, 
and he supposed that order had been given, 
because, upon a levicw of the whole cicc, 
it appeared only due to the suflerers. lie 
ivas peifeclly aware that it required the 
strong aim of powei tosuppresi a niutiiiy 
w hen it was once coninienced ; but he 
thought that even then, power ouglit to 
be tempeied by merry , and that those pos- 
sessing powci should never forget theii 
duty as men and clii'stiuns. He would 
read to the court a letter on this suh)cci 
fioiii the hun. Cupt. Anilieist, to an otK- 
ter of the Bengal service. It stated as 
follows.— “ Public iiiinour Will have pio- 
bahly con\e)ed, eie lies reatlie> >011, ihc 
account of the Cov('iiior-g|n(.iars let.il. 
As he wishes the giotinds which ha\c in- 
duced the authoiillcs at lioine to ado}it this 
nieasure, to he made as public as possible, 
that all may luve an oppoitmuty ot judging 
of Its justice, 1 hciid you the pniticulars 
of the case.*' He would now direct the 
earnest attention of the court to one pas- 
Mge in this letter. It had been '•tcitcd by 
Loid Amherst and hia friends, ns one 
reason for limiting the Iiheity of the press 
ill India, that thcie was no ptibi ic 111 that 
country, capable of propeilj consideiing 
acts of state. Loid Ambcist bad repeat- 
edly objected to allow the press to become 
umpiie ill an> case where oiliers weto con- 
cerned ; hut as soon as his own conduct 
was blamed, he dosiicd (hat “ all may 
have an opportmiily of jud,j;ing of its jus- 
tice,” even iho'sc whom he liad before 
declared as inctipable of foniiing any judg- 
ment. He (Mr. Hume) could nut let 
that opportunity pass of making those ob- 
scrvatioiis on the press. Ho was glad he 
had caught one of ns enemies on the slip, 
• proved what incon.sistencics a man 
jnight be guilty of, if he should ever devi- 
<^tc from the path of principle ; and tliat 


the only w'ay to escape falling into incon- 
gruities, was by adhering strictly to the 
dictates of reason. The letter then went 
on to state* — “'file first observation is, 
the delaj^hiih occurred in sending home 
the report' of the Court of Inquiry, on the 
causes, u'hich led to the mutiny at Barrack- 
poor ; the second is, that the evils disclosed 
before that court, were not immediately 
redressed ; the tliirrl , that the government 
omitteii to comment on the report when 
furivarding it home. Tiie answer to the 
first is, that the report was so voluminous, 
that iriuch time necessarily elapsed, before 
It could be pel used by the members of go- 
vei nment, attending at the same time to the 
routine of their official duties. Thelate Mr. 
Adam w'as also, at that time, sliortly expect- 
ed in Calcutta, and ttft Governor-general 
was anxious, narurall^oohlaiii thg opinion 
of 10 expel lenced a man upon such an 
important question. The answer to the 
second is, that if the coiiit bad d^t^iiyied 
their piccipitalo judgment about ^Ifbit- 
night, they wcaild have found, that not 
only all evils were redicssed, but that ad- 
ditional pay and comforts weie granted 
to the Hoops in Arracan.” Now, he 
asked the court, whether they w*crc not of 
opinion, that 1 /y attending, 111 the first 
instance, to the complaint of the tioops, 
tluit their former comfoits and con- 
veniences when taking the field against 
their enemy li.id been denied them, had 
been attended to and redressed, whether 
they dol not think that all the mischief of 
that lamentable afiair might have lieeii 
avoided . aiul, if so, must not very great 
lilame rest in somequartei, winch ought 
to he fully known? 'J'lie biter piccecdt'd : 
** As to the third complaint, it is an- 
swered, til. it all comment was omitted, 
because none wai. rccpiired, the case being 
as clear as jiossilile, and icquiiiiig no ex- 
tr.iordinary intellect” (that, •^aid Mr. 
Hume, was truly a fine compliment to 
to the Court of Diiectois) ‘‘ to determine 
who were to blame and who were not. 
It was omitted out of delicacy to Sir E. 
Paget, who, as a member of the govern- 
ment, must have passerl a censure on him- 
self and on tliose immediately responsible 
to him.” An awkwaid secret was thus 
divulgid, namely, the intimation that the 
loport I ensured Sir E. P.iget and those 
that acted under his orders. If that gal- 
lant officer liad any regard for his churac. 
ter, which this letter had a tendency to 
implicate, he must either sit dow’ii with 
the BUgma upon him, or call for the docu- 
ment referred to. If Lord Amherst was 
innocent, he (Mr. Hume) had done him 
great injustice. The blame, he now be- 
lieved, attached to other quartet s ; and he 
called for documents in order to judge 
whetiier he was correct. His object was, 
not to condemn Lord Amficrst, but to 
cause the production of furtlicr papers. 
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Ue believed it would not be denied that it 
was the paramount duty of an exeoutive 
government to see that ample means were 
provided fur the sustenance of troo|)s 
dcsi>atcbcd on foreign service, ^t might 
l>e remembered, that when a lara change 
took place in the commissariat depart- 
ment, tlic reason assigned was the neces- 
sity of supplying the troops with greater 
rapidity and certainty. Now the facts 
w'hich had come to his knowledge induced 
him to assert, that the Bengal arniy never 
left Its cantonments on its own soil worse 
provided than it did in the last war. This 
was the sole cause of a great deal of the 
disease and disappointment which that 
army experienced. lie did not e<Mnplain 
so niiicli of the troops in Arracaii dying 
of disease, as of dying through the 
neglect of the Indml government in fur- 
nishing supplies. The outcry raided in 
India against this disgrareiul and un- 
nec9ti(iaiy want of supplies was the cause, 
lie‘‘iy^^ie\ed, of an iiupiiry being insti. 
tilted into the matter. So great as the 
want of necessaries, as to cause liiseusc 
and death in every rank, until, at one 
time, no inoie than 180 men ht for mili- 
tary duty could he foiiiid in the whole 
army, llad the Ilurmese possessed any 
ordinaiy portion of eiiterpiise, and had 
they at the stime time but known the fact 
of our soldiers perishing from disease, they 
would have cut off the whole ainiytoa 
Ilian, without any possibility of escape, 
hold Amheist was at the head of the go- 
veriiineiit, and lie ought to have h<ui the 
jirecautioii to take measures, not only for 
the military suppoit ot the soldiers, hut 
for their .ictiial sustenance ; nud, in jus- 
tice to those soldieis, who slicwed in that 
campaign as much hiavery as had ever 
been shewn before by any set of men, a 
full and impaitial iiupiiiy was iieces.aiy. 
Having now stated what lie consKletod 
the conduct of Loid Amherst to have 
been, he begged to shew the diircience 
between his pioceedings and those of Sir 
T, Monro. He had lieaid accounts so 
lionourable to that officer's kiiuliiess and 
humanity, and so stiongly proving the 
attention, regard, and foresight w'itii w iiich 
he providerl for the w'ants of (he troops, 
that he should feel himself guilty of injus- 
tice to that officer if he did nut mention 
his peculiar worth to the court. He (Mr. 
Hume) only wished that Sir T. Monro 
}.ad been at the head of the government 
when these unfoitunale dissentions first 
began. How different would have been 
the coiirae he would have followed ! 
would have preserved, for the necessities 
of the country, thousands of gallant men, 
who had fallen victims to disea^ and 
want. Hapine, w Inch necessarily attended 
upon a state of hostility, would either 
have been entirely prevented by unbroken 
peace, or greatly diminished under bis 
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(lersonal influence. He made these ob- 
servations, becouse he wished that the 
Cogrt of Directors would not allow any 
motive of private friendship or interest, 
or any solicitation of official persons, to 
induce tliein to send out an individual to 
India as Governor of that empiie, whom 
they believed in ttieir hearts to be unable 
to discharge tlic duties of so high a sta- 
tion. He understood that the Directors 
were not all agreed as to the propriety and 
expediency of Lord Amherst's lieing 
sent to India; and, for all the evils that 
had followed the appointment of that 
noble lord, the Court of Directors had to 
answer in the sight of God and man. 
lint if the Coiiit of Directors elected 
persons to fill iiigh situatiui.s to which 
they weio not ecjijul, then the blame did 
not rest entirely with them, nio pro- 
prietors iiuhvidiially shared the odium 
wiUi the Directors. He exhorted them, 
tlieiefore, in future to correct the errors 
into wiiicli they had fallen. He lepcatetl, 
that wo weie not in a eundition to aw'ard 
n))probiition to I.ord Amherst. He was 
not speaking of liim in ins capacity as a 
piivitte gentleman. In jiruiite life, lie 
iiiid heaid, he was a icspected and u re- 
speetable character. He (Mr. Hume) 
was perfectly eonvnieed in his own mind, 
til it the woi Id had sustained more mihcliief 
from imbecility and ignorance than from 
direct rogiieiy. (//erir, hear ') lie was 
not prepared to give Uie vole required of 
him, and his 1 Casons for Ihib iimbility be 
had evplnined to the court. He would 
tiiereloie move as an iimendincnt, that all 
the words in the oiiginaJ resolution after 
the word ** that'* be expunged, and the 
following ln'«e||g‘(l in tlieir place 

“ That this court cannot agree to vote 
thanks to Lord Amherst, the Govenior- 
gciieiiil in India, for lies conduct in the 
w'ar with the Burmese, as the detads of 
the causes and progicss of that w^ai have 
not been laid beiore tins court, to enable it 
to foiTn a culm and deliberate opinion 
such an important Kiihject, piirticulariy as 
the legislature lias, in the ‘^4-th Geo. III. 
cap. 2o and subscfpieiit acts, declared, 
that * to pursue schemes ot conquest and 
extension of dominion in India, are mea- 
sures rcqiugimiit to tlie wish, the honour, 
and policy ot tins nation ; and that it 
hliull nut be lawful for the Governor-gene- 
ral find Council of Fort- William, without 
the express consent and authority of the 
Court of Directors, cither to declare war 
or commence hostilities, except when hos- 
tilities have actually commenced, or pre- 
parations actually made for the com- 
mencement of hostilities against the Bri- 
tish nation in India,’ of which this court 
has no satisfactory account, and os Lord 
Amherst did declare war and invade the 
territory of the Burmese government, 
contrary to the law of the land and with- 
out 
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oiit the previous sanction of the Court of 
Directors, this court cannot approve of his 
conduct." 

Mr. Hume again rose for the purpose 
of stating, once fur all, in order that it 
might not be supposed he wished to im- 
ply censure in the amendment ; that his 
desire was the suspension of all judgment 
in the liusiness until further inturination 
was afforded. 

Sir John Malcolm said, that he had 
come to the discussion ot the question 
before the court Mith feelings of the 
utmost impartiality, lor he iiad not had 
time to peruse the voluminous documents 
placed before the court. There were, it 
must be allowed, many points in the 
speech of the hon. member for Aber- 
deen, in the justice of which every one 
must concur ; but thei o w'cre also several 
which he, lor one, could not hut condemn. 
As the hon. member had so frequently al- 
luded to his (Sir J.'s) recent piihiication, 
he felt himsell imperatively called upon to 
declare' his own view^s and his own state- 
ments ; and, in so doing, lie W'oiild shew 
how different they w’erc from tliose which 
the hon. member had thought proper to 
attribute to him. The impressions his 
mind hud received, he hud deliberately 
stated and presented to the public eye ; 
and sure be was, if bis recollection of the 
terms in which he hud stated them served 
him in the least, that they were far tioin 
warranting the inferences the hon. mem- 
ber had diawn trom them. He did not 
intend to hlamo the lion, member tor 
drawing these conclusions ; but, on the 
contrary, he ought rather to return Jnm 
Ills cordial thanks for the generous way 
in w'hicli he had treated ^hat ho (Sir 
J. M.) had written His (Sir.f. M.’s) 
attention in wntiiig that w'ork had lieen 
solely direi'tcd to facts, and he begged to 
be allowed to say, in his own justication, 
dint he pretended to nothing further than 
to make a faithUil record of tliosc facts. 
He would, in the first place, dispose of 
the circumstances which related to the 
settling of the Mugh emigrants on the 
Chittagong frontier. This course com- 
mon fiiimess to Lord Amherst dictated ; 
and he must say, that the faults com- 
mitted in locating them there, if faults 
they could be called, were certainly Uiose 
of humanity; and eirois of that descrip- 
tion, a.s the hon. member bad justly ob- 
served, they were always inclined to par- 
don. He (Sir J. M.) might bo wiong in 
his Wew of that subject* but lie could not 
certainly approve of the policy w hicli di- 
rected the loi^ating of tliose emigrants so 
near that parcieular frontier; be be- 
lieved they had, utter finding a refuge in 
our dominions, l>een guilty of very great 
atrocities. The Company had settled 
them on a spot where it was considered 
tliey would become more humane and 


ctvifized ; but instead of cultivating the 
arts of peace, they had perpetrati&d the 
most unjustifiable aggressions on the inha- 
bitants of the Burmese territories. The 
Company iiad, to be sure, endeavoured 
to punish and repress these excesses; 
but tins could not be effectually done, 
owing to tlie nature of the country they 
inhabited, wdiicli was a complete jungle 
from one end to the other. The Burmese 
w^erc not, howe\er, the only people on 
whom the Mughs committed atrocities; 
tlie inhabitants of Chittagong Came m ulso 
for their share. The emigrants thus be- 
came not subjects of hut rebels to the 
Coni])any. Tlie incessant repetijfion of 
these outrages induced the Coitifiaiiy at 
length to form boundary alliance w'itli 
the Burmese government, wliieh enabled 
us to iiitioduce Bunne&c tioo(>|, to put 
them down. It w’ns impossible to deny 
that success did not follow this m^^sufi^'j 
that the Mugh emigrants did not still 
continue tlnir aggressions on the Bur- 
mese ; or that the Burmese authorities 
did not complain of them, and that le- 
peatedly, to the British government. But 
could the Company, w'hen they knew the 
horrible cruelty which had been exer- 
ci^ed by the Burmese on these poor emk- 
grants; could they, be asked, abandon 
them to the dispq^al of that government ? 
A sense of what was due to justice in- 
duced the C<)m])aiiy to endeavour to 
repress the horrible outrages and aggres- 
sions perpetrated by the emigrants, and a 
sense of what was due to humanity for- 
bade them to give up the aggiessors to 
the Burmese. The onginal sin lested 
with those who had compelled the Mughs 
to emigrate in a body of 50,000 men, with 
a resolution not to return again to their 
own country. The language in which 
they had couched their appeal to the pro- 
tection of the British govenimciit w’as too 
extraordinary to be ever foigorten ; it ran 
thus ; — “ Keturn to Arracan we cannot; 
if you choose to slaughter us here, w'e are 
ready to die ; but if by force you dnve us 
away, we will go and dwell in the jungles 
of the great mountains, and will seek in 
them tliat slielter w'hich they afford to the 
lion and the tiger." If language such as 
this could have been forgotten, and the 
direful occasion which gave nse to it, the 
Company would soon liave found that all 
the petty rajahs on our eastern frontier, 
who were neither inclined to make nor 
capable of making encroachments on the 
Biurmese, would have been swept away 
by Hie pow^cr of that ambitious people, 
wdio were as vain of their own strength 
as they w^ere ignorant of tlie duties of 
civilization. It was the opinion of Lord 
Minto, than w'hom a more moderate man 
never existed, that a w'ar with the Bur- 
mese was an event to be expected before 
long, when the trifling importance which 
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that people eUadted to the preservatiea 
of ftiMidly relations wi^ this country was 
consideri^ He would not now enume- 
rate lh4Mrvarious acts of atrocity which 
were committed by the Bunrt^ on tlie 
one hand and by tiie Mngh emigrants on 
the other; but lie would declare tliis 
(paradoxical as it might appear), tliat in 
our efforts to quell these excesses, wc had 
not bm BO cruel as we ought to liave 
been, w ^er/^ This assertion be 
dcliberatdy%ade ; be was not for treating 
men widi any 'excess of humanity who, 
for a trifling and transitory advantage, 
made no scruple of bathing their hands in 
the blood of their tellow-creatures. This 


saldy declare^ that it was not for the tii* 
terest of the British government to enter 
iman such a course. Tlie BritiBh go- 
lament roust not only speak, but 
act; it must look at once tluough 
eveiy question, and say to, its oppo- 
nents, if you do not desist from your 
present offensive conduct, I will adopt 
such and such meiteurcs.**— .('jRJwir /y — 
And those measures it must always be 
prejiared to followup. (Hcoft hmrfj 
Now when Lord Amherst* arrived in 
India, it was neceBsary ho should proceed 
on the ]H>]icy lie iound in operation, and 
to follow' up, by war, the declarations 
wiiich bud been made against the Bur- 


opinioilS had been held by ninny eminent 
statesmen. The Co^pjpdttjfi’ had, however, 
pursued a diffcrentb^plalffV they had been 
indulgent, w'hcn th^^ught to have acted 

r i sewrity ; and could the bon. mem- 
(iifr. Hume), he asked, be surprised 


mesc* He (Sir J. M.) entirely con- 
curred in the opinion of that excellent 
man. Lord Minto, that sooner or later a 
war must have taken place with the Bur- 
mese; and if it had not been entered up- 
on two years ago, it must have occurred 


l^at udder such circumstances there should 
'^ne, on the part of the Burmese, a growing 
spirit of Bj^cssion ? 

Mr. Hurnc observed, that he had not 
eliarged the Burmese government with 
any such spirit. 

Sir John Malcnhn contended that such 


betore the next four years had drawn 
a close. (Cheer$»J That arrogarit p^d^ 
pic had never hod an opportunity 
suriiig their strength with oiu^j^/aim, 
despising the native powers, whom ifire 
had subjected to our authority, hiul form- 
ed a false estimate lioth of their own 


a spirit dhl exist, and tliat he was ready strengtli and of ouis. It consequently be- 
to prove it. came necessary to inspire them at the 

Mr. //ums.-—** Well, then, if you say so, same time with a sense of their own 
all I know is, that yMir book says dif- wreakness, and of our strength. The war 
ferently.’* itself, he must beg to remind the hon. 

Sir John Makolnif in continuation, member, bore not the slightest analogy 
contended that this spirit of aggreshioii, to that against the Pindarries, who were 
on the part of the Burmese government, nothing but a crew of migratory rulBans 
was observable in all its acts ; its conduct and fieebootors. The Burmese, on the 
grew' more arrogant, its letters more m- contrary, formed a regular state. He 
suiting. Wc wore threatened by its mi- was ready to admit, that both Lord Miii- 
nisters, and intrigued again.st by Its agents, to and Lor^ Hustings bad evaded, by 
They scarcely deigned to disguise tlieir every means in their powder, a war with the 
intention of exciting the Miiliratta states Burmese; and that veiy circumstance, 
to revolt against us; and this attempt perhaps, it was that rendered a war on the 
was only frustrated by not permitting late dissensions breaking out inevitable, 
their ambassadors to advance, as tliey With regard to the idea of limiting the 
desired, to Benares. They must all be W'ar to the mere l(^al defence of barriersi 
aware that it was not practicable, in every he had but one word to say. Of all the 
quarrel, to look back to the original species of Indian warfare with which he 
causes of it; and be (Sir J. M.) was was acquainted, he could affirm, that 
decidedly of opinion that Lord Amherst, none was so expensive as thot of frontier 
to whom the vote of thanks was this day warfare ; and none so unlikely to raise 
proposed, was only to be considered re- the fame and militaiy' character of Great 
sponbiblo for the state in which he found Britain. It woulil always be his firm 
tlie quarrel between tlie British and Bur- conviction, that when Lonl Amherst had 
ine.se governments, and not for the causes once commenced Uic wai, be acted right- 
which led to the differences. His idea ly in prosecuting it as he did. llie hon. 
of the case wm, that Lord Amherst was member had asked whether any prudent 
bound to consider the differences no fur- officer w'ould have sent troops to Ran- 
ther than my affected the general in- goon during the continuance of the rnoJ]i« 
terests of th« state with the administra- soon. He was not bound to tell the lion, 
tion of which he wus eliarged. The hon. member what would hidfo been tfcuB 
member for Alierdcen had contended that course he (Sir J. M.) would have pur*> 
it w^uld have been more proper in the sued, bad he been charged witJi the con- 
Indian government to limit their opera- duct of the expedition. But he would 
tions to a lieundary warfare. Now', from*, tell the hon. number that, wi^ the scan- 
the experien^ he (Sir J. M.) had had % details he possessed, Ae should not 
of that description of warfare, he could hayo ventured to describe that measunS 
VoL. XXITI. No.133. Q as 
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an iintKilttic and improper. His (Sir J« 
M/s) experionco ansured liim, that the 
determination of oificers was often ivw- 
lated on the spot by a tliousand circtnn^ 
stances, which people at a distance could 
not understand. It was not for him 
(Sir J. M.) to say what information the 
government iniglit have possessed which 
k might be considered prndont to withold 
from the public eye. He could not tell 
but that the rivers might have been 
doomed practicable for a coup dv mam on 
the principal towns of the Ihirmcse em- 
pire. He could not say, that, lietore the 
commencement of the war, lie might not 
have considered the fall ot Rangoon us 
likely to put an end to the contest ; and 
that expectation might have deceived him 
as it had done others. The hon. member 
had thought proper to allude to the 
blunders connected with the expedition 
to Walchcren ; and, if such errors could 
take place witli regard to an island so 
hear home, should it be wondered at, 
tlmt similar errors should take place in 
liidiau worfure ? Allowing that our ex- 
pectations of advantage from the capture 
of llangooii had been disappointed, was 
that cause enough to make us disapprove 
of every measure which tollowed it ? We 
had known several great men, wliose 
images stood in tliat (;ourt, to fail in 
their first enterprise, and yet afterwai’ds 
to be crowned with success ; and was 
such failure ever rememlicrod as a blot 
upon their characters? Certainly not; 
and in common fairness, lit asked the 
hon. member to extend to Ainliorst 
that indulgence winch he would not 
think of witholding Iromnny other oJfieer. 
Fi'otn all that the lion. Tneinbci liad said 
on the siihjcrt, he (Sir. J. M.) was not 
confident enough to say, that the mon- 
soon was not tlie most proper season lor 
commencing operations at Uangooii ; tor 
It might be clearly seen, that if time hod 
been lost duniig the finjp weather, instead 
of during tlic fold, his lordship would 
have been tauntingly asked, why he hud 
not sent the troops to Rangoon during 
the foul weatlier, in order to take advan- 
tage of the fair w'eather when it arrived. 
In the course ot his spee<*h the hon. 
member had more than once complained 
of the scantiness of intormation contained 
in the thirteen folio volumes which had 
been prepared for the use of the court, 
and bad repeatedly decuired, that this 
want of information wrus hi& reason for de- 
ferring his jui^neiit, and not concurring 
in the present vote. It w'ould have lieen 
os well had hon. member suspended 
his eondem nation, as well as his approba- 
tion ; tor it no sulhcient grounds had been 
offered for applai.ding Lord Amherst, 
neither was there sudiciei^t grounds for 
condemning him. In some points, in- 
deed, the hon. member's speech had ic- 


•^Thankt to Lord Amkarst, ^c, [JiW. 

minded him of what wte ci^ed hi their 
common country GibbtA by 

which a man was banged first, and tried 
afterwards. (Laughter,) Ilewas ex- 
tremely sorry that tlie hon. member had 
touched upon the subject of Rarrack- 
potc. The freedom of discussion, which 
no man valued more highly tlian he (Sir J. 
M.) did, would not permit him to cidl 
the hon. member to order ; but his 
hon. friend, if he would allow him to use 
that title, be must say, had wandered 
completely out of the record in intro- 
dueing that subject. His hon. friend 
WHS in doubt whether the blame of the 
measure w'us to l>e attached to Lord 
Amherst, to his council, or to thjft'Com- 
muii(lei-in-cliief« As a military man, be 
(Sir J M.) could «Niy,'tliat the Govenior- 
gciieml could have no different c^ourse to 
adopt towiuds a regiment undei^is 
than towards one a thousand milcjsj'rfiin 
him ; and, with respect to Sir E.ilfaget^i 
God forbid, that, on the mere unsupporU 
ed u<«scrtioii ol a piivate letter, the court 
slioukl come to any conclusion detri- 
mental to his character. Let the cir- 
cumstances in which that officer was 
placed be taken into consideration. Any 
one who had iH'cri among a mutinous 
soldiery^wiio knew what danger there 
was in an improper speech, or even in a 
look, or gesture, -Avho was aware of the 
necessity which existed for a prompt and 
vigorous line of conduct, would be slow 
ill condemning what, undersueh circum- 
stances, an oiheer of Ins character had 
done. In speaking of the general order 
wlii(*h had been issued after the mutiny 
was put down, he thought his hon. friend 
had assumed us facts certain circum- 
stances which were not supported by any 
evidence, winch he (SirJ. M.) had yet 
seen. He hud asspited tliut the native 
officers were loyal to a man, and had 
shown their allegiance to the Company 
by rallying round their European officers 
when called ^^n to do so. He (Sir J. 
M.) would be inclined to give the 
government ot India credit for acting, at 
least, with common prudence ; and, 
tliercforc, lie was willing to conclude 
tliat certain facts had been bf^ughl to its 
knowledge, which had not, as yet, pub- 
licly transpired; and, while he must 
concur in the determination of his hon. 
friend to call for further inforndatioii, he 
still must maintain tliat he bad no right 
to demand the publication of the secret 
papers of government. A publication of 
those papers might be productive of the 
very worst consequences. Let them sup- 
pose a case ; say tlie mutiny of a regiment. 
Let it 1)6 supposed that the mutiny had 
been quelled; and that a committee of 
officers had been appointed to examine 
into Its causes and progress. L^ it be 
further supposed, that this committee bad 
discovejced 
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dteowred libat ihe tavie mu^nous splritv 
ivliiftt peompted the first regfiineiit^ wm 
viflely spread through the whole of the 
army. hk>w if, under such circumstances, 
it appeared dangerous to encourage the spi. 
rit of mutiny, by promulgating its existence 
at large, would bis hon. friend ask for the 
publication of the reimrt made by the ex- 
amining officers? But the case he (Sir 
J» supposed was not a mere 

ideal Mb. It bad been his fortune to be 
one of Hie committee appointed to ex- 
amine into the mutiny at Vellore. He 
had been selected along with another 
officer to draw up its report. Now what 
was the advice they forwarded to the 
goverinnent ? They said, “ stop your 
commission instantly^lui^uire no lurtlier 
—•you are sitting bpon<»a barrel of gun- 
powdefijpaiid you will be safer in rcmaiii- 
iw as^ou ore, than if you persist in 
ptml^iing what will spread far and wide 
Idle Wloyalty of your army.” The ad- 
vice thus given the government adopted ; 
being convinced, that if once an official 
declaration of defection was promulgated, 
the spirit would be greatly increased ; aiid 
if this reasoning were appht^ to the case 
alluded to by the hon. member, might it 
not offer a justification of the witholding, 
for the pre^nt, the report of the com- 
missioners of inquiry? With regard to 
the violation of the act of parliament 
expressly made for the purpose of pre- 
venting the Indian government from in- 
dulging in schemes of conquest, his (Sir 
J. M.’r) opinions were but too well 
known ; and he might be pardoned, if he 
merely said one word upon that subject. 
Lord Amherst found this war forced up- 
on him by a concurrence of cimiinstances, 
over which be had no control; in the 
same way that former wars had been 
forced upon liis predecessors, lie liad 
now only to thank the proprietors for the 
patient 'heanng they had afforded him, 
and to say, that he held an opinion in 
diametrical opposition to ftat avowed by 
the hon. member for Aberdeen. That 
hon. member hod called upon the court 
to suspend its approbation from Lord 
Amherst until all the proprietors, both 
individually and collectively, liad Imen 
put in possession of the required informa- 
tion. Now be (Sir J. M.) would yield 
to none in his love of free discussion, but 
be muist be pardoned for saying, that, on 
tlie present occasion, he considered his 
hon. friend's opposition as carried a little 
into the figlxeme. His hon. friend was 
averse fifomr placing any confidence in 
the Court of Directors, but he (Sir J. 
M, ) followed a different course. Where 
bis information was incomplete, be should 
think himself irrational if he diif not place 
some confidence in the directors whom 
be had hratself assisted in appointia^^' 
He HionkI, tbM&Htf on the grounda bs * 


had stalad, give his entire concurvciioe to 
the propos^ resolutions. 

-^Pr. OUchriMt, would state to the court 
WMt was his honest conviction on tiie 
question before them. There was a 
tide in the affairs of men,” which miglit 
lead to ruin as well os to fortune. He 
thought tliat i^t Ihe present day mep 
were hurried aldngiiy such a dangerous 
current as tins ; we were borne away by 
the tliirst of conquest, which urged us to 
undertakings extremely injittious to our 
honour and our interests as a nation. 
This inordinate desire to extend our 
ten'itoriul possessions, led us to resort to 
means for the exiuinsion of our empire in 
India which were frequently unjustifiable, 
wliile the additions of territory thus ac- 
quired, were not only unprofitable but 
injurious. I'his desire of territorial ae- 
quisition might be carried entirely too 
far, and it was carried too for at the pre- 
sent day. We were now striving to ex- 
tend ,our advances in the East and the 
West. On the subject of the re^ntion 
before the court they were without suffi- 
cient information, and he contended that 
it would lie an act of injustice to the 
noble lord if they were to pass tliat vote 
unthout being sufficiently informed of all 
the details. W'^ith that immense jungly 
tliat wilderness of papers wdiich the di- 
rectors had submitted for the inspection 
of the proprietors, he would have nothing 
to do ; ho had made an attempt to wade 
through part of them, but without effect | 
the task was beyond his patience, and he 
had given it up. He had looked into two 
or thrive maps before he was able to find 
out this little island of Bhapooree, and 
when he did discover it, from tiic beat 
judgment he could form, it was not in 
our terntorios. We had taken possession 
of the island, and in the attempt a na- 
tive seaman in our service was shot ; and 
for tins, forsooth, we must go to war! 
Was tiicre not a pmeh more simple and 
effectual course open to us? why not 
iiavc sent up a sloop of wrar to Ri^oon 
to exfiostuiate witii the Burman govern- 
ment? Itwouldhaveansweredourpuipose 
just as well us an immediate declaration 
of war. He was sorry to perceive that 
amongst the great b^y of the proprie- 
tors tiiere was such ato^ indifference on 
this important suliject, and that so few 
were present when the omiduct of tiieix 
government was to be examined. The 
quarrel was, it appeared, commenced for 
an invasion of our territories by the Bur- 
mese, but on looking over the fiapers, be 
saw something like a re|teiiinand to the 
officer of tliat district for not being aware 
of the exact line of boundary. He bad 
Ufribra adverted to the impolicy of extend- 
ing our territories ; If they looked back to 
ttistory they would find tois remaric ooo- 
fiffined by the fote of every nation wftieh 
di Ind 
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had madi^ its possessions too unwieldy 
for governihent. Our Indian territories 
were already more than sufficiently ef- 
tended, and though he concurred in a 
good deal of what liad been said as to 
the necessity of taking decisive measures 
to check the insolence of the Burmese, 
yet he couki not bring himself to think 
that I^rd Amherst wns justified in pro- 
ceeding to immediate war. But he sup- 
posed those who defended the war wovdd 
appeal in its justification to the success 
which attended our arms. He admitted 
that we had been successful, but though 
we might have gained in our purses by 
the war, he feared it would be touml that 
it was a gain which we should hereafter 
have to regret. In the other resolutions 
which it was intended to submit to the 
court he fully concurred ; he thought the 
officers and men who served in the army 
against the Biirniese were entitled to great 
credit for the brave manner in which they 
had conducted themselves. With respect 
to the soldiers, he meant particularly tiic 
native troops, he thought they deserved 
every thing wliich could be said of them, 
but it would have been more prudent in 
that court to award tliem solid pudding 
instead of empty praise. He should like 
to hear that along with this vote of thanks 
which they were about to receive in their 
respective regiments, it was the intention 
of the court that in futui'e their individual 
comforts would be more studied by go- 
vernment than they had been hitherto : 
our native troops deserved this from us 
and policy demanded it, if they would 
wish to prevent the recurrence of such 
events as they had to lament at Bamick- 
pore. {Hear 0 In tlie resolution before 
the court there was an objectionable omis- 
sion, no mention was made of ** tlianks 
to fortune," to wliich we owed so much. 
He thought that we had ^reat good luck 
in the progress and termination of a war 
into which we had so rashly entered. It 
was an old adage that the devil always 
took care of his own, and if ever he did 
so, he certainly took care of the Company 
in the last war. {Laughter and disappro- 
bation,) Again he begged to ask, whe- 
ther before they came to such a decision, 
members of the court had read the im- 
mense mass of papers winch tlie directors 
had provided ? and if any had, he begged 
to ask how m^ of them understood 
them ? Abstracts of the whole ought to 
have been made, and then gentlemen 
would have l>ecn able to become acquaint- 
ed with theii' import. {Disapprobation,) 
But as it was, they were called upon to 
decide without knowing the real merits of 
the question before them. He must now 
call^ the attention of the court to another 
subject, it was the risk \vhich honest and 
honourable men ran b^ a candid avowal of 
their opinions in that court, if those opi- 


nions happened to be opposed to too 
ruling powers. He held ri his hind a 
libel which had been issued against him- 
self from the government press of Cat> 
cutta. {Laughter.) In that paper he 
had been described as a fellow who did 
not understand any of the languages he 
affected to teach, or who could not teach 
them in a way that others might under- 
stand. For tlie falsehood of this cliaigc he 
appealed to those who knew him, to those 
whom he had instructed ; he would refer 
to the Lascars in this country; let any 
one ask them whether or not he under- 
stood their language. Was he, he would 
ask, to lose his literary reputation which 
hud cost him a wliole life to cstsiblish ? 
was he to Ijc deprived of his literary pro- 
perty which it had coS; him 10,000 to 
create ? was he to l>e branded andh^l^ 
to the public as an ignorant fellow, ha- 
cause he had come boldly forwar d^ do 
his duty as a proprietor ? A 
have a moral counigc superior to the 
fcfbcity oi the lion or the tiger to do his 
duty fairly under such circumstances ; the 
gazette, speaking of proceedings in that 
court, observed that they were moved by 
Hume and seconded by Gilchrist, and 
then away went an attack upon him and 
his books ; would to God that he had^a 
seat inside that bar, {Laughter,) and then 
not a word would be said against any of 
his remarks ; but as it was he would not 
be deterred by any thing that could be 
said, he would brave all, and now say 
that he could not consciciitioiiily give his 
vote for a motion of thanks to Lord Am- 
herst. 

Col. Stanhope and Mr. R. Jackson rose 
to address tlie court at the same time; 
neither seemed willing to give way, and 
the cries ot “ chair " ^came very general 
through the court. 

Mr. R, Jackson said he 'would not give 
way, as he hud first caught tli0 Chair- 
man’s eye. 

The Chainkan said, that Mr. Jackson 
had before risen to address tlie court but 
had given way, he now considered there- 
fore, that that gentleman had precedence. 

Col. Stanhope hoped that fair play 
would be given to gentlemen iMot^sides, 
with great deference to the chair, he 
thought that w'hether Mr. Jackson had 
risen first on a former occasion w'bs ot no 
consequence, the question waa whether 
he rose first on the present. 

Mr. S, Dixon paid a tribute to tlie 
fmrness displayed by the chair in questions 
of precedence. 

Col. Stanhope then gave way, and 

Mr. R, Jackson proceeded to addreSs 
the court. He trusted that haring given 
way On two occasions before, after having 
caught the chairman’s attention, he should 
not be considered too particular in assert- 
ing his claim to precedence. TlieqneB- 
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tionlMsfoK ibe court \ros, in his opinion^ 
oiie«f the utmost importance. It ums 
one by the improper decision of which 
the honour of tlmt court and the interests 
of the proprietors at large might be com- 
promised. The Court of Directors had 
called iqion the proprietors for an opinion 
on the course which they had taken with 
respect to the conduct of Lord Amlicrst, 
and in order to enable them to form that 
opininiiy they had given them access to a 
voluminous collection of documents on 
the subject. In December last a motion 
bad been made for the recal of Dol'd 
Amlierat from the government of India. 
He, Mr, Jackson, had opposed it, though 
be had tlie highest respect for tlie charac- 
ters of the gentlemen by whom it was 
moved, and sccoHded. lie thought at 
that toe, and he ttiought so still, that it 
would have been most iiiiiair, most im- 
ju^^to come to a conclusion which 
umlpl blast the public cliuracter of an 
individual of high rank, without having 
the fullest information on the subject to 
which tlie motion referred ; with a view 
of procuring tliat information he had 
moved, by way of amendment, for'^all the 
papers not of a secret nature connected 
with the origin and progress of tlie Bur- 
mese war. That motion had been resist- 
ed by the chairman on grounds of which 
he (Mr. Jackson) did not complain. It 
was stated that twenty-one out of the 
twenty-four directors were as ignorant of 
the merits of that great question, on 
which thousands of lives depended, and 
respecting which thousands of lives had 
been already sacrificed, as any propnetor 
in tliat court. He was aware that by 
their oatli the secret committee of the 
directors,']to whom these despatches were 
addressed, were bound not to disclose any 
tiling which came to tlieir knowledge in 
that capacity, until authorised by the 
board^ of control. This was regulated 
by an act of parliament and he therefore 
could not complain of l^ing individually 
kept ill ignorance of that, from tlie know- 
ledge of uliich twenty-one of the direc- 
tors wore excluded equally with himself. 
But he did complain of the board of 
conWol, * and he thougiit that board 
worthy of blame for not giving to the 
whole body of tlie directors an opportu- 
nity of being ofiScially acquainted with 
the detpuUis which had been mode known 
to the House of Commons, which had 
been published in tlie news-papers, and 
yet^ as far as respected the E^t-India 
Company, the party chiefly interested in 
them, hM been absurdly confined to tlieir 
secret committee. Perhaps there might 
have been a wish somewhere to show, 
with reference to future measures, by 
how few persons the affairs of British 
India might be managed. {Hear, hm, 
keof!) He would not, however, press 


this point, on which muoh be said, 
but return to the subject befooe the court. 
They bad now got the papers before them. 
The indulgcnbe of the directors bad 
opened tliem to the inspection of every 
member, and he tliougbt that each indi- 
vidual was bound to avail himself of the 
means thus afforded, in order to come to 
a right judgment on the question wbidi 
they were called upon to decide. He 
asuld not agree with the learned gentle- 
man (Dr. Gilchrist) in calling thorn a 
jungle and a wilderness of documents. 
They were, lie admitted, voluminous, but 
he thought tliey might be studied witli ad- 
vantage ; and without saying that he had 
gone through the whole, he liad endea- 
voured to make <rhimself master of the 
general import of tlieir contents. He 
concurred with the lion, member (Mr. 
Hume) that those who supported the 
afiirmanvc of the resolution before the 
couit were bound to shew that the Bur- 
mete war was just and necessary ; that it 
had been wisely planned, ably conducted, 
and that it had been brought to a termina- 
tion highly advantageous to tlie interests 
of the company. These propositions, ho 
conceived, might be proved by the papers 
before them ; and he, tliougb a very hum- 
ble individual, would endeavour, before 
be concluded, to satisfy the court that the 
war had been just and necessary, nay, in- 
evitable ; that it had been wisely planned, 
ably conducted, and that its termination 
bad been productive of considerable ad- 
vantage to the interests of tlie company. 
With respect to the island of Shapooree, 
tlie disputed right to which had b^n tlie 
ostensible cause of the war, he should say 
that, whether it w'as great or small, cul- 
tivated or barren, made no difference in 
the question ; the company had only the 
alternative of laying tliemselves at tlie 
feet of an arrogant conqueror, already 
puffed u{i with pride from his achieve- 
ments over several of tlie native powers, 
or to assert their right by force of arms to 
that small island lliat the company did 
possess the right to the island of Shopooree, 
lie thought the papers on the table afforded 
the most conclusive evidence. It appeared 
that it was on one side separated from our 
territory by a small stream, sometimoa 
even fordable, while on the other was a 
deep river, which was die admitted boun- 
dary between the two states of the British 
and the Arracancsc. Tlie House of Qom- 
mons bad called for documents shewing 
die company’b right to this island, and the 
Court of Directors had sent out an order 
to the authorities in India for the whole 
details connected with the company's 
right to Shapooree. The result of diis 
order was a transmission by Lord Am- 
herst of one of the ablest papers which 
it had fallen to his (Mr. JaekM>n*s} lot to 
peruse in the whole collection. It was a 

document 
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document ^bicb would well refwy the 
trouble of,tliofie who consider^ it with 
attention. Prom this adcount it appeared 
that the company was in the exercise of 
their authority on the island so far back as 
the year 1790. I'hat it was measured by 
the company's orders in 1801, again in 
1809t and again in 181.5, and that it bad 
been let out on lease by the company's 
agents. But he had higher authorky, 
namely, that of the adversary bims^H 
Tlie government of Arracan proved ras 
case. Ihcy said that Shapooree was an 
appendage to the four great cities of 
Bengal — Calcutta, Moorshedaliad, Dacca, 
and the chief town of Chittagong. These, 
they said, belonged once to the Ilajoli of 
Arracan, and that Shapooree was con- 
sidered as an appendage to those cities, 
and consequently, according to their own 
shewing, diat island belonged to the com- 
pany as coeval with our possession of 
Bengal. Ihen, if these facts could not 
be disputed, was it suipriaing that British 
vigilance should liavc becifawakened, and 
British power exertc<l for the protection 
and preservation of ivhat was clearly Bri. 
tisli territory? But the fact was, that 
the possession of this island was only a 
pretext for attacking the colfiopany, and of 
drawing tlicm into a war. The first ship 
of ours that anchored near the island after 
the Burmese claim was asserted, was fired 
upon and one of the crew shot dead. It 
had been said that after such an act of ag- 
gression we should have remonstrated. 
We had done so, and wo had received a 
most insulting and evasive answer. We 
then sent a small number of men, who 
took possession, from which they were 
dislodged by a force of a thousand strong 
sent against them by the Burmese. Ihey 
subsef{ucntly withdrew their force, and 
our men wdio liatl succeeded them were 
afterwards withdrawn in consequence of 
ilic sickness which prevailed. By the 
letter of the 22d of October 18^3, from 
the Rajah of Arracan, written by order 
of the king in anssver to our remon- 
strance, w'e were told “ That the stock- 
ade on Siiapooree had been destroyed by 
order of his Burmese majesty ; that if we 
recoDstructed it, he w'oiild cause to be 
taken by force of aims the cities of Dacca 
and Moorsliedabad," adiling verbally to 
our messenger, “ Tliot if we attempted to 
retake Uie islandr^ie would invade Ben- 
ga)r by Assam luid Goaipore. svhithcr 
8,000 men had just gone, und Cliittagong 
by the mountains; and that the King of 
Ava bad armies ready for the invasion of 
tlie British dominions at every point." 
And in fact 5,000 men were setic into 
^ur; dominions, and by them one of our 
%ttposU at Rangoon, was surprised and 
off! Now, surely tin's upon evefy 
'pTiDcipIo Was to all intents a declaration of 
j jraTi and tba governmaut of the countiy^ 
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thua Invaded, was called npon to fapel tba 
aggression. Here was an talafid, sboam 
to be in the possession of the Company, in 
the year 1790, admitted by our enemies^ 
themselves, to be an appendage to the fou? 
great cities of Bengal our undisputed 
and long possession. And yet, when the 
Company asserted its title to the spot in 
question, it was met by the Burtnan king 
with hostile menace, and an invading 
army, jiart of a much greater forcb already 
collected by his principal general Bun* 
doolah. Was it possible for any person to 
consider those circumstances, and deny the 
justice and the necessity of a war, thus un- 
dertaken for the maintenance of the Com- 
pany's territorial rights ? But it was said 
that tlic previous conduct of the Company 
to the Burmese, in thetcception and pro- 
tection given by the Company to the Mughs, 
was sulhcieut to justify this aggression. 
He denied the fact, 'i'hc cause of AKita- « 
tion alluded to, had sulisided three ^ajs 
iHifore the commencement of the dispute, 
about Shapooiee. But suppose this irrita*'^ 
tion had continued to tliat tim&— suppose 
that like a smothered volcano it had re- 
mained ready to explode under their feet, 
when least expected, what dilfercuce did 
that make in the case ' Were they to con- 
demn and consign to perpetual disgrace 
the man who had by a prompt and decisive 
exercise of power, prevented the explosion, 
and thereby saved the Company's territo- 
ries from all the horrors of a sudden and 
successful invasion ? What would have 
been the consequence if those decisive 
measures had not been adopted? Our 
territories would have been invaded with 
an immence ond overwhelming force. The 
Chittagong district, and other parts of our 
dominions would liave been overrun, and 
subjected to the atrocities, by which those 
devils, in human form, had dc^solated all 
the countries subdued by tlieir arms. 
The ciueltics perpetrated in Assam, 
Cassay, Cuchar and oilier places to which 
these ^irbaiians had been led by tlieir 
insatiable thirst of conquest, afforded 
dreadful specimens of what must have fol- 
lowed in the Company's territory, bad not 
their invasion been diverted. It had been 
asserted on the part of tlie Burmese,^ tliat 
the British government had favoured or 
connived at the aggressions committed 
upon them by lthb previously expelled 
Mughs. For this there waa no fouJidatioo. 
The magistrate of Chittagong haddOne all 
in his pow'er to prevent them from attack- 
ing tlie Burmese, and it had been shipwfi 
by his hon. friend himself that some of 
the Company's troop.s bad accompaitiedtba 
Burman army for the purpose of driving 
the Mughs from their offensive posttlom, 
did this conduct bear the hon. member 
out in his charge of coimj^liD«;e» be (Air. 
Jackson) thought it ought to lie^reeelved 
as affording further evidence iff the peci- 
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lie dispcMitkm of owr Indian gavoEnmant, 
and of its anxiety to avoid any provocation, 
which tstnd to hosUllty. It was 

true we had given up to the llurmans, 
certain individuals of the Mugh nation 
whom they hod demanded. Tie liad looked 
into this point, and it appeared that the 
Bumtese, irritated against some of these re> 
fugeos, had entered our territory in a hostile 
manner, and demand that tliose persons 
should be given up. To tliis demand, the Iii.< 
dian government answered that they diould 
not even treat witli them until they had de- 
parted from the British territory, 'JThey 
withdrew their forces and retired. An in- 
quiry being set on foot into the cause of that 
cumpiaiiit, it was discovered that tlnce 
men who had lieen most notorious robbers, 
were guilty of aggtessions on the Bur- 
mese, and these men were given up. Now 
wliejiior this had been effectual in prevent- 
ipg wju or not, it shows that the Indian 
govcHpicnt was entitled to great praise for 
its 'moderation, which ought to have pr<^ 
disced a consequence different from that of 
invading armies ; he thought the facts which 
he had adduced quite sufficient to justify the 
conclusion that the war was just and itie\i- 
table. He now tame to the next point, 
whether the war hud been conducted in 
such a manner, as to entitle the noble 
lord at tlie head of tlic government to the 
thanks of that court. On this point the 
decision of the Court of Directors had 
been confirmed by his Majesty's Cioverti- 
ment, in the promotion of the noble lord, 
to an advanced rank in the peerage ; they 
bad even coupled Ins neW title, with that 
of Arracnii, the name of one of the 
places which he had conquered. With such 
testimonies in favour of the noble lord’s 
plan foi the war, it might seem presunip- 
tuous in him who could not be supposed 
to be skilled in such subjects, to say that 
he differed in one point from the noble 
lord’s plan. Invested, however, by tlie le- 
gislature, with deliberative rights in that 
court, and called upon tor Ms opinion, he 
was bound to give it according to the 
best of his judgement; he thought that 
considering the relative situations of the 
enemy’s possessions and usurpations, he 
would have made the war as much as possi- 
ble a maritime war. He thought that by 
such a direction of our energies, we should 
have saved several millitioa of money and 
many Unwind laves, he felt satisfied in 
this opimn from the papers themselves, 
and particularly to the noble lord’s minute, 
in which be so justly described the incal- 
culable value of' the enemy’s principal 
sea*port Raogbon, to bold which was 
to padtock his empire! ** It has,” says 
fab lordsirip, already' ibeen avowed by 
government, and ia untyersally admitted, 
that the only j^tobbl means of humbling 
the -pride^'Or ' toe Bum^e nation,^ and 
impiffiBig toem with joil; notions toe 


superior strength of the power they h«v«' 
so grossly insulted, will l>e to seise and 
occupy their pryici^ sea-ports, and niore 
especially Bangoon, As for as climate 
is concerned, we have every reason to 
believe thai Rangoon is at all times more 
healthy than any part of Bengal.” To 
tliis place, he coi]^essed, lie tlmught we 
should liave addras^d our first ahd almost 
ex<dpsive ntteiftiuii, except as to those 
otlBrnaritiine stations which he sliould 
hemfter notice ; he had a right to reason 
from what had actually happened, and 
either the capture of liangoon, which 
was to the Burmese territories as I’orts- 
mouth is to England, had not pro- 
duced the mighty consequences which the 
Bengal governmerif^lSBcrihed to it, and 
wbicli he sincerely believed to be true, or 
its capacity for producing such consequen- 
ces rendered unnecessary the attempt to 
puss an Mmy through tlie Sillict frontier 
tow'nrds Monyp^ore, as well as the at- 
tempt to pass'dltoliter army tJirough Ar- 
meunr and qiVer^!iC6^ lofty hills into the 
Burmese tcriitoty* l><>tfa passages having 
been found luipmeficahle * But lie bow- 
ed to higher tuitfionty, and assuming the 
plan thus saiK;poiu4 by his majesty’s 
goveniincnt and the Court of Directora 
to have been the wisest, he would inquire 
in the next place had that plan been 
wisely coiidueted? To 'determine this 
point, tliey should n^fer to the state of 
affairs ut Chat period. The considemblo 
teiiitury of Assam, which lies to the 
north east of Bengal, was then so far 
overrun by the Burmese, as to induce 
their continual threats of invasion, and 
the capture of our cities of Dacca and 
Moorshedebad. Cahar, an independent 
state under our protection, but so iden- 
tified witli our important eastern frontier 
of Silliet, that they must stand or toll 
together, whs already invaded ; and 
Cassay, so contigious to our doiniiiioiis, 
that It W'tfs through Cassay that Cahar, 
he believed, bad been iiiv^ed, bad sub- 
mitted to its ruthless conqueror, whose 
so\ereign had fled for refuge to the British 
dominions, and a nominee of the king of 
Ava placed on tlie throne at Mony* 
poore ; thus in great force at every point 
that could annoy us, they might wdll 
threaten to invade the Cliittagong district, 
our principal possession on the eastern 
coast of the bay of Bengal, attack those 
cities in Bengal, winch toey pretended |p 
be theirs in consequenSe of the subju- 
gation of Arracan, and break way to- 
warrb Calcutta 1 for which, as afterwards, 
appeared, they had prepared a laige army 
In Arracan two months before the time 
lie was speaking of! In tliis • predka- 
mlnt, wh^ was the conduet of the Ben- 
gal government? Thity wiAt strong and 
suceessful diveniond^.m Assam, Cabar, 
and Cassay; wbiob mioomged those 

states 
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states to strike for freedom, and mi^e- 
rittlly contributed to the final success of 
the war ; but Sibove all, and in his hiun* 
ble opinion best of all, they sent a power- 
hil naval and military force against Ran- 
goon, “ their principal sea-port,— the 
second town in their empire.** There 
was no alternative ; hostilities had in fact 
begun, Shapooree, upon which they had, 
in impudent defiance, plaJitcd the C^^l 
standard of Ava, was a mere prdt^B ! 
TJie Burmese hud fai* different, ^bd 
higher objects in view, and those, in the 
opinion of our authorities at Chittagong, 
of so practicable a nature, as to induce 
them to implore reinforcements from Cal- 
cutta, to save th^m from the peril 
which seemed to av^t them ' that which 
did save them, as he should shortly shew, 
was the taking ok Rangoon. Tlie occu- 
pation ot tliat important^'plucc, Jiad been 
made by some hon. members tTgrouiid of 
censure against the noUc lord, in con- 
sequence ot his the troops 

tliitlier so near the rol^f^^lRekly season. 
He would contend, tliiit^ljiie possession 
of that impoitant post, was owing the 
del I \ cry of a great portion of Bengal from 
actual invasion, and the ^jpeedier termi- 
nation of the war ; accoH^nicd, as that 
undertaking was, by our conquest of the 
island of Clieduba with little loss, by 
means of wliicif we had it always in our 
powejT to keep the enemy in chock on 
those parts of this coast, where his force 
w'Bs likely to be strongest, as in respect 
of the British possessions. Gentlemen 
had been pleased to deride tlie threats 
of the enemy as boinbastic! — their Lm- 
guage it was ^ruo had been lofty, and ar- 
rogant in the extreme, but tlieir threats 
had not been empty ones ! Before our 
expedition readied Rangoon, the Bur- 
mese had poured five thousand men into 
the British teiritories! ' They had de- 
stroyed our detachment at Ramoo, where 
they fortified tliemselves, being then, he 
believed, w'lthin fifty or sixty miles of 
Chittagong, evidently w^aiting lor a larger 
army of fifteen thousand men, known to 
have been assembled at Ariacan for that 
purpose, under their great Gcmcral Bun- 
doolah, and with which they tlires^tcricd 
Chleutta itself * This threat the learned 
doctor laughed at in scorn, but what 
thought the people of Calcutta them- 
selves ? Their ahu*m was not very short 
of what prevailed in London in the 
year 17*i<5, when the pretender had 
approached within 130 or 140 miles 
miles of the capital. The inhabitants 
of Calcutta, like sensible men, reasoned 
upon the degree of miUtaiy strength which 
interposed lieiween themselves and the 
invader, and their wonder %vas, that Be 
did not immediateljf follow up his success 
at Ramoo. This they imputed to Ills ig- 
norance of their delTenceleas state. He 


should show it to have proceeded firom a 
very different cause, namely, the fall of 
Rangoon; ^d nothing was more dear 
than, that hod wc not occujiied that place 
as we did, and when we did« we slunUd 
not have been able to defeat the. large Ar- 
mies that were afterwards brought i^inst 
us, and finally avenge invasion and insult. 
From these facts he ventured to condude, 
that there was nothing in the papers be- 
fore them, as to tlie plan of tlie war, which 
could justly disentitle the noble lord to 
the thanks of tliat court. Taking this for 
granted, the next question w'as, had the 
war been prosecuted wiUi wisdom, and 
necessary vigour? On this subject he 
knew that he had to combat with strong 
feelings. In the progress of the cam- 
paign, many of those who heard him had 
to deplore the loss of some near relation 
or friend, who hod perished on the un- 
healthy soil of Rangoon and Atracan, 
wdiieh latter might be called the chnrnel- 
hoiisc of the Britisli force ; but how'cvcr 
strong their feelings might be on that 
point, he trusted that the proprietors 
would divest themselves ot the prejudices 
to which suffering naturally gave rise. 
He had no connection or acquaintance 
with liOul Amlierst, to whom he had not 
the honour of being knovyn ; he had no 
feeling of private fticndship to consult; 
he judged only from the papers before 
liim. The main question was, ought Lord 
Amherst to have dispatched troops to 
Rangoon so near the appioaeh of the 
rainy season ? In considering, they should 
bear in mind the situation in which Chit- 
tagong, and several other places, he might 
say the whole of tliat part of Bengal, 
stood with respect to the enemy. Ilad 
we not made the unexpected diversion 
towards Rangoon, little doubt existed 
but that the enemy would have possessed 
himself of the chief cities of Eastern 
Bengal, and ravaged our territories ; but, 
by the seizure of Rangoon, the enemy 
hod lieen completely foiled and counter- 
acted, he being obliged to return from our 
and our allies’ ternfones, for tlie protec- 
tion of his own. Let the court contem- 
plate for a moment the consequences 
which followed our possession of Ran- 
goon. When the force at Ramoo w^erc 
preparing to mar<^ on Chittagong, a re- 
port reached thei^ieanip of our expedition 
against Rangoon.' The next acraimt was, 
and it speedily followed, tha^Ve had 
taken this, the second town in their em- 
pire. Forthwith, the troops were with- 
drawn from the British tevritoriesj Assam 
was opened^ to our forces ; Cafisay re- 
volted, and replaced its legitimo^ sove- 
reign upon die throne ; and tH|,40,000 
Burmese, which bad im^ed Cal^, out 
conlederated frontier, vice with- 

drawn by this l^ughty monarch, to meet 
dahgers nearer to his home. He wanted 

them 
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tliem to foim tliat army, which, as soon 
as the season admitted of action, was as- 
sembled for tiio purpose qf driving us 
from Rangoon. Let him &at was dis- 
(M»ed to think lightly of our success in 
tl9h; ijuarter, in justice recollect, tliat this 
place, which required an army of 50,000 
men, for ti)e vain attempt of our dislodg- 
mcnt, was taken by us by Riiiprise, and 
without the loss of ii man. It was true, 
that great had been the subsequent loss of 
human life. The authorities in India 
had, throughout these papers, fairly ad- 
mitted the extent, and fhbliiigly deplored 
it. It was, indeed, a painfiil subject to 
touch upon, but it must be looked in the 
face, and like other subjects, be dispas. 
sionately met. The gallant general (Sir 
.T. Malcolm) had eundidly ackiio\s Icdged, 
that if himselfhad been in Lonl Amliei*st*s 
situation, he was by no means prepared 
to san^that he would not liave faced even 
the rainy season for such a stake as the 
immediate possession ot Rarignon, But 
suppose that I^ord Amherst had defened 
the expedition against Rangoon until the 
following season, let the court weigh the 
consequence of such delay. The lorces, 
naval and military, winch weie to rendez- 
vouh at the AndaiiuiinK, and which arrived 
from Madras and Bombay, so cqiiqiped 
and w’lth hucli expedition, as shewed those 
governments to be in the highest older of 
administration, might not have been able 
to rendezvous so punetually another sea- 
son. In the' mean time, the Burmese 
would have continued thtnr desolating 
marches into (^ahar, Cassay, and As- 
sam, and imtil that period. The 15,()(>0 
men, waiting at Arracaii to join those 
at Rarnoo, would have jienetrutcd 
into Bengal. Rangoon w ould have been 
fortified and defended by thousands of 
troops ; and though ultimately taken, 
perhaps after a great saenfice ol life on our 
aide, the season might be too far advanced 
for us to proceed fow’ards Ava ; and a 
long period of inn<*tivity and an additional 
campaign must liavc been the conse- 
quence. All this had been averted by the 
unexpected siHznre of Rangoon , melan- 
choly and dear, he admitted, was the pur- 
chase. But might not still many more 
troops have fallen, had the war been pro- 
tracted ; and might it at last have 
ended in discomfiture, worn an enemy so 
imicb beUi^ prepared ? Ought they not 
rnjustic# also to deduct from this cata- 
logue of woe, the numbers which must 
have keen sacrificed in the defence of 
Bengal, had not its invasion been given 
up ? He presumed that no man would 
c^teiill tbat we ought •^qnicfly to have 
yielded up those rich countiies to the con* 
queror» '.and tfapaiands of our subjects, 
European and native, to Burmese mer- 
cy ! Let the Governor i# Council ^ei^ 
as to the probable cost pf their defonce, 
MalirJtmm. Vol. XXIIl. No.l.3«q. 


who say in a letter, to which he hod be* 
fore Blhidrd, “ We could not have de- 
fended Chittagong, Tippendi, and Silhet, 
during the approaching hot weather and 
the rains, by any amount of fpree which 
we could have ventured to station in their 
noxious and pestilential jungles.** 'I'lie 
sickness, however, which had proved 
so fatal, they were assured from the same 
lik^uthority, after much inquiry, and after 
t4|lncperieiice of another season, was ca- 
sual and not local ; they slate that the same 
epidemic prevailed tliat season in Cal* 
cutta to a serious degree, and in the fol- 
lowing season in Upper India. If this be 
so, the eliaraeter given as to the general 
health of Rangoon flight be strictly true. 
In the instance in question, tlie sickness, 
whether casiidl or local, liad been aggra- 
vated by the ^nt of fresh provisions. 
In gcnernl, the inhabitants of conquered 
towns were willing to return after the 
jninic bad subsided ; but in this case, tlie 
wiiole populatfdraliad fied, tcrror-btricken, 
and nothing induce them to bring 

in the produce m Cheir couhtry. Lament- 
ing, as he did, these disabtrous losses, he 
must still contend, that the government 
ot Bengal hud^o altcmativc but to lay 
the Cornpuny'm the feet of an insolent 
barbarian, or to encounter, us they had 
done, the only means oftfins humiliation. 
The next <.^ampaign the same want of pro- 
per food was not felt by the troops; a 
constant communication was kept open 
by a vast mimber of boats, no less than 
1,600 of which w^ere in continual passage 
between Rangoon and Prome, and six 
months rations in advance were always in 
dep6t. Yet the man to w'hose vigilance 
and foresight these arrangements were 
ow ing wras now to be condemned, and even 
disgnwcd, by the rejectiori of the vote 
before tlie court. Besides the possession 
of Rangoon, the Company's troops took 
several places on the coast, and established 
a line of maritime communication in those 
seas which, if rightly applied, must give 
to the Company a pov'erful command of 
the tnule of Eobtern India. These ad- 
vantages were achieved by men who 
were said to be lying down sick and inac- 
tive dtiring two whole seasons. The Com- 
pany's troops also took and desflfoycd, 
during this pexiod, several important 
blockades, and struck such terror into 
tho enemy by repeated displays oi valour, 
that that enemy w^ afrakkto look at them 
w'ith a less force than 50,000 men, with 
winch be endeavoured to regain Rangoon. 
They did, how^ever, look at them with that 
force, and w'cre beaten. A second action 
was fought with no better au^si, in 
w^ch.they lost theh general, Bandoolah. 

fo^ and 3,(^ horse in t^'^ighbonfu 
ho^ of jE*rocne. The C6inpaiiy*s tro<^ 
attacked and meated that force, and 
R . struck 
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struck terror and dismay into the Golden 
Foot itself. Kecourbu was now had to 
treaty, but it wub clear that was only to 
li'aiii time. In the despatches to the 
Indian guvcrimient at tliat pciiud, it was 
stated, that the Burmese though defeated 
in all their attemptb, were wholly unsub- 
dued in spirit, and still strong in power. 
It was not until they were again beaten, 
that the signature of the Btirrimii 
was put to a treaty, conceding eVWy 
thing i^hich wo-hud at first required, but 
one, and sorry he (Mr. Jackson) was 
tliat even that one should liave lieen 
given iqi— 'he alluded to tlic possession of 
Rangoon. lie hud now endeavoured to 
bhew that the war a lust one, that it 
was necessary, and that it had been con- 
ducted with talent. Of^ie skill giid 
ability wuth W'hiclf^t had|^cen earned on, 
tlic success attending it atTorded abund- 
ant proot. Ill ordiiiaiy life, the success 
of any incasurc was generally received us 
a proot of the skill employed in its pro- 
secution. Wliy sliould not the samo 
test be ajiplicd in the case ol the noble 
lord t lie liad succeeded, and against 
whom ? Agaiii'^t a piincc wiiOv^c power 
W'as dreaded in India, — aims hud 
Htruek terror into all tne nations siii- 
ruunding Iih ow n, each of w Inch he had in 
turn subiiigutcdft; who had ainlmssadois 
at the courts of the nalne piiiices, and 
who took rank among the profound in- 
triguers of the euht. This pi nice, whose 
fierceiieNs and thii'^t ot blood, and li ihits 
of mpine, had leiidciod him tlie scouige 
ot eveiy nation through which hu arimes 
passed, had, oi uliect(‘d to have, a 
eontenqit ot Ihitish puwei, so iniu h so, 
iliat he tliieateried to puisne our ioices 
to Calcutta ; and calculating on his 
iiieuiid oi electing that pui}>ose, he h.id 
claimed the elnef provinces of Bengal us 
his own These dispositions w'ould have 
made a prince with a much smidler foice, 
extieimdy turinulable. But wdieii it was 
coiisideied that to these lie added a skill 
in militmy tactics, whudi according lo the 
generous contcssioii ot oiii otTiceis, was 
uhnost equal to European, and tliat he 
could bring an army ot one hundied 
thousand men into the held, a correct 
iiotiod may he tin mod ot the valour and 
skill by which lie w'as oi>posed and de- 
leated. Alter the court had seriously 
weighed these matters, unless they could 
come to the conclusion that all our suc- 
oess was the insult ol chtmee — that we 
had taken the enemy's most important 
forts by chnnee— that we hud beaten one 
himdred thousand men by chance — 
they must, he though., inter as in all 
other cases, that fuccesB in these great 
measures, was the reMilt of skill, and if 
'BO let him ask how in common justice 
could they refuse L^^ pass the vote 
now proposed to ihein by the Court 


of Directors?—/' Cheers. J^This brought 
him lo the last point taken by his lion, 
fnend, namely, w'hethcr the result of 
the war was likely to prove beneflciul 
to the interests ot tlie East- India Com* 
pany ; whether the advantages to be de- 
rived from it, afforded a fair eqinvalent^ 
or more than an equivalent, for the loss 
of blood and treasure sustained in their 
acquisition; in short, whether we had too 
dearly pin chased the safety of our more 
eastern dumiiiiotis, from daring and hur- 
burouH meurbiuns ? It had been said l»y 
Mr. Findall, m^is minute, that peace 
with the Burmaa king would not lust 
longer than his inaiesty might feel it his 
interest to obstM ve it. Be it so ; let them 
then examine, it the keeping military pos- 
bessiun of the places siiriendered to our 
arms, w'ould secure us^igainst turther ag- 
gression? Jtwoiild^c recollected, that 
our district ot Chittagong, situated on the 
iippiT p«irt ot the eastern coast of the Buy 
ol Bepgak evteiided soiithwaid down that 
coast till vvhtie the Arracan dommioiis 
commenced, which also continued the 
line oi coast, till taken up by the Peguesc, 
whose authority continued along the same 
coast to Its cvtienie point ot Cape Nigns: 
the w'hole ol this king line ot coast, ex- 
tending iroin Arracan to the end ot the 
eastern side ut the Bay, had been sin ren- 
dered to us. Between this eiitiic line 
and the Bin man enqiirc, iiin a coiitimioiis 
chain ot mountains, said to he iinpuKsablo 
to an army, and these would now become 
the Buirncse bouiiciary. If it should be 
said, that the sickly season would pi event 
Us tiom maintaiiimg these advantages, he 
would leimnd the court, that the treaty 
gave them also the islands ot llamree and 
Clieduha, tioiii which they could ohseivc 
the coast in (piestion ; the Kilter of which 
islands, liowever easily obtained by us, 
W’Uh said, by the Goveiiior in coimcil, to 
bo capable of withstanding the strengtli 
of the w hole Burmese empiie. Assam, 
("assay, and Calmi, w'Cie restored to free- 
dom; and wlnle we could inamtum the 
ioiniidalile positions which he hud men- 
tioned, it W'as thought unlikely that tlicy 
would he again invaded. Wc had besides 
ceded to us the ports of Tavai and Mer- 
gui, on the Siam const, wdiicli completed 
a line of muritiriie stations in the eastern 
seas, inchiding Malacca, for whicli W'e 
had w'lsely given Sumatra in exchange, and 
our rising favourite settlement of Singa- 
pore, which miibt cvciituully let us in 
to tiiat tiade in those seas, which we had 
80 long coveted. Besides these advan- 
tages, the Company had ohtiuned a coii- 
bidcruhle sum of money, as a part of our 
indeminfieatioji tor the expenses of the 
w'ur. Ot the application ol that sum he 
would not speak, because be w*ab ad- 
drcsbiiig himself to men who hud well 
considered the iinineiibe sucnfica^a which 

had 
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had been made by their brave troops dur- 
ing the war, and who, he \vn8 sure, must 
have' anticipated him in every generous 
wish towards them. He did not covet 
that sum for their own coffers— a h'gher 
and a nobler use, he thought, might l>e 
made of it ; to tiiem«clves it would be 
but little, to those to whom he alluded it 
would be much. Was it in the least dis- 
paraging to their brave army, or incon- 
sistent with their gallant bearing, if, after 
two years of suffering and pnvations, of 
no ordinary description, ^ey had indulged 
in the soldiers* sarigiiiri^ iMlculations, of 
what might fall to their slmre as lawful 
prize ot war? Could he then give a 
higher insiance of honourable obedience 
to military discipline, or did miliOiry his- 
tory afford a brighter, than that of an 
unuy, flushed witHf,5juch hopes, and big 
with such expeetaf ions, should, when 
within a tew short marches, wlien almost 
within sight of that city, which liud so 
long filled their imaginations, vvho'se tem- 
ples were said to he filled with golden 
linages, and then; palaces with goUlen or- 
naments, halt at tlie word of their coiii- 
in.srider, ami sacrifice, without a inpniiur, 
all other f'M'liiigs to tfitir renown as a mi- 
litary body? No tnic*e was to be found 
throughout the paper®, of the slightest 
evpicssion of discontent, they confided 
in their illustrious general — they knew 
Jus affection lor his in my ; but they knew 
also the state interests with winch he was 
entrusted, and his di'termination to eori- 
snlt them ; they knew that in h»s liamls 
their honour was sate, and w^eic e{|iia!ly 
confident that tlieir per'^onal inb'iesis 
w^ould ev^er find feeling and eoiisidcrate 
guardians in the Dnoctois of the Kast- 
India Company. It was not among the 
least bn I hunt traits ot Sir Archibald Canip- 
bell’s own earcer, that he had the forti- 
tude to eirciimsriibe his miiitury glory, 
and to become a pacificattir, wdien the 
almost certainty ot uncoiulitionai coiifjuot 
svas within his reach. But the merits of 
their army needed no advocuey from liiiii 
in that court, hut he had been unable to 
resist the impulse of jaiyiiig the luimhle 
tribute of his np]>lnuse to men who had 
so eminently united hraveiy with disci- 
pline. fHcaVy hmry hear*) Ills lion, 
friend, wdio had moved the amendment, 
had objected to the present vote, bocausp 
there \vas not sufficient information on 
the subject before the court. On a former 
occasion be (Mr. Jackson) hud thought, 
that before the court agreed to pass a 
censure on Lord Amherst, they ought to 
have full information on the whole details 
of tlie war. Since then, the papers con- 
veying that information had licen laid be- 
fore the propnetors. Tfiose papers com- 
prised several folio volumes, yet his hoii. 
friend complained of not having sufUcient 
information. (Hear! and laughter, J It 


was well remarked by the lion, and gal- 
lant genera] opposite (Sir J Malcolm), 
that if there were no evidence, there 
could be no ground for founding a vote, 
disiipproving of the conduct of Lord Am- 
herst in the affair of Bamickpore. Here 
then was the inconsistency of his hon. 
friend (Mr Hume) : he retiised his assent 
to a vote of thanks vvliere every informa- 
ty|||vviis open to him ; and he wished to 
p^ a censure on a Rubjoct, where he 
possessed no document tc^ guide his judg 
ment, for not one had been laid befoic 
them rcspeeling the meeting nt Barraek- 
poor. It W’us stated by tlie gallant gene- 
ral (Sir J. Muleolm), that it vviis not 
nccessnr}", in the course of militaiy pro- 
ceedings, thaLj^ird Amherst sliould have 
been inform * of thoj eoiidiict pursued 
towiirds the rCitiiuWs, niid his lonl- 
sliip’s lieiiig iic’ar tlie scene of those 
tnnwiu'tioiiK made no difltrenee. Whe- 
ther he were near or fur off, it was 
tnoie tlinn piobalilo that Sir K. Puget 
would have adopted the same roiiise; 
and in his (Mr. Jiwk‘»ori*sy opinion, dc- 
riv'C’d from correspondence with Caleutfa, 
the eoui’se which that gallant ofiicer did 
adopt was fital iiete'-sity ' (i/<?«r, 

/icn> f) Now' be w-oiihl say, fhat if nny 
genthMimn declined to vote affirmatively 
on file (|iiestion bof 're ifip court, respect- 
ing whitdi he had all necessary informa- 
tjon, but, won !>y the speech of hn» hon. 
fneiid, sh'Uild vote negatively on Hccoiint 
of the afiair at Barrackpore, regaiding 
which he had no infonnation, hucIi a prn- 
pnetoi w'oidd lie dealing nio®t unjustly by 
Lord Amherst, who h.id not yef been 
heard upon that subject. Another 

objeetioii against l.'ord Amherst, and ope 
upon which Ids hon. friend giounded lijs 
an^ndinent, was that he tmd violated a 
law of his country, by engaging in a war 
without the jirevious iubtriictinns of the 
Court of Duel tors, nud that for the pur- 
pose of exten ling the Company’s lerri- 
tones. He would admit that a law^ex- 
jsied, by vriiieh Govei nors-gent ral were 
prohibifed fioiu uiakiug w'ar oi from ex- 
tending the Kritish posnessiuiib iii India 
without orders from home. And jet 
these things were done year aftCT year, 
and their Governors had Iweii upheld by 
the state, and rewarded for so doing — and 
why Because year after year bad com- 
pelled us to the alternative of%o doing, or 
submitting our necks the yoke of 
haughty and sanguinary rival sovereigns. 
But the clause of the statute contained an 
exception, wdiich Lord Amherst's case 
was precisely within ; that exception ran 
as follows: vix, ** Except wheiv hostili- 
ties had actually been commenced, or 
preparations actually made for the com- 
mencement of hobtUities against the Bri- 
tish nation in Ipdia, or figainst some of 
the princes or states dependent Uiereofi.** 
2 Tliere 
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lliero iras scarcely a member of this ex. 
cpptivG clause whi<m did not apply to the 
Burmese war ; it was enough, however, 
to state, that when «^onr messenger re- 
paired to Arracan to present our remon- 
strance against the seizure of Shapooree, 
he obtained information that an army of 
15,000 men was then preparing for the 
invasion of Bengal ; and long before a 
despatch could iiavc reached this counU^^ 
and an answer have been obtained, SfOSo 
men were actiilllly at Itamoo! Aggres- 
sions of the grossest kind had been com- 
mitted against the British territories ! 
Lord Amherst had successfully repelled 
those aggressions ! In so doing be had 
vindicBtefl ^hc honour of the British 
name ! He had defended, jlhe best in- 
terests of his employers, and effectually 
bumhied the pride Iff atf arrogant, daring, 
and ambitious enemy ! {Cheers.) View- 
ing the whole of these ciicumstanccs, he 
would give his vote for the motion ; and 
ne\er in his life did lie give a vote 
more cordially or more conscientiously. 
{Cheer i.) 

Col 1. SUmtuypo said, that as his hon. 
friend (Mr. IhiiiU') had been obliged to 
leave the court to attend to liis duties 
elsewhere, and as he had rcqucbicd him 
to reply on his behalf to such objections 
as might be made to his arguments, he 
begged to make a few remarks on what 
bad fallen from some hon. members who 
had preceded him. 

A Proprietor here observed that this 
course would be quite irregular. The 
gallant colonel might address the court on 
his own behalf, but he conceived it w'ould 
be wholly out of older to allow him to 
rc]dy on the part of an absent niciober. 

The Chan man said that there was no 
precedent that he was aw arc of for allow- 
ing any propiietcr to speak by deputy, 
and it would be .i very bad one to esta. 
bllsb. Besides, the reply, as from the 
mover of the amendment, would siqipose 
the closing of the debate. But there 
were, be supposed, several members who 
were yet anxious to deliver iheir opinions. 
i^Hear, hear ') 

Col. Stanhope contended that he had a 
right to reply, on the part of his absent 
friend, to any remarks which had been 
made on his speech. 

Mr. S, Duon said that the gallant colonel 
would be iri^gi||lttr in giving the reply on 
the part of and^er, but lie might make 
any remark as his own speech. 

Col. Stanhopt then proceeded. He 
would first reply to some of the observa- 
tions made by the gallant general ( Sir J. 
Malcolm) That gallant ofKcer had said 
that we hud it not in our power to prevent 
the aggressions tlio Mugbs, but that 
the Burmese had. 

Sir / Malcolm denied that be had made 
asa of any such observation. 


•^Thanki to Lord Amkarst, [Jan.' 

Co\. Staiihope proceeded. The gallant ge- 
neral had said tliat bis hon. friend (Mr. 
Hume) had attributed the war to )|jie protec- 
tion of the refugee Mughn. 'What his hon. 
friend bad said w'as, that we might have 
protected the Mugha, but that we^ slmuld 
not have gone to war for such trifling ag- 
gressions as tliose of the Burmese, It had 
been said that Lord Minto had pursued a 
similar course. He denied that assertion. 
The policy of Lord Minto, as well a» 
Lord Hastings, had been not to mix in 
the concerns of those powers. The gal- 
lant general had' declared that he would 
not assert that the rainy season might not 
be a proper time for the commencement of 
operations at Rangoon. What ' the rainy 
season u proper one for sending troops to 
that nnhealtliy climate ' Surely the gal- 
lant general must have taken leave of bi» 
usual good sense w ben lie made the as- 
sertion. hear f) The gallant 

officer had contended that there was evi- 
dence on which thanks to Lord Amherst 
might be fou ncied, as to the origin and 
progress of the Burmese war, but that 
there was none on which he could 
be condemned with respect to the af- 
fair of Barrack pore. But why had 
they no information on that subject? 
It might be very true that particular 
circumstances might require great promp- 
titude of exertion, but then after months 
and inonihs bad passed away, was 
it unreasonable to demand that some in- 
formation should be given on a subject of 
so much importance to the service in 
India ? Tin* gnliaiit officer recommended 
secrecy w'lth re-ypect to these proceedings, 
and be instanced the case in which he, 
having been engaged in a commission of 
inquiry atler the mutiny at Vellore, liad 
recommended secrecy, and a discontinu- 
ance of further proceedings to the Com- 
pany. Me (Col. Stanhope) had no doubt 
of the fact, yet lie rcrneniliered that not- 
withstanding Ills love fur secrecy, he had 
wiitten a pamphlet, and a very good one 
too, on that subject. Having thus an- 
swered the gallant officer’s facts, he would 
now come to some of the statcmciits made 
by the learned gentleman, and be regretted 
that hon. gentlemen in discussing a ques- 
tion of tins imiKirtnnce, should make long 
speeches enough to set one to sleep, instead 
of adhering to facts. The learned gentle- 
man had told them, tliat according to the 
law of nations, the island of Shapooree 
lieiiig our territory, we were justified in 
going to war for its invasion. He would 
tell the learned gentleman that if the 
Company went to war as some people 
went to law— for trifles, they would never 
cease to be engaged in hostilities.-* 
f iMvghter.J — The learned gentleman bad 
told them of the preparations that had been 
made to invade Bengal, and to take pos- 
session of Calcutta. The idea was abso- 
lutely 
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lately ridiculouB) and none but a lawyer 
would have tliought of it. {Laughter.) 
He bad sai|J the Burmese army was ready 
to move on Calcutta, w'hich it might reach 
in fourteen days, llie distance was only 
seven hundred miles, and the Icanied 
gentleman must have supposed that, to get 
over it in that time, the troops would move 
as rapidly as liis own tongue. {Laughu r.J 
He ‘must soy, without meaning any per- 
sonal offence to tlie learned gentleman, 
that to talk of the Burmese, seizing the 
four cities of Bengal, and coming up to 
Calcutta, was quite absurd and ridiculous. 
Having replied to the learned gentleman’s 
facts, he would now go over the whole 
campaign. {Laughter.) He freely ad- 
mitted, that in the progress of that cam- 
paign, g'.cat praise was due to the army, 
not less for the patience with winch they 
endured the diseases to which they wen* 
exposed in the swamps, than for their 
bravery in the field. ( Heart hear f J But 
from tiiis praise he most certainly would e\. 
cept the Governor-general. It appeared to 
him, that the court never seemed disposed 
to offer a vote of thanks to theii govern, 
inent, except when it did something very 
absurd. To talk of a vote of thanks to 
Lord Amherst for commencing and carry- 
ing on the Burmche war, reiiiiiulcd him of 
what had been once said of the W’alcheren 
expedition-^tliat it had been wisely plan- 
ned, and ably cotiductoil. { llear, hear > ) 
This war of Lord Atnheist had cost (he 
Company ten millions of money, vvliiih 
was as inucii, or more, than had been ex- 
pended 111 the two campaigns conducted 
by the Duke of Marlboiougli. As to (he 
cause of the war itself, he contended that 
that w'liich had hecMi shown, w'ould not 
justify it. Real danger to the Coiiipany’s 
)>osse&sions could alone sanction the policy 
of a war — not such danger as the learned 
gentleman apprehended in the invatioii ot 
Calcutta, but danger from the aggression 
of a force calculated to disturb tlie peace 
of our territories. As to the attack on 
our subjects in the island of Sha{)Ooiee, a 
few men would have been sufficient to re- 
press it. But a mere incuision beyond 
our frontier-line could not be prevented, 
as we could not in such an extensive fron- 
tier keep up a police or military force 
Bufficient for that purpose. But afier all, 
the main question was, as to whether it 
was politic to attempt the conquest of tlie 
Birman empire, and to detach from it 
Pegu, Arracan, and Assam^ One oli- 
servation here naturally suggested itself: 
it was, that Governors-general of India, 
and their ministers, liad, ot all times, a 
direct interest in carrying on a war. 
{ Cries of “ No, no.'*) He maintained, 
they bad. A thousand circumstances 
contribute to make a war profitable to 
liersonsbigh in office in India. He would 
even add, that the bun* gentlemen within 


•Thanks to Lord Jmherst^ 

the bar (the Direetork) had also a direct 
interest in a war, as it always increased 
their patronage ; but the great l>ody of t^ 
proprietors bad no i^cb interest. What- 
ever sum might be spent in a war, the 
amount of their dividends was in general 
Uie same ; hut, nevertheless, they should 
be cautious of giving tbeir approbation to 
military excursions not called for by ab- 
solute necessity. But when wars were 
comnieiiced, it was Uic duty of tliat cOurt^ 
to w'itliliold their approval^* them, unless 
they were carried on with ability. Now 
looking at the different places in which 
the Company's troops were engaged, he 
did not conceive that any merit was due 
to the Governor -general, on account of 
the manner inwhich (hey wer# provided. 
Fium one plfte they were obliged to re- 
treat through a fhmt df^provisions ; from 
another, tlirough want of other necessary 
supplies. As to Rangoon, if it were 
found necessary to make a diversion in 
(hat quarter, he would have had no ob- 
jection that Lotd Amherst should have 
been sent thither — but whatever ini|rht 
have been the impurtiince of ‘the possession 
of Rangoon, surely* troops ought not to 
have been sent^iere in the rainy season. 
He was astonished to hear any man of ex- 
perience defend such a course. 

Sir John Malcolm jn«iexplimation ob. 
served, that what he had said was, that in- 
dependently of the contest arising from 
the disputed possession of Shapooree, such 
was the disposition of the Buiniese, that 
sooner or later a war must ensue. As to 
not possessing iiifoimation, all he had 
said was, th.it nc^ having read all of the 
docuineiits before the court, he was disposed 
to confide in the recommendation of the 
Directors, who hud full information on the 
subjeit, and upon their proposal he fully 
concurred in the vote of thanks. 

Col. Siunhope said, that “ sooner or later** 
were sweeping teinis, which might embrace 
any period, however distant. 

Sir Mil SctiH'U said that llic vote now 
suhniiUed to the court not having come 
reconiinended by the unanimous vole of 
the directors, he could not help inferring 
that the want of that unaiiiinity arose 
from a doubt as to the justice of the war. 
Upon that point he too had his doubts, 
or rather ho might say, that he had no 
doubt that the war was commenced with- 
out necessity. His learned friend (Hr. 
R. Jackson) had told tbiftro that he read 
through the ihirti^en folio volumes of 
papers on this subject. 

Mr. R. Jackbon^** I did not say 1 read 
the whole of the thirteen volumes ; I only 
said that I endeavoured to make myself 
acquainted with the general subject of 
their contents.” 

Sir J. Seioell continued. — lie had de- 
voted all the hours of one day, and was 
not able to get through the contents of 

owa 
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one volume; he was not therefore asham- 
ed to say, that be was not acquainted with 
the contents of the whole thirtetn How- 
ever, he believed that he did know enough 
to justify him, and that the court knew 
enough to justify them, in refusing a vote 
of thanks to the Governor-general of 
India, on this -occasion . — {Jleut f) 'I'he 
first point to be taken into consideration 
was, the jubtitc of the wai. Upon this 
subject there were two letters of the Go- 
vernor-general|p,the first dated the 21st 
of November 18U,3, diid the second dated 
the 2d of November 1825. In tlii^ second 
letter the Governor- general made a great 
parade of the intcntion.<> of the Burmese 
to cany on :i w'ar w'lthiii the Urltisli teiri- 
tories, as if^he sought h justifii ation of his 
measures fiom that cause. But in the first 
letter, the only causes mentioned weie, 
first, the niolcst^ion of the elephant 
liuiitois, and next, the dispute aiioiit the 
little island of Shnpooree. Ills learned 
friend (Mi. Jackson) had said thut this 
island had been provetl indisputably to 
belong to the Company. Tie cone lined 
with him in helieving, that if that hut 
could be cleaily estillilLshcd, we would 
be justified iii assorting, by foiee of 
arms, our right to its possession, lie 
agiec'd, that if we expected to bo att icked, 
we were not bound to wait until the att.uk 
WHS actually made. 'Die same pniuqde 
applied til luUioMs. iAccoidiug to ti itionnl 
law, the evident intention of immediate 
attack on one Mde, was sufiirient to just fv 
aggresMuri on the other, even lufoie the 
attack was actually coninuiieed. Now 
let the court iiKpnie into what was the 
statcMif tilt* case, with respect (o the island 
of Shapooree. It was vaid to he coiilig.ioiis 
toour teiritoiies, separated (roin it on one 
side bv a iiarioiv stieam, W'liile the rner 
divided it on the other from that of the 
Biiiniesc. Theiewas, it appeared, w.iter 
at both sides, ns of course tiieie must, ns 
it W'as an island; but the difference be- 
tween our side and that of the Burinc-se 
was, that at the former the water w.m 
foldable, but at the latter it w.ts i.ot, and 
the deep watei w.is alleged to be the 
territorial houndaiy between the two state-.. 
In a di^pnle of that kind he thought it 
would not have been very difliciilt to ap- 
point commissioners of inquiry at both 
sides, with the power to decide. That at 
least ought to have been attempted, before 
the Cotiipniiy was iiivulxed in a wai. It 
w’lis, he siqiposed assumed, that because 
the island happened to be within the 
Biitish boundary line that therefore the 
possession iiciessailly rested in us. 'Jliis 
he thought was assuming too much. It 
was begging the whole question at once, 
for it was W'ell kiun n that territorial pos- 
sessions belonging to one power, mi),lii be 
situate within the dominions, though not 
subject lu tlie juiisdiction of another, and 


^Thanht to Lord Amberti, ifrr, [Jas, 

this was seen every day. Meie jnxta pc»- 
sition, then, did not constitute u r-ght to 
possession. Wliat otlier claim had the 
Company alleged ? This isinffl was said 
to have been in oiir possession since 1790; 
we bad had it measured, and had granted a 
lease of it. 'Ibc lease it appeared had 
been granted in 1801 — no very remote 
antiquity for the claim of ancient title. 
He believed that our possession of Chitta- 
gong Itself, would be found to lie within 
tlie memory of man. As our sovereignty 
over the island of Sh.ipooree was of so re- 
cent a date, It was to be espicled that a 
lease of it would pniticnlaily set forth its 
situation and boundaM. On looking over 
the lease, how'exer, he found tlwit it xxas 
not a specific lease of tliat ishind, but 
that it had heon Jet along with a piece of 
adjacent land ; tliat it iiad been nominal iy 
included '*‘in the lease, without iiii} eonsi- 
deration having been gntn for it. It was 
iidiled, that it was mtasured !)> oidei of 
the Indian go\ eminent, in 18t>l, with a 
view to the toJIeitioii of revenue, but ho 
had seen a st.ilenuait in which it was 
positively asserted, that the prison hv whoiii 
the me isurenieiit was said to have Ixrii 
made had T.evei sit a lod on tlu* isbirul. 
With lespect to the lease, it was char tli.it 
the Nland could not have been let wjili 
n view' to cultivation, as it nppea'ed that 
the only use made of it, was the iliiviiig 
ovei OP It, fioip the main I.u i), u few aiii- 
iiials, foi me piiT{)Ose ol tlie i<.nk foi.ige 
whieii it R'loided The IMiiyhs weie in the 
habit of driving ovei tht ii butraloc > to p.is- 
tiiie theie in the d.iv, Inii they nevir re- 
mained on the island dumig tlie mght, 
either lioni a fear of (tise.ise, oi from drc. d 
of being att.nkid by the linrmese. If 
the l.ittcr c aiiH* picvc nted them, it would 
alloid a toleiaiily fair piesninption, that 
the Buiinesehad nevei quietly acquiesced 
in our possession of the island, or in the 
use and oeeiqiatioii of it l>y the Miighs. 
Fioin the papers hefoie the court he found, 
that in ISJ'J the Bininese had built two oi 
three liousts on the isl.md, wlntli the Bri- 
tish force got oriiers to destroy, and they 
were nciordmgly ]uilled dow ii. This af- 
forded an additional proof, that onr title 
was not an undisputed one up to that pe- 
riod. In the ycni 181:), it appealed that 
there weie individuals of the jVIiigh nation 
on the island ; and when questioned as to 
the right they had to be theic, they an- 
sweied, that their fathers had obtained a 
lease of it fioni one of the Company's offi- 
cers, in the year 179(). Now, if this weio 
a fiict, ijothiiig could be more easily proved. 
If a grant had heen made, it rniglit have 
liecn very easily shewn by the records of 
the transaction, and the date would have 
f>een put, beyond a doubt. But, would it 
not seem somewlini strange, that if a lease 
weie granted in 1790, under which parties 
chiiinvd in 181. *3, that a new lease should 

have 
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huvcbeen granted in 1801? If this were He did hope Uiat that court would nol 
t»o, it Would prove that the public business suiter it to lie entered amougsl its recorder 
in the district of Cbittagoi% ihust have and to go fortli to|he world, tlmt it bad 
been condiHled in a very careless and slo- sanctioned by a vote ^ thanks surh shuf- 
venly manner. From uiiat he had already ilitig policy as that or the noble lord to- 
said, he thought it was quite conclusive, wards the Burmese, in tlie early stage of 
tliat the Burmese had never admitted the this affair ; policy wliich, when exposed to 
right to the island to Iiave belonged to the the world, would no doubt lessen that 
Company ; for, if they had thought so, it character for sincerity and good faitli, 
was natural to suppose that they would which the British name had hitlieito 
not have erected hiiildingK on it. He borne. {Hear, hear i) But it seemed tn 
thought it was also ver\ sufficiently proved have been set up as a kind^ justification 
by the papers, that at first the Go\crnor> of his lordship’s codrse^ tliat this little 
genera), l^ord y\inherst, did not believe island of Shapoorce was neutral ground—. 
that the island constituted an iiidefcasible that it was a kind of no man’s land," 
portion of Hiitish tcMTitory. If we pos not belonging to the Burmese, or to the 
hfssed un iiulefeasiblo light to it, tlie prin- British, but f^rcquently used in common 
ciple of the law of nations w'oiild be equally by both. This was a mode of#cfence of 
applicable, whether liie island comprised which those who adopted it ought to be 
one thousand acres, or only one , for, if a ashamed — hut such as it was, he would 
nation tamely yielded to unjust aggression examine, how far it went. It appeared by 
one acie of Its lawful possessions, It would the papers, that Mr. Lee Warner stated 
well deserve to lose tlie whole. However in ]8t'l that this island w'as what was 
small or insignificant the island of Sha- denominated a c/tur, which meant a piece 
pooree ir.ight be, if it constituted un inde- of neutral ground. W'as it not soinewliat 
feasible }iorlioii of the British teiritory, it singular that that should have been des- 
wtis as much ours as Diiver ('tistle or the cubed as iieiitral ground in 1821, which 
Isle of Wight, find w'e weie equally bound it w'us said bud been claimed by the Com- 
ic dolcMul It. But what said the Guveinor- pany as far buck as the ye.'ir 1790 — which 
generrti, and what was Ins opuiiun, as to bad been measured and let out on lease by 
this indefeasible light? W by, lie at first the Company ^ 

piopost’d that the dispute about the pos- Dr. iUlvhnst, here observed that the 
session should be refilled to tw'o persons, woid thur literally meant an island! 
OTKMo be uppoiutc'd by each pov\er. But {Hear, hear, hear/) 
why should Lord Amherst have adopted Sir J. said, perhaps it might be 

tills com se; why subiiiir it to arbitration so, but as he bad read the papers, itap- 
]f he thought that the island was an Hide- peared to him that neutral giound was 
feasible portion of teiiitory, he had no meant, however, he w'oiild nut positively 
light to submit (lie dum of a foieign say, ns lie had lead over the papers in haste 
puw'cr I espei ting it to ai hi (tation. lie was and might have been mistaken. In this 
bound by Ins oath, be w'as bound by his declaration of w'ar, he (Sir J. Sew'cll) 
regard for the honour of the Biitisli flag, would contend that tlie noble lord had di- 
to lesist With imuieditite and open force rectly violated an act ot parliament for 
such a claim, if it were asserted by arms, regulating the conduct of Govarnors-ge- 
To talk (bell of arbitration, in this case, nera) of Indio. lie contended, that the 
was a dereliction of duty, unless inrieetl noble lord acted in direct hostility to the 
the noble lord had ti doubt as to our right spirit of tlmf act — for even admitting the 
of possession ; and if lie did entertain such shooting of u seaman belonging to us to 
doubt, he ought not to have involved the have been an act of aggression which 
Company m a war, upon a point which would justify a war, still there was sufi. 
might have been settled in an amicalde hnent time heiween that period and the 
manner. But in the same letter in which actual declaratinn of war to have comrou- 
tins opinion of Lord Ainherat was re- nicated w'ith the Board of Control, and 
corded, he found, that at the very time he got its advice as to the course it might be 
was offering the sulijtct to arbitration of advisable to adopt. It was well known 
tw'o persons, be had given private instruc- that tor a long time before the breaking 
tions to the magistrate at ('hittngong not out of hostilities, there .'xisted differences 
to allow the place to be given up. This with the Burmese, as to the possession of 
shewed that be was not sincere at bottom the island of Shaponree. 
in pioposing the aibitration, a conduct Tiie (VifltrwiuM. — Lord Amherst was rot 
wholly iinwortliy an officei of his high in India at the period of those differences, 
station — thu'. to prumisu, what it clearly Sir J, Sewell continued.— 'J’hat might 
WHs not Ins intention to fulfil. ( Hear^ be so, but when be went out, be must 
hear 'J Such conduct, if there were no- have heaid soinetliiiig of lliuho'' disputes, 
tiling else lo be objected to the noble lord, and hliouid have made rupresiMiiations on 
was in bis opinion quite sufficient to war- the subject to the goveniiiient here, before 
rant boil, gentlemen in witbbolding their he pi ocmled to a declaration of open war. 
assent to the vote of Blanks to his lordship. 'Hie great ditrereiice in the tone of the 

noble 
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fiohlc lbn)*s two letters to which he had 
before alluded, shew'cd, that at lirKt there 
was not that caiiKe of hostility, the 
tence of which the nohic lord was in his 
fiecond* letter so anxious to impress on the 
Court of Directors. It was stated in one 
of the papers before the court, that Cap> 
tain Pechell had had spmc negociations 
with the Burmese, and he (Sir J. Sewell) 
would like to know whut was tlic nature 
of those negociations, and whether they 
referrerl to the particular matters on which 
the w'ar had afterwards been declared. 
Taking the whole of the circumstances 
into consideration ; seeing, that the right 
to the island of Sliapooree was not indis- 
putably proved to be vested in the Com- 
pany, and'^ipon the establishment of such 
proof the whole question of the justice of 
the war turned ; he could not conscien- 
tiously vote for tliaiikb being given to the 
noble loid, when those who brought for- 
ward tliat motion, had failed to prove the 
justice or necessity of the proceedings on 
which it was founded. 

Mr. li, Jachun, in explanation, begged 
to say, that the argument of the Company's 
right to the possession of Sliapooree w'as 
taken from the admission of the Burmese 
themselves. They had admitted that Slm- 
pooree was always considered an appen- 
dage to the four great cities of Bengal, 
atid tliose places having been ceded by the 
Uajah of Arracan, it follow'cd that the 
Company, to wdioin the cession was made, 
had the same right to the island, as was 
admitted to have bec.i vested in the Uajah. 

Mr. Trant said, that the learned judge 
(Sir J Sewell) w'as mistaken in supposing 
Uiatthe w'ord chm meant a neutral ground ; 
it meant a bank ot sand, wiiicli hatl become 
an island. The learned gent, hud asked, 
when the cose of thi« island was made the 
subject oft discussion in 1809, it was not 
then proved that the Company's title was 
clear, and how bad it happened that if it 
was let out on lease by the Company at 
cme period, it should have so soon after 
been again let out ? Now he begged to 
answer, that the Company's title was not 
dti^utcd ot that time . As to the second 
question, he w’ould say, tliat the parties 
to whom the first lease hiid been given, not 
blinking the place worth the trouble of 
cultivation, neglected it, and it then be- 
came occupied by persons who had no 
right to it. The Company therefore sought 
lo resume its possession, and sent a parly 
of sepoys thither ; tlicse were attacked, and 
bnost of them killed, by the Burmese 
tr<x)ps. Here was b'oodshed, and some 
of the Company's bcrvants put to death. 
Was nnt the Company bound, under such 
circumstances, to assert its honour, and 
resent the insult or'«red ? In fact, it was 
impnshihle to det line coming to hostilities, 
unless the Company ivere prepared to 
yield all Bengal ; for the king of Burmah 


detnanded the wliole of Bengal os his, and 
the island of Shapooree as a part of it. Such 
was the rnsolriicc of the Burmese, that if 
l^ord Amherst was to blame fot^ny thing, 
it W'as for being too gentle towards them 
in the first instance. If they bad not been 
resisted on that occasion, it would soon 
liave been necessary to do so on some other 
point for it evidently w'as their intention 
to pick a quarrel with us. He had read 
all tlie papers, and he thought they fully 
bore out the motion before the court.— 
^Hear, hear I ) 

^\T John SeiDell, in explanation, said that 
it, was in 181 S tliat two men were on the 
Ulniid of Sliapooree, which they claimed in 
right of a lease made to their fathers by an 
agent of the Company in 1790. It was, 
he repeated, strange that if such a louse 
had been made at that period, no hotter 
evidence^' could have liecn given than the 
evidence of those two men. 

Mr. thought that the course pur- 

sued hy the hon. gentlemen who opposed 
tile motion ot thanks before the court, w'as 
extremely singular. It was strange they 
sliould seek to ntuck the character of Lord 
Amherst, who now occupied so large a 
space in the eye of Europe, and upon such 
grounds ns they iiud chosen. Some of 
those cliarges rested upon direct niiscon- 
Htruction, and otheis upon arguments and 
assumptions of facts wholly groundless. 
He dill expect that if the noble lord were 
to he opposed in that court, something 
more substantial than any thing he liarl yet 
heard would have been urged against him ; 
instead of which he had beard notliing that 
could warrant any honourable person in 
withholding liis assent to the motion be- 
fore them. lie had read the papers, and 
he thought that they fully justified the 
statement made hy the hon. chairman, and 
the resolution submitted. Could it be 
denied that the blood of the native subjects 
of the Company had been shed— that the 
Company's property had been attacked and 
their territory invaded? Yet after this, 
which would have justified an immediate 
recourse to hostilities, the noble lord pre- 
ferred to arrange the afiair, if possibly in 
an amicable manner. It would be seen in 
his letter, that at first a kind of reprimand 
was sent to the officer of the district, for 
having made too much of the affair. What 
was his next course? He named several 
officers, Captains Canning, Scott, and 
others (some of whom bad been on mis- 
sions to Ava, and all of them men of con- 
siderable skill and experience), as cnminis- 
sioner*, to settle the matter, if practicable, 
by arbitration. Wliat was the result? So 
far from coming to any terms of agree- 
ment, the Burmese government threatened 
that they would take possession of Dacca, 
and the other chief places of Bengal ; that 
they would pursue the British as for as 
Calcutta, and that after this they would 

march 





BngfAiMl.. {fjiiaifaer^n TImba 
mm (OwTery ivards uiri m ^^aper ba- 
te -#in. It was dlear, as Jhas been 
"aud( tmt tb^ tioitid m»i know ika power 
s>f the Company^ which they afimed so 
much todespiee, and tiiai it was necessary 
to teach tiiem wiiat the krength of that 
Company was. The noble lord had done 
ao'; he had suecessffrily ippulsed those 
arrogant invaders, defeated tliem on their 
own territories, and compelled them to sue 
Ibr peace. And yet afWr this, tliey wem 
told by an hon, member (Mr. Hume) that 
the noble lord deserved as little credit 
putting an end to Uiat.war as that xnph 
should, who had scilihered firebrands 
about, and afterw'nrds assisted in extin- 
guishing the conflagration 1 From all that 
ho bad seen of the papers and he bad 
gone llirougli a great portion of|kem, with 
considerable attention, it appeared to him 
to be. clearly established, that the noble 
lord had tliroughout CQr.diH:te<1 himself as 
n wise and able statesman, acting with the 
most caiitions prudence before hoctihties 
had commenced, but with promptitude 
and decision after diey were una\oidabJe. 
(^Hcar, hear f) An hon. piopiiotor had 
regretted the absence of Sir 'J’homus Mon- 
ro on the present occasion. If he joined 
in that regret, he must at the same time 
congratulate the court at the presence of 
another oflicer (Sir J, Malcolm,) who 
Was a host in himself, and whose obsci ra- 
tions on tile <jiie«ition Ijefore them w'cre 
most important. He trusted that tin* 
court W'oiild strip this question of the 
casuistry in w'hich some of the proprietors 
had attempted to involve it ; and that if 
there should not be an unanimous vote, 
their decision would shew that the great 
majority of the proprietors had viewed it 
in its proper light. He would not wasto 
the time of the court by entering at any 
length into another ground of attack 
wliich had been made on Lord Amheist, 
namely, that he was a man wholly unfit 
for the high office wliidi he held. Tlie 
court, ^ on a former occasion, had, he 
conceived, come to a very proper judg- 
ment on tliat subject ; and the successful 
career of the nolilc lord aiticc tlien fully 
attested tlie wisdom of that decision. 
(Afear, hear .') 

wr. Dixon said, tliat in the cxpcFri- 
enw of a long life, he bad never wit- 
Bcked an afternoon sq improperly spent 
in special pleading, as that of which they 
were now nearly at the concltisioii. The 
question before the court was, whether 
^ankn tlioiild be given to Lord Amherst ? 
TItat nobleman biS gone out to India in 
and yet hon. gentlemen, in’ ra view, 
ing'liis eonduot since then, bad felt ifvne- 

S ,to ^ into fnatiers which Imd oc. 

in India years ago, opd with whj^ 
^o government of Lord Amherst iSld 
AOImng to do. (Dear, heart) Ope gen-^ 
J^iic JoumfVoL, XXIII. No. 13S. 


tlemtnhadtoifi them a..fDry kmgstoiyfduNit 
a lease of this hdand of Shspoor^ wbkh 
bad been given to two Mttgbs XLatighMk), 
but ho forgot to say (and it was rai^ 
snrprismg, since he was so, very minute 
in oUier particulars) whether it was for 
seven, fi^urteeni or twenty..one years, 
(JS^earj Acar.^) dt to teH them whetlier 
the Mughs, if they got a lease Could read 
it. { Heart hear /) But in Sober serious- 
ness, all this talk UtUe island 

or sandbank w as ifuite beude the qoestioii, 
which really was, c^ld Lord Amliorst, 
circumstanced as Inm was when he went 
out, have avoided going to war ? It was 
well known that, long before then, the 
name of the Burmese had spread terror 
among sciremi of the native powers of 
India. Tlieir ambitious desire to en- 
croach on our territories w*as also well 
know'n ; and there was no doubt, if we 
had given way to those encroachments, it 
w'oulil have been generally bC)icvcd in 
India- that we liiul done so, not fVom any 
sense of the justice of the Bunnan cause, 
but fiom a fear of tlieir anns.. ( l/ear, hear/) 
The Burmese had arrived at that pitch of 
arrogance, that either we must have put 
them down, or they ^ouid have inevitably 
invaded our territories, ( Heart hear /) 
From all ho had lieard and reail, it was 
his firm conviction that tlic war on die 
part of the Company liad been una,viMd- 
able ; tliat it had been conducted with 
great skill, and brought to a successfttl 
conclusion: and in that conviction he 
would give his hearty nssent to the vote of 
thanks. [Heart hear!) 

Sir Charles Fofbes said, it would have 
been his anxious wish that the present 
vote should pass with unanimity yet he 
felt himself, though with regret, bound 
to oppose it. He had done every thing in 
his power to make lumself acquainted 
with the subject, and from all the inrormc- 
tion he defived from tlic papers laid on 
tlie table, and from other sources, lie felt 
himself Ixiund to withhold bis approbation, 
from the conduct of Lord Amherst in 
commencing tlio Burrfieso war, and "^00 
other points connected with his adn^iiia* 
tnition. He was not aware of any cir^ni- 
stance which could induce him' to irkipk 
tliat that war had been just, necessm^y, pnd 
unavoidable. If the Burmese Were the 
wild barbarians which they had been dtt- 
scribed to be, their petty incursione 
were not worthy of our notice^ . «t 
least that kind of notice which wfr.bad 
taken, nor had ^ey ever deserved tWim«> 
portance which the Indian government 
attached to them. If n l^ktkoitan w«a 
met by a blackguard ai^ insulj^ by bins 
in the street, would it be thought tbfit he 
asserted his honour properly by entering 
into a. ruffian contest .with him on the 
fpot^ Undoubtedly he would not. He 
dideiot mean to saythatammi should 
• S 
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not oppose IbNje kf force* but beving 
eierlcd sufficient Ibroe to repel (be insult* 
the contest ought not to have been carried 
fiirtliert 4be hon. Chairman liad ex- 
pmied a hope that the resolution should 
be passed unanlinouriy. But he appeared 
to pirt out of his view that tliis same re- 
solution bad not passed^ with unanimity 
among the Directors themselves. If the 
Court of Directors V could not bring 
themselves to an unanimous vote, it 
was too much £o ex|SeCt such unanimity 
from tlie Court of X’roprietots* where 
the same information was nut possessed, 
where not two men had been able to go 
through the documents presented to their 
inspection. He much regretted that the 
Information which had been asked on this 
eubject last year, and which was now in 
tlie possession of ttie court, had not been 
printed; the expense, no doubt, might have 
been considerable, but the advantage 
would'' kiaive been more than cH)intnensurate. 
He knew, however, that those papers re- 
lating to the Burmese war could not be 
long kept from the view of the public. 
They must be laid before the House of 
Commons, and he was convinced that no 
minister would rise and move a vote of 
thanks to Lord >lmherst and his army, 
without first moving that tliose papers bo 
printed. He regretted much tliat such an 
important event as the mutiny at Barrack- 
pore, and the proceedings consei]uent on it, 
should be buried in oblivion witlimit any 
inquiry being instituted. Tliat was not 
the way to conciliate our Indian native 
subjects. Suppose such a circuraslaiicc 
as a mutiny amongst our troops occurred 
in tills country, and that that mutiny was 
resisted with immediate force, and that 500 
of our fellow subjects fell by the bullets of 
their white comrades, what would be said 


the meu^ had no prospect hut of stilimittfng 
to carry their own cooking utcnsi'la, which 
wmong men of higli caste wos always coti- 
sidered a disgrace. Gqvarnoient would 
not forupsh them with bulipcks, but it al- 
lowed them a certain sum to supply thenu 
selves, and such was the sesrei^ of cattle 
in the market, that the sum was found Id- 
sufficient. '^ey could not get the cattle 
and they refused to^ march. He entreated 
the court not to sanction priikiples, which 
would declare Uiat Uaey did not dispense 
even-handed justice tow'ards tlicir subjects. 
'!]%e clienpet»t way to govern our Indian 
Injects would be to establish an empire 
in their hearts, and raise them from their 
present state of degradation , for the more 
they were elevated towards our level, the 
more ready would be their obedience to 
that government, the benefits of which they 
had begun to enjoy. (Hear/) He would 
most conliolly assent to votes of tlianks re- 
cognizing the skill and ability of our offi- 
cers, and the bravery and admirable disci- 
pline of our troops. Upon this subject he 
could not avoid making one remark on 
what had fallen from an hon. gent, who 
bad proceeded him. That learned gent. 
( Mr. R. Jackson) had said thaihe would give 
die money which we had acquired by the 
war to the troops. He ( Sir C. Forbes) would 
also consent, whether it was half a crore 
or a (Tore of rupees tliat should be Shared 
amongst the troops, but not for the reasons 
assigned by that learned gent.,— not be- 
cause they had not disobeyed the orders of 
their officers and marched back to plunder 
the temples of Ava. He could scarcely 
believe his cars when he heard the learned 
gent, urge as a reason for rewarding tlie 
troops that they had not turned trmtors. 
With respect to the offi(*ers, he was sorry 
to find that while Lord Amherst and others 


in the House of Commons, if when an in- had beer, selected for honours and rewards, 
qiiiry was demanded, it sliould he met by thc^me of Sir Archibald Campbell, who 
• observations of this kind—** For God’s commanded the army sent against the 
sake, do hot look at the case— do not in- Burmese, had been passed over. He did 
.quire farther or you may discover that the notmean to dispute hisMajesty's riffhttoex- 
iinfortunate men were driven to the course ercise liis[prerogativc in conferring notiputa ; 

had taken.”— There was he believed but be did hope Chat those meritorious iudi- 
•no instance of a mutiny in this country, viduals whose conduct had already enritled 
which had not been provoked by some sort them to distinction, would not be ultimatdy 
of ill-treatment, to the redress of which, forgotten. On the subject of Lmrd Am- 
that mutiny ultimately led. (Hear!) Let herst’s promotion in the peerage, Iffi'hijust 
the court see how the case stood wiili res- regret the extremely bad taste of nia'ldenda 
•pact to the regiments which had mutinied in this country who had advised the c0tl- 
«t Baitackpore. It was truly said, that they nection of bis new title (Earl Amhertt of 
bad inarched a thousand miles in order to Arracan) with the name of a place which 
be cipharked for Rangoon, and in the bad become the charnel-house of bis conn- 
whole of that march not a single instance trymen. He reallv was astonish^ wbm 
of desertion took place. But then they he had read tliat title in the gazette. 

Aad nrarclied .with all the comforts usually Dr. Gilchrigt complained that it was bard 

j^wed to soldiers on mai^chdn India, that upon individuals to have want of intal}i- 
^Waewith a sufficient number of coolies and gence and understanding attributed to 
s*li^ooks to carry their' baggage. When Uiem, because they were not able to odm- 
r0i4imd to march from Barrackpore, Uie prebend the v|«l mass of papers wffich 


I and cattle were not supplied, and •« itpoh rj The leamedge^ 


to Ijord^Amhent, 4f^. lAl 

^hlMI to MPMH namt of fdB lioitniticf , Is doelUred to Ini ^itwrjr io 

teMrwwIa^ the intereNt^ «il4 li^uHoiil^i^tiiebfftiai^ 

«i4iittabW lotni^^ ' of ^ BriiUth mitkHi» etrer iMck M 

^4 femwrhfld^ ikh M mrt been tlUpleiiited iitt4 Mipponed, end 

expliiiietTon hut ofipiineot. ^ wliicb, by exiiijiidiu^^ our frontier «iid 

tiUuchdodhc^tiethOT eotinexioni^ had added lo our daejm; 
H U eidldi^ (Bear^ kear /} it certainly !• which would increaie thb bordene of the 
oiii of dra^«** ' peopte hf Indioi and liiereby injure their 

n ||r. C^ddkr^hfllEged tbAtth^ agriculture^ theli' eomiiierce» and their 

w'opid repeat Ida Vision if he Ind j^ven resources! and whitdt muet ultimately 
any* as to whether he wa« out of order, hurt the trade and wwell the national debt 
for he had notbeanl him. of Great Brimim*^ 

The ChairwH said* that if no otlm The Cftairnuift added, mat this was a 
proprietor ebSe to address the court, he repetition of the original amendment on 
would now put the question. _ which the court liad ifready decided. 

Col. Stankaju! suggested, that as We Mr, Pattiam. The addition now pro- 
court was then so thin, and as there were, posed would make a direct contradiction 
be believed, twelve of the directors absent to the motion which the court had decldad 
(and from their absence on this occasion should stand part of the question. To 
it was fair to infer their hostility to the cement the two in one resolution w<m]d 
motion before the court) it 4boiild be be aliout as consistent as to^ say that it is 
better to defer the further considomtion of dark because the sun shines* {S[car% 
thija question till to-morrow. (Cries of hear I) The addition would, have the 
*,* Go on ! *’ “ go on .• *' and “ gnestionJ**) effept of thanking Lord AmliOnMt mf opa 
The amendment was now put from the part of the resolution, and condemning 
chair and negatived by a cimsiderable him in anirtlK^r* In nty-otunion it ought 
majority. noi for a moment to be listened to.** 

The original resolution was again read. Mr. Wigram, ** 1 tldnk if the golhint 
On its being put from tlie'chair, Colonel will consider for a moment, he 

Mr. Pottison. said, ** from the ohserva- will perceive that what he now proposes 
tions of the gallant Colonel and other hon. is not, properly speaking, an addition to 
nemberb, there seems tome to be an imptes* the resolution before the court, but a new 
aibn that the vote of thank'* to Inird Ain- motion, and that to adopt the secodd would 
berst was not carried in the Court of l>i. be a decided contradiction to the fiivL X 
rectors by any large majority. In order to hope, therefore, the gallant Colondl will 
correct such a mistake, I beg to n*<siire see the propriety of withdrawing iC* 
tile court that the inajonty in iavour of tl|e After some further discMssion, it ap- 
tnotion now before them, was, among the pearing to be tlie opinion of tlie court 
directors, very considerable.' 'g tiuit tlie amendment should not be put, 

The question w'as again put from the The Chnirman declined to receive it, 
chair, when and put tlie original motion, which waa 

Cok frhnHtope proposed to move ai^tu carri^ in the affinnative with only dve 
ifiendment. ' dissentient votes. 

The Chairman, ** The court must be Tlie resolutions of Uianlu to Sir Tbos- 
aware tiiat I cannot now receive any mo- Munro, Sir A. Campbell and the other 
lion by way of amendment which would officers of the army engaged in the BuN 
have the eflect of displacing any part of the mese war, ^ were then put sertaUm and 
resolution in my band, and substituting carried unanimously. * 

other and contradictory words, for by the On the vote of thanks to the nom* 
decision u hich the court has just come to, it commissioned officers and jirivates of the 
hgi ^affirmed, ‘that the original motion army, 

shuil stand part of the question.* Tlie Col. Luslmtgttm said, ** Whatevet’dif* 
court may uegatWe the whole if it thinks ference of opinion may exist as fd^llha 
when put os the main question, but policy of the war, theie can be noiiOrM 
giiiy fmendment that ispropoted, must be regards the conduct of the olhooft, Itiid 
by Way of addition to but not subversive of troops engaged in it. Their gatlanlijf and 
wbpt the Court have recently determined ardour on every occasion when ib^^cnae 
ohall be the main question.** in contact with tlie enemy faowam great 

. ^ Ccd. then moved the following the disparity ii\ number, tbeir 4e(|i,iind 

, by .way of addition to the original motion, devotion to the service in a dieh|p^ un- 
ll^lved.— That tiie thanks of tills healthy and difficult country, tfalw un- 
, meeting are due to Lord Amherst for wearied perseverance under seveiw|hlte^ 
"liaying terminated tiie' Burmese War, « tions; tbeh^patielftendiifiip^ 
titer wantonly entered into, and contrary and tlie dheerfulnetui and witii 

|o Jan act of parliament, by which afl which the most fatiguing du^ ,wera' 
/|l%mmj(tatioii of territoiy, and every act performed, oflkred, abuiMnt oauee, for 
#war against an Indian, prince, exgtpt admfeetion, wHle thetbenctita that. btfre 
^ In the case of aB^id 
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tbeir ntfebli mnim, rntnAik timtoHM 
bigliMi eommeiidiuonr 

** lit it witfar itdeommonfceKngft of pride 
And satbrAetion dmt 1 asb the tndnl^nee 
af Ihb court wbltc 1 read a abort fNiraJ 
griph fhmi (he govemor-generara orders 
of tbe 1 Ith April last. 

^ ' To the native troops or the bon. 
Bast-Tiidia Company, who have so often 
fUPCessrulIy emulated their Kuropcan 
comrades tn anns, the highest meed of 
approbation and applause is not more 
ebeerfuily accorrled tlian it has lieen hono- 
rably won. The Madras sepoy regiments 
.destined for tlic expblitfon to Avm, obey- 
ed with admirable alacrity and seal the 
call for tltuiV services in a forcigh land 
involving them in many heavy snenhees 
and privations. This devotion to tlieir 
government redects tiie highest credit on 
the character of tiic Coast army, not more 
honorable to tiiemselves rlmii ft is donht- 
iesa gratifying to the government of Fort 
St. (reOfgel^as aftbrding an unequivocal 
proof of the sentiiuents of gratitude and 
attariimcnt with wbicli that army acknow- 
ledges Uie loitcrnal ansiety and care that 
ever watches over and consults its best 
rntcrests and welfare. The flelnchment of 
the Bengal native trcKips employed in Ara, 
consisting of a portion of the governor- 
generars body guard, commanded by 
Capt. Snc)d» and detachments of native 
artillery, ha\o been ardmated thnnighout 
by the noblest spirit of ffallnntry and seal, 
the former more esperialty ore/ in a pecn- 
Hur ffegree, entitled to the ivarmest tlianks 
of the Supreme Government ftw their vo- 
luntary offer of •‘CTvice beyond sea, and 
for their diNtingiiislied conduct in the 
field, under their native as well as Euro- 
pean ufficerSb* 

•* Uwill, I ara certain, be as gratifying 
(o this court to hear, as it js to me f« assert 
if, witlioiit fear of contradiction, that the 
devotion of the Madras army to the public 
Acrvice has ne\er shone nKire conspicuously 
than during the Burmese war Every 
branch of tin* Service vieil w ith each other 
in enthiiHiasin and leal. Every successive 
regiment that was ordered foi embarkation 
eonsideicd if as the highest honour that 
could have been conferred ii|Jon them, to 
be 'Selected for foreign sen ice, not a dis- 
scnliiig voice was heard, nil were eager to 
ec^ire fame and add to the good name of 
their corps, and no regret wns felt but by 
those whor fVom age or infirmity, were 
incapeblA of proceedii^. 

A\ illustrative of this high militaiy* 
spirit I am quite confident tlie court will 
not consider me trespassing too much on 
their attention, l>y relating two most in- 
teteMing jnenients. amongst ni^ny others, 
which c^itired during the embnrkation of 
the native troops. They were communl- 
ealed by Col. Conway, the Bii|iiiiant*||ene- 
ral Madntt army, to a particular < 


friend in riiia country, and IaaimM 4iff 
betterthan relate them in hiaownr.MNia^^ 

* One morning 1 went tothc bweb 
Bee a reghnant embark, aimpoyciMa op to 
me with two children in bis arms, he 
' Conway Saheh, 1 am a volunteer^ and 
ready to go into the boat, but what ia to 
Iiecome of these children; their n^her 
died last nfglit of cholera, ond there ia no 
one to protect and take^jare of them ; I 
give them to you, and will go and do 
my duty.* 1 took the hoys, sent for die 
adjutant of the veteran batt^ion, and de- 
sired him to bring me a gow man of the 
same co»tr in whom he could confide, and 
to''him I made over the rlifldren, with a 
promise of reward if he did his .duty by 
them. The gallant father died at Uan- 
gofm, government have pensioned the 
boys, 1 am their gmirdian, and faiihftifty 
will I perform tlie trust.' 

" 'file other incident is as follows. 

** ‘ An old Htihidar of cavalry had four 
sona embarked with one troo}}, and he, 
his vsit'e, and i«U the fmnly earne down to 
the bench to !»ec then* into the hnats, the 
venerable wlnte-hended father sahmi'd to 
Sir llioinas Munro, and hul him aec his 
hoys de]uirt, they were all five haacisome 
Miis.su 1 men, and it was u sight fit for a 
Uomati father to witness, when Uie boat 
pushed off, the high hearing and pride 
with which these gallant fellows salam'd 
to the governor, to their fattier, and to the 
mother's hackery. Sir Thomas Munro 
was much struck with the groupe, and 
often asks me if the Suhidar's four suna 
arc well.* 

“ From the commonrrvnent of the war 
tints termination the Mndrn> establishment 
furnished the hciid-qiiarters, two squa<« 
natiie cavalri, and eighteen regi- 
ments of native infantry, which, with 
detachments of artillery and pioneers, and 
including volunteers and recruits sent from 
time to time to complete, ainomited to 
20,000 native troops, and such is the con- 
fidence of the men in the govemment, and 
in their officers, that they will now em- 
bark on any service without asking a ques- 
tion, oi making any sort of stipulatioOi: 
It should l>e recollected also, that thin 
cxccshiie drain of troops for fbrdgii aer^ 
sice, necessarily entail^ very severe .du- 
ties upon (hose regiments that rerttaii^ at 
home, w'hich (and 1 speak from good au- 
llmriiy) hR\e for nearly two years been" 
doing double and quadruple duty. 

•• It may perhaps lie asked, at all eventa 
it is useftit to know, from whence haa 
arisen this confidence ? By what meerm 
has such a revolution been acroinplifbed 
as to make tlie embarkation of sepoy regf- 
roents on foreign service now a matter df 
course whenever required, wtiich was ftjqiw 
mcrly attended with much anxiety, dcndlibi^ 
.saeeess and delicate managemteiU, . 
Tbt cause is tube found intheregukfiMa 

at 





from tldmm Uv^ Ummed^ 
/w.likr.iiMiromrmjr^ii l3ie«iMiii 
nrant, and widcb rogVltnicMki are ntrictty 
adhered ta and onforecd# both by the gr»- 
venuaent and » the afficeia; it ariMSi as 
roost justly espresaed by the ncyvenibr-ge. 
nemrs oroer * from the sentiments of 
gretittide and attachment with which die 
coast army jicbnowledges the paternal 
anxiety and eare that ever watches over 
and consulta ii)i beat interests and wel- 
fare/ 

** It will ^ot be diougbt altogether an^ 
unfit opportunity briefly to advert to some" 
of those regulations which have had so be- 
neflcial an eftect on the minds of the na^ 
live soldiery. First, the pemiibsion totlie 
sepoy to have a portion of his pay paid to his 
family for their support during Iua uhsenco 
in fhe field ; secondly, the certainty die sepoy 
IKfflsesses of procuring his wiieat, flour,] or 
rice, when on iicid service, at a fixed daily 
quantity and rate, however high die price 
may be in the bazar ; thirdly, a pension 
for life, a(\er a certain period of sei'Vice, 
or in the event of losing a limb in 
action. The same pension to the uearest 
lieir, if killed in action, and a variety of 
other privileges and advantages it is un- 
necessary to take up die iiiiie of the court 
in duUuliiig, but which all tend to the 
conclusion, that in no service in the world 
is mote consideration, more kindness, 
more libenilit> shevfin to tlie soldier than 
by^the British government in Imlia, and 
most undoubtedly infinitely more than 
was ever evinced by any of llic native or 
European governtnents tliat have hod 
miliury or political sway in that country. 

It will appear almost presumptuous 
in mo to make any observation on the con- 
duct of Sir Thomas Muiiro, the g<ivei;i^ 
of Madras; I am well aware that iny 
bumble tribute of applause can add no- 
thing to his well established character, 
atiU 1 cannot refrain from expressing iny 
admiration of die wisdom and talent he 
has evinced during tlie arduous contest in 
whicb we have been engaged, and more 
pardculaily of the admirable forecast and 
aagacity which made hint consider die 
arknUtice and first treaty with the Burmese 
aa insincere and hollow on their ])art, and 
at the signal' for renewed exertions rather 
tban ireiaxation on his own. 

During the whole progress of the war, 
the most strenuous exertions were made 
by die Madras government to furnith men, 
money, and supplies, neidirr was any 
thing forgottoD or refused that could add 
comfort and efficiency of the officers 
and men ; in fact, it was only necessary to 
ahaW'that the service, health, or comfort 
df^'lbe men would be benefUted by any 
moititrefe to ubuiin a witling compliance, 
umleHti government- generm order, dated 
Fott §1. Xreorge,. SBh January 1826, and 
wi^,,^ng Aicry dfort 1 wifi take the 


Iftnny of reading, was t^nen^y mtei* 
lated to beep alive die tfphUH dinieiiaitdr 
and to eonviAce tho nadye troops Uiat tbs 
goventtneiit duly appreciated their ser- 
vices.* 

' To mark the" sense whtcb the govern- 
ment entertains of the cheeiful alacrity and 
high mil[ltary spirit with which' the native 
troops of dlls presidency have proceeded to 
Ava and Arracan, and the ptUience with 
which they have borne, the |>rfvations and 
hardships they liave been subjected to, and 
also With a view of enabling them to pro- 
vide for the expense of bringing back dieir 
families to die hcssd-^iarteri ^ their re- 
s}>ecuvo corps, the govemor-jn-counci) is 
pieaseddio direct that diree *ihonths balta 
shall be paid to all native troops and mili- 
tary followers, on their return from fo- 
reign service in Arracan and Ava.* 

** This was true policy not lust upon die 
grateful hearts and willing hands of all. 

“ The successfbl termination,!^ unr 
is greatly to be rejuiced at, at]{jj|y|^^.l«sson 
tliat * has been taught |us geJoyri-gboted 
majesty must induce hiih to preserve the 
friendly relations at present existing bo- 
tween the two governments, and which it 
is so much the interest of both should re- 
main undisturbed/* 

Sir C, i'orbes said, that in expressing 
his entire concurrence in the motion before 
the court, and gixing bis full assent to 
wli.it had been said of the care, dili- 
goncalnd alacrity with which die officen 
of the Madras government liad attended 
to the comforts of the troops ; he begged 
to be understood as making a vast dis- 
tinction between tliat government and the 
government of Bengal in that respect, 
lie repeated, however, tbai he liad no ob- 
jection whatever to concur in what had 
been said wiUi respect to the Madigi go- 
vernment. 

The Chairman observed, that the ques- 
tion then ^before the court, referred solely 
to the non-commissioiicd officers and pri- 
vates who served in the late army, and 
some of the observations of the hon. harou 
net, as well as those of ^tlie gallant officer 
who preceded him, W'ere rather a digrea- 
sioii from the strict question before them. 

The question was now put, and carft^ 
unanimouhly. 

The next resolution wasavotgof thanka 
to CoiTimodore Sir J. Brisbane, att4 bit 
officers and men. r 

On this motion beiri^ putaihmi dia 
chair, 

Mr. A*. J)um wished, for Ihosak.e 
folmatipn, to know why separate votes of 
thanks had beep passed to the oflkers and 
troops in tlie armV, and why Commodoro 
Brisbane abd bis officfTS and men Wvittg 
in tlie ships engaged in the Burmese %ar 
should be included iaone vole? 

Die Chair7nan,^In tj^is vote, the pro- 
r cedent of the vote of thknks 

admiral 
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^oer% «nd crews who 
sMustod in ihe Mmi{^ has been 
ISaUowed. 

Cot Anility asked why the officers and 
men in,, both services should not receire 
the Ibeiiks of the court in the seme men- 
neri 

The (Mmum essured ilie courts that 
there enisled no disposition on the part of 
the Court of Dlipctors, to make any in* 
vidious dSsdoctimi between tlie officers of 
either service. In proposing those votes 
of thanks, they bad studiously followed 
former pFecedents. 

Mr. Jl. Jackaon observed that Captain 
Qiads, a mmt active and intelligent nasal 
officer, had vben employed in theifiegoci. 
ation of the tieaty of Ava, and yet he had 
not hei^ bis name mentioned in the vote ; 
but if the usual forms pennitted, he would 
beglad to see that justice done to him. 

Chairman again repeated, that the 
cwric at present pursued had been adopt- 
eci with gveiy attention to the precedents 
of fofiner "votes, and without a wish to 
overlook the mertfs of any party. 

After an observation from Col. Stan- 
Ao;ar, and another fVom Sir C, Fifrbes, 

The Chairtnan said, tliat in the course 
followed on the present occaHiun, it was 
the wish of tlic directors to place all par- 
ties in the same honourable situation. — 
(Heatf haarfj 

The resolution was then put and carried 
unanimously. v,. 


TBANlta TO Tn£ AEMY OP BUURTPORE. 

The Chairman.’^** The court miU now 
hear read tlie proceedings of the Court of 
Directors witli respect to the army engag- 
cd in the capture of Dhurtpmv." 

Several i^roprtetors hero observed, that 
at tbdilato hour (nearly seven o'clock) it 
would be much better that any farther 
proceedings should be defeircd to a future 
day. 

The Chairman said, that as tlie resolu- 
tions comprised votes of thanks, to which 
no ai>pofition was expected, it might In? as 
well to puss them on the^samc day cm 
whicli they had concurred in passing simi- 
lar votes to the officers and men engaged 
in the lluiinese war; but if it was the wMi 
of the twe^ri^ors, he could have no objec- 
tion to itsl^ing deferred to another day. 
He would, if it met the wishes of the court, 
naiho to^iiwirntw'^or the conbiderution oT 
foe ^ther votes. 

A Pmprictar here oVxserved ilml ^-mor- 
row would Ite a day of sale. ^ 

The C^irwan said that there cool^ie 
lib objection to at’y day,* The only ques- 
tion was wliethir a Jong delay between 
tbtryotea, as tlwy wtsre of thesame tenden- 
cy, might not be viewed with unpleasant 
foelftigs in other quai and against any 
such foelJng^ the court would be raobt 


anxious to guard. He wo«ld,t if tb^ cmirfc 
wished it, prefer to go on et ffio present 
moment. (Criirs gf on ge on /** 

CoL AanAqpr trusted that the court' 
woidd notprocM to the discutiaUm of this 
, Importent Subject in so thin an attendance 
of its members. There were several mail* 
bera absent, who would, be wiS aum, be 
anxious to take a part in that discussion^ 
and he was coniiwn^diat H was cpiitira 
tmstake to suppose tbAitbe motidh woiffid 
be sofiered to pass without observation. 

^ The Chairman observed that it was not 
his fault if the attendance of members was 
very Uun. He had, however, no wish to 
press Uie discussion at tiiat moment, unless 
it appeared timt the sense of the gpurt wax 
for it. He had as little wish to urge the 
subject, in the absence of members, who 
if present might wisli to take a pari^in 
the discussion. His only motive for ^isb'^ 
ing to press it now, arose from a delicacy 
of feeling towards the distinguished in- 
dividuals ulio were the objects of the 
vote. 

After some observations from Dr. Gil* 
chnst and Sir C. Forbes, 

llie Chairman mentioned Tuesday next. 
— -Tliis was agreed to j and the court was 
accordingly adjourned to Tuesday, the 
Idtli instaiit. 


East •India Ilovse, Dec* 19. 

A Special Court of Pioprietors was this 
day held pursuant to .Adjournment, foi tho 
purpose of taking into consideration cer- 
tain^ papers, relative to the operations 
carried on against Bhuripure, and the re- 
solutions vihich the Court of Directors 
bid founded thereon. 

'‘IgThc Chairman (Sir G. A. Robinson) 
having taken the choir, 

Col. L. Stanhojtr, previously to Uie 
question being discussed, asked why Sir 
ICdward Paget was not included in the 
vote of tluinks passed in the last g^eral 
court ? ^ 


The Chairman answcrefl, that the situa- 
tion in which Sir Edward Paget had been 
plarci), was ^ch as to preclude tluittke 
from being vdted to him on account qf the 
Burmese war. Hie votes, hnweser, with 
respect to that w*ar, had been finally ^ 
posed of, .It the last s^iecial court. » 

Mr. Hume understood (he present to ba 
nothing more than an adjourned meeting 
of the last court.'* 

The Chairman — ** I conceive Uiat the 
question of the thanks to those connected 
wjtli the Burmese war, was finally decided 
at the last court. 

Dr. Gtlchrisi thought that the mpastfun 
relative to Sir E. Paget, had nto bttto 
settled ; that gallant officer, so for, hak«« 
lieved, from concurring in the Burmoto 
war, vras opposed to Ho (Dr. 
Christ) therefore foU moib strong fortl« 





ficd in til to 0M^ i|tuiici given 

to ILord AonArsty wffeii tb«jf Ibuna Uie 
cQfnmaTnil»r-in-eh2«f uv^rse to t|M war^ 
wbidi the noble lord bad oobitneiiced. 

Cole , X< Stanh^ bald, that Am« 
beiat etidbavoared Id oast odium on the 
ettemander- hi -chief, ^ ^or his conduct at 
Barracbpore. " He widied to know, whe- 
ther Che Court of Directors coincided In 
Lord Aii)her8t*i view of the case, and 
whether it was on thdllifeoiint they refused 
to propose thanks to Edward Paget ? 

To this question no answer was re- 
turned. 

I'lie C^airiitnn. ** I am to acf|uaiiit the 
court, that it is met by adjournment, for 
the purpose of taking into consideratiuii 
oertain papers received from India, rela. 
live , to^ the operations against Hhuitpore, 
feogjddier with the resolutions adopted by 
the ^urt of Directors upon tlie subject ; 
wlilch pnpers and resolutions were laid be- 
fore the General Court on the ISlb inst. 
Tliose resoluUons shall now be read.'* 

Mr. Hunie said, it was of great im- 
portance to the public, that tlie question 
respecting Sir Edviard Paget sliould be 
answered, lliat court alone was not to 
form an opinion on the eitensivc contest 
which had been lately carried nn in India, 
with such a waste of blood and treasure. 


The p^lic would, undoubtedly, arrive at 
their own conclusiotH on the subject, and 
therefore it was a matter of extraordinary 
necessity, that the question put to the lion, 
chairman, which rt'spccied an officer who 
stood as high as any officer in the service, 
as a soldier and a gentleman, should be 
promptly answered. It was most extraor- 
dinary to refuse tlianks to Sir Edwa 
Page^ who was comniander-in-cliiof \ 
the Burmese war broke out ; who ^ % 

nued in tliat situation during the great 
part of tbb time in which that war was 
carried on ; and who must, consefpiently, 
have had under his eye all the military ar- 
rangeilients connected with that contest. 
Did it ap;|^ar that he objected to tbe war, or 
fh^ lie agreed to it ; or, was there any 
thi^A fh the way in which the war was car- 
vbm that had created disappridiation ? 
Bomo answer ^ these joints was neces- 
to satisfy ‘'vfuious high-minded indi- 
vim^la eonneclcfa with that gallant officer. 

aid not hesitate to say, that those who 
votfid at the last court might have been 
Influenced in Cbeir opinion, by the way in 
which Sir Edward Paget had been treated, 
and be thought that the Court of Proprie- 
lota ought not to allow the present i c.*a- 
sion to pass by, without demanding expla- 
nation on this ijoint. If Sir Edward Paget 
^ wrong, let him be openly cen- 
euffM ; l^t, if be deserved applouae, let 
bibi not passed over in silence. 

The Chairman said, he did not We the 





lion, br (be ^eecdinm atber of (Mi' 
(^itiOfaTth* Countf DbActon. lie 
knew no instance witliin bis recidlttcfioii, 
where thanks were voted tOethe comimmderw 
in-ebief, unless be fatmself bad been ac- 
tively employed in wkrfiire« Thanks were 
not dven to Ute commandcr-in-ebief, un- 
less ne" happened to be 
command of the army 
fieW. ,7„. . 

Mr. Hum taid, that tbenks hod lieeti 
proposed to t^Marqiiis of HaatingB some 
years a^, simply because he. was coin- 
mander-iii-chief, and not as a statesman, 
or as Governor-general. That llliisirious 
nobleman was not actively engaged in tlie 
war, andr tills lie conceived to be a esse 
directly in point. 

Col. L. Slankoite said, that anOtlilr case 
in point w'as afforded by the thanks given ' 
by the House of Commons to II. B. IL 
tlie Duke of York, as commandcr^<*chie( 
for his excellent government of 

The Chairmtnt said, the Courli(|i^j|feC- 
tors had no intention to vole thanl^ to Sir 
Edward Paget ; but, at the same Umc, be 
must be allowed to sa), that in liot doing 
so, they did not menu to cast tte least ffis- 
approbation on any part of that gallant 
officer's conduct. The reason that they 
did not thunk him w'as, aimjtly, Iwcause 
there was no special ground for lucb a 
proceeding. 

DffGUchriit said, that it did ndl appear 
to him that the conduct and Character of 
the gallant commander in questiois had 
been treated as tliey deserved. He under* 
stood, the oUier day, tliat tbe minority by 
uhom tlie vote of tbenks to Loni Amlierst 
was opposed in the Court of Dtrecton, 
«>was very small. He wished to know who 
die gentlemen constituting it were ? It 
was verv hard on the propnetors, tluWdjiey 
were obliged to come forward, andopeorfy 
statu their opinions and sendmenis, whifo 
the diredtors concealed their names. 

Mr. £, Jackson would mention a lingle 
fact, for the purpose of shewing tbe eaer* 
lions which Lord Amherst had made^ to 
proceed succeNiTuny with the war. Sir A» 
Campbell had impressed on the Gov^gor 
and Council of Bengal the neceast^ ofT 
providing such large supplies, as wofitd 
enable them to prosecute hostiM^ 
effect; he despaired of succeaii^^lP^ be 
could carry on, to tbe fullest mnt, dm 
plan which he himself, % Edwiljl 
and Lord Amherst, had told do#^ Su^ 


in' tbe personal 
apgiged in the 


was Iprd Ambecst's cointideiici; in the 
praDriciy of this representation, that soon 
afl^araa no less fljWn 1600 b<M|ia weae in 
activity between l^n^oon and 
six monilis ratious'’wefe prttijdito,<il^r the 
army. Tliis was done on , thw^yspmlH^ 
tion of Sir A. Campbell, Which 'waa'.sup- 
porfcfl and approved |m Alrt#«nil 

hitaself. Thd learned ptqpvbtdr (Dr. 
Christ) had spoken of the votes of Ibe di- 
rectors 
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rcctofi liovitig ((ivoii iu tecrifi : Eliero 
tvoii notfiikig of litame in that; and, the 
leariHid proprietor ought m knoar, that the 
eoiistitutioiial practiro of the Court of Di* 
fee|fl«%ifras to vote by ballot. 

C 61 « L^^SIkinkupe begged leave to mov^ 

** That the tbanka of this Court are due to 
Lieut, -gen. Sir £, Paget, for hie judgment 
ill opposing Uie Burmese war, and for hii 
able eonduct in tfterwards promoting the 
warlike measures conducive to the success- 
ful issue of tlie contest." 

The Chairman bHid, he was in possession 
of the court, anti it was contrary to all re- 
gular and estolilished form to interrupt 
tlicir pruccedingb by a premature motion 
of tills kind. The lion, chairman then 
directed the resolutions wliich had 
agreelKto by the Court of Dircnitors to be 
rend ; and said, he should afterwards put 
encli ruotion seriatim^ and propose the 
roncupr^nce of the Court of Proprietors 
thervUI* .TIk 7 tiere then read, as fol- 
low 

" Hcsolved, That the thanks of this 
** court he given to the Govcriior-gcnerul 
** in council, for Ins forlieanuice in not re- 
** sorting to measures of cimrcion against 
** the usurper of Bliurtpore, as long as 
** hopeb could reasonably be entei tainetl 
** of accomplishing, by means of ncgotia- 
lion, the restoration to power of the le. 

** gitimftte Rajuh \ and for hib decision, in 
** the failure of negotiations, to eifapt the 
** reduction of that impoitaiii foitrCss by 
“ fofeo." 

** Ueaolved unanimously, That the 
^ thanks of this court be given to Geneial 
** Lqp'd Viscount Comber mere, G C.B., 

** Commander-jn-cliief in India, for the 
** judgment and skill ?witl) winch licr^^ 
planned tlie siege of Biiuitpore, the^ 
^ operations of whicht conducted by his 
** £ieellei]cy in penon, ended )n the 
** capture, by storm, of tbet lV>rtn>ss, be- 
<« fore deemed unpregoable by the natucs, 
an achicsement wheieby the reputation 
** and influence of the Britislt Pouer in 
** India have been not onl^ conlirined, 

^ but niobt tnaterially au^ented," 

Resolved, imaniinously, I'hat the 
** thanks of this court lie given to Majors- 
** general Tlmmos Heynel, C. B , and 
** Jobpt^r Kicolls wIk> commanded tho 
" first ^diid smmd divisions, for the emi- 
** neut , services which they rendered 
duriUjr the siege, and for the cxcelUmt 
" dispo^ons whicii they rnude^ and per- 
s6naliy directed, for the tumult of 
« BliUf^ro." 

Resolved, unai^iQously, ThaF*the 
thai^ of this be given to the 

Rrtgadien-geuemh Brigadiers-field, and 
** ntber officers of Uis Majesty's and 
•♦*tfe^ Company's forcftH who served 
aoder Genemi I.oTd Combermere, at 
^ the siege of Bhuitpore, for thetr gallant 
^ and meritorious exertiont." 


Thc^M ic thSgirniSf of Bhttrfim't. i{JUk« 

M liebolvjg nnaiiimotislyi '"Itud; thns 
court doth acknowtddge and highly 
V approve 'the disciplined steadinm' and 
^ valour displayed by 'tha> non-edfttmis- 
** stoned oMeers and private soldfera, bt^b 
' *• £uropeati and native, employed ioTtbe 
siege of Bliurtpore, and that the thadka 
** of diis court he signified to theip by^ the 
** commanders of their respective corps," 
The question haying been put, ort dia 
first resolution, 

rose, and said, that as the 
resolution was worded, it would appear 
that the forbearance in question was tho 
act of the Ooveriior-general himself. It 
WAS known to every person connected 
with India, that though the Governor, 
general acted in council with the com- 
mander-in-chief and other persons, yet)ie 
had it in Ins power, if he pleased, to su- 
persede the opinion of those imlividuals, 
and to act for himself; he taking the 
responsibility for any orders he might 
think proper to giio Now it seemed to 
him that Lord Amlicrst'b forbeanince, as 
spoken of in the resnhitioii, me.int tiint ho 
alone gave the order by w'hich the pro- 
ctH.Hlings of Sir D. Ochterlony were sus- 
pended, and that the subsequent pro- 
cec*dings were also instituted by Ids di- 
rection. He therefore hogged l^ave to 
know ill what w'a\ he was to undisnitaad 
the first resolution ? 

’File Chturmnn answered, that the word- 
ing of the resolution w'as in conformity 
with the general practice of the Court of 
Directors. When they spoke of the Go- 
vernor- general in Council, they always 
spoke of him in the singular number. If, 
ivever, the lion, proprietor w'ished to 
whether, in this particular act of 
•arance, the Governor-geneinl acted 
On his own opinion alone, as he had power 
to do under the act of parlfikment, he 
could assure the lion, proprietor that his 
lordsliip'ci conduct, in that instance, was 
quite in accordance with the opinions of 
Ills council. 

Mr, /Ittnie was induced to ask, in con^ 
sequence of the way in which tlielreaolu* 
tion was framed, whether it w'hs intended 
to cast a reflection on other members 
of the government. If this were an act 
of the whole government, was it .fil tluit 
the entire credit should have been given 
to Liml Amherst, and thereby to cast a 
reflection on the rest of the council ? Did 
those gentlemen approve of suspending 
tlic proceedings which liad Ihwh com- 
menced by Sir D. Ochterlony? The 
resolution attributed die act of tlie Go- 
vernor, general m Council, and by that 
means referred it lo him alone. ^ 

Tlie Chairman said, the act of pnrlfa- 
ment ^loke of the Governor-general in 
Council; tJiere wvut no patt of that act 
which mentioned die , Govoi«0r-genevd 
and Council. The Courf of Direclora, 

Uierefore, 
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llttervCoff^ had only used t|ptanguage oT 

the act oA parliament^ in ^ImffnaUiig the 
Governor-general ns titey hiiu done. 

Mr. say that if the tvb<ilo 

Council concurred in the act, tlie proper 
way to mention it would be to state 

Hu'ir forbearance,'* and not ** hu iur- 
hcarance.*' 

The rAnirwait— My opinion U op- 
posed to titat of tlie bon. proprietor. I 
sulmiit that the statt'inent is perfecily 
correct, and that forhearaiKe,'* nnd 
not tht'iir forbearance,'* is tlie proper 
expression. 

Mr. Hume said, he Imd been in formed 
tliat the niotK)M was for a vote of appro- 
bation to the Governor-general in Coun- 
cil. Now be understood that the whole 
council dissented fioin liis lordsliip on 
litis occiisimi ; and that he alone t<M)k on 
himself to susperuf (lie pmceedings of S.r 
David OLhterloii), coiuriiry to the opinion 
of the otliei nu'nihers <if the governnierl. 
If this u ere the case, he w isiicd the V(»tc 
of thanks (o be given to the Gosernor- 
gencral alone. 'I'lns should be a single 
vote, and not one cxinpling Lord Am- 
herst and fils loipini logelher lie should 
bo glad to know wliat was the intention 
of (lie hoii. geiidenun nitldn the bar :* 

Sir John Stiiu'U obsersed, it was the 
mere act of tlio “ G^ivei nor-gener.d,’* 
and not of bis ** Council/' that sjspended 
the procecilings of Sir David Ociileilony. 
On the Gih ol August, he found tlwt Sir 
Kdw.ird JVigct, Mr. bend.ill, and ^Ir, 
Ilarington, nil inemlxTi of council, gave 
very strong rea'iotis for bringing the 
filtairs of llhiirlpure to a close 'i'he 
Goveriior-gfiunai nut lining seen ll'e 
iniiiutes of the oilier inornbers of coiimiif 
w.sH still in rontiadicUon to tiie opinipi||i* 
of Sir 1). Ociileilony iii fivoiir of delay || 
and It was not until S<r Chailcs Metcalfe 
preased on him the necossily of active pro- 
ceedings, that lit* consented to adopt .s dilL 
fercMt cuui'se of I'oiuliicl. laird Anilicrst 
ought 40 have know n better ; he ought to 
have felt that theie w.is a just, reasoiusble, 
and neensnry cause, which called on tlie 
llritthh governiiient to interfere. His ol>- 
jection. io the thanks of tlie court lieing 
gi^en to Lord Amherst wras, that the war 
liad been delayed when it should have 
laH?n prosecuted ; (Hear/) and why ? Bc- 
cau«0 Iiord Amherst did not know w'hat 
he ought to have know n a month after he 
liad b^n placed in Uie office of Governor- 
general. 

Dr. Gilchrut hop(*d tlie court tvould 
permit him to read part of a letter from 
the deceased officer. Sir Das id Ochterlony. 
'riie learned gentleman, alVer paying a 
tribute to the gallant officer, for lus skill 
in the field and the cabinet, for Ins kticw- 
iudge of tlie languages of Indio, and tho 
policy of the native princes, read the fol- 
lowing letter, from Major-general Sir 

MtatieMunm/f Vot. XXlll. No 


•Jlbanhi to tke Arnti/ of Ji%urtfor9* IW 

David Ochterlony, fiart., 0. C.B.# IN»- 
sidoiit in Malwa,' and ]^jpoolana» to 
Mr. Secretary Swinton : 

^ Muttnv ti5ih April, lft3& 

** Sir,— After an inu*rval of five days, 

^ and destroying, m I am told, many nnigh 
drafts of letters, I linve, at length, iv- 
ceived tlie accompanying from Bhiirtpore, 
W'hicli though they stale tluit a conlidcnttid 
person, ivith full fMwers, will be sent, 
omits to mention the nfflne of the person 
and the probable time of his arrival. 

** As many letters have been received 
from various qtiniters, which explicitly 
announce the instructions C lius'C received 
by express, I fi'el it useless to struggle 
longer against events; I shnll Ihci^ore 
transmit n Persian letter of the tenor 
mentioned in the aecompinying rouy of the 
OTigitiiil ilr.ift. Ill transmitting tfm dociu 
mcnl, I beg lease rcspisri fully to offer 
my rc'.igii'ition to Ins I.ordship in Coun- 
cil, ns however sorry I ni.iy lie tint my 
nunsiircs have not been honoured, Wi^t Ihe 

approliatiou of ftU Lordship 1*1 >'^^uncll, 
I should he guilty of falsehood if I ne- 
kuowledged any rouvietion of their in- 
coiietiuess or impropriety, thinking, as I 
did, tliat every momem's delay, was Mih^ 
niishion to disgr.ice, nod feeling, as I do, 
that A few days delay in the arrival of your 
express wniilil have brought matters to nn 
amicable and honourable conclusion. 

(Signed) “ D. OriiT»Hto»y,*’ 
Was it probalile, he won hi ask, that Sir 
D Ochterlony did not feel a full convic- 
tion ol the necessity of striking a dei*isive 
blow, when ho expressed hiniHolf thus? 
Would lie hiite hn/arded his high reputa- 
tion by attempting to do that whieli wii« 
iiopiaeticuhle ? Lord Ainberst nnd Sir 
A. (aunphell had prosecuted the Burmese 
war. It was said» with a boldimsand energy 
that did (heni great honour. And here 
w*as an ohi niid faithful officer who wiidi- 
cd Io follow (hat example, but who wai 
rliecked fti Inn career by the Govcriior- 
generiil * that noble lord put .xn ex- 
tiiiguislier on the proceedings of Sir D. 
Ochterlony. He f>aid to that gallant 
officer “ No you shall not perform 
this set vice, soiiie more favoured officer, 
— «onie gentlemen selected from the king*i 
service, slull carry the honours away from 
you.** This was so inroiisisteiVl nn Jiet, 
that he iihould not agree to 
thanks now proposed to hfis IprdMhilp. 
Belore the court enme to « vote fills day, 
he lio[>ed (bey would consider the situation 
in whicb|they were placed, as **■ the East 
liid^[?Sn;iany,*’ when they saw tlielr old 
serv™ superseded, apd the king’s pfliceTii 
employed God forbid, that lie shdltld be 
supposed to cast any blame on bis niajefii- 
ty*s forces. They liadocted nobly on ma- 
ny occasions, but he could not without 
feelings of deep regret, see any slight 
offered to thiKe who had s'spctit their liest 
*1 days 
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days in the Company's service. There 
was a miscrablf^ attempt in one of tlioiic 
letters to detract from Uie merits of Sir D. 
Ochterlonv ; it was there insinuated^ that 
Sir David was in his dotage, — tliat ap> 
peared to be very unlikely, and to prove 
that the ussertiori was a calumny, he would 
read Lord Amherst's oisn statement of 
the energy of mind which was displayed 
by Sir Uavid Ocliierlony, in pioparing a 
military force to Hive'll lliiurtpoie. lie 
could not indeed find out whut re.isun the 
writers that letter could have had in thus 
Iraduciiig a veti'iaii who had grown grey 
in the ('ornpin)’s service. In a letter, ad- 
dressed by the (iovei nor general to the 
Court of Directors, dated the 1st of Octo- 
hcr, his lordship thus expressed 

himself. 

** The correspoiulcnce cited in the mar- 
gin, shows the magnitude of the military 
preparations set on foot hy the resident, iii 
contem]datioii of his proceeding against the 
lenowncd fortiess of ilhijrl])uic ; and wx* 
are happy to ni know ledge, that the rapidi. 
ty with whicli a very tonsideiahlc and 
well-appointed force, and a most powciful 
battering tram were assembled ready for 
seivice at Muttra; rc//crf<, in a mthUtnj 
jnnnl of* new, the lu^hnl credit on the cnvi"*/, 
zeof, nnd exertions both if Major Gvn. Sir 
Darid Oehlerloni/, and of Major Geiu liet/- 
ncll, and Sir G. Mariinddl, commanding 
the Meerut and Cnwnporc divisions." 

Here were three ofliccrs, who, but for 
the iiitei position of Lord Amherst, would 
iuivc gained immortal honour by taking 
the fortress of llhurtporc — a maiden for- 
tress, which never had been taken ; and 
^surely, when the rights ofmn infant lajah 
were to ho pioteeted by the Company — 
when the cousin of that rajah had set him- 
self up ns cMitit led to the jf'wdf/cc— nnd 
w hen, perhaps, he ineditotcd the destnie- 
tion of the real heir, it was Ingii time tluit 
some individual in the Compaii} '» serv icc 
—some person conversant in the transac- 
tions of the native princes, should be se- 
lected to settle an nfinii; of so much ini- 
liortance. No human being hotici under 
stood tliosc ti ansactioiis, tJ|§n the old aiul 
honourable olticcr who had taken (he mat- 
ter in hand, and who liad been so unac- 
countably set aside hy Loid Amherst. 
Disease, aided by the painful feeling, the 
(Hirroding sen>atioii, that men, not possess- 
ing half ins knowledge, were preferrevl to 
him, burst the strings of bir 1). Ochter- 
luny's heart ; or, in other words, the con- 
■diict of the Governor-general (ii^^ouncil, 
if they pleased) hastened that tttj^rious 
o|ficer*s dissolution. ^ , * ' 

Mr Ilumc said, that the court would do 
well to lake A more extended view of this 
iieslion than tne hon. proprietor had yet 
one. His hon, fiiend (Dr. Gilchrist) 
had spoken verj justly of tlic officers in the 
Company’s service, jiikI lie (Mr. Hume) 


must observe, tb<it he entertained a partion 
of tliat feeling and opinion, which was 
very gcnerall;^*ntertuined, with respect to 
tlic treatment of the Company's officers. 
It was well known, tliat many of their 
bc&t, most experienced, and most deserve 
']^ng officers, were not treated in the man- 
ner winch tlieir situation deserved. He 
had scon n great many letters coming 
from individuals, who were not dis}K)sed 
to find fault — written hy men who stood 
high both in the civil and military depart- 
ineiitt., men who had deeply at heart tlio 
interest of the service fo winch they be- 
longed, ns well as the general prosperity 
of the Company, and from those letters 
he could confidently state, that leflections 
had been understood to have been thrown 
on those individuals hy tlie conduct and 
orilers of Sir Edward Paget and Lord 
Amherst. He spoke of them together; 
hecaiise tlu'ii oideis were so mixed up, 
that It was impos-ihle to know hy whom 
they weie issued, or witli whom they had 
origiiialcrl 'J'iie history of the gallant 
ofliier, S.i 1). Diierlony, whiih wics 
brought torward in the diseiission tins day, 
was ti Illy lamentable Sir!) Ociiterlony 
had sign.dized lumsv If on many occiisions ; 
and, alter twenty years of aidiioiis service, 
he had leteived in that court ns unanimous 
a vote of thanks ns any man ever received 
within those walls ( llnu f J He hud al- 
so leceived the (hanks of tlie House of 
(aimmons, and hi^ majesty had honoured 
him by an angirentation of his armorial 
hearings. (Uear^) He therefore would 
contend, that the unworthy treatment ho 
had received, fioin tiiat upstart man of the 
day, Lord Amherst, deserved the severest 
censure. Lord Amherst w.is ignorant of 
the affairs of India, and, when he W'ns no 
longer able to answer the rwgiirnciits of 
Sir 1). Oilitcrloiiy, contained m that offi- 
ccr’s letters, his loidship endeavoured to 
shew to the Court of Directors, that Sir 
David had passed his meridian- that ho 
was absolutely in his dotage — and that bin 
conduct and language were not to be 
home. Ills lettei, lie thought, shewed us 
innch energy and talent ; and the pro- 
ceedings he adopted were distinguished by 
ns mucli judgment nnd vigour, as could 
have been manifested by any individual 
placed ill the same situation. {Hear!) 
It was veiy easy, when there was a lack of 
.irgiiinents to adopt a system of abuse.-— 
( Hear ! J — And such was tlie course pur- 
sued hy Lord Amherst. Is was not dif- 
ficult for a Governor-general, in his cor- 
re*>poiidcnce relative to the proceedings of 
officers, to give what colouring he pleased 
to acts of which he disapproved ; but, when 
he ultimately found he was wrong, and the 
officers wcie right, he ought to have the 
honour and manliness to state the fact. 
This, however, had not been done in tbo 
case of Sir D. Ocliteilony. He was of 

opinion, 
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opinion, that the whole of tUa part of the 
correspondence was an underhand attempt 
to call Into question Sir X). OclitcrlonyN ca- 
pability to carry on the important measure 
which he liaJ devised, relative to IXliurt- 
pore. No set of men were ever placed 
in a situation more extraordinary tlian the 
proprietors wore, in consequence of tlie 
xote of thanks to Lord Amlierst that had 
been recently passed. They had been 
called on to approve of his lorclsltip’s con- 
duct, for one of the most precipittite pro- 
ceedings that could he imagined— for hur. 
rying the Company into a s%.ir, without 
deliberate ronsUlcratioii— wit hunt having 
the opinion of any servant of long standing 
and ex{>erit‘ncc. They h.id, however, ap- 
prosed of Lord Amherst’s policy; but lie 
thanked God Uiat he h:i<l not concurred in 
that approval. And what were they now 
called on to do? Why they were asked 
to thank the noble loid, not fot his promp- 
titude, but foi his delay. (Ilt^ar '*) The 
very opposite qu.dity to th.it lor whiib he 
had alieady reieiied fheii apjnobation. 
(Jfim ') Yes, hjs loidship was now- to he 
thnnkefl for dehiying the pioceedings of 
one of the ablest oiheer-^ in India; and 
that, too, in the face ut the fait that the 
whole of Lord Amheists’ council were in 
favour of Sir D. Othiciluny’s opinion, 
lie thought it whs prepo« teroiis to thank 
the Got eri'or-genenil for liis forbearance, 
instead of condemning liim foi his delay, 
lly such a proceeding, they would, in fact, 
thiow' a slur on the conduct and me.isures 
of Sir D. Ochtcriony. lie now' wished 
the court to inquiie whattliose measuies 
weie, and under wlmt i ncuinstance they 
svere proposed. At the time alluded to. 
Sir IX. Ochtcriony was (Militical resident 
at Malwa and Uajpootana; and he would' 
presently request, that tlio instruction 
under which he acted, should he read to 
the couit; because, on the instiuctions 
w'hieli he rm’ived must, in a great igea- 
biire, depend, the sole which they ought 
to pass, either for or .'igainst the conduct 
of that officer. lie held it to be an un- 
doubted fact, th.it, ill the situation in 
which Sir IX. (Xcliterloiiy sms then plaacd, 
he did no more than he luul previously 
done on twenty diflerent occasions. He 
then held a situation, in which he had acU 
cd for iipw’ards of twenty years. In I80:i, 
he had been appointed resident at Uajiioo- 
tana by tlie late Lord Lake ; and, from 
the time he was placed in that important 
district, he had coiietatit transactions with 
ra^bs, and natives of high rank. Some 
of those transacUoiis it was alinovt impos- 
sible to unravel — they were nearly inex- 
tricable— and Sir IX. 'Ochterlony could 
never have managed them, if he had not a 
more intimate knowledge of the habits, 
manners, and language of the natives, tlian 
tlie majority of those by whom India was 
govern^, He fore, (lien, they approved 


of Lord Amherst's ** iorbenranco," tlicy 
ought to know what powers Sir D. Och* 
terlony acted under, It would be well to 
consider whether he hud not, on other oc- 
^'^casions, ordered officers and troops to 
tnarch, in virtue of the authority vested in 
him, for the purpose of carrying into effect 
measures deviseii by him for supporting the 
political iiiffucnce of the Company. It 
was naturally asked of him, how' did the 
ComjiHny stand with respect to Uhurtpore, 
at the time that Sir 1). Ochterlony assem- 
bled forces for tlie purpose of taking that 
fortn^ss? It was a \ery simple question, 
and deserved m explicit uimw'cr, as the 
Ilritish government was complained of for 
interfering with the internal affairs of otJier 
states. It appeared, by tlie pajierB on their 
table, that, in IflCW, a ticaly, offensive 
and defensive was concluded with the then 
rajah of lihurtpoie. Hostilities how'ever, 
occurred aftorw aids. Hut, in 1805, nftei 
our unfortunate repulse before the foitiess 
of llhiiitpoie, another tieaty w'us con. 
eluded between the Ilntisii goveinmeiit 
and the injali lie did not know whether 
any treaty, siibscfjueMt to that, was in ex- 
istence. lly that ticaty, however, they 
were bound to consider the rajah as an 
inde|)emlent prince ; to iiilbrd him assis- 
tuice, in case of his being atlacked ; and 
to guarantee to luin the pos.sc'ssiun of the 
Milk Olid situation in which he then stood. 
He, tlieiefore, contended that if they were 
thus situated, by any act of Uio Hritish 
government, through the medium of Sir 
1). Ochterlony, or any other person, tln^ 
ought to coiisid^ themselves as bound to ^ 
keep up the succession to the rajahship in 
the regular line : and the conduct of Kir 
1). Ochterlony, in endeavouring to secure 
the regular mu cession, so far from war- 
ranting hlanie, deserved, in his opinion, 
the thunks and approbation of the govern- 
ment. The goveinment had, however, 
aclcfl very ungratefully towards Sir IX, 
Ochtcriony. I’rom 180J) to that 

gall.'inl officer wnsYlieir political agent at 
Kajpootanu ; ai^ he h.id shew n talents of 
the first ordei iir forwarding the proceed- 
ings in the war against the Goorkahs No 
Ilian evei received more approbation, and 
no man ever deserved it more, tlian Sir IX. 
Ochterlony did, for his conduct during 
the whole of that contOMt. I ic had heard 
military men sa}, wdicii misfortunes over- 
took the Company's troops, on that occa- 
sion, that his skill had retrieved the ill 
succes.<gdftf!tlbcra, and his gallant conduct 
had pr^llm^any dllgrace from tarnish- 
ing the' Company's arms, though their 
troops bad received a check. Therefore 
they ought to be very caieiul how, by any 
rcBoliitton they might pass, they cast a 
stigma on hm character— w bid i he conceiv- 
ed the present rmilution would unques- 
tionably ifo. And why did they act thus? 
HecHuse Sir D. Ochterlony, by virtue of 
T 2 the 
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Uie auiliorit;f Yostvil in him, tlM, in 
<liicct troops to asjHfinbIc to nicl tiie politi* 
cai viewH whidi he entcriaincil wiili rf}s))ect 
to Bhurtporv. He rc^^retted, from Wn 
haarlj, tu read the letters of the tiengal 
government in declaring their igno-*^ 
riincc of the hittintiun in whicli tlicy stiMid, 
reference to Dhurtpore. They railed 
for more information, anti dcehired, th.it 
fiir i>. Oditerlony h.i.l not nll'orded fh..in 
niiy satisfactory statement on tlio snhjcLt. 
This circiiniHtince refleettd more dtNgt.u'o 
on the Bcng.il government th.in he had 
words tu express. IJe, therefore, deinand- 
cd on vshut groiiiids iiir 1) Oditerlony 
acted*-and whether his proc- oiling', went 
tu impugn the orders he had received .is 
politiLid resident at Uajpootaim ^ Sir 1>. 
Ochterluiiy, in 1821, iuies(‘eing, and no 
man possessed greater foresiirhf, or knew 
better how to net under such eiri tun 
the prulmlilc chance of a disputed sncics- 
»ion to the raj.ilisliip on tlie fleath of Did- 
der Siiigfi, the then mcL un«l aged lajah 
of Uhui'tpore, thought it would be advisa- 
hie to aecure the interests of the lawful 
claimant to the raj.^hship h} gi^hig him 
aucli support as would presint a disputed 
aucceasion from taking place On the de- 
mise of the Hajali, however, such n siieees- 
aion did occur, and he would state to the 
court how. lie (Mr, llume) thought 
thul the British government was hound, if 
not by actual treaty, at least b> an under- 
atanding, which prevailed in oUier cases, 
to prevent any interloper from beenuung 
Uajuli of Bliurtporc. lie could, he be- 
lt licvcd, open the door of ^^eiity lasi s where 
the Britisii government had infcrftied, 
without h.ivlng hair the nnioii wluili 
could he pleaded fttr such intcifVurue in 
this iiistiinie. Diiliier Sii gli, the lieu 
r.ij.ih, was suk, and ho wid.^ii tosdilo flu* 
ipiestiou of succession. Some ditb-ieme 
had iK‘c lined between llic Con'(nny’s po- 
litical agent at Delhi and him ; but it w.i. 
made iiji. The natives were .ippriseil of 
the orciiTiistaiKi’, lh.it the pKi’dling tlis- 
agreeiiieut was fvirgotifu^; and thov wue 
informed that the ll.ijah and the Diiiish 
government were on friLtidU and aiuic.ible 
tenrs. 'Die treity, whicli .u a fuiiiicT 
period had been concluded wiili die Mii- 
4juis of Hastings, dnl not appear to be 
inttde matter of public enli_\, at le.i'.t mi 
the Governor general said ; I iif t'le senes 
of letters winch h.id passed belwocn Sir 
P. Ochtcrloiu un<i the Maiymk of Has- 
tings shewed that duy coniU^^n 0 ) 11 - 
iiioii Us to wfi.-it should re- 

Npuetto Dliurtjiore The It^m wislied his 
son, Bulu.int Sitii;h, to have the iHace.nble 
succession ro the dignity which* he then 
held, and with that view he applied to 
the British ^uverunient for a hllauty or 
dress of investiture, to the C'outp'iiiy. 
Tlii*. w.iy giaiited, and the ktUaut wan 
given by Ar D. Oditerlony, the Di.PsIi 


government thus recognizing the youth os 
tlie son and heir of the llajnli, and shew- 
ing their friendship to the latter by con- 
ctiiring in this measure. Tliis he under- 
stood to have t.skeu place afMiut tweiify 
days lM.‘fore the death of fire Rajah, Bolder 
Smgh ; hut whatever dme did elapse be- 
tween this transaction and tl/e dialh of the 
itsjah, S r D. Ochterloiiy consiifcrctl, th it 
by this act of the British goverrrfrieiil, by 
the payment of thceX|>ouse of the new in- 
vestiture for the R.ijiih’H son, .'itid from 
otlier cirriimstaiices, lliat it w.ss an ap- 
proved iiK*:isttre ; the object of that rru a- 
surc bein'; to n‘cogni-se the piescnt Rsj*ifi 
as htir at law and successor to his futliLr. 
The Gcinipiny did so :u know ledge him, 
when on the bth of Kebrri.sry following, 
the de.iih of ihe Uiijali brt the young man 
in possession of the dignify which had 
been hi Id hy bib f.ither Was this more 
th.in the Hritisli guvemment had rlotic oil 
all ociMs'inis? Here, then, they Irad the 
f.iet, th.it t.'jc residint of the Company, a 
m.in ( f great cxpeiience. who h.id tilled 
th. t bittmtioii for twenty yi.irs, had, siitfi 
the concurrence of the British go\ern- 
ment, bound that gOTtriiment to sec th.it 
Bulwunt Singh sucteedid his father, 011 
the dt.ilh of the l.itfer. It w. is perfectly 
evuleiP, ilmt .S r D Oibterlony acted oa 
this occasion conforinablv with the ctistoni 
which puv.iiled in every other tahe erf the 
s,imf nature, 'rhis step was cleirly taken 
to prevent the breaking out of a war on 
account uf 11 disputed succession, in the 
very heart of oui teiiilurlcs, which, when 
once begun, it w.is impossible for any 
man to >siy wlieie it would end. Dhurt- 
pore being sunounded by the ('ompan\\ 
Aleintorc, It became a matter of very i <111- 
siderable impoit.iiuc to keep it free from 
di'a irh.incv. Sir 1) Ochterlouy had it in 
vuw to .ivo’il the renewal of n tirenm. 
stance of whuh vver_' n..iri must he aware, 
on referenic to wli.il had occuri’id iii 
IbCM'J) He mentfomd the circumstance, 
without im.imng I0 c ist any rctlertion on 
the inemorv ol Lord I.akc ; hut it was 
noioiioiiv, liiat in ihe course of the wai 
wh'cli w.'S then cirned on, Dhurtjxire was 
the i»nly pl.it e ih.it had stopped his career, 
and gaie a check to the Con pany\ arms. 
Such w IS (he effect profliiccd on public 
opimori by tlie reverse whicli the Ccmi- 
piiiy’> tiof f»s dieii surtcied, tli.it it became* 
an object wi'h the British govern incut, to 
prevent 11 rc*newnl of the contest at Bhiirt- 
pore, unless it was carried on in such a 
nninnei as to insure the surrender of that 
fortre s. He wn» therefore satisfied that 
the conduct of (he Marquis of Hastings 
and of Mr D Oditerlony was expressly 
directed to the prevention of hoatiiities ; 
they felt tliat if ilioy could, as luid hwu 
done in other c.iscs. Iiring the minoi with- 
in Ihe sctqH* of Dritisli influenco, iliey 
might, by degrees, auialgnindte that Iciri- 

Uiry 
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tory wlUi tlte territories of |lie Company, 
ami thus remove the leproach which our 
failure before Bhurt}>oro liad laid us open 
to, Tlie correspi>iidence between the 
Marquis of Hastings aud Sir D. Ocliter- 
lony clearly proved that they were uuile^ 
ill opinion as to the line of conduct that 
ought to be pursued with respect to Bhiirt- 
pore ; and, looking to iliat correspondence, 
lie tliouglit it was too much to be culled 
on to praise Lord Amherst for opposing 
that course of poHcj width Sir D Ochler- 
loiiy was prepared to follow, when the 
inoincnt had nrrhed which would have 
eunbled him to etiny into eilect the wishes 
of tlic preceding Oo\eriior-geiieiai. For 
Ills own part, he would r.ithei pass a \ofc 
of direct censure on the nolile loid * that 
would he the be^t moile of jirocecdiiig, 
instead of agieeing to this absuid motion 
of tlianks. Tlic noble loid deserved cen- 
sure, nf>t praise, for the part he took, con. 
trary to the opinion of Sii 1). Oi literloiiy 
and of his council. lie saw no reason to 
thunk Lord Amherst for his siihsequent 
conduct i w’hut had been elfetted was not 
owing to him, but to the gallantry of our 
troops. Wlicii Lord Amiu'ist could no 
longer ojipose the opiiuon of his coiinttl, 
he took those ineasuies which Sir D. tXh- 
terlony had formeily advised; his lordship 
had done every thing to thwart ins couiuii, 
and now, forsooth, they were rcijuiicd to 
thunk him for his “ foibeorancc Sir 
13. Ochterlony, in Murch 1825, coiriimt- 
nicated to the government the fact, tliat on 
the death of tin* llajah, an attemjit had 
been made by Durjnnt .^al, 11 cousin of 
the new Hajnh, to get possession of l>!iiii(« 
pore; that the citadel had been attacked 
and captured ; and thal tlie usiirpei Juid 
seized upon the young and made 

hirnseU muster of all the pioprrt) in the 
fortress; contraiy to our ai langciniiit, 
which went to seciiie the rights of the son 
oJ Ihilder SiiigJi, and contraiy to the 
expressi'd wish and policy of the liritisli 
govern ineiit. The consequence was, that 
Sir 1). Ochterlony assembled a body of 
troops, fur the purpose of expelling the 
Usurper. Was tliere, he a»ked, a luan in 
that court, with any expeiieiice of Indian 
affairs, who could believe, that Sir D. 
Ochterlony, aided hy tli.sl force, which 
was admitted by tlu' government itself to 
be so highly respectable, would not, had 
he been allow'cd to prociHid, have efiected 
the object he had in view ? Ills success 
was certain, when it was recollected that 
the authority of the usurper had scarcely 
been a.Hsumed, and when it was known 
that a difference of opinion existed amongst 
the troops in Bhurtpore, part of whom 
were in favour of while another portion of 
them declared against the usurper. Under 
these circumstances, be was bound to say, 
tlwt there w'as not a man whom he bad 
met with in this country, or who liad com- 


municated wiili him from India, who watt 
not of opinion that, if Sir D, Ochterlony 
had been allowed to move dow n to Bhiiit- 
porc with his troops, he would certainly 
have carried that fortress. It tlicn came 
to he considered in whnt situation they 
hud iM'eii placed by this ** forhoarnnee*' of 
Loid Amherst. The Court pf Diroctors 
called it “ forbearance ;** but it appeared 
to him to be pusillanimity, arising from a 
w.int of knowledge of the manner in 
whiib the allUirs of the n.itive courts were 
earned 011 , and the v\ay in whicli dis- 
tuib.inces aiUiiig in those courts could lie 
most effectually quelled. lie scarcely 
knew' what epithet to apply, to mark with 
sufficient force the iguoiiincc with which 
Lord Aiiihcrsi had acted, and the arro. 
gniice he had manifested, in opposing hia 
opinion to that of Sir 1). Oclitcrlony and 
of his own council ; becaiise it was only 
liy consulting the opinions of men who 
had been long on the spot, tli.it he could 
Iwipc to 111 rue tit a just judgment ; and 
yet Loid Amherst ciioae to njcct such 
opinions, and to act v^iriiely on ids own 
lespotisihilify. Sir I). Ochterlony *s con. 
fideiice of succeis was quite clear fiom 
Ins litter of the 2.')th of April, in which 
he observed that, had the orders of the 
giivvrmiient anivud u few days Liter, iiiat- 
tc'is w'ould have been lirought “ to an 
atnirnble and honnurdlde ionclusiun.'* 
He did not mean to say that Sir D. Och- 
terlony might not have been mistaken, 
(Ilruf hut he thought that his conducL, 
looking to tJie opinion) of the natives, and 
iiiaiking the nsuu) course of Iiidijui 
policy, w’aH^ight, and that the procei'n- 
ings of I/ord Amherst were wrong lie 
hated vmiillaltng measures. Ifu govcrii- 
nfimt Iiad a p.irticulHi oliject in view, let 
ihiin manfully declare it, and endeavour 
to efftcl it 111 the most prompt manner. 
The Govci nor-geiieral, in his despatch, 
stating; his reasons foi disnppioving of the 
proicrdings of Sir 13. Ochterlony, used 
tlie following txjiressions : — “ Nothing, 
in our opinion, but a case of the most 
iiidispensubll emeigeiicy, could have jus- 
tified our oidcnng into the field the small 
fo.ee which we had at that lime disposable 
ill upper Iiii'ia, and the engaging in fresh 
lu'stiliiies, the duration and extent of 
which It w'OH impossible to calculate with 
any certainty, when the season of the hot 
winds had actually commenced. 'We 
couliLpot vic'w the occurrences at Bliurt- 
constituting any such emergency ; 

ve jirepared in admit that we were 
_ nuyertff age mcnlSi ejqirrts or im- 
plied f to mjijwrt the accesnon the rightful 
heir to the Uhurlporc raj our immediate 
resort to arms, at all hazards, and without 
any r^erence to time, circumstances, 
and considerations of general exjtedwnry'* 
Tin's was a pretty statemetit. Why, good 
God ! they all knew that our conduct wiiti 

respect 
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rcvpcct to the native powers of India dc- tcriony, he, for one, could not agree to 
pended, in most instances, on engage- a vole of thanks to the Governor-general, 
ments not half so strong as those by u Inch because, instead of supporting too de- 
we were bound to the Ian fill liHjah of cisive and energetic measures which Sir 
llhurtpore ! Why, therefore, slioii Id Lord P, Ocliterlony luul set on foot in defence 
Amherst have indulged in iiisiniintions of ^f*.the British faith, lionoiir, and charac- 
this kind, implying, as they did, a censure ^vr, he thought fit to countermand them, 
on the proceedings of an old und exfic- lie did not know the exact loss that nt- 
rienced coniinaiulcr IIis loriUhip ueiit tendefl the subjection of Uhititpore; hut, 
on to sav, in a siinilii strain, ** Besides, h.td Sir D. Oililerlonj’s plans been car- 
Sir I). Ochleilony has evidently acted ried into i fleet, it might have been avoided, 
upon the most impel feet and uiisatisfuc- When Sir 1) Oehterlou} ordered Uiose 
fory inionnatioii reg.irdiiig the real facts troops to muich, the fortress nas in u de- 
of the ease.*’ "Why, so fur fioni this fenceless slate. Ihe ramparts were out 
being coruct, be (Mr. Ilume) would im- of rejiair, tlieie viiis no uatei in the ditch, 
dertuke lo say that, if there weie any man anil the force within the walls were 
ill India in perfect possession of the ne- disnled in opinion ; a pari of them 
lessuiy iiifoi inatiun, that man was Sii I), being attached to the \oung heir, and 
Ocliteiluny, who h.id been on the spot for the remainder favourable to the usurp* 
twenty years, llis lordship proceeded to er*s authority If, at that moment, 
sny, ** No call had been iiiiiile l)y him (Sir Sii IJ Ocliterlony had appeared before 
1). Ochtei loll}] on Diirjuiit Sal, for an the place, it must undoubtedly hate ffilieii, 
explanation of Ins views and eoiulnet ; with not one-tenth of the trouble which 
and we wcic consequently wIkiII} itrnoi ant nfterwaids occiiiied m its investment, 
both as to what plea he iiiiglit h.ite to Weio the) not also to consider the great 
olTer 111 justification ol the app.iunt \io> e\|HM)so w hit. Ii was oKaOuaieii b) tins pro- 
leiice of Ins JlUU‘ee(lIllg^, and likewise ciastinating (K>lii) ^ Diirjiinl Sal, with 
whatobjeit he professed in extitnigdis- hi. usurped powei, and having possession 
tiiibniices.” Now, he would iisk, was it of a stiong hold, could muster about hiin 
fair lo usseit that Sii 1). Ocliieiluiiy did all the disalTei ted troops in the tountr) ; 
not iimke a call loi ( \planalion on Diir- and, therefoie, it was impossible to retake 
juiit Sal ^ He <lid ii.akc that cal) , but he the fortress, and to do justice to Btilw unC- 

well knew that if he made it without h.iving Singh, without using .ibsolnie foiie. The 

an imposing foice at liatxl it would be use- despatih to which he h.id before referred, 
less. But, suppose l.ord Amiurst and stai-d, however, that Sir 1), Ocliterlony 
the liidinii govcrniiient had becMi uii.mi- had no light to .ni t ns he had done , though 
1IIOUS in proceeding to hostilities, would tlu lesult proved that his view of the po- 
it not have been tlieir diS), in the first he v that ought to h.ive been adopted, was 
place, lo allow a tri.d o|j|^negociatioi), pi ifecllv corret t. lie (Mr Hume) was 

balked by the foiie viliiili Sii I). Ochtei- ixtieniiiy soiiy, vilien Daijiint S.d v\as 

limy had assembled, evideiitlv toi the i.dled on for an explanation, that Mime 

purpose of giving weight to any piopoai- words of course—*' that he did not mean 

tion which he or the goveriiiiieiit might to usurp the U.ijarship,”— should have im- 

iiiake''' If that plan were ndo|itc*d, the postil on the (rovernor-getier.d A few 

Biitish would have had an oppoiliinity of tlajs, however, had only elapsed, when 

withdraw iiig from the contest (their de- that which Sir 1). Ocliterlony had anti- 

xiiBiidB being conceded) with much more cipated, came to pass. The m^iirper, after 

lionour and creilit than they uftcwiiids endeavouring to thiow blame on Bum 
could do, consuleiing the situation in Buttuii, the uncle of the young lUjali, 
which they were placed. Sir D. Ochter- who had fallen in the contest, addiessed a 
lony could nut tell what the governiiieiit letter to tlie Governor-general, to which 
thought respecting the motives of Ins con- he signed his name, as Bajah, and claimed 
duct ; hut it certainly was the most unfair the whole power niid authority connected 
thing that could l>e conceived, to sny that with th.il situation. Hiis was only a few 
lie did not uiideistiind his own plans, or d.ijs after the Govcriior-gencrul, in con- 
know what lie was about when he marched sequence of Durjunt S.iKs representations, 
his troops towards Bhurtpore, stating that had actually ucconled him his coniideucc. 
he would, thus supported, go there ond At the time that lie made tliose false repre- 
negociate, if he W'ere nltowred so to do by sentations, the^uaiirper was laying bis plan 
the govcinmeiit. On that ground to seire on the government, and to possess 

Hume) contended that Sir I>. (Hkhtmony liiinself of the treasure in the fort. If 

had Ihhii most injuriously treate<r; and Lord Amherst had permitted Sir D. Oeb- 
the character of that gallant officer would terlony to proceed, 50 lacs of rupee^ would 
xiccfssfiarily siillei if the proprietors agreed have been rescued from the gripe of the 
to the vote which tlu*} were now called on usurper. Sir D. Ocliterlony said, ** I 
to give. If the whole of the Bhurti>ore deem it wise to secure the friemlship of 
Ebusiness could have btHm peaceably settled this state, by guarding the regular siic- 
(as he believed it could) by Sir D. Och- cession of the Rajah ; because, the lre.i- 

sure 
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sure in the fortress Is itnineiise ; anti if it a regency appointed during tlie mi- 
gcu into unfriendly hands, it never can nority of the young piince. All this waa 
l>e used in any other way but in hostilities iu opposition to his former declared opu 
against us. Therefore, 1 think It pru- sion, and yet he TMr. Hume) could dia. 
dent, and politic, and wise, to aecure a cover no ground for the change in hts sen- 
good understanding with the lawful , timents. The conduct of his Lordship 
prince/* Sir D. Ochterlony's prudenOr ^eoertainly justified the assertions, that he 
told him, that, if the Company had tho' fl^ew hot and cold with the same mouth. 
Ki^ah under their protection, they would He did not mean to pronounce one w'ord 
probably receive some of this treasure, of censure on the manner in nhieli the 
%«ith which they might pn> their debt, or operations \^cre conducted at Bhurtpore. 


which they might expend for some other 
nscfiil purpose Sir 1), Oehlcrlony knew 
well, involsed in war as the Company 
were, in another quarter, that energy and 
dicision should he ninnifested ; and this 
he distinctly stateil in his letter of the 
of Apiil, in which he tendered 

his rcsignaiioti to the Ciovci noi general 
He there says, “ I considcied that every 
Tnoineiit’s delay was suhniission to dis. 
grace; and 1 feel that a few days delay 
in the arrival of your cxpicss would have 
brought luaiters to an amicable and ho- 
nourable tunc1iisiou«** 8ii Da^id Otb- 
lerlony observeil elsew here, “ that the 
course propo'^ed by the Govci noi -gc»neral, 
could not be follovied wiihoiit [ilacing in 
peril the last interests of the Company/* 
He, iheiefore, for one, would not agree to 
an <i})pro\al of the eoiulucc of Lord Am- 
herst ; opposed, as it was, to the safe and 
long-tried expeiienec of Sir 1). (Kliter- 
lony. What tliat gallant oflicer had fore- 
told actually happened; and six months 
after bis energetic measures had bivn de. 
feated, llio government was obliged to 
carry into eflect that which he had ad- 
tised lie (Mr. Hume) conteiuled, that 
nothing li.id occurred of a no\cl < htinicter, 
hut that the self-same causes for warfuie 
existed for months before. He would 
wisli to know, then, wh.st new circtim- 
st.inces induced the (ioiernoi -general to 
change tlic opinion he expresseil to Sir C. 
Metcalfe, on the Kith of September; 
wlien he obiicrved that ** the Company had 
no riglit to interfere in the disputes 
going on at Bhurtpore.** Had the rival 
bands ravaged the country, or become in 
any other way offensive or dangerous to 
us, we should have bad a new ground 
for our interference. But lie had looked 
in i'ain for any such fact. Wc must then 
come to this important conclusion, that 
Ijord Amherst, having countermanded 
the wiiHj measures udopt^ by Sir D Ocli- 
terlony for settling tli% disputes at Bliiirt- 
pore without blobbed, did, after allow- 
ing six months of prcpanitiOli to the 
usurper, without any change 'W circum- 
stances, think fit to direct measures for 
reducing the fortress. lie now directed 
Sir C. Metcalfe to support tiic rightful 
prince, thougli he bad licfore said that he 
did not know who was the rightful 
prince. He further directed that 
the usurper should l>c expelled, and 


In the subsequent votes, to tlie officers and 
troops, he fully concurred ; and he wil- 
lingly gave them his humble praise for 
their conduct in the ditliciilt Kituntion in 
which they wereplaceil by the imprudence, 
the jgnoinnee, the vncilliitinn (he know not 
what to call it) of Lord Amherst. If any 
proprietor thought proper to inoic a vote of 
censure on Lord Amherst, he would certuiii- 
ly join him. No man present, would, he waa 
certain, wish to cast any stigma on the 
memory of that gallant oflicer, (Sir D.Och- 
Icilotiy) nftei he had read to them a gene- 
ral order published at his death hy the 
sanfc I.ord Amlicist, who wrote to tfio 
Couitof DiM'cior*^ impugning liiH talentH 
ami his abilities for his situation. [Mr. 
Hume then read a general older, of Jiil^ 
2Hih, for which see AsuU. Journ^t vol. xxi. 
p. 22'T.] 

'J'liis W71S the w'ay in which Lord Am- 
herst spoke of the man whom he had em- 
ployed every mcami to lesson in the opinion 
of the C'oiirt of Direetors. The treatment 
which that gallant oflicer received led to 
his death. He dieil broken-hearted ; not 
only though the disgrurc w'hich he con« 
ceived had been innicted on himself ; but 
also iH'c.iuse iM||aiiticipate(i the most la. 
inentablc consequences to the intereslr, of 
llie Coinp.iny from the system which the 
(povtfnor-gtMieral was ])iirsui ng. The 
('oun of Directors hlioiild consider that 
the friends of Sir I) Ochterlony were not 
piesent to repel the charge which this re- 
solution Jiriugs against him ; for the votu 
of thanks to Lopil Amherst was virtually 
a vote of censuraiupon Sir D. Ochterlony, 
on the grounds which he (Mr. Hume) had 
stated he should give his unqualified oppo- 
sition to the motion, and he ho[H*d tlie 
court would support him 

Dr. CUthri^/ observed that lie would give 
his lion, fiiend an opportunity of redeem- 
ing his pledge of Kupporting a motion for 
a vote of censure on Ijord Amherst. lie 
would move a vote of censure on bis Lord- 
ship, because he once belonged to the Ben- 
gal Army, on a distinguislied memtier 
of AmherBt had cast fitith 

obloqay^ Ifi? felt conscious, that he waa 
acting uprightly, and as a friend to the 
Company. Had Inird Aitiherat deferred 
for six months his invasion of the Burmese 
territory, it would have been more im- 
portant to tlie interests of the Company 
than the short delay which he said ought 

to 
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to )iHv« licen made liy Sir D. Ochfcerlony. 
He (Dr« GilchrMt) now Btood up to 
defend the reputation of a brother otficjr 
of the lieitgal Army. It should not Ip 
forth to the world, that, becatiMe tliut braVc 
officer WAS no more, and had no longer 
an) favours to bestow, no one would ri| 
up to defend his characti r, and mov( 
vote of censure on Lord Amherst fiir li 
conduct respecting llliiirtpore. He f Dr. 
(•iiclirist) lifid read nil the papers, and the 
more he read, the mote he fell convinced 
lliat if thei'e wire caiisi* to cisisiire Lord 
Arnliersl for Ins toiniijct respecting the 
Biirinesc wur, there is twentv nines more 
reason (o lotnieinn the nieasiiies he pnr> 
Hued with regard to llhiirtpore. Sir D. 
Ochterloii) would liave taken the furtiess 
hy a toup <lt' vKUn 'I'liis might have been 
piodiictive of iniseliiel had lie not suc- 
ceeded ; hilt It appeared tiint his failure 
was iinpo-isihle. A dot. time had been 
broached i/i that coiiit vvhidi lie was sorry 
toll! (Iv, tilt We siioiiKI i idir 

slavish suliimssioii to llie (.ms lUivepowtr.** 
An lion pi op. had stated that he would 
support the (ipiiiioii of the cm i olive, he- 
caiiso they must ho hotter .uipiaiuted than 
he was w ith flic facts of any ease He ( Di. 
Gilchrist) would uol pin his faith to the 
^leve of nil) nnu. In his opinion, the 
rcsoliftioii would cast u si un on the 
uieinory of«'^ brave and gallant oflicei. 
Would to hofivcn that he weio now living 
that honours might be conferred on him ' 
]t had long been the opinion of the ofliteis 
of the Company, that lhe> weie thrown 
into tiie hacK-gioiiiul ^ the King’s ofii- 
exMS, who, tiny ihon^^. deprivid tlieiii 
of honoiiis wlnili they cnig||it to enjen To 
ciiteri.ain Mieli feelings wms nnjiisl towards 
the king's o/hceis, and must he piejudicial 
to the iiiteifsis of the Com)>.my, 
weie not less than i^,C)CX) propriiMotlPp^d 
yet how few weie piesent to t oiisiiHr this 
gieat qiiesinm hy which the) were to raise 
one man to the skies, and to bury another 
liinve officer heneatli a Uiad of ohlof|n\ ' 
On eNamining the li^t ofiproprietois who 
bad perused the papers with the view* of 
making tbentselves acquiiinted with thi« 
question under discussion, he (Dr. GiL 
Christ) found only seven names iiiscrihcHl 
as having done so. Here was a proof of 
the supincncss of the proprietors. If men 
in power were not watched and ehiH:kcd, 
they were sure to do wrong. lie hoped 
to in that court a greater degrc*e of 
spirit MHi manliness than had prevailed for 
inafty years post. They were approaching 
A criks wliicli must dc'cide die fA|eof the 
Company. If Lord Amherst luura-rcd in 
the uuMiis be fKlopted to bring about even 
a successful is'tue, a vote of thanks ought 
not to be passed to him. He would ena. 
ble his hon. friend to redeem bis pledge by 
moving a vote of censure on Lord Am- 
herst for his conduct respecting Dburtpore. 


The Otairman remarked, that, oa tliis 
was an amendment to the original mo- 
tion, It was necessary to reduce it to wiiU 
iug. 

Dr. CMrul Uien wrote the following 
amendment • — 

That this court, on mature considcra- 
Vob of the paficrs submitted to it, » of 
opinion, that the conduct of the governor- 
general 111 council, in Ins forbearance to 
procicd against tfie usurper of Hhiirtporc, 
at the time limt Sir David Oclitcriony 
oulcred tioops to asseinhle, du^ierves our 
decided disupprubutiuii and censure.*' 

Mr. I fume seconded the amendment. 

G»n. T/ioinli'fi said, he was quite I'S 
unwilling as the le.irned Doctor to sup- 
puit tiie cxcditive bod) when he thought 
they Wile in the wrong. It had been Ins 
tiiisfoilune to dilKr very frisjuently from 
the Couit of Directots, and it always gave 
him much ioiuern to do so; hut he now 
had considei aide pleasure in stating, that 
he agrt'C‘d with tliiiii as to the pnqniel) of 
th.iiikieg L ml Aiiilierst, in one instance, 
for ins loll* ira co, aiul, in the otlur, for 
the spiiit and nctixtr) he displaved in 
iii.iinraniing tlie war. He (Gen. '1'.) 
li.td iiltiiidvi 1} listened to hodi deh.ites 
and he thought thespeeili dctivcied on a 
iormer day, hv (he hon inemlan lor Aber- 
deen, dicidcaiv pioved that the measures 
adopted h) Loul Amherst against the 
Burmese wite indispensably necessary* 
It was char th.il the Burmese were contin- 
iiali) inaking aggiessious and cimiiriittmg 
crn(ltic>s, to which it w.'is uqnisite to put 
a stop. 'I’he foibeaiancc ot forinir go- 
vernments ha.i not priHiucGcl the desired 
elfect, and 1 iim.nntv demanded the adop- 
tion of I’ecisive iiiiMsijic^. It had been 
said, that the war w.is iiiuUi taken at an 
iiiipiopei time , hut a gnilant officer (.Sir 
.1. JM.diolm) whi)\e Ixjok had been quoted, 
stated, ih.it he did not know that the time 
Slice ted w.*s .in jiiipropti one. He (Gen. 

1 ) w .s Uierefore jiistiliid ill supposing 
tli..t the war wa*^ uiidei taken at a proper 
i.«iti* ent. The gallant oHicer made a 
spvecli which met the approval of the court 
iiigeneiid, and which slievved Lord Am- 
liersis’ conduct to liavc licen perfectly cor- 
lect. Xt> man could estimate more highly 
than he did the talents of tlie late Sir D.Oeh- 
tcrlony. He deserved all the praise that 
could he given to him, but it was not to 
be ex^weted tlint he or any oilier inaii 
«.lunild be always in the light. It up- 
pe.ired that he was hasty in Ins proceedinga 
rtspecting^burtpore He (General T.) 
gave ermCOT^O laird Amherst fur main- 
tuning forbearance us long as possible. 
When compelled to resort to torve, he 
sent forth an army in a pru|>er manner 
and their exertions had Ia'cm crowned with 
such signal succews as they ought all to 
njoicc at. For bis conduct on liotli oc- 
casions Lord Amherst was entitled to tlie 

thanks 
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iltonkii of the Comn«iijr« ood such betng Ambenc bad been hunoured Uf 

Ilia aenttnients, he felt himself hound Co ^gn with o proud mark of distime- 
VQ^, ai^nat the amendment and toetho la parliaiiieni muilatera had given# 

original ^cation. ^ notice of proposing a vote of tliaiika to 

Mr. htiih had anticipated # ^es8 already that court had awarded to 

tmcfed discussion .on jtfag^uesUoft l^wW jPn i a vote of thanks for bis conduct 
the court* when liec^sideMthe 'apparent^HAative to the Jiurmefie war by atrlum- 
merite of that question as well as oontetn. phant majority, ond he (Mr* M ) trusted 
plated the glorious situation of affairs In that its decision on the present occasion 
India at the present moment. It was the would lie no less favorable to the cha. 


opinion of the hon. mcmlicr who had 
opened the debate (Mr. llume) that where 
atgunignt was wanting, abuse could easily 
he supplied. He (Mr. M.) considered 
th^ tlie otesent case offered an illustra- 
tion of tnsb remark, for from the begin- 
iiig tpihc end of Lord Amherst’s career 
them had been no lack of abuse, indeed it 
had been most liberally bestowed on his 
lordship by individuals in that court. Ttic 
great fault of I.oid Amherst appeared to 
he that of liaving done more than was 
expected of him. hon. gentlemen 

seemed to regret much that their 

tnelanrholy picdictions hnd not been ful- 
lillvd, and to h<ivc heoii noefully disap- 
pointed thas all tlieir antu ijialions of 
defeat and disgrace had been titwjitid by 
victory and glory. Itvub at least to he 
expected that those gentlemen v%lio bod in 
the absence of all proof und «v\itlKiut 
giving Lord Ambeist time fora tcply, 
denounced biiii as incapable of nianagin^ 
the aflaiitk intnisled to bun, would Imve 
seised the present oppoitunity of recant- 
ing their eiroi and of aikling their testi* 
mony in favour of his lordship’s mentn. 
The line of conduct they had adopted 
was, however, veiy diflcrent, and they 
seemed to have formed a determination 
to pursue his lordsliip with n malignity 
for which he (Mr. M.) was quite at a loss 
to account. Hie question before the 
court, inasmuch as it related to Lord 
Amherst's merits, had not os yet been 
touched upon. Tliat nobleman fiad, by 
the judicious policy he had pursued, 
ratsed Uie glovy of tlic llritish onns in 
India, and placed its character in the 
most illustrious situation. Trie fail of 
Bhurtpore had had llie result of placing 
the British Indian empire on a more 
secure basis than any event tlmt had 
ocrarred for a great number of years. 
Tills opinion was founded on good 
grounds, on the authority of individuals 
who h!|^ the liest mean's of Ibjming a 
judgihent ojn the subject Jpiir jn 
titeate acq&intance with 
Iles^cet^ hoped the honl^fiSL who 
had openetribe debaUMthat day, and who 
seemid to him to betray a m^t unjust' 
and ur^geoerous feeling towage Lord 
Ambetsi, would remain in court until the 
close of the discussion, in order that he 
might see ,wiMi bis own eyes what im- 
pression the attack be had made on Lord 
Ambemt would produce on the court, 
MhHeTimrf^ Vot.. XXIII. No. IfIS. 


racter of his lordship. (Cries of hear /) 
Sir €• Forbes was glad to ilnd that 
silence had at length been broken on the 
oUier side of the bar. Both on tlie present 
occasion, and at tlie last court, jdie lion, 
choirman had proposed a Vote of thanks 
without condescending 16 state any 
grounds for tliat proceeding. BoUi the 
questions, should, in his opinion, have 
l>ecn preceded hy a motion to print 
the papeis, and by so doing time would 
have been given to every proprietor to 
come to im honest and conscientious 
opitiion on the point at issue. Not one 
humlrcfltli part of the members of the 
court could possibly Imvc'tlindcthemBolvea 
acquainted with the buhjeci tlicy had CO^O 
to tlcciile upon. Nothing he had heard 
that day could incline him to vpttf*lA 
favour of (he original quc^jlAlilW IlMnlld 
have wished the prcsenl^iMIW had^t^Oi 
Itoen introduced in th(!rii>jf;v)ilr routine 
manner adopted on similar occasions. He 
imagined tliey had reversed the style of 
introducing such snhiects in that court. 
The couit was ci^*rf upon to approve a 
vote of thanks, wMout being informed 
of the gioundsgfind reasons of such a 
measure. In the olden time (and it would 
he them if they would revert to 

oi former days), wlien a vote 
o%|HH|^ras presented for the approbi 
tiomSI^K court, it was always preceded 
by a variety of di tailb, which he ( Sir C. 
I'urhes) thought were very much wanting 
on the present occasion. And more par- 
ticulaily was tl^ practice observed, in 
cases in which the Court of Directors had 
not concurred in opinion. He cc^sidcred 
that those gentlemen behind tint rar, ntho 
hod not concurred wdth tlieir colle^jfdei 
in their view of this question, 
duty bound to stand up and acquaint ^ 
court with their reasoiA for n0tucteS6ltV* ' 
rence. An hon. director had ‘ 

that on a former occasion the of 
thanks uf Lord Amherst wm cairisdfiKA ' 
large majority. He cobsmered that dw ' 
court o^S/M to be informed of the imlfla', 
of the ip|hrity alluded to hy^einOfu' ' 
director. By olitaining such sofiirini- 
.tion they might be enabled to jtl&e 
M'^tethor die question bad been etorted iry 
a nu^ority of hai^a or a ikiajori^ of hrslns. 
(JTear, hear/)^B€ had beam '•that the 
hon. directn# Ibe had before Afloded to, 
was one o^’tliose who formed the shiall 
majority /bn the question. If such were 
U ? ^ Jh 
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the fact, he tniated that boiu director^ 
would liae and tell them, in that n>cnjy| 
manner which alwaya distinguMhed liin^ 
Im reaaoM for not concurring in the vote. 
He alio hoped that those m>n. directors^ 
who voted in opposition to him, woul^* 
likewise rise and eiplain the grounds 1 
their assent. He observed, on looking' 
behind the bar, that there were not above 
one third of the directors there. At the 
discussion of the former question, only 
twelve of those gentlemen were present, 
and not one of them held up his hand, 
either for or against the motion. He gave 
the hoJi. director who Imd just sat down, 
great credit for the straight-forward way 
ui which he ^pressed his sentiments in 
favour of Lord Amherst. He (Sir C. 
Forbes) believed that the bcntiinents he 
(Mr. M.) expressed, were those he had 
entertained from the coin men cement of 
Lord Amiierst'b administration ; and he 
trusted that hon. director would give equal 
credit to those who differed from him in 
opinion, (//ear') The hon. director had 
spoken of malignity l.'cing exhibited 
against Lord Amherst. He (Sir C. Forbes) 
wotfld in kindness, attribute that expres- 
sion jto the circumstance of tfTat hon. dt- 
rectqf*! being 'unuccubtomed to oddress 
the court (th^ miiidcii speech). 

He %oula, fn dfiarity, believe that he 
was hurried Into saying wliat he was not 
warranted in doing. (Ileat ') He (Sii 
C. Forbes) could for his own part, con- 
scientiously disclaim aiw personal feeling 
of resentment. He ifper had niiy ac- 
quaintance with him. Ilia lordship bore 
the character in private, oT an honouiable 
man ; and he firmly believed that a ^uire 
amiable man did not exist, ll^ 

V* Forbes) was not mistaken, "fLj 
contemplation, about this time !i||| 
to recal his lordship, and send the 
Duke of Hiickinghum in Iiis stead, (//car/) 
If he had fallen into a mis-statement on 


So far he would go. After such glorious 
events, he should be aiWrvtohear of Lord 
Amherst's recall. He did not, liowi^er, 
believe that peace wwl firmly establiahed f 
he should not be surprised, if at 
^moment be was speaking, the war 
1 renewed. Rangoon, since the Com- 
pany's forces had taken possession ^ it, 
had been deserted by nearly all its inha- 
bitants. In that quarter, he was in- 
formed, a man might ride for miles with- 
out meeting a single soul. Jt was not 
Ills desire to urge the recall of ^Lord 
Amherst. He regretted that in the sub- 
sequent clauses of the motion, a suffiefebt 
degree of notice bad not heeiv'baktowod 
on the Company's officers, as well 
military as marine, lie legrettcd ftiat 
those individuals who ought to have^ 
stood forward in siippoit of the Company's 
officers hud not on this occasion done so. 
Ceitdin he was, that tiic Company's offi- 
cirs were entitled to praise. lie knew 
tli.it Commodore HaynCs, of the Hombiiy 
Marine, had partit^larly distinguisliea 
himself, and was allowed on all hands to 
have exerted himself gallantly and use- 
fully. He knew him to be as brave an 
officer os ever trorl the decks of a ship, and 
w'as only one of the numerous instances to 
be met vMth in the Bombay Marine, of 
officers who w ould do credit to tlie navy 
of his majesty, <ir any other in the w'orlu. 
lie repeated his congratulations to Lord 
Amherst, on the score of the successful 
termination of the late attack on Bhurt- 
pore. He had been informed, that it was 
ill contemplation to confiscate all the trea- 
sure and jewels of the Rajah. He hoped 
he might have been misinformed in this 
particular, and should rejoice to bear it 
disavowed from liehind the liar. He re- 
regretted that conduct of a like character 
had been so frequently exhibited in India. 
Tlic Company, in ilmost every case, la 
which it hod interfered between tlic na- 


this head, he trusted th^hon. chairman 
would set him right. iM a former occa- 
sion, a proprietor put the same question 
to the’^alr, and had he added an s Co the 
word, and said chairs, perhaps he might 
have obtained an answer different from 
what he tlien received. The fact was, 
however, he believed, perfectly noto- 
rious. Tlie fact of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham's having been proposed to sue- 
ceod^ ^eGovemor.generalship of India, 
was " w«N known as that the sun 
walT' in the heavens. He as|md then, 
what Mid ^mierated so great a mnge in 
pinion wIRt to Lonl Amherst? 

T^e war bad doubtless terminated suc- 
cessfully, and the British armaliad been 
crowned with brilliant success. Granted. 
No man could f« cl greater happiness than 
ho did at the success of ftie war. He 
thought they were ftilly warranted on that 
.tjPOre^ in not recalling Lord Amherst. 


ti\c pow'ers, had eaten the oyster them- 
selves, and left the shell alone to the other 
parties His idea of the matter was, that 
they were not warrauted in destroying the 
fortress uf Bhurtpore, and had no claim 
upon any property found there. The same 
game was playra upon tlie Rajah of 
tlmerapoorah, seizing upon all his orna- 
ments and Uie stores be had purchased at 
Madras, and which be was thus obliged to 
pay for twice over. Before he sat down^ 
he noticing, that fn tiw 

votes oOflplH^ no notice is taken of the 
Bombaj^g^mment, although It had 
taken a part in the vvery great aertions 
made during the late war. What reason 
^uld there be for omitting, all mention of 
the Bombay government He bad spent 
some of the happiest days of bis life in that 
presidency, and therefore did, not like to 
see its merits slighted. He again repeat- 
ed, he bore bo hostility to Lord Andierst ; 

but 
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but if no, reqMOiui wm to Udim iu«lnnct» in. ubkb th« Bombay ffltvera. 

bim to chwi^ biyi' Q|iini 9 |i^ ^ ai^- it had b<^n Inifure disUncUy Utittm 
min^ation wat not to |ut>pcNrt Ibe vote * ^ furnished and c(|iiipped a largo pro* 
thanks. v, portion of troops acting separately under 

Mr« Hiilb rose and begged ^ "kyi their oiders» and had direcUpr taken part ip 
nolbidg was further fkpm. bta intpn||H|||yhe operations of the, war. 1 he wars agat^^ 
lhan,toipiputeintpropex^or iiMi^t^1M|Hppoo$ultan»andagafntttlie l^indarrias, 
tivff 10 any one. ^M%cre instoticei of, this. On tlipse occa* 

l%e ChMrman trusted, tliat as there (uons, the Bombay government stood in a 
were some points in the speech of the hon. more prominent situation than it appeared 
baronet which might seem to call for a re- to have done in tlie last war : and it sure- 
ply from him, he should t>c allowed to )y was not reprehensible in the originators 
trespass fo^ a short time on the attention of of this question, seeing the diificult^ of 
the court. It was always with reluctance carrying a vote of thanks at all in 'this 
that he interposed himself to the interrupt court, to limit Uiemselves to those eases 
lion of'jany proprietor wishing to deliver only in which they were pre*«ininently 
his sentiments, and be would not, he could due. It was not his uihhj^o undervalue 
assure them, take up much o^their time, tlic exertions of the Bombay government, 
for there was nothing in the world he had but he must own, he did not think tliem 
'^a greater dislike to than the sound of his entitled to expect a vote of tluuiks on 
own voice ; and he wished that feeling was the present occasion. As ho had* he 
more prevalent in the court. Tlie hon. hoped, given a satisfactory reply to the oh* 
iKironet had chared either himself or tlic scrvation.>» of the Imn. baronet, perhaps, it 
late chairman, witb ^having made a mis- would be perniitU'd him to offer a few re- 
statement coiicernliilg a certain report— marks in jushtication of the eoutse he had 
which report the lion, baronet considered adopted in bunging forward the present 
as founded on the most unquestionable motion. He concurred in the opinion 
authority. Ho felt himself, then, under expressed by the hon. member for Ahar- 
tho necessity of denying in iota the fact, deen of the necessity there ,, existed for 
The hon. baronet had said, that he had commencing hostilities against the ab^o^ 
lieard from authority, which wa||not to be rities at Bhurtporc. p^tvl oil 

doubted, that the recall of Lord Amherst wtiich they differed time, llie 

had been proposed by the Board of Con- Company were bound ffy meprevipua acts 
trol, and that it had been determined to of ilic representations* of the Bengal go- 
appoint the Duke of Buckingham in his verniiicMit, to iimintain the succession of the 
stead. legiiiniate Rajah. Acts, l>e it observed, 

Sir C, Forbes in explanation said, that hon ever, never oilkially communicated to 
kia statement was, that the recall of Lord that govern mciU.^ He could not but rc- 
Amherst, and the appointment of the gret, hunevi*r, i|hat the lion, member, in 
Duke of Buckingliam in his stead, had order to impugn Lord Amherst's cha- 
been about a year ago proposed to one of i^d conduct, should have brought 

the chairmen. MlfJ^o^ious comparison, the services and 

The Chairman , — *<lfthe hon. baronet i|i|pw]intt*lligence of as gallant an offi- 
tntonded to comprehend him (the Chair, ccr at ever served under tlie Company's 
Riao} in his statemei^ he must deny that standard . — (Hmr /J — The lion, inemljer 
any such proposition was ever made to had spoken likewise of the injustice done 
him. Indeed, he was not aware that any to that pliant office! by tbe government 
authority existed for such an arrangement, of Bengal, f Il4ar !J Now, no one could 
except in a paragraph or two in the newspo. be more ready than he (the Chairman) to 
pors ; and, perhaps, die inclination of tlic bear testimony to tbe justice qf the bon^ 
noble duke who had been alluded to. member’s eommendations on that ^tin- 
f Laughter. J This he was cnnlirleiit of, guislierl officer iii the field, but it wai not, 
that DO proposition of the nature described therefore. Ins opinion, that every wi of 
by the hon. baronet had been made to the that gallant individual in bis counsels da- 
c^irroaii of the Company by any audio- manded the unqualified support ondL blind 
rity that could have the slightest right to confidence of the goveriimcQt. Ho (iho 
interfbre on the subject. The lion. baro. Chairman) did not, therefore, think .that 
net fikd spoken about the omusion of Sir David Ochterloiiy wmto be 
thanks to ^e' Bombay goran^mt. He from thm control which is lodged hajko 
(the Chdlrifian) did not knwJ|Kthat go- bands oHe Governor- general, anchjivfiHdk 
vernment had done any thin! tmli regard ft is not^ly proper for bim to ai|ardie, 

to tbe Uie events in India, to call for such which he is bound to execute, under no 
dfstinction. It had done nothing beyond triffipg degree of respomdbiliiy, as this 
obeying the Orders of the supramstj^ehi- dira*s debate exemplified. Though ffie 
meiit,rdative to tjjie contribution or a part Cbairmaii was willing to admit tbot a 
of the ibree serving at Bombay, to co* large discretiiooary power of'omplo^og 
opcraio in 'die war. The' hon. baronet tbe military fmees^ when a necesglty arose, 
could not faB to remember, that in all tbe should be lodged in persona exercising 
^ C 2 ^ the 
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tho functions of political agents, yet he 
could nut go tlm length of allowing 
such fndividuaTs were justified in tsfciw 
on themselves, without any commiml^ 
tion with the supreme governinent, and 
wholly umatictioncd hy its authority, 
call together the whole army of the Up 
ProyliK'Cs, atlftl march it against 
strongest foi tress iu the country, and one 
too, where tho Company's forces had un- 
fortunately received a repulse in a former 
attack. Such a course as he had describ- 
ed, was undoubtedly contc'inplated hy Sir 
D, OclUeilony j and llie Ilengal govern- 
ment could deserve no grcatei praise in 
his judgment, than for the prompt and 
decided nmunei in wlikh it put a stop to 
such proceedings on the pnit of the gaU 
TaiUollicer. 'J'he com se that govetnment 
adopted, was wist' and prudent, llis (the 
Chairm.m'h) opinion on the subject was 
that had Sir I). Oiliterlony proceeded to 
lihiirtpure, tlioiigli merely for the purpose 
of opening .*i negotiation, the insufiiLient 
force he would have taken with linn, 
would never have had the effect of pro- 
ducing such a panic in the mind of the 
usurper, as to lead to his resignation of his 
usurped power; neither would the pos- 
scsbion of the fortress, whether obtained 
by negocintioii or by treachery, have pro- 
duced the samu dlect on the Indian 
population ns its necjuisition by force* 
Hut from the mei^iircs adopted by the 
supreme government, the most satisfactory 
results weic experienced The fall of 
Bburtpore, eflecled by the employment of 
adequate means, was n f&itiiiinte event, in- 
asiuiicb as it bad taught the natives the 
hopelessness of contending ag.unst the 
British power, and had dispelled the idea 
generally entertained among them, of ll^ 
impregnability of that fortress, and Itlid 
proved that no rampart they could rftiso 
would stand before the Company's forces 
lie bad a word more to say, respecting the 
time the expedition proceeded against 
Bburtpore. llad the attempt heon made 
at the period contenqilnted hy .Sir ]). Och- 
terlonjr, I have the autliority of the Coin- 
n)andir>^in-cbicr, fioin the inadequacy of 
the mean^ at Ids command, to pronounce 
that it would liavG been plnsically imprac- 
ticable to reduce the fortress; and w'lien 
to this is added the season of the year, 
which would certainly have introduced in- 
cftleubhle sickness amongst the European 
portion of the^rmy, the judgment ond 
prudence which dictated forbearance, is 1 
cpnecive, iDConirovvriiblc. It>r|yas also 
been stated, in support of Sir D. Oebter- 
lony*s plan, that the fortress might hive 
been taken by -iurprise. When the fket is 
that with a greatly increased force aridlhe 
oxertionsof thcahlebtrcngineerv, six weeks 
were consumed iu taking the place, he 
asked, Was it probable a' com/# de main 
W9uld, in the ftm instance, have accoui- 


pllfched the point? Ue had never heard 
of a scheme more in^hahle than ijiat of 
Sir D. OchierlonyV, He asked, what 
would have been the piddMible conaeqtttnm 
1 faihire in such an imdertakitxg— n 
nrf failure, it must be rcCoJlecmd. He 
^ nd not hesitate to say, that an insurree- 
lion tliroiighout the wdiolc of that part of 
the country w'ould have been ilie con- 
sequence ; and he cballviiged any man, 
acquainted with the feveridi and festered 
state of the native mind, to deny the pro- 
bability of surb a disaster Hhaking to iia 
very foundation the British power in 
India. Under the tircunislances he re- 
ferred to, he felt liiniself bound to con- 
cur in the proposed vote of thanks to 
liord Amher.t and tiie Indian governmem, 
convincerWli it in so doing bo best dis- 
chorged his duty to the Company and 
his country. { Hear, hear .') 

Col. f.. Stanhope observed, that the gal- 
lant general ( Iborntoii) bad said that hu'- 
manity called for the prosecution of the 
Burmese war; but he (Col S. ) would 
say, that such humanity would lead to the 
cxtiiiclion of the human race. An hon. 
Dircclor (Mr. IVlills) had biaved the hon, 
membci foi Aberdeen, by adviaing bun to 
stay and see the result of the discussion ; 
but let that bon. director exchange patron- 
age witli^s lion, fnciid (Mr. Hume), and 
then how would the discussion terminate ? 
That hon. director Imd thought fit to 
accuse of malignant feelings nil tho-jC who 
disapproved of Lord Amiicr-»t*s conduct. 
Such an imputation he begged leave to 
disclaim In private life, be believed a 
more honourable and amiable man than 
I.ord Amlieist did not exist ; be could not 
agree with the lion. Iwit. (Sir C. Forbes) 
ill bis opinion respecting the dismantling 
of Bliuripore, which he (Col. .S.) tboitglit 
to be ,*1 good military measure. They had 
been told by the Churipan, that it was im- 
possible to take Bl'^pore by surprise; 
lint it must be liornc in mind that at the 
time Sir D. Ochtcrlony wiahed to advance 
against that fortress, there were contained 
in it two parties opposed to each other, one 
of w’hicli would certainly have sided with 
the Comp.sny'H forces, and in all proba- 
bility would have put the place into their 
hands. It could excite no surprise that 
the thanks of tliis cm 'it should ho 
awarded to I«ord Amherst, when they re- 
collected that the thanks of the House of 
Commons obtained for the Wakheren 
expediti^y^^ when history told tbUm 
tliat sonae^mN^c greatest monsters that 
ever hreothed had lieen praised and deified 
hy the Roman senate and people. His 
(Col. S*k} opinion was that Lord Amherst, 
instead of thanks, deserved impearbinent 
on account of the Burmese War, and 
marked censure for his delay with reflect 
to Bburtpore. While Anihmt’a 

tardy measures before Bburtpore were in- 
viting 
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f i^ttg «r«ry 8t«te {n Ifi4i» to iunp% Sir D. 
OdtUarlony was rei^ tP do what the 
Duhie Of WeUU>gto#Pr any other 1»rave ^ 
and ekilfttl coihwqiib^ would ha?e dope 
in'hSa place; nametyf to anarch up h^s 
troops and at once attack the eneiu 
support of the rightful lieir of the deoS 
Aft^h. (Hear /) And yet such a bold 
derisive step wua by my Lord^Amhent 
disapproved of os rash and precipitate. 
Kabh and precipitate! Could any more 
contemptuous expressions be used, if bis 
Lordship had been speaking of the con- 
duct of a boy of seven years of age? And 
yet this was the language applied to an 
old, a veteran soldier who had so much 
distinguished hunself in India ; but neither 
hia grey hairs nor hi& heroic dj^ds in our 
service could protect him frotnllncli taunt- 
Swg expressions as these, (//car /) Tiiat 
court Wiis composed of gentlemen,-— of 
men hIio loved lioiiour— and their motto 
tlierclbre ought to he de mortals ml nisi 
banutn. He called upon them, therefore, 
not to pass an implied censure upon the 
dead in tills instance by tlicMr uu'caUed 
for, their undcscrvetl praise, of Lord Am- 
herst, who had described Sir D Ocliter- 
lony*s conduct, as rash and pi*ecipitate. 

It was idle to say that the force upon that 
occasion was insuiBcient to attack Bhurt- 
pore ill the manner proposec^y Sir D. 
Oclitcrlony ; when Lord AinhCTtit himself, 
in his dispatdies, acknowledged that force 
to he ample. Hu had hcaid of Lord 
Amherst sitting in council and takitig ad- 
vice according to precedent, ns to the mode 
of Gonducting the war. But he would 
Wsk, was Lord Ainlierst, wdio had failed in 
his diplomacy with the Burmese, was 
Lord Amherst, who had esiahhshed the 
censorship of tlic press in India, (an act 
for which alone he deserved universal ceti- 
aure) was be to desidc how such a place as 
Bhurtpore sliould be attacked, or was be 
to act upon the adiKe and counsel of the 
saintly Mr. Haringtom^ with his bihle, his 
beads, and his Koran,— and the sagacious 
Mr. Fendall whose name was only asso- 
ciated with pens, ink and paper ? Were 
such men as these, placed at the distance of 
1000 miles from the spot, better able to 
advise Lord Amherst as to the mode of 
attacking Bburtpore than Sir 1). Ocliter- 
lony, as famous for his general diplomacy, 
as for his defence of IXdhi and his exer- 
tions in die Pindarrec w'or ? {IfcarJ) It 
srat.much more lit that they dinuld employ 
lilienaselves in raising mjtt&^ts to die 
memory of those bravo«pPi^ who per- 
ished in the swamps of Arrocan and Ban- 
goon, (kan that they should bestow their 
tune in praise of Lord AmbersL WEiaU 
ever mi^ be said to the' eonireryi, ,&iat 
praise did not come from the heeds or die 
heeru^of those vilio proposed it't aiid ha 
««» sprite we^ that its being bestowed on 
Lord. Ambrirat^ would not be received trith 


eadsfectiQii in India. It would opt Jhp rfk 
Mhied witb satisfimtion by the dvil depart- 
llpiit; and Im felt convinced, thatii'wotdd 
« t«o satisiketion cither to his Mfdes^'s 
ops or to the India army, (between 
loin be assured the court &ere existed 
of that nonsensical rivalry which had 
^ talked of) but least ipf all would it 
give satisfaction to our ill-treated native 
troops. Under all the circumstances of 
the case, he thought a vote of censure more 
called for, tlmn a vote of ttianks to his 
Lordship. 

Cipt. Ma^cld cihiicivcd that the argu. 
ment htid gone hack again to die Burmese 
war, and he had pledged himself, when the 
iouciuct of Lord Amherst came again un- 
der discussion, to raise hia feeble voice, 
and endeavour to do his Lordship that 
justice which he descived. No member 
of that court could accuse him (Copt. 
Maxheld) of ever having pinned bis Aiith 
to the sleeve of another man's argument ; 
unless when he found he could do so, widi 
a clear and unfettered conscience. Tlie 
Burmese war had lieen :it first partiully 
unpopular not only iii, that court but in 
liidi:i also. Ibat war, however, was not 
comirienced by the desire of Lord Amherst 
himself, hut hy the advice of his council* 
He would be able to shew, that Ids ijUord- 
ship WHH actually driven to a^dcclaration of 
w.ir. The commerce of India was at a 
stand, and that braiicli was for war : the 
shipping interests wefe for war upon the 
same grounds. The Company's Treasury 
overflowed, the interest of money was very 
low, and war, it^as thought, would give, 
it a fillip. The Company's civil servants 
had no objection whatever to a war, and 
it was in fact almost declared before Ids 
Lordship arrived in India ; so that unlesa 
Jm tfOrdsliip read all the papers upon his 
voyage our, it uas impossible that he could 
turn round ou bis advisers and say, ** You 
aic all mistaken in your opinions, and I 
nm determined not to go to M*ar." Lord 
Amherst, not being able to do this, was 
obliged to coincide witb tlu: general di^- 
nion, and war was declared. There was, 
perhaps, no service less interested.on the 
subject of a war than our marine, though 
perhaps none more competent to give an 
opinion on its propriety. He remem- 
bered that, in 1813, when a cause war 
was given, a single twenty-gun vessel, 
bearing the Company's colours, was sent 
to demand satisfaction. That vessel waa 
so badly provided, thaf hod she been et- 
tackecW the Company must bavo ^been 
disgrarod by her capture ; yet so mbeh 
afraid were the Burmese tlmt theb^ town 
wpuld be burned by tiiis single ship, that 
came at once to terms, imd war vros 
avindtd. It migh^ be^ said dint a naval 
force could have bee^ se^t to inflict 
puniihmeiirat Rangoon; bbl tbey had no 
ade(|iiale naval force/ wnd they never 

would. 
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would, uotil governmotii gave thooi ont. tember. Kow» if tins were a JiMtitiable 
The war, then, baving bevD necesury, and iiecettsary wa^tben let ihem inquire 
the Manner in which it wiw nn«tu0^ what catiBe there ^aa for conitftencing It 
and thahapiiy conclusion to which 1^ in September, etFcuse did nbt 

brougbty ware such as to entitle I raually exist in the previous April ? "It 
Amwrst to the thanks of that coi ^ * been said that the season was the 

Much pains had been taken to it objection against beginning in 

blame to JLoitl^Aailicrat for iiaving SR pril ; but it had been sliewn that the 
mvneed war at such a season. Now season ,was not the occasion of the delay, 
be (Capt. Maxfield) thought that, if war and therefore they must look to other 
must be commenced in tliat quarter, that causes. It was clear, from the corre. 
was the must proper season for doing it, as, spondence of Lord Amherst upon this 
at the beginning of the monsoons, the subject, that the delay arose from the foct 
most proper winds prevailed for conduct- that bfs lordship had not made up his mind 
iiig the tint vessels used on such occasions, os to whctlicr he would interfere with the 
So much for tlie Burmese war. He now internal concerns of Bhnrtpore, or who 
came to the attack on Bhurtpore, which, should succed the late Hajah. It had been 
it was agreed on all hands, was necessary ; stated that Lord Amherst had not arrived 
the only diflcrence being ns to whether we in IndidPmtil after the offence roin- 
ought to have comincncecl that attack a plained of was given. Lord AmlierMi 
littte sooner. It should be rcMiiemlicred, arrived in India in 182^1, and tlic cause 
however, that we had our hands full at tliat of action did not arrive until the spring of 
time, and that we ought not to he too 1825; so that his lordship must have 
precipitate. It should be rcniemhored too, made himself muster of the policies of 
that we had attacked that fortress in 1804 the teintones around him, anil all the 
with as brave an army as we ever had in facts ronnirted with tliem. He could 
India, and tliat we were three or four not pretend to say whether his lordship 
times defeated. Lord Amherst, with had employed hiiusell in forming liis 
this experience before him, felt it right mind upon tliose subject^, but any man 
to put an end to one war before he com- who waA a candidate for the government 
menced another. The defeat sustained by of India was a very unfit person to fill 
the brave and gallant General Lake was a that ofl]||||k w ho diil not, by reading and 
iievere lesson, by which Lord Amherst inquiry, make himself master of the his- 
was boiind to profit, and to act with cau- tory of India, its policy, alii.mccs, and con- 
tion and circumspection in his attack on tiectmnN, and also of the policy and coiinec- 
Bhurl{>ore. No man would feel more lions of the different states with which our 
Borry than himself that any censure, either territory was surrounded. The learned 
direct or indirect, should be cast upon the gentleman then proceeded to give a history 
memory of the late gallant Sir I). Och- of the circumstances which led to ourhav- 
teriony, and he w’as sure nothing of the ing espoused/the cause of the young Rajali. 
kind was intended. It should be rccol. He then contended that it was the duty 
Jected that, altliciugh Sir Daud was at of Lord Amherst to have taken iminedi- 

the head of the troops at that tiin0, ^^ct, ate steps to check the rebellion ; and that 

as the responsibility of any failure, in the had he done so before the usurper had 
event of an attack, would attach to Lord time to strengthen his authority, he muat 

Amherst, he was bound to pause and have i educed liiin oF once to a sense of 

take advice liefore be hazarded such a dut>. llic prcrftlent established of aL 
step, iiir C. Metqalfe (than whom no lowing ar usurpation of the power of our 
military Man Vras more competent to friend and ally, was calculated to produce 
advise Lord Aniherst os to tlic mode of the most dangerous cons<‘qu«nrea in the 
condadti^ fmr) recommended that native Indian courts. Under those cir- 
negocialicms ^should precede force; and cumstanccs, though, he would not go so 
Lord Amherst was justified in acting upon far as to assent to a vote of censure on the 
that advice, I^rd Amherst had received Governor-gcneral, for his tardy measures 
a lesson in the Burmese war; and he on that occasion— because the knowledge 
(Capt, Maxfield) would have thought it of such a vote in India, might weaken oiir 
very wrong if his lordship hud plunged aiitliority there, still be considered biin« 
at once into the attack upon Bhurtpore. self justific^n voting against the motion 
He fully acquitted bis imJship of having for thanks^^Wd the more especially aa 
entered into cither W'ar writh any other sufficient tuJI^' had not been allowed to 
than tlif most upright and honourable in- the proprietors ' to make themselves ae- 
tentions; and therefore he should give quaiAted with the whole of the papers, 
hts most decided support to any motion . Sir J. Muh^lm said he was too much 

of fhauks pro))osed to him by that court, associated with persons and events that 

John Srwet! oterv^ that much had hten alluded to in the coursU'Of thtt 
praise had been gbwtf to Lord Amhcrat debate, to remain silent. Me should not, 
for bis forbearance in dolaying the attack however, after what had been said on both 
upon Bliurtpcee firoin April until Sep- sides of thi questioiit before the court, 

dwell 
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lipoid deittilt. If be be could bid emtelnid— ^ore fmenvering tetoiftr, 
exiKMO some erron be could ^peak never dbpleyedt eml thounb we did 
from personet if^ BMHjBj ^nce with men and Ibeu reduce tliie foTtrew, eiroost ell 
(ranvi^ons ^of olhers bod only iSnresulte time could have been produced 

iiofes.^ For Instance, be could satisfiy^ Iw that success^ were the reward of our 


learned proprietor, that when he spokHM 
Hunjeet Singh, he meant Rhund^P 
Singh— Umt he mistook grandfathers for 
fathers and so forth. With such points, 
however, he (Sir J. Miilrolm) would not 
trouble the coiurt, hut limit himself to a 
considerat'on^ whether Lord Amherst and 
bis govel'ninent merited their thankafor the 
measures which tiiey had adopted towards 
Bburt|>ore. An lion. pro|)rii'tur had by 
an allusion to the o(>cnitioii6 against that 
celebrated fortress, in the year 1J05, recuU 
* led feelings to his mind, which wiiud induce 
j^bc court to pardon a sliort dignssion. 

The late Lord Lake said, Sir J. MaL 
colm, stood too high to require his 
praise, no commander cvei lived more in 
the hearts of his troops, or was more cn. 
titled to do so from his qualities, and above 
all, his humanity and courage. Thai 
nobleman had lK*cn compelled, not only 
to attack Bhurtpore with inadequate moans 
for a regular siege, hut to persevere at 
great li4izard, and sacnrice of life, in 
cSbrls for its reduction. His failure was 
memorable, but was to lu' u|ribt‘d to 
causes that neither reflected upm tlie me* 
mory of tlie commander, nor the reputa* 
lion of his gallant troops 'Lhc hero who 
liad taken by a coup de mamf the strong 
fortress of Alighur (a hplcndid atcbievc- 
raent) who had won the battles of Delhi, 
and Lasworri, and had taken Agra and 
Deeg, was not likely with such an army 
as he commanded to anticipate insurmoun- 
table obstacles at Bhurtpore, the strength 
of which was then but supcrlicinll} known, 
and circumstances of the moment ])robabiy 
compelled him to tlie attempt he made. 
Runject Singh, tbe|princc of Bhurtpore, 
had ttcted with marked treachery to the 
English government— he had vij^ted the 
treaty into which he had cntcreil. His re- 
lation to the^government of Holkar, while 
it in some measure accounted for iIiih 
conduct, ^rendered it more necesRary to 
piioish it, Bhuitpore was not to be con- 
sidered os a common fortress of a petty 
rhlaf. One of its former princes, S^ruj 
Mul, bad, after the famous and disastrous 
batUe of Pamput, granted a protection to 
the Marhatta fugitives, winch raised his 
mutation and t^t of b^Jlescendanta. 
Tbeaebad become particu1^||^connected'^< 
wiA the family of Holkar^ and Jeswent 
RW, with bis collected army en- 
camped under the Mdls of tlua c§^, Not 
Co have ftiacked it under imi 
stancca pronld have'^ been to abanoo^ tto 
fimuiresijmif made by an almost nntSitd- 
Med tide of auccesa. He (Sir J.Malcotm) 
wtold noidifeU opojq the failure of ^Ibpr 
iuccmdve atiadks and die grad; lens we 


IgM eflfbrta, in tlm attack combined wltlt 
^jPPiictual ppemtions cariM on at the 
iame period against llolk^ That chief 
was forced to ny Himluatan, deserted by 
the great liody of Iur followers, while his 
ally, tlic prince of Bhurtpore, dreading 
another attack, sued for forgivcnm, which 
was granted on his paying a large sum of 
money, and promising future allegiance. 

Such (said Sir J. Malcolm) is a short 
account of our former failure, but iliongh 
that liad no immediate had local eflkcts it 
made impressions over all India; the na* 
tore and extent of which proved beyond 
any event he (Sir J. Malcolm) had ever 
known, the character of oiii power in that 
country. The lu^ticf of liiut having been 
successfully resisied, dwell even in the In- 
sane muni, and he had known several 
]>ersons w‘h(> had lost Uieir reason rave 
about Bhurtpore, and come to him with 
plans for Its reduction These fact! es. 
tablislied that an cxtraordinuiy importance 
belonged to all proceedings connected with 
Bhurtpore, such required the iitmnat cau- 
tion and consideiation. Hero he (^r J. 
Malcolm) must express his nstonislimont 
at the scope and spirit of one of iho prin- 
cipal arguments which had lieeti made by 
those who spoke against the motion. They 
tried to convince the judgment, or at least 
interest the feelings of the court, by as- 
<iiiming tlmt a vote of thanks to Lord 
Amherst, would condemn to obloquy the 
memory of Sir D. Ochtcrlony, in direct 
opposition to whose advice tlie Governor- 
geopral had acted. What were the facts ? 
Sir Dr Ochtcrlony who had succeeded him 
(Sir J, Malcolm) in office, wlicn be left 
India ; had conceived that it was necessaiy 
to act against a chief who had usurped ilto 
pow(r, if not the nomc^f prince of Bhurt- 
pure. Satisfied witli the cpr«M|||ft» of bin 
own judgment, and aciidg wij^ that aeal 
and activity by which Jm M 
distinguished, hr, in amrcij^tion' 'of the 
oiiprohation of government, assembled a 
considerable body of troops^ and a great 
train of artillery. This was dond with 
extraordinary celcriw, and without refer- 
ence to Calcutta. - Ibe reason was bo bad 
to run a race against tlgio-^for the season 
of the hot winds was at bond, and that of 
the monsoon not far distant* He did ^iot 
blame idm (Sir D. Ochterlony) 
such responsibility upon himself. He (Sir 
J. Malcolm) probably would bat« dotjio 
.^e same in bis situation. Local o|fieers , 
Sn btgb trust, natumlly took a 'warm and 
anxi^ jiarsonal nliereil in the 'afbdrs 
committed tq their cliarge. They would 
not be fit fdr tbetr situattona if tlmy did 
ftoty and k was to tia expected dial men of 

4 ardent 
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ord«i^ mindtiPlioiiMi M tii« dei^t lilm- meiit could facYd l)eett rooio carxmlnal Clfii 

giifi'«iiddUi|ipiHittmci^ one that ventured ^il^cudi a period uim 

sureaivece'.iiot appmvedbytlieirsuptfrioiij? andi a measure, wiUjd|l cajPecling eyevy 
did audt consideratiQnff exempt^ a tMiis diat should raWr success a^ near 
garcflimtat /lora the dirty of jud|diHS<v<4 ^ possible to render h In 

(pMrttiona? And was it not evident thelfv^l||P| of irtic]i a nature, hear/) 

judipneBt, local feeling, and ft- With such sentiments^ (concluded Sir jf. 

fhietieod'as it matt be by many dreum. Malcolm) and from believing that the rd> 
frlancie connected with the general in- duction of Bhurtporc, lia<< added more 
ttMsta of the empire, must often lead to a than any other event could, to tiu; pros- 
dfflerent view from that of their agent. It jiect of cofltinued peace, he gave the vote 
was so in the present case, and who could his entire approbation, 
pronounce against the caution of govern- Mr. ^rant was anxious to sav a few 
ment, when the capture of Bhurtpore, words in dbswer to what Imd fallen from 
nfitr a siege of six weeks by a force far an hon director (Mr. Mills) in an early 
superior in numbers and equipment to port of the discussion, lliat bon. geiitle- 
tbat thMrnmblcd by Sir D. Ochterlony, gave man had piled upon those incml^rs of 
evidence of its strengtli being beyond the court ^o had upon the last occasion 
vi^batmiy one had calculated. But (said voted against the motion of thanks to 4 
Sirj* Malcolm w ith great warmth) *Siiii Loid Amherst to come forward on the 
l td be told, betnuse 1 think that the iirescnt occasion imd make the amende 


government acted w ith that combined can. 
lion and cneigy which is described in the 
proposed vote of thanks, that 1 condemn 
to oblorpiy the memory of iny lamented 
friend, Sir D. Ochterlony ? I would join, 
such are iny feelings towards him, in no 
vote tliat could have that elfect. 1 knew 
him intimately for tw'enty years, and 
valm^ no man higher. Weil has that 
valuable officer iiieiited all the praises 
which have been bestowed upon liirti tiiis 
His fame is associated with that of 
hw country in India. He has died at the 
age of sixty-eight, in the active perfor- 
nianee of his duty, after fifty years of 
honourable service, and left a inline that 
will be revered as long ns the army exists 
to which he belonged. But we are 
told our<vote, if ui favour of T.ord Am- 
herst, will tarnish an hitherto un&ullicd 
reputation. I believe the exaa t ontrary— 
1 think that it will add to his reputanbn, 
as It will prove tliat to his latest hi cath he 
retained that bold and aspiring spirit upon 
whteh it is groumied. This (said) 8 ir ,1. 
Malcolm, is tny opinion, and if it lie my 
lot III All aloldiers’ grave at such 

^10 prouder ri'cord 
that ill the last act of 
Ufb,^HiN(t81b^^ourage of the soldier, 
triumphed over tinrcbkl calculations of the 
poUtMAn, and led ino in my ilesiiv for 
distinction to ovorloc^ many obstaclca to 
suceetw." ^ 

But the situation of liord Amlicr^, re- 
quhtMl a di^reift fealiug and corfduct, he 
wM bound to columler and weigh, with a 
ralm^sa abstracted from all permnal fume, 
mid yittf A' kaon ledge of the hrarihgs of 
the queslloli ijpoO oSier interesu beyond 
what his A|roiit Could possess.'* Every 

point ODnoertad whli such an undertakihe 
as the Bhurtporc, which if ilHiad 

failed, > would in all^ldiman probability, 
havci^bd to tliC embdtyatsments of the 
Bur«ncaa war,.that of hf^tifmk with al-' 
moit^ovcry state in India-i-and no gOverO- 


lum(yrahle. He (Mr. Tranl) had, ^jion a 
former occasion, exjiresscd in that court 
an opinion favourable to Lord Amhersls 
commencement of the Burincso war; but 
he had not biiflicicnt information of all its 
details to enable him to give a decisive veto 
on that occasion. When he was last In 
that court, he lemained to a late hour 
anxious to learn whether any just cause 
had hecii||||^igned ioi this war ; and he 
did this hmiiise he did not wish to express 
opinions which could injure any man, and 
because he did not fear cither to ddclare 
or retract liis opinions when ho felt it his 
conscjcntiuus duty to do so He did say 
upon a former occasion that India was in 
n state which could give satisfaction to no 
man w-ho had the inieresls of that territory 
at heart. Since that court w'as held lie 
had applied hiiYiseU' most diligently to 
the papers, and had read every syllable of 
thiee folio volumes out of the thirteen 
which have licen submitted by the Court 
of Directors for tlicir informathn. From 
the additional information he had received 
he felt the vote of thanks to Lord 
Amherst 'tvas dictated by truth, reason, 
and justice. The hon. mcmlier for Aber* 
deen had stated that in spite of the advice 
of his council, I^ord Amherst hni^jepiM^ied 
the recomTnendation of Sir D. Ochterlony, 
who advised the immediate attack upon 
Bhurtporc. He (Mr. Tran^) did not 
think this quite right; but, afraid of 
trusting his own recollection, he retired 
into the next room, and brought witli hiod' 
Into court tb^^piuionij^f Mr. Haring- 
too, Mr. FcraPl, and %r Charles 
wlio, iir conjunction with hk 
ship, stated that they y|ri^ yet unprepaiii^ 
as to toe AimI decision witli resp«pt tp 
Bbuitpi^, aim that much depended UpoQ 
tbe ioniurics which were making^iby Sir 
D. Ocoterlony.^^Thk dispatch was signad 
by laard Amherst, Sir £. Paget, and Sir 
Chiles Metcalfe, aod waa su'jfBcknt ‘ to 
slidW that n6 diffierenee existed between 

’Lord 



im.] 

Xoi^ Amhemandlilf^jpow^ H« \aA raiM mpqh Uw grwinw gwwwi. 
lately aeon an officer nm long natttmedfirQm mid be Ikde woiidlw thai bajdiaiild Mtete 
IhatquaiterwbodMlai^thatweliad^ l y oie lio entered upon any entevpnila in 
man too much iiiTPijrcd in the taking of aieiMu and impoitaalt aa any of tfaoaehi 
nmitpore; and ao anxious wai Sir Chraf^ .ibich Iiord Amhatet bad recent^ beeia 
Metcalfe upon the sul]ject» that he IMMdmge^ The vietonr at Bhuitpora had 
been beard to my he would giro bis rigm bin mainly achieved by tMmrsonal txelw 
arm for the possession of the place, tions of Lord ComliermeiiP^ It was diffi« 
(Hear^hear ! ) Under all these circum- cult» upon such occasions, to obtelil^aa* 
etances he felt called upon to support the nimity upon a vote of thanks of this 
resolutions, and if other hon^ members description, but it was painfbl to consider 
would onlv peruse the papers as he had wliai the eff«^ produciM iti India wonld 
done, he should feel surprised if they did be if a vole of censure were passed againal 
not come to tlio same conclusion, (ifear^ the noble lord, whoso conduct it was 
h^ar!) meant to approve of Iw the vote proposed 

Mr. Twining observed, it was not often to the court. As to Lord Amherst him* 
tliut Uic court WAS called upon to give its self, he (Mr. Twining) bad not thi honour 
dcchions upon two such grave and serious of his acquaintance, but he knew enough 
questions as tliosc that had re<%t1y come of his lordahip to be able to stets^ UuU be 
^before them. If the question for the con- was one of the most amiable and genciUUi 
sidcration of the court at that moment of men in private life ; tliat he fell mOte 
was, who was (he fittest man to fill tlic acutely the sliglitest attack upon hb 
situation of Govern or-general of India, honour, and might therefore be supposed 
there might well be, wiihout any offence to say, with the poet:^ 
to Lord Arnlierst or any other gentleman, ** Honour ! 'tis a derivative from me lo 
a great diversity of opinion, and the more mine, 
so when they bore in mind the brilliant And that alone I ^Icad for." 
succc^^slun of governors general lately eu- Mr. Paituon* Hie subject of the 
gaged ill tlicMr service. But they were Bunnan war having liecn again brought 
now judging of Loid Aiiihei si's conduct, under discussion, an hon. ba|piiei 
Shortly after his arrival' in ^dia the outside the Iwr (Sir C. Forbes) Iwd tedlsd 
Burmese w'ar commenced, anlMlieii his upon the directors to get up an answer 
lordsliip was accused of being too precipi- the course they had tAcn upon Uiat queai^'^ 
fate, that war lie brought to o successful con- tiou. He assured that hoti. baroqet, that 
elusion ; in the attack upon Bhurtpore he he (Mr. Pattison) had given a mOat c0li* 
was accused of being too tardy, but who sciencioiis vote in favour of Lord Amherst 
w uuld venture to say that bis lordship had for his conduct in the Burmese war, and 
not, in lioth cases, acted with the greatest he was, from equally consciencioua mo* 
deliberation and wisdom, when they found tives, doubly anxious, if possibly iQlVpIe 
Umt he brought both to n glorious termina- in favour of bis lordsbipV condute in 
tion? (//rar, Aca?' /) When he considered directing the attack on Bhuitporai, 
the very delicate and important situation the |aking of which was of such vkal 
in which the governor-general w as placed ; importance to tlie interesu of the Company., 
that even tliough he was surrounded and {Hear, hear!) Tlie court had be^ 
fortified by an experienced council, still amused that day by a long speech from 
he was obliged to look to the parent couii- Uie hon. member for Aberdeen, tbrbii||fe 
try for approbation, and' often for instruc- tlic whole of which time ran one prewl* 
tion, it was not to he wondered^ at, tliat ing monosyllable, and mat 
he ^ould weigh his every act with tlie syllable if* Tlie hon. 
roost attentive consideration. Hiere was lifted every assertion 
one point upon which be was anxious to the small but important 
sayafewVords; be meant tlie allusion to Hiere was no doubt but we could live 
the case of the late Sir D. Ochtcrloiiy ; he amicably in India, and avoid lU atcililllt 
was quite sure there was but one opinion of going to war, jf we could do^ la wo 
entertained in^ihat court as to tlie merits pleased without it. Lei that hon. |te>idc*« 
and services of that gallant and much la- man, libwever, consider for a moment 
uprated officer. (JETeor, hear I) It waa what had been saidlQr|ho gidlant oflBcer 
smich to be lamented, that die last hours on the other side (Sit J/llidoolm) rahttivo 
of « man, so illustrious so brave/*' to the strength and Iroportaoce of Bhu^ 
iboutd have been clouded bynmxation and ' pore. It would liave been hi^j* ms* 
^'"'‘'^'lintment. {Hear, hear/) It was* proper to attempt storming Siat Btela 
prodB gratification, however, to hia fiiends hitherto considered imprsgimeu ^wi|h g 
to know, that as no one dareAto lr«|jnaecii miDor forck^ Lord Amharat haa a|mini 
his character while alive, so no on# diiw and serious duty lo perform, in velgyiig 
tocmi tel imputation on kit meuMM^ia wbidi waa the moat ifioperooufBei aadbo 
deiffik (JSfear, hear /) However great the thought h a greet pripof of Ida ItendUdp'a 
ckeracter of military man command* skill and abNliy, tt|eA mipged as ho was 
ing »t Indian MU a» the remomibilHp in tbs war wiih Ava; ba bad the magna* 
Mific Jouht, Vot* XXllL Ko. 1S3, X mmily, 
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filmi^ to onUv tU fbrtvyn of Bhurtporo Ouit fflfa oonturo wm propeaed, ifoulitl 

dttad^ed: turn rouDd and alutr bis opinionv •, that 
^§91 Ji]«dsb%iy kf mSopUag this oomfif^ iroidd IndM be a tom itooiii nowjdMn 
dbadad tbit tjit <^10^8 wbicbba po ** wd Mr bad been heard;^ before* fmaier^ 
sM Ifaa ooiiinge of the lion. A geotfo- wUh aJLaugh.} A tote of cenrare upon 
m4f •pMJdng of Lord Amhenit, ei^ « ftnpbleniaiilike Lonl Amlieratl and for 
Iw blalorddnp bad nerer shewn the Bccanac he bad amoved two 

alr(iq[»tem of ^i^^nuit-like disposHion, and tiolorias, and taken possesaton of a fof«* 
tbai he had never seen a man of more gw- hftheito deemed impregnable ! — 

de and amiable manners. He (Mr. Pat- f Hear, hear fj He would not detain the 
rtaon) was therefore justified in stating, court byjuiy further observations, nor 
that Uiat noble lord possessed not the fero^ should nPbave trespassed upon them at 
city of the tiger, but what was much better, all, were it not that he felt called upon by 
the true courage and goticrous feeling of what had fallen from tlio hon. baronet, to 
^ Britisli lion. ' Lord Amherst could make a few observations. ^ 
not see the legitimate and helpless heir of Dr. Gikhrvst rose amid loud cries of 
the deceased Kajah attacked and about to “ spoke, s|)oke" to say a few words in 
be dethroned without intci posing for his answer to wlrnt had been stated by an hon. 
protection. Lord Amherst was accused director (Mr. Mills.) 
of having bccu slow in commencing that The Chairman said, that the lion, di- 
inferference ; but why was he slow? It rector had distinctly disclaimed any per. 
isras because he felt that it was a step sonal allusions on the observations lie hod 
that requir^ to be judiciously weighed, made. 

It was the characteristic of true The amendment was put and negatived, 
courage not to rush licadlong into dan- there being only three hande held up for 
ger, but to weigh coolly what ought to it. 

be done ; and, having qnce made up one’s The original question was then put and 
mind^to go on in an open and manly, but carried by a very large majority, 
at tlie same time, bold and determined On tlic motion of thanks to Lord Corn- 
manner. Suppose Lord Amherst had »I- bermere, 

lowed Sir D.Ochtcrlony to make a sudden Mr. Hume said, in ans^ver to tlie con- 
attack upon Bhurtpore, and tliat that tradictioj^ic had liecn charged with, be 
i||tti|Ck had failed, what would have been begged m state, tliat lie held in bis band 
bonscquence ? He would here borrow a minute signed by Mr. Kendall, Mr. 
bite of the bon. gentlcmairs i/j-»and ask, Harington, and Sir Edward Paget, in 
if that attack had been made and iiacl which they protosted against the war. 
liiiled, what then would be the ruin and He would read to the court tlie note of 
destruction which imi%t have lieen the Governor-genenil, dated the 6tlj of 
brought upon the wdiolo government August, which would shew the view a hich 
of India? (Hear, hear i) Had such bis lordsliip took of this matter. Here 
a disastrous event taken place, it the bon. member read an evtract from 
would have required the whole energies Lord Amherst’s letter in order to shew 
of the empire to restore peace and ^truii- that he (Mr. Hume) w'as borne out in bis 
ouilUty to our possessions in India.— statement relative to his lordship’s opinion 
(Hear, hear!/ Instead of ibis, how. of our interference in the internal concerns 
ever, it Irnd been tlie good fortune of Lord of Bhurtpore. Ho (Mr. Hume) had not 
Amherst, to control the destinies of India altered his opinion upon that subject. An 
by subduing our greatest encmiel^, and lion, director (Mr. X’atleson) was mia- 
compeliing them to give us satisfaction taken in supposing that all Ilia (Mr. 
for ttie past, and security for the future. Hume’s) statements turned upon an " if.'* 
It wasmooh to the credit of Lord .\m- He said, he would take the opinion Sir 
hersti, tliat he had by the skill and priu D, Ochtcrloiiy against that of Lord^m- 
dence of his plans, possessed himself of a herst, as to the attack on Bhurtpore. jHo 
fortnna which had batHed every effort of regretted tliat such bombast and fulsOkne 
that brave and ciitcrprising general, Lord compliment had been mad^se of in be- 
Lake. ( Hear, hear!) \Viicn he consi. stowing praise On Lord Amherst, for con- 
iletetl that these important services had duct which was calculated to draw down 
been rendered to tlie Company by Lord upon him the severest censure. He as- 
Amherst, it wm matter of wonder to him, . sured the court, that be should have taken 
tb|i any bon. proprietor should rise and that praise my be meant as the keenest con- 
move 0 vote of censure ogain-t him in that sure m disguise, liad it come fiom any 
court. It was liardly to be eipected that other ^ntleinan than the hon. di|(||ttor 
there would be unanimity upon almost (Mr. l^tUson) whose conduct was so 
Miy vote that might be proposed ; but ho open and straight forward upon all occa- 
co^essed, that he was not pri^or^ to ex- sions. Tlmt hou. gentleman, to bestow- 
pec^b vpie of censure upon Lord Am- ing praise upon Lord Amherst, had talk- 
bvrUt any quarter, lie did not ex- ed of “ lioiw,** « tigers,” and of «<lion*s 
pOdt," that the hon. proprietor by whom courage,*' and lion's heart and other 

phnnes. 



pKm^ whicfi they ^hen lo tii» httiil'^^ 
ineedag in tfieir dBepetches firm Iildb» 
i|ih 1 wliich went liSlowcd at appelladoaa 
Mippn indWidimlt not to datiM 
coaragai hut their rank and. ataBoo. CMF 
th» ground it wai^ that he ihoiitd hm 
supposed censure^ and not praise, eras 
meant hy tlie use ^ stidb iertnt, '4iad they 
come from uny other than thehc^ director* 
( near / > As to tlie other faoifl^dircctm, 

, (Ihfr* Milli)if he had not been in the court 
lierore^ He (Mr. Hume) could excuse the 
observations which he had mode. But if 
he had hecn in die court before, dim diere 
would be no excuse for die language 
which iie had uschI in speaking of what 
had fallen from him. He {mt, Hume) 
)iad never said one word against the pri. 
vate character of Lord Amherst. He 
would ask wlKrther any hon. member had 
a right to nccine him of having made dole- 
ful prophecies, and of being disp]c;isc(I at 
their non-fulfllineiit ? It was impossi- 
ble that he could utter any prophecy with 
respect to Blmrtpore ; and if the hon. 
member all udid to what ho said of the 
war with the Ibirniese, he now rcfieatcd, 
that that war li,id hi ought disgrace u|Xin 
our arms— that it xsas fiaught with every 
evil^tbat it was attended with gpot ei- 
peiihe, and that he, (Mr. Ilumc) lur one^ 
xvould willingly have consented to with* 
draw, upon any terms, from a contest so 
ribhiy and iiniiccessanly entered into.*— 
One word more ns to wliat had fallen 
from an hon. director (Mr. Mills) and 
he should Jiavc done. Ho appealed to 
those around him, whether any obser- 
vations which he hod made, deserved 
to have the terms ** unjust** or ** ungene- 
rous** applied to them ? If he w'as unjust 
it was liecause he had the courage to ex- 
press bis opinions openly and fearlessly. 
But he threw back the terms upon the 
lion, director by whom tliey had been used. 
'i*be term unjust, was not applicable to 
the discussion of the conduct of a public 
man. If such a feeling were to be enter- 
tained, it would be impossible to enter 
into merits of tins conduct of any 
servfint of tlie company. He said then, 
that It was neither ** just*' nor generous" 
on the part of bon. director, to apply 
those epithets to me observations made by 
him. In coming to discussions in that 
court, they ought to act with calmness 
and with temper, and while they honestly 
diffiued in opinion^^upon cerujiii points, 
they should take care not to leave room 
for nlyvations, which could only have 
die enSet of lessening their ersmt and 
character elsewhere. (Hearf heart) Whft^ 
ever might ,Jhe h» opinion, with respM. 
to the manner in which the wv had been 
conducted^ he fek that the odioers and 
men enga^ iUvit, were entitled to many 
thanks^ for the boldne^ with which th^ 
entered into it, and for die manner in 
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,4ild> W teMAiuttjl, It 
WMMiai,d dw^ «M difficulty, 
ifoor /} ' But he hoped that they wduto. 

C ive somediing more siibstantfal 
ke. He trusM that tjie million ster- 
ling v^hlch we were to re^e, would he 
divided amongst the troops; and even 
that sum would be insufficient to mi^e up 
tl]^o losses diey susuined during the late 
war. {Hear, heart) But he lio|H^, at 
the same time, that diey would not seise 
upon the property of die rightfill sovereign, 
we went to supijort. If they did Uiiis^ 
they would bring disgrace upon die chg- 
racter of tlie company. that prince 
pay an adeejuate proportion pf the expense 
of the war, but let it never be said that 
the East- India Company reward^ their 
troops by die coniiscatiou of the propertj^ 
of their friend and ally. 

Mr. Milis rose to explaiffi He said 
that he had already disclaimed, in the 
most iinqiialiHed manner, any imputation 
of personal motives to lion, memliotii. 
One [Mirt of his own observations, how- 
ever, he must with some qualification,, 
riqicnt. *J'he hon. proprietor M'ho last, 
addressed the court, had charged Lorct 
Amherst with the grossest ignorance; 
this he did when the noble lonl had 
opfKirtunity of defending bimsqlf, 
therefore, he (Mr. Mills) considered i 
conduct both unjust and ungenerous 
the noble lord. In saying this, he felt 
that he was not guilty of more, or indeed 
of so much personality as the hon. pro- 
prietor himself. 

Dr. GtlchnH rose amidst cries of quee- 
tion" and “ sjioke," lo reply to the re- 
maiks of an hon. director (Mr. Mills),' 
but was called to order by tlie chairman. 

The resolution of thanks to Lord Cnm- 
bermere, for the judgment and skill wit^^ 
which be planned, and personally opb*^ 
ducted tiu’ successful attack on Bburtpore,^ 
a fortress Jiithcrto considefed impregnable 
in India, was then put and carried uiiffoT- 
inously. ^ ^ 

'ilie next resolution was a vote of thunW 
to Major Generals Sir Thomas Reynell 
and Josper Nicolls. ’ 

Dr. Gdchrint said it was singular, 
the time given to the inhabitants of fibsui-* 
pore to pvepare for tlietr defeaoe| Uia; ijSejr^ 
did not make a more fotml^M^rtofl^ * 
But the fact was, an opep-, 

ted in our favour. That fodpheey was, 
tliat Bburtporc could never fie taken undt^ 
all the water in the ditch was ewidlowed 
up by an alligafor (/ourffoi/gAfitr),/ Mow 
the natives prommeed the name of 
Combennere Cttum-meer, which in "thiSr* 
langiioge was * alligator,* and they consi* 
dered his lordship turning off the water 
a fulfilment of the prophecy (ftn^lerX ' 
Die reioluttoii . wae put era carried 
unanimously. 

The next resolution was a vote of thank*' 



tQ fk$ brigadfm, atid «f JuIt last» nnd eudingcm tbe 5llli of Jb- 

oibtr oillMit ftrmir pliant lerricei in mmtr AM. Ho then moved^ 43tMt a dU 
diA wiT of Bburtpora. It waa carHoil vfdend of 5} per cent <»hould be dMoM 

on the capital etock^ in conformity^ with 
^'thatthit ^^teaolutiotl of the Court of Direetorsp 
wlii^ was agreed to unanimously* 


The fburth retoluilon 
oofitt does acknowledge and highly ap 
prove of the Aeadiness» discipline, and 
valour displajred by the BritLsh and native 
tlOO^ and tliat tliey were entitled to its 
thauka.'* It was put and carried unani- 
mously. 

On the questbn that the court do ad- 
journ, 

SKr Charlti Forbes expressed a hope, 
that the next occasion of tlicir being 
called together in that court, would be 
in order to take into consideration the 
propriety of paying some public mark of 
respect to the memory of that great and 
fo^ man the Marquis of Hostings, who 
had recently departed this life (//rar, 
hear /) He %ai sure such a proposition, 
coming fVom the Court of Directors, 
would be cordially received, and unani- 
mously approved of by tlic proprietors at 
large {Hear /). He trusted also, that he 
was not going too far in expressing a hope 
that before another year passed over, ho 
should see the statue of tliat noble Marquis, 
ae an acknowledgment by the Company, 
',hie great merits, and most able and 
"‘mrtant services. (Heat. Hear /) 
Ityourned. 


Eaei India House, Dec. 20l 

A quarterly general Court of Proprie- 
tors of £ast-Iiidia stock, was this day 
held, pursuant to tlie charter, at the Com- 
pany’s house in LeatlenhalUstrcct. 

Ine Chairman Sir G. A. Bohinson ), 
acquainted tlie court, tliat a statement of 
the expense incurred on account of the 
regiment of Royal East- India Volunteers, 
for the last year, and an estimate' of the 
expense for the,^year ensuing, were hud 
bemre the proprietors. The expense last 
year, was £^30%, 16s. Id. ; the estimate 
for the ensuing year was £3Sil. 

Mr. Hume, I beg to know the num- 
ber of men of which the corps consists, and 
the particular items that form the ex- 
pemer 

The CUmrman— Tlie full complement 
of men is, 1 believe, 800." 

Mr. What does the expense 

oonsistoff Is it for arms, dotliing, and 

-** It consists of a variety 
Uf Iteoia-^y, clothing, arms, ammiini- 
tton,4i|aft the rent of the held in which the 
seen lae exerdsed,’* 

DlVtDEVD. 

T)hs Chairmen atated, that It was ap- 
pointed at this court to consider of a di- 
vidend Oft the company's capital Stock, 
fee Ihe half year comroencnig on the 6th 


SBtPPlNG SYSTEM* 

Tlie Chaimum stated, that at the last 
general egyt a |iropristor (Capt Max- 
field) haapven tiotice of a motion relative 
to certain clauses of the 58th of Gfio. Ifil l 
and the court were now ready to enter- 
tain It. 

Capt. Marfield wishcc! to know whe^ 
thcr the directors were now sending out 
young men to the Bombay m(U'ine? — 
Knowing the situation in which that corps 
had been placed for a long time past, he 
lielievcd it would be better to get rid of it 
altogether,, rather than preserve it in its 
present state. To this subject he meant 
to allude largely, in the course of his ob- 
servations oil the 58th of Geo HI. 

The Chairman said, that, as the Hon. 
Proprietor intended hereafter to speak on 
the subject at length, tlicrc wils no need 
to introduce it now. 

Mr. Wigram rose to a point of order. 
The hon. " proprietor had an undoubted 
right to^ask questions at the general 
court ; but he would put to him whether 
the practice which had recently prevailed 
of asking a gnuit variety of questions at 
the commencement of the day, did not 
retard the business of the court? — 
(Hear 'y— In his opinion, it was a 
inconvenient course, unless the questions 
put referred to the matter immediately be- 
fore the court. As the hon. proprietor 
had declared his intention to advert to the 
subject in the speech he was about to 
make, surely that was sufiiclent. Tlie 
hon. proprietor had better i^senm^bis 
questions until the regular busmess of Che 
day was concluded. 

Genera] Thornton said, that if tbo ex- 
isting custom were objected to, alid a new 
regulation adopted, the proprietors would 
not be able to get an answer to anrouea- 
tion ; and thus they would be prSlIiided 
from receiving that information which 
ought to be given to them. Suieljr'the 
best time fbr asking questions was before 
the business of tlie day began. If the re- 
gular business went on first, a question 
would not be heard, and would remain 
unanswered. He thoiiglit, therefore, they 
ought to proceed in the way to which they 
liad been accustomed ; and which, he be- 
lieved, was approved of by the proj^tors 
at large. 

Capt. Maxfidd begged leave to give 
notice, as it appeared he was out of order 
in asking questions before the business 
began, that he would ask questions when 
the ordinary bnsuwia of the day was 
closed. 

Cept 





H* vdbi^rvcdt, the.taljACtlieifriui 
ODW sbottttobniig tonrard, hajqaeaajt tSii 
eoiMadeiation, with a view to their reiMi£ 
of eertaitt ehniflea of tiie act of the 
Geoigo 111* deeply ejected the ehi wlatt* 
interest of thia oouiitry, and the 
cial prosperity of the East- India colA- 
paiiy. Under that act, they were obliged 
to take up ships of a ceitiri9^«ise> and for 
a certain period, whether wanted 
them or not; and the|^werHom|icllcd, 
'Stlieu of any of those vessels that might 
be burned or lost, to cause others of the 
same description to be built. By tliis 
provision a very great benefit was confer- 
red on the ship owners. Tlie question was 
whether it was desirous that such a state 
of things should he continued ? A system 
of this sort, while it was beneficial was 
injurious to the Company, who were 
compelled to engage one particulur class of 
vessels, and competition was prevented. 
So much hud this class of ships beeume a 
matter of monopoly, that the interests of 
the Company were greatly unpaired hy it. 
At the same tunc he concluded that, at 
the time the legislature passed tliih act, 
they took it for granted that the execu- 
tive body looked so sharply to the intei cst 
of tlie Company, as nut to allow any ot>- 
jectionable clause to pass iiimoticed. — 
The legislature, under this impression, 
were indifferent as to tlie mode in w hieh 
tho<«c clauses were modelled. In other 
words, they felt tliat it ^vas the affair of 
the executive body to point out any inju- 
rious enactment, and not their's. There- 
fore, when he found clauses authorising 
the appropnutioii of sums of money tor 
indemnifying 8hip-owner^, he looked to 
the directors and called on them to check 
the eystem. They all knew that it was 
necemry to take up ships for six voyages, 
wbe^ri they were really w'anted for that 
timtor not, and the owners must he pitid 
for that time. If tliey were lost, other 
ehips were to be built— and this was stated 
to bo done as an indemnity to the owners. 
But shipt of this kind ought to he, and 
he^lieved were, usually insured, and 
tlfoitfore, when they liapperied to be de- 
•troyed, the loss was proportioiiably de- 
iCffeaaeiL Considering that circumstance, 
he thought it very unfair that the Corn- 
pBoy should be compelled to take up a 
ahip of the same rate, in lieu of tfiat which 
was lost, whether they required it or not. 
This piovisiooj^^t to confine the trade 
to China to sms of a certain class, and 
to exclude 10.2ut]u of the shipping of the 
port of London from a participation in 
that trade, which had the efl^ct of kecfi- 
ing up die freight^ manifestly to the injury 
of Che Company. The hou. proprietor 
then proceeded to spei^ of the Cmpany's 
war marine. The duties imposeoon their 
vessels of war were entirely distinct firom 
those performed by ships employed in the 


In we saine ymy fis niUi^ office]^ 
sent out to the army. Hicy held cofo- 
foissions, and we^e prevented from tp^- 
ing hi any way. The Bombay moHne 
nils a most meritorious ^ody* but yet 
they had been treated without delicacy or 
feeling. The records of that house, pfov- 
cd tliut diey were ready to stand by the 
Company under all circumstances, and in 
all i>erils. When the Company’s army 
was mutinous that marine did not foHow 
the example. They remained feithful to 
tlieir duty, in spite of every diftlcultjr.— 
One great difference between their com- 
mcM-cial and military navy was this. Jn 
the former, individuals naturally looked to 
the owners for piomotion, and generally 
received it. In the latter, promotion de- 
pended on the Compiuiy— and the prayer 
and entreaties of the milita{y lunriiie, had 
been studiously disregarded. While ho 
was on this point, he begged leave to no- 
tice a circiiinstnneo which hud latel]^ Oc- 
curred ill India. The lion, proprietor 
then adverted to certain proceedings, In 
which a Capt. Uetharn, and the ma'rtne 
iKiurd at Ciilcutta, were concerned. The 
latter, he obaervc'd, hud ordered an indivi- 
dual connected with the military m^ij|i6 
to he tried for a breach of duty, 
had placed on the Court of Iiiquijq|S 
trary to every objeetion, a captahiw^ 
mercliants’ 8ep\'ire,niid consequently with-* 
out tliat knowledge w'hich every nicinlier 
of the court ought to poshCbs. By tliis 
net the military chamclcr of the court was 
dcbtroyed. Now, he asked, was the ma- 
rine board liorne out in this proceeding hy 
the order of 1800? It W'us not necessary 
for him to inquire, whether a marine hoard, 
appointed by the government of Calcutta 
a legal body or not ; but certainly 
the placing of a captain in the merchants* 
scrvieqon the Couit of Inquiry, rendered 
its proceedings w'orth nothing, and Bie in- 
dividual aggrieved might bring his action 
against every one of the parties. If this 
W'ere the only instance he could find of 
irregularity and op|)rcs.siou, he should ol- 
serve a profound silence. But this Wua 
only one out of a thousand— and it fiaid 
as little for the marine iKiardof Ctdcutta 
as it did for tlie government Hcf knew 
not whether this marine tWBte lUt Calcutta 
was established in copriMlilec of any or- 
der; but he was convideladi, that much 
mischief to the commny’s intejestfi might 
be traced to it. ' llieir military marine 
had long b^en accustomed to undeserved 
neglect, to ttnmerited demdation^'and 
shameful persecution. *rhoae behefits 
wdiich otlicr branches of tlie Company’s 
service enjoyed, i^^ere not extended to 
tliem, os they ought to nave be<;m on the 
principlea of justice and libenlt^ That 
body, ao unworthily treated, been 
eonafently 
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cornttmtly deyoM to the interest of the 
Compony, tlfeoii^tlieivttii^entTepreeenta. 
tipiift were, constantly disregarded. But 
** let'tbe stricken doer go weep.'* Nowy 
to return to tVie subject of his motion.^ 
If tlioy were not obliged to take up skips 
of 1900 tons, for six voyages, if they were 
pennitted to employ good British ships of 
500 tons burden, it would at once ofien 
the door to competition, would cause the 
employment of thoiisunds of tons of the 
shipping of this country, and would give 
a hllip to the commerce of Great Britain 
which was now in u langiiisliitig state.—- 
Such a measure would, he thought, if it 
emanated from that court, add strength 
and force to the Company's claim for the 
i^uiewal of their charter. It would also, 
he thouglit* be wi'll, if they removed all 
iiscl(«8H hneiy irom tJie erjuipmciit of their 
ships. 'Jliey ought to be so fitted out as 
to bring home tea, which formed their 
great monopoly, in ns cheap a way as pos- 
sible. If they adopted the inc^nsuros to 
which he had alluded, it would remove the 
pFcjiKlicc that existed against them for 
keeping up the rate of freight, lie could 
introduce uii argument to shew, that the 
licst interests of England must ho raised 
hy the adoption ot this course ; and that 
the Company would he eiiahled to crush 
Wiy ;enemy that dared to compete with 
The lion, proprietor concluded 
by filTOving tlie following resolutions : — 

“ First, that with a view to better enable 
this Company to defiay the heavy ex- 
penses of the late W'ur in India, as well us 
to place our affairs on the most favourable 
footing, at the close of our charter, it be- 
comes desirable to economise in every 
w'uy in wdiich it can be effected w’ithout 
inifiairing the efliciency of those branches 
of the Service on w'hich the safety of In- 
dia depends.” 

Second, to effect which, this court re- 
commend to the Court of Directors, to 
take the necessary measures to obtain u 
repeal or amendment of such part ot the 
Act of the 58th of Geo. Ill, which com- 
pels us to engage .slups for six voyages 
whether required or not, in lieu of such 
ns may be burnt or lost” 

Third, to amend tlic Act so as to enable 
the Company to permit die shipping gene- 
rally of this country to participate in tlie 
aiUmitages deiiwblcfrom our constant de- 
mand for tonilil^ as well as to avail our- 
selves of those advantages which compe< 
tition on so extensive a scale would offer, 
by rendering all good British built ships 
of not less than 500 tons ba^then, eligible 
for our trade with Ciiina, and to be en- 
gaged for single vo^nogesonty." 

The Chturman said, he never felt more 
surprised in his life than he did at the va- 
rious observations wliich were contained 
in t^e speech of the hon. proprietor. — 
It was so cxceodingly^complfeated, and he 


bad mixed up in it 

iects, thi&t it was quite fiijljkmble to fol- 
low tlie hon. proprietor's retdarkt. 

Jion. proprietor had spohen tn^ one place, 
Wriie d^radation of the maifne sgrvlcep 
m he liad made various oth^ oteerya- 
tiohs, which seemed to have so littie re- 
ference to* the motion, that he(thb Chair- 
man) hardly knew what to say in answer 
to such ai^Mterogeneoiis mass of obser- 
vations. rie would, however, offer a fef|| 
words on Uie resolutions proposed by the 
hon. proprietor. The first resolution 
he thought eoiitaincd that kind of truism 
which no one could deny, and no person 
would attempt to dispute— it dcclareilp 
" that, the better to cnulile the Company 
to defray the expense incurred hy the late 
war in India, ns well ns to place our affairs 
on H more stable footing, it becomes desi- 
nible to economize in everyway in which 
that object can be effected, w ithout im- 
pairing the efbeieney of any branch of the 
Compiiny**» service.” Now% the necessity 
of e(‘ononiisiiig, lie could assure the hon. 
proprietor, ft‘lt by tlic Court of Di- 
rectors, and uas strictly acted on by them. 
Ihen came the secorwl resolution, point- 
ing out tlic way in winch Die hon. pro- 
prietor thought tlie system of economy 
miglit bo '“extended ; and it set fortli, 
“that, to effeetthis object, the Court re- 
commend the Court of Directors to ob- 
tain a repeal or amendment of siieh ]>art 
of the Act of the 58th Geo. ,% us renders 
ed it imperative on the Company to take 
up ships of 12(Hl tuns for six voyages, 
whether they were wanted or not.*’ — 
The view which he (tlie Chairman) took 
of that elniise of the net of parliament w'as 
very different from that of the hun. pro- 
prietor. (}oing back to a distant period, 
when tlie uhole of their shipping system 
underwent n inodihcHtion, it would lie 
found, that it was consider^ by the 
couit at that time as the molt eligible 
plan, that, whenever ships werefequired 
tor the China trade, vessels of a <^ain 
«>i/c and description peculiarly calculated 
for that trade, should alone be employed. 
It was required, that those sliips should 
be taken up for six voyages. The object 
of which necessarily was, to obtain the 
cheapest rate of freight; an effect that 
would be produced by the security which 
the owoers had that the Company should 
employ their vessels a long time ; and, 
looking «o the Icngtii of time occupied by 
the wynge, tlie period for which the ves- 
sels were taken up, was iu those days 
considered as something like the natui^ 
life of a ship.'' The lion. Proprietor in 
recommending economy by taking up ves- 
sels for a short time, sceided to overlook 
the fact^lMt a more cheap rate of hei|^t 
was obtained w’'hen a ^essel was taken 
up for six voyages certain, than could he' 
procured if the contract svere for a shorter 

period. 
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jwilofL Out of thif i^iteiii woie % to- 
cher nfk to Court Itoctoi 

to provide to «oeh of thote Tpeerle e* 
mlipt be lost Jf my of thoee iihipsj bapr 
pened^ in the t^ourse of a voyi^e lobe lost 
or de 8 tr 03 «d by any accidentt it wae diieci^" 
ed, to toke some compensalion for tbr 
loss ^hich tile owners hud suifered. diey 
should have a certain prefcrctiee in build- 
ing another sliip in the room of that 
which WHS so destroy^. there 

appeared as much pains to i^taken us 
could possibly be expected, to keep up 
the pruieiple both of ocoiioioy and of 
competition ; and in order to prevent 
unreasonable rates of freight being de- 
manded by tlie owners, it was directed, 
that the ship intended to replace tliat 
which w'us lost, should be built at the 
lowest rate of freigfit tendered for the 
building of the ship lust contracted for, 
lieforc the contract for the new vessel 
was entered into. Now he was not 
aware of luiy mode by which Uiey could 
provide better for insuring economy on 
that licail; the act being so framed, it 
would, he thought, be impropci to opply 
for its repeal. It would, indeed, be an 
act of injustice ; liccausc, with respect to 
those persons who ere at present under 
contract or engagement to the Company, 
the repeal of the act would have tiie 
effect ol an ex jmt facto law ; and on 
that ground alone hd would oppose any 
such proposition. With respect to the 
last resolution, %vhich culled on the court 
to pray for an uineiidineiit of the act of 
parliament, so us to enable tbc Company 
to permit generally tlie hbippiiig of the 
country to participate in the China trade, 
us well iia to avail tlicmselves of competi- 
tion on a large scale, by alluMing ships 
of 500 tons burthen to be eni]>Joyed in 
tliat trade; he could not consent to Jt. 
The engagements at present existing be- 
tween the Company and those owners 
who had ^jjitered into contracts with 
them, they could not with justice abro- 
gate. ‘Wilitever ships w’ere now in 
existence in the China trade, which bud 
peifoitned aix voyages, were employed 
from year to year at a freight ugneed upon 
by tender, upon public advertisement. 
In providing for any deficiency, the lowest 
tender was always preferred, and there- 
fore it could not l>c said that there mhs 
no 0 ]>ening for competition amongst the 
shipping Interest of the country ; besides, 
there were otlier^ reasons for whi<± he 
felt it would be highly inexpedient, m the 
existing state of things, to go to parlia- 
ment for any alteration of the act ; and 
entertaining that view of the dcase, the 
bon. prop, must excuse him for meeting 
his ptOj^tion with a native. 

Mr. mm said, if be pnderstoodifbjiposi- 
tlon the hon. prop, rightly. It was this, 
that ships <>rtodlerd|tm«i»ioiis than 1,000 


consmlghtbettMfidlyemplQyed ip the Chi- 
natrede. B^retoweto hod been wiu»M 
m tot court in disetofog the sUtoet.^ 
The propoaition made by him and others, 
when it was under oonsideiation, was to 
place to China trade, with respect to its 
shijbpiim^ on to same footing as tlie trade 
to India, and to allow ships of 500 toiiil to 
proceed to China as they did to India. 
Tlie bon. mover had liiiited at Uie pro- 
priety of dismantling, in some degrre, 
the Company's ships ; thru the question 
came, whether ships so far dismantled, 
would be Bufhriently cheap to come in 
competition with the merehant-trudrrB* 
Now, in his opinion, those vessels might 
bring tea home from China without liav- 
ing thirty guns on board, just as well os 
other ships brought silks home from Iii^* 
dia. Vessels did now come from that 
country w^ith valuable cargoes at ;€ll., 
j£12., or d;i3. per ton, while the Com- 
pany w ere paying £22, or £23, i»cr toth 
I'he subject was a very iinportiuit one; 
but as the motion wan now worded, it 
was extremely difiicult to come to a de- 
cision on It. Jf the Company could 
save tlie dilfcrencc of freiglit between j£'15. 
and £25, or £\2, and jl22. per ton, they 
ought to ilo so ; unless some question of 
policy, with respect to India, interfered ; 
for the whole dejicnded on that. IfjP^ 
motion on that particular jioint 
brought forwaid, and the motion of ^ 
hon. prop, were w'ithdruw n, he was sito' 
that every one ol the proprietors W'oiild 
be ready to join in the discussion. There 
was one part of the hon. prop. *8 speech 
which he, in common witli tlie hon. 
cliuirman, did not know how to meet. If 
the hon. prop, brought churges relative 
to the llumbuy marine, and could prove 
that it wub a degraded and unworthy ser- 
vice, it was proper that tliose charges 
fchotkld be investigated. The hon. prop, 
luid described the manne establishment 
us having* long sufiered neglect, degrada- 
tion, and contempt. 

Capt. MaxficUL-^** I said persecu- 
tion." 

Mr. Jfume understood the hon. prop, 
to have spoken of degradation ; and be 
submitted, that chaiges of a nature so 
very serious should not be inddeiitally 
introduced to the notice of the court. 
t Hear, heart J If to hon. prop, could 
sulistantiate those chaqto 'be (Mr. 
Hume} would lie most hap^to support 
him in any measure that would bring the 
whole subject to a dear discussion, in 
order to remove such abuses if toy 
existed, or if they did not exist, to pre- 
vent such charges from being made in 
future. As to to case of Capt. Betbam, 
he was not prepared to aigue it, not hav- 
fog the resoiuiion of before him ; 

he thou^c; however, that the oAiisers of 
the Company's regito diips tonid not 

be 
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left In «tteh » eltiiatkm ibs to be obliged 
to appeal to a eogit of law to know what 
their rights were. In his opinion, it 
would be better if tbe bon. prop« this day 
gave notice that be would bring tbe ques- 
tion of tilie Bombay marine before tbe 
court hereafter. He understood, tliat on 
a former occasion the then chairman had 
said it was intended to keqi u]i and im- 
prove the marine establishment ; if that 
were the cose, he thought no time ought 
to be lost ill inquiring into its present 
situation. Having stated his o]ii- 
nion, he would suggest that by with- 
draw mg the Upcseiit inotiun and propos- 
ing another "of a more simple nature, the 
boil. prop, w't'uld he better able to attain 
his olijcet. 

The ('hnirman said he tlioiight that a 
more satHlaetory proof could not lie ad- 
dueed, to shew that tlie <‘onipany’s ma- 
rine estubiisliinent was not tlie kind of 
scrviec w'Jiuh the lion, propiietor had 
ilescribed, Uiaii the presence of that hon. 
proprietor iii tlie geiu‘ral eoiirt. lie 
w'oiild maintain, that the sei vice alluded 
to, was neither degiuded nor neglected. 
Ho w'lis dis]>osed entiK'ly to eoiu'ur in 
wliat was .stated hy Jus jiredeeessor in 
that chair; namely, that ic was in tlie 
Htixioub eoiiti'inpluttoti of the C^oiirt of 
Directors to improve the situation of the 
manne ser> ICC ; and uuMsuiesweie now 
in ptogress to etket that ohjeet ; winch 
mrasures, he hoped, would altoidgencial 
satistiietioii iii evi'ry respect. But lie 
certainly <lid not tliliik that the iiitrodue- 
tJon of this question, and the disc ussion 
of it in that court, w'oiild tend to lemove 
ilic dithculties which oppotteclMheiiiselves 
to the views oi the executive body m 
another quiuter. At the same time, 
when lie spoke ol dithculties in another 
cpmrter, he should he guilty ot irijusUcc 
it he did not declare, that a more aiulfi^us 
desire to meet their w'lshes could not lie 
imagined, than existed in tlie mind oi the 
respectable iiohlenian who w^us at the 
bead of that depaitmeiit of his majesty's 
government, in w Inch this subject must 
be considered. The time wa.s not far 
distant, he was sure, when the valuable 
corps that had been alluded to, would be 
placed on a footing extremely desimblc 
ill e\ery jioiut of view. With res|>cct 
to the China trade, and the class of ships 
employed ia it, he would briefly state 
some additional reasons, situated as the 
company were with respect to that trade, 
for approving of the prcseiitsystein in pre- 
ference to that rccommeiideil by the hon. 
proprietor. It must be in the recol- 
lection of cverv gentleman, that during 
the diseussiop relative to the rcnew*al of 
the existing char ter, one of the strongest 
arguments used h/ those who supported 
that renewal, w'as* tht benedt which the 
rpuntry derived trom the class of ships 


employed by the Coo^wny h Ibe 
trade. They were sq «a 

well us for commerce, thet preveiitid 

the necessity for, and tbe expense that 
must attend, furnishing a eoam* Now* 
ft.lf they had a class of ships of onlv 600 
tons burden, it w'ould be impossible tor 
them, in time of war, to sail to or ftxMn 
China without an adequate naval force 
for their twtection, which would create 
a very bq|[^ expense ; and it was one of 
the urgumentB used in favom of tbe larger 
class of ships, that that expense was 
thereby saved. ^ A rcmarkalile iiistauce 
had ocnirn'd to shew* the propriety of 
uilu]>ting this description of vessels, liiey 
all must recollect that 20 of the Com- 
pany's ships, containing property to the 
amount ot more than as many millions, 
had been safely brought home in tlie face 
of an enemy,— in tlie face of a strong 
Frcncli naval force,— W'liicli had inter- 
cepted that fleet, — ^liy Commodore Sir 
Nathaniel Dunce, (//sar, Jiettrf) He 
thought the advantages that were derived 
from this class of shipping, in that single 
case, were uIrno.st suflicicnt to put aside 
the question ot diflerciice of freight, us 
coinpured witii vessels which could not 
have defended the property which tliey 
contained of such tmiuense value. As he 
said betore, he much questioned the expe- 
diciicy of going to parliament w'lth any 
view to the alteration of this law; gen- 
tlemen must icel tliat it certainly w as not 
prudent to moot (picstioiis in purliaincntt 
that were ( alcul.ited to elicit \arious opi- 
nions, as to the renew'ulof the Company's 
charter; that was a question which, when 
the pro))er time came, he hoped they 
would he able to meet successfully ; but 
ccrtuuily it w^us not expedient to force it 
prematurely into discussion. On tlicse 
grounds it was that he W'ould join the hoiu 
iiiembiT for Aberdeen, in requesting the 
hon. ])roprielor to withdrawt the present 
motion. Whether the hdw. proprietor 
w'us so inclined he did not , If he 

wore not, then he (the Chwnm) had 
but one course to pursue, and that was to 
meet it with a negative. 

JVlr. said, he had, on a'former 

occasion, taken the liberty of stating that, 
from the observations of many years, he 
considered tlie manner m which ^ 
cargoes from China were brot^ht to this 
country was a most essential pmnt. They 
had uniformly found tiiat those caigoes 
arriMpd in a far better condition tflan when 
they were brought home in smaller ves- 
sels ; and a moderate saving to tbe Com- 
pany was tliercby effected. He believed 
that some importance was, hy Chi- 
nese govethmeiit, attadied to the efaa- 
racter of ^ Cdmpany, on account of the 
fine class of ships they employed In the 
Chnm^trade. He>^;jto<^fore hoped that 
no hasty change w^uld be made which 

miplit 
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CTifaAnfl wrie perticola^ jdeaeki 
Witt tt^ of the Chtunnan, 

oil tlio toiliatts made by his bon. fHend^ 
Eight or tbit years ago a proposition was 
btm^t lbrw«fd in that court with reapect 
to dieir mercantUe navy, on which Ite 
could wish to receive some jfflfoitnation. 
It had been made a matter o^Ptniiplaint, 
by certain gentlemen in thdt^urt, who 
had sons tuid other relatives in the mer- 
cantile navy, that there was not t«iiflicient 
attention paid on board those shi{)s to the 
morals, religion, and infitniction of the 
young midshipmen. Tlie Court of Di- 
rectors, at that time, promised that 
something should be done to remedy 
the evil,*— that regular schools of momlity, 
religion, and practical information should 
he estabU««hed on board. — Now it they 
had liccn dilatory on this point, then the 
court had a rigid to entertain o little sus- 
picion that promises coming from profes- 
sors were not always performed. A vcr>" 
extraordinary instanct* had happened late- 
ly in the case of the Marquis of Hastings, 
He believed there bad, in that case, been 
a great want of subordination, which pro- 
ved the necessity of establishing such in- 
stitations as he had adverted to. Per- 
haps the circumstances to wliich he lind 
alluded, had arisen in ronse<|ncnee of the 
Court of Directors not haitng done what 
they had promised. In the ease of that 
vessel two ofhccrsjmd been put under 
arrest, and the captain had disappeared 
under extraordinary rirciimstaiiccs ; and 
he gathered from the public pa]>ers that 
fire was placed on board of that shif> in 
such a manner as to endanger her being 
blown up. lie beard, that, even in their 
T^larttips, no attempt was made to 
give the young midshipmen nn education, 
cither withjkspect to morals, religion, or 
that informRon which they ought to pos- 
sess, i^ldliis opinion, if the Bomliuy ma- 
rine 1^ been firomptly employed, at an 
early "period, the Bunnese war might 
have been prevented. He tlmught tliat 
the Bombay marine had been neglected ; 
and he was happy to find that an amelio- 
ration of tlwt service was eontemplated. 
He trasted that that desirable change 
would not be j;>rOcrastinatcd. With re- 
apect to the motion before the court, he 
agreed jritt hie bon. friend (Mr. Hume) 
on thh propriety of withdrawing %, in 
order tbid the subject might be brought 
forward in a tangible shape at some Ai- 
ttre when the directors might he 
pttpoAa to meet it ^ 

Hid CAotrifuai begged leare to state to 
tte’^coort, ttat there had behn^o neglect 
of tte Tecommendattm which th^ Court 
^of Dheectore had from the C<nirt 

<^Ftdpri6tors on tte snluecf of {he edo-p 
AMc Journal, VoL.XXin. No Ux ^ 


tk»ii»aiid tte^psoleetlonirftheiiiioa^ 
the young men emptoyad on homd lM 
the Company's ttijM t laid if the wofw 
prep^oir were on hoard one of the sh||fit 
ire wmidd hnd« under the regulation wbw 
wKjliild now he read to the oourt, that 
every care had been taken by the Court 
of Directors to remove any ground ofeoin- 
plaint tliat might have ' preriously ex- 
isted. 

The following resohition of the Court 
of Directors, of the 5th DtH^ember, IBISI, 
which hud licen submitted to the Court 
of Proprietors, on the SOthHOf Marcli 1821^, 
was then read : 

Resolved,—** That advrdting to the 
vciy early age at ubieh midslupmcn are 
permittefJ to enter into the service in tlie 
Company*8 own ships ; the limited edu- 
cation, as well moral as nHiitieal which 
they can have Httaincd at that lime; 
their exposed situation from assr^iati^ns 
which the performance of their duty must 
frerjiiently oet'iision ; and the important 
trusts which the service opens to them 
in future life Hie commander (iiide- 
pcndoiitly ot tJie necessary uttentioiis to 
religous duties whicli the regulations eu- 
joiti) be required to give his best ussist- 
auec tow'ards carrying into efreet a system 
of education for the inidHliijimen in liia 
ship —and for that pur)iosc to malta 
such arniiigenientH us w'ill afford all 
ticable opportunities ot improveinibf 
among those young persons, not only In 
their professional pursuirs Jbut in their ge- 
neral education. — That' tne cominaiidier 
shall for this )>urpose avail himself of the a<l 
of all or way of the othcerH on board, and 
shall, onrec conclusion of each voyage, re- 
port to the Committee of Shipping tlie 
names of siieh oflieers ns shall by their en- 
deavours have best promoted the objects of 
tlig^ committee. — That all the midship- 
men who are not jiartieiilarly eiigagod on 
the duty pf the ship, do every morning after 
breakfast assenihle in the cuddy or some 
oth€>r convenient place which the com- 
mander may appoint, and there be in- 
structed in naviption'j' '&c. until noon. 
—Tliat eai'h midshipman do*' work bis 
day's work, and keep a journal in whicii 
lie is to enter the full work of each day ; 
and that such journalbe sent to the Ship< 
ping Office at the conclusion of each 
voyage, for the purpose of being laid be- 
fore the commiftee tar thdfr instruction. 
Tliat one watch of fnid«brpmcn do take 
observations for the latitude ot noon every 
doy, and that every other favourable op- 
portunity be embraced to make themakil- 
fiil in taking lunar observatim, aawell 
as dnding the latitude and time by the 
stars.” 

The Chairman said, he now stated most 
distinctly that every thing bad been done 
in conformity with tliat regulation. Of 
all the arguments that could be adduced 

Y , agaitist 
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a^ntt flb«v«m|^1ayiii«iit df ft stnali«r elw 
of iibifNi in ihfe CSbino trade, ifie circoiia* 
afaneeielifflih the ton, proprietor had men- 
tiooad i^ladte to the ^ Nattmgs, 

waa petliapa the atrongest, as she was a 
private idiip. This was a most unfbitu- 
tMte instance to adduce, for it made di> 
aaatiy against the proposition of the hon. 
mover. 

Dr. Gilchrist said, that when he was 
fn aearch of truthjpit was of \ery little 
consequence to liim wliether ho wounded 
friend or foe. Truth was his ohject, and 
he would clu^it by every means in his 
power. ever, had understood 

ftom fricn^^OT his, that in the regular 
ships little attention was paid to the edu- 
cation of the young men. A scIickiI 
looked very w'cll upon paper, but the 
question was, whether the system was 
carried into effect’ He had long since 
thought that the young midshipmen should 
have occidental and oriental instruction ; 
and that they should also pursue their 
nautical studies at the same time. lint 
tlio people laughed at him, at that period, 
when he argued that instruction in differ- 
ent branches of learning, ns well ns in 
morality and religion, should he extended 
to the young men. The regulation whirh 
had been read Avas very good ; but who, 
he asked, were the pemons directed to 
see it carried into execution ? 

Mr. Trant bore testimony to the ex- 
cellent conduct of the captain with %\hom 
he returned to this country. On board his 
Nbip the utmost .attention was t»ivon to the 
improvement of the young men in every 
respect. ^ 

Capt. Maxjirht^ in reply, the hon. 
Chairman had bewailed the utter impossi- 
bility of following liim (hroiigb the v.-^rioiis 
arguments he had made use of. No%\ • 
the Act of the .'IStli of Oeo. 111. enibraced 
so many matters, that he felt hiniseli jus- 
tified in wondering a little. Ills hon. 
fViend (Mr. Hume) hiul noticed what the 
rate of iVcight paid was, and what it 
ought to be, and he was ready to put 
the issue of the case on lieu jioint. lie 
contended that' the Company might have 
ships at;€M per ton instead of if 

tliey would employ ships of 500 tons bur- 
then instead of thOjio of 1,200 The ob- 
jection to the former class of ships appear- 
ed to arise from a preference giseii to sixo, 
without any reason 'being given to esta. 
blish the pre-eminence of those large ves- 
sels. If they wished to couk* lo a proper 
test, Uiey would go to coinmercial men, 
and tfiey would fincl that none of them 
paid so high for their freights as the Com- 
pany did. Kow, if those individuals got 
Ujeir goods properly conveycxl in those 
smaller vessels, and at a low'i'r rale of 
fVcighf, why sliauhl n6t the Company ? 
If it were said that this k> stem had coiu 
tiQU^ for man) years, lie' would answer 
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tion Our ColnfHmy^l effito wu^ifow 
very MMnt from what it wm in' the 
early part of tlieir history ; foniiierl3r those 
largo slii^ leiigiit have been ticcduary, 
but the cirouimitaneek of the present day 
aud of that period Veere as diatmei and 
different as the antipodes. They bad not 
then n na^ to cover the ocean. But their 
continutnjjpto keep a number of guns on 
board was preposterous, because there 
were not men enough to work ^em. 
How could MO^tins be fought by^^^ or 
l(K>inen? With respect to ComtifddoTe 
Dance, no man was more ready tlian he 
wax to uffoid him applause and appruba- 
lion for bis conduct ; but he must say 
that the appearance of the ships which 
Commodore Dunce commanded did a<i 
much in producing the result that had 
been alluded to, as the skill and bravery 
of the commander. They might, out of 
llie saving whirh would unquestionably 
arise by om}>loying smaller vessels, make 
giwl tJie lo«.w c/f the whole of the fleet to 
whith allusion had been made, if It had 
bi'eii taken. What he said w'bs, “ Insure 
your shipping and cargo at Lloyd’s, .nnd 
th€*n you might sit down in perfect seru- 
lity.” lie never thought of dismissing 
the ships at present in their service ; 
but lie wished them to get rid of the 
system. The hon. Chairman had ob- 
siTved, that os the act was in existence, it 
would be highly inexpedient to apply for 
any alteration or amendment of it. If 
this were so, then no act of parliamerit 
could be improved; and an act, when 
once passed, must go on to eternity. 

'Die hon Chuiiman had also stated that 
the system of competition was allowed, 
and that piK’tiiinr arl vantages were derived 
froth He knew that, but it w'as not so 
lixtensive a competihon as he wished for, 
noi could it be so while tj|||nr confined 
theniseUes to ships of 1,200 Sns burtlien. 
I’he lion. Chairman had likewfll^ goticed 
what he (Capt. Max field) had said wltli 
rofeiunce to the Bombay marine, a subject 
winch he conceived ought to be brought 
forward sj^cciflcally, though the present 
was not," perhaps, the most convenient 
moment. Tlie hon. Chairman said that 
the executive body were directing their 
e.imest attention to the improvement of 
that service. He had heard the same 
thing for the last twenty-flve yeai!s ; and 
yet despatch that went out brought 
something to depress and dispirit the na- 
val officers. While certain orders which 
the court liad sent out in 1806, with res- 
pect to the i^rine service, remained nn- 
rcpealed in Uiat bouse ; be would ask wbat 
giound thieye was to suppose, that his Ma- 
jesty’s mtnii^ers woji||LArasent to anv im- 
provement in the tIHron of those who 
were attached to tbifservice. His Ma- 
jesty’s 
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ira^iB aniUijr ti«^ 

ciii«iMni|ii^ ww 

ij^iMrMl^ flir.iiMif whicli-life badl re^ 
ferred Uvttie Conn of Inquiry lU Calcutta, 
fnlty htm faim out in those aettUments. 
Ht did not iny that ilw Bombay itiarine^ 
waa nnwoithy nf support, but that it' 
was n^lected. penpcuted and degraded. 
These were the hct*, and aAer sucli treats 
moot the more gentieincn chose to applaud 
that service, the deeper was the^ury, tlic 
greater the insult. The circiimstance of 
himself being respectable or otherwise hod 
nothing to do widi the in question. 

It wilfli true he was a fnem^r of the Court 
of Proprietors. He could tell the court 
that it did not arise from his situation in 
the marine service, and surely his appear- 
ing in that court ought not to be made the 
subject of remark, or attack. 

Mr. Tiwuing — “I bog the bon. proprie- 
tor's pardon, tnU I thin( lie hasmisunder- 
stood the lion. Chairman.*' 

Capt.Afa.r/£(;^d-- *<I must,! think, under- 
stand the lion. Cliairtn in\ observudon only 
iu this way, tliat linviiig the moans <if a}i- 
pcaring here it is imputed to mo as n fault 
that I have noticed the Bombay matine.'* 
The Chairman —To tliat I say 
Capt. iXiii Ijiunb.'i) marine 

possessed any such advantages, as enabled 
those who arc attached to it to return to 
this country without losing dieii Intel loci 
or their voice, it was not, pcrha[is, much 
owing to the Court of Direi tors ; but the 
fact was, that an individual in that service 
possessed very few a<l vantages. His means 
wcie 80 limited, hU eiforis so discouraged, 
he felt himself so mortified, that if pain- 
ful refiections did not break up Ins con- 
stitution, the treatment he received wns 
sure to lessen him in his own estimation. 
He might devote himself to the Company’s 
acevice at tile cannon's mouth,” ijill 
tlivre was little chanq||of his ])ciiefiting by^ 
Ilia bravely. ^He knew no reason for con 
tinuing tlidAnarked line of distinction 
which .i^aalresorted to with respect to this 
corps. '''^'When tliey served with his Ma- 
jesty's 'fbrees, lliey were piccluded from 
shoring prise m pension ; they were 
placed on a difiTerent fooling from any 
other body of men. He would now say a 
word or two w»tli re»pect to economy in 
their affiairs. Economy was studied in 
their military arrangements, and he wished 
to know why tlie same principle was not 
equally applicable to the civil and com- 
mercuu department ? It was not hy*%vith- 
holding from the vessels a sofiicient quan- 
tity of powder and allot, that the true spirit 
of economy was shewn. He recollected 
a ship beitig sent out as conyoy without 
enough of aimniiniiion to me a dosen 
salutes. That ship was, however, sent out 
as a nomioal cornurntf^that was (Ha very 
worst species of when tbsy 

recollect tliat durMj| the waf the Com- 


pany angagad iiMrydaMt 
if46 per Ion, while io^v^avds 
war were bttUdiag %t rffai IQs.^per lam 
frigatas at per lan, and tdoops at 
per ton. U was easy to see what an lm« 
uieniie saving might then have been efleoted 
with proper management, at that time too, 
it should be rememberod, when they were 
engaging vessels on Uiose eitravagant 
terms, then ships were sailing (Vom In- 
dia with only one tb||d fVeight. An in- 
stance had occurred where Uie Bombay 
government had in their possession a large 
quantity of cotton ; nowj||^t not to be 
suppos^, if they had mUbuc idea of 
economy, that direction^ wMAd lie given 
to send that cotton to China for sale in- 
stead of sending specie from this couutry 
fbr the Chinese market. This, Itowever, 
wna not done ; the cotton was disposed of 
at llomhay ; and the cotninanders carried it 
to China in the Com]iany’s ships, and sold it 
at the profit u l;i( )i ought to liave been se- 
cured for the Company. If he were as indtf- 
ferem to the inter sts of the Company as 
their govcMninent a)>|)(‘ared to be, he W'Ould 
view with gie.it pleasure the conduct 
pursued on tlicKC^ points lH*cause, not*^ 
w'ltb'itandin'; any majoiities in tliat court, 
those u>cumstanee» tended to open the 
eyes of the public, who would draw very 
difierent inferences from those which were 
arrived at here. 

'flic motion was then negatived. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF Mll.lTAEY AND 
MEDICAL OFriC£Rfi. 

Mr Unmr said, he did not anticipate 
any ohjec^u to bis motion. Ho wislicii 
to obtain of the orders issued by 

the government in India resiiecting the 
qualifications niHrcssary for officers holding 
the situation of interpreters to regiments 
and to courth-niariial, and also of the 
orders sent out on tliat subject to the 
several i>resi(lciicies by the Court of Di- 
rectorn, It iiad been said some time ago 
th.it NO much attention was paid to the 
regulations on this ))oint in India, that 
little care or attenuon was ijccessary re- 
specting it at home. That wns tlie very 
thing he w'as anxious to have explained. 
He knew that orders had been issued by 
the Governor-general 1819, directing 
tliat no officer should bg^p^mitted to hold 
die Mtuation of interpr«t«|!^f‘tintil properly 
qualified by u ooiupefeitt knowledge of 
the Ilindoostaiiee language. He also 
found that other orders were issucrl in 
Calroita by the C'lm’manderdji -chief in 
182:1, by wliicli It was declared, that no 
officer should be allowed to hold ^>0 Situ- 
ation of interpreter to regimenta or courts- 
martial unless he had received jnslructkiii 
and was pro|>erty qualified in that lan- 
guage. He was allowed two yeare to 
qualify,' and if af the end of that he 
had not perfected tiiirisrlf io the laiigOage 

Y 2 so 
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Ko as to able ta aoma other p<»r. 
son mm appoiiftwl in his place. These 
svere re^Mona wbiclif Ht strictly adhered 
to# leoifM'fae productive of much benefit 
to the service# but he was given to under* 
stand that notwithstanding their existence, 
niany officers had been allowed to hold 
the ■ituatioii of interpreters who had not 
a sufficient knowledge of the language 
and who had nut any examination 

in that respect, ui^ tliat in many coses 
no examination whatever was deemed ne* 
cesaaty. It was on tills account he was 
anxious to nature of the regula- 

tions in t|||H|ycral presidencies, and 
whether th^Wffin the same in each, and 
he hoped the Court of Directors would 
have no objection that this intomiution 
should be laid before the proprietors. If 
it slmuld be found that tlic regulations on 
this matter were not the name in the dif- 
ferent presidencies, he trusted that some 
general regulations would be made which 
should be equally applicable to all. He 
also wished to know, as experiments had 
been made in India with those regula- 
tions, how far they had been successful 
and how many examinations hud taken 
place of military and medical officers 
since those orders had been issued. He 
was particularly desirous of iiiforination 
os to the medical officci's, uiidei the new 
regulations, and to know how far the 
cxpcrimeiit was successsful with respect 
to tliem, because formerly it was necessary 
tliat allme<licul officers should qualify lie. 
fore they went out, but now tliat prnctiC 4 i^had 
been discontinued. U was of very great 
importance to tlie serviie, that offi. 

curs should be qualified as sennas possi- 
ble by a knowledge of the language of 
the country, for it wtts impossible for u 
ine4u*al officer to perform his duty effici- 
ently in India, without a couqicteiit 
knowledge of the native language. He 
iiJidenstood,'that in Bombay it was a re- 
gulation that no medical officer could be 
appointed to a regiment or oilier situation 
connected with Uic native troops, until lie 
was properly instructed in the language of 
the country ; and that such qualification 
was to lie ascertained in all cases by ex- 
amination before the appointment could 
take place. He should now move for 
** Copies of any^ orders issued by the 
Govvmor.gcneral, or Commander-in-chief 
in each of the Presidencies, as to the 
fugulaiiona to be observed in the appoint, 
ment of officers as interpreters to courts- 
maitial, and to native regiments also 
the orders iMued by the Court of Directors 
to the t 0 vi«CBl Pk^idoncles on the same 
subject:-— also to an account of the num- 
ber of officers who bad possed examina- 
tions in e^ Presidency, previously to 
t^ir appointment ks interpreters : dis- 
tingutibing the name of each officer, the 
date and place of his examination, and 
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the regiment to whMi ho 'vras appedik- 
ed.” 


The lion, proprietor moved for undlar 
returiis witli respect to the regulaiioos for 
the exkmination and appointment of me- 
dical officers in India. 

Dr. (rtlcAria/ seconded the motion. 

I'bc OUtirmdn said, that as the |wpers 
called for were for the purpose of iiifor* 
mation upon a subject which might fairly 
come unihp’ their cognizance, he could 
have no objeaion to their being laid be- 
fore the court. 

Ilic motion ||p8 tlicn put and agreed to. 


ATTENDANCE OF THE DIRECTORS. 


Dr. Gilchrist said he wished to put a 
quiMUion to the hon. Chairman, wbicli he 
lioped there would be no objection to an- 
swer.* He thought it important that those 
wlio were not behind the curtain, should 
liave some intimation ns to how the busi- 
ness of the Company was done hy those 
within the liar. As a member of the 
Company, he was entitled to this infor- 
mation. He was a partner in the Com- 
pany, and he could assure them tliat he 
would not be a meie sleeping partner in 
the contern. ^fA laugh. J — But that 
while he lived an 1 w'as able to attend in 
his place, he would, from time to time 
put question after question, in qrder to 
elicit such information as, in his opinion, 
it miglit he of advanUgc to the interests 
of the proprietors to possess. He under- 
stood there was a roll kept of the attend, 
anc'c of every director at the several meet- 
ings of that body, and that it could be 
easily known by reference to that roll, 
how many directors attended on any par- 
ticuLir occasion. Tlicrc were two courts, 
lately held, at which it was understood, 
the doctors were not at all unanimous on 
th#ii^ of a vote of thanks to Lord 
^mherst. Now he^iouldslike to be in-, 
formed of the number of duectors who 
otteiided at each court, b^fease be had 
heard it from one of tliemselves in that 
court, that the motion of thanks had been 
carried (among the directors) by an over- 
whelming minority. It might be so ; but 
they had no such overwhelming m^lority 
ill that court (the Court of Proprie- 
tors.) — Perhaps tlic whole number of 
directors in attendance did not exceed 
thirteen, winch were necessary to consti- 
tute a legal court He hoped, therefore, 
the Chairman would have no objectioB to 
give him the information roquirra. 

Mr. Parry, in the absence of the JDm- 
putg Chairman (the Chairman having left 
die court for a short time) stated, that he 
was not able to give the information 
which the learned gentleman required.*^ 
'Ibere was a record kept of the attendance 
of directors, whiclmm open to the Com- 
mittee of JjjHp 

Dr. GUdurist saSW whether there was 

not 





tm ii.i3plilMfK bjr,.ivWcU,it «ould b««». 
certain^ bow many woi4 present «t ee^ 
coun. , He wished lour^ ths^jhiforiimtion 
only as U> the last two eotirts* 

A WAslietl to boow Whetlier 

the learned geiitieniao meunt to ask how 
many directors attended at the two last ge* 
iicral courts, or in tlie i^urt of Direc. 
tors. 

Dr. Cfik/niat saitU— in the Coun of 
Directors only. ^ 

Mr. Ifigrcan said lie apprmiided that 
it was not in the power of the Cl\^rinaii to 
grant the information Jttauired, and the 
question itself^ he thou|^ was altogether 
irregular. ' The cliairrnan Jinade no me- 
iQorandum of the number of directors 
present, at any meeting of their body. 
All that was necessary for liini to ascer* 
tain was, that a suthcicnt number was pre- 
sent to constitute a legal court ; but be. 
yond that he did not count die numbers. 
The number who attended at every court 
da}’, was entered in a book, and that l>ook 
was always laid before the Committee of 
Bye-laws, but was not open to the los^.cc. 
tion of every member of that court. If 
the objcLl of the bun. proprietor was to as. 
certain whedier any director dissented 
from die vote of thanks to Lord Amherst, 
ho might do so iii another niuuiicr. The 
learned gentleman might call lor the pro- 
duedon of any such dissent if he pleaded. 

Mr. Hume said he believed bis lion. 
fVieiid (Dr. Gilchrist's) question was not 
distinctly uuderstood. His object was to 
get an account of the number of directors 
who attended at particular days, and he 
thought that such information was pos. 
sessed by die Chairman, and diat a pro- 
prietor liad a right to ask it. He recul. 
Iccted, dial some time ago, when a pro. 
position was before that court, for raising 
the salaries of diicctors to 
it was stated^ diat im account wMle|R of 
the numbei^which Rtended at each couil, 
by which (^Ptbis account was said to be 
open to the proprietors), any oue of them 
might see the degree of attendon paid to 
the business of die Company by eacli of 
die directors, and whether he was acting 
up to die promise ma^e at the dme of his 
election, when he solemnly undertqpk to 
attend to die business of die court, on 
each court day, unless be should be pre- 
vented by ilioess. Now, it might on 
many occasions, be important to die pro- 
prietora, u> kuo^ how mmny dinH:tors 
were present in their court, on the passing 
of any particular vote; such for instance 
ne duit of the vote of thanks to Iiord 
Amherst. It might also be desirable to 
fcjiQw how many, whether nineteen or 
twenty, or the whole number, or only 
the mere l^al number consdluting a 
court, in order informed whether 

they performed ttMHity regularly. This 
information every^PPIprietor hod o right 


toospent, pummitt m the plodgt gisiki 
on M fonnorocctsiiMi bp the dudmipAi' 

Mr. hs eA^anadoiiy soid^ ho 

had not stated tibot no book was kept of 
the attendance of members. On the eon- 
trary, he had stated dial o book of die 
kind was kept, but it was always laid 
before the Committee of Bye-laws, and he 
did not dunk that every proprietor had u 
right to i[i<>]>ect it. 

Mr* Loc/a said, thgjjpven if the book in 
which the attendance of directors were 
entered, was produced, it would nob af- 
ford die particular inforiM|mn which the 
learned proprietor do^^f^because it 
would not shew the ni]Vl|HRctually pre. 
sent at any particular votSi. The atten- 
dances on court days were marked by 
entering the initials of the director under 
diat date, if he attended before twelvoi 
o'clock, but he might gtfuway after, and 
the book would not sliew whether he waa 
present or absent at any particular dis- 
cussion, or liad joined in, or opposed any 
vote OH'^hat day. 

Mr. Twitwig said, diat os a member of 
the Cuniiiijttce of Bye-laws, he could say, 
in refiMeiice to the attendance of directors, 
that considering the various duties to 
which they had to attend, their attendonce 
on die several cmuuiitiees, was much 
more numerous than he should have 
thought it would be. 

Mr. Hume did not understand that it 
was the intention of liis hun. flriend, in 
putting the question before the court, to 
cask any imputation whatever, on die con- 
duct of the directors for non-attendance. 

Dr. G^irist thought die proprietors 
should flow wliat w’ns the state of tlie 
Court of Directors, on the days to which 
he had aii verted, and on all occasions. 
On looking round this court now# he 
found there wore very few directors pre- 
sent. Why should this be s^ when btiai- 
iiess was to be done? He would contend 
that dircctofs did not do their duty if 
they did not attend on every day, when 
business was to be done. 

Mr. ft^cedmg objected to the question, os 
being must frivolous and improper. Tlio 
general Ckiiirt hod selected a certain num- 
ber of gentlemen from their own iKidy to 
form a Committee of Dye-laws, whose pro« 
vince it was to inquire and report upon the 
duties performed Ijy tlie Company's ser- 
vants in the East- India House, and to see 
that the byeJaws vif Uie Companv were 
duly observed. The bon. propriotor^B ques- 
tion was an improper interference with die 
oHice of that commitieet independently of 
its most trifling nature, f HeartMari J It 
required a knowledge, not of tlie attend- 
ances generally of tlie EasUlndia Direc- 
tors, but of the particular attendance only 
upon the two occasions, when votaa of 
thanks were passed in the Court of Direc- 
tors to Lord Amberst, andthe roflitaiy and 

naml 



lOa Deb^ at Oa MJJS, IUmc<^ i|4«i 

navid forpe in Indite Icnmed doctor The dedciencv in ti» nnaiber of 
seemed to be in quest of n recruit or two, officers wos m eom^ |iOtts nf Inm et 
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cation or eoii|)ecUire from behind the bar, 
to aggraiidiase his mighty minority pf three 
in hTs motion of censure, in which' he was 
so signally defeated* That uiotiun, by the 
way, in his (Mr. Weeding's) opinion, was 
not one of censure upon Lord Amherst, 
whose character and conduct defied the 
attempt of the hon.||pmileniaii, but upon 
the mover himself, and those wlio had the 
misfortune to agree with him, % the total 
want of reasam|md of policy, which clia- 
ractcriacd which the learned 

gentleman wa^|psuing, was trifling w'itli 
the time of the court, and if lie |l^r listed 
in it, he (Mr. VVcwling) inusit exercise the 
right, w'liicli every incinber possessed, and 
move that this court do now adjourn. ^ 

Dr. (idchnst contended, that lie was 'not 
trifling with the tiiiic of fhe court. « 

Mr. Guhagiin said, tlx?' learned gentle- 
man had at first confined Iiis qu^^tioii to 
the two d.iys he had iianied, burhu now 
wished that the attetulniice of dirciiors, on 
nil occasion*:, should he eoniinunicuted to 
the court, lie had lieard from a niennber 
of the Committee of Hye-lavi's, that he was 
siiqiiised that so many directors should aj|t- 
teiid so regularly, coiisideri'ii'i^ the great 
variety of business to bu da^) and the 
many private conunittceffto wnicli they had 
also to attend. 

The question was not pi cased further. 

MILITARY AKD MEDICAL VA('ANC1]||8. 

Mr. Hume observed, tliut he would pass 
to another, and a inure iniportam subject, 
on which he wished to obtain sMne infor- 
mation from the chair. Two years ngo be 
bod called the attention of the court to 
what he considered w'as u defect m the 
pmctice, of allowing vacancies in the num-« 
iier of European military officers to tc- 
main long without being filled up, by 
which the Coinpuny’s troops weie left 
without o sufficient number of Europeans 
to CHimuiatid tlieiii He wan then told tliat 
the subject was under consideration. Now 
he wished to ho informed, whether any 
thing had been done on the suljf^t since? 
He hatl been informeti, on good authority, 
that so many w’ere the vuciiicies in the 
Indian army, that there were some corps 
of 1000 men in which there were only 
thrae £uro|>ean ufficefs. He wished to bo 
infofmed whether aiiy^measures were in 
progress fbr filling up the v.tcancies made 
by the officers taken from the « onmiond of 
native tuni placed on the staflT. 

Tliere W'as, he undferstoo 1, a very great de- 
ficiency of European oncers, at the present 
moment in tho Company's troops, particu* 
lerty in Western India. He wished also 
to know, whether any nnd what stops liad 
been taben for filling u]> the vacancies in 
tiH» medical department of Uie army. 


cularly tliecosein Westm Indiib 
was this deficiency that me Medioa^ 
found it impossible to supply the ibmee 
of even one medical assistant, The losses 
ill the medtoal oeportment io Iii4ui were 
so gecat, and the necessity of l^tving a 
greater number in each regiment were 99 
strongly fa^ that tho King’s regiments 
serving in India, bad now bv the consent 
of the difector% jbree medical vyfficers (one 
surgeon and^ tmll assistant surgeons) in- 
stead of two wS^lefemfore. He thouglit, 
that a similariegulation would lie of great 
advantage in the nati^ regiments, for lie 
fdielieved, it would be^ found on inquii^ 
that a Ycry^onsi(|grabIe loss of human life 
had occurred Oom tho want of a sufficient 
number of medical officers in the army. 
He would, therefore, beg to be infoavned, 
whqtlicr any con!fplaints on this subject had 
been made from tho Uombiiy goveninicnt, 
uiul whether any and wbat steps had been 
taken tliereiifKin ? < 

The Chairwnn said, tlic hon. prop, bad 
a considorable advantage over , him, as he 
had ^inany sources of private information 
while he(Uic Chairman) could consult only 
puldic and official records of the circum- 
staiicc^s to which the hou. prop, ^d re- 
ferred. lie would tell the hon. prop, 
wj^t tile rule of the Court of Directors 
was wdtli respt'ct to vacancies in tho num- 
ber of medical officers. Every ,^#ar a list 
%vas made otit of all the vacancies which 
had occurred, and' then steps wore taken 
for filling them up, and did not know 
of any better efourse to follow. In answer 
to the question put to him, he would say 
that be aware, tliat any complaints 

had beam piade from ,jfon)bay or ulsewher# 
of ||k«HMcient medical establishmeut. 
\ybetn^me cstablishipcnts |p those places 
were sufficient might be a nation with 
the hon. prop ; but be (tb 9 Chairman) 
believed they were. He was aware that fin 
adtlitioiial assistant surgeon had been re- 
^ commended to each of the King’s regi- 
ments ill India, and in diat recommenda- 
tion tho Court of JiMrectors entirely con- 
curred^ mie King’s regiments were dif- 
ferently circumstanced from'tfaosd of the 
Company, but he thought that even 
including the late addition made to the 
King's regiments, the Company’s corps 
were as weUtoupplied medical officers 

as those of his Majesty's service, 

Mr, llumcy said it did not follow that 
liecause there had f>een no complaint of 
the deficiency of medical officers* that 
there was a sufficient humber attained to 
the several corps. As it had been con<« 
sidored right to increase the number of 
«>iirgeuns in the KuMp n^giments, be 
thought that for reasons an in- 

crease ought 10 tfikepace in those of the 
Company. 


iottid^ r<tc«k«w. fit 

ft m %hosA lift hftd'Anud^ Itfixtiii wi/ityi 

likvmir' tp lie lii md respect, mftini(jftht| thftt'ilim pro«viiiM ftverjjr 

'wottia be Iw verj kind taken notfon as tuT lie numt^r of medical 

of eccmeiltt^ Aser/)^Vli4 might apd military, oiVieen necess^iy for our 

bo attended with cOnseq;iMn€C|i highly native cOrpis If all the ip^ical and 
Jb^mridus' to the ComfiBny’s intemts military officers regularly kp^nted to 
in India. He thmfora tliougtlt <lhat eac|^ €orp<i could he kept up, the number 
court conld not too'*''s^ngly 4 . recom- might he found siii^ient :-i«but that 
mend appointmciit^-oF'an nstra dum-^ would he impossible, and where *dcfi- 
ber of medical atsii^u^lp our iditive dcpcles were crea^f^ by mortality and 
corps. The greatly ^increase# e^ldot absence; it wa** iffi|)flHblc from the pre- 
our territories ttf (ii^(t;«ron^re(Uan kent number eiftplpyed^ stipply tl^em. 
entirely ndr moddliti^lgi^ our^mdfficat;, He had g|gdcrst(^ tlra^jme regulation 
establishmontl ihenyr^dlKl^ desirable, bad lieen made by the 4||||b nf Hns- 
for frOtn every.. intSrm&wn^ which tings, with respect to tmHPmber of offi- 

foceired from ^thene^ aur pfCsssit number cers the stafl' corg^but whatever 
of mddiCal amiotam th^re was by ho ^ miglit nave been tlie ^ect of such re- 
adequate. ^ ^ ^ gulation, he would contend tliat at the 

' The pkairSum, kaid tliH^elron.'prqp. present moment the nnmlicr (particularly 

must bddktiiih^ thivt each corps in India, of anedicnl officers) in India was not 

had a aixrgjSoii and assistaiiikurgcon.— Iiut suffident. In ti* respect a new event 

it was Saitt Ibat by Jdic new regulation the had^rown up jp that’ country wliich it 

King’s regiments would. Tikve a sur^n was the duty of the court to supply. It 

and two assistant ^ surg(^ns.» TM reasen was thd(Wuty of the directors to follow 

why the Court of ' Dii^tor^ concurred the example set to tiiern by goverimtcnt, 

in the propriety of ttitt nddttion and at ^and by allowing a larger number to each 
the same time did nofthlUK it ne^wsary corps than bad hitherto been, attached, 

for thdrmiim corps was,^Qiit King’s to guard ns far ns possible against tlic 

forces hi India haft ha madica^J^g^' to eiferts of u grcul mortality in the medical 

resort to ds Ihb Company ’s <fro^^^ad. — dsitertnient. ^ 

At every militorjf statidn, (licrcr wuS^n Mr. fTiAm hoped tlie court would 
hospitd^ belongi^ jto the (^mpaity, permit himnv that the deficiency of 
services of wboSe tgpdHA oncers could officers in particular corps to which the 

at all times be amibble for the troopsi^f hon. prop. Imd adverted had not been 

necessary,. ^ B^'dc#^ this thd*" troops hud cau^ by an absolute want of European 

the odvaHUi^ of bi^fifg theirj^ospitals at- ^dSwrs in India but by having a great 

tended and the surgeons, jusisted by native many from each corps placed on staff* 

dressers, Who hj^sr edHvea instruction fn appointments. — To jirevcnt any future in- 

the mddical estaomhment of Ac Company, convenieqlp from sucli a practice an order 

and whose pssfStance (liad bem considered was sent out in 189$ directing, that only 

very beneScink to the service ^ynder a certain numlier of officers shoiiTcl be 

these circumatabces Ik did not thlhK therq^ toked from each corps to fill staff* appoint. 
existed tbe same necessity for'^a^ ments. With respect to the allemd defl- 

ropedti surgeon in the n^ive cf ciendy of medical men, he begged to add, 

tfaertrffid imhfNiCrng^ ipglmentsT'*®"^ ♦ that there bad been a very kmisiderable 
Ilf r. ' remarked, ^hat such was addition to the number made last year, 

the great mSditity soffietimes ki the me- An increase of’fifiy had been made at Ben- 

diClil de^fh^nt of the army, that whole gal. and proporiinate additions at the other 

cof^werd^prived of the^ssistance of presidencies. Ibc hon. prop, in looking 

an Eiiropean medical officer. Now against the Company’s medical establishment, 

such a' calamity he wwld be anxious to founded hq|||clf too much on what had 

gui^ by having a mmiber in each* xegi- been dcuie i^be King’s regiments without 

ment su^ient to supply any siicMeAoss. allowing birri||2f to consider the different 

Ha riffnmberfd on one occasion, wtien circumstances in which these yegiments 

he was Irving irfHhc medical department and the native troops were placed,--^ with- 
in India, t^t such hod been the loss ' out taking into calculation what had been 

of life in tint deiMiimient, tl^ he was stated by the hon. C^irman, that the pafive 

the only medical lH9oer with^ division troopv have thf advantages of a large niedi* 

conaistingof 8,000 men in the field. This cal staff*, while the King’s regiments relied 

he' was 'aware was a scarcity of medical altogether on the surgeons attaeheil to 

as^staota which seldom occurred, but them respectively. Itie domp|py*a troppa 

nearly an equal deficiency had been felt bad also the advantage of (be aw^atance of 

on other occasions and in other parts the native dressers, which ^was by no 'mMs 

of India, andjh was of the utmost im- indansiderablc. 

portanee, that the recurrence of such a Col. BatUte recollcctod the biatiliee to 
case should be guwdid against as much which the hon. premrietof 
as possible. He d(Pldt say duit the dl- had’’ referred, hi wnidi hb ^onc'likit to 
redan were to bllbd for such deficiencies ^perform the inediekl duty of a laige b^ of 



of fltf js. hej^od 
notice whtft" beon<^lM^ |l||il 
imme^fid been^onutted 4l^vn^ 
thankti, ifi ^wtikb ottii^r^'dffiicm’^Vl IpW 
had^ beeji Jnc^iid^aiJl 


tl£e4ioik r^opiii|(^. ibonld als^ liW 
in toind everyone of tltbse colpa 
bacLiis^l i^umpleitient qf znedicei offtcen, 
BUQseomtf or as^tant 0urgeoji»iit Netting 
,otit| siichliobrever bad been the m^ality 
in that bmncluef the service, uoacd to 
the casualties of^ war, tliat of alb' tlie 
medical oBfters originally attached to tbe 
divinon, the hoti. i^pnetor wuh the ^nly 




.m 


conduct at ^'Bowackporc* \ 

rcpie^etited "ke.'(Mr. lliipte) iioa ^ 
eulogised the mdue^ : cC Sir. &JPaget. 

It l||phaddoneoo,^iticert^yw8 with- 
out ^biB own^lAovi^dge for 'he had not 
^tfl^Cd to 0^0 actbe samC tinooi 

\t vas j||pt bis'^^^tibn to eon^nib him 
it!flai» full a^dlp the £teta. 

But cnoutf 


one left to do d^.^ When he nfen-^ 
tinned this* ci||^sta|>ce, it would bC 
doing iiijustice^lSb that hoii^cntleman 
if he omitted^o bear testhnOny to tlie 
greet zeal anS^remittiiig attention with 
which he peiwmed the fii‘duoM||task of 

acting as the soft medical officer to five — vjr — . — 

corps in addition to the discharge of otber^ whole eircumstancejOTim 
importanl duties winch Jiad devolveil I|pputatfl^J^ beerfbcpt^pO|p^ 
upon him at that period. Those va|jU>UN duct on tharoccasion,* 

duties tlic hon. gentleipii hud per%rtied ^ r 

in a manner whieffi gave^ntirc satisffiftion 
to himself (Col. BaillieTand he \\ui|^ure 
he migJit add to every other 'H^rson in 
the aniw. f Hear, hear I) ' 

Dr. Gilchrist wished to be informed, 
by the bon. Chairman whe^itT the re- 
giilatioiis made by ftord Amlierst, for tlie 
purpose of giving medical instruction to 
natives with a view to ^ctr nctiiig|>as 
assistants in the Company*sd||DQps, were 
still observed. 11ii8||ktdlSsl|;ffieiit re- 
flected very great ere “ on his lord«^liip,« 
and he for one as a friSiid to the prosperity 
of India, cordially thanked liim for^his 
great exertions to render that estaWsh- 
ment effectual, so that if he opjioi^d a 
vote of thanks to lusdiordship, in one 
case, he thought, they v ere jwtiy due to 
him in tlie otlier, he appro\eu Rltogether 
of the establishment of a native school of 
medicine and he would gi\e it every 
assistance in his power, but he wished to 
know, whether the estnblishmenf was 
still continued, or whether it had been 


convince L^„. . 

thcgriatwtMhSti^to flir')C. Fagot to 
pfev|>nt uic fifljps^^P^tij^iion €f f»e 


quarters while lagch mfvmatkm as to 
the real fiictSigiiiis ^ii^ich 

cilft*d loudIy%v examination^ ^e had 
seen ani novapnal^sed a lettet Written by 
the son’Xif ^^oreb Amher^^ to a frie^id in 
the Companj^ rfWl •iJbryioe, in wU^c^i ho 
allpdqd to a repbtt that ~had then jnst 
reuchciClndtp^om. Hhgfaiid^tbat his 
futlAjr^aB sliiopt^>dJ^Tec%tH«?di"ii»«anBC-. 
quhncOlf Kia sharcifi tbitprooeedingsat 
BUtrnc^ute ; aflfl, 'hftea^other Teinurka 
Ift ailded ti^ Jhe go#jiiiiieiit ^ India 
had not giv^ jmlbpfnic^ dfi' the conduct 
tdSv'urds the troopsj^ miUof.dc%aoy to 
Sir E. Fa^. wlid*1x?iiig of 

that goVe^jj^ont,’a%\^ild tpPW/CahcMl 
upon t(fproi)oq||hce censure on jhiinself.'* 
no (Mr. Hiinm lKd„^afi|; mtubi to cpst ' 
any Maine ^tlicr ujioiSwir £.?Faget or 
Lord Amhffiit, hifthc thdUglif that,*clr- 
ciim^^iG|gi us they both were, *4110 court 
^#y jight to ^madd i^ucKvinibrm* 


knocked on the hcad^ 

The Cfiairman assured the hem. 


learned gentleman, that the establishment 
to which he alluded hud not lieen knocked 
on the head, on the contrary every enft 
couragement was held ont||o it, and it 
was going on in a flourishing cqpditioii, 
and much benefit to the ^mpany w'Oiild 
be had doubt be derivciftroin it. 

MUTINY AT MARRACKPORE. 

[r. "jETiofic rose Ap submit a motion 


whtidi arose out of tne proceedings of the 
last two days ; he thought after what had 
been'satd, on Um subject of vbe affair of 
BarmekpCHje ml6h as he wished that in 
India it sootild he buried^ in oblivion it 
should not be allowed to remain witiiout 
flirfher investigation. It was also dud to 
the eharagtCT of,i,the noble lord at the 
lUM^ of the Jindian Government, as also 
to tlMit of tttb gallant general Sip^^E. 
that an immediate inqukjr should 
when lie mentioned the name 


"“^tlild 11^ Hi? blame, if blame t?x- 
le pioiier quvt^. He hd^in- 
'^formiCfdtiu pii siibjecQ^r|||ro various 
sources, *but Wh preferftd ^nng the offi- 
and rial accoimt. Hd"|[)erceilti liy tic Col- " 
cutta Gozetfe^^a general ora^ iron! rite 
Governor-gfficral, ' from 
dated 4itb November, J62ds and ifl that 
order an account Is given of the tmn- 
sacUA, very diflmnt, he believed, lifymi < 
tlidP^mbh would b| jR^ved l^a ktatb-^ 
ment of the real facts. The pro- 
prietor tlien proceeded lb readthe^ general 
order, given in tliis journal, tol. six. 
p. 467, commenting upon the several pad^^ 
aages as hf proceeded 

Mr. Wii/ram rose to Order, and ob- 
served, that if the lion, propffttor in* 
tended only to move for papers, hd^waa 
rather out of the regular course, in going 
uito a minute detml of facts, whkffi the 
production of those papers might Or might' 
not substantiate. If nothing but the pro- 
duction of papers wm sought, it would be 
much better to al^mi from any discosiaon 
on the possible contenMf those papera. 

^ Ml. 



Dttu 

tSt^ «g^. a intdAnnt to jeifaiim Ut^ tbirr.. 

few tittw tiijoti wimtlMlfeiK^ him oir whofe cifcdmitanc^ ,^necM wtdi 
this Uid Wtf idiil refrain from mutiny, llies^ officers Iwd agreed tWa 

offifring jj^vided the mo- repprt, which waa hud ' helbve the ^ 

tion^waa 'mitted. But 'Ifbough he* did vernment, and a copy of* it* wna upon 
not inteiia to Iay^4«fhre, tlie court the tlie talde of tbl; directors. Wliat he 
whole of ' the intbrihation i^ch4iej>os- asked,. was, that tliey ^oidd lay that do- 
sessed, (jmeferihig should have enment Itefort* the proj^etorM^ asnhe 

it from tie t^dlal document fer whfeh molt authentic information viiiich they 
he would move)' not aVbSd chuiil^ receive on the^^bjcct; by that 

BMdungr<^ commentaon ^me ^ lUeaiis they would hav^An op(>ortiinity of 

that Appeared to he^ adn^i^on allj^mla sehing where the ffiame tofe if any at all 

He wduKI noifdwell i ^vere to lie i^ributed. liiPiliotioii would 

which had ' aderued disastrous include, along dfith the co|W ^liat report, 

day, Init* Uferely ohs^Ur by the i^a tH>py of the general ordeiviKhe goveni- 
nrder 'mven^^b^ Mii^^liief uieiit of th« 4t)i Nov ]8:!24f afso an ac- 

to the £ur9pettti*ani|&tiv%t jB^andjutef# count of Oie mmiber of^iutineers that 
the arUll^^f^ddstfuAire ire was opened, ^ere hanged, and a copy of any ordenf 
anda^ehfUge^WniB imi| sent out by the directors respecting tlie 

medial^ 4l^j|l]ltip^^f frofe fix) to 60(r mutiiviers who had liern sentenced to 
persons,^ ' of ^|is kind had hard Inlniur, and the officers dismissed, 

never wen plii^olii (ndJi^ jiefbre— ‘itwos The (ffiriiincnt to,,\vhicli he hod before 
iinprecMhnftd/^%afiy jnoticfll. He dill advertml, the extract from the Calcutta 
not me^ii, a^inhelieggodto^peaf, that Gazette, went on to onlcr, ufrer IdescriU* 
the noble Lord at the head df the go- ing the attack upon the mutineers, that 
vemmeiic, or tfiegidhuiti^'ojQgpffmi^ the whole of ** the native commissioned 

elifef wore to' be afeMl^mned for^ig and uun-com^^issioncd officers (belonging 
course Wiueh they^^klttMi^rsu^. ^ It was to tl^e revolted corps) be instantly dis- 
iuissihlo tliat they he altogether chai^^d the service, us totally unworthy 

free from aiiy hlinnc";^t festi^ l^firired 0t tl^eoiifideuce of govc^ninient or the 
that in such ^ cuse^ei^fjntiquiry name ot Hol(%rK.’' It should he rec<d« 

be ipddejItQiisaertain ^here ty hiult^uy ;^lected, th|[t^ tlilf velhr same document, in 
and it was witif Chat^iour timt lie now* its nceond pamgrapn, stated that the re- 
4'dled fe^^nfermatiom Ifritish pubs vofted lorps retused to inarch ** with the 
lie would neter be satisfied, ty people of exception of about JHO men and the iioli- 
Iiidia woi|ll|j^ever be ootic^iated, while comi^siuned and commissioned officers.', 
tliat mfeemfion was witmield *Whei^ It waiPtluis admitted tJmt these men took 
so^uch bi^ beou aaidubwt the scndiujl no part wliutcver v^li their revolted coin- 
wSjr two jiersons'ifrom an island, was it paiiions ; aiijf yet, without, the iniputa- 
posslble to tiippose tliaf the pJblic vv'ould tion ut crime, tiny were thus for ever ^s- 
lie contented 8t passing an outrage of this missed the Company's service. Now, 
magnrttide unnoticed.^ In Englan^'^'"* what lie w'uuld coiiteiiil was, tliat where 
tunatelyt tilcrpeoplc w'ere so sdtiei this iiuliseiiininatc punisliinent hud been 

subjects involving the loss of 4 inflictcid, the court ought to be put in pos- 

of liberty, by acjhi of of>pr^sioU|^xnot it > session of the grounds on w Inch such sen- 
wac uuposAite' to siippoec tlmt this tenee had been decreed. It was inipos- 
sutiject codid y^alloWISd to rei|^ where sible, with justice to Lord Amherst, that 
it fjiow atood. The iiiquiw was iie- his goverriraent should be charged with 
cessary* to * prevent ^hc nsk which tJic whole blame of the transaction. That 
we roe bf losing entirely the pos- dlirt was, he conceived, hound to shew 
session of India; for was there any man to the nativ^troops, and to the whole 
wealc enough Jp a8sert,^at if weaver people o(|^nm, that they w'ould not suffer 
lost flic affe^on on^conAdence^f^ie a case involving such important con- 
iiatlvf < llffiians, m^could long con- sequences, to pdss over without the roost 
tinue.to frphold oiw present dominion in minute investigation. The pirop. 
that cotuitry. It aj>pcared, that of forty- then moved, ** That there be laid before 
seven sepoys of one company tried, six this court a copy of ty proceedingS 4 >fthe 
had been hanged; |bid of tw'dnty who committee appointedm Calcutta to inqidre 
were tried, of another company, four had and rejiort on the mutiny of the native 
suffered death ; of the whole sixty-seven, troops at Burrackpore, in November 1824U. 
those Who baduot suffered capital punibh- ** A copy of tlic general otdecj.of the v 
ufeiit were, by commutation of tlieir sen- Bengal govenitncrit of the 4th November 
tende, eondemned to imprisonment and (No. 33b, of ISff i), respecting the mutfey 
hard labour for life— a. punishment to of tlie 47tb regt. of nntiuehifaUtryatBfir^ 
them more disgraceful than^ath itself, rackporc. 

After these transaction government ap- ** A return of the number of tlie msi* 
I>oiitte4 a commissionijllmisisting of three Uncers that were hanged^ andthe jiumlKT 
^ic Jeurn. Vau XXll. No. 133. 2 ^ whosa 
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nvhose nentenccs ivera commuted to labour 
on tlie roack.'' 

A copy of any despatch containing 
the orders of the Court of Directors to 
the Beiigitl government respecting tlie 
mutiny at Barrack pure, and the iniitineors 
who hatl been placed on the roads to la- 
hour, and respecting the native commit* 
aioned othcers of the 47th regiment, who 
had been disniisbed by orders of govern* 
mentof the 4th Nov. 1824.’* 

Dr. GUchmt seconded the motion. 

Sir 6\ I'orhcs f>aid, thq|( tn sup{K)rting 
tlie motion, 'he did net intend to give any 
opinion ua to whether censure bliould or 
should not be passed on particular indi* 
viduals. He atr present blamed no party^ 
His object was to procure information. 
( llear^ hear / ) The accounts which bad 
reached this country respecting this tior- 
riblo transaction, from several quarters, 
were so various and coiitiadictory, lirst im. 
plicMting one party and then another, that 
it was dangeious to place any reliance on 
them ; and justice to the parties whose 
names had been mentioned required that 
the fullest and most authentic information 
should be l.iid before the public. Sdoiier 
or luter tins should be done ; for it was 
absurd to suppose — indeed it was^Siriposur 
sible— that piirliainent sliould be told that 
400 or 5(X) of our fellow-subjects had 
been sacrificed, without, at the same time, 
making public the grounds on which that 
lioirihle niiihsacre had been resorted to. 
[Ueau hear *) In the statement of the 
jiiimbfNrs who actually fell on ihe 2d of 
November, there was, hu believed, some 
exaggerulioii. Fiom the in formation 
which had reached him on this subject, he 
wasted to believe that the whole number 
who ]>eris!ied, iiu'luding men and women, 
and possibly (.lilldi CM, did not exceed troin 
.SOO to 400. But who could have said 
what the numbers might have been, when 
the onlers were given to )}ursne the un- 
fortunate lilt'll, who fled at the first dis- 
charge, not to spare one of them, but to 
destroy all the men within their rc.icli. It 
was positively stated, that many who were 
wholly innocent of any mutiny — not in 
any way connected witli the irtlltineers— 
were put to death in this almost indis- 
criminate slaughter. Svitnc were hunted 
like beasts through the fields, pursued 
into the houses where they had sought 
shelter, and there butchered in cold blood. 
He would inentiou one instance wliicli 
had reached him, as a pi oof of the man- 
ner in wliicli the orders given had been 
executed, wb^i every man of colour who 
came in tlie way set ined to be a fit object 
for vengeance. One man, who happened 
to be near Uic scene of slaughter at its 
coinmciicemeiit, seeing his countrj'inen 
fijll, became natur.i!>ynTarroed, and sought 
his safety in flight. He was pursued by 
two European soldiers, to avoid whom he 


up into a tree. He had scarcely 
reached that Imagined shelter, when the 
guns of iKitli his pursuers were levelled at 
him An officer, who saw the ufifair, 
called out to the soldiers not to fire ; but 
lie had scarcely uttered the words, when 
one of the muskets was discharged, and 
the unfortunate native fell wounded to 
the Kgroiind. Tlie soldiers went irp to 
him, w hen he raised his liands and sup* 
plicated fur inercy, calling aloud in the 
IIin(j|(imtanee language, I am not a se- 
poy, I am only^ardener to the great man’* 
(the GoveriioS^meral). And this really 
was the fact.. He had been employed in 
|lie Governor -general’s garden at Barrack- 
pore. (//car, hear Q What, he asked, 
would he Said Jf^^^by the orders of govetn- 
•inent, SOd^r 4b0 of oor best troops had bec*ii 
sacrificed in the o^icii day, on thc'gronnd 
of mutiny, if no other cx])lunation of the 
^air were ^Veri, but tliat the men were 
destroyed because they hud mutinied — 
and that no 'further inquiry would be per- 
in(^ted Jiiito the transaction ? A case of 
the kind, us fur hs the mutiny, had well 
»igh ha[>poiied some time ago in this 
country. kA regiment of the Guards had 
rclujied to^obej^tho oiders of their officers, 
on tli^ giound of sSme alleged grievance. 
^’Tbe officers went to their mcii and rea- 
soned with them upon the absunlity of 
continuing uf\ disobedience ; and while 
they weic thus ^endeavouring to bring 
them to a sense of their duty, troops 
were j^rawn lyround London, and every 
preparation made to use 4 summary mode 
of reducing them, fiad not the persuasiom* 
of tfie officers been cflectiiul, and thus 
rendering a lecoiirse to violent measureb 
uiineccssaiy. Ilud it, “ however, bct*ii 
otiitfggisc had force been used, and 

t olp^en been destroyed, W'oiild parlia- 
Bnl^iuve been satisfied with the expla- 
nation tliat the case was mutiny, and that 
in such case the govenunent had 11 right 
to kill men, women and children, with- 
out allowing any; farther inquiry ? Why 
Uien was that line of conduct to Im justi- 
fied 111 India, v^ere every thing depend- 
ed gii public opuiion, which w'ould be so 
jii|tly; condemned amongsftHia ? Were w'e 
to say to the of India, tliaC be- 

cause the case was their ’s no jus^ce would 
be done— no inquiry was to be made ?-— 
(Hear, heartj He threw no blame on 
the Govenior-geneial, or Sir E. Paget, 
or on the officers acting under the orders 
of either. A great deal might have been 
caused by bad management, or from mis- 
take ; but that court was liound 1h jus- 
tice to make itself acquainted with the 
real facts, in order to bestow censure or 
praise where they might be deserved. 
On tliese grounds, and on these alone, he 
v'oted for the motion before the court. 
It had been said that it would be much 
more for the inferpstsl^nf t-hf» P/imnanv ti. 
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allovr thi« ofluir to rest where it was, m 
it would he only rene\Viii£r unidcaeant 
recollections to discuss it nt this moment. 
In this view of the case, he could not 
concur. Ho thought that every motive 
of honour and justice, and even of self, 
interest, strongly urged its cxurnination 
on the court. As long as he continued 
to have a vote in Unit court,— «s long as 
he held a seat in the House of Commons 
as long as he valued the interests of the na- 
tive people of India, so long would he conti- 
nue to press this mensur^ until tie in- 
formation he sought waijj|||pbtain(Hl. and 
until some measures were ' adopted by 
wbicb the reciirrciu'c ot similar outrages 
might bo in future jircvontcd. IIC wbuld 
pledge himself, that if he were spared, he 
would, in the llouse of Commoifs, year 
after yeor, and month after monui (Hear^ 
hiar bniijt this subject forward for tlie 
])iirpose of its investigation. He might 
perhaps, be» thought to have expressed 
iiinihclf warmly on this question, but it 
uas the wanntli of honest feeling. He 
}i>id no vindictive motives to gnitily, and 
he was sure that none would be attributed 
th him* '( Hoar t hear *J He Iiad no w- 
qiiaintance w itli any of the parties who 
might be directly uftcctcii by the investi- 
gation. His only object would lie bat 
he considered the good of the iiati\ e sub- 
jects ot India, and tlic permanoiire of the 
Company's poucr in tliat country ( Hoar, 
hoar f ) 

Mr* Weeding was desirous of testifying 
that there was one person at least, be- 
fore. tlie liar, deeidedJy opposed to the 
present motion, and he hoped tliut further 
reflection on the part of the hon. baronet, 
wlio bad just sat down, would lead him 
to abstain irom the jiersevemncc ho had 
threatened, and nut allow his feelings of 
l>cne\ olence to weigh against 
judgment. The papers called for were 
shewn to be iiiineeessury by the very 
statement of the hon. gentlenian who 
imd moved tor them. lie had Informed 
them that several eoiirts-murtuil were ns- 
^cmbled to try the mutineers nt Barrack- 
pore, alter the first act of severity, which 
had subdued ^hem. At these trialsj not 
once, twice, but three times, many were 
found guilty ol mutinyf and on one occa- 
sion forty-nine men w'cre condcniiicd to 
siiffi^r death. What liettcr testimony could 
tJie court have than Uic result of these deli- 
berate and judicial enquiries ? It shew cd 
the necessity, however deeply to be 
di'plored, of the severity w hicli hod bc'cn 
exeroj^d. Unless gentlemen w'crc pre- 
pared to contend, that militaiy law sliould 
not goveni military service, they W'otild 
not consent to the present motion. It 
would have the monstrous inconvenience 
of erecting the Court of Proprietors into 
atriluinal for the trials the tniiitury ofli- 
cer$ wJio had been engaged in 8uppres«:ing 


the miilitiy. What military man wouM 
submit to such a tribunal ? The inquiry 
then could only lead to irritation and 
angry discussion. Without the possibi- 
lity of doing tuiy good, it would tend to 
revive an unhappy occurrence, which all 
of tbeiii deplored, and most ot them de- 
sired to forget, On these grounds he 
should ^posc tlie motion. / Hcarf hear !J 

The Chairman roae'to state the reasons 
why he should give hia vote in opposi- 
tioii to tlie motion beforC^tlio court. One 
of those rensons was that which had been 
furnished, by'tlve hon. proprietor himself, 
in the outset of bis speech, lamely, be- 
cau'-e be wished the whole subject to 
be buried in oblivion. Another reason 
why ho opposed the motion was, tliat it 
had been already brought before tlie 
court, discussed and negatived. It was 
on that oceusioii stated, that tlie whole 
question would be renewed in the House 
of C'ominons, w^ith the view of iiKlucing 
that house to older the production ol tJio 
whole of the tiapers sought for. That 
motion had, how'cvcr, not yet been 
brought forward there. If it should, and 
the House of Commons should decide 
upon publishing the whole ot the docu- 
lneIlt^, it bad ot course the power of do- 
ing so; but he, as a director of the East- 
India Company, w'ould not take upon 
himself the responsibility of giving to the 
woild jiapers, the publication ot wbicli 
could do no gold, fuid might l>c prodiU!- 
tivc ot imicb mischief , the less w ould he 
do so, as he w'as under the firm persua- 
sion that oblivion would be the iest, in 
this case, for the true interests of the 
Com]Juny. The hon lueniber (Mr. 
Hume) hud suggested, on tlie authority 
ot private communications, that the omis- 
sion of Sir E. l*uget*s name in the late 
vote of thunks, w'as caused by his con- 
duct at Barrackpore. With private in- 
formation, or private commiinicntiotis, 
he (the Cliaiimaii) had nothing, and 
W'ould have nothing to do on tins ques- 
tion, and he must be excused it he de- 
clined to receive them os authority ; but 
he begged to be allowed to observe, tliat 
the i^air of the mutiny had not occa- 
sioned die omission of Sir Edwaid'a 
name fiom the vote of tlianks. Had that 
transaction never taken place, it w^ould 
not have oceurred to his mhid to include 
the name ot that gallant officer in a vote 
of thanks, for militai^ operations, in the 
personal conducl of whicli he had no 
share. He had felt it necessary to say 
thus murh, to remoi'e the erroneous im- 
{iression wliirh seemed fo exist' some* 
where, that the omisuioii of Sir £. Paget, 
in the votes of thanks, >vag owing to his 
conduct in the Barrackpore ncfilftiny ; and 
for the reasons he biKl already assighad, 
he would vote against the motion before 
the court. 

Z ‘I Capt. 
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Ca|>t. Mtafield said it might lie neces- 
aary for him; briefly, lo explain to the 
court, the apparent inconsistency, of hav- 
ing voted against a similar motion to the 
present, on a former occasion, and of 
voting for it at the present. He thought 
that when first the question was brought 
forward, the minds of hon. proprietors 
were excited and their passions influenced 
by the various exaggerated accounts is Inch 
had tiien reached this couiUr>, uith respect 
to the transaction, andf while under such 
influence, it appeared to him that it notild 
be improper to grant papers, on i\hich 
important motions might be founded, 
llut it never was his opinion, that those 
papers ought to be withheld altogetlicr, or 
that the affair should he buried in ohlivion. 
In this he conciined nitli his hon friend, 
(Sir C. Follies) or rather ns he might ciiit 
him, the fiicndof the human nice. He 
agreed with him thnt tiiis siiliject would 
never be forgotten, and that it should not 
be omitted ns a subject of discussion tin. 
til the whole of the details were hud hefoic 
the court, that a proper judgment might 
be formed of it. For himself he would 
add, that in a case were human blood had 
been shed, it should never he said of him 
that he would consent to bury in ohlivion 
the conduct of the persons by whose or- 
ders it had flowed, until the most distinct 
and satisfactory cxphinaiions were afforded 
of the causes which led to such a disas- 
trous result. He did not mean io s.iy 
that he would assent to a vote of censure 
on the individuals, by whom such orders 
were given — on the contrary, he ad- 
mitted that tlioso orders were called for 
by the necessity of the case, but then, 
what objection could there be to allow 
that necessity to be ptihliclv known? 

Col. Sailin' begged, as an old military 
servant of the Company, that he might he 
allowed to say a few words on this im|;H>r- 
tant question, and to state his reasons for 
concurring cordially with the hon chair, 
man in his wish that the subject of the 
mutiny at Barnickpore should now lie set 
at rest for ever. ITie grounds on which 
he founded that wish were generally 
those which had already been .stated to the 
court ; but more porticiilarly his convic- 
tion that no good purpose could possibly 
lie answered by tlio iiiquir}', while much 
mischief might arise from it. It had been 
argued, that the proceedings at Barrack, 
pore should lie further inquired into, in 
order that the causes of the mutiny miglit 
be ascertained, and the blame attached to 
those who deserved it • but, in fact, the 
necessary investigation had already taken < 
place, to the fullest extent that the justice 
of the case reqiiii^. The causes of the 
mutiny were known, and as far as practi. 
eable, had been obvinted. The suppres- 
sion of the mutiny, which wa.s indispensa- 
ble in the first instance, having been 


aecompIKhed, the unhappy and misgoided 
mutineers were subsequently brought to 
trial, before the only competent tribunal, 
found guilty, and some of them had suf- 
ferred the extreme punishment of the law : 
to many of them mercy had been extended 
in anticipation of the orders of the Court 
of Directors; and it was now known, 
beyond a doubt, that the whole of that 
portion of the army in which disaffection 
iiatl lieen supposed to exist, had returned 
to a proper sense of their duty, and al- 
legiance to the government. What then 
could be the of further investigation 
or inquiry ? Tlic greatest good, which 
could at any time be projiosed by such a 
coursi*, must be, to guard against the re- 
currence of such unfortunate events in fu- 
ture, and to restore a proper feeling to the 
army; liiit these objects were alrtsidy hap- 
pily nccompliMhed ; for let us look to tfic 
present state of the Company’s army* in 
India; let us consider the perfect disci- 
pline, extrnordinaiy zeal and devoted at- 
tachment to the Coriqiany which had so 
recently distinguished that army, and for 
which we have just been employed in con- 
veying to them our merited thanks and 
approbation ; and can we think thnt more 
desirable n'siilts could be produced by the 
proposed investigation (/frar, hear 
The conduct of the native troops, on the 
recent memorable occasion, clearly proved, 
that whatever might have liecn the causes 
of irritation which had led to the mutiny 
at Barrack pore, they were now totally re- 
moved, and the confidence of the troops 
restored. Wl).st good end then could it 
answer to recommence a painful investi- 
gation, already concluded in India, and 
to renew the recbl lection of circumstances, 
which it ought to be the wish tif every 
true friend to the army and the British 
ciiApi^ln India, to bury in oblivion for 
ever. Could such an investigation in 
tins country have the efiect of convincin;»- 
the troops, more firmly than they appeareid 
to be already, of the paternal care of the 
government, and of its desire to attend to 
their wants and comforts to the utmost 
practicable extent? He was satisfied it 
could liave no such tendency, and if not, 
what good could it produce ^ The court 
already knc%\ that a mutiny had unhappily 
existed, that 4t was quickly suppressed, 
that ail investigation of the causes had 
taken place, that those causes had been 
removed, and that the troops had returned 
to their duty, wdiat more could be de- 
sired? He (Col B.) must further beg 
leave to observe, that the inquiry •ft^now 
proposed to the court, appeared to him to 
be not only unnecessary, but altogether 
unprecedented. Mutinies, in the best 
constituted armies bad unhappily often 
been known, and would pet-haps continue 
to be so, they arose frequently from 
local and temporary causes which 
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were 0 otnetiine!i essUy removed $ hut» 
in no csMe, to the beat of hia recollec- 
tion, bad inveatijpitMm like that now pi o- 
poa^ been deemed expedient at a diatance 
of times and after the clrcumatiinccs were 
nearly forgotten. He was old enough to 
remember a case of mutiny similar to the 
{Mfeaent in a native corps at Midnapore ; 
the 15th battalifui of sepoys, commanded 
by Captain Ludovick Grant. This bat- 
talion, for some u) lodged grievance or 
want of com fort, refused to embark on 
foreign service, and were reported to the 
commanding officer of Itpui* station to be in 
a state of mutiny. Other troops wero 
immediately employed to coerce them, 
tliey were hred upon, and some of them 
were killed, others were seized, tried by 
a court-martial, and afterwards punished 
with death, the remainder subnutted and 
returned to tlieir duty, This happened 
during the government of Lord Corn- 
wallis, one of the licst and moat virtuous 
of our governors. It was he who had 
selected the individual who commanded 
the mutinous corps, from a number of 
his brother officers, many of them senior 
to himself, as an officer peculiarly quali- 
fied for this command, tlunigh the rt'sult 
had, in this instance, proved uiifoituiiate, 
yet no blame bad ever lieen imputed 
either to the government or to the com- 
manding officer of the corps; and the 
mutiny being happily suppressed, no fur- 
ther investigatipn took place and tlio matter 
was very soou forgotten. On tlie whole, 
therefore, he (Col. 15.) must repeat his en- 
tire and perfect conviction that any further 
inquiry in this case was not only unneces- 
sary hut mischievous, and therefore so far 
from agreeing to the motion which had now 
lieen proposed, ho had no hesitation in as. 
suring his hon. friend and relatiqii (Sir C. 
Forlics), that whenever again should 
bring forward in that court or^scwbcrc 
his threatened motion on this subject, be 
(Col. B ) would be ready again to oppose 
him by every means in his power. (Hear, 
hear /) 

^ J)r. Gilchrist observed, that tlie gallant 
cd«onel seemed to deprecate further in- 
quiry on die ground that the troops were 
already satisfied and had returned to their 
duty ; but Uiat Uicy were satisfied there 
was no better proof tjhan the gallant 
coloners assertion, and with every respect 
' for biro, be would say, he believed him 
to be .mistaken in that assertion. He 
(Dr. G.) tboughtit would fx» an aban- 
donment of duty to allow this subject 
tm over without inquiry, and nubile 
lie lived and moved and had a being, he 
would never suffer his tongue to be in 
Oblivion with rejqiect to it In 
every view whi^ be took of tbe case lie 
drought infomiation was called for. He 
did not sofk for such information with 
the view A criminetiDg tbe Governor. 


general or tlie Commander-in-chief or any 
other individual. Until the documents were 
laid before them, no one could say 
with whom the fault lay. The gallant 
Colonel, liad founded one objection to 
farther enquiry on the great seal evinced 
by tlie native troops in the service of the 
company, and that he took as a proof that 
they were satisflod, and that nothing 
fartlier should be done in the oftair of 
the mutiny. Now he thought tliere was 
another way of aqpounting for the zeal of 
the native troops They were aealous 
because they looked to that court for 
justice-— they looked to if for inquiry. 
Some of their comrades had been sent 
to work in chains in distant parts of tlie 
country — others had been put to deatli, 
and their bodies hung up and left as prey 
to the fowls of the air. Was it possible 
that the troops could be satisfied w'ith 
such harsh treatment? It was urged that 
inquiry would cause dissatisfaction, but 
be would contend, that the surest way to 
cause dissatisfaction would be in the at- 
tempt at concealment, for it would bo 
impossible to give satisfiiction unless the 
fullest inquiry w'erc gone into. They 
w'cre told that an inquiry had been alreaily 
instituted by a courUinartial, but how 
did tliey know whether tlie interpreter 
who acted at that court was acquainted 
with the Hindustance language or could 
give All exact translation of what the 
native witnesses said. He could assure 
the court that he was a sincere and 
staunch friend to tbe Comiiany, and 
had an earnest wish for tbe promotion 
of its licst interests. He would say to 
them, tliat they never could be secure of 
tlie aflertions of their native subjects, 
unless they treated them with kindness. 
While on this topic, he must say, that tho 
very w'orst policy which the Company 
could have adopted, was that of ordering* 
Kuropean soldiers to lie the instruments of 
punishing the mutineers, to lot them hiiut 
the poor black fellows like beasts, who, 
w'hile they sought shelter in hedges and 
ditches were most brutally attacked and 
destroyed without mercy. Tliat was not 
the way to conciliate tlie good will ot the 
natives to the British forces, or to the 
Company f Hear, hear / J Tlic Company 
he knew were now in great strength and 
prosperity, but reverses might come, and 
it would be well to make friends in time. 
Tbe Company would do well to be wise 
in time, and not to drive from them the 
natives of India who would be their best 
friends in the hour of trial, 

Mr. Trant observed, that every motive 
lOf sound policy was, in his opinion, in 
ffivour of allowing tbe Sitbject of the mu- 
tiny to pass without farther copiment. He 
fully concurred in what bad fallen from tbe 


cifmiDiTvrxiTvnE 


priety of suffering tbe matter to rest whm 

it 
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it was. Being convinced tliat no ono good 
]>urpo9e could bo answered by the ]iro. 
dijction of the papers, but that on the con- 
trary they would be calculated to excite 
much mischief, he would give tlic motion 
his decided negative. 

Mr. Hume in reply observed, that hon. 
proprietors opposed the piodiiction of the 
papers on different grounds. The hon. 
Chairman had adverted to liis (Mr. 
Hume's) intention expressed on a former 
occasion in that court, to bring tiiis ques- 
tion before the House of Commons. — 
Now he would tell the hon. Chairman 
why he had postponed that motion It had 
liecti intimated to him, on nutliority on 
which he had every reason to rely, that 
Sir E. Paget was on his way to England, 
and that he would of course he able to 
give much information on tins subject — 
Being unwilling to •firing on an important 
discussion in tlic absence of those whose 
conduct it might implicate, he had post- 
|ioiied it, but in so doing, it was never liis 
intention to give it up ahogetlier. Tlic 
lion. Chairman hud said, that the House of 
Commons might discuss the matter, and 
publish the documents if they pleased, but 
tliat he would not tindeitake the responsi- 
bility ; but were they prepared to say, as 
officers of the India Company, that the 
House of Cummotis, and not that court, 
might be the proper place for discussing 
their most important adairs? 

The Chau'fiian, — ** 1 did not say so.’* 

Mr. Hume continued. — It hud been 
said, that the House of Cunmions might 
discuss them and publish them ; — but lie 
contended, that if they were pieparcd to 
admit that the House of Commons— and 
not that court, was the proper place for 
discussing their afliiirs, they (the directors) 
ought to abdicate tlieir authority. Their 
compliance with such a doctrine, Mould 
bo completely giving up their power to he 
exercised by others, and would pave the way 
foi Its final annihilation. If they used their 
authority in this way, he. for ono, when the 
tune should come at which Uieir charter 
would expire, would oppose its renewal 
on the ground that they liad suflercd the 
most inipoitant Indian nifairs to he dis- 
cussed and decided not hj themselves, hut 
by the House of Cominoiis. Tliat Com- 
pany were the sovereigns of India, and 
ought not to allow, while they possessed 
tliat pow'cr, any others to exercise it for 
tliem ; if tiiey did, tliey might he assured 
tJiey would soon lose it altngedier. It had 
heen urged as an argument n^-ainst the 
further iiixcstigation of thi& question, that 
it had heeti already deeid^fd by court-mar- 
tial. That was a most iucoiiclusite argu- 
ment ; a man wy he tried hy a court^ 
martial, for mutiny, arid^ punished with 
death, for disobedient . of orders. But 
the question might still remain whether 
such orders ought to lia\e been given. 


The mutiny, in tliis case was not doubled^ 
hut it might he of the utmost consequence 
to know ltd cause On that ground, alone, 
in formation would be necessary. The 
question of the mutiny and that of the 
production of the papers were quite dis- 
tinct things. It was certain that the Cot- 
ni.inder.in -chief, or the Governor-general, 
or some persons exercising the Company’s 
authority, did cause the death of several 
of their fellow subjects. Was tliat no fair 
ground for investigation ? If they once 
established the precedent that hundreds of 
their subjects might be put to death at the 
w'ord of one man, and that such conduct 
was to pas-) witiioiit examination, there 
x\as no security for the Indian natives, and 
for the permanence of the Company's 
pow'er ill that country. An hon. director had 
told them that justice hud been already done. 
Where did he find that shewn? Was It 
in the docuinents which the Court of Diir 
lectors possessed? If it were, why not 
lay them before the Court of Proprietors, 
on whom thin might produce the same 
conviction ? 'Jlie reason why he moved for 
the papers, was to know whether justice 
had been done, but the hon director (Col. 
B.ullie) told them it was his opinion it had 
bc'cii done, and therefore they must have 
no further inquiry. 

Col, BttilliCy bogged pardon for inter- 
rupting the hon. gentleman. Ilis reason 
for stating that justice had been done, was 
the apparent and acknowledged restoration 
ot a proper feeling anioim the troops, 
whose good c>uidiict and cUtfiplinc during 
the late w'ar, afforded suincient evidence 
that justice Imd been done to tliem, inde- 
pendently of any written docuinents which 
he, therefore, thought totally unnecessary. 

Mr. JIunu\ The gallant colonel might 
have given that explanation after he was 
done, w’ltlioiit interrupting him. One of 
his (Col. Ihullie's) first sentences was, an 
assertion that there was no occasion for 
further inquiry, on the ground that jus- 
tice had been already done. Now this 
was assuming the whole question ; but 
take it on the gallant officer's owm shew- 
ing—. admitting that the troops were as 
obedient as lie bad stated, be did not hy 
any means think it conclusive of the fact, 
that full justice had been done. But 
iAnthout giving smy information of this 
kind, the hon. Chairman and the gallant 
colonel were for burying the whole affiiir 
in oblivion. He was surprised how 
an> body of men could concur in the ex- 
pression of such a w’isli in this cu:.o. 

The Chau man said he had repeated the 
wish expressed hy the hon. proprietor 
himself. 

* Mr. Hume said, it was true he did wish 
that it should be buried in oblivion in 
India; but had he expressed any desire 
that it should he passed over in tliis couu- 
irv ? While he did hope that it would he 

forgotten 
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forgotten ther«^ justicoi and an an:xietj to 
guard against the recurrence of similar 
events, aemaiided tliat the court should 
have the whole case before them. Let 
them not blame hiin» If, at the next court, 
be sliould state tlie whole of the informa- 
tion which bad come to his knowledge on 
that snbjecC. It was said that private in- 
forinatioii ought not to be attended to. 
Undoubtedly he would prefer official in. 
formation if he could get it ; but, as bo 
could not, he must make use of that 
which was within his reach. If the court 
lefusud this information, it would be l)C- 
lieved they acted from fear. It would bo 
said tb.it tlicy wished to shelter ccitain in- 
liividuals, to protect them fiom the con. 
sequences of having caused the death of 
40() or 50() pei*soris ; and it would be no 
unfair conclusion, from a refusal of the 
only documents upon which a conect 
iTuuwledge of the fmts could be obhiined. 

After some discussion as to whether the 
resolutions should be put to the vote to- 
gether, or one by one, the former mode 
was adopted, and the Chairman declared 
that the motion \ins negatued. 

Mr. Ilunic said, ** the ayts have it.** 

Mr. Wccditi" said there were only six 
for the motion. 

The Chairman — If the hon. member 
lias any doubt as to tlie decision of thr 
chair, he can call for a division. 


INDIAN SECURITIES 

Cakntla, July 26 ', 1 826 . 

GovcTumcnl Securities. 

Buy.] lie. Ab. Ilf. \s. [Sell. 

Prem. s?7 12 llemlttabU*L.oau6pcrct.26 12 l*reni. 
Dim. 1 0 F'ne percULoan • 1 H Dine. 

Preiii. 4 0 New d percent. Loan 0 2 Ditto. 

IlateB of Exchange. 

On London, C months' sight, Ss. to 2s. Id. per Siica 
Rupees. 

On Madras, 90 days ditto, 22 to 00 Sicca Rupees 
per 100 Madras liuiices. 

On Bombay. <Utto, 98 Sicca Rupees per IWi Bom- 
bay Rupees. 

Bonk Shares.— Prem. 5,000 to 5,800. 

Bank of Bengal^Rates. 

Discount on Private Bills S.Rs. 7 0 per cent. 

Ditto on Govemment Bills 5 U ditta 

Intereston Loans on Deposit 7 0 at 2 ms. 

Prices of Bullion. 

Sovereigns, each g 

Guiueas, do. * U g 

Old Gold Mohurs 18 9 

Madras^ Aug 10, 1826. ^ 

Govemment Securities. 

Six iier cent. Bengal Remittable Loan* 

At the Rate of Sulxcrlption, via. 330 
NadnsRs.. per335 Sa.Ua. 281 Pieou ' 


A division then took place (Mr. Hinnc 
and Mr. Weeding being tollera), and the 
numbers were declared to be-— 


For tlie motion . . , . • 6 

Agaiii&t it 26 

Majority 20 


Before the court adjourned, Captain 
Mux field gave notice, thdt til the next 
quarterly geiieial court he would move for 
the production of iiapers, bhewpig the 
mode in wliich business was conducted nt 
some uf the boaids in India 

Ml. Jlnmti said, on reference to the 
decision to w'bicli the court liad just come, 
he hud abstained fioin making any ob- 
jection to the vote of the directors against 
It. lie thought they ought not to have 
voted, as tliev theinsulvcs weie in some 
degiue to blame, for not having directed 
the alio wane es to be given, fiom the want 
of which, he believed the mutiny had 
uriseb. 1 lowever, he now g.ive notice 
that at the next quarterly general court, 
he would submit aiioiiier inotioii on the 
subject of the meeting; on which occu- 
.*uon lie would feel it to be bis duty to lay 
before the court the whole of the iiifor- 
niatiuii which had reached him uu that 
subject. 

The court then adjourned. 


AND EXCHANGES. 

.\t a Rate prevailing among Merrharits 
and Brokern in buying and selling Pub' 
lie secuTiticN, viz. 1(K>^ Madras Ks., per 
lOUba. \U. . • m Prem 

Five per cent. Heiigal Unrmittablc Ihmii. 

At Vile Rale of SulMicription, .‘ISO 
Madr .111 Rs.. per 13.1 S.'u Its. Ig Prem, 

At the Retp prevailing among Merchants 
aiui Brokers in Iniying and selling 
lir .Securities, ms. 1861 Madras Hs., per 
lUUbo. Rs. 95 Disc. 


Bombay, July 22, 1826. 

A Five per cent. Loan open. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months* sight. Is. 9d. to Is. Kid. ^ 
per Ruiiee. 

On Calcutta, at 38 days' sight, 185 Bom. Its. (ler 
180 Sicca Ruiiees. 

OuMadras, at 31 days* sight, par. 

Singapore, July 1, 1826'. 

Hjl Exchange. 

Gov. Dills on Bengal, at 31 days’ sight, per Ks) 
Sp.Dls., S]c.Rs.m ^ 

Private Bills on London, at 3 months, iier Sp. 
Dii.,4i.3d. 
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LAW. 

AOMiaALTT COURT, November 29. 

ISast- India Bottomry Bonds.--- A que: 9 - 
lion of bottomry, respecting the hhip 
Atlas, 8to^ over from labt term, in order 
that it miglif lie considered whether the 
iK>nd in this case was really a bottomi^ 
bond, seeing that it contained a condition 
(common, it was alleged, to ail such 
bonds in India) that the sum borrowed 
should be repaid by the owners, whether 
the vessel did or did not reach its port of 
destination. 

^l)r. Liisiiington was preparing to aiguc 
this day in support of the liond, wlien 

Lord StowelJ observed that he had con- 
sidered the subject attentively, and was of 
opinion that the court had no jurisdiction 
in tins co&e. Its jurisdiction was stiictly 
limited to hypothecatiou-hoiids. A hot- 
loinry bond, wliereby tiie bottom of the 
ship, Mil, was hj potl located, left 

some risk to the ietiders, which justd|ad 
the large interest such bonds bore. 'iTie 
Homan Jaw, whicli recognlred these in- 
struments, termed the interest incUum 
jHincuUi but, ill the present case, there 
was no periculum; the property of the 
owners was liable wheilK% the ship should 
sink or swim. It required, however, a 
knowledge of Oriental nieicuntile iisago 
(which he did not possess) to decide the 
question, since the form ot the bond ap- 
peared to be customary in India. Hu 
therefore recommended a reioieiicu to 
merchants acquainted with the us<iges of 
the Last. 

On a subac(]ucnt day, his Lordship was 
informed that the parties could not agree 
to refer the question. It therefore waits 
the judgment of the court. 

MISCELLANEOUsS. 

SOCIETY FOR THR PKOMOTION OF CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDCiF. 

A special general meeting of this So- 
ciety was held on the 7lh Dec., at the 
Society's house, Liucoln's-inn-fields, for 
Uie purpose of taking into consideration 
what proceedings it was necessary for the 
Society ^ to adopt in consequence of the 
fleath of the late Ibsliop of (.'alcutta ; the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair. 

The secrctnty read the report of a com- 
mittee, which reconuiieiideil that, out of 
respect to the memory of the lamented 
Dr. Ileber, the praccodiugs of the Society, 
as connected with his death, should be||p- 
feflred to a special meeting, and not ini^ 
up with the general business of the Society. 

Extracts of consiiiuidible length were 
llien read from conimunications received 
from India^ announcing tlie sudden death 


of the Bishop, and the ileep gloom which 
that occurrence bod thrown over tlie 
whole Christian work! in the EasL Do- 
cuments were also read descriptive of 
Bishop Heller's opinions and w'ishea on a 
variety of subjects connected with tlie 
Christian church in India. '1 he agents of 
the Society, from whom many letters were 
read, dwelt strongly on tlie magnitude of 
the episcopal jurisdiction in the East, and 
unanimously recommended the appoint- 
ment of three sees — one to each of the 
chief presidencies; as no bodily vigour, 
nor mental activity, could enable one indi- 
vidual to preside advantageously over an 
episcopacy comprehending such a vast 
extent of territory, and containing so 
many inhabitants. 

The Chairman said, the first business 
of the meeting shoiilil be to pay the lH>st 
trihute it was now possible to pay to the 
great and good man who had departed . 
he should therefore submit a senes of re- 
solutions, pledging the Society to carry 
into etfecl the rceommendations of the late 
lameiitecl Bishop Heher. 

A number of resolutions concerning 
the local government and proceedings of 
the Society’s agents in India were then 
put, aud declared by his Grace to have 
passed nenitac conlradicenic. 

It was then nroposccL^at application 
should be made to his Empty’s Ministers 
to appoint a bishop for Iscii of the three 
chief presidencies in tlie East ; and a me- 
nioritil fuuudcd on that resolution was 
read and unanimously approved of. Simi- 
lar memorials were agreed iiiion, to be 
presented to the Board of Control and 
the Directors of the lion. East- India 
Company. 

Dr. ISariies, tlie late Archdeacon of 
Bombay, detailed the proceedings of Bi- 
shop Helier from his appointment to the 
see of Calcutta until his deatli, highly eu- 
logizing his character and virtues. 'Flic 
establishment of three sees in India, be 
conceived was called for by humanity as 
well as policy ; Bishop Middleton having 
^suiik under the weight of labours which no 
single individual could properly undertake. 

Mr. Trant said, that he had the honour 
of a close intimacy with Bishop Middle- 
ton, and should never forget the last inter- 
view he had with that estimable man. He 
Eaid, he felt that his health was sinking, 
and added : “ Tell iny friends in Eng- 
land, that 1 liave been sacrificed to the 
beavv duties which my appointment here 
*has thrqwn upon me, and that any person 
sent out to preside over the whole cpisco- 
pney of dndia must be sacrificed.'* After 
bearing these, he might say the dying 
w>ords of tliat pious man, he (Mr. Trant) 
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sliould not utter a sy liable from himself in 
support of the resoUitknia. 

The Chnirinaii declared his readiness to 
forward the memorials : a vote of thanks 
having passed to tlie Arclibishop (upon 
the motion of Sir T. D. AeJand) for liis 
conduct in the cliair, the meeting separated. 

THE DKCCAN PRIZE MONEV. 

The London Gazette, of December 8, 
contains a further notK'c of a distribution 
of the above prize money, to commence at 
the office, 8, Kegent Street, on the Tith 
December, and end oti the 18t!i March 
18‘J7. 

The following arc the particulars of the 
fioocy •— 

PUO.VAH. 

Crenernl Stair i j4/nouu( of Shares 

ll.M.'it (Mth regt. ' -Cad 

' ■ Cl imnmmlcr in \ ^ t 

I ( hlK . ® 

Hnjfud.or (Jen. • l.filO 14 


Colonel 
M.ij(ir, Ac. 

( .tiitain. &< 
SulMltiTiis ice, 
'rroop (,)r Master 
Slaif Strjt., &c. 
Sorjeuiit 
It ink iirul 1- lie 
SubuUr, An*. 
Jcnuular, 
llil^ tUlnr, iVi. 
Naipiueh, Drum-> 

I luerH, Aic. I 


.Hiil 14 
2VI .S 
l:.*^! 11 
<>4 1 
16 
:{ 
a 
1 
n 
2 
1 


(i 

*) 

3 11 

4 1) 


0 14 


SovTR or rus Kistnah. 


Oenena Staff 
H.M.’i 2Sd U. Drags, 
detachment 

nf the Vtf I- 
tietu’/ of Mndrm 
Eiiginccm 

Ilor«e Art. atu to S2d 
Lt. Drains. 

Foot \ftil detach. 
.'>th Lt. ('a\ . .'I trooiia. 
4th N.I. _>il iNil. 

*)ih do L'd lad. .'I cos. 
l.Lhdo. ltd do. Stroa. 
Plouccrij 4 toiiips. 


Amount of SAOTM* 

C'onnmandcr ln\ -4t!. 

('hlef • . f 

Rrigiulier Gon. 

Lii*«t. Colonel 
Major, drc. •• 
t'nntahi. dec. 

SubdteTn, &c. • 


d. 

Z.VI 12 3 


Stall serjt., Ac.. 
Serjenut 
Rank Ar File, 
.sulanlar, £c. • 
Jenindar, ^c. 
liavlldar, Acr. 
Nalgur. Diuin-> 

I iiicrs, &c. / 


9 

5lt 0 

»7 7 
li) 11 
9 (t 
0 M 
U 0 

0 a 

U 10 
0 6 
0 3 
0 2 


Wassoota. 


Amount of SAarAt. 

IComniander *; 

Chief .. /‘’»702 fi a 

llrigadfer Gen. .S,1R!» 1.1 A 
('oloiiel ■ *“ 


h /»! I rs if the 
ileiu V of 
Kii»iiU‘i*rs 

Ilorv Artillery 
I'oot \riillfry 
INHin.ih Auxf. Ann. 

Ordmme Depart. 

KoroptMn rc'i't. 

LipM Int lul. 
i-lieql iV.I. Jd lint. 

*'(1 do. 1st do. 

'd do Isi do. 

Oili do. 2d do. 

/th do. 1st do 

0»h di). yil do. 

Iteskluul Escort 
I’loneerH 

I looloy Corps 
Poonah .Auxil. Brig. 

1st iMt. 

Ditto ditto 2d ditto 
horte^ of tutt l*rosi~ 
dent'y of Mndn 
Madras Foot Art 
Pioneers 

il(OBUR. 

( icncr.il Staff i Amount of Shot «. 

II M.'s 22d LLDrag. ^ ^ 

dctaih. flank bat. Coiimiaiidcr 1n\ . u 

of the Prr« Chief f " 

deut j/ of Bombay. Br’gadler (Jen. 2,.'y»'i 1 <5 

r.ngliieiTS t'oloncl - *»4,1 12 7 

t«icit.\rtiUery Idtiit. Colonel 3 6 

European rejp. Major, Ate. H « 

7l1i N.I 1st bat. (\iiitaiii, «SrL. 14 C 

**Lh «lo. 2d do. Nubaltcrn, Arc. 7 3 

IMonet‘rs Staff Serjt • Ac. 14 4 

hon»H of the P/wt Serjeant 2 Id 

enlottey of Mudrae. Hank A File, Ac. 11 6 

r*i'pnects Siib.'ular, Ac. H tt 

Foot Artillery .loinodar, At . • • 2 10 

U'th N.L2dlj«t.Gros. liflMldar, Ac. 11 h 

IV.h do. 2d bat. 4 cos. Nalgue, Druni-\ , « j. 

I( ifle Corps 4 comps, mers, Ac. / 

IMoneen 2(i bat. dc 
tuclu 

PoonvNDER. 

General .Staff Amount of Sharoe. ^ 

H.M.'s 22d Lt. Drags. ^ 

detach, flank ImC. Comm snder ini 
Force# Of the Prari- Cliief • • f 
dency of Bombay. Dr^adicr Gen. 203 10 

Rnginoera 'Colonel 01 0 

Fcmt Artillery .LleuL Colonel 40 16 

European regt. Mibo^dtc. • 32 11 

7th N.I. lat bat. Captain, Ac. 16 0 

0th do. 2d do. Sulialtern, Ac. • 8 2 

Pioneers detachment Staff SerJU. Ac. 0, 0 

Poonah Supernume- Serjeant 0 8 

rary Auxil. Bat. Rank A File, Ac. 0 2 

Forcee of the Preei- Subadar, Acw* • • 0 W 

i'nup of Madrat. Jemadar, Ac 0 8 

Engthoen Ilavlklar.Ac.- • • 0 2 

Rifle Corps [ 

Pionaetsdettehimaitt * 

Mtuuc Juurn, Voi. XX 111. No 


, LleuL ('olonel 
iMnJffft Ac. 
'Cuplithi, Ac. 


Geiwnl ^taff 
11 M 'h 2 Jd Lt. Drags. 

del.u h. Aiuik hat. 
hom/t if the JVesi-j 
deni u t'f Itjoiba^. 

Ktii>in( CIS 
>Oi»L \itillcry 
Fwr<»pfMn regt. 7 cos. 

7th l\.l 1st bat. . . _ 

Oth do. 2d iMt. 'icoB. hithfiltern, Ac. 
Pioni ris dutarh. NtaffSerjl., Ac. • 
Piviii ih Supi ruiimo' Sprit.iiit 
rary Vi.xll Hat. Rank A File, Ac. 
Fotii* of th> i’# r vf- •'.uluulai, Ar 
ihnruof ^tidmi. .liiiml ir. At. 
nn|'iiu‘eih ll.ivildnr, At. 

FtKit Artillery Naigiie, Drinii \ 

Ifldi N' 1. 2d hat tiros, iners, Av. ) 
nhle Coipi., 4 comps, i 
Pionccis ULtaihmrnt | 


l,27fi 17 4 
763 1(1 A 
010 (i ] 1 
2.W .1 
127 D 
« 7 

4 .1 
2 2 
12 1.J 
4 0 

2 2 

1 


fllLL FohTB. 

(ipnor.ll Mnff , Amount of Shat es. 

1 l.M.'b Roy. 'll Scots 2d « 

b..t. 2 cos. \< oinmander In J 


'one# oj the Chief 

deney of MitdrM. BrlgndiiT Gen. 
Engiuecrs Lieut. Colonel 

toot \rtlllery Major, Ac. 

Eurt»p«».m io/jt.,3cog. Captain, Ar. 
2d N.I. 1st bat. ISubaltem, Ac. 


1,051 

2fi2 

lOU 

84 


] ith do. 2d do. detach. .Staff berjt., Ac. » 
Pionc*crs 5 coh. therjennt . 1 8 

; Rank A File, Ai. (114 

Subadar, Ar. 4 4 

'Jemadar, A(... . 1 0 

llaviiilur, Ai. •• 0 14 

I Nalgue, DrumO * 

• men, Ac. • > • / ^ 


e. d. 

3 2 

3 9 

li 6 

?.!! 
0 11 
2 0 
0 
(I 
1 
0 
» 
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LORI) AMUFRVT AND LORD COMBERMKRF.. 

The King has been pleased to direct 
letters patent to be passed under the Great 
Seal, granting thu dignities of Viscount 
nnd Karl uf the United Kingdom of 
Great llritnm and Ireland to William Pitt 
Huron /Vinlieist, Govei nor- General uf In- 
dia, nnd his hiMrs male, by the natneft, 
^ stiles, and titles of Viscount Ilolmesdale, 
in the county of Kent, and £ir1 Am- 
Ler.(, of \rniCBti, in the East.Jndicki 

The King lias also been pleased to di- 
rect letters potent to be passed under tlie 
Grrat Seal, granting the dignity of Via- 
cotiut of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain apd Ireland to Stapleton Baron 
Coinberrnere, General and Commander of 
Majesty's Forces in the East-liidiejS, 
^Rnd his heirs male, by the name, stile, 
and title of Vi< count Cotnbermcrc, of 
Bhurtpore, in (he East- Indies, and of 
Conibc^mcre, in the county palatine of 
Chester.— /.owffwTi Gaz. 

2 A " MR. 



ITS 


Hume IntdhgEHCc, [Jxjr. 


n. xvtncx vrA»r. 

Tho King ban boen pleased to confer 
the honour of Knighthood upon Kriward 
Hyan, Eaq , on being appointed Judge 
in the Supreme Court at Calcutta. 


SHIP tAUNcrr. 

On Dec. 14, the Stuswn, of 1,400 ton% 
built for the East- India Company to re- 
place the Kent, destroyed by fire m the 
Bay of Biscay, was launched from the 
yard of Messrs. Gordon, at Deptford, in 
the presence of H.U.If. the Duke of 
Suasex and several of the nobility and 
gentry. 


TWO CHl^f]eKR FCMALFS. 

There aic now exhibiting in lAindon 
two soi-dmnt Clmiese women, one about 
twenty-four, the other about eighteen 
years of age. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH AIIMV 

(SFRVINO IN TIIL EASl) 

Ath L.Dr. rapt. W. Parlby. from h.p., to be 
capt., V, G. l*arlby, who cxcli., rec. dif. (7 Dec.) 

nr* L*Dt. L. H. French to be torn, by purrh., 

V. Pearson prom. (16 Nov,); T. Salkcld lo be 
com. by purch.. v. Lewis prom. (7 Dec ) • 
l»/i L Dt\ Corn. 11. MacMabon lo be iieut. by 
parch., V. Campbell prom, hi Cape* conw of 
(30 Nov.) 

Ut Foot Licnt. R. Tlcnnett to be rapt, by pun h., 

V. Carter, whose jirorts has liern raiuelled (3 
Aag.) 5 Hosp. Art. FI. Grentrex to bv .'ipajht.surg., v. 
Ftnino prom, in I W. 1. Ut'gt. (lb N(n 1 , Lieut. 
H.q, Prwr to be capt. by purtli., \ndcrson 
prom. (19 Dec.) 

Foo<. Lieut. C. Walker, from h.p. 4th P., 
tobelicut., x.Antrobiis, whose apn has not taken 
place (lb Nov.) ; LUnit. J. llueluN to Ik* tupl., 

V. Wood dec.; Fns. ,1. Hanna to lie lieut., v, 
Hughes: C. H Darling to be cm., v. Hanna, all 
7 Doc. 

0th Toot. Pus. A. Connor to be lieut. by purch , 
V. Curtels prom. (7 Dec.) 

Om Fwf. Maj. Hon. E. Cust, from h.p. lobe 
m«j., V, .lackson prom. (12 Dee.) ; (’apt. (’. .1. 
Deshon, from li p., to bo capt., v. Tovey prom 
tl6 Nov.) ; ('apt E. B. Brooke, from h.p., to be 
capt., V. C'rokat proro (2;i Nov.) 

.*18Wi Fwit. (’apt T. Dalv to ho inai. by purch., 
s. Finch jirom.; Lieut, H. Fothergill, from 64th 
F., to capt. by punh., v. Dajx (both 12 Dec.) , 
Lieut. C. ^'tewart, from li p. 74tn F., to be lieut., 

V. Gambler app. to.'Mith F (‘1 Nov.) 

4Iiir FtHft F.ns. E J. Vaughan to lie heut. by 
purrti , V. Tatwcll prom (•! No\.) 

4ijfh Foot, F.ns. H. F. R. Hutiliinsim from 7611^ 
F., to lx* lieut. bs puTih , sutherUnd prom., 

feoij. Maj. W illLuns, to be qu.uiast., v. Madi- 

gon dec. (both 7 Dec.) 

47th Foot. Heap. As. *5 Tcevan to be nssist.surg., 
T. M*Curdy dec. ( >.3 Nos , ; Kiis. W. O'Hara, from 
n5th F.. to be lieut., v. J R. Scott, who resigns 
(7 Dec.) 

4RrA Fiinf. (’apt. r. Macdcmgall to be m.ii l»y 
purch., jMoilxset prom. : Lieut. C. H. Rolieris 
to be capt. by parch., v. Macdougall (both 19 
Dec.) 

Mrh Foot. Kus. F. W Johnson to be lici^ by 
purch., V. Clarke prom. (7 Dec.) 

83d Foot. Ens Kellv to be lieut. by parch., 
V. Botham iirom.; II. S. G. Bowles to be ens. by 
purdi., V. Kelly fboth 19 Dec.) 

. 87*b Surg. A. Armstrong, from Ceylon 
Reft., tobsfsurg., V. Lmlle dec. (S4 Apr.) 


OOth Foot, Boa 8. 1. Sniton. ftom fIBth F., 
beli^t. by puEciin v. Van Bearle prom. (lONoV.) 

ffjth Foot. Cant. T. Reeves, from h p. 15t1i F.p 
to be capt.» v. Cave proref. (12 Dec.) 

OFlon Begt. AMlst.suirf. A. Macquoen, from 
a?d F., to be surg.^ v. Armstrong prom, in 87th 
F. (24 Apr.) 

jitloived to dtimtae o/the^r hal/pag. Cwt. J. 
Kirktnan, 6th F.; Capt. L. Crawley, 48th F. 
(iKith 12 Dec.), Capt. H. P. Cox, aOth F.; Capt- 
F. WUkie (Lt. CoL>, 40th F. (both FJ Dec.) 


INDIA SIlIBriNG 

Ai-rtvalo. 

Nov. 29. Marquh of IVuttmft't, Martin, from 
China, .'loth April, and Bal.ivia 2;kl July — also 
Oithiuwo, MHiitosh, from Bengal 4th Juno; lioth 
at Deal.— 30. (Imernt Pdtnior, Trusiott, trom 
Madraa .30th July ; in Margate Roads— also Jio- 
hatite, Maitland, from Bengal, Mauritius, and 
the Cape; at IX'al. — Her. 3i Ut(hvni anti John, 
WtKxlward, from the Alaurltiiis lOtb Aug. — also 
Liidu Rotvena, Rusiiell, from N. S. Wales, both 
at Deal — 4. (Jrt/nthia, Welsh, from SlngaiKirc 
8th luly , at (iravosend— also Columbus, Brown, 
from Bengal HtliMay, oft Dover. — 7* 

Broilie, from Bomliay 24lh June — also Medina, 
Briggs, from Bengal 2d June; both at Deal. — 10- 
Mornut/^^ Stt>) , Fiuckliam, trom Ce> Ion Kth Aug.: 
at Deal — al<M» Mrfci/utjr i>j Anch’tofi, steward, from 
the Mauritius . >ff Dor er.^ — H. M . trigate Alhantn , 
Chads, from Madnis Kith Aug , and Cejlon 1st 
Sept.; at Portsmouth. — 14 llarrosw, Hutcbin- 
son, from Bcng.il IJt)' May, ami Madras <ab 
June ; .it Grav wend- bIko Mtt> u Anne, M'Din alil, 
from Rombav .3Jst July ; at Deal.— 2‘J P;t/.tr#v 
Chajbittr, M‘Kean, from Bengal 4th July; at 
Lixerpwd — >1. H ttltnm yountr, Morrison, from 
Bengal 20th July ; at Lnerpool-ss 

/> fiat 

Not*. 26. Mntnter, Norsworthy, for Cork and 
N. .S. W ales ; from Deal —27' Jius/ftsson, Wallaie, 
for Batuia, from LiMTpool,- Dn.A. Kent, Vi- 
cork, for \an Dumens l..in(l , from Deal.— 12. 
Loretto, Thompson, tor Hataiiaaiid Slrigapori , 
from Liverpool.— 1.5. DmuditRaif, Thornnlll, foi 
Madriis and Bengal ; fr#^l*ort<!mouth— also 
STmtkind, .Studd, for CeylOM^nd Bomliay, from 
Deal,— 16. Rkhard^, for N.S, Wales and 

V. D. Land; trom Deal.— 16. F.I]thtniitone, Rltehie> 
for Bomhiy; from Greenock— also Caomndru, 
Frier, for Bengal ; from Glasgow.— '21. St, I^etnmrd, 
Rutherford, for Bengal ; and Maufcht., Cars, fiw 
Bombay (with troops); both from Deal — also 
Norun, J.egett, for the Mauritius; from Liver- 
pool —2.3. ( rrpM, \\ ,irri n, Jor Bombay , from Deal. 
— ^24. VtHptr, Talliert, fiir Madras aud Bengal ; and 
Sepinngs, Lu.tder, for Ceylon, both ftxmi Deal., 


FASSENGFaS FIlOM INDIA. 

Per Geumd Palmer, from Madras : Mrs. Col. 
‘^taikpoole; Mrs. Col. Maclcod: Mrs. Col. Bail- 
lie; Mihs Baillle; Mrs. Smart; Mrs. W-Grey; Mrs. 
Mitchell, Mrs. B.anistcr; Mrs. Grey; W. Peyton, 
Esip, son. member Medical Board; J. Thomas, 
Esq , ('hll Service; Capt. Taylor, 4th L.C.; CapU 
Fvanson, H.M.’s .54th Foot; Lieut. Harris, it. 
M.'b20th Foot. LipijtB.Chinnery. Chambers, Held, 
W.Grey, Holland, Mitchell, HoftViian, and Beau- 
champ, Don. Company’s serrlcc; two Missea 
B.iinie: two Misses Banister; two Masters htaik- 
poolc; Masters Grey, Forbe^ and Dasles; two 
MaifterB Baillie: two Masters JB^ister; IJOaoldien, 
invalids of various regiments, 

Pet ZrnoMa, from Bengal; Maj. A. Poynts: 
Capt. \V. Warbiirton; Lieuts. J. Thomson and 
G. Byrne; Liout. and Adj. Brannan; Paymaster 
W. Blair , .\8sigt.surg. Cumming, H.M.'s 67th 
regt. ; 13U King’s invalids; 17 Company’s ditto. 

. Per Manptk (ff Hmtinge, from Batavia: Mr. 
Byen. 

PerOrynthia, from Batavia: Capt. Jdhnaton. 
Per Lady Roteana, from New South Wales: 
Mr. Dmlc; Lieut. -Plgeott, 3d Mr. Bum- 

sides, R.N.: Mr. S. Stewart; Mr. Kelly: Mrs. 
Gray: Mrs. Work; ten children. 

Per Pyramun, from Bombay: W. OhapUn> 
Esq., late of Decca; J. Farlch, Biq., Seaecary 

to 
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to GorcnnnciiC : Capt Paul, 3u c&v. S Capt. 
Eden sod Lieut. Curtto, H.M/s .dih Foot} LlouU 
BeHamore, M N.I. } A. Walker, Esq., luaist. 
surg.; R. Farr, Esq., luerchantt Capt. W'. R. 
Best, late of the from the Cape; 

Capt Douglas, H.M.’sgttlh Foot; Master Parish ; 
4 servants. 

Per Reliatuft from Bengal: Mrs. Ilemmlngs 
and child ; Mr. Berry, from the Mauritius. 

P >• Mrditw^ from Bengal: l.ieut. Bobertton* 
3:dN 1.; Lieut. M*Crae, (4th N.I.; Mus Spai** 
row and servant. 

Pf'T O'htihftu^, from Bengal; Liruts. Barnard 
and Blake, H M.'s 38th Fool; Lieuts. Rc\llland 
Fitrgeraid, II service; Dr Walsh, II. M.’s 
tfiih regt. ; three children of the late C.ipt. Swin- 
ton. 

P«r jinnt from Bnnib.'iy: Col. Dunbar, 

Nat. t’av. ; Col. O’Donaghee, ’47th regt., and 
family: C'ai.t. Smith, late 4th Dr.: Lieut. Kean, 
II. r/b service; Mrs. Drew, Thomas Fox 
Pin Man^yvfr, from Madras Lieut. Maimedin ; 
Mrs. and Miutcr Maimerlia From the Mauritius : 
(.'ol. Harry, ihief seerctarv; Mrs. and Master 
Barry: Mr Mrs. and Mfss Mylius; lUn*. M. 
Crow . Mrs. and Master Crow ; Miss SHiofleld; 
Messrs Pattle and Ueatie. R.N. ; Capt. btarkins, 
Mr. Dobbins, and Mr. Colllm, late of the Iirlg 
Mariner, four servants, flve invalids.— (Mr. 
Featherstonc, of the Ci\ il Service, died on the 3d 
Juli). 

fVr Afornihff Shtr» from Cevlon • Lunit. Col, 
P.itterson. Mid- \udaln, II.M.'s Idth Foot; Dr. 
Dwvtr, phvslciAii to tlie fnnvs, Lieut. Dwyer, 
II.M.’s It'Ui FiKit ; Lieui. P.uard, Ceylon Iltfle 
Corps , Mr. i.usiinmii , two Misses nnd two Mas- 
ters Lubigiian , MissAuduin, Master Howmi. 

ff. V. S. Al'isfitif/t fioin M.idras; Cant. 
Ivollett and C,i|it. Kevie, 11. N.; Col. (iodwin, 
11. M.'s 41st Foot. 

Prr PVilliam yfHtnfr, from Hengtl • Mr. Brooks; 
Iviis Welister, lI.M.'s (j7th regt. , Lieut. Scott, 
11. M 's 47th ditto. 

Per Prtnrrtn CharUtU\ from Bengal: Mr. P. 
Duncan ; Mr. J. Baddeley ; Master Daddclcy. 


IRS OUl WARDS. 

Per Tfeer. for Land and N. $. Wales i 

Deputy Com. Gen (?. T. Maddox and son ; Mr. 
Vaflancc; Mr. Bennett; Mr. and Mrs. Roland and 
family; Mr. Coombs; Mr. Wetigeand three bro- 
thers; Mr. J. Robison. 


MTSCf.I.r.AKF.OUS NOTICFS. 

The brig gun of Calcutta has been totally lost 
on her passage from Sydney* ^he struck up<m a 
sunken reef of coral while steering for the entrance 
of Torres Straits, and went to pieces almost im- 
mediately. The first and second oincois, with 
twenty two lascars, were drowncxl. Cant. Gillet, 
with the remainder of the crew, reached Mur- 
ray’s Island in safety in the jolly-boat. 

The Jamen Urntt, Richards, from .Singapore 
and Batavia to London, rmt into Bombay on the 
21st July, tobedocked. The chief mate was dead, 
and the second-mate had fallen overboard and 
was drowned. 

The Britannia^ Bourebier, from London to 
Bombay, was lost on the 22 t 1 <ict. off St. Helena. 
She struck on a simkeii rock at the mouth of the 
hay, about sixteen iiiiles from land. 

I'he Joseph, Chnstopherson, from Bengal, ar- 
rived at Gibraltar on the 3d December. 

Casiiulltcs. 

Capt. W. Meade, of the Eaphraten, died off the 
Cape of Good Hope on the 1st June. 

Capt. Renoldson, of the Str Gw^frey WehBer, 
died at Port Louis on the 2f>th August. 

Capt. Wm. Ostler, of the Marquesnuf Ibutingftt 
homeward-bound from China, threw himself 
overboard in a fit of insanity off the Cape of Good 
Hope* on the night of the 9th September. A 
paper* containing the following words* was found 
lyfiog on the table of his cabin in the mcamhig: 
*— '* Abad crew and bad dilef-inace is the destruc* 
tIoBor WBlkmOsUer.” 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


28. At Poplar, Middlesex, Mrs. Oeoree 
Balllle, of a ^oti, 

2<). \t Wollinffton Parade, Gloucester, the lady 
cf N. J. N. Buckle, ]<:sq., of a daughter. 

Dec. lU. At Rydc, Isle of Wight, the lady of 
Capt. Flint, of the ship Hope, of a daughter. 

12. At WiKilwich, thw^dy of MaJ. Ord, K.D., 
of a (laiightpr. 

It;. In Great Ctimbcrland ‘street, the lady of Ad- 
miral Sir Rjch.'ird King, Bart., of a son. 

10. Ill London, theuuly of Mf. J. Du Puy (his 
Nethcrland MaJ^ty’s civil service), of a son. 


MAKKIAOFS. 

ynv. 21. At St. Murtin's Church, John Spark, 
Esq . of the I ion E. I. Coini>aiiy's hurv ice, to Mias 
l^ouisa H.v«lo\ , of Kensington. 

2'». At Edinburgh, Lieut. Col. Coro. W. D. 
Knox, of the Bengal establishment, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late John W alte, Esq., London. 

:k) At t. Piimras New Church, C. Johnson, 
Emi • of W HlImgtoTiB, UerlMhiTc, to Chiurlotto 
Mary, oldeHt daughter of fne late Lieut. Col. 
L(Mk, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s sorvkc. 

/M'. 0 At Eiliiilnirgh, W. Talc, Esq., of tl«e 
Olil Jewry, to M iry, youngest daughter of the late 
Maj John Miinio, ot tliC Madras establishment. 

7 At TilihlioUl, Claud Douglas, Esu., ot the 
Hon. F. T. Compnny’s servue, to Mary Mudelina, 
second iLingliUrof llcivr-Adnitrai iSir A. C. Dick- 
son. Hart. 

14. \t Ml Smils' Church, Langham Place, Ro- 
bert* son of C. the hester, Es i‘ . of Hall, Devon, 
to < 'lart ntia. daughtei of the Lite Col. 11. Mason* 
of the Madras cavalry. 

It). At Folkstone, W. Knatdihull, D.D., Lau- 
diaii Prufessor of \iahic In tht tJntversty of Ox- 
ford, tiv^Aiinii Miiru EIimIxaIi, eldest daughter of 
H* Dnwkms, P'.sq. 

10. At PMInlmrgh, Mr, W. M’Crie, merchant* 
second son of the Rev. Dr. T. M^Crie, to Isabella* 
only daughter of the lute Capt. Thos. Gr^, of 
the Hon E. I. ( ompanv'bfervice. 

2tl. At Preston, neui l)ath* Maj. St John Bliqlk-’ 
er, of the Madras cavalry, to Anne liammond* 
daughter of Mr ('has. Morgan, M D.* 

21. At St. (Usirge's, Hanover Square. ImaG 
Nliid, Fsq., to Louisa, widow of the late 
Paton, Ehi|., second member of the Board of RV 
venue, Calcutta. 

23. At ht. Panrras New Church, J. S. Rodnay, 
Esq., eldest son of the lion. J. Rodney* chief 
secretary to government, Ceylon, to EiMpor* 
third daughter of Joseph Hume, Ksq,, of 
Charlotte btrecl, Fitzroy Stiuare. 


IIF.ITIIM. 

Off. 3r>. At (’(Kkermouth. Mr. J. Fallows, met 
of the Re\^. F. Fallows, British astronomer at the 
Cajieof Good Hope. 

N'oif. 22. At Ashling, near Chichester, S. Dou- 
glas, Esq , Bear-Adniiral of the White. 

— At Berlinn^rofessor Bode, Che celebrated 
Bstrofioinf'T. ^ 

At Bath, Col. Edw. Brown, of the Hon. E. 
I. C'ompany's SCI vice. 

28. On lioard H M ’s ship Itrvmiffe, oft Nanlei* 
Francis Rawdon'Hastmgs, Marquess of llastuin, 
MK.G.. Cj C.U.. flee. Acr. Governor and Commanott- 
in-rhief of the island of Malta aiul Its dependencies. 

D^r.3. At Edinburgh, Jas. Maitland, Esq.* late 
of the ( eylon livU service. 

7. In But kingham Street, Fitxroy Square, Jtrfiit 
Flaxman, Usq., 11 A., and professor of sculpture 
in the Royal Academy, in his 'J2d year. 

H. At Putn-y, Mary Henrietta, daughter of 
Lieut. Col. P. T. Coinyn, &kl regt. Den^l N.I. 

12. At Dalstnn, Capt. Jos. Hodgson, ot the Hon. 
E. I. Company’s service, son of W. Hodgson, 
Esq., Upper Bedford Street. 

it At Brighton, Lucy Eleanor* widow of the 
^lat^hoinas P. Newhouse, Esq. 

— At Pans, M. Malte-Brun, one of theedltora 
of the Journal den DebaU, and a distinguished 
writer on geography and politics. 

Jtttjf* At Penang* Wm. Clubley* Esq.* member 
of council. 
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GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT THE KAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Far SftleU Jmvnrt/ — Vrumpt 20 Apnt 
Ompanif^ji—Caw Mndeir.i->('onstrinli,i Frontig* 
nnc— White and llcfl C’uiistaiiiiJ. 

Pt ivfUe-Tnuie •— Madcaa<incl Port Wine. 

For Sfile 12 Jamtaii/^l^roinpt 20 April. 

and lleyaiiKoe AVooJ. 
Jjti'etM&l —i'otum Woyj. 

Foi Siulr JO Janumy — l^ompt C April. 
f'om/xiiiy* and Lv 


CARGOKS of EAST-INDIA COM- 
TAN V’S SHITS lately arrived. 

CARGO of the Marquees of Huttings, from 
Onna* 

r«m;wwi/’a— Tea. 

Ihimtt -Tradr and Priri/e^ye— Teftf— Raw Silk— 
Silk IMcce (lOOdi^-Curry Powder. 
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Original Communication*, 

^c. Sfc. 


OPLNIONS OF rHK PERIODICAL PRESS RESPECTING THE 
GOVERNMENT Of INDIA* 

We have in preceding nimibers of this journal submitted several articles to 
our readers upon the subject of tpe government of British India, our object 
in which has been at once to remove some gross mibstatements and misconcep- 
tions thcreufliin, and to communicate Such information, to those who are 
desirous of knowing the truth, as might qualify them to underitAfid the 
subject, and to be on their guard against the delusive representations of 
interested and party writers. We have not confined ourselves to remarks upon 
the past and actual state of the system of Indian administration ; wc have 
adverted to the future, and speculated upon the policy to be pursued when 
the opportunity arrives for reconsidering the question in Parliament. 

The gradual approximation of that period hgs attracted the attention of 
divers of our contemporaries of the periodical press, who have deliverccHiheir 
judgments upon the subject, either under the cover of reviews of works 
relating to India, or more openly, ore plvno, in what are termed original 
articles. We are of opinion that it will not be (Hi|dcasing to our readers, if 
we examine some of these writings, and lay before them the specific sentiments 
of the authors: although we are not to regard them as authentic indices 
of public opinion in England, they ai4^thc notions of various individuals who 
have, or who ought to have, paid some attention to the subject, and arc^ 
therefore entitled to^ at leaaSt, some regard. . 

Wc shall begin with the Quartcrli/ Review, the last published number* of 
which contained an examination of Sir John Malcolm’s Political History of 
India,” and of two other works on Indian affairs ; in the course of which the 
writer discloses the sentiments of the political part} of which that review has 
generally been considered the organ. 

« No. LXIX. imbliiheii fh December. ^ 
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182 Opmioru of the Periodical Pre$t CFun. 

The reviewer seems to premise, as a fundamental principle, that some altera- 
tion is required in the existing mode by which British India is now governed. 
Adopting Sir John Malcolm’s division of the complex government, into two 
branches, that in England and that in India, the writer observes, that upon 
the first the question is whether the object of good government will be best 
attained by continuing the present mixed system of governing, by the Company 
and the Board of Control, or by transferring the entire nuthoiity to the Crown. 
The objections to the latter scheme, as urged by Sir John, are partly admitted 
by the reviewer; he sajs that the government of our Indian empire requires 
the attention of some authority in England, “ and this result we conceive to 
be attained in a much greater degree under the present system tiian w'e could 
expect it to be under any other that has hitherto been proposed.” Resentful 
as the reviewer shows himself at the free remiAcs of Sir John Malcolm upon 
what would be the effect of clothing the Ministers of the Crown with the sole 
authority over the executive government of India, — the evils to be apprehended 
from “the urgent desire of satisfying friends, and disarinirig ojipoiients; of 
conciliating the public, or of avoiding parliamentary discussions;” — yet after 
a decent show of defending the Ministers from such improbable suspicions, he 
concludes with the following pass.tge : ^ 

Still we cannot but admit that the mutability belonging to the high offices of adtninisr 
iration in England, niid the change of ineusurcs to which contending parties arc often 
pledged, might, if applied to India, rnateiially alTect the stability of our extraordinary 
empire in that country. Dynasties have risen ati<l t.dien in the East, without changing 
the laws or tnariiM^rs of the people; and theie iinqtiestioimhly is a fixedness otaait 
municipal and fiscal institutions in ludiu, that renders tliange, even thougluli reeled to 
obvious improveuient, difficult, and makes periodical expeiiinent extremely dangerous. 
The piesent system of home administration is a most singular one, hut at the same 
time It combines elements peculi.uly adapted, as well to the political inteiests of our 
own country, us to the good gu\ eminent ot our Indian possessions. 

The reviewer, “ nmintaining the positive efficiency and political convcniency 
of the existing system,” propose.s to make the Court of Proprietors the 
instrument by which any improvement is to lie eflccted hereafter, cither in the 
distribution of duiie.sat home, or in tlic adimnistiation of gu\eriimcnt abroad. 
He presses strongly upon “ the obvious diul increasing utility of this Court, us 
the only medium through which the difficult qiirstion of governing India in the 
present day, with all the benefits of a repicsentative system, without its 
officiul vicissitudes, can be obtained.” 

VVe earnestly and devoutly hope, if any project of this kind he entertained, 
that the coiistitiilioii of the Court of Piopiietors may be somewhat changed 
before it is converted into a parliament for our Eastern territories. We mean 
no allusion to any present propiietor, when we say that if an individual mem- 
ber of the Court can, by the purchase of .i’oOO India stock, without any 
election, or inquiry into Ins Liiaracteru|^r capacify, acquire the right of ha- 
rassing and impeding public businehs, of wasting file time of others by insipid 
harangues, ol increasing rlie Company’s expenditure by moving for mountains 
of papers which can never be read, such a Court ought rather to be re- 
stricted in it.s powers, than lie armed with new ones, which, under its existing 
conformation, would be available for mischief rather than good. 

With respect to rlu Court of Directors, which Sir John Malcolm proposes 
to exalt in the .scale of authority, the reviewer recommends an improved 
distribution of the business, by which superintendence of the important de- 
partments of Tndt<i.. administration should be assigned to previously acquired 
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knowledge, and not, as at present, to more seniority. He proposes that 
business now delegated to irresponsible persons, shoulil be personally managed 
by the Directors, uho would be answerable to their colleagues and to the 
proprietors for the application of their time and abilities to the department 
under their iuimediate superintendence. He subjoins, however, the following 
remark : 

When the exchangeable value of the patronage possessed individually and collectively 
by the Court of Directors ia taken into view, it may well be u matter of surprise that they 
do not possess a greater degree of influence on public affairs than at present ; and tliat 
the office itself, the qualification being so easily attainable, is not more an object of 
general ambition. It would, tlieicforc, seem that, however large the amount of 
patronage, there must be soiiiethingiinost innoxious in the exercise of it, which avoids 
censure bv not attracting notice, and so afloids the best jtinciical reason for tlic con- 
tinuance of this part of the existing system. 

With regard to the local government of India, the reviewer seems inclined 
to admit the expcilienct of a new division and an int reuse in the number 
of the governments, as well us a change in the political character of the 
Governor general, unai^ous to that lecominciuied l>> Sir John Malcolm. 
He likewise iirgcii (in opposition to the opinions of the Inst-inentioned writer) 
the policy of establishing one common judicial and (i'-cal s\stcm throughout 
the territories of the East-Indl.i ('ompany. Sir John conceives that much 
mischief arises from “ the continued effort to apply the same general rules, 
principles, and institutions, to every (lart of our extended and diversified 
empire;** the reviewer urges, on tiie other hand, that “ with the fact before 
IIS, that the bigotted and comparatively barbarous Muhoinednn conquerors of 
India did succeed in giving some uniformity to their general administration, it 
is difficult to admit that it would be merely hopeless to look for a similar 
result under a government free from religious intolerance, and possessing the 
advantages of civilization and knowledge.** Tins argument would hold, if 
Sir John Malcolm hud maintained the absolute impracticability of the plan ; 
but it is no argument against its mischief and impolicy, to allege what the 
bigotted and barbarous Musuliiiaiis after all only imperfectly performed. 

The reviewer considers the fact to be established by the authorities^ under 
hie notice, that ** the natives of India are, in point of moral character, fully 
equal to judicial employment;” he, therefore, leays to those who recommend 
their admission into high offices. When the fact is made apparent to us, 
we shall be ready lo join in the above recommendation; and can now agree 
with the reviewer in thinking that ** their gradual introduction into the higher 
offices ought not to be regarded as entirely impracticable.*’ 

On the judicial branch of the administration in IndFa, the only improvement 
recommended by the reviewer is a revision of the existing laws and regulations. 
The projected introduction of the punclpiyet, or court of arbitration, whatever 
utility it may possess in the manner in which it is now employed, under the 
authority of the superior courts, is admitted by the reviewer not to be adapted 
to an improved and improving people like the Hindoos of the present day. 
The warm terms of commendation bestowed by^Sir John Malcolm upon this 
form of trial are thus adverted to iq the review > 

I1ie honest pleasure which our author must have felt, In seeing n province which had 
been for some years a scene of desolation and di^xirdcr, present the appearance of return- 
ing tranquillity ond prosperity, may have led hi in to give too high a colouring to the 
effifcts of tt system of law which » only fitted to the very simplest state of society, and 
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which secures expedition by the total absence of professional knowledge and esIablUlied 
procedure. 

Upon the subjects treated in the last chapter of Sir John Malcolin*s work,— 
the British community in India, — the Anglo-Indians,— propagation of Chris- 
tianity — and the state of the Press, — the reviewer coincides with that author 
in urging the expediency of niaintnlnmg the existing principles of administra- 
tion. “ Such sentiments,’* he sa^s, arc, in fact, common to the great 
majority of those who have carried any practical knowledge of the natives of 
India and the local administration to the discussion of these important ques- 
tions.” fie olisorvcs that there arc indi\iduals‘ with whom the propagation of 
their creed.s is so primary an object, as to produce in them a neglect of the 
more homely considoiations of practicability 4k prudence. “ To such stirring 
spirits,” he adds, “ the colonization of a very old, a very densely peopled, 
and a veiy distant coiintr}, the conversion of eight millions of bigots, and 
the establishment of a free press in India, are points of easy attainment, 
involving no sacrifice but that of the prejudices and conveniences of an arbi- 
trary government. Their voice here and elsewhere has of late been loud.” 

The reviewer enters somewhat fully into the ({ues^pn respecting the press; 
he says, justly, that the abolition of the ceiisoi ship by Lord llastingH, and the 
substitution of regulations, made no essential alteration in the restrictions on 
the press. “ However it might have suited the interest of individuals,” he 
observes, ** to assert that the substitution of these declaratory and pro- 
hibitory regulations, for the censorship, had given an inci eased latitude of 
discussion to the periodical press — it was obvious that, substantially, the matter 
remained as before ; in short, that the alteration only extended to the per- 
mission of printing that without inspection which, practically, under the former 
system, could not have failed to receive the vnjyrmatur of the censor.” 

In further corroboration of his argument, the reviewer quotes from one of 
the works at the head of the article,* the following passage, as embodying, 
in a very few w'ords, the common sense of the whole subject : 

A representative guvcrnincnt and a free press are naturally co-e\isting political clr- 
cumstauccs ; the freedom of the press prevents the representative system from de- 
generating into a mere form ; it is the element without which political vitality could not 
survive; but, in a government where every authority centers in the executive^ tlic 
freedom of the press is an antagonist principle, nh\ayb tending to the dissolution of 
of the administrative conformation. Stc voto, hc jubeo, when once the government 
have adopted a measure, must be the maxim of all despotisms discussion and 
implicit obedience are incompatible; and the only quarter from whence a control, 
consistent with the duration of an empire, can be exerted over public functionaries in 
India, is England. 

The reviewer adds to this statement, that whatever speculative good may 
be prognosticated from the establishment of a free press in India,— even the 
extension of Christiamty — it would be open to the grievous risk of extinguish- 
ing all ill a sudden agony of political convulsion. 

The article we have !iere brought under our reader’s notice is ably writteu : 
those who attach a degree of demi-olEcial importance to the political opinions 
expressed in this work, will, we think, perceive in the article pretty con- 
vincing proofs that the supreme executive government is not much influenced 
by the clamour of certain malcontents ; and that no essential changes are 
contemplated iu the existing form of government for British India. 

We 
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We pass next to an article in the Monthly Uevictof devoted to a critique 
on the vnluabJe work of Sir John Malcolm, which was the principal subject of 
the preceding article. The writer of this article coninicnccs xiith the topic 
ifvhich in the Quarterly Review formed the lust, — the press in India. It is 
gratifying to^us to find that although this reviewer considers (very erroneously) 
Sir John Malcolm as the avowed opponent of Mr. Mill, and ns “ the general 
apologist of the Company and regards him as a writer whose sentiments, 
“ on any branch of Indian adn}inistration,” arc therefore to be received with 
caution; yet, upon the question of the press, he coincides entirely with him : 

Yielding to no men (say<t the revlew-er) in the zealous determination to uphold the 
principles ot* rationiii fre^edom, wherever their operation is practiculile, we are yet 
thoroughly convinced of the ah<t0iity and majlucss of attempting to apply them, foi 
ages to come, to the state of society iti India. Our empire in that country is avowedly 
a dcspolisni->a beneficent despotism, indeed, it should he the public care to render it. 
Many genei aliens puss away before, if ever, a d.iwn of libeity can lie cautiously 
opened upon ibe beniglited yXsiatic mind ; and wlienevrr wc hear the cant of democracy 
employed in asserting (he lights of a free press in India, we can only attribute the 
atienijjt, either to a political fanaticism, which is intapable of s.iMe jiidgnient, or to 
moif’pu fle^ni'ns sff misJurf A free press in Jiulia would be an uttei anomaly 
in a despotism * the coiitiniiaruc of its existence must eiiMiie the hubversion of flic 
pow’cr which fostered it. 

This reviewer ih not disposed to admit that tha. original acipiisition of our 
extensive power is juslifiublc ill any point of view; lui says wo had never a 
right to plant a foot on the soil of India; and the aggressions of the natives, 
though ever so lash, were wai ranted upon the broad maxims of self-defence. 
Having acquired the empire, however, he ncLnowlcdges we could not re- 
linquish it without indicting a new injury on the people; and he adds: “ Wc 
.sincerely believe, moreover, that all India has gained largely by the supremacy 
of our sceptre; and on the reality of the benefits which it may confer upon the 
natives must the true gloryr of oiir dominion be based.” 

In the brief remarks iqion the character of the two branches of Indian 
government, the home and the local, the reviewer considers that the incon- 
veniences in the forms of both are “ universally acknowledged and that 
“ it is admitted ” that the whole .system, in its present operation, is utterly 
unequal to the enormous extension which our power has received since its 
enactment. These rather gratuitous asset tions arc followed up by the follow- 
ing remarks, singularly at variance with the sentiments exprcsseil in the 
article contained in the Quarterly Review^ as well as those generally entertained 
by unbiassed persons : 

The most glaring and primary imperfections arc to be found in the nature of tlie con- 
trolling Indian administration in Kngland. So anomalous a system of government it 
perhaps never before entered into the bead of man to conceive. Mr. I'itt’s bill was 
declared by himself to have been [to be] only a temporary experiment, amidst a choice 
of inconveniences; and that some great change lias become necessary, if only to suit 
the prodigious aggrandizement of the empire within the last forty ycar^, no well- 
informed pers9n will be hardy enough to deny. Hie present constitution of the 
government is a strange medley of functions, lietwcen a Board of Control and a Court 
of Directors : the members of the former being British statesmen, bringing to their 
office no peculiar acquaintance with India; and those of the latter not statesmen at all, 
but individualb chosen by accident, through commercial and monied interest, or private 
intrigue. Yet the Board of Control are the real political governors of India, and the 
* * CoiJJt 
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Court of Directors Uie dispensers of patronage, and, in theory at least, the nomi' 
nators to the highest offices of the state. 

Let us just observe how the Quarterly Reviewer treats this objection as to 
the qualifications of these tw'o component parts of the home government of 
our Indian empire, the anomaly of which he justly regards as palliating the 
anomalous character of its government. That reviewer considers that the 
distinction between the Court of Directors and the Board of Control, in 
respect to detailed knowledge of Indian affairs, is iinninterial, and that in the 
pHrliameiitury responsibility to which the members of the Board of Control 
are subject for the general conduct of these affairs, the nation has a security 
that no act of oppression will be committed by the servants of the Company. 

Tliere apfiears, in short, in the passage in Ihe Monthly Review now under 
consideration, a tendency to fall into the vulgar error of applying to oiir 
Indian government the same political maxims as arc ap|)Iicable only to ordinary 
cases. 

This article conckules with the following reflections, too vague and indis- 
tinct in their ajiplicution to be of much value : 

The whole f.ibnc of our Indi.iti adinh.is^rallon must be t.iken under revision to meet 
the exigencies of the cnipiie. A s>s»eiii npjdicnble to the •^easoii of progressive do- 
minion mny be totally inconsistent with nn estubbslied and stationary order of things. 
'I’lie very tranquillity and apparent security of our power must have a tendency to relax 
the springs of all bur institutiHis, to eonveit the duties of the state into a mere sluggish 
nutine, and to promote lethargy and inaction m the civil and mihtaiy services. Even 
the relations of the siibordiiiiite sen ants of guveiiiineiit with the natives, will need a 
watchful siipei I ntendence to avert conseciiicnces of incalculable mischief If ever, in 
the pride of power, it be foi gotten, liy what means our empire has been established, hi 
downfall will be precipitated by our own bands. Unshaken firmness and activity in 
our government, tempered with a scrupulous regaid to the religious prejudices and 
ii\il iiglilb of the people of Iiidui, cun alone coininand their respect and win tbeir 
uflection. I'lie sincere desire to improve their moral and political condition must be 
exeicised with the utmost caution and prudence in its gradual operation. Such alto- 
gether cut! be the only path of siicie.ssful dutj, and may afford the oiilj hope of per- 
p tu.iting our empire. 

We now proceed to a third article (a review of Sir John Malcolm’s work, 
and of Mr. Lushington’s History of the Institutions of Calcutta), published in 
the It n fish Critic,* 

1 he writer commences by deploring the afiathy with which the British empire 
in the East is regarded by its possessors. He observes that “ the great body of 
the nation, the Lords and Commons in Parliament assembled, the mass of 
then* most intelligent and inflnentiul consiitucnts, the lights of the law and the 
ciiLirch, the ornaments of either university, our eminent merchants, our historical 
and political students, know very little more of the East-Indies than of Pekin or 
1 inibuctoo.” That there is ample ground for imputing apathy to the people of 
England respecting India is true ; but the general imputation here is much too 
large and unlimited. The Quarterly Reviewer will not .admit the justice of 
Sir John Malcolm’s very modified reproach, that ** Indian affiiirs do not receive a 
sufficient degree of attention from Parliament:” the reviewer alleges, in disproof 
of Sir John s assertion, that two subjects connected with India have recently 
engaged the public attention ; the one the war .with the Burmese, and the 
other the state of the press in India. On both, the most complete information 
has, on the motion of different member^ of the Housq of Commons, been 
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laid b^rc Parliament and the country : the usual Parliumcntury attention has, 
therefore^ been given to the matters in question ; and if no ulterior proceeding 
has taken place, the presumption is, that none was required,”— Now, what 
would the reviewer say if another writer had affirmed that, because a multi- 
tude of excellent publications had appeared at difibreiit times, respecting India, 
thereforcy the people of England must be well acquainted with the subject? 
This is a plain peitttopriimpU: the material fact to be proved is that the 
information has been read, examined, and understood. 

The impression of the writCT in the Cnlic is that the unnatural apathy he 
deplores will speedily disappear, through causes which he specifies. 

Entertaining an opbiion decidedly hostile to the aggrandizing policy alleged 
to have been pursued by former governments in India, and particularly tlie 
system of Lord Wellesley, the ♦i’itcr, nevertheless, confesses his conviction 
that a perseverance in the neutral scheme of policy was subsequently im« 
practicable, and that the British empire in India could noj have been preserved 
without measures contrary to that scheme, so pertinaciously enforced from 
home. 

The opinion entertained by the reviewer of the nature of the Anglo-Indian 
empire, appears from the following passage : — ^ 

The conquest of India l)y Bntniii is of a very peculiar kind; it has little or no 
resemblance to former triuutplis in that country it was not planned or desired by the au- 
thorities at home. The express, Uie rcqieated, the peraeicring orders frqpn tiiis country 
to abstain from aggraiidireinent, might ulinosl sutlice to c^l^iierate tJie mother country 
fn>m the blame winch attaches to tlie tr.in>action, and leave her nothing but Uic honour 
of having produced the men, and furnished the means by whicl),ihai mighty empire 
was won. Yet, still, if she is required to produce tlie title-deeds to her Indi«in 
estate, she has nothing to bring into court blither sword. Justice and equity liave little 
to say on the ociasion. She rules in India by the self-same title by which the SpaiiLiids 
rule in Mexico, or the Saxons in Britain ; and it is onlj by the use which remains to be 
made of her power, that she can distinguish herself fmin ihc vulgar herd of usurpers 
and conquerors, and atone, in some inudsurc, for the assumption of an authority of 
whuh the oiigimwas decidedly unjust. 

With respect to the question as to what should he the future government for 
India, this reviewer gives no decided o|)inion, unless it may be inferred from 
his remark that “ the great argument for continuing the present system i.s that 
to improve established institutions is generally wiser and more advantageous 
than to form new oiicb;” and that if this argument were overruled, the 
nation would readily adopt the opinion delivered by Mr. Canning in ISKI, that 
if St were determined to dissolve the Company, there would be no great 
difficulty in devising a better instrument for governing India.” IJc adopts, 
implicitly, the sentiments of Sir .John Malcolm in regard to Lord Cornwallis’s 
measures respecting the revenue, police, and courts of justice ; and liis urgent 
recommendation of cautious proceedings, and of adapting our improvements 
to the prejudices and habits of the people of India, 

The state of Christianity in India claims a large share of the reviewer’s 
attention, and excites no little warinlh in him. Notwithstanding his sulwcrip- 
tion to the eloquent appeal of Sir John Malcolm, in behalf of abstaining from 
measures in opposition to the prejudices and rooted habits of the Hindoos, 
and of givjng time “ for the slow and silent operation of the desired improve- 
ment, with a constant impression that every attempt to accelerate this end 
will be attended with thd danger of its defeat be still inveighs against the 
government of India forthe systfematic neglect of Cliristianity,” and blames 
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Mr. Barkers outrageous philippic against the Indian government, toleljf be- 
cause he never mentions the utter neglect with which Christianity was 
treated in the East !” Our conclusion is that Mr. Burke esteemed the 
pQssivcness of the Company upon this point a merit; and it was not his 
business to exhibit their virtues, but to exaggerate and caricature their alleged 
defects. 

Neither of the three writers, whose opinions on the subject of Indian ad- 
ministration we have here recorded, has contenmlated the transfer of authority 
from the Company to the Crown, as a eine^d non towards improvement; 
neither has stigmatized the Company*^ govefinment as unjust, mischievous, or 
radically bad. That it is not defective it would be folly or madness to con- 
tend ; but we may por^^eivc, from the diversity which prevails amongst those 
who think upon the subject, that it would W difficult to find many who would 
agree in their views of what is deficient, or in a scheme for improving what 
all admit to need improvement. If k government were now, for the first 
time, to be devised for British India, it would probably never enter the head 
of any politiciaai^ theoretical or practical, to prdpose such a system of rule as 
that by which India is now jj^verned. But it does not, therefore, follow that 
the system is objectionable ; an argument for a contrary conclusion seems 
rather to follow. Nothing but experience could demonstrate what was 
suited to the peculiar circumstances of such a country as India; an experiment, 
made by ac^lent ratiier than design, has so far succeeded, that unbiassed 
persons, convinced of tM^ defects in the form of government so introduced, 
deprecate a change in that form, ahd recommend partial remccfics, to be 
applied to evils not inherent but accidental. We have no doubt that many 
other experiments might have been tried without such a result; that not one 
of thp multitude of constitutions, of every shape, size, and colour, with 
which the pigeon-holes of the French revolutionists were filled, would 
have been better adapted for llindoostnn than its present government, many of 
the objecti 9 iis to which are the result of inexperience, want of information, 
or, as one of the writers we have just quoted says, “ more premeditated de- 
signs of niiscliicf.” 

It is amusing to compare the sentiments contained in the articles, .we have 
roferred to, with the notable dis(]uisition upon India in the WeUnnnsler Uevieiv 
of last year (a work to which, since the affinr of the Greek loans, we should 
be inclined to pay less regard than eicr), wherein the Indian government was 
represented as the cause of the iniser} of its people, to whom, it is au- 
daciously asserted, “ we have not communicated scarcely any thing really worth 
their having !” 

Discarding all such gross and palpable misrepresentations, ahd rejecting the 
testimony of those who are incited by parly feelings and malice to abuse the 
understandings oT the ignorant, wc shall find that public writers entertain 
a tolerably just esteem for the^ existing form of administration for India, and 
ina> thence derive some argument for concluding that the bulk of the nation 
are little inchned to see the East-lndia Company divested of its territorial 
rights for the sake of indulging speculative schemes, which threaten injury to 
our constitution on one hand, and loss of empire on the other. 
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THE PROGRESS OP INQUIRY INTO THE LEARNING 
^ OF INDIA. 

[C(»nc/ti<2f4yhMn S4.] . 

Thb chronofo^ of tho EBndus ww one^of^flie peculiarities of their system, 
srhtch first Europ^n attention, after it was directed towards them 

upon literary and philosopmcal ^inctples ; the remote antiquity which they 
claimed ipr themselves was reffiliiy«as8ented fb by those yrho could credit the 
extravagant in thq annals of China or Hindustan, whilst they refused to listen 
to the much more reasonable depiands upon their belifif in the Mosaic record : 
this delusion, however, could not prevail a moment after the subject ceased to 
be obsturely visible, ^nd. wfien ppt only its^dbsnrdity, but it^artificial character, 
became cfistinctly perc^tible. To supply the requisite illustration was one of 
the early subjects of ^r Wm. Joiies4^2abotirs; and in hts Enqy on the Chro- 
nology of the H^tdns andtfis supplement, h^^|lp|bc xhibited correct outline of 
the system, and endeavoured to^^uee it ^iK^nal limits. ^ 

The matter of the universe in^ll |ndian -s^^stems is eternal, but ito forms 
ore finite ; all exisdlig beings^ even gods, are from time to time destroyed, 
and the whole^eturnsoto state without shape, an#void: th%e periods of 
destnictwn are of more oi* less frequent occurj^ce, according to the ini* 
portanqp of the qbject destroyed. world of man perishes at much briefer 
intervals than the worlds of the gods ; destructions are also partial or complete, 
and the race of living beings n\ny%})c ilwept away by a deluge without the 
aubstance of the great globe itself suffering any material disorganization : 
from these notions of cosmogony have arisen the rudiments of Hindu chro- 
nology, as tjie attempt to adjiist the^eriods of destruetbn, minor or major, 
partial or entire, has led to the artificial construction of the stages of the 
world. - V. ^ 

The shortest period in Hindu chronology is an age, or a Yuga : four of 
these constitute one Mahayiiga ; seventy-one of these arc under the control 
of a ]^nii, and the aggregate is thence denominated a Manwantnra. There 
are fourteen Menus, aiufthc total of their reigns constitutes a Calpa, when all 
the inferior worlds perish with their inhabitants : the gods and sages alone 
survive. A Calpa is a day of Brahma; his night is of equal duration; three 
iuindred and sixty-five double Calpas make up his year, and he exists a hundred 
year.8 ; after which the annihilation i^^tire. All this is clearly mythological; 
and has nothing to do with real chronology, or even astronomical calculations. 

The duration of a Mahayqga, or aggregate of four ages, is 4,3^0,000 years, 
and it is a question why this should have been choseti# Sir Wm. Jones is 
disposed to refer its origin to the number of^^ears in which a fixed star seems 
to move through a degree of a great circle or 25,020 ; but wc dO not think his 
reasons very satisfactory. The most plausible, is that 432, which sema to be 
the basis of the Indian system, is a. sixtieth of the above sum, and sixty is a 
number familiar to Indian computation : and that the two periods, 4,320,000 
and 25,920, ^vc among their common divisors 6, 9, 12, 18, 36, 7^» &c., which 
numbers, with their several multiples, especially in a decuple progresrion, 
eonsdtutee^onne of thp most celebraled periods of the Ch^deans, Greeks," 
l^rtara^ and ^ten of the Indians. It is now^ however, perhaps too late to trace 
the princtplee on wh^Ji this adjustment waa^ piade ; and k is liuiEicient to feel 
sarisfied that it tainates firpm imafijnation, and not from science. We shall 
have occasion to revert to the subject, as Sir Wm. Jones only led the way in 
Aiiatic Journ, Vol. XXIIL No. 1.34. 2 C the 
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the inquiry^ and was followed by several ^inent writers, whose contributions 
we shall be (ealled upon tor notice. ^ 

Besides the mythological chronology. Sir WillianI particularizes that which 
may be termed mytho-historical, and exhibits the series of the Avatars, or 
descents of Vishnu, and of the chief monarchs of India of the solar and 
lunar race. 

The Avatars are ten, of which one, Kalki, is yet to come : the orthodoK 
system assigns them all to Vishnu, to ^hoin^ as the preserving power, the^r are 
mosj; appropriate, as they tooktf place for^th£^ protection of mankind. The 
Saiva Puranas, however, enumerate a number of Avatars of that deity, who 
appear to have beqn the teachec#of tUb sect : the incarnation of Buddha is of 
a questionable character, and seems to haveb^n borrowed from a hostile sect. 
Sir Wm. Jones coilburs with the O^inese authoritilf^ as to the date of Buddha, 
and places him about a thousand years before our era. From this,^>^ahd from 
a Hindu verse cited from the JBhagdlbadafnrita,^>^ ytfiich in his translation 
makes the birth bf Buddhq gl^^a ve taken plac^,!n the >fbar 100^ of the 
Kali age, be argues that thi|^l|P began oply about ^,000 years before the 
Christian era, not 3,000 as tfsaally assertdl; In this, however, he is wrong, 
as the p^oper translation should be ^hbr the expirationiDf the second thou- 
sand of the years of Ikidi, Buddha appeared;** d^hseqgently M stanza concurs 
with the received^ opinion, and with the Chinese authorities, placing the 
beginning of the Kali and Buddha 1,000 ye^rs before the birth of 

Christ. * * 

Of the fourteen Manwantaras of the p^sent great period, six have passed, 
and we are now in the middle of the sevrath. The presiding Menu is Vaivas- 
wata, the son of Surya, or the Sun : his descendants in the male line constU 
tute the Surya-vans, or solar family, Wihilst the descendants of his daughter, 
by Buddha, the son of the moon, form the liUhar line. These princies the 
Flindus aiFccUto trace through the three first a^c^to the year i^OOO ,of the 
present; after which their authorities assume the prophetic strain, and des- 
cribe various families who exercised the sovereign authority in modern and 
"Corrupt days, until they suppose the whole frame of civil society to be dis- 
solved. * 

Sir Wm. Jones has collected the lists of the princes, and endeavoured to 
adjust the collateral lines with much shrewdness, but no very great success : 
the fault was not his, but that of his materials. He took his lists from a sort 
of compendium of tlie Puranas, coi]^ied by Radhakant; but Hindus of 
the present day, however learned ana acute, entertain too contemptible s 
notion of history to be capable of investigating its details with accuracy or 
care; the compilation, in this respect, is therefore, we doubt not, very loosely 
made : in fact, we question its b|dng compiled at all, and it appears to us to 
be taken solely from the Vishm^ Pp|anli, with a few blunders of no trifling 
moment. 

Whatever may be thought of the chVonology of these kings, or of the 
circumstances recorded ^f them, we see no reason to question their existence^ 
the order of their succession, or the main events of their reigns. Wheu 
translated out of the language of the marvellous into that of probability, there 
IS a general consistency in the narrative' which shews it not to have been the 
product of arbitrary imagination, and there is an Impliisd avowal in several of 
the Puranas, that it was derived, not from such visionary beings as saints and 
iiis|>ired sages, but ironi professional' chroniclers, Sutas Mud Magadhas, mere 
men of flesh and blood. That their records were not preserved with much 

care 
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care maybe conceded j and hence" anomalies in suceesrion and confliettng 
dates ; but it is not unlikely tba£ much .coafiision has been made by later 
authorities^ in attempting to new*ttodel the ancient stories: hence would 
seem to have arisen the perplexities in Buchanan^s elaborate tables of the 
geaealogies of the Hindps ; they are .taken frpni Hho Bhagamt^ Hart Vantd^ and 
Van»& Laiai the first is the most modern of 4he Puranas, and the author has 
inade*<ample addirions^to legend and tradition, from stores of which we are 
unapprized« , The Hari Vantd is an^appendaget^to the MakMtar^a of very 
questionable authenticity, and Late is-*- we do not pretend to know 

wliat. ' Here again, therefore, labour and talent have been at work qn very 
suspicioiiSf.Jf not treacherous, ground,*‘andj^6 subject is^et to be investio 
gated, with a due appreciation of the authorities to be followed. Bentley, 
and even Wilford, seem to^have contented^emselves ‘ with the list furnished 
by Sir Wjn%QJones, and have implicitly copied its mistakes. 

The supplement to the chronology of the Hindus contains comments on a 
passage io. an astronomical writer^ Varabaq^ha, ^ on the position of the 
cokires in ihe days of Parasara, the father by which it appears that 

the solstitial points were then in the ^stcrisins Dhanishtha and Aslesha, whilst 
in the time of the thi^y were iuPurvavasu and Uttarashdrha, afid that, 
consequentty, P^rusara must halte written within twclitU centuries before our 
era. But as Parasara was the ^andson of Vasish^, the preceptor of Rdma, 
the date of that demi-god is thus brought far belo^Aic limits assigned to it by 
the Hindu chronblogers, and tlic whole computation is necessarily subjected 
to a like reduction. Wc have no (diction to this general inference ; but the 
import and authenticity of the citation have been made the subject of ve- 
hement discussion, to which we must hereafter recur : the manner in which it 
is brought forward and commuted oil by Sir Wm. Jones, is a happy illustra- 
tion of his^a^t and talents. 

The essay on the Indiai^^diac affords another instance of hie promptitude ' 
in seizing Upon leading objects, in which he could not have been deeply stu- 
died. The immediate object of the essay was to refute the assertion of Mon- 
tucla, that it was highly probable that the Hindus received both the solar and^ 
lunar divisions of their zdidiac from the Greeks, through the intervention of 
the Arabs ; the argument contradicting this is the specification of the twelve 
signs and twenty-seven mausions^^ in the vocabulary of Amara Sinha, which 
was written, Sir William Jones maintains, hefoaf the Christian era. This 
date, however, has been denied, an d^A is difficult to prove it, although it 
does not follow that it is, therefor^^xoiig. However this may be, there 
can be no qifhstion that the work preceded the period at which science 
flourished amongst the Arabs]^ and the testimony is perfectly available for the 
purpose for which it is adduced by Sir WiU|m Jones ; he might have added 
to this the testimony of the Arabs tlieg|se!m, who acknowledge that they 
borrowed some of their astronomy from the Hindus. The latter, therefore, 
owe nothing on this score to the Arabs : how far they were possibly indebted 
to the Greeks will be better di8cus8e<l hereafter, as the subject so well started 
by Sir William Jones was subsequently further, developed by the maturer re- 
searches of Mr. Colebrooke. We may observe however that the antiquity 
and originally of Indian astronomy are yet far from determined4 The con- 
dusioas of Baoily and Playfair seem to require somq modification with re^)ect 
to the extremely remote periods at which they supposed the jBtndiis to have 
made actual obwvadoos, hut in other fespects they are unasimled by the 
most conqmtenC' authorities; and La Place concludes that the Hindu aslro- 

2 C 2 nomy 
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nomy is prior to that of the Greeks, and De Liunbre acknowle^es that it is 
their own. 

An essay, not altogether unconnected with the preceding, which occurs in the 
third volume of the Researchet^ upon the lunar year of the Hindus, is a 
translation of the calendar with notes of the principal festivals. We look 
upon this as one of the president’s least successful attempts, and fed exceed* 
ingly disappointed at the meagre account he has given of the occasions of the 
religious observances. His copiments are very short and unsatis&ctory ; they 
are not accompanied by tlie legends'^ accoifnting for the festivals, nor enlivened 
by a detailed description of the cerenioiues^observed, nor illustrated by what 
the author could have so well e^cted, a comparison with the sacred celebra* 
lions of antiquity. ' We presum^ the essay was prepared in haste, under a 
feeling which evidently influenced Sir William Jones on different occasions, 
and has not been without its efl^ upon his successors, that contrilHitiona 
were scarce and something must be done to keep the attention of the Society 
alive. This subject may, therefore^ be considered as untouched, and we can 
scarcely conceive one more interesting to literary habits than the comparison 
we have suggested. Von Hammer prosecuted it partially in his Analysis of 
the Researches^ but his brieutal material, ronfincdi;as they, were to this essay, 
were defective. ^ ' 

The mind of Sir William seems to have been fully alive to the novelty of 
his studies, and to the n^ssity of his placing himself in the van in various 
excursions to throw open a path to succeeding investigation. It is no mean 
proof of his superiority, that he has been followed b/no one throughout his- 
extensive career, and that in some of hii^undertakings he has found few or 
no imitators. We have noticed a case in which he stands alone, and in his 
essay on the musical system of the Hindus he has had but one to follow 
him, « 

The introductory remarks, in his description of the music of the Hindus, 
arc written with great elegance and enthusiasm, alSd evince his love of the 
art, W'hilst his comments upon the sy&tcm display very considerable know'* 
^dge of its theory. The musical modes of the Hindus arc constructed upon 
the perception of the two phenuineiia, upon whicl^ all melody depends, the 
succession of seven harmonic sounds accordingly as each takes the lead, and 
the different intervals w hich occur upou two of those tones as compared with 
those of the other five: thj| Hindus, in short, possess the regular gamut, and 
the varieties of arrangement, which we denominate keys. They have also a 
system of soi-fa^ing^ contracting the nmnes of the seven notes to their initia- 
tory syllables, and reading them say n, g/z, ma^ pafdhoy ni, which is at any 
rate more intelligible than our ow^n whimsical extract from a monkish hymn ; 
and they possess various contri^nccs for the notation of melodies ; they 
profess also to divide the nol||Vmore minutely than is found necessary in 
modern systems, and reckon twentynwo srutis, or quarters and thirds of a 
note, in their octave. The modes enumerated by the authority followed by 
Sir William Jones amount to nine hundred and sixty, from which he selects 
twenty-three as the most decidedly {parked ; but in most systems the num- 
ber is considered to be thirty-six : each of these has its ansa, the tonic or 
key-note, and the graha and nyasa, which Sir William Jones proposes to 
consider as the mediant and dominant. He has given us the scales of the 
modes, and an air arranged from the notation of the %n8crit original ; a few 
more illustrations of this nature would no doubt be highly acceptable to such 
men as Dr. Burney, of whom Sir William Jones justly observes, he gives dig- 
nity 
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niiy to the character of a modeni musidae, by unltii^ It .with that* of a 
scholar and philosopher. , 

The passion of the Hindus for person^cation follows them every where^ 
and we find the principal modes, or Rhgas, turned into demi-gods, and subor- 
dinate modifications into Raginis, or the brides of the R^gas : this, however, 
is the work of poets not of musicians, and without interfering with science 
has given rise to some pleasing versification. Another singularity, which is 
less easily understood; is the conceit that the Rdgas are appropriated to 
certain hours and seasons,.^nd that to perform them at any other is more 
monstrous than to sing out of time or tune. With regard to the marvellous 
effects of music, the Hindus are as qredulous as the Greeks. We may add 
that the only native singers and players, whom Europeans are in the way of 
hearing in most parts of India, are regarded by their scientific brethren in 
much the saine light as a ballad-singer a^^hc corner of the streets, by the 
Primo Sopran^ of the Italian opera. 

An essay of no less elegance than the j[)reccding is, that on the mystical 
poetry of the Persians and Hindus, and is 31iii|tratcd by a beautiful transla- 
tion of a beautiful poem, the Songs of The mysticism of the Per- 

sians, their divine loire, and their earthly expression, of it, are well described 
in the usual style orour author, whd with more genius than labour, throws 
off at once a sliglit but characteristic and graceful sketch of thl^ whole, leaving 
the parts to be filled up by subsequent industry, ^he history of Sufyism is 
yet to be developed. It partakes in its leading principles of the tenets of the 
Vedanta philosophy of file Hindus, but whether it originated from that, or 
from a spirit of quietism which tiic passages oited by Sir William 

Jones from Barrow and Necker, a^" which has evidently diffused itself over 
a great part of 'the ancient and modern world, may be regarded as doubtful ; 
its progress in Mohammedan Asia, and the lives of its chief professors, some 
of whom fell martyrs to the faith, are to be yet investigated ; and its techni- 
calities, which border close upon the cabalism of the Jews, are also to be 
described more in detail than they have yet been in the Asiatic Researches : 
indeed the subject, although full of interest, has scarcely been resumed, an<^ 
we are indebted to the Bombay Transactions for the chief additions to our 
knowledge on this head. 

Notwithstanding, however, we admit the merits of this essay, we wish the 
accuracy of the comparison between the mystic' ngetry of the Persians and 
Hindus had been more fully developed, for wo ar^ot at all satisfied that the 
raptures of the former are known to ^tbe latter, or that they ever express a 
feeling of passionate loi^'for the deity, either absolutely or figuratively: 
unless where their modern writers imitate the Mohammedan Sufis, as is the 
case in some of the popular hymns to Krishna, especially those of Mira Bai. 
But that the emblematical theology, which j^^iagoraB admired and adopted, 
prevails amongst the Hindus,* requires further proof than the loves of Krishna 
and Radha, considered by Sir William to typify the reciprocal attraction 
between the cMkrine goodness and the human soul. That there is a mystical 
connexion between the two personaggs may^'be admitted, but it is one in 
harmony with the whole system of Inaiiln snythos ; and Radha is to Krishna 
what L^shmi is to Vishnu, Uma to Sivs^^and Saraswati to Brahma, part of 
and one with himself, or his divine energy personified. At the same tiipe it is 
not impossible thaf Bqp extatics exercised some influence upon Hindu personi- 
fications, when Radha was introduced into the story of Krishna. She is a 
modern graft, and is not to be found in the earlier histories of that demigod. 

Even 
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Even in the VWhntt Purann she finds no place, and is ehiefly indebted fot her 
deification to the Brahma Vaivartta : the popularity of her worship seems to 
have originated, about four or five centuries ago, with Ballabhachari, in the 
Upper Provinces, and Chaitanya, in Bengal : we understand she has not yet 
made her way into the Peninsula. The songs of Jaya Deva might be thought 
to disprove these assertions, as their author, acco|’ding to Sir Wm. Jones, is 
said to have fiourisbed before Calidas. We presume that this must have been 
told him by some of the pundits of Bengal, who are ever exceedingly ignorant 
and indifierent about biographical verity ; and we d<P not believe it occurs in 
any tangible s^ape ; on the contrary, the history of Jaya Deva is familiarly 
known in Western India ; he is^ one oP* the saints of the Bhakta Mala, and 
performed, according to that veracious chronicle, many miracles, amongst 
others restoring his wife to animation, after her decease. The precise period 
of his existence is not mentioned ; but it was subsequent to the Mohammedan 
conquest, to the re-establishment of the worship of Jagannat’h, and apparently 
to the date of Ramanand ; so that it could not have been earlier than the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century.^ This date will agree well enough with the 
period at which the worship of Rafiha and Govindu becs^ie popular. It does 
not detract from the merits of his poems, which are passion and ten- 

derness, and exmiisitely melodious : the'songs lose their lyrical character in 
Sir Wm. JonCs^TOanslation ; but the translation is in other respects particu- 
larly happy, and would sufibr probably by a change of form. In the Astatic 
Miscellany^ indeed, we have the Gita Govinda transl^d into verse of various 
metres, in imitation of the original. The author docd>not appear ; we rather 
suspect it to have been Sir William bimse|||^ho may have published it experi- 
mentally, and was not satisfied with the result : it h in fact much less elegant 
and musical than his prose. 

Sir Wm. Jones’s Essay on the Indian Game of Chess is very far from satis- 
factory, and for a very good reason— he was unable to find any account of the 
game in the classical books of the Hindus. The game whidi he describes is, 
however, much the same, except that it is broken up jnto four parties, instead 
of two, with eight pieces each, and these are arranged round the four sides' of 
the board ; the moves are of the same character generally, but are regulated 
by the cast of the dice. In spite, therefore, of the positive testimony of 
l^rdausi, and the still more irresistible evidence of the original Indian name, 
Chaturanga, or the four dirislons, whence ^hatranj, Aredxez, Scacchi, Echecs, 
Chess, are derived, it is very doubtful if the Hindus ever possessed the game 
as it is now played : it depends upon the value of^ the terms translated by Sir 
William Jones, king, elephant, horse, and boat, and upon the weight of the 
Bhavishya Parana, how far they had any a|»proximation to it, and the Chatu- 
ranga, after all, looks very like tlm modern chouper ; a sort of tric-trac, or 
backgammon, which appears ta|pave been known to all, antiquity^ to the 
Greeks as well as the Hindus, Contrary again to the positive assertion of the 
Persian poet, that nerd, or backgammon, was invented by the minister of 
Nushervan. That there was some affinity between Gn# and,. Hindu 
game may be inferred 'not only froin the use of dice, but the name, Passas, 
which corresponds as nearly as possible with Pasah. The subject, however, 
is still open to investigation, and no talent need be ashamed to stoop to it 
after the example set by the learning of Hyde, and ti||Lta8te of Jones. 

The rest of Sir William Jones’s papers are : triuRellons of two inscrip- 
tions ; notes on the translation of others ; convecaation with an Abyssinian as 
to the source of the Nile ; an account of the second classical book of the 

Chinese ; 
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Chinese; note on the oH^n of the A%h«i8^ and on Major Wilford*8 Essay ,on 
Egypt; a descrijHion of his vkit to the island of Hinzuan or Johanna; and 
bis anniversary disconrses. These last will require some animadversion ; of the 
others it is sufficient to observe^ that they bontribuie to the objects of the 
society^ and do credit to =«the seal, industry, and talent of its illustrious 
founder. ' Before proceeding, however, to the Discourses, we may take a 
short view of what Sir Willwn Joues has^effe^t^ for Indian science. 

The use of arsenic in elephailhiasis, by the nkj^ves of India, was first brought 
by him to the public knowlldge, and the information was not promulgated in 
vain: a late medical, writer of high authority observes, that the,most active 
and salutary medicine for every form o# leprosy, in Europe as well as in Asia, 
is arsenic, and that it has been often found to Succeed where evei^ other 
medicine has been abandoned in despair : the knowledge of what had been 
wNtten on the nature of leprosy, both by ancient and modern authors, dis- 
played by Sir William in his introductory note, is a striking proof of hfs indus- 
try, and of the facility with which be adapted himself to any s^qjCt, that 
excited hts attention, however foreign to his oixiiaary studi^. "^v^' | 

Natural history foup d^ lso a votary in iheTresident of the Socieljf, and bis 
account of the 8low»||med lemur would have been worthy of Bii#on. His 
description of the pangolin is equally interesting : bis account^tha baya pro- 
fesses to be a translation ; but we ^aspect it owes much of jik.jiierit to the 
translator. The barrenness of the Attaiic Researches in zoology is quite sur- 
prizing, p^rtfcularly oft^^^he example set by the President, which proved so 
well that the descriptiomof natural products might he highly valuable without 
being strictly technical We haveai^ltw papers by a subsequent president, Mr. 
Colehrooke, and one or two by other hands, hut the sum total is not to be 
named with the result of. Mr. llorsfield’s labours, in Java, or of Messrs. 
Diard and Du Vaucel in these very regions. There is the dawn of some 
activity in this department in the volume now published (the 15th); and the 
great oran outan of Sumatra is ap animal of singular zoological interest; the 
account is well drawn up.^^and the illustrations are successful. One impedi- 
mcift in the way of investigations of this nature has been the want of adequate » 
engravings; accurate drafl^smen were procurable, but little success attended 
the transfer of their delineations to copper. The litbogiaphic art being now 
established here, this difficulty is removed, and the drawings in future will be 
at least faithfuHy represented ; vrjo hope this may lempt our naturalists to 
redeem the credit of their country. 

The favourite science of ^ir Wm. Jones, however, was botany, and, in 
Bengal, he had ample incitement to indulge his taste. He seems to have 
directed his attention to it at an early period, as in the second volume of the 
Researches^ which was published in 1790, w^nd him suggesting the design 
of a treatise on the plants of India, and Vhihiting proofs, that he had 
engaged in the study of them. His next investigation was the spikenard, 
which he identified ^ with the valeriana jatarmnss^ chif^y because it is the 
8umhul<^4kin4lKf'ihe Arabs, which is the nard of the Greeks. The evidence 
is certainiy strong, and though it is very 'diBicult to connive how the Greeks 
and Arabs could ever have thought the jatdmansi fragrant, yet a Hindu 
gave similar testimony, and prodqdn^ a pai*oel of the plant, stat^ that when 
fresh it is exquisitely swe|||p and added much to the scent of rich essences. 
Dr. Roxburgh seems t# fflm been convinced by Sir Wm. Jones's reasoning, 
and concurs in his identIficqUtipi- But the present 8l|le superhitendant of the 
botanical garden evidently entertfuns a different notion, and states that the 

valeriana 
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Valeriana Jaidmami is little inferior in fragrance to others of the genus vale- 
rian^ which smeH abominably ill !* We must confess, dthough the subject 
is argued with Sir Win. Jones’s usual learping and dexterity, we do not think 
he has imadje out thetrase. There is, indeed, a point of no small importance 
to be yet cleared up in the outset of this inquiry, and it is by no means clear 
what the ancients dntcnd^ by^nard. The last pf Sir Wm. Jorfcs’a labours 
was in this department, and botany ^las the melancholy honour of crbwning 
his contributions to the labours of the Societj^ His catalogue of select 
Indian plants ^s an elegant illustration of the activity of his mind, and forms 
both a tasteful and learned introduction to the completion of that design, 
which it has been reserved for the present day to execute. Botany has been 
cultivated with more success than any other science in India; and the initia- 
tory, labours of Sir Wm. Jones have been followed by those of Colebrooke, 
Roxburgh, Carey, and Wallich, both in the Researches^ and beyond their 
palb, until at length the accumulated fruit of forty years is about to be pre- 
santtd tq^tfie ac^tance of thcrpublic in the volumes of a Flora Indica, 

• Mod, and Phil. Trans. Calcutta Med. Soplsty. 


THE VICES PP TIME. 

Time is a flatt’rer : on the young 
He all his crafty skill employs, % 

.^nd tells them, witjb|^ceitful tongue, 

Of promised gifts) of future joys. 

But when they reach th’ appointed hour 
When Time his pledges should fulfil, 

When wealth should droj) in plenteous shower- 
Comes beggary, or soiq^ other ill. 

Time is a tell-tale— probing first 
With kind bolicitude our breast, 

Learning our weaknesses — the worst — 

To him, as to a friend, confest ; 

Revealing then to us, to all, 

The proofs of every sly offence, 

And leaving us, like fools, to fall 
Victims of silly confidence. 

Time is a thief: he steals our wealth, 

Cur joys^nay tears our hopes away ; 

He robs us our youth, our health, 

With felon-laugh at their decay. ' 

To Time ril be a dupe no more, 

%he fiatt’ring, babbling, thievish elf ; 

ril watch bis tricks, Fll check his score. 

And cheat him, if I can. myself." 


0 . 
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LORD LAKE’S ATTACK OF BHURTPOR& 

To the Editor ^ the Asmtic Jou^l, 

Sxk: Some observations having appeared in the StcJamei*9 Chronicle^ of 
the 17th-19th of October last, in the shape of a fetter from Indian relating 
to the recent capture of Bhnrtpore, which se^ed to me to be gratuitously 
intended, or at least calculated, to vilify the dlpracter, or hnpugn the conduct, 
of the late General Lordltake, in reference^to the attaok of Bhurtpore in 
1805, 1 was impelled, by a sense of justice and duty (in failure of more able 
pens), to endeavour to shew the fallacious grounds of such injurious calumny, 
by addressing a letter to the editor of the same paper, under date the 17th of 
November last; but disappointed by no notice having been taken of that 
letter (although its receipt has been avowed), and the document being reported 
mislaid, and not attended to, ewing to the multiplicity of other subject% I , 
earnestly refer myself, sir, to your good offices, in the hope, that thf attempted 
vindication may be favoured with a place in the impartial, and less yierishable 
columns of the Asiai\a Journal ; to which end I proceed to repca( the sub- 
stance of the statement alluded to, and at the same time transmit, for your 
more ready reference, the extract to which it is intended as S| jBMply.f 

I most heartily concur in all the praise go justly due to the^e army which 
achieved the conque^it of Bhurtpore ; but surely, sir, neither the illustrious 
commander, nor the g^yiant troops which he commanded, could require or wish 
to see their heroic anasuccessful vi^ur parasitically emblazoned by invidious 
comparison, at the expense of their to less gallant, thougfi not equally success- 
ful, brethren, who, under circumstances of far difierent aud inadequate 
equipment, and having to contend with difficulties not to be remedied or sur- 
mounted at the time, failed to accomplish the actual capture of the place. 

That attempt, which wds ordered by the Supreme Government, was as 
necessary for our national honoftr, which had been treacherously and wantonly 
assailed during the hard-fought action with the foreign enemy, under the walls 
of Dceg, in November 1804, as it was unavoidable and indispensobJe for 
bringing the war with Holkar and his confederates to an issue, when they had 
leagued themselves with the chief of Bhurtpore, and allied their forces under 
the walls of his capital, whence they were succourpd and supplied. And now 
that attempt, ot rather the exertions made in its support, are stigmatized in 
the letter alluded to, as having been as ** hearllese as they yrereheadleisP* In 
the genuine spirit of a British commander, Lord Lake persevered in his exer- 
tions against Bhurtpore as long as he possessed the means of doing so with 
any possible hopg of success. Had he done less, he would have failed in his 
duty to his country, and to the government ^ served : the issue was in the 
band of Providence. And here, be it obsenred, tbot all the main objects 

(short 

« Tlietftldea|||Mi!ed (we lielieve) in ttfo Timc$ AsOfptper, li|^ wbenoe It was copied Into 

The {laaMgea of the article to which the ttrictures of our oorreaponaEt particularly relate, are the 
liollowiiig^-** Thuahaa Bhurtpore, fo long the boast and pride of Hlndooatan, ceased to tower, and at 
last lies humbled In her gore t^ir«nglag the many gaUatit fellows who tuHbred in Lord Lakcfa attaebs, 
ttiMcS uwre a» hoarOoto oaMe^ This army M under marchuig orders agaJnat the Rajah 

of Alwar, who reftiies to giwaj||||bla mliiilster that attempted to aiiaMlnate Ameer Bus, whom Cho 
OoTenimenC have patronfaed. JjHpa oneof ^hoodomturert towhom Lord Luke govo mwa^, thug uag, 
m Jagktru etoeete Alwar, /orwaM^angotkurtuaoeoptqfit. He (Lord Lake} U eeeme, had to diepm 
qfmattif In (he same way This AmaapBuic having never c e ased to igtrlgue and faitcnneddle with the 
Alwar govemmentever afaiceb bad at leA three of hb Angers cut off in a tussle with jorae fellows In the 
deth.”— Aejitr thieeamt Ameer Baa, who $e here, he knke a eqeundrat" 

Ariatie Joun. VoL. XXIII. No. 134. 3D 
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(short of the actual fall of the filace) which called for the attempt, were 
actually adiieved : the Rajah, wearied out by the arduous struggle, sued for 
peace, was happy to return to the relations of amity Vith the Company’s 
government, to pay a sum of money, not less than twenty lacs of rupees, 
towards the expenses of the war, and was further compelled to abandon his 
confederacy with our foreign enemies, who would otherwise have continued to 
overrun our provinces, and protracted hostilities at their pleasure, with a 
ruinous expense to our Govei^nient of war establishments, injury to our 
subjects, loss of revenue, and loss of reputation too. It would, therefore, 
seem difficult to conceive any becomiug motive for such gratuitous and 
unfounded calumny. 

The imputation exhibits in a forcible manner a fresh instance of what we 
have all, perhaps, had occasion to deprecate or deplore, viz, the propensity 
of mankind to judge and decide upon the merits or execution of measures by 
their result : as if mortals could always command success, and that that alone 
- were the only criterion of capacity, iitncbs, or merit. As well might the 
assault of Allygurh, an enterprizc of great daring, have been at the time it 
occurred, or be now, stigmatized with the epithets of rashness and folly, or 
heartless and headless; or the prompt attack of the enemy’s powerful army at 
the battle of Asaye, without wuitipgfor the junction of the co-operating divi- 
sion, under Colonel Stevenson, badi,,fi)c liproic exertions on those occasions 
not succeeded. 

Those brilliant exploits were of incalculable benefit at the opening of the 
war, and may truly be said to have insured its prompt and prosperous issue. 
Imperative considerations at the time den^ftbded and justified the heroic resolu- 
tions to hazard the enterprize in both instances. In the former, the attempt 
was no less imperiously demanded than its propriety was eventually demon- 
strated to all India. The protracted operations of a siege, at the very outset 
of the campaign, would have had a baleful influence on all the plans and 
objects of it, and, moreover, in the short space of seven or eight days, a fine 
and well-appointed army, with eighty or ninety pieces of ficld-ordnance (after- 
wards defeated on the plains of Debly, on the 1 1th of September 1803}, would 
have arrived to the succour of Allygurh, and even if not competent to raise 
the siege by force of arms, it could have efTcctually done so, by crippling the 
operations, cutting off our supplies, and the coininiinication with our pro- 
vinces. The success of that brilliant exploit, led by the gallant Colonel 
Monson, and H.M.’s 76tli Foot, left the Britisli army at liberty to pursue its 
career of victory, by advancing to meet the enemy’s army on the plains of 
Dehly ; by the occupation of that copital, the restoration of its aged monarch, 
the fall of A^o, and the battle of Laswarrie, which all ^(jhllowed in rapid 
succession, within the short space of two monlhSf and the consequent termina- 
tion of the war with Dowlut Ratf Scindiah, in Hindostan. 

Or, looking nearer home, the same fallacious criterion might have attached 
the like odium to the great captain of the age, for his'assault of Badajos, in 
1812, but for the sac|jebbful enterprise of General Pictotfs Wision, which, 
having established itself iu the castle or citadel, decided the fete of the place, 
when all the perseverance and heroic gallantry of tlq| assailants conld not 
overcome the obstacles and determined obstinacy of the defenders of the 
breach, and where the loss sustained considerably ^||^ded all the casualties 
of the three months’ siqge of Bhiirtpore in 1805,* firing which the besieging 
moy had not only to eneounter the usual difficdltica of a siege, but to con- 
tend 

• Badriost 1,095 killed, 3, 787 wounded; total 4.822.— Dhurtpovet kfflrd and wounded, 3,800. 
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'tend with » circamveUmtihg/nutDerous force of horab, &c. ondef'^Uolkar'niid 
his allies, constanthr harassing their eperatioos, intercepting their tappltee* 
and always on the ^ert, at every assault, to molest the camp, and occupy the 
attention of every individual capable of getting under arms, to resist ottadt 
on one side, whilst tlie fortress was assailed on the other.* 

Not satisfied with those endeavours to support and favour the besieged, the 
foreign enemy carried into execution, pending the siege, a farther measure for 
distracting the attention and dividing the fosce of^the besiegers, by the irrup- 
tion of a powerful body of horse, under Ameer Khan, into the fruitful pro- 
vince of Rohiikund, where, from connexion of tribe and kindred, that chief- 
tain relied on an insurrection in his favour. A less arj^ent spirit, and a less 
zealous army, might have yielded to such an accumulation of diffictilties and 
dangers, and have gratified the hopes of their combined enemies by raising the 
siege ; but that heroic commander, and his faithful soldiers, ** animated by bis 
example, and cherished by his applatise,** had not so learned their duty : 
making perseverance their parole, and providence their countersign, .the^siege 
ytis prosecuted with renewed energy, whilst the British and native cavalry 
(whose deeds on the^^plnins of Asia will survive the envy of succeeding gene- 
rations) pursued the invading force across the Jumna and Ganges, and with- 
out allowing the enemy time to plu^er^or repose, drove |fiem through the 
fine province of Rohiikund, 8pee(}jly impelling them to retrace their steps, 
and again to seek a resting-place under the walls of Bhurtpore. 

Far be it from me to make any invidious comparisons, my only wish is to 
render the due meed of applause to nil. I am filled with enthusiastic admir^ 
tion of the magnanimous commander and his gallant comrades, by whom thp 
salvation of Europe was achieved ; and my only object and motive is to rescue 
from cruel reproach and ungenerous calumny the memory of another illus- 
trious and heroic commander, and the meritorious army, whose gallantry, 
fidelity, and zeal, in a more distant, but not less arduous warfare, during the 
contest in question (the Mahratta war of 1803, 4, 5), excited the admiration 
and gratitude of all India, and called forth the recorded emphatic approbation 
and thanks of the constituted authorities in that country, and in Great 
Britain. 

On this part of the subject I will only add, I have the happiness to know, 
that sentiments very different from those which If. has Imcn my painful duty to 
^notice, have been expressed by an officer high in rank, and higher still in esti- 
mation, as one of the brightest ornaments of his Majesty^s service, who parti- 
cipated in the capture of Bhurtpore, and who, when writing on the subject, 
to friends in this country, rendered -a tribute of ample justice to the merits 
of the gallant '^^tions which failed of complete success in 1805; mainly 
ascribing that result to the causes stated in the foregoing observations. 

^ I will 

• So gremt was Uie diiparltjr of numben on these occasions, that It was found nveessary to throw our 
cavalry Into th^efamlva position of a hollow square, with the piSi&pm (six-pounder Sald-pleoes 
attached to eoclil(imi|it) at the^a i so as to pr^t afront to the surrounding host of hone, which 
thus kept themat armi>tength ; for the men in the service of the natlv^^owera. who generally provide 
thehr own hones, are not over-fond of risking Uieir property and livelihood when there is no other booty 
in view than round and gra||k Throughout that war,ao greatly did the enemy’s horse outnumber oun. 
that to those galloppen, aiuRo the necessity which was enforced, of relying ujion discipline and united 
ellbrt, by not allowing our ment» be drawn into Individual or desultory warfare with the enemy. In 
whkh, and In the mansgerneimp thehr honee, Uiety had many advantages, aided by their vastiupctlo- 
rity of numben, it Is no dlspatlftnwnt to say, the salvation of our cavalry may be materially ascribed ( 
and so forcibly was this impressed on^jthe ardent mind of Holkar, that when he soon afterwards fell into 
astateof iiwatiily, he was frequentiff heard to rave about galloppen and hone-artiUery, vowing he 
would never again have any Other dcKrlptlon of ordnance. 

2 D 2 
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I will only trespass further, sir, on your time and Talufd^le pi^, by a few 
words more On the concluding part of the letter idlnded to, wherein, as if to 
vilify, or indicate contumely, in regard to whatever Lord Lake had to do with, 
in the quarter in question, the writer traduces the character of the chieftain 
named Ahmud Bnkhbh Khan (the person, no doubt, alluded to by the name of 
Ajnecr Biix), concluding his remarks by the ungracious, and, as I apprehend, 
very unmerited epithet, ** as for this same Ameer Bux, who is here, he looks 
a scoundrel.” 

If, sir, you will do me the favour to embody with, or add as a note to, this 
letter, the correct and highly honourable description of Ahmud Bukhsh Khan, 
which is to be found in pages 227-B of your interesting .fouraat for August 
last,* it will abundantly supersede the necessity for my entering into furtlier 
explanation, than merely to add, that the said Nawaub is a gallant soldier, of 
very gentlemanly manners, esteemed and respected by all the distinguished 
public functionaries who have for so many years presided over the afiairs of 
the Honourable Company in that quarter ;f and that he was confirmed in the 
possession of a jaghicr, or small independent territory, as were other chieftains, 
through the agency of Lord Lake, under the orders of the Supreme Govem- 
ment, on the behalf of the Honourable Company, in testimony of the sense 
entertained of their fidelity and adherence to the cause and interests of the 
Government of British India, under iSifrcuipstanccs of greater reverse to out 
nrms than ever before occurred in that quarter ; and in which possessions, I 
am most happy to observe, the Government of the present day has afforded 
to them a salutary and honourable countenance and support against their intri- 
guing and envious neighbours. 

lam, sir, Ac. 

January lOM, Gangeticus. 

« The chanirtei given of Ahmud Bukhah Khnn iti the passage referred to above (which it would be 
Inconvenient to repeat hero), as well as hu services therein retorded, fully bear out our correspondent ho 
the praise bestowed upon thib chief; his tondmttowaidb the Alwar Raja displaced traits of generosity 
worthy of the brightest examples of antiquity .—L j/. 

^ In particular, the late A. Seton, Esq., and Sir David Oihtcrlony ^ names which only require to be 
tnentioDed to excite the most ardent admlxatlonj respect, and esteem. 


SONNET. 

THE SUTTEE.* 

Her lost fund wishes brcatlicd,— a fureuell unile 
la lingering on the calm unclouded brow 
Of yon deluded victim. JFlnnly now 
She mounts witli lofty mien the funeral pile, 

Where lies her earthly, Lord. The Brahmin's guile 
llatli wrought iu will;— fraternal hands bestow 
Tlie kindling brand ; — the crsM^kling embers glow. 

And fkikes of hideous smoke the skies defile. 

I'he worthless throng their willing aid supply. 

And pour the* kindling oil. The stunning sound 
Of dissonant drums,— the crowd's exulting en,— 

'Hie faiiing martyr's pleading voice have drownewT ; 

W hilc fiercely-burning rafters fall around, ^ 

And shroud her form from Horror's straining eye! 

D. L. Urea ARr sox. 

* From a nea edition of ** bonnets and other Poems/* In the prew. 
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LEGENB OF THB HINDOO TBMPLB AT TRITCHSNDOOR. 

Th£ following history of the pagoda at Tritchendoor^ or Teruchendoor, 
from the Pooranam, or tradition of the brahmins, notwithstanding its extravar 
gance, is curious, and worthy of record:*- 

Casibabrema Reshec, the eldest of the fourteen sons of Bruma, the creator, 
having married two women, named Thithee and Athithee, the former became 
the mother of the gods, and the latter the mother of the Asurauls.* 

Athithee had three sons, who proved far superior to the giants in stretch 
and valour ; the first was named by his father Surapurpana ; the second Singa- 
moga Suren, because he was born with 1,000 faces of a lion, and with 
2,000 hands; and the third Gajomoga SooreiK because be was born with 
the face of an elephant. These monsters having, by intense devotion and 
unexampled penances, obtained from the Almighty whatever gifts they prayed 
for, in such a degree, that neither the gods nor mortals could destroy them, 
that their authority and government was to extend over lOOB undom^, each 
consisting of fourteen loguint or worlds (viz, seven upper and ns many lower 
worlds), and that all the crcdtion, gods, giants, men, and animals, was to be 
subject to their will and pleasure. 

Having obtained these extiaordinar/^ifts, they returned to their father, 
and prostrating themselves bcfoie him, acquainted him with tlie extent of 
power they had acquired from the Supreme Being. He was sorry, because they 
would affect the Deverguls. The monsters desired their father not to concern 
himself about the Deverguls, whom they declared they would not suffer to * 
remain in peace, but persecute them with the utmost severity, from the iinpla- 
cable hatred which existed between them since the creation. 

They then marched from their fathciN capital, with a force consisting of 
innumerable armed carriages, elephants, cavalry, and infantry, extending from 
the north to the southernmost parts of the sea-shore ; and on arriving at this 
part of the southern countr}', encountered the godh,*!* defeated them all, and 
reduced them to promise submissively to remain in subordination to their 
authority, and pay an annual tribute to them. 

The Asurauls having thus defeated the gods, and reinstated them in their 
respective kingdoms as tributaries, they, by virtue of the powers granted to 
them by the Almighty, created a kingdom, and daused it to rise (tom the 
centre of the ociun, to the extent of 80,000 yojanehit in circumference, and 
denominated it Veeramayendrapoorypatnam, the walls of which and the 
palace, Ac. within were entirely of gold. The eldest brother and the next to 
him (with a lion’s face) remained in this fort, and assigned a separate fort for 
their third brother (with an elephant’s face), which ,wa8 created for him, and 
denominated Croweng^urry-purwadom. 

These Asurauls having thus established themselves in the midst of the 
ocean, and rendered the gods in general subservient to their will and pleasure, 
ruled so very Arbitrarily that eveo the Tremoorty (or Bruma, Vistnoo, and 
Seven) were not exempt from their trouble and oppression ; many of the 
Devei^uls, no longer able to endure the persecution of the Asurauls, aban* 

^ ^ doned 


* TcrrOgileiiioiiiten, orevU deiioQt, or nther a fpedet of glanto. 

t Deventhran, king of gods; Agree, ktog of Ore: JEnutthamendah, of death and hdl; NereeChae, 
of gignta; VanuMti, of doudsandrain; Voiwoo, of wind; Goberen, of rieba; and Eassnen, king of 
the north*eaet part of the world. 
t Ttwnteiitof each is leekoMd ten Malabar miles. 
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dooed their domiiiions and places of abode, and fled towards the northern 
pact of Mahamairupurvadom (an Immense mountain of gold, said to be in 
the middle of this world of earth), where they devoted themselves to strict 
penance, praying the Almighty to relieve them from the Asnrauls* Many 
other gods were made prisoners, and suffered the most ignominious treatment 
from them. 

The'' gods in exile having invoked the Almighty by fervent prayers and the 
most rigid abstinence, he honoured them with his gracious appearance, and 
promised to adopt effectual measures to destroy the Asurauls. 

Forty Sader^ougonis* elapsed, and no measure was adopted by Permaisuren 
(the Almighty) for the performance of his promise. The Deverguls, during 
these ages, experienced the greatest indignity from the Asurauls. They there- 
fore renewed their invocation with redoubled energy, and having, by the 
practice of certain mortifications and by strict abstinence, drawn the attention 
of Easuren f towards their sufferings, he appeared before them again. The 
Deverguls murmured at his ind.ffercnce towards them, reminded him of his 
former promise, and pressed for its accomplishment. Easuren thereupon 
commanded the Gods of Fire and Wind to transport from Kylasom the 
avr'i^uet ccvth, and that of Parvathee, to the Gunga of Casce (Benares), 

and to throw it into that holy river, from which he told them would rise 
Soobramonier, a god with six faces, who would in due time destroy the 
Asurauls and preserve the Deverguls. The two gods obeyed the order ; the 
was removed by the waves to a spot on the shore which abounded with 
long grass, from the midst of which arose Soobramonier. 

Whilst this god, in his infant stale, with six heads, twelve hands, and 
eighteen eyes, was playing in the grass, Vistnoo, the preserver, observed it, 
and immediately commanded tlic six stars named Kartigay to take care of 
the babe and give it milk. As these female stars could not conveniently 
suckle the babe at once, they prayed to Vistnoo to separate him (since six 
babes appeared to be united in one substance) in order that each of them 
might be able to give milk as commanded. No sooner did their prayers reach 
Kylasom, than each of them found a babe in their arms, which they affection- 
ately nourished with care. Permaisuren and Parvathee, having heard of the 
Inrth of Soobramonier, with six faces, twelve arms, and eighteen eyes, imme- 
diately left Kylasom, and proceeded, mounted on bulls, to the Gunga, accom- 
panied by the lesser gods and reshees. The moment Parva^e saw the bab^s, 
and learnt the cause of their separation, she re-united them, and applied him, 
in the manner it was born, to her breast and gave it milk. She took it with 
her to Kylasom, and assigned a part of it in which he might play. As 
the child grew up and improved, being without playfellows, she cast her 
'eyes at the ornaments on her ancles (which were adorned with the nine precious 
stones), and instantly nine gods sprung out of them ; they were called Nava 
Vceraul8,$ who became the playmates of Soobramonier, to whom they were 
extremely attached, and they proved his faithful compaoions. These Nava 
Veerauls having oncr' wished to have a force under their command,^ they 
perspired, and from tl)c sweat of each issued one hundred thousand petty 
gods. The eldest,' Veerabawoo, ^*as considered as the general, and his eight 

brothers 

•»£«ch Sadnyou^om compri«» the four ages of the world, according to Uie Hindoo chroiiology. 
t AnoUier name of the Almighty, 
i Called Terpay, Tamui. S 

t Nine heroes ; their iiomes are os follow i—Veera Bawgoo, Veera Kaberi, Veera Mayendnh. VeSm 
l*arenthren, Vecra Martcndcn, Veera Ratchathen* Veers I'hakcen, Veera Thcereii, and VOera Sooren. 
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brothers as inferior to him in rank, to the command of this nine lacs of pettf 
gods, and Soobranionier 'was regarded as their king. 

The Deverguls having a third time invoked Permaisuren, the supreme crea* 
tor, to notice their sufferings, and no longer to defer the promised extirpaition 
of the Asurauls, received an assurance that Soobramonier should be iinme*- 
diately deputed for that purpose. 

Permnisuren then called for Viswakunnah, the carpenter of Dewafogum, 
and commanded him to bring a ruddum, entirely of massive gold, and 
set with all manner of precious stones, so as to shine with the splendour of 
many millions of suns, and also to provide sufficient cc^rriages, elephants, 
horses, and infantry. These were soon ready, since Bruma, the creator (or 
rather the immediate agent of the creation) was present to create whatever 
was commanded by the Almighty. 

Soobramonier was then called by Easuren, who delivered into his hands a 
lance or javelin, called Jiullee^ which had the power of destroying all it was 
thrown at, and from which issued, as it flew, all kinds of weapons equal to the 
number of objects ; taught him how to make use of ustra* and sAtufira,f and 
ordered Brmna, Vistnoo, Deventhren, the Ashtatikkoo Paulaaur, or god of 
the eight regions of the world, tliirty millions of Deverguls, 108 Boothaga^ 
numguls (porters who watch the gates in K>lasoui), and 108 Spnanayaguls 
(chosen gods for warfare, who generally reside in Kylasom), to accompany 
Soobramonier with their respective forces in the expedition against the Asu** 
raids. The Nava Vcerauls, with their nine lacs of petty gods, were also 
ordered to accompany Soobramonier, who marched immediately from Kylasom 
with his celestial host, consisting of 330,000,000, and qrdered a part of the 
advancing party to attack Gujomoga Sooren at Crowengegurry-purwadom. 
During the battle, Veerabawoo, the general, and some other Deverguls, with 
some of their force, were craftily drawn into the purwadom, and made prU 
Boners by the monster. The moment Soobramonier beard of this, he sent 
the lance against him, which flew and split his breast, and after having broke 
his purwadom to pieces, ascended the upper regions, bathed and purified 
itself in the dgeua Gunga,f. and returned immediately to the holy presence of 
Soobramonier. 

Soobramonier was highly delighted at the exploit of the lance, and the 
imprisoned Deverguls having thereby been released,^ he desired Deventhren to 
take possession ^the said Crowengegurry-purwadom ; and having marched 
from thence with bis army, arrived at Tritchendoor, and finding the mouo* 
tain, by name Giinthaniathana-purwadoin, to be very high, on the sea-shore, 
and near to the capital of the Asurauls, he was so much pleased with the 
advantageous situation of this spot that he encamped here, and gave it the 
name of Srljentheporam,^ 

Soobramonier then consulted with Bruma, Vistnoo, the other gods, and 
rfcshees, relative to the measures to be adopted ; and it being determined in 
council that a messenger should be sent to Sooropurpana, advising him of the 
object of this expedition, Veerabawoo was fixed upon, and deputed accord- 
ingly to carry the message, which was, ** to demand from Soorapurpana whether 

be 

* V*tra, In Shanacriti signifies arrow. Soobramonier was taught to rehearse a prayer .whenever he 
had OGcaskiato dart ananow, which had the vktul of causing as many anows as may be uecoeary to 
issue ftrom it. at UJIrto, and destroy the enemy. ^ 

t ShuMtro signifies all manner of fighting weaiKiu 

i A river irnthe stberial regions. 

I Sd dmominated in Shansait for Trltchendohr. 
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lie would release the three millions of Devergub lie had enslaved^ and 
aolemply promise to desist from ever persecuting them in future, in which 
case he would be suffered to remain in the undisturbed possession and enjoy** 
ment of his kingdom ; otherwise to assure him of Soobramonier’s deterioina- 
tion to exterminate his whole race,*’ 

Veerabawoo ascended this mountain, and from its summit leaped with 
fiuch inexpressible force and fury, that the weight of his prodigious stature 
sunk the mountain to such a degree, that the root of it is thought to have 
reached the Padaulom. 

Veerabawoo flew in the Augasom (mthcrial region), and having reached the 
pagoda at the west gate of the Asurauis’ fort, he went up to the top of it, 
and from thence took a view of the amazing extent of the kingdom, and its 
charming prospects. The palaces, and other magnificent buildings, were 
entirely of massive gold, and enriched with different precious stones. From 
thence, having discovered the place where the Dcverguls were imprisoned, he 
contrived to make himself known to them, informed them of Soobramonier’s 
arrival here on an expedition against the monsters, and of his determination 
to destroy the whole race, and therefore that they might soon expect their 
enlargement. 

The messenger then transformed himself into the shape of a little child, 
and having entered the palace of Soorapurpana, went up, unsuspected, to the 
Kolloo Mundalom,* and there saw him seated on his throne, of undescribablc 
richness and splendour. Many beautiful damsels were on both sides, fanning 
him with the chamaroins. Many of the captive gods were obliged to serve 
him with betel, and to hold the padikotn (or spitting-pot). Many giant- 
heralds were reciting panegyrics in praise of his person, authority, the gifts he 
was endowed with, and his wondrous exploits; and many of the heavenly 
beauties were dancing before him. 

The messenger, Veerabawoo, was so struck with the majestic objects he 
saw, and of the liap])incss enjoyed by the tyrant Soorapurpana, that he was 
somewhat ashamed at the idea of speaking to him from below. He then 
thought of Soobramonier, and having silently wished for a throne superior in 
height and splendour to that of the tyrant, a throne of incomparable splen- 
dour, and higher than the tyrant’s, instantaneously appeared near it, with 
Veerabawoo seated thereon. 

Soorapurpana was astonibhed at the sudden appearance,^ud demanded of 
Veerabawoo who he was, from whence he came, and whiner he possessed 
the power of rendering himself visible and invisible, or whether he was a 
player come to exhibit his plays before him, and to receive some gratuity ? 
Veerabawoo answered, am neither the one nor the other; 1 am the 
messenger of Soobramonier, the son of Seven, and a commander of the 
celestial armies.” 

Soorapurpana having desired to know the cause and nature of the ermnd, 
Veerabawoo communicated it to him. Whereupon Soorapurpana laughed; 
but being quickly after enragdU at his presumption, called for Vagembaugoo 
Sooren (bis youngest son), and some of his troops, to punish him for daring to 
deliver the message. No sooner did Vagerabaugoo Sooren make the attempt, 
than the messenger took hold of them all by their legs, and dashed tfceir heads 
on the ground. As this massacre was committed by Veerabawoo in the hall 

of 
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of aiidieticd/iind in preaeitce of Soarapurpana, seated on hU thhme of atirtei 
and as he now expected to be attacked by a great number of the tyrant^s 
foMy considering the ball too small to combat with them, he disappeared, 
and Hew through the air towards .the south gate, where he encountered 
Yalley-mogah-Sooren (a valiant giant with the face of YauHe^^ a fabulous 
animat, who had charge of the south gate), and having destroyed him, returned 
from thence to Srijenthceporum, end acquainted Soubremonier of the result 
of his embassy. 

Soobramonier, exasperated at the disrespectful behaviour of the tyraqt, 
inimediately prepared to cross the sea. He mounted his rudJuiii of unutter- 
able splendour, accompanied by Bruina, Vistnoo, and innumerable other lesser 
divinities, and, with the whole of his formidable army, marched through the 
sea, which was so filled with dust, that it grew aimoht dry; and having 
arrived within thirty yogums of the Asusguls^ capital, he halted there, com- 
manded the water to divide, and caused an extensive city to rise. He gave it 
the name of Hemakoodaporapatnam, and encamped therc.^ 

Naraden Rcshee,f one of the holy prophets of Kylasom, having flown 
through the air to the capital of the Asurauls, informed Soorapurpana of 
Soobrnmonier*s approach with the determination to fight him, and to destroy 
him and his whole race. 

The tyrant, far from being terrified at the intelligence, laughed contemp- 
tuously at the determination of Soobramonier, firmly convinced that there 
were none in the 1,008 undoms within his jurisdiction, or in the whole uni- 
verse, able to cope with him, since the mighty gifts granted to him by 
Easuren could 'not be taken from him. Elated with this notion, he told 
Naraden that he would immediately detach one of his ofHcers with a small 
force, to punish Soobramonier for his picsmnption ; Naraden flew back to 
camp, and apprized Soobramonier of his intention. The Swamy Soobramonier 
ordered one of the Boothaganoms, with a small force, to meet the enemy. 
A battle took place, and the whole of them were killed; the commander of 
the enemy's detachment, named Doondonum, having alone escaped slaughter, 
they challenged each other, and having lost their weapons during the cn- 
■counter, after wrestling for several hours, Doondonum was lifted up by the 
Boothaganom and tlirowm aloil in the air. The moment he fell he arose again, 
and laying hold of his adversary, threw him also in the air; thus the two 
combatants tossqd|^p each other several times with great force ; the Doothu- 
ganom then beca^ enraged, and grasping an iron pestle which was laying by, 
gave Doondonum a blow on his head, and killed him. 

Soorapurpana, hearing of the defeat of his detachment, sent his son, 
Banot^peo, with a large force, consisting of armed carriages, elephants, 
horses, and infantry; previous to which he taught him the use of the os/m 
Jebam, and assuring him of victory over Soobramonier, despatched him whh 
his Wessiog. 

KTarndMi 

• Thb ptus know alM Csther Caamom, in CanSy. 

t jnUi prophst ii a dkUnguiBhail goo of Oruma, whoM Actiona are the aul^tof a pooranamf and 
baaira strong resemblanca to Mercury, lie is said to be a very wise legislator, great in arts and in armt, 
Mi ^ y iM Sminee iflni|^ the gods, and to favoured mortals, and a rousldan cif exquisite eklll. He was, 

th^eby foimting cootenUons, setting thm at varUkoe with each ottieri end exciting qu^Ms, gonfu- 
■hMt snd disorder amongst them i bat the mighty gifts acquired by him from the Aimlgh^ were auch 
**y* ^“^ *hem in awe of him, and he waa, conaequently, much respected. He could never be entrusted 
W«bsMS«ts, nor could he refrain from divulging Hat he knew, because jUs belly would swMltillit 
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Naraden Resh^ fapqe^Kl to SooluriiQiiopler the noarch of Ranoogapen. In 
eonsequence of this intimation, Soobramonier sent for Terabawgoo (the 
messenger at first), gave him the necessary verudooi (banners or trophies) to 
display about his iierson, with a ruddum of indescribable beauty and bri^^t- 
neasi a|^l put a force under his command much stronger than that of {he 
expected Banoogapen. He also communicated to him the use of the uHra 
Jebomf and having rendered him in every respect superior to bis foe, sent him 
from camp, attended with music. 

^ Verabawgoo advanced, and his van meeting that of Banoogapen, a skirmish 
took place, in which that of the enemy was obliged to retreat. Both armies 
soon after engaged for a whole day; Vecrabawgoo's was obliged to fall 
back and join their respective commanders (the Ettoo Verauls), who thereupon 
advanced at the head of their forces, and engaged that of the enemy ; the 
whole of whose troops were slain the Ettoo Verauls. Banoogapen attacked 
them singly by himself, and eventually darted the uttrom against them, which 
disabled the Ettoo Verauls, and induced thenv to call on Veerabawgoo for 
help. Veerabawgoo then opposed Banoogapen, and both darted, from their 
ruddums, numerous arrows at each other, from every one of which, as it flew, 
issued thousands, in showers. The body of Banoogapen being covered with 
wounds, and he becoming much fatigued, swooned for a moment, when 
Veerabawgoo aimed at his charioteer and killed him. He then cut ofi* the 
flag fixed on the top of his chariot, then the horses, and lastly the chariot 
also. Banoogapen, on recovering, saw that he was nearly overcome; he, 
nevertheless, took courage, and aiming at the horses of his opponent’s chariot, 
killed one of them. Veerabawgoo then drew from his armed chariot a weapon 
called Vitgera^oudim, and drawing close up to Banoogapen, gave him a final 
blow, which severed his head from his body. 

Veerabawgoo having thus slain Banoogapen, his whole army returned in 
triumph with the Nava Vecrauls, and communicated^ his success to Soobra- 
monier. 

The moment Soorapurpana heard of the victory of Veerabawgoo over his 
son Banoogapen, he, in great rage, ordered his ministers to prepare a greater 
force, under the command of two of his brave generals. His third son, 
Agnimogum (face of fire), hearing of the defeat of his brother Banoogapen, 
and of their father’s sorrow and rage, pressed forward, and offered to take 
the command of the army. He observed to his father, ^at Banoogapen 
had not sufficient experience ; but that he might depend on^is prowess, and 
be assured of his destroying the presumptuous Deverguls, and causing Soobra- 
monier to retreat, 

Soorapurpana was highly pleased with bis son Agnimogum, and commending 
lum, he detached him accordingly, at the head of the army, accompanied by 
tbe two sons of Banoogapen, to give them an opportunity of revenge. 

Naraden Reshee communicated to Soobramonier the news of the march of 
Agoimogupij and that he was advancing expeditiously to destroy his whole 
host.# m 

{To be concluded next monfA.] 
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THE BAmKplA UtEDICAL SERVICE. 

Tfi ikt Ediior^ihf Jmatk Joumai, 

Sir : Referring to a Debate at the East-India House respecting the mtU* 
tarj and medical services in India, one cannot but be forcibly struck Ji^ith the 
dej^iency of inforroation as to the details of the latter : to this deficiency 
alone can be attributed the pre&ent state of the medical service^ as to Us 
numbers, and as to the want of adequate remuneration of medical officers, 
who have not received a proportionate share of consideration ^lith the officesi 
of the civil, military, and clerical establishments. 

Having nothing to expect from any changes in the service, or its increased 
remuneration, I shall not be suspected of interested motives, in pointing out 
the incorrect statements of the Chairman, re-echoed by Mr. Wigram, upon 
that occasion. In so doing no personal diifi*espcct is intended ; the solo object 
being a statement of facts, which, it is hoped, may lead to more mature con* 
sideration of so important a subject. 

It is stated that the native troops have the advantage of a large medical 
stafi^ while the King's troops rely altogether otrthe sufgeont attached to them 
and that ** the Company’s troops have the ad\antagc of native dressers, 
which is by no means inconsiderable.*’ 

The following are the facts of the case: — a battalion in the King*i servico 
has a surgeon and two European assistants ; generally a European serjeattt 
in hospital, — almost always, a newly arrived assistant of the Company’s ser* 
vice, — one or two dressers or pupils, also from the Company’s service; and 
on all occasions of epidemic or endemic disease, or in any case of deficiency, 
Company’s assistants are attached to King’s regiments (without any advantage 
to themselves). I am not aware of any advantage from the Company’s staff, 
in which the King’s regimental service docs not partake, as to assistance ; 
on the contrary, during iny period of service, European troops have ever 
been considered as objects of the first anxiety, 

A Company's battalion has one European medical officer only ; often two 
battalions are under one medical officer (at the very time thet Company^i 
assistants arc lent to the King’s service) : it is true, surgeons’ names are attached 
to and bandied from one regiment to another, but the memliers of the regi- 
ment know not even their persons. The latest army-list from Madras will shew 
that not a sur|||bn is on duty with the corps to which his name is attached ; 
the appointment to the Nizam’s service— the residencies, — garrisons,— *ilnd 
some zillahs, occupy the surgeons, with the exception of half-a-dozen r<^- 
ments of cavalry. The two native dqgssers attached to a battalion are tbty 
inadequate to the proj^rtion of aid in a European regiment ; in the ifRtive 
regiment the single European medical officer (in times such as those of tte 
late few years) often works till he falls a sacrifice to his exertions for hihbrs, 
and the want of addstional assistance. The medical officer commences his 
professional duties after long and forced mi^es, when his brother ofSeers 
retire to repose. ^ 

It is, then, clear that the regimenial meixeal service of the Company is 
not on a par with that of hss Majesty's service; and it is equally clear, 
that the loss of human lives must be the consequence of the mistaken 
economy, of not sending out two medical officers for each regiment. It 
should be clearly ascertained, what npmbers are necessary to provide for all 
the duties of staff, garrisons, residencies, zillahs, sob^diary forces, &c,; 
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iind to leave to every regi men t two assistants — always present for duly except 

in case of swkness^^this uhinmtely wotiid prevc econonileaL ' ’ ' 

On the subject of remuneration of the Company’s medical servantSf 1 do 
not suppose it can be contended that they arc less useful than the other 
services ; their dutiei> are constant and arduous, not dependant on war or 
peace. The accpiirement of a proper knowledge of their duties, requires an 
expenditure of money and devotion of time at least equal to the other ser« 
vices $ indeed considerably exceeding them, except the chaplain. The expo* 
sure of life, in the tieatuicnt of disease, is greater than in the other ser* 
v||es ; yet the medical officer cannot receive from the service more than half 
the retiring advantages of the military officer^ however long he may devote him^ 
self to the service. It cannot be contended, in reply to this, that some ten 
or twenty persons have retired from each presidency with competence, 
because accident has thrown these few in the w'uy of advantages not open to 
the service generally ; nor will the consideration, that the early allowances 
of the surgeon arc greater, and the period of stMvicc shorter, than those of 
the military officer, affect the question. The thing to be considered is, the 
positive ami ultimate reward afforded after arduous duties, and exile from 
family and fi lends, and the comparative adiantugcs arising out of the respec- 
tive services. 

The facts arc simple : the civilian has emoluments which support the high 
station he holds, enable him with common attention to save a tolerable inde- 
pendence, and to pay monthly such a sum as secures him £1,000 a-year for 
life. 

The military officer, beginning in early life, supports himself (while the 
medical oiftcer is at great expense) ; gradually gets into good receipts, and 
retires on the pay of bis rank, after tw'enty-two years, but may remain to 
secure to himself £1,000 or £1,200 a-ycar retiring pension. The medical 
officer may devote his life, and never can retire on moi^ than half the sum, or 
£500. 

The chaplain, who, in general circiim&tnnccs, as to education, expense, 
and lute commencement of his career, is the only one in the situation of the 
medical ofHccr, has advantages in furlough and on retirement, superior to 
thelattcr. Why? — His pay from the outset is much higher — more than double? 

The surgeon commences with some advantage over the military man, but 
1ms none in the long-run ; liis promotion is slow ; bis chance of any advan- 
tageous situation very uncertain. lie is compelled, on attaiAing a superior 
rank, to serve in it two years before be can get the pension of that rank ; 
and no duration of service will give him more than half the sum granted to 
the military officer. He cannot get nior|» than £500 per annum. 

Is it possible that all tins can be known, and not redressed ? I bdieve not; 
it is inconsistent with the gcnerol liberality observed by the Directors ; but it 
wants ttti active representative in the Court. The medical body are not nume- 
rous ; and they do not attain riches so as to be enabled to ofier themselves as 
Directors^ or an advocate might be found. 

CheUenkam, ^ A Retiheb Surgson. 

. Jan. 8/A, 18%r. 



ROUTE ACROSS THE YOUMAH MOUNTAINS. 




Tm following Journal contains the detsdU of the proceedings of the detach- 
ment under Lieut. Trent, which crossed the Youmuh mountains by the 
Tongbo pass, to which reference is made in our last number,^ It appears in 
the Government Gazette of Calcutta. 

^d March. We IcR Padong-Mew at half-past five a.m. i passed the village 
of Naniysunah, it consists of about seventy houses and 200 inhabitants ; and 
the small village of Majectoo-Vouuh, consisting of about thirty houses ai^ 
100 inhabitants. Passed the deserted village of Koiigha-Youah, atashdK 
distance from the above village ; crossed a large nullah, about 150 yards in 
breadth, called Dingah Sliowah, at this time nearly dry, >^hich takes its rise 
from |the interior, and runs into the Irrawuddy, by the Koopoo nullah. Ar- 
rived aud halted at the village of Moonghce, situated on the left bunk of the 
Koopoo: the village has about 100 huts, but few inhabitants, who were very 
friendly, and supplied us with fowls, eggs, d:c. The road throughout this 
d:iy*s march was good, and fit for carriages of any description : water very 
plentiful. 

“ 24th March. Marched at half past five a. m. ; low hills on the right and 
left a short distance from the road, covered with thick forest jungle ; passed 
the small deserted village of Chaporce ; crossed the Koopoo nullah : on tl^e 
hills to the right a few pagodas and keotims were scattered ; after crossing the 
Koopoo wc lost all truces of the road. Tiie remaiuder of this day’s march 
was on the bank and through the bed of the above nullah, which we crossed 
fifteen times : there was no water procurable from it, merely a few stagnant 
pools, and the camp was supplied by digging. Halted on the right bank of 
the Koopoo ; the road very bad and difiiciilt, owing to the bed of the river 
being full of large fragments of rocks, consequently unfit for the passage of 
carriages : laden bullockl^uight with difficulty pass. 

25th March. Marched at the usual hour ; the road, or path-way, if it 
can be so called, much the same as yesterday : wc crossed over three ranges 
of low hills, the ascents and descents extremely steep. The first part of the 
march lay through the bed of yesterdays nullah, which we crossed twenty- 
two times, ascending almost imperceptibly : the Koopoo runs off to the 
southward : halted on the left bank of a small deaf running bilh stream. The 
road to-day was l^ad, and unfit for carriages or laden cattle of any description : 
the country throughout the march dry and parched, the hills covered with 
low jungle. 

** 26th March. Marched at the usual hour ; the march to-day extremely 
harassing; passed over two ranges of high hills, in sonfb places very steep, so 
much BO that we were^ obliged to use our hands as well as feet; crossed two 
dry nullahs, and halted on the right bank of the Matoun Showey Dui|ah, a 
clear running stream ; the hills still covered with thick jungle ; road qiute 
impassable for laden cattle of any description. 

27th March. Started at the usual hour; Ifft the Matoun Showey nullah 
on our left, and passed over two ranges of low hills ; observed the mariti of 
wild elephants and buffiiloes ; crossed three dry nullahs, and halted on the 
left bank of yesterday’s nullah : the road to-day much the same as yesterday, 
but mth plenty of water in the nullah. 
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88t}i MmK Marched at Bye a. m. ; left the Matou^ Showev nuUab on 
our leftj jfiOMed over Aree ranges of low hills, and ggaio net with i^'e tiboye 
nullah. The remaining part qf this day^'s march was in the bed and along the 
banka of it, which we crossed thirty-one times: halted on the right bank of 
the nullah, at the foot of the great Youmah hills,^ which separate the pro- 
vinces of Arracan and A va. The march to-day was attended with considerable 
toil, the rocks on the bed of the nullah being very sharp and pointed: a 
numlier of our Birmah coolies here deserted, which put us to very great 
inconvenience for the carriage of our provisions. 

0 ^ih March. Marched at day-break : the first part of our march lay 
dbrough the bed of yesterday’s nullah, which we crossed fifteen times; the 
nullah branches off to the right and left. We now perceived the great 
Youmah hills, and began to ascend by u tongue of land branching from them; 
the path was most abrupt and difficult of ascent ; numerous elephant tracts 
were here perceptible. The perpendicular state of the road was such that we 
had considerable difficulties to encounter, using our hands, and holding on by 
bamboos or other jungle, to enable tis to make good our way. At two p. m. 
halted to allow the coolies and stragglers to conic up : started again at three 
o’clock ; the whole face of the hills was covered with the thick male bamboo, 
which we were necessitated to force through ; our [progress was very slow and 
harassing. 

** The road to-day impassable for cattle of any description. The scenery 
around us hod a most pleasing effect : the hills covered with a bright vegeta- 
tion, and the clouds rolling beneath us, at once presented a sight novel and 
grand. To-day our ascent by barometer was about 4,000 feet: the track 
difficult, and wc often lost our road, which was discoverable only by notches 
in the bamboos, which, if once missed, caused us to retrace our steps 
till again discovered. Our march to-day commenced at sunrise, and ended at 
sunset : we attcm^ilcd at various stages of our juarc^ to procure water, but 
were unable to obtain any. 

** 30th Morch. Started as usual ; the morning hazy, the clouds rolling 
beneath us like the agitated ocean, which continued during the whole of this 
day’s march ; the ascent still steep and difficult, and at eleven a. m. distant 
from the last encampment, tlic barometer stood at ^5.64; thermometer 
attached 75 °, and detached 80° : this appears to be the highest part of the 
Youmah range where we crossed. The general feature of the country on the 
hills, the same as yesterday : our march was again from sunrise to sunset, and 
yet we advance^ little more than ten miles. Wild elephants were seen by the 
camp. We now were descending toward the plains of Arracan, when the face 
of the country began t(j^ change its aspect ; the thick bamboo jungle gave place 
to lofty magnificent trees, covered with rich foliage, and presenting to the 
beholder a scene of fertility highly pleasing. We were again disappointed in 
procuring water, and obliged to send people into the valley below, who, by 
digging wells, procured a small supply, very brackish, and not of sufficieiit 
qualily for the uae of our camp. 

“ 31at Match. Startfsd at half-past five ; the march to-day was one of great 
toil and difficulty, not a drop of water being procurable^ and the people 
fiOiing on the road froaMatigue and thirst: although some water had bm 
procured the day befbr^ it was of so bad a quality, and so scantily supplied, 
that the people bqgan to despair of gaining this necessary staff of life, and it 
required mudi p^esnaaioa to keep cbmr sfurits from pying way to despair : 
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the Burmese here bdiamt most nobly ; notwithstanduif; the &%ue of the 
marchi and being oblige^y when we hahe^* to send tnto the valley for watei^, 
they retraced their ste^isy canning with them bamboos, filled with this neces- 
sary article for the sepoys and followers who had dropped on the road ; some 
of our people came into camp as late as ten o*clock at night. The general 
appearance of the countr}'*wa8 the same as yesterday ; we descended very 
rapidly towards the plains. 

** 1st April. Marched at the usual hour, still descending towards the plains, 
and meeting with numerous tracks of wild elephants ; the guides frequen^ 
lost their way ; wc passed over eight ranges of low hills, covered with thNa 
jungle. At two p. M. halted on the right bank of the Yankooah nullah, which 
our people approached with delight ; this stream is transparently clear, and 
was hailed with joy after so many days of anxious solicitude. Nature here 
has scattered a scenery highly picturesque, which we were the more disposed to 
admire as we had been so many days closed up in forest jungle. We now 
looked forward to the prospect of soon seeing the end of our journey : we 
here rested for the remainder of the day ; the road from the hills to the plain 
was the same as yesterday, offering insurmountable obstacles to the advance 
of laden cattle or carriages. 

“ 2i\ A|>ril. The first part of our march lay along and through the bed of 
yesterday's nullah, which wc crossed fourteen times ; the nullah was fill! of 
large masses of broken rocks, deposited duiing the rains from the mountain 
torrents ; lefi the Yankooah nullah, and passed over a low range of hills, 
and entered a beautiful country interspersed witli hillocks ; at two p. m. halted 
at the small village of Tongho, where, for the first time since leaving the 
Burmese country, we beheld inhabitants ; it consists of about twenty huts, 
and is situated on the left bank of a large salt-water river, which the natives 
called the Tongho river; the road to-day was good, and might be made 
passable for carriages oB any description ; wc stopped here three days to pro- 
cure boats for our party to enable us to proceed to Ramree. The distance 
from Padong-Mew to Tongho is little more than eighty miles.’* 


SONNET. 

V 

FAMI. 

What’s reputation? Can a garland hung 
Upon the warrior’s bier recall his breath; 

Or posthumous applauses warm the tongue^ 
Steeped in the freezing pool of horrid death ? 

In vain would music’s sweetest notes be sung, 
Fraught with inspiring eulogy, among 
The tenants of the mouldering cells beneath«--p4 
But yet, though Fame nor rescues from the griVf^ 
Nor waHs^tbe blows that fill it; let foir Faum 
Due honour, gratitude, affection have ; 
She’s^Vinue’s^firm ally whojgain a nape^*^ 
The gieat, the wise, the virtuous, and the breveik. 
To AiidKi a( the last Ihmuv that we majr aave 
Somethii^X^iom death, g^vea jojjLbeaven doef 
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, EGYPTIAN HIEROPLYPHICS- 

‘ M. CftAKVoinoN has published, at Florence, n “ JiCttCT to the Oofce de 
Blafeatf d’Atilps on the new Hieroglyphical System of Messrs. Sj^n and Sejf* 
farth,” of which some aCroiint was given in an article inserted in our last 
VoliEime, p. 153. The reply of M. Chainpollion is so interesting, in many 
respects, that wc shall give a translation of it at length.* 


Tlie two works publibhed by Mr. Seyffarth, on Egyptian writing, and 
^Upecially his Rddimenla llieroglyphiccs^ came to my knowledge some months 
back ; an attentive examination of them soon convinced me that Mr. Sej^ffartli, 
or Mr. Spohn, whose doctrines that young scholar has adopted, extendi and 
propagated, suffering himself to be carried away by illusions which the study 
^ of the original relics could alone dissipate, had conceived a system altogether 
arbitrary for the interpretation of tlic Egyptian texts ; a system which, like 
that of Kirchcr, rested upon no scries of certain facts, but was founded upon 
assertions or views quite peculiar. I wibhed to leave to the learned, who, by 
their previous studies, are the proper judges in this case, the office of weighing 
the real value of this new method, and of deciding whether this novel system 
is superior, in clearness, certainty, and proof, to that which I have proposed ; 

1 have, therefore, refrained hitherto from publishing my opinion of the sub- 
ject. I did hope, moreover, that men of erudition, as well as those who 
attend occasionally to this branch of archieology, would speedily perceive 
what could be expected from the system of Messrs. Spohn an|] Seyffartb, when 
they learned that, after these two scholars had published the reading and the 
tramlailon of an Egyptian manuscript in tiic cabinet at Paris, the Greek text of 
thii very manuscript^ discovered in London by Dr. Young, did not confirm, in 
one single pointy the version of these two German scholars : a circumstance 
which plainly demonstrates the fallacy of the fiindag^entnl principles of their 
method. But this fact, which is susceptible of easy proof, since the Egyptian 
text and the Greek text of this manuscript arc both published, ddes not 
appear to have produced all the effect wliich might have been expected. Many 
persons, who indeed are not deeply acquainted either with Mr. Seyflkrth’s 
83'Btem or with mine, but who nevertheless know that all the bilingual inscrip- 
tions (that is, all the Egyptian inscriptions accompanied by their Greek trandif!- 
tlon, and brought from Eg\pt during the last four } ears) clearly confirm my 
83 *stem, which was made public before their discovery; and expressly contra- « 
diet the systei^of Mr. Seyffartb, which is applicable to them in no re^ct ; 
many of these^ persons, 1 say, still affect, notwithstanding, to hesitate, in a 
state of pretended phyosophical doubt, between the two systems. Others, 
more convenient, though more fatally for science, giving themselves no pains 
to examine on which side truth is to be found, loosely declare that we know 
nothinf positively yet respecting the graphic system of the Eg3*ptian8. 

In this state of things, sir, you desire to learn of me what are the prin- 
cipal points in which my system differs from that promulgated by Mesihw. 
Spiql^u and Seyffbrth, and to know my opinion upon the grounds of the lattcV. 
Anxious to diffuse light upon an arcbmologicai discussion, of the importance 
of whidi your ExcdUopiis fully aware, a discussion which it is deidrdble to 
wot 6 peed% termihnteci, interested solely in the progress df sdence, f wBi 
' endeavour to reduce the question to its real merits, by explaining,^ bridly and 
. '^-comparatively^ we bases of both systems. ' < 

* * The 
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The worky published under the title of Pr^cM da Sjfiteme HUrog/^pAique, 
comprehends the whole of my doctrine respecting the Egyptian graphic system. 
It contains, I believe, no assertion not demonstrated and supported by the 
quotation of a very great number of facts talf.en from the original monuments, 
and which every person may verify. 

** The Rudimenta Hierogfyphicei of Mr. Seyffarth consist, on the contrary, of 
thirty-seven paragraphs, containing a brief exposition of the fundamental 
bases of his system ; the author has not deemed it requisite to cite the ancient 
authorities or monumental facts, from whence he deduces his principles. 

** 1 have, therefore, proceeded by a deduction from material facts, and tth 
learned German has constructed his system d prion: a method which no 
kind of solid study can admit. Having pursued two modes of investigation 
io our researches so different, it is natural that our respective results should 
possess nothing in common. 

*‘The first fruit of my researches was to discover, in the hieroglyphical in* 
scriptions (taking, for the starting point of my operations, the bilingual monu- 
ment of Rosetta) the simultaneous use of three species of characters:— 1st, 
figurative charactersy or such as represent the forms of the objects they 
express; Sdly, iqniboltcal characters; 3dly, pkoncitc characters, or those 
which represented sound. 

** The ancient Greek authors, and particularly Clement of Alexandria {Strom,, 
lib. V. sec. 4), who of ail others has given us the most circumstantial details 
respecting the system of Egyptian writing, informs us, in fact, that hierogly- 
phical writing consisted of three sorts. — 

First, by means of letters, that is, by the expression of words^^-^a vrqurmi 
rM;^u*wss=these are the phonetic characters of my system. 

** Secondly, by the imitation of the object to be expressed— 
these are the figuratwe characters of my system. 

** Thirdly, tropically, by symbols and en%gmas^T^o^t*»tg rtvet; 
these are the sywhoUcol characters of my system. 

My first general results, obtained only from the comparative examination 
of monuments, are thus perfectly in harmony with what classical antiquity has 
unanimously transmitted to us upon this subject. 

** The system of Mr. Seyffkrth is, on the contrary, in direct opposition, in 
respect to this fundamental point, with monuments as well as with autliors. 

First, the learned German does not admit, in fdet, figurative characters in 
the hieroglyphical texts (Rudim. Hterogl, sec. 35, note 107); but in rejecting 
without cause the assertion of the ancients on this head, how happens it that 
he did not discover the actual existence of these characters upon those monu- 
ments which he has been able to study ? The copy in his possession of the 
hieroglyphical inscription of Rosetta (an inscription upon which he teHs us he 
has founded his system) roust have been very incorrect, since he has not per<- 
cpived wayfigyrahve characters there : wheat (line 4), temple (lines 4, 9, 11, 
Mid (line 5), priest and priestesses (lines 5, 12, twipe, and 18) image 
(Kite 6)b (Kne 7), statue (twice in line 8), chapel (thcee timos in Kne 8, 
twice in line 9), aspiek (line 9), tetragon (line 9), pbytoctery (Kne 9), man (Igpe 
13), smd stele {Vam 14); these image-ebameters occur in those parts of Ae 
Ufroglyplucal text corresponding to those in the text where such 

objectaare distinctly mentioned. I observe, in addition io tl?ese d^surefaett^^ 
that there are no manuscripts* that Uiere b no single oup ninoqgst the 
tbomends of Eigyptbn has^reUrfs existing in Europe or eb^wbere, in the 
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hieroglyphical legends, of which it would not be easy to point out Jigurative 
characters in ubuiidancc : thiti kind of character docs tlicrefore exist in hiero- 
glyphic writing, although not remarked by Messrs. Spohn and Seyfiarth. 

** Secondl} , these learned persons recognize as little tiie existence of the sym^ 
holicaly enigmatu'aiy or trojneal characters, in the liieroglyphical texts* 1 ac- 
knowledge that, upon this point, I cannot help feeling the utmost astonisliinent 
at this contradiction, in a manner so formal and without any species of proof, 
of a fact which all classical antiquity concurs in attesting, and which is even 
confirmed by the most superficial study of the Egyptian relics : Diodorus 
Siculus, Pliitarcli, ClcnicnK Alcxandriiius, Eusebius, Porphyry, Jamblichus, 
Amtnianus Murccllinus, and a multitude of other authors, not only s|)cak of 
the symbolical characters of Egyptian writing, but even cite a great number 
of them, the explanation of which they give, and which wc find upon the 
original tnoiiuinciits with a value evidently analogous. Moreover, wc possess, 
in the w'ork of Hornpollo, the very translation of a book written by an ancient 
Egyptian, for the specific purpose of explaining a very long scries of jy»i- 
hohcal characters belonging to Egyptian liieroglyphical writing. Can wc 
hesitate a single moment? On the one hand, we have classic authors and 
monuments affirming and demonstrating the existence of symbolical signs in 
the sacred language of the Egyptians; on the other, Messrs. Spohn and 
Seyffiirth, who pretend to deny systematically the existence of this order of 
characters, without producing the least proof in support of such an assertion. 

I am astonished that Mr. Seyffiirth should not have perceived in the Rosetta 
inscription, the words go/d, silver^ goodSy good, powevy namcy Egypt, pane-- 
gyncy god, life, living, day, month, yeai, writing, &c. &c. in the Greek text, 
rendered in the corresponding passages of the liieroglyphical text by isolated 
characters, very evidently symbolical. 

Thirdly, according to these scholars, hieroglyphic writing is composed only 
of character letters, that is, of signs, which, taken individually, represent a 
sound ; every hieroglyphic is phonetic, according to Messrs. Spohn and Seyf- 
farth, who recognize only a writing altogether alphabetical in that of ancient 
Egypt. This opinion is opposed at once (as it has been shewn) to monuments 
and to authors, who agree in describing three sorts of characters in Egyptian 
hieroglyphic writing, one figurative, onothcr symbolic, and the third phonetic. 

1 flatter myself that I was the first to demonstrate the existence of a certain 
number of phonetic characters in the Egyptian hieroglyphic system ; but I 
took good care not to generalize my discovery too far ; I have confined ita 
application within those limits which the monuments themselves assign. My 
alphabet, published more than four years ago, has received, and still receives 
daily, new confirmations, cither by means of bilingual inscriptions discovered 
in Egypt, or by the felicitous applications which have been made of it to the 
great monuments of Egypt by Mr, II. Salt, his Britannic Majesty’s Consul- 
general at Cairo, who, previous to these experiments, which he has had the, 
noble candour to make public, had absolutely declared against my system. The 
success of my researches is entirely owing to the rule which I prescribed to 
mi^elf in studies so pregnant with illusions as these, namely, to proceed pnly 
upon material facts ; to establish upon them my convictions, aud then to 
explain th^m clearly Me the conviction of others. Thus, for example, my 
alphabet is founded upon the comparison of the proper names Pidmy and 
Cleopatra, written in hieroglyphics ; proper names which are doubtless those of 
these two personages, as was previously demonstrated by the three texts of 
the Rosetta inscription, and the Greek inscription engraved upon the base of 

the 
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the Egyptian obelisk at Philoe. By means of hieroglyphic letters, of which 
these' two names give me the certain value, I was enabled easily to discover 
upon monuments the hieroglyphical names of all the Greek kings and queens 
of Egypt, as well os the various legends of fourteen Roman emperors ; it was 
by means of these names, which were corrected, one by another, that I com- 
pleted with absolute certainty my liierogl>phical alphabet. It contains more 
than 1 20 characters really distinct in form. My alphabet, in short, rests upon 
a solid basis, since it is possible to demonstrate uncxCcptionally (as I ha\Q 
done) the value of each of its constituent elements. 

** Although Mr. Seyffapth’s system admits only signs purely alphaheiical^ in 
Egyptian writing, wc seek in vain to find in his works on what data, on what 
demonstrative fact, he o/fers to our faith (and the expression is not far-fetched) 
an immense table, comprehending a popular alpimbet, composed, according to 
his account, of 6,000 characters ! This number will indeed appear very mode- 
rate if we consider that Mr. Spoha attempted to demonstrate, by an algebraic 
formula, the possibility that the sum of the Egyptian alphabetical letters, 
hieroglyphic as well as hieratic, amounted to 67f>>000 ! Happily, in a case of 
this sort, an algebraic formula is not sufficient to establish, in point of fact, an 
assertion contrary to good sense. At present, wc have only to do with the 
6,000 alphabetical characters of Mr. Seyffiirth. 

** 1 shall repeat on this occasion what 1 have said elsewhere : the very consi- 
derable number of origioal Egyptian monuments which 1 have studied, in the 
course of fifteen years, in the museums or collections of France and Italy, 
have furnished me with kittle more than 800 or S)00 hieroglyphic characters 
really distinct in form. It will consequently be asked how it could happen that 
Messrs. Spohn and SeyfTarth, who knew nothing of the collections either of 
France or Italy, and probably very few of those to be found in Germany, 
could have exaggerated to such an extent the number of the signs of Egyptian 
writing. It is also difficult to conceive how Mr. Seyfiartli can present us at the 
close of his work with such an enormous scries of pretended Egyptian alphabe- 
tical characters. It is possible that this colossal table has prejudiced many 
persons in favour of the new system : I confess that it is a matchless effort of 
patience, but it displays neither exactitude nor fidelity. I do not hesitate to 
assert, 1 8t, that three parts, at least, of the signs engraved and explained iit 
this table never really existed on any original Egyptian monument; and 2d\y, 
that these original nioniiments exhibit, ordinarily, a very great number of 
signs which are vainly sought in the immense alphabet of Mr, Seyffarth. 

** But all this may be easily explained : the two learned Oermnns have had the 
misfortune to labour, in decyphering Egyptian writings, not upon orifftnai texts 
inscribed upon obelisks, mommies, bas-reliefs, papyri, See,, luit upon dejiigm 
and engravifigs of inscriptions executed in Europe by artists who, in general, 
do not express truly w'hat is found upon the originals they profess to copy, but 
only what, with their inexperienced e^'es, they think they see. Hence this 
extraordinary number of pretended hieroglyphic signs, which are, in fact, only 
errors or unintentional creations of modern designers and engravers. But In 
addition to this, Mr. Seyffarth, venerating the characters reproduced by these 
engravers, even to the smallest touch, has discovcrcdoccasionally a new sign^ 
or the* decoTHpotition of signs, either by marks of a effinge of value, which he 
haa named diacritical lines, or by simple ornaments — ^for this scholar has dis- 
covered ornamented letters, even In the demotic writing, the number of signs 
ill which is multiplied almost tenfold by the aid of these fanciful variations or 
distinctions. 
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** It appears, therefore, evident to me that a syetem established upon auch 
ruinous bases can conduct only to conchisions contrary to truth, and if not 
injurious, at least useless to science. The unfortunate experiment which hat 
been made, by the authors themselves, in the application of the system to the 
Egyptian manuscript of Paris, of which they were ignorant that a Greek 
translation was in existence, affords the exact means of judging of the confi- 
dence due to all the other translations attempted by the uiedium of this same 
method. 

The system of Messrs. Spohn and Seyffarth, which, as may have been 
already seen, is formally opposed to hUtorical authority, and which is (if I may 
So express it) alien to the monuments of Egypt, since it explains a very consi- 
derable number of signs which those monuments do not exhibit, is, besides, 
in contradiction to the natural course of things, in all times and places. Is it, 
in fact, credible, that a people should agree to use an alphabetical system 
Composed of 6,000 letters ? Can we conceive it possible that a child must 
have been obliged to class in his memory more than 200 arbitrary signs before 
it was able to represent a single one of the twenty-five sounds or articulations 
of his spoken language ? 

“ Unfortunately, Mr. Seyffarth carries improbability still further ; since, not 
content with the enormous alphabet of 6,000 characters, he is obliged, in 
order to reconcile what he calls his transcriptions from the Egyptian texts, to 
suppose still that each sign, amongst these thousands of characters, has not 
a fixed value, but is capable of expressing two, foucy and even six difierent 
letters. What an endless and inextricable labyrinth ! The reading of a 
written text, according to this method, must be a continual divination. A 
system built upon such suppositions as these is condemned in the outset, by the 
fact of the absolute impossibility of its existence. 

** Let us, however, consent to believe possible wliat cannot be ; let us admit 
with the author the fundamental principles of his system, and see what its 
application to the Egyptian texts will produce. If the system of Mr. Seyf- 
farth be well founded, the transcription of an hieroglyphical text, by menus of 
the new alphabet, ought necessarily to produce (since, according to him, it is 
entirely alphabetical) words, phrases, and periods belonging to the Egyptian 
language, and disposed in conformity to its grammatical rules. , 

It has been demonstrated that the greater part of the words in the ancient 
Egyptian tongue are preserved in the language called Coptic, which is ancient 
Egyptian written with Greek letters, and interspersed with a number of Greek 
words, introduced by the mutual intercourse of the two people, but subject to 
the rules of Egyptian grammar. The rending of the Egyptian texts, after the 
method of the learned German, shonld therefore produce words and phraseSf 
if not absolutely identical with, at least approximating very closely to, the 
Coptic language. 

** But this never happens. If those scholars who are well acquainted with the 
Coptic tongue will examine the transcriprions of Mr. Seyfiartb, they will per- 
ceive, from reading the f.rst line, that there is neither Egyptian syntax nor 
Egyptian forms of grammar, nor Egyptian words, unless they are complaisant 
enough to consider, for example, the words Ao, noo, out, galou^ nocoeoCf 
oucha, ihebteh, whi^ Mr. Seyfiartb thinks he can read in the Egyptian 
texts, as identical with the genuine Coptic words ahi (life), noute (god), oubh 
(to add), schltl (sacrifice), nischeoui (altars), oueb (priest), ouoteb (libation), 
which the learned Ijrermau cites to justify his translation. We shall see, by 
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and bye, that it is only by means of arbitrary suppositions and dianges of 
value in the characters, that Mr. Sc^'ffarth is able painfully to produce such 
words as the aforegoing, which belong to no known tongue, but of which he 
nevertheless gives us the meaning. 

" Those persons who are acquaint^ wid^ Coptic, and have studied my plan 
systematically, will remark, on the contrary, that, in my different works, the 
application of my alphabet, formed of signs the value of which is at once fixed 
and established by palpable facts, being made to those parts of the hierogly- 
phical texts where characters of sound are discovered, the result invariably 
gives words, perfectly identical with those in Coptic, which the general sense of 
the inscription requires in this place. It is thus that, in my Pricu of the 
graphic system of the Egyptians, 1 have established, in the hieroglyphical 
texts, the existence of most of the monosyllables or dissyllables, which in 
Coptic express the grammatical modifications, as well as that of a multitude 
of terms, such as nouns, pronouns, ver^s, adjtclives, prepositions, and conjune* 
tions, which are found in the Coptic. 1 have, moreover, read upon monu* 
ments the names of most of the Egyptian gods, just as the ancient Greeks 
have transmitted them to us ; proper names always written, hicroglyphically, 
in a fixed and invariable manner; so that I have never been forced, like Mr. 
Seyffarth, to suppose that the name of Osiris, for example, is found in one 
and the same text, of seven small columns, written in five different modes, 
namely, Osaraz, Osr, Osar, Otzar^ and lastly, Osdiraz, 

**Such are the radical differences which distinguish the system of M.Scyflarth 
from that which 1 had previously proposed. My work is sustained upon mate^ 
rial facta ; that of the learned German rests only upon a series of suppositions. 
The results which have also been already obtained from numerous applications 
of my system, have enriched history with several centuries of genuine facts, 
at the same time that they daily illustrate more and more the religious system 
of ancient Egypt ; an immense conception, which includes the original source 
of a large portion of the religious creeds and philosophical systems adopted 
by the ancient nations of the west. 

I am encouraged to hope, that from this rapid exposition of facts, tho 
learned will be enabled to pronounce upon the comparative claims of Mr. 
Seyffiu*th*s system and mine. They wiU have to choose between a system 
opposed to classical authorities, contradicted by monuments, and which all 
the bilingual inscriptions demonstrate to be ill-founded, or altogether vain ; 
and a method in perfect accordance with ancient authors, founded upon 
original monuments, and which has been confirmed, Ist, by the hieroglyphical 
and Greek inscriptions on four Egyptian mammies now in London, ^ris, and 
Turin ; 2dly, by several bilingual papyri in the collections of Paris, Turin, 
and London ; 3dly, by several bilingual obelisks in the Salt collection ; lastly, 
by the dedicatory Greek and hieroglyphical inscriptions on several temples in 
Egypt, copied upon the spot by Mr. Wilkinson, for the communication of 
which I am indebted to the friendship of Sir Wm. Gell.” 
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THE INDEPENDENCE OF GREECE. 

It Appears from the reports in the public journals that the three leading 
powers of Europe — England, France, apd Russia — have at length interposed 
effectually on behalf of the unfortuUhte weeks, by jointly representing to the 
court of Constantlpoplc the expediency of recognizing the independence of 
the Greek provinces ; and declaring their determination, in the event of the 
Grand Seignor*s refusal, of sending consuls to Greece, and treating that 
country upon the footing of an indojicndent statu. 

Whether the (Sree powers have been ttjuched with conijiag-ion at the shame- 
ful treatment which the credulous, tni*>tiiig Grecians have nniIcr«'onc at the 
hands of the p8Cudo-phllanthiO|).sts of England, or whether ihcv tliink it time 
to put a stop to a species of civil war, wiiich, from the weakness of both 
parties, threatens to be intenninablu, we have no dala to dctciininc: the 
latter is the roost probable of the two motives. 

It is not difficult to foresee, in this recognition of Grecian independence, 
the germ of the future fall of the Turkish government : a cumbrous, ill-com- 
pacted system, which has been preserved from ruin for many years solely by the 
jealousy of the states of Christendom. The Grecian provinces constituted 
some of the finest portions of the Ottoman empire; the tribute extorted, in 
various shapes, from the unhappy race subjected to Turkish tyranny in those 
countries, enriched the coffers of the impd^fal treasury ; the naval power of 
Turkey depended almost entirely for the supply of seamen upon its Greek 
subjects : in short, the court of Constantinople was indebted for the sinews 
of its political strength, in a great measure, to the inhabitants of Greece, 
whom it might, by prudent and conciliatory measures, have rendered still 
more subservient to its power, but whose rancorous hatred, on the contrary, 
it provoked by inisgovernment and persecution. 

It is not merely the loss of a territory productive of revenue, and abounding 
in jiolitical resources, which forms the entire sum of injury to be sustained by 
the Turkish government through the emancipation of the Greeks, but the 
contest which preceded it has revealed the absolute weakness of that govern- 
ment, to a degree far exceeding the expectations of its most sanguine enemies. 
The Greeks have been exposed to difficulties and disasters which could never, 
have been anticipated, and which no people struggling for political existeneq 
ever before incurred. They have not only been exposed to the attacks of open 
enemies, but have suffered perhaps more serious and permanent injuries 
through trusting to false friends and incompetent advisers. They have been 
treated like the vile bodies upon which practical philosophers essay their expe- 
riments. Yet, notwithstanding the unforeseen impediments which obstructed 
the efforts of the Greeks, their former masters have been unable to reduce 
them to the yoke. Such palpable impotence clearly shew's the injustice of 
forcing the Greeks to return to tbeir allegiance, which the Turkish govern- 
ment is incompetent to require, since it has sufficiently proved itself unable to 
fulfil the reciprocal duty of protecting them against a powerful foe. 

Marked by such strong discriminating features as the two people are, it is 
surprising that an earlier attempt was not made, on the part of the Greeks, to 
emancipate themselves from slavery ; in which they would always have found 
themselves encouraged by the sympathies of their fellow Christians in the 
West, and might perhaps have met with more real philanthropic aid than at the 
present period. They would ha\e been unfortunate beyond all precedent had 

they 
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they fallen into the hands of a party of frlende in England, at any antecedent 
time, who would have treated them as our modern Phiihellenics have done« 

It is surprising, too, thaf at the period when modern travellers in Greece,* 
at the beginning of tfxe seventeenth century, reveled to Europe the condi- 
tion of that classical countr}', the birtih-place of tlSe elegant arts, and the only 
scene where the models of pure archili^tiilk could still be studied, a holy fer* 
vour hod not arisen in behalf of the descendants of tho$c to whom we are 
indebted for these precious relies, and against the barbarians who were either 
labouring to destroy them, or who guarded the access to them with scrupulous 
jealousy. When Deshayes, the French traveller (the first modern who has 
given us any account of Greece), visited Athens, between thIPyears 1081 and 
1030, the monuments of that celebrated city were in comparatively good con- 
dition. The finest, indeed, existed in all its glory. He describes the Parthe- 
non as then entire, and unimpaired by the ravages of time, as if but recently 
erected. This temple existed entire even in 1687. What time had left 
untouched for centuries, the perverse industry and fury of man in a few years 
have almost destroyed. Destructions succeed each other with such rapidity 
in Greece,” says M. tic Chateaubriand, " that frequently one traveller per- 
ceives not the slightest vestige of the monuments which another has admired 
only a few months before him.”* 

The author wc have just quoted gives an eloquent picture of what Greece 
was for some centuries before her. late struggle (which has not yet been 
attended with much improvement the aspect of the country), which it is 
impossible to read without wondering at the apathy of the people who could 
submit to it, whilst living amidst objects which excited so strong a recollection 
of the ancient glory of their country 

You would suppose that Greece herself intended, by the mourning which she wears, 
to announce the wretchedness of her children. The country in general is uncultivateil, 
bare, monotonous, wild, and the ground of a yellow hue, the colour of withered 
herbage. There are no rivers that deservo Uic appellation ; but small streams and 
torreuts that are dry in summer. No farm-houses, or scarcely any, are to be seen in 
the country ; you observe no husbandmen, you meet no carts, no teams of oxen. 
Nothing can be more melancholy than never to l>c able to discover the marks of 
modern wheels, where you still perceive in the rock the traces of ancient ones. A few 
peasants in tunics, with red caps on their heads like the galley slaves at Marseilles, 
dolefully wish you os they pass Kali spera^ good morning. Before them they drive 
asses, or small horses with rough coats, which are sufficient to carry their scanty rustic 
equipage, or the produce of their vineyard. Bound this desolate region with a sea 
almost as solitary ; place on tho declivity of a rock, a dilapidated watch-tower, a for- 
saken convent ; let a minaret rise from tlie midst of the desert to announce the empire 
of slavery; let a herd of goats, or a numl>er of sheep, browse upon a cape among 
columns in ruins ; let tlie turban of a Turk put tlie herdsmen to flight, and render the 
road still more lonely ; and you will tiavc an accurate idea of the picture which Greece 
now presents. 

The physical capacities of the country and the people may, in a few years, 
if afforded free and uninterrupted scope, repair the misfortunes of centuries. 
Greece may, in future tiroes, fill as respectable a rank amongst the nations of 
Christendom as England did before her naval and commercial superiority 
began to give her pre-eminence. 

In the meantime, a very different fate awaits the state from which the Greek 
provinces are to be detached. Turkey is marked with all the signs of decay, 
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and has exhibited, within a very recent period, symptoms of internal dis- 
organization, which indicate that the process, begun by debility, will be 
'accelerated by other causes. 

It is a curious subject of speculation to consider the probable effects upon 
the great political system of a disjunction of this once mighty empire. The 
several parts of it must cventual^^go^ augment the territories of its ndgh- 
hours, saving such portions as the Gr^s themselves may be able to secure 
in the general struggle. The adjustment of the various claims, for wliich there 
exists no competent tribunal, will probably be productive of wars, in which 
England, though no otherwise interested than to see fair play, will most likely 
be involved. Iln! consequences of this change in the various relations of the 
European powers may reach even to the East, and British India may feel the 
effects of a. struggle which she has liberally subscribed to assist. 

After all, however, the Greeks, if relieved by the powerful interposition, 
which, according to report, is to be made in their favour, may become a prey 
to intestine broils and civil wars, which will protract, if not prevent, her 
complete regeneration. There is wanting in Greece some master mind, in 
whom the people can confide, possessed of talent and energy suflicient to 
control the bad, and to direct the energies of his countrymen to proper 
objects. If instead of a Washington or a Bolivar, he should prove a Bona- 
parte, the Greeks would be gainers by being secured from the horrors of long 
continued anarchy, which is equally destructive to political freedom with the 
abject bondage they have heretofore endum. 

Some disposition has been manifested by the Greeks to adopt the very 
objectionable policy of placing themselves under the authority of a prince 
chosen from the family of some European monarch, as an expedient to 
interest the prejudices of the legitimates in their favour. Let us hope, how- 
ever, that they will not have recourse to any foreign domination whatsoever : 
whether a foreign prince be recognized as king or protector, the governing 
power would be nearly the same ; it is a schcine which would be inconsistent 
with their rapid growth as a free people, and deteriorate the elements of 
their political character. 

Whilst upon this topic, wc cannot help expressing our surprise that no 
further steps have been taken in the matter of the Greek loans. The indi- 
viduals whose characters arc implicated in the transactions find it, perhaps, 
politic to let the subject sleep ; though it would redound more to their credit, 
if they are really innocent, to keep public attention on the alert, until justice 
be done them. But what are the bond-holders and the retd philhellenies 
about ? Their objects cannot be forwarded by affairs remaining in statu quo. 
No visible progress is made in equipping the steam-vessels, the delay in which 
all parties agree in condemning ; and even Mr. Hume has not anrfdunced the 
result of the reference, which he publicly proposed to make, of his conduct 
to arbitration. 
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TITLES OF THE RAJAH OP RAMVAD. 

{TrauMatad from, one 1/ the Title- Ihieds m the pouetaon of I'le Iturmastnom JiriihiHvn, 
engmwd an lojijier-plale.) 

Gbaced Mrith the conslnnt pregenc^K MiA a Letchme,{a) anti tiic most ho- 
nourable ruler of the earth ; sovereign orDevaiiagaruin (i. Htimnatiapoiuiif)), 
mighty monarch and protector of LS/iaifoMoolfih[b) (his own kingdom); destroyer 
of the enemies* forces ; performer of his promises ; punisher of evil doers ; 
usurper of all countries seen by him; retainer of his conquesj^; establishcr of 
P«wH</iewj*(c) kingdom; securer and promoter of Shohns'{d) knfftlom ; possessor 
of power to Conquer the Tm^damundalom i{e) superior to the kings on earth; 
royal hunter of elephants in the provinces of Guluni, Congoo, and Jaffna; an 
ornament to, and supereminent above, the just and upright kings on earth ; 
preserver of his royal dignities ; brilliant as the meridian sun ; descendant of 
tiie BLin; clothed with ornamented robes replete with pearls; chastinei* of 
calumny; destroyer of traitors and ingrates; superior to those that prove 
rebellious and wicked; hiiiubler of the disobedient ; fierce like a >oung lion; 
a lion at the head of his army of valiaut heroes ; a lion to his foes and against 
oppressive kings; furious like a mad lion; a siuu tiiary to all who confide in 
liim ; guardian of virtuous w'omcn ; subduer of the feudal government ; watcher 
of Tondy Port; lidor of spiiitej horses; entitled to the banners bearing the 
marks of the famous Hanoomanj^T) Garuda,(xf) and Singum ;(A) equal to 
Curna(*) in liberality, to Durmah Kajah{4:) in patience and compassion, to 
Bcerna(/) in valour and warfare, and the greatest warrior on earth; to Ar- 
joonen(wi) in the dexterity of darting an rows, to Nugoola(w) in horseman* 
ship, to Agu.stier(o) in gifts of wit and wisdom, to Sattm Arichundra(;i) 
for speaking truth ; possessed with the art of pleasing the fair sex ; delighted 
with the constant charms of music, songs, and poetry; admired by the most 

beautiful 

(a) Jlfci/iA I^tchmr {or tlic great 1 ctchmo) u the gocItlci»8 of be.iiity, ikhcit, tfrain, courage, valour, 
jciy, cloquoiirf, inatnnmny, ami every otlier felii it>. She is one of the wives of VIstnoo. 

{h) Shaito Mnulah H\gn\hL‘S the sou them (ouatry, extending from Marianich Kody (a sca'port about 
one league bevoiid Cottaputnani) to Capet'oinonn. 

(c) Vauntfifn — The ancient kfiifis of Madura so ( died. 

<rf) Viri/cM—The ancient kings of Tanjore so tidied. 

(e) Tonda Arunrfo/rwi, the country in tlie iiorUi extending from Congeverain to Tiipctty. 

I/) ITtaMutnttnh u famous inonkey, who was of cHscntial S 4 .r\J<e to tli^ofl Uanui, wlien he encouutereit 
the great and magical giant Havftnm, H»)vcrcign of VaJI Lunga, or all ('eyion. 

(g) Garuda, king of kites, a awlft winged bird, on which Vistnoo, in tils benevolent expeditions, is 
wafted through Uie air. 

' (/i) the name in Taniul for lion. 

(t) Curtta, a prince fostered by King Tereyiithren (who Is affirmed trt liavv flourished in tlie last 
cantury of the third age of the world), and famous for his ttoundlcts generosity. 

(k) Burma Rajaht a king renowned for his benevolence and virtues, lie is also affirmed to iuve 
reigned prosperously in the third age. 

(/) Derma, one of the five brothers of Dunnah Ra|ah, next to him, and famouh for having been a 
most valiant and warlike person, and for his remarkable battles. 

(m) Arjoonen, the third brother of Durinah llajah, and the favourite and pupil of the god 

Kristnch ; his principal weapon in war was the gaundtwm, or bow ; and famous fbr the victories 
gained by him by this single weapon. ' 

(n) Nogoo/a, the fourth brother of Durmah Rajah ; he was cnducti with the gift of rendering every 
old, impotent, or spiritless horse touched liy him, vigorous and spirited, and therefore famous for 
having rode the most spirited and untractablc horses. 

(») Abetter, a mightv moonoe, or reskee, and the principal of the seven famous .and respectable 
reshees. lie is famous for having Invented the Tamul, and the several' arts and sciences in that lan< , 
guage. He is Ixdicved to have obtained^iinmoitallty and other great gifts, and to exist until Uiia day 
in the hUlb about Courtallom. 

(p) Sattta Artchiiruira, a king descended from the sun, and supposed to have flourished in the 
Tredayougum, the second age of the world He was the king of Ayotee, and famous for having ever 
spoken and adhered to truth. 
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beautiful women; successful in all his enterprizes; equal to RamaCq) in 
conquering and subduing tyrants, or wicked princes; regular supporter of 
those dependent on him; triumpher over his enemies; destroyer of the 
wicked; frustratcr of their projects; upholder of the innocent; remarkably 
bold and spirited ; unshaken in foi^udej equal to King Somen (r) in acts of 
charity; a zealous votary of Srven; pktron of the Brahmins; sovereign of 
Shembee Vullanaud ; favourite of the great Lctchmc; a king whose legs are 
adorned with bells and other marks representing the heads of his enemies, 
thereby denoting his valour ; and finally, remarkable for his zeal and fidelity 
in managing the;)Affaira of Ramanada Swamy. 

tfl) Aama— thii was the name taken by Vistnoo in his sixth incarnation, when he was 1mm Into the 
world as a prince to destroy the giant Ravanen, because he caused himself to be worshipped as a 
divinity. 

{r) Hnmeti was a king renowned for the numerous rhuttranut which he caused to be built throughout 
bis kingdom, and tlie liberal donations made by him for giving rich food daily to innumerable [leople. 


MANG-HAOU-JEN, THE CHINESE POET. 

Mano-haou-.ti:n was a native of Seang-chow, in JIoo-plli. In his youth he 
was liberal and virtuous ; he lived in retirement till the age of forty, when he 
mixed amongst the poets at court. The minister Chang-kow-ling was a poet; 
also Wang-wei, another minister, who inyji^d the bard to his house, where 
the Emperor Yuen-tsung (A.l). 745) paid a visit, whilst Mang-haou-jen was 
present, jvho, it is related, crept under the bed to hide hinibelf from the 
Emperor. His host, however, discovered him, and his Majesty desired him 
to come forth, and recite some of his poetry, which he did, and received an 
invitation to tlie imperial palace. On tJie appointed day, he met a merry 
party, whore he played and drunk, and neglected to keep his appointment, 
which vexed the Emperor, wlio declared he would have nothing to do with 
the rude poet. The latter, however, never repented it. He seems to have 
experienced the fate of Western poets; he died extremely poor, leaving his 
family in great distress. His name, however, was esteemed; a splendid tomb 
was built over his remains, and his friend, Wang-wei, had a likeness of the 
poet painted, which he hung up in a paviiiion called by his name. 

It is reported of Mang-haou-jen, that be was in the habit of mounting an 
ass in the iiiid.st of snow-«torms, and going in quest of pear-blossoms ; observ- 
ing* “ my poetical meditations are most active in the midst of wind and snow, 
and on the back of an ass !*’ 

The poetry of Mang-haou-jcn, like most Chinese poetry, consists of 
shoot pieces, referring to some particular incident. The following lines, 
written On passing the Night in the Hill-Chamber of the Priest Ne^, waiting 
for Ting-kung, who did not arrive,” will serve as a specimen: — 

The evening sun has passed yon wustern hills 
And shadu«vs till the vallies> llie pale moon. 

Pine-shaded, sheds a softer, cooler light, 

Whilst bubbling streams and breezes court the ear. 

See from the hills the wood-cutters latiirn ; 

Tlic darjpening mist drives feathered tribes to roost. 

Ibe hour is come when bashful brides retire 
But I must wait, witli solitary harp, 

And solace me amidst this ivy bower. 
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THE HARVEY ISLANDS. 

The following particulars of the Harvey Islands, a small cluster in the 
vicinity of the Society Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean, are extracted 
from a journal of some missionaries who ^sited them in the latter part of the 
year 1825.* ' 

Manaia. 

This island, which Captain Cook improperly called Mangeen, is included 
within a barrier of coral rock, from twenty to seventy feet in height, in which 
there are some openings, from whence there are paths to ||||tc interior. The 
cultivated portion of the island consists of six large vallies, containing 
plantations of taro, plantains, te-root, cocoa*nuts, and^ bread-fruit, but the 
latter is by no means plentiful. Great scarcity is sometimes felt in the dry 
season, when many of the ||itivcs die through actual want. Two causes 
mainly contribute to this evil ; first, the great idleness of the people ; secondly, 
their propensity to theft, and even wanton mischief, owing to which planta- 
tions of young bread-fruit, and other trees, arc sometimes plucked up. Rob- 
bery of this kmd is so very prevalent that all the cocoa-nut trees have dried 
leaves fastened about half-way up the stem, in order that by their rustling 
noise they may give notice of the acts of def^redators. 

The number of inhabitants in Manaia amounts to between 1,000 and l,t500. 
Some of them have embraced Christianity, but the king and principal part of 
the people continue idolaters. 

Manaia was partitioned between five chiefs (or kings, as the missionaries 
term them) whose names were Numanatini, Teao, Paparani, Teuruorongo, and 
Katuu ; but the first, having vanquished the other four in war, now rules 
supreme. The island is divided into six districts, each governed by chiefs, 
possessed of great authority. 

The natives have five principal deities, named Oro, Tane, Tcahio, Toahiti, 
and Motoro ; to the first they offer (though rarelyV^uman sacrifices. They 
have also maraeSy and there arc certain sorts of mth which arc chteenicd 
sacred amongst them, and which cannot be worn by every person. Men and 
women are not allowed to eat together in Manaia. 

They have a strange method of disposing of their dead. On one of the 
highest hills is a very deep hole, or pit, probably connected with the sea, into 
which they promiscuously throw the bodies of their dead (paying no regard to 
rank, age, or sex), Mljkhout any other covering than a piece of cloth, fastened 
round with a cord. They bring them from all parts of the island to this 
receptacle, and it is the only one that has been used for ages. The stench 
arising from it is dreadful. « 

Infanticide is unknown here, so that from this cause and the few diseases 
in the island, through the slight intercourse of the natives with Europeans, 
the population increases The missionaries and the captain of the vessel were 
the first white men who had set foot upon the island. 

The language of this island approaches nearer to that of New Zealand than 
to the Tahitian ; the «g and h being very prevalent, and the A and f entirely 
omitted. The natives displAy great ingenuity in the fabrication of their cloth, 
canoes, stone-axes, and ear-ornaments ; their heads are profusely covered with 
figured cloth, red beads, and sinnet of beautiful workmanship. Indeed, 

there 

* The journal m publibhed in the Tranaactions of the MiMionary Society, or Quarterly Chronicle, 
January 1827* 
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there arc no islanders in these seas that equal the Muiuiians in the inanutac- 
ture of their sinnet^ 

Rarotonga. 

The number of inhabitants on this island is from 6,000 to 7f000. Three 
chiefs, named Makea, Tinomana, and Pa, formerly governed it, between 
whom were frequent and bloody wars-; but the sovereign power is now by 
universal consent vested in Makeu, who has become a eonvert to Christianity, 
and has given evidence of his sincerity by discarding all his wives (eight in 
number) except one, by his constant attendance at school, and his attention 
to religious instruction, as well as by his ready acquiescence in every plan 
proposed for the spiritual and temporal benefit of his people. He is a fine 
handsome man, ancMins eight sons and four daughters. 

The progress of Christianity has been more rapid in this island than in the 
Society Islands ; this has been the fruit o|j^tlic labours of two Tahitian 
teachers, during the last two years, previous to which, the island of Raro- 
tonga was scarcely known to exist. 

The natives, when idolaters, worshipped four principal deities, namely, 
Tnaroa, Buten, Toahiti, and Motoio; the two last correspond in name 
to the deities of Manuiu. No human sacrifices were offered to these deities. 
Theie w’cre arreoii amongst them, but they never murdered their children, 
except females at the birth. In their wars, the heads of the slain were cut off 
and piled in hcjifis in the maraesy and the bodies formed a repast for the 
conquerors. Before the converts acquiicd tlieir present superiority, they had 
a battle with the idolaters, who annoyed them perpetually, and threatened 
destruction to llicm and their religion. The idolaters were routed in the 
(.onfiict, lea\iiig their gods in the possession of their antagonists. The latter 
treated such of their idolatrous countrymen as they took prisoners with 
kiiulncss, and released them ; hut they returned in a body, and declared that 
having lo&i Uicir hcndi (alluding to being seized by the head, which is a mark 
of captivity), they were lost; adding that their gods had deceived them, and 
the} wishcil to be enrotiiSlifi amongst the Christians. The captured images of 
the deities, fourteen in iiunihei, and measuring about twenty feet in length 
and six in diameter, were l}ing prostrate in the missionaries’ settlement, like 
Dagon of old before the ark. 

The settlement of the missionary teachers is situated at the entrance of a 
beautiful \ alley, three miles in extent. It contains several hundred houses, 
of which 180 are plasteied. The king's house, wh^ measures thirty-six 
feet b} tw’cnt}-four, is plastered, and tastefully fitted up with painted cloth and 
oniuincntal shells It contains e ight rooms, with boarded floors. Adjoining 
is aii^tlior pl.istercd house, 138 feet by sJO, in which the king eats, and 
where his servants and dependants reside. The house in which the two 
Tnlniian teachers teside is ninety feet by thirty, mostly floored, and containing 
various apai tinents, furnished with heflsteads, sofas, arm>chairs, and tables, all 
of native manufacture, under the instruction of the teachers. 

The whole island is one ciilthatcd garden ; the sides of the hills, in short 
every place w'hero food will grow, is filled with taro, plantains, pumpkins, 
sweet [lotatoes, and the te-root. Cocoa-nut trees are very scarce, and Makea is 
anxious for a suppl} ; and also bread-fruit trees, which the natives care little 
about. The population generally are addicted to agriculture; men, women 
and children being constantly employed in the plantations. 

'i'he king and p' i^'^ipal chiefs can read well, and learning is making rapid 
progress amongst the people geiieruliy. Plurality of wives is entirely abolished. 

Aitu- 
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Aitutake. 

The settlement on this island is upwards of two miles in length, consisting 
of numerous white cottages, shaded by large aito trees, wliich produce a 
picturesque effect. A coral pier has been built for the more convenient 
landing of boats, at the extremity of which is a flag-staff, upon which a flag is 
hoisted when a vessel appears in sight. The pier is 600 feet long, and eighteen 
feet broad. 

The number of plastered houses here is 144, many of which ore furnished 
with bedsteads and sofas. The houses of the principal chiefs arc substantial 
buildings, but not so well finished us those at Rarotonga. The women make 
bonnets, and the men wear well-made hats. Nuinbers of the natives can read, 
and they arc diligent in learning, though much of savage manners remains. 

A scarcity of pro\isions prevailed here, as well os at Manaio and Rarotonga. 
This island has very little watqj^ and in tl|| dry season (from June to Novem- 
ber) the few springs arc dried up, and they arc obliged to dig holes, which 
supply them with water of a dark colour and bad smell, which is owing partly 
to the rats, who, as soon as a fresh hole U dug, flock in numbers to qiieiuh 
their thirst, when some of them ore drowned and putrify in the water. 

Mautii. 

This island is completely surrounded by a coral reef, without a single en- 
trance it) any part for the smallest boat to land. The reef is formed into 
ridges, from ten to twentj feet high, below which arc low'cr ones, with deep 
holes between. The onl} mode of access to the interior of the island is by 
leaping out of the boat upon the reef, where there is least surf and where 
the sea is shallowest, wading and walking over the ridges of coral rock, 
which is difficult ns well us dangerous, for two "miles, the distance which the 
reef extctids inland all round the island. 

The scttloineiit is about four miles in t!ie interior; the number of in- 
habitants docs not exceed "200; their appearance is neat and decent; the 
women well attired, and few of the people without yjhatR or bonnets. The 
island was visited, in August 18"25, by Lord B>ron, in the Blonde ingstie, who 
testified his approbation at the jirogrcss made by the natives in civilization. 

Mitiaro. 

This little island is barren and unfruitful ; the iphahitants, w'ho are about 
100 in number, find it difficult to subsist, and look thin and rniserahlo fronv^^ 
w'ant of food : they wish to remove to the Society Islands, They are attentive 
to instruction, and diligent in learning. ^ 

Atui, 

The island of Atui is uneven t the bills are of moderate height, aiicflevel 
at the top ; the vallies arc deep and spacious. On the summit of one of the 
hills, in the centre of the island, stand the houks of the chief and teachers, 
from whence the prospect is delightful. The bulk of the people have forsaken 
the teachers, returned their books, and relapsed into idolatry ; though the 
chiefs and a few others still attend instruction. The women appear to he in a 
degraded and debased condition ; they are compelled to till the ground, dress 
the food, and do all the servile work ; the men, when not employed in fishing, 
live an idle life. The vallies are filled with cocoa-nut trees ; but the bread- 
fruit tree is scarce ; and the aiUe, or Chinese mulberry tree, has been con- 
sumed by the hogs. Theft Is severely punished at Atui. 
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CHINESE NAMES * 

Surnames did not exist in England till the era of William the Conqueror ; 
in China they prevailed at least two thousand years before. The Fih4cea^nng^ 
or hundred family names or surnames, is the title of a small tract which 
contains most of the Chinese surnames. It is one of the first books committed 
to memory by children when learning the sounds of the characters. There is 
an edition called Fih-kea-‘Sing-kaou4eo^ or an inquiry into the hundred family 
names, which contains a brief historical account of the origin of each family. 
The first name which occurs in it is that of Chaou, who being promoted 
by King Mfih-^^ng to the government of the town Chaou (B. C. 930), his 
descendants took the name of the town as their family distinction. This 
name was placed first in compliment to the Sung dynasty, whose surname was 
Chaou, and at the coinmenccme^ of which dynasty (corresponding to the 
era of William the Conqueror) this little tract was compiled by an aged 
scholar. 

If it be a mark of the savage state (as Pliny observes of the savages of 
Mount Atlas) to be anon^mi, and if the state of civilization is to be estimated 
in proportion to the number of names existiirg amongst a people, the Chinese 
are the most civilized nation on earth. The Romans had three names : a 
preenovtcn, and cognomen; the Chinese have generally fonr^ and some- 

times six names. The following are the dificicrit names used in China : 

1 . Singi the family name ; the name of the clan, or surname ; the nomen of 
the Romans. 

2. Mxngi the name, equivalent to the Roman prccnomeny or Christian name 
of the people of modern Europe : of these the Chinese have Mrre, viz, 

3. Joo-mifig^ the breast or milk-name^ the name given to a child soon after it 
sucks the breast of its mother, 

4. Shoo-vnngf or book-name ^ the name given to a bo} when he goes to 
school. 

5. Kivan-nitngy or official name (the lost of the three), a name given in to 
government by literary graduates, members of mercantile companies (Hong 
merchants), or other persons wdio have concerns with government. 

6. Ts%ey the character or name which men take when they marry. 

7. liointj titles taken by men of fifty, or fathers of married children. 

The joo-niing j$ given to the infant in the following manner: — A month 
being 'completed , after . the birth of the child, it is brought out by the 
mother, niul after its head is sliaved, and it is dressed in clean clothes, the 
mother worships the godde^ ftwan-} in, and the father pronounces its name 
before tlie friends who arc invited to be present : this ceremony is called 
Mw&n-yue, and the entertain men t whidfi acotmpanies it, Shlh-ke-tsew. The 
Shoo-ming is given by the master when a boy first enters at school. The 
master pronounces the namd kneeling before a paper, on which is written the 
\ name of one of the sages of antiquity, and supplicates his blessing on the 
scholar. The master is then seated on a throne, or stands (commonly) by its 
^e, while the scholar worships him, by kneeling, rising, and again kneeling, 
putting his forehead to the ground each time. This ceremony is called 
K*hae-heo ; a large party is invited to an entertainment on the occasion, who 
make presents to t)ie young scholar. The tsze is given by a father to his son, 

upon 

• ( onipilvil cUielh rn»ni Dr. Murrisvii'a ChinMe Dictionary, m vnexhus iiisot Ming, and Kwam. 
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upon the marriage of the latter; on this occasion also friends are invited ; the 
ancestors of the family are invoked and worshipped, the occurrence is an- 
nounced to them and their blessing implored. On this event the father adds 
two characters to hia.own name, which make the baou. 

The etymology of Chinese surnames is, in many instances, borrowed 
from the names of places ; some names are deduced from incidents in the 
lives of the founder of the family, and some from the character of the 
person. The surname Chaou^ before-mentioned, affords an example of the 
first. The surname Le, which signifies a pear, is derived from the circum- 
stance of the first of the family having dwelt beneath a pear tree, when 
endeavouring to avoid the malice of King Chow, B. C. 1 1 1:^ '^The surname 
Afa, which is the character for a horse, is taken from a title of distinction 
given to the founder of the family, in allusion to the martial ipialities of the 
war-horse. 

By the laws of China, under tlic clause tung st7ig wet hwan^ or persons of 
the same surname marrying/’ it is enacted that in all cases where persons of 
the same surname intermarry, each individual shall be punished with sivty 
blows, and the parties shall bejf^rated : the female shall be returned to her 
kindred, and the property aiti^ jjMents confiscated to the state 1 

The Chinese do not like that the mitig, or praenomen, should be mentioned 
or written without sonic qualified epithet of respect attached to it. Hence 
the ming name is called meaning that which is to be mentioned with 

reverence, or avoided altogether : on this account the pricnoiuen of an 
emperor is not inserted even in the dictionaries of the language entire, but with 
some line or lines omitted in order to make it appear different from his name. 
From this instance of ^superstitious etiquette, wdiich proscribes the common 
use or profanation of an imperiul name, some characters have become per- 
manently altered in the inode of writing them. 

The names iuqiosed by Chinese parents and friends, as well as those 
which the parties themselves assume, are always intended to be ktih^tscang^ 
ox fortunate. It does not appear, however, that they practise ononiantiat or 
the fortelling of a man’s fortune from the elements of his name : although 
their soothsayers predict the events of a person’s life from considering the 
hour of his birth, inspecting his hands, face, and the structure of liis^bones: 
with reference to the latter mode, the Chinese say kwci-kuh^ *‘1 noble, lioncs 
and tseenJiUh, “ ignoble bones.’* There is an abusiVe iiiode' bf speech amongst 
them, derived from the same circumstance: your* \^ o1q Body is edmpobed 
of mean bones.” ' \ 

It is not esteemed rude to ask a person’s name. There arc several modes 
of doing this : the following pompous ohrascology is merely civil 
tsun sing ta ming, I beg to ask |bur nbnourable ^rnaine and great name^” ’^or 

Ts’hing wan kaou sing ta ming, I beg to inquire your eminent surname and 
great name.” This is the language of all tanks, from the highest to tl^e poorest 
and most obscure. The answer is : ** My mean surname is — o/ it may be 
said without ceremony : Sing Chang, ming King “ surname Chang^ name 
King.” Of a third person it may be asked, ” Ho sing,” “ what surname ?”’1pr 
in a direct address from a superior to an inferior, or amongst equals in un- 
ceremonious speech, it may be asked, “ surname what ? name who ?” i, e. 
what is yonr name and surname ? or what is your surname ?” They ask 
the same question without prefixing any pronoun, thus : ** Kaou sing^ ta 
ming ” — f . e, lofty surname and great name ? 


In 
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In writing, there are single Burnames and reiterated surnames, or such as 
consist of a single character, or of two characters : the latter are called double 
surnames. 

The Chinese express the whole of thdr surnames by f;^e words Plh sing, or 

the hundred sing,*’ which is a general term for the people, as appears from 
the follov mg passage in a Chinese writer : Plh sing ke^imy min shoo yay 
f. c. ** Pill sing denotes the common people within the royal domain.” The 
senbc of the term is also observed in the followmg pessage from the Shoo*king^ 
referring to the virtuous example of the ancient King Yaou (fi. C. 2^30) : " He 
was able, by the influence of liis great and illustriotiB virtues, to unite all his 
Qumerous kinJ^d within the nine degrees of consanguinity; these being all 
' united in mutual harmony, he traiiqitilli/ed and promoted the lustre of the 
people's (plh aing) virtues; and his own people (plh sing) being rendered 
illuhtrious by their virtues, he joined in the bands of amity all nations. Oh 
how great then the change to goodness, and how peaceful the state of the 
black-haired |>eo|>le!” 

The discOlfsolate condition of a person deprived of the aid of his own 
kindred is* thifs described by an ancient She^king : 

Ev'n the forsaken, soliUiiy * 

Hath loa\c‘B to tbnn a <ool utnbrngoous L>o\\er ; 

Ilut 1 must wander desolate, forlorn 
'Tis not that other beings tlicre are none 
Of human foim ; but none are of ni\ kiii — 

Ah * heedless and unfeeling passeis hy, 

Will none of you attach youi selves to me?— 

. Alas ! how is it, when ii marrh bereft 

Of kin, and must needs aid, tiiat all desert him * 

To the curious in Chinese philolog\, it is worth remarking, that the word 
smg is compounded of the radical ncHy a womans and the adjunct lo be born ; 
the propriety of the bignificatiou of the term is not very obvious from Us 
elements without the aid of a comiueutator. 

W'e may add to the afoivgomg, that, besides the varietl use of the name 
(properly T&o called), respect to the individual uddiesscd is di noted in China 
by different inodes of allocution, according to the relations of the respective 
parties to each other. The use of epithets of respect to a person is called 
ching-hoo. The character /Vir/e is always included in siicii addresses: t’hae 
ting is an epithet applied to three of the liighest officers of state; it is also 
use<l in episCoh|,ry writing as a mark of respect to the person written to. 
T’hae kea is an address e<juivalcnr to ‘‘einineiU sir;” laOu t’hae, ” vciierAble 
sir;” heung t’hae, ” exalted brother.” T’hne foo, ” your honoured name,” 
is an expression used on the address orli^tteB||k before writing the name. 

The history of titles opens a wide field : the She^kwan^poo, or book of 
authority on this subject, commences at the period of B.C. 3S50 ! 

• ** The too tree ts thrice mtrndiiced m the She-king, and is always a metaphor of a solitary, deatb 

lute, forsaken, and comfortless sL-iti *'^nnntnmtairu rm thu She-kimr. 
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THE CASE OF CAPTAIN McNAGHTEN. 

Tvf the £dUorqf the AskUtc Jourml* 

SiE : In the eariy par| of this month I forwarded the enclosed rejoinder to 
Mr. Buckingham^ in consequence of his remarks on 013 ^ original “ Reply ** to 
his numerous and foul slanders. I have bad it returned to-day in con- 
sequence of a note fr^ myself to the printer of the Oriental Herald, de- 
siring to know whether' it was tolie published or not, and 1 take the liberty of 
sending it tp you, together with the printer’s letter, with a request that you 
will, if 3 *ou can, give it a place in your ensuing nuuibcii^ seeing that 
Buckingham, characteri|jtically, denies me that justice, and means to assign a 
reason for his refusal, of which 1 can scarcely rely upon the pnipidour. Having, 
in his most disingenuous remarks on my pamphlet, given out that he ** ge- 
nerously” resolved not to confute it, because it contained an c3t|iressioii of 
my resolution to end the controversy, I sent him the enclosed in order to 
remove that bar to his eflbrts of self-justification, by challenging him to do 
his utmost in proving me thf 'Mmracter he diad dared to pourtray me. He 
keeps my manuscript, with 0 ut|||ie least notice, till near the end of thb month, 
and then only returns it in cpuPi^ence of a conditional rcquejl^ to that effect 
from me, when he thinks it probable 1 shall not he able to gi\cittothe 
public before the appearance of his ensuing number, which, it seems, is to 
contain some remarks of his own upon the subject. An utter stranger to you, 
I can only appeal to your sens^ of justice in this case ; and if you thinb the 
circumstances 1 am placed in, by my adversary’s conduct, are sufficient in- 
ducements to you to let me address this portion of the case, through your 
pages, to the public, the insci'tion of this letter, along with the accompanying 
one, will explain to your readers the true cause of your doing me the solicited 
favour. I am. Sir, yoiir’s, &c. 

R. A. McNaghten, 

18, Thavtes^ Inn, HoUwrn, 

Jan, 23d, 182?. 


To the ItdUor of the 0}icntal IleraltL 

Sxifc . — Having already disclnitned all intention of continuing a controversy' with a 
man, wlHini 1 conceive n'.c.ipubic of conducting liis ovin part of it in an lioncBt and a 
manly way ; I should not again address you on tlie subject, were it not for tlie use you 
have made of my avowed determination to notice you no farther. In your remarks on 
my “ Reply ” to yoiqr \arioiis misrepresentations, you inform your readers that they 
might think it ** ungenerous in yon to press upon on adversary, who has declared his 
intended withdrawal fmm the fieuy*' and leave them thence to infer that your not 
refuting me is the effect of your^*^ncrosity and not of your inability. To unloose 
that muzzle is the object of this rejoinder. 1 now tell you plainly that you are not 
able to prove the charges of Rycofjhancy which you formerly brought against me, and 
for which 1 branded you with a wilful dereliction from your veracity ; and, since 1 
have once more taken up the pen, I shall prove that in addition to your former amli- 
dexterity, you have, in your late notice of my pamphlet, had recourse once more to your 
favourite system of garbling and evasion; and that, too, in the very breath in W'hich 
you take credit to yourseh for tlutibstrict impartiality, for which, in the principal part 
of your Calcutta career, I allowed you to be entitled to commendation. 

You commence your notice of me, by some remarks foicign to the purpose, on the 
manner in which 1 have put fortli my Rc|Sy ; and in these you deviate, as is now 
your custom, from the real fact— not in terms to be sure, but in the more unworthy 
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mode of in&iiiuatioti. You say the pamphlet was left at your ofRce for the purpose, 
as you conjectured, of having its contents noticed as those of every published work 
might legally be ; but that when your printer applied for another copy, I informed 
him the work, was not pubUslied. This, having nothing whatever to do with the merits 
of tlio case between us, X should pass over in silence, did it not evince that shuffling 
dispo(i4ion which 1 believe your be«>t friends are sorry to see characterizing your edito- 
rial conduct. In the first place, I think you can hardly expect to be Lelieved by any 
one, when you say that you conjectured my pamphlet was sent to you, merely to 
be noticed like any other published work ; or that you did not feel confident that it 
W’BS sent solely to give you a fair opportunity of disproving, if you could, the charges 
it contained against you— an object widely dilfercnt from that with which an author 
his book to a reviewer. Again, as to my disavowal of publication ; I received 
from your printer a note, not addressed to me by name, ,but to the ** Author of a 
Keply,*’ &c , reijuebting a second copy of the pamphlet, which I had published (he 
using that phrase), and which 1 immediateljr sent him. But as T bad no great reason 
to trust in Ihe fair dealing of a man from whom I had experienced nothing but injus- 
tice, I concluded that you contemplated an action at law against me ; a proceeding 
on your part which 1 considered the more likely, 'is I knew you could notdisproxe 
my charges by a fair argument. I, therefore, tu my reply to your printer, merely 
correcteiji his own expression, by saying that my pamphlet had not been pubtished, I 
daresay you knew tins at the time you wrote; but^Jf you did not, the t^anorantu fach 
docs not excuse the insinuation you have made of an underhand practice on my part; 
because you ought to make proper inquiiies before }ou venture upon impropet sur- 
mises. 

Next, you seem to dwell on the fact of its having been printed by the priiiteis 
of the jhuUic Journal^ &c., and in this youi inuendo is equally obvious. But 
you knew that I originally addressed my letter to a Whig newspaper, and you 
knew whp I did so two portions of knowledge, let me say, which should have 
made you pause before you covertly accused me of endeavouring to enlist party 
prejudice in my favour. I have another fact, howevei, which w'lll convince the pub- 
lic how egrcgiously you arc mistaUen ; and that is my having, wdicn I found 1 should 
be obliged to get it out m its present form, taken it to Mr. Ridgway in order to get 
it printed, because 1 uiidersfood that he, too, was on your side of the political ques< 
tioii. He declined the uiidei taking, 111 eonseqiience, as he said, of being a personal 
friend (or acquaintance, 1 forget winch) of yourS, and in some literary way, I think, 
connected with you ; and it was hia suggestion w'hich brought me at last to the actual 
employers, of whose eoiinexion witli the East-lndia Company I, at that time, rcMlly 
did not know any thing. As to your oilier introductory insinuations, 1 shall only s.'iy 
that if that can be called a ** hole and cqrner pamphlet,” winch wa<» written by me in 
refutation of your slanders, and immediately transmitted to yourself, and not only to 
yourself, but to your principal friends and supjiorters, and to not one accjiiaiiitance of 
my own in the kingdom ; if that can be called ** a hole and corner pamphlet,” I sub- 
mit to the charge , but I must leave the public, and not you, to pronounce the verdict. 
1 made it as public as 1 could make it (after hqwg fa;led to get it inserted in tlic 
papers), for I sent a copy to as many gentlemen cShneclcd with the East-India Com- 
pany as the number 1 had printed enabled me to do, and in doing this T ijRcludcd 
your firmest Tiriends among the proprietors ; and, finally, I sent a copy of it to each of 
at least a do/en editors of papers, on botli sides indiscriminately ; and that is so much 
for your ctiaige of ** liolc-cind-cornering.” 

I have, pcriiaps, given you grounds to pronounce me inconsistent in noticing you 
as my pamjihlet does, after J gamed a knowledge of the contempt in which the public 
held you ; but your lendiness to take advantage of that weak part is a proof, at all 
events, that you were on the look-out for the pervious parts of my Reply, and that 
had thire In'cn oHiers, you would not have failed to have puslied ihc weapons of your 
afgumeiii into then Your liuving caught at that peg on which to hang an observation, 
ratlier derogates from yo^r previous assumption of generosity in sparing a withdrawn 
^ponent ; — a generosity, by the way, rather incompatible with the malignant feeling 

which 
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whicit caused you to attack a far distant, and a then, comparatively, helpless one. 
You*‘conimence your [reply to me (your irrelevant preamble having concluded) by 
assuring me that not a single line of the supposed slanders'* ever came from your 
I)en, and that therefore my accusations of hatred, falsehood, &c are, at least, not 
applicable to you ; and you go on to explain that your intelligence from Indiajs not 
compiled by yourself, but has lieen the work of various individuals, not one of whom 
Imre malice tow’ords me. Now, Sir, in the number of the Herald (for November 
IHS/i), to which my pamphlet more immediately refers, the account of my public 
alleged conduct is given in editorial language — ^in such style as an editor uses when 
laying the substance of his information before the world ; and while, thcrefove, to you 
alone I have a right to look as the ])ropagator of the scnndnl, it ap])cars to mo n% 
better than evasion on your part to now cast the odium upon the shoulders of an assis- 
tant. You are responsible for what appears in your pages, and you arc supposed to 
have a perusal of their contents before they are given to the public; so that your present 
method of shirking that responsibility which properly atlaehes to yon, will, I trust, 
show your readers and your compilers, how little you are to be trusted in comparison 
to, and how greatly you are changed from, that Hector, who formerly braved and 
vilified that body, whom he eventually, and almost ahjectly, petitioned for pecuniary 
support , and never dreamt of shaking off* the personal rcspoiisiliilily of his editorial 
situation, until he found that he had so f.ir committed himself, that neither fliir nor 
sophistical lensoning could serve to extricate him. 

I distinctly accused joii, Sir, of having held me foith as a mean fool of the Ijocal 
Government in Hcngal ; and I challenged vmir proofs. In letiirn, yon tell me that 
vour intelligence is gathered from the public papers, and from private authority that 
may be relied upon Why, then, do you not produce them ’ Who are your infal- 
hble private authorities’ AVliero are the public papers that accuse me of subserviency ? 
You b.ive the paper T conducted, I presume, before yon, and you know, I also pre- 
sume, who coin])ilo<l yotir summary of intelligence fiom the Kast, for the above>men- 
tioned rnontli of November; in w Inch it is stated that the Government gave me an 
n])pointmcnt to prevent the necessity of my doing duty with my r€»giinent, and to 
enabk*'mc"to edit a journal, for the imputed purpose of assisting me in the payment of 
a legal penalty. I have proved, even to vour satisfaction, that I bad the appointment 
of Judge Advocate before Jjord Hastings, and consef|nenlly before left India, 
and that, therefore, the jirosent Government bad nothing to do w'ith it ; and that it 
VI as in no degree connected with iny editori.il duties, which had been entered upon 
several months before my removal permanently to the Presidency division of the' Army ; 
and unless you and your most worthy compilers and comjspondents can prove among 
)ou, that the Tfrnfial Hurlarv was a governttkgn^ or any other than an independent, 
paper, under my management, your joint siipmtrnctiire must fall to the ground; and 
you may settle between yourselves the proportions of misrepresentation which cncli of 
you supplied to erect it. 

You can also tell me, probably, what possible connexion that .Supreme Court 
procct‘ding bad with my public condbet; and how your former professions of friendship 
for me allow'ed you to put forth its mention so coarsely and brutally, in your already 
referred’’ to number ? That cvcnt[ occurred before you quitted India, and so little 
change diff it appear to make in your sentiments towards me, that, even after your 
Jlc^ld was established, I received from you a printed letter, addressed to me and 
signed with your own hand, intreating my assistance in increasing the circulation of 
the work— of a work for which you and your tribe were, very likely, at that time con- 
cocting the slanders which, at no distant period, it gave to the world against me ! No, 
Sir, that case had no connexion with either your intelligence from the East, or your 
manifold charges of sycophancy against me; but you thought the unfeeling and reite- 
rated mention of it would pain me, and you therefore raked it up, and laid it in 
aggravating terms licfore your readers. You were right in your^supposition, diabolical 
as it was ; you did succeed in wounding me, and 1 should be sorry if I were so men- 
tally callous OS not to he deeply pained by the allusion ; but as an argumentative fact 
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It was foreign to your subject ; anil as one that had palliatives which the Imnd of flriend- 
Kliip might have applied, it was surely an approach to demonism, for a professed 
friend to array it in the garb of aggravation, and then (o present it to the public 
scrutiny It may l>e some triumph to you to know that you have pierced me in a 
ten(||pr part ; but it will doubtless be a greater source of exultation to you to Icam that 
the same manful stroke has entered a weaker and a solder breast than mine, and given 
yet greater anguish than I can feel for myself alone, to one whose amiableness of 
disposition woultl not sufi’er her to use the power of retaliation against you, if that 
power were ever so amply possessed. Enjoy your triumph in this respect ; or if you 
hluditowear the honour of the aehieveinent yourself, find out, and place it on, the 
correspondent who helped you, or the compiler who was so expert as to enter the fact 
in your pages, and to pass it to the public, unseen by you tifi too lute for your liumanily 
to erase it ' 

You may bring our controversy to a very speedy conclusion, Sir, if you w'ill keep 
closely to Uic main points of it. Prove iny political *'ycophancy, w'liich you haie 
ubserted prove that 1 was either directly or indirectly rewiirderJ for it by thcGoscin- 
inent : prove-that I was desired by the Conmiander-iii-cliief to underrate tlie number of 
men who were put to death at llarrnckpore. This last charge, in particular, you tell 
number for last July (page 134), that you “learned fiom good authority 
piodticc your authorit), or the public must disbelieve you. In the face of it I give them 
my solemn word of honour, that I iie^cr h.id the least (omnnni cation, direct or indi- 
rrect, with the Commander-in-chief, or any other imthority, on the subject; and I think 
it IS for you now to either establish your charge or to withdraw it. In tlie san c page, 
you say you hum I put forth, as editor, the infoiination I obtained in my official capa- 
city. J challenge you to prove this; for I most iinetjuivocally deny it. My editorial 
account of the imitiny was written bfore I entered my official duty in any way. 
What it contains I derived almost entirely from personal observation, which fifty other 
officers had the same opportunity of using os I had ; but not a particle of it was gleaned 
from iny official documouts, or situation; and thecontiary of tins I dety you to sub- 
stantiate. It is positively untiue in you to .assert that I npj}iauUrt/ the massacre ot' the 
Barrackporc troops ; nor have you any right to put your own favourite, but absurd 
expressions, into my mouth. I spoke ol the mutiny, and the means taken to suppress 
it, as n military man. I condemned the nfiiliny ; I approved of the means adopted to 
put It down ; and this you dare to pronounce “applauding a inassatre,” 

In conclusion, I am persuaded that no person can read your observations on my 
pamphlet, and say that you have aiwuv-i ed it. You have evndcHl Uic accusations of which 
1 dared you to the pioof ; and your cnuiiicratioii of charges in page 8(? of your Inst 
number does not contain a repetition of those of a political nature, nor any refutation 
of the charge I brought against you of having (you, or your comjnlcr) wilfully garbled 
my dispute with .Mr. Gredhlaw, although you liad both sides of tlie question equally 
before you. If you publish tliis, as I ^opc you will, ond choose to remark upon it, 
pray adhere to the points on which I have called for your proofs. They are the princi- 
pal topics, and if you establish them, I promise y^pu to yield all the minor ones. Or 
I will tell you what J shall, if you please, consent to. This controversy may be made 
interminable by the present rooulhly mode of argument, and it must soon bedbme tire- 
some to your readers ; I slittll therefore consent to your selecting three of yodr own per- 
sonal and political friends, before whom I i>liall meet you, and there discuss tlie charges I 
have brought against you, in your public capacity. Let them decide upon tlie case 
and tlie iiffiiir be ended by their decisaon being published in the first number of the 
Herald which sliall subsequently appear. 

Of tlic/oz-aitt W*. of the terms I applied to you in my pamphlet, and which forgive, 
ness your last (mragraph contains, I require none, and I accept none. Those tei^ I 
am not disposed to retract, and I lliereforc leave them to you end your correspondents 
to be shared or appUed a. your own knowledge of your respecave titles to them may 
dicutc. Some ot them may be thought too coarse, by those who do not fed as I felt 
when 1 pel used, at that distance, your slanders— but none of them arc too severe; and 

though 
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tliough I might have taxed you with falsehood in terms of greater circumlocution than 
I have used, I preferred the more direct course with a person of your description, 
whose evasive disposition I could not help seeing, though I grieved to sec it 

I nm, &c. 

18, Thttvies* Inn, Hoihorn, R. A. McNaghtek, Captain, Bengal A|my. 

January liht 1827. 

P S. 1 have not had a groat deal of spare time for this communication, and I find 1 
have omitted to notice two points in your recent summary of charges against me, rn. 
that my editorial writings were more calculated to cause bloodshed tlmn those of my 
contemporaries ; and that I was cashiered by a court-martial. It is in youf manner of 
stating circumstances. Sir, that I perceive in the greatest degroe your surprising disia- 
geniiousncss ; and a few illustrative remarks will enable your readers to comprehend 
my meaning in this particular. In almost all controversial writings, but especially in 
all editorial disputes, a person of your disposition may (ind, among the writings of 
either party, certain phrases and paragraphs which, separated from tlie context, and con- 
sidered without reference to what elicited them, may hear the appearance of being pro- 
vocatives to hostility : hut I appeal to any candid person, whether that is the criterion by 
which to judge of disputative writings, or of the character of a disputant. In my 
“ lU'ply** to your slanders, for example, a score of expressions will lie met of the 
tendency you mention ; but w'Oiild any one who knew them to be retorts for pmvious 
unprovoked calumnies ; who knew that I wrote in self-defence, and that, so far from 
lia>ing sought, I for a long time avoided the encounter ; would, I say, any one undel^ 
such circuinstanccs look upon me as an inciter of personal quarrels ; as he would natu- 
rally and properly do had iny language been gratuitous, and I the causeless aggressor ? 
This is precisely my editorial ease. I call upon you to produce the articles to which 
you allude, and if they do hear the character you have given them, and I cannot prove 
them to he of a retaliatory description, I must submit to the reproach of being that, 
which all who know me know to he quite foreign to my natural disposition. I send you, 
herewith, very correct copies of the Court-Murtinl proceedings to which you have also 
alluded in a most unfair manner, and in the notes to which you will find occasional 
observations on your ow'ii behaviour. Read them, and judge from a combination of 
dates and evidence, whether I was the aggressoi on any one nf the occasidlis there dis- 
cussed ; as well as whether your November, or uny other Herafdj gives the public a fair 
account of the transaction. This brings me to your mode of announcing tliut I was 
cashiered. \Vlien a fact like tliatis simply stated, an uninilitary leader is sure to attri- 
butesiich a punishment to disgraceful conduct; and I lia\e no doubt In the world that 
your mode of introducing it was intended to produce this eifect, particularly as you 
add that I wasremoved from my stalf-situation for ** indecorum an actual untruth, 
as the term imkcorum is in common parlance accepted. You knew that 1 was cashiered 
for nothing more than sending a challenge to a man who liad most uiiprovokcdly insulted 
roe; that instead of meeting me, that man sent my challenge to the Commander-in- 
chief, who is, I may say, compelled to order a court-maitial for the trial of all such 
offenders, so brought before him ; that a court-martial hos no option, no discretion, 
in respect to its award, on the charge being estahli died ; and tliat, thenforef the sentence 
was ci^iiertng, which the Commander-in-chief remitted, almost as a matter of course, 
because there is no instance in our military annals (or if there be any, they are merely 
enough to form exceptions which prove the general rule) of the specified penalty being 
inflicted in the case of a challenge, unless accompanied by some derogatory circum- 
stances. 1 have tlms shown the uncandidness of your mode of stating a fact; and I 
have only furtlierto tell you, that by adopting and adhering to a manful line of argu- 
ment, you will place yourself, even in defeat, more highly in the public estimation 
tliau you 4ieed ever hope to do by the unwortliy methods 1 liave proved you to prefer. 
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Memoirs of Zehir^d-din Muhammed Baber, Emperor of Hindustan, written 
hi/ himself, in the Jaghntai Turki, and translated, partly hy the late John 
Leydj’n, Esq., M.D., % Wili.iam Erskine, Esq., mth Notes, and 

a Geographical Introduction, JiOtidon, 1826. 4to. pp. 432. 

A MORE acceptable work than this has not, perhaps, for many years, been 
presented to the literary world. As the genuine production of a celebrated 
Tai'tar conqueror, giving an account of his operations, of the countries he 
visited (especially of Hindustan, in the sixteenth century), of his associates 
and connexions, with traits of character, anecdotes, and court incidents, — it 
is rare and curious ; in other respects, and more particularly from the light it 
diffuses upon the history and geography of portions of Asia extremely ill 
known, its value is almost inappreciable. 

Our notice of this work may, with propriety, be restricted to a review of 
the nrijteminary matter contained in Mr. Erskine’s preface and introduction, 
which^ronsist'. of masterly dissertations upon the Memoirs, upon the author 
of them, the copies in which they' arc extant, the language in ^hich they were 
written, and, lastly, the geography of the countries and the history of the 
nations to which the events in the Memoirs have reference. A more enlarged 
notice of a work like this, which coiiUins the varied events of a history from 
A.D. 1494 till 1530 (the year in which Baber died), would demand more 
.space, and, wc are obliged to add, more time, than we have at our disposal. 

Mr. Erskine, in his dedicatory epistle to the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone 
(which is a model for succeeding writers), pay.s a very liberal tribute to the 
character of the late Dr, Hey den, with whom the translation originated. 
“ The number and variety of the literary undertakings of that extraordinary 
man,’* lieiibserves, “ many of which he had conducted far towards a con- 
clusion, would have excited surprise had they been executed by a reclu.se 
scholar, who had no public duties to perform, and whose time was devoted to 
literature alone. The facility with which he innstcred an uncommon number 
of langungc.s, ancient and modern, European and Oriental, the extent and 
ingenuity of his antiquarian inquiries into the literary history of his own 
country, and even the beauty of his poetical genius, are sufpassed by the 
sagacious and philosophical spirit which he evinced, in the latter period of his 
life, in his different memoirs regarding the languages of the East, and par- 
ticularly those of Hindustan, Bengal, the Dckhan, and Northern India.” 
These, and dther warm encomia upon Dr. Leyden, are as just as they are 
creditable to Mr, Erskine, who disclaims all praise but that of enabling the 
public to profit by his friend’s labours, Mr. Erskine, however, who can (as 
oriental scholars know*) well afford to divc.st himself of claims to praise justly 
due to him, has had a larger and a much more toilsome share in the work 
than the original labourcx . * 

The Emperor Baber wa^ a Toorki or Tartar prince, and the language in 
which his Memoirs were written is that which was spoken by the tribes from 
whom he descended, who inhabited the desert to the north and east of the 
Caspian. He was born on the very edge of this desert, in the year 1482; 
but the changes of fortune, in the course of his eventful life, carried him, 
sometimes as a fugitwt*, sometimes as a conqueror, into various provinces 
of Asia. 


A very 
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A very erroneous notion has prevailed, it would appear, that the Jaglmtni 
Toorki or Tartar toii^e was anciently unwritten, and Sir Wm. Jones doubts 
whether any Tartarian king of Timur’s age could write at all. Mr. Erskinc 
dissipates e\ery doubt, however, as to the genuineness of these Memoir;) ; he 
describes the Toorki in which the original is written, ns remarkable for clear- 
ness, simplicity, and force ; the style, far less adorned than that of the modern 
Persian, and as free from metaphor and hyperbole as that of a good English 
or French historiao. He adds : “ on the whole, the Toorki hears much more 
resemblance to the good sense of Europe tlian to the rhetorical parade of Asia : 
the style of all Toorki productions that 1 have ever happened to meet with, is 
remarkable for its downright and picturesque naivete of expression.” He con- 
siders that the Memoirs are as perfect as when Baber wrote them, though 
they exhibit hiatus^ one of which extends to a period of twelve years. 

We cannot furnish our readers with a better idea of these Memoirs than by 
quoting the following passage from Mr. Erskine’s preface : 

Baber docs not inform ns, nor do wo learn from any otlicr quarter, at what period 
of his life he began to compose his Memoirs. Some considerations might lead us to 
suppose that he wrote them after ins last invasion of India. That they muata^avc 
been corrected after that pcriiid is certain, since in the first pait of them he fre|HKit]y 
refers to tbat event, and mentions some of his Begs as holding appointments iii lliu- 
dustan. Perhaps, too, the idea of writing his Memoirs was more likely to have oc. 
ciirrcd to him after his success in India, than at any previous time, us he had then 
overcome all his difficulties, was raised to eminence and distinction, and had become 
not only an object of wonder and attention to others, but perhaps stood higher in hla 
own estimation. His Memoirs may be divided into three parts, the first extending 
from his accession to the throne of Ferghana, to the time when he w'as finally driven by 
Slieibani Khan from his paternal kingdom, a period of about twelve years; the second 
reaching from his expulsion from Ferghana to his last irivuHion of lliiiduRluri, a period 
of about twenty>tw'o }ears ; and the third containing his transactions in Hindustan, a 
period of little more than five. The whole of the first part, and the three first {(ears of 
the second, aic evidently written chiefiy from recollection ; and tlic style and manner in 
wliich tiiey are composed appear to me far to excel that of the rest of the work ; not 
only from the clearer connexion given to the various parts of the story, and the space 
given to incidents in proportion to their importance, Imt from the superior unity and 
rapidity of the narrative. This is, perhaps, in other icspccts also, the most agreeable 
portion of tlie Memoirs, lluring a great part of the period to which they relate ho 
was unfortunate, and often a wanderer; but alw'ays lively*, active, and bold; and the 
reader follows him in his various .adventures with that delight which inevitably springs 
from the minute and animated recital of the hazardous exploits of a youthful w'arrior. 
The narrative, when renewed in the year 925 of the Ilejira, after an interval of twelve 
years, partakes too much of the tedium of a journal, in which important and unim- 
portant events find an equal space, and seems to be, in a great measure, tlie copy of one 
kept at the time. Tiie same remark applies perhaps even more strongl)rto the greater 
part of the concluding portion of the work. In the eailier portions of the Memoirs we 
have a continuous narrative of details, such as a lively memory might furnish at 
distance of many years. In the latter parts, trifling incidents are often recorded, 
W|ich, if not committed to writing at the time, would soon have met the oblivion they 
merited. We are informed of minute particulars, which can interest even the writer 
only hy recalling particular events or peculiar trains of association ~ how often he eat 
a maajun, or electuary— how often he got drunk, and what nainek*ss men were his boon 
companioos. These incidents, however curious as illustrative of manners or character, 
are repeated even to satiety. Yet these parts also contain the valuable ^counts of 
Kid>nl and of Hindustan ; he gives an occasional view of his aims and motives, of the 
mamigemant of some of his expeditions, and particularly of his conduct during the 

alarming 
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alarming mutiny of his troops • while the concluding portion of his memoirs, where 
the form of a journal is resumed, appears to be hardly more timn materials for his 
private use, intended to assist him in recalling to his memory such incidents as might 
have enabled liim to furnish aTonnected view of die transactions of tliat period. Still, 
however, all the three parts of his memoirs, though the two last are evidently un- 
finislicd, present a very curious and valuable picture of the life and manners of a 
Tartar prince, and convey on excellent idea of Baber’s policy, and of his wars in 
Mawcralnaher, Afghanishtan, and India, as well as of his manners, genius, and 
habits of thinking ; and perhaps no work ever composed introduces us so completely to 
the court and council, the public and private Bfe, of an Eastern Sultan. 

The Memoirs appear to have been held in great estimation, and even vene- 
ration, at the Courts of Delhi and Agra, after the death of the writer of them. 
Baber himself seems to have been satisfied with his labours ; towards the close 
of his life, he sent a copy of his work from Hindustan to a friend in Cabiil- 
From some marginal notes in copies of two translations of the Memoirs into 
Persian, as well as on the Toorki original, all of which Mr. Erskinc collated, 
it appears that the Emperor Ilumuioon, even after he had ascended the throne, 
and not long before his death, had transcribed them with his own hand. They 
werei^ranslatcil from the original Toorki into Persian by the celebrated Mirza 
Abci^Rahecm, in the reign of Akbcr. 

The history of the present English translation is as follows : — It was begun at 
Calcutta by Dr. Leyden, from the original Toorki ; he was assisted by a Persian 
Toork of Ganj. Mr. Erskine sent him from Bombay a portion of a transcript of 
the Persian translation of Mirza Abdul Rahccm. On the death of J)r. licyden, 
Mr. Erskinc offered to assist in completing the translation, having in his service 
the same person who aided Dr. J^cyden; but before his letter reached Calcutta, 
Dr, Jicydeu’s papers had been sent to England. He was then induced, by the 
persuasion of friends, to translate the Persian copy, and had completed the 
work, when he received from London a copy of Dr. Leyden’s translation, 
which difiered from his own in many important particulars. Mr. Erskine then 
blended the two, adopting Dr. Leyden’s (as being immediately from the 
original), excejit where obviously wnmg, and liad completed his labour, when 
the original Toorki co|)y which belonged to Dr. Leyden, and had been lost, 
was recovered, Mr. Erskinc hatl now to begin once more ; he -at length 
completed his translation, with the aid of several Persian copies, in the state 
in which it now' appears. 

Mr. Erskine observes : “ The translation is close and literal, to a degree 
which many will think faulty, and which few' works writtei^ in an Eastern 
language would admit of ; but such closeness is not without its use, as the style 
of a people generally exhibits, in some degree, the drqss of their nriud, and 
often leads to more just conclusions regarding their habit® of thini^g, than 
can easily be attained in any otiicr way.” 

We must here terminate our review, regretting that we are able to do so 
little justice to a work which reflects such high credit upon all whose names 
are associated with it.* 

It would unjust, however, to omit commending the excellent map, and 
able memoir which accompanies it, by Mr. Charles Waddington, of the 
bay Engineers. 

• We were favoaml Inst month, ftom a highly reapectsblc quarter, with a valuable notice of this 
interesting work, which was withdrawn, owing to its non-appearance m our last number. Whilst we 
ex|ueMour (leop regret at the dlsapiiointinent occasioned by its omission, wc must remark that it was sent 
At so laic .1 herltHl. that its iiwcrtlon could have been alibctuated only bv cancelling some of the pages 
already printwi ; nn<j uictc was actually no time for this course had we been dUposed to adopt it Wc 
trust, therefore, that no unreasonable resentment wiU be felt towards ua for not accomplishing what 
was Impossihle.—JSrf. 
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Manava^Dhemia^Sattra^ or The Instiiuies of Menu, Edited by Graves 

Chamnev Hauguton, M.A., F.R.S., &c. &c. &c., Professor of Hindu Li- 
terature in the East-lndia College. London, 1825. 2 vols. 4to. 

The eager cultivation of Oriental Literature on the Continent we consider ns 
a fact that marlft the intellectual energy of the age. To the common observer 
h would at once suggest itself that the intimate connexion of this country with 
India and China must have turned the balance of activity and encouragement 
in favour of England ; fur different, however, is the fact. To whatever cause 
we may refer it, the study of Oriental literature has met with no encourage- 
ment, except from the East-Iudia Company ; although in the whole field of 
research perhaps there is not a single object that involves considerations of 
a higher curiosity. To Oriental remains alone, and particularly such as arc 
contained in Sanscrit, are we to look for elucidations of the birth and deve- 
lopment of all that has given grace, dignity, and utility to the human mind. 

Had it not been for the necessity of preparing elementary and other works 
for the East-lndia Company’s institutions in England, Oriental literature could 
scarcely be said to meet with any countenance. It is due to the niu||^cent 
spirit of this body to say, that it has most liberally supported every mfort in 
Oriental literature that promised any practical advantage. 

On the Continent, especially in France nnd Oennany, many able scholars, 
stimulated by favour and rewards from their sovereigns, have directed their 
attention to this pursuit, and if the difficulties they have had to encounter in its 
prosecution and the results of their exertions are considered, we think ‘they 
arc eminently entitled to the approbation they have received. If however we 
include, as we think we may justly do, the ciforts made by our countrymen in 
the East, we shall find that the British name is associated with some of the 
most useful and splendid works, both as they regard research and practical 
utility, that have appeared in Oriental literature. These, it must however he 
stated, are gratuitous and independent of any patronage they received in 
England, and arc solely referable to the ardent curiosity of our countrymen, 
and the very necessities of our Eastern connexions. 

The capital of this country can now boast of a chartered institution for 
Oriental research. The support and fame of this Society may be said greatly 
to depend on one distinguished individual ; and l)ut for its able Director, 
Mr, H. T. Colebrooke, the Royal Asiatic Society might never have had an 
existence. 

Our object at present is to lay l>cforc our readers the literary notice or 
critique of M. Burnovf, on the work the title of which we have placed at the 
head of this artiefe. This gentleman was appointed by the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, at the latter end of 1835, to make a Rapport verbal upon this singular 
relic of antiquity, which had been edited in this country solely to supply the 
wants of the East-lndia Company’s College. 

We noticed the work at the time of hs publication in August 1825, and 
then expressed our hope of being able ew long to enter upon it8*merits. Wo 
now, however, most willingly substitute the remarks of M. Burnoiif, who to 
considerable merit as an impartial critic, unites the tone and temper of a 
gentleman. 

^ On one or two occasions, where we think M. Burnouf in error, either as to 
his opinions or tu facts, we havfe subjoined a few short notes, and we might 
have extended them further if it had been our object to cx^msc every venial 
VoL. XX1|1. No. 134. 2 1 iiiac- 
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inaccuracy. Some of these it was very natural for M. Burnouf to fall into ; 
since it would be difficult, if not impossible, for European scholars, who have 
not visited the East, to seize the complete spirit of Hindu literature from the 
^fily gtndcs they have at present, namely, the works published by our country- 
men : should, therefore, while we applaud their zeal, view their inaccuracies 

with indulgence. • 

On those points where Mr. Haughton and M. Burnouf are at variance, we 
lean to the former, because he has had the advantage of being forip^ed in the 
College of Fort William, an institution replete with every aid to oe derived 
from learned Professors and Pandits, Besides, we consider that, as this 
gentleman is intimately acquainted with some of the principal Hindu dialects, 
he must have a larger body of fiicts to guide him than can possibly fall to tljie 
lot of M. Burnouf. But the matters objected to by M. Burnouf are» as he 
acknowledges, of very little importance. 

Every reader will be struck, while perusing M. Burnouf’s article, with the 
studied reference to the works of the Continental literati. The names of 
Frank, fiopp, Schicgel, and Cliezy have obtained a well-merited celebrity in 
Oriental literature ; but whenever their canons' are borrowed from the labours 
of Englisliiiien, we should Iiofic that the just rule, suum cuique, would ^not 
he overlooked. The republic of ietteis cannot be easily made to forget those 
extraordinary works for which it is indebted to our illustrious countrymen, 
Wilkins, Sir W, Jones, Colebrooke, Wilson, and others. 

Tlic following is a translation of the Rapport verbal of M. Burnouf 

“ Mr. IJaiigliton’s edition of the Institutes of Menu is comprized in two 
volumes; the first contains the Sunsent text, followed by one hundred and 
twenty-five pages of notes on the various readings adopted by the editor. Sir 
Win, Jones's translation is given in the second volume, together with observa- 
tions, to the extent of seventeen pages, on the alterations which Mr. Haughton 
thpught proper to be made. The Sanscrit text is printed with Wilkins’ types, 
V, hich are in general extremely clear and legible ; and the book has been carried 
through the press with such perfection, that it is one of the finest which have 
as yet upjicared in Enrope.(l) The editor states in the Preface, that his only 
object in publishing this celebrated work, was to place it in the hands of the 
students of the EasUindia College ; much difficulty having been experienced 
previously in procuring copies for their use. We congratulate Mr. Haughton 
that, while fulfilling an object purely national, he should have established a 
just right to the gratitude of all those who take an iiuerest in Indian literature 
on the Continent. 

“It must be observed, however, that the editor’s plap. precluded him from 
investigating many highly interesting questions connected wifh this important 
woik. Accordingly we are not to expect that his labours should throw any 
new light upon the date of the compilation of the Mdnava-Dherm^, on its 
philosophical system, on the degree of harmony of its different parts, or the 
authenticity of such and such pa^umflb etc. 

“ In fact, Mr. Haughton’s intini^^^raa not to.publish a dissertation on the 
laws of Menu ; but that which was of far more value, the text itself. He has 
confined himself to reprinting the preface of Sir Wm. Jones, which, notwith- 
standing the talents of , its author, does not perhaps reply satisfactorily to all 
' the 

(1) Tina work printed at the press of Messrs. Cox and Baylis, and docs them 
great credit. 
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the questions ^hich the subject may suggest. For instance, the philosophical 
opinions which arise out of Menu arc not adverted to by Jones ; this ought * 
not to surprise us, for at the time he wrote there existed only very vnaue 
notions on this subject. At present, thanks to the zeal and talents of Mr. 
Colebrooke, we can form a very exact idea of the philosophical system of the 
Vedas^ and of that of the two celebrated Indian schools — the Sank^hya and 
the Nydya, Now in comparing the laws of Menu with these different systems, 
it is impojwible to avoid remarking the analogies between them and the Vedns, 
These books are quoted at every instant ; Menu endeavours unceasingly to 
reproduce their meaning; and numerous passages prove that the Indian 
legislator, or the compiler who takes the au^iority of his name, has borrowed 
even their very expressions. . 

“ The mythological system, of which a* glimpse may be obtained throtigh 
the medium of this ancient code, exhibits striking features of resemblance to 
that of the Vedat ; the gods, or divine personages, arc the sSine ; they are 
not numerous, chiefly natural and astronomical, and subordinate to Brahma, 
or more properly the self-existent being. We do not fyid in it the legends 
developed in the Pardnat^ which the mythological genius of the Hindus would 
not have rejected from a work of this sort, had they existed at the time of its 
compilation. On the other hand, the passage on thq^^reation, wdth which the 
first chapter begins, bears, in Mr. Colebrookc’s opinion, the stamp of the 
ideas of Capita, the supposed founder of the Sdnk'hya philosophy. But it 
must be acknowledged, that the Hindu commentators are of a different 
opinion, and explain this difficult pUssage by quotations from two of the 
philosophical systems derived from the Vedas^ entitled Mmdnsa and Vedanta, 
However, another passage, the fiftieth couplet of the twelfth chapter, 
evidently appears to correspond with the opinions of Capila. We ^Jiere meet 
Mahat and Avyacia^ the two fundamental principles in the doctrine of this 
philosopher, which arc thus exf)lained by Cullucu Bhatta, the ipommentator : 

Besides, it is possible that this and many 

other passages are explained by every commentator according to the principles 
of his Ifwn philosophical creed; thus affording no uncommon example of an 
ancient text receiving very different, and frecpiently opposite explanations. 
But whatever may*be the doctrine contained in >the Mdnnva^Dhcrmay it is 
worthy of remark that no particular school is named therein. If these 
schools existed when Menu was compiled, it seems to be a natural conclusion 
that they had not yet separated from the Vedas ^ which may be considered 
strictly as tbeu; coiiinon starting point, and were not yet known by their 
present denominations, otherwise how is it to be accounted for that the 
slightest allusion is not made to them in such an extensive composition ? In 
like manner, several persons have been struck at not seeing the names of 
Crishna or Budd'ha^ although in the many passages where Menu requires 
faith in the Vedas^ and condemns attack them, ittwould have been 

natural to point out the celebrated veiR^fMPwho, in th^ tenth century before 
the Christian era, had dared to deny tbdr authority. 

It seems to us that the investigatil^n of these questions, combined with 
that of the manner in which the book was compo^d, and the degree of 
harmony in its parts, mig^t lead to very important conclusions; mere 
especially should the publication of some other Sanscrit text give rise to new 
approximations, calculated to fix its date with precision. Still, an exact 
acquaintance Vrith the text of Mean i« a necessary prefude to all inquiries of 

3 13 this 
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this sort, nnd we may say that, up to the present moment, Mr. Haughton has 
• done the most towards the solution of these interesting cpicstions, by the 
publication of Ids beautiful work* 

“ The object of the editor, in publishing the Sanscrit text of the Manava- 
DkermomSastra t was two-fold : first, to render it as distinct as possible without 
violating the imperative rules of Sanscrit gmmmar; secondly, to alter but 
rarely the readings of the Calcutta edition, which has the advantage of being 
supported by the commentary of Culluca Blnxtta. Wc shall biiefly examine 
the means employed by the editor to attain his end. For perspicuity, little is 
done in Sanscrit manuscripts. The use of sonic marks, such as Anustudra, 
and the apostrophe Ardhdcdra^ inaiks the divisions in a line, all the 

words of which are joined together. Even then, these signs, being often 
placed at random, are more hurtful than serviceable. The way to afibrd 
clearness, would be to separate the words whenever the genius of the lan- 
guage opposed no obstacle to their disjunction. This plan has been odojitcd 
byBopp and Schlegel, the editors of the Sanscrit works piintcdin Europe. 
Mr. IJuughton, on the contrary, has followed that of the Calcutta editors, in 
order, no doubt, to imitate original works, even to their external appearance. 

“ But cither I deceive myself, or the exact representation of manuscripts 
ought not to be the objoiQt of a printed book. It is easily understood that in 

the passage ‘ I was, yes, I was in the beginning,* 

cannot be separated ; for, by an invariable rule, 

two similar vowels must coalesce. But wc do not sec what rule should pre- 
vent the division of the words in the following verse : 




" By so doing no rule of grammar is broken, and, on the one hand, the 
advantage is gained of acciistoining the beginner to the true separation of 
words, and on the other, the learner is not left in doubt with regard to the 
signification attributed to certain passages, where the union of the words 
might produce embarrassment. A distinguished scholar, M. G, Humboldt, 
agrees with the editors before-mentioned, that the dividing^of the words might 
be carried very fur ; but I can do no more, licrc, than cite his opinion without 
unfolding his system, wliich he has not yet publicly explu^ed. It is clear, 
tlicn, that were the point to be decided by authorities, we might adduce some 
of great respectability in favour of our opinion. 4 

“ The same necessity for perspicuity induces us to submit another observa- 
tion to Mr. Haughton, relative to the use of the nasals. It is known that the 
Devandgari alphabet possesses a nasal, distinct in sound and form, for each of 
the five classes of letters which enter into its couiposition. Thus there is the 
nasal for the gutturals, another for dif palatials, &c. Whenever it happens 
that the nasal of one da^s falls^upon the guttural of another, it is changed 

into the nasal propet to that class. .^For example, iUam vidil^ 

becomes But this rule is not invariably followed, even by the 


manuscripts : the Calcutta editors, alone, have applied it rigorously ; and, 
further, Mr. Bopp himself, in his grammar, where he has most carefully 
treated all timt regards euphony, has shewn that it might be the occasion of 

serious 
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^ f\ 

serious errors; and thus it could not be ascertained whether ^ 

r ^ 

was for rTT^^T tllos viditf or vidit{2) Now, 

the use of ufiitfti/dradiiiiitcd to the known power of this sign, puts an end to 
all these uncertainties ; it is placed wherever tlic nasal labial ouglit to be ; 
but Mr. Ilaughton not even employing it at the close of a verse, and writing 
r 

and not ^5^ ought, in consistency ,(3) to subject that nasal, in its 

collision with other letters, to the requisite euphonic changes. 

As to the apostrophe, the editor has qot followed the manuscripts and 
the Calcutta texts, which place it very arbitrarily. This sign is intended to 
represent an a suppressed ; it shouhl not therefore be employed when another 
vowel meeting a (short) coalesces with it. Mr. Haughton has made it a point to 
rectify the errors of the Calcutta edition on this point of grammar. Now, the 
rule which he established for himself is this: whenever the vowels st, 6, o, 
are followed by a word beginning with a (short), the apostrophe i^ to be put 
instead of the a (short). Consequently Mr. Haughton writes, chapter ix, 

verse 81, A barren wife may be super- 


seded by another in the eighth year.” The Calcutta and Scrampore editions 
have already given occasion to Mr. Bopp to make the^ainc observation, that in 


the a is not suppressed but contracted,(4) by virtue of the 


rule which determines that two similar letters meeting together, shall unite 
and form only one. According to this principle it would be necessary to write 




In another passage, chapter ii, verse 101, Mr. Haughton puts an apos- 
trophe which is useless, and the presence of which may cast some 

obscurity on the text.(5} He reads 

, while we should read 


^grceable 


to the Calcutta edition. 


«We 


(2) M. Burnouf, when he quoted M. Bopp for this remark, could oot have recol- 
lected that every -such ^rase has an antecedent defining its nature ; -we cannot con- 
ceive, therefore, that it could ever lead to a doubt. 

(S) We cannot find that Mr. Haughton has in any part of Iiis work proposed such an 
absolute rule for himself, and we may, therefore, suppose that he preferred affbrding 
specimens of admissible varieties which violate no rule of grammar.' 

(4) The ardhdc&ra, or a^iostrophe, is not a letter, but a sign employed to prevent 
misbonception ; and we think it would be a sacrifice of common sense for a verbal 
subtlety to make a distinction between what Messrs. Bopp and Burnouf term tke con- 
traction .and the sup])ression of a short a. All^that can be truly affirmed is, tliat this 
letter disappears as often as it is preceded by d, 6, or o, and the apostrophe Is then 
employed to point out the circumstance to the reader. 


(5) » here employed di^nelivefy, as an adverb, and not as a preposition ; 

we conceive tliat Mr. Haughum would have been inconsbtent had be left out the apos- 
trophe, as recommended by M. Burnouf. 
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** We will now examine the means employed by Mr. Hanghton to establish 
the text with critical accuracy. Eight manuscripts were at his disposal, of 
which some had a commentary, and besides these the Calcutta edition. Mr. 
Haughton’s plan has been to nc^ice the chief passages exhibiting interesting 
variations, and to subject the various readings to a critical investigation. 
The editor has been almost constantly guided by the very just idea that the diffi- 
culty of explaining certain forms should not authorize their rejection, because 
they might be elucidated by a Sanscrit more ancient than that with which we 
arc at present acquainted. He has rarely swerved from this principle, and 
when he has done so, he is careful to state the fact in the notes, in order 
that the reader may chuse between the various readings there given. We 
will not enter into an examination of the disquisitions, which were called 
for by the several readings of many passages of the manuscripts. The care 
displayed in their composition will excite regret in the reader, not to see 
more of them ; if the passages discussed by Mr. Haughton are those alone 
which present any difference, it is astonishing that the text of Menu should 
have come down to our time, with so little alteration from the copyists; for 
among the manuscripts consulted by Mr. Haughton, there are some which 
have been brought from parts of India very remote fiom each other. There 
are, however, a few passages in which it is possible to entertain an opinion a 
little different from that of the editor. We shall, though with diffidence, 
take the liberty of pointing out some of them. 

Chapter iii, verse 30. Menu says that the marriage named Prajapaiya 
takes place when a father gives his daughter in pronouncing these words: — 
* May both of you perform together your civil and religious dit^s.* Such 
is Sir William Jones’s translation. Here is the text: ^ 


“ Mr. Haughton informs us that he adopts the reading of the manuscripts 
instead of as it is given in the Calcutta edition, a correc- 

tion already made by M. Che/y in bis Course ; but it appears to us that it would 

• • 

be requisite likewise to rend ^Trf instead of Pitting the verbs 


ill the second person, instead of the third. In fact it^ is more natural (G) 
that the father should direct his discourse to the two, husband and wife, as 
Sir W. Jones understood it, doubtless after the commentary of Culluca, 


♦ • 

whose words are express: At the same time, 

one may perceive that the emendation we propose, is not opposed to the rules 
of prosody ; for, by whatever system the first pdda of the verse is scanned, 
whether according to that of M. Chezy or that of M. Schlegel, the sixth syllable 
is long. 

“ Chapter 


(6) Such matters must be judged by the particular turn of mind and phraseology of 
tlic people by whom they are employed, and not by general rules. The Hindus delight 
in the indirect mode of address, and instead of employing the second person of the 
imperative, and raying " do it,” they generally use the third, “ let it be done.” This 
mode pervades all the Hindu dialM^ and is derived from the Sanscrit. Of tliis fact 
M. Burnouf will Ime unequivocal "proofs in Menu, book i, v, 4; ii, v. 193; iii, v, 
251. Culluca is certainly expree» as to the interUton, but not as to the form ofwordt^i 
the legislator. 
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** Chapter iii, verse 68. Mr. Haughion prefers to read “ hearth,” 

after the Calcutta edition ; although in the Amera Cosha, and in Wilson’s 

Dictionary, the reading is ^ . The editor grounds himself on this, that 

in the popular dialecfs, the word is pronounced chulhdy whence it must be 
inferred that the aspiration existed in the primitive word, and that it has been 
merely displaced. 

This observation of Mr. Hnughton’s is strengthened ])y the continual recur- 
rence, in the Pali and Prakrit languages, of aspirated letters, which change 

into /la, and follow the consonant which they had preceded in Sanscrit. Thus 

* 

rJWlT becomes in Pali, iunhi^ **'*^^®s amhdkam 

panha. Yet it would not be difficult to find, in the dialects derived from the 
Sanscrit, aspirates which did not exist in the mother tongue; thus the Pali 

word urulhava, seems to be the S'lnscrit largamSjidvam hahem. 

Chapter iv, verse 18.), 

• • 

that is to say in speaking of the father of n family : ‘ his 

assemblage of servants (are) as his own shadow ; his daughter ns the highest 
object of tenderness.’ In order to render the text more conformable to this 

meaning, Mr. Haughton reads, after some manuscripts making it refer to 

There seems to be no necessity for altering the reading in the 
Calcutta edition, supported as it is by the commentary which clearly shcws(7) 

that ; ought to relate to J explains these two 

words by the compound . We may odd that, generally. 


it would appear the pronoun should precede the nbun to which it 
relates, and what proves it is, that several of Ma. Haughton’s manuscripts 
which read place this word before ; other examples may be 

seen in chapter i, verse 30, 55, 63, 94, lOtf ; ii, 20, 124, 205 ; x, 81, 101. 

** Chapter v, verse 27* This couplet contains one of those words, the 
etymology of which Mr. Haughton thinks it difficult to explain ; it is the 

compound The context requires that it should mean 

beginning and end; this first word is found in , but the second is not 

met with in any vocabulary; and in the impossibility of explaining it, the 

editor 

(7) Wo are inclined to prefer the reading adopted by Mr. Haughton, because it 
alobe seems to fulfil the intention of the legislator, i| supported by some of the manu- 
aenpts, and is not incompatible with the interpret|tion of Culluca Bhatta. 
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editor ingeniously conjectures that wc should read » Init with that 

moderation of which he has given numerous examples in the course of his 

• 

labours, he has allowed to continue in the text, and with the 

more reason because this word is repeated in the commentary, where 
f^FTTST destntetion, end, is given as its synonym.(8) 

Moreover, it appears to us that it may be Ibonsidered as compounded of 
the preposition 3rfcr and of the root ^ or , like the words 

of the prepositions qft ' and 

with onc^or other of these roots. It is true that Wilson givesj but 

few words formed with apt; but they all have the signification of tipoii, ahovc^ 
bctfoftd: the idea of motion joined to that preposition might form -a compound 
signifying end, or limit. 

"We will not carry these short observations further; their trifling importance 
will serve, at all events, to prove the extreme care with which Mr. Ilaughton’s 
work is executed. Without doubt a long and minute examination might 
enable us to discover some slight defects in this great work. The translation 
would give rise to many remarks : but the editQr is not responsij^le on this 
liead; and with regard to that portion of the work which is 
own, It will be esteemed by impartial judges, ns one of the finest monuments 
which have been raised to the knowledge of Indifth antiquities. 

" The modest editor, believing that he had not yet done enough for a work 
to which he had wholly devoted himself, intended that these volumes should 
1)C followed *ya third, which wj^ld include the valuable commentary of 
Cullfica Bhatta. His strength has not corresponded to his zeaF, and oriental- 
ists will learn with deep regret, that his health, seriously affected, has not 
permitted him te^ut the last hand to a task, which others would deem to 
have been already roost successfully completed.” 

'n 

(8) M. Bumouf is riglit in his conjecture that the word which Mr, Ilaughton lias 
preserved in the text, is the true readme; it is to be met with in the comments on tlie 
Vedas. ^ 


Narrative of the Burmese War, detailing the OperattBns of Major General 
Sir Archibald CamphelP s Arm^ from its landing at Rangoon, in May 1 824,^ 
to the Conclusion of a Treaty of Peace at Yandaboo, in February 1826. By' 
Major Snodgrass, Military Secretary to the Commander-iu-Chief, and 
Assistant Political Agent in Ava. London, 1826. 8vo. pp. 319. 

This narrative, though confined chiefly to the operations of the British 
army in the late war with Ava, contains likewise slight sketches of its geo- 
graphy, and of the character and manners of the Burmans, giving an interest 
to the work which geheral refers seldom find in dry military details. Mi^r 
Snodgrass informs us, in his preface, that his original intention was to prepare 

an 
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an account of the imperfectly known country traversed by t)ie anny, and that 
kekad collected some materials for that purpose ; but his active dutiis bod so 
much interfered with the office of collecting facts and data for such an caten- 
sive plan, that he contracted the work to its present form, a journal-^which 
he presents to the ** without pretensions of any kind beyond that of 
accuracy in the details it may contain.** 

The narrative commences with the embarkation of the troops from India, 
and the concentration of the fleet at the Andaman islands, a short description 
of which is given. The taking of Rangoon is then detailed, and a brief (rather 
too brief) account of the town^is subjoined. The difficulties, foreseen and 
unforeseen, with which the army had now to contend, present a very fornii> 
dable picture in the narrative. Besides the natural defences of the country, and 
the unwholesomeness of that part of it in which the British troops had landed, 
they found that the Court of Ava had been for months preparing for" a Var 
with the Government of India, and had assembled a strong force, the com- 
manders of which pursued at first the cautious system of constructing their 
stockades in the least accessible parts of the jungles of Henzawaddy, or pro- 
vince of Rangoon, a delta formed by the mouths of the Irrawaddy. 

Before the arrival of the Britihh forces in P6gu was known to the King of 
Ava, andT when the possibility of that event was hinted to him, he replied, 
scornfully, ^ as to Rangoon, 1 will take such measures as ^ill prevent the 
English from even disturbing the women of the town in cooking their rice.** 
The threat was not altogether empty for the British army was speedily sur- 
rounded with a force by land ar^d water, collected from all parts of thfl empire, 
which promised to overwhelm )|iein by numbers alone. ' * 

The vai||pit encounters, which inspired the British sepoys with confidence, 
and taught ffie Burmese commanders to place a jiistor value on their own 
troops, are familiar to our readers; the particulars are detailed with more 
precision and minuteness by Major Snodgrass, and are accompanied by occa- 
sional remarks upon the character, habits, and qualities of the two armies, 
and other circumstances, which, however ^^orthy of record, cdbld not be 
afforded a place in the public despatches. 

Major Snodgrass observes/ after relating the operations at jECemioendIne ; — 

Much has lieen sold df the ignorance in which the King of Ava wJf kept, regarding 
tlic causes and progress of the war ; that the commuiiicatiqns that had passed between 
the two countries, both previous to and after its commencement, had been carefully 
kept from liis knowledge; and that his ministers and chiefs, in the full confidence of 
terminating the contest ifSvourably, continued tb j^eep him in ignorance of the disasters 
and defeats bis troops had sustained in the neighbourhood of Rangoon, dco«‘iving him 
with constant assurances of victories, and the speedy expulsion of Uio invaders from 
his kingdom. Nothing, however, proved more incorrect than these conjectures; as 
abundant opportunities ^^terwards occurred of Mcertaining from many sources, that 
hostilities were not only sanctioned by his Majesty, bfit ||iat his resolution of attacking 
our south-east ftontier had been publicly announced long previous to the invasion of 
his own territories; and tliere' is every reason to believe that the country at large ap- 
plauded the resolution, and looked forward with confidence to the honour and riches 
that awaited them, in a war with tlieir wcalUiyfeeighbours.' 

The emergencies of his Burman Majesty, who blld superseded and disgraced 
various commanders opposed unsuccessfylly to Che British, obliged him to 
recdMhe celebrated Maha Bandoola, with his vtHcrans, froni Ramoo, where 
this chief had stockaded his force, evidently with a view of passing our 
Chittagong frontier on the return of the cold season. This active and entcr- 
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• prising comntfRider.^ in obedience to hut instructions^ conducted his troops to 
the Irrawaddy^ through the provinces mid across the mouatains of Arracan, 
a distance^ by the shortest route* of more than !200 miles* at a season of the 
year when none but Burmans could have kept the field for a week^ much less 
have attempted to pass insalubrious jupgles* pestilential marshes* rivers* arms 
.of the sea and mountain torrents* which opposed their progress at every step* 

iBy a Burmese, however (observes Major S.), obstacles of this deacriptioB are IHtle 
•regarded : half amphibious in his nature, he takes the water witltout fear or reluctance ; 
tie is, besides, always provided witli a chopper, and expert in the construction of 
rafb where ncccsBwy : seldom encurai)ered with coimnissariat or equipage of any kind* 
and carrying a fortnightHi rice In a bag slung across his aliouldcrs, he is at all times 
ready to move at the first summons of bis chiefs, who, when uaemborrossed by the 
presence of an enemy, divide into parties for the greater celerity of movement and pro- 
visioning of tlie men, each pursuing his own route to tlie place of general rendezvous 
appointed by the chief commander. 

The backwardness of the Siamese to take an active part in our favour, not- 
withstanding the ancient grudge they must entertain towards the Burmese* 
Major Snqdgrass ascribes to the right modve* namely, a thorough persuasion, 
even to the lost, that we should fail in conquering Ava, or iu bringing its 
government to sue for terms. In the event of our failure, Siam would have 
been exposed to the powerful resentment of its exasperated neighbour, had 
the former been actively instrumental in aiding the British. The Siamese, 
however, assembled an army on its borders, and in order to co-operatc with 
them, if well disposed, or to watch their motions if any doubt of their sin- 
cerity appeared, the town of Martaban, on th|| borders of Siam, was attacked 
and occupied by a British detachment. 

The province of Martaban was the only one in Pegu where a"^' strong and 
marked national antipatiiy was found to exist against the Burmese govern- 
ment. In other places, particularly at the capital of this subjugated kingdom, 
the policy of the conqueror, in banishing every man of weight, and in jit- 
dicioiisly neinoving distinctions between Burmese and Peguers, had nearly 
obliterated in the latter oil remembrance of ancient independence, except 
amongst the inhabitants of Martaban, who are chiefly Taliens, or pure Peguers. 

The narrntjilSP before us, when it relates the march from,iRang6on to 
Ponoobew, after the retreat of the Bandoola, assumes the form of a ' mere 
journal. The picture of the British camp during the advqnce presents a curious 
object 

On reaching camp, tlie scene wlii^ presented itself was at ence grotesque and novel,; 
no doubic-poled tent bespoke the army of Bengal, or rows of well-pitched rowties that 
of tho sister-presidency ; no oriental luxury was hero displayed, or even any of the 
comforts of an European camp, to console the traveller after his hot and weary march; 
but oflicers of oil ranks, couching under a blanket or Lillijjptian tent, to slielter them- 
selves from a meridian sun, witll^h miserable halfetarved cow or poney, the sole Ijeast 
of burden of the inmate, tied or picketed in the rear, conveying to the mind more the 
idea of a gipsy bivouac than of a Ihilitary encampment. Nothing of the pomp or 
drcumstance of war wns here apparent, nor would even the experienced eye have 
recognized in the little group, that apptared but as a speck on the surface of an exteq- 
stve plain, a force about to imdertake the subjugation of an empire, and to light its 
wayHbr 6^ miles, against climate, privations, and a numerous enemy. 

Ob thair march they mc^with the people called Carlans, and on arri||Dg at 
** iCariBngboon* they found the village inhabited by this tribe. The houses of 
'this strange people arc mere pigeon-holes perched in the air on poles, a notched 

stick 
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stick MrviDf as theaole moBnn of e^eim «ad ingress. Althotig&* possessed of 
the strongest nod most robust frame, Carians are the quietest and mosk 
harmless people Ih the world. They are industrious eultif ators k the women 
bearing an equal or the laigest share of the labour, which produces signs of 
premature old a^e amongst them. The Carians pay heavy lanes to the 
government, but are free from the conscription laws. They behaved in a very 
friendly manner to the British, and never disappointed or betrayed tbem.^ 
More details are given in the narrative respecting the transactions at 
Donoobew than are generally known. The death of Malm Bandoola gives 
Major Snodgrass an occasion td depict his character, which he describes as a 
strange mixture of cruelty and generosity, talent and want of judgment, and 
strong regard to^rsonal safety combined with great courage and resolution, 
which never failed him. He was barbarously cruel, stern, and inflexible, 
putting to death, with his own hand, those who evinced the slightest 
want of zeal in their duty. The uncontrolled license he gave his troops to 
plunder was the chief cause of their attachment to him. He evinced no small 
degree of talent as a general, whilst the position and defences at Donoobew, 
as a field-work, would have done credit to the most scientific engineer. 

The descriptions given by Major Snodgrass' of the country and people, as 
tlic army advanced from Donoobew to Prome, are identically the same, even 
in language, as those which have appeared at various times in the Government 
Gazette of Calcutta, the substance of which we have transferred into our 
Journal, and we are glad to find their authenticity so well guaranteed. 

The regulations which the British commander introduced into the' govern- 
ment at Prome, whilst that city was in our possession, though it lessened the 
profits of tine chief functionaries, particularly the Meuthogccs (who are 
empowered to levy contributions upon the suitors in courts of justice), yet all 
ranks of people seemed delighted with the change of government i taxes 
being abolished, and abundance of money in circulation, happiness and plenty 
prevailed amongst all classes of society.’’ 

The sketch which Major Snodgrass gives us of the Burmese character is 
favourable 

Five months of uninterrupted tranquillity (at Prome) gave us, for the first time, an 
opportunity of forming some acquaintance with the manners and cuiitfbms of the people 
of Ava; and although some allowance may be fairly made for the restnunst which the 
presence of a victorious enemy may be presumed to have imposed upon tfie develop- 
ment of the national character, our experience, at least, warrants the assertion, that 
in his private and ^meftic habits and deportiaeDt, the Burmese evinces little of the 
arrogance, cruelty, or vice, which have made him so justly an object of fear and hatred 
to die surrounding nations, to whom be is only known as a sanguinary and ferocious 
warrior, carrying havoc and destruction into fmlrk and unoflending states, at the com- 
mand of a grasping and ambitious tyrant * 

Our previous opinion of, and limited acquaintance with the people, certainly bad not 
prepared us to anticipate the tranquil and quiet conduct %hich now distinguished them 
in their domestic chameter ; nor was the Pgime population exclusively composed of the 
guict and un warlike part of the nation ; many, indeed, a great proportion of the men, 
had borne arms against us ; and it was not until sntisfied of the folly and vanity of 
intending longer, that they had escapeddkom their chiefs^ and retged with their families 
ander our protection. 

It has often been objected to the Burmese that tlwy are given to pilfering, lying, and 
ilisdfliulation, as well as insolent and overbearing to stwingers ; but the remarg may be 
in a great measure, confined to the numerous government functionaries and their fol- 
lowers, with whom every town and village in the kingdom abounds: tti^ arc, indeed, 

3 K 2 a vile 
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a vile race, who exist by fVaud and oppressiop, and who, opon numeroua prctencesy no 
natter how fVivolous, are always ready to and plunder all who come witliin tlie 
inftuence of their authority : the poor people^ on the contrary, b/Mb the best pari of 
the nation, ere frank and hospitable, and by no means deficient in qualities which 
would do honour to more civilized nations. They , Ycry generally, can read and write ; 
are acute, intelligent, and observing; and although frequently impressed with high 
notions of their own sovereign and country, show no illiberality to strangers or 
Ibrngnors who reside among them. In a word, to sum up their character, their virtues 
are their own, and their faults oiid vices those of education, and the pernicious influence 
of a cruel and despotic government. 

The aforegoing remarks, or most of them, we have read in the India 
papers ; but they are wor^thy of quotation, as they correct a pretty general 
misapprehension. 

The particulars of the interview between the British and Burmese cominis* 
kioners near Mellooqe (when the treaty of peace, afterwards so contemptuously 
violated, was agreed to) are given by Major Snodgrass at some length ; they 
ae interesting, because wc have had hitherto few details of the negociation 
upon which we could rely ; but their length precludes us from attempting an 
epitome of them. The account of the ratification of the treaty is followed 
by a concluding chapter of remarks upon the trade and productions of the 
country, ** drawn from authentic sources.” 

There is an appendix to the narrative, containing copies of some docu- 
ments, most of which have been already published. A map and two wood- 
cuts are added ; the latter are not very ornamental. 


77te Ancient History of the EgyptianSf Carthag^nian»y Assyrians^ ^RMbylonianSf. 
Medes and Persians^ Grecians, and Macedonians, By M. Rollik. With 
Geographical, Topographical, iPistorical, and Critical Notes, and a Life of 
the Author, by James Bi:i.l. Illustrated with Engravings, includfhg a com- 
plete Set of Maps. Glasgow, 1826. Vol. 11. 

The first volume of this edition of Rollin’s Ancient History was noticed by 
us in our 1 9th Vol. (p. 074) ; further acquaintance with the work, or rather 
with the notes of the editor, has very much increased our desire to recom- 
mend it to public r^rd. These notes are not mere elucidations of the text, 
or corrections of the original author : but laborious disquisitions, evincing con- 
siderable erudition and research, and throwing much light upon events of 
early date, and the geography of the countries of wbiqji they were the 
theatre. Some of the notes are, perhaps, too long, but even these are not 
wearisome, for the subjects arc extremely interesting. 

Upon the whole, we think this edition of Rollin’s History, which is, more- 
over, convenient ffbm the diminution of bulk (being closely printed in 
double columns, in a small) but clear and good type), well deserves to super- 
'^ede its predecessors. 
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A meeting of the Society was hold on 
the Ist July* at the Adriatic Society’s 
apartments, on which occasion Mr. Super- 
intending Surgeon Koinbal, Mr. McMor- 
ris, burgeon, and Mr. A. Gibson, assis- 
tant surgeon, on the Bombay establish- 
ment, and Messrs. Bennington and J. 
Paterson, on the establishment of Bengal, 
were elected members. 

A letter was read from Mr. llendcrsonf 
of Aliguhr,' giving an account of his me- 
thod of treating the rheumatic aifecBons 
prevalent in that part of India. A speci- 
men of a salt prepared with sulphuric acid 
from the bitter principle of the necin tree, 
by Mr. Piddington, of Necm Tolah, was 
submitted by him as furnishing a probable 
substitute for quinine. He proposes to 
term it sulphate of azadirinc, from the 
trivial name of the plant (melia azadiracfu 
ta). Infusions of the neem leaves are 
commonly used by the natives, externally 
as disciiticnts, and internally in fevers; 
and it seems not unlikely, therefore, that 
tl)e substance in question may possess me- 
dicinal virtue. ’Die Society have accord, 
ingly det4|nnincd to take the necessary 
steps for ascertaining its properties. From 
Mr. Bell, of Moradabad, two drawings 
were submitted, one of a tumor on the 
face of a woman, and the other of a singu- 
lar disease in the hand and fore-arm of a 
native, \fpr which amputation had been 
auccessnilly performed. Dr. Waddell 
presented to tlie Society a paper on the 
diseases which occurred at Rangoon, with 
an account of the medical topography of 
tlie place. A communlchtion was receiv- 
led from Mr. J. Tyt]er,oa diarriima hectica, 
and Dr. Adam, the secretary submitted 
an account of the epidemic maligiiantf 
ulcer, or hospital gangrene, of an Indian 
camp. The description of the medical 
lopogr8|ihy of Aracan, and the diseases 
tliat prevailed there during tlic canipuigii, 
by Mr. Bernard, was then made the sub- 
ject of the evening'^iscussion. 

The town of Aracan, according to Mr. 
B., is, from its situation, peculiarly cal- 
culated to engender that condition of the 
surrounding atmosphere which long ex- 
perience has shewo^ to productive of 
febrile disease. distant from theses 
about fifty miles, cm the bank of a naviga- 
ble river, from which branches intersect 
the town in all directions. The balits of 
tlie river are in general low : below the 
town they scarcely exceed the level of the 
water, and are covered with sedge, coarse 
grass, and a few bushes. The average rise 
of the tide, at the town, is about eight 
feet, hut the spring-tides rise higher, and 
consequently cover the ground on either 


side. Between the town and the ses o 
number of smidl streams descend from the 
neighlKuiring hills to the river ; Uie inter- 
vals between tliem are overrun with jun- 
gle, and the whole forms a dense and im- 
passable sunderbund. Three ranges of 
bills are visible from the town, which 
bears to the, first range the relation of Uie 
apex of a triangle to its base ; but from 
the waving line of the hills, and the num- 
ber of insulated elevations detached from 
the main range, the town appears as if 
embayed in a recess of the hills. 'Die hills 
are covered with jungle, and in the hol- 
lows between them are a iiumb(*r of shal- 
low pools, formed by the periodical rains* 
About a quarter of a mile from the N.W* 
angle of the fort of Aracan is a largo 
lake, extending in an irregular course 
several miles amongst the hills; its aver- 
age depth is about eight feet; tlie banks 
arc low and marshy. Besides this, the 
water of the heavy ruins collects in various 
situations round the town, forming nu- 
merous shallow pools and swampe. Al- 
though subject to the monsoons, Ihe 
changes are not very distinctly marked ; 
and fWim whichever quarter the wind may 
blow, it passes over an extensive surface 
of wet soil and vegetable decomposition. 
There is no general inundation, as in Ben- 
gal ; neither is there any season in which 
thfi ground is dry, the periodical rains and 
Ine streams from the hills always keeping 
it in that state of humid mud, which is 
most highly generative of miasmata. The 
elevated situations were not found more 
healthy than the low ground ; but, from 
obvious causes, being so situated as to be 
more immediately exposed to the influence 
of the morbific vapours, by their peculiar 
disposition, or their lying to leeward of 
unhealthy spob>. Such was the case with 
the hills in the rear^of the Bondyne stock- 
ade, and scarcely any of the officers who 
were stationed there escaped ; the stockade 
itFelf, which had been used as an hospital, 
was necessarily abandoned. Diis stockade 
was distant about a mile and a half from 
the centre of the fort of Arracaii ; it lay 
low, and the approach was by a circuitous 
route, in which the stream was crossed 
four times. Die stockade was between 
the river and the hills which extended 
nearly N. and S. ; the river ran Co the 
west: to the S.W. and SS.W. was an 
uncultivated plain, partly inundated by 
the tide, intersected by riiallow nullahs, 
and covered with jungle and coarse grass : 
over this plain the wind set in the south- 
west monsoon, and the vapours borne with 
it were arrested by iJMt hills to leeward. 
It need not he matter of surprise, that 
such a situation should have proved sickly. 

Die 
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Tho fever pf Anciti is considered theip the value of European arle» and the 
Mr. Bernard as not vaiying essential^ morals and manners of civiKsed lifct there 
from the comnm endemic of tropical can be no doubt that Si^course of time 
ooimiriea. noris it uncommon to meet with ^ the immense continent ^Mncb ii now en* 


tMea of similar severity in Bengal, or, 
more espedaily to the westward, in Ram-* 
gbur and Siiibbboom : tho great number 
of individuals exposed to the causes which 
induced the disease rendered their ef* 
fmts in Aracaii more remarkahlo and 
distressing. Between May and Septem- 
ber, l,fl74 Europeans were admitted into 
hospitfil, of whom 260 died ; and in three 
months, from July to S^iember, the 
number of native sick was 5,795, and that 
of tho deaths 778. The number of 
cers attacked fatally bore a full proportion 
to that of tlie men, and this circumstamto 
afforded proof, if proof were necessary, 
that the mortality was ascribablc to tnv 
effects of climate, and not to any uiiavokt- 
able privations of food or accommodation. 
Mr. B. has ap|Knded to his paper a nie^ 
teiological legister of tlie weatlier from 
July to October. The highest range of 
the thermometer was in October, 95^ 3', 
the loiireot in November, 71^ 8', A more 
characteristic peculiarity of the climate ie 
tlie fall of rain, which in July and Am 
gust alone exceeded 103 incheB.«-i[Chf. 
Gov, Gax. % ' 

AFRICA. 

We last M'eek briefly noticed tlie depar- 
ture of Lieutenant-Colonel Denham, in 
the Cadmus, for the coast of Africa, 
where be is gone on a misolbn from ^s 
Majesty's government, which is said to 
enibrace the most important objects con- 
nected with our settlements jn that quarter 
of the globe. Tlic precise nature of these 
olijects does not, of course, transpire, but 
it is understood that they relate to ^e 
opening of a commercial intercourse ^th 
some of the kingdoms recently explored 
by Captain Clappmon, and t&the forma- 
tion of a more coirfei||ent and central es- 
tablishment for the head- quarters of our 
African settlements, which may facilitate 
the communication with the Interior of 
that vast continent. Sierra Leone is not 
calculated to answer the extended objects 
now in view. It has no navigable rivers, 
and the soil is found to be very slight and 
unproductive. The climate is also dead- 
ening to all enterprise, and from th^se 
various causes the condition of the slaves 
wlio have been rescued from copUvity, 
and Sent to lliat colony, have not under- 
gone that amelioration which tiie tonguine 
promoters ofli abolition expected. New 
sources of trade ere wanted by the country 
—new customers must be found to con- 
sume our manufocturCs ; and though hut 
a poor picture is ^wn of the state of the 
native African at present, yet, by 

^ning a free intercourse with the most 
intelligent of these nations, by teaching 


veloped in barbarism, would becotne a 
ral liable market for our commodities, 
When the old world is comjkiratively closed 
arainat us by the rivalry of other nations, 
'to this end, indeed, have travellers been 
sent to explore Africa— and we rejoice to 
And that their labours are now drawing to 
fl conclusion. The last accounts from 
Captain Clapperton leave no doubt that 
tlie Niger runs into the ocean at the Bight 
of Benin, ‘'after -traversing nearly the 
whple Mtent of Africa. Here then will be 
fcbo%a|tocrcct a settlement: thnnigh that 
celehnited river, which is said to he navi- 
gable for 1,500 miles, a trade could be 
carried into tlie heart of Africa. The 
island of Fernando Po, at the luoutli of 
.(Sthe Bight, has been recently surveyed, 

, and it is supposed that this island will he 
selected as the future head-quarters of Hie 
Britisli powtr in Africa.— [/Jcoort/mW 
Telegraph. 

MUNirORE. 

Tlie following account of Munipore, 
^ven by a resident of the place, appears 
in the Calcutta Government Gazette :mmm 

Ttic valley of Munipore eiNfods from 
north to aqptli about sixty miles, and is 
nearly thirty in breadth, from cast to west. 
It is completely surrounded by mountains^ 
rising from 1,500 to 2,500 feet above the 
valley, in which, at considerable intervals, 
there are several insulated it is 

othcrwiqB a perfect level, if I nu^ except 
an almost imperceptible declination fVom 
both sides to Hie centre, where a chain of 
lakes and ewanim attends fi^ Hto touHi, 
about two-'HiitdS of the whdle'lcngifo to- 
wards of 

the chain Isw^ake cojn^dAh^e extent^ 
about ten %y seyl^, » studded 
with islands of nearly clib satnfl appeafance 
as the hills, which rise from the plain. 

The whole valley is perfectly clear of 
forest : the only trees are those In the few 
villages that are n^ inhabit^, and those 
which mark tho^. sitn of the many which 
have been depopulated by the Burmahi^ 
Uie ruthless despoilers of Hiis once liappy 
but still beautiful country. Often have 1 
allowed my imagination to re-pif|p1e the 
deserted villages, with tMr sealjpMd in- 
habitants, abd to, cover %ritb Hoiks and 
herds this evet-gr^bUnd 'mbnmin-gln 
vale^nd as often has it called to my roemo^ 
ry tilt happy vall^ of Rasaelas. ftbould 
this country continue to enjoy the support 
and protection of tlie British governmktiq 
tliere is every prospect of these flights of 
my fancy being in a great measure roHIa* 
ed. The cattle which wefe t^en foom HiC 
Bunnahs baVo afforded greuj assiidanco in 
bringing the land into cultivation, which 

togetlwr 
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together ivitb tbo mat in^uftlry of tlw on a Uig|i frame in fioni of 4|ia Ubl^ oapi* 
people will emuire plenty Ibr tlie numbers ble of holdlysg about Bfty candle^ IMnI 
who are expected to return next year, afterwarda plaoed a few sticka of inocnaa 
Although jdikeaturea the Muniporeea in a pot upon the altar ; they then pros- 
strongly resemhle the people to the jwit- trated themaehres teveial ttniea, knocking 
ward^ yet in religion feey assiinilafe witb their heads agaittit the ground. Ihis 
Uiose of the, and differ from al} dode, th^ tool the rema^br of die in- 
oround them: they are Hindoos,, and eeaae and offered a few aticfca on tliia 
mostly Rajpoots. Surrounded as they are altar, and a. few on tto of tbe inferior 
by rude tnbes, diffidring feoin \hem m deitiea who «mre placed on eadi aide of 
much in manners aa in fid^gion,, their the temple, and lastly, offered some in- 
origin becomes a question of as much in-' ^ ceti^ 0^ felimt some gilt paper, fn iront of 
terest as it is difficult toisolye. As isgpver to the honour of the risiblo 

the case Irhen such is involved la ^ncer- [jiaavens. . Tbi* order ^pas observed 
tainty, their account is tUuiloub j they ^plmost.all tha attendants, though by no 
say, they are dcacended'drdln hteans together, or in unison, but some 
deity, but ] should <ti^ute UdHr cnigfHo ^re anff^some there, some sooner and 
so high an origipi amt ebneeiae b very tome later, accordingly as they happened 
probable that the det^i.god $waa no mher tp come in, or as their inclination led, 
than some wanderer froQ^indostan, who Hfema were prostrating themselves, others 
has immortalizedl himsetiff by Hqnyerting were lighting tlieilgccandles, while the rest 
theintotlie rcUgign^f Brahpai^nnd were' either talking upon indifferem sub- 

troducing some of tha arts qf social tifer jeets, orsigpking their pipes in tlic mid- 
with winch they, then a savage people, , die of tlie ten|i|de. » Ti^e priest^ in the 
were unacquainted. / #^dliiUime, weroiiemployed in going about 

The purity of the atmosphere ^^eems to "fo ,tA dilieredt altars, extinguismsg the 
have given an elasticity to tlie spirits oL caudles almost as soon as lighted, and 
the inhabitants, whogro cdrtaiqly t|ie mdi^^^icai[Winy> off the sticks of incense as their 
cheerful people I ever perquisites this is connived at by 

amusements and exercises al ure ihgpecmlsf and, Indeed, is almost neces- 

characteristic of their lively tempqti^etlt; sary, inMierwhc tlie stand approprtated 
they pla/gpriUi great dexteri^, bdlh »oii for ^nmes woul^soon beeomif' so full 
foot and on Iiorseha(dC|„ a| a which *^dBia^here wou)d be no room for q^rs, 
in Scotland is called and frd- Ev^ pair of candles, of a moderately 

quently practise leaping, and ihb putting llrgci^lxe, costs upwards of a dollar, and 
stone. ^ ape, 1 understand, sold by the priests at 

llie females have all the fVeedomwhicii %ery little jjftder the cost prices imme* 
tlie faiq^ipc enjoy in Europe, uodMven diately aftertne ceremony is over. Dur- 
take odHTch more , prominent imtlie wing the hour staid there, I calculated 
active duties of life.9 tpe^ ot that them must have been more thaisSOO 

the country ^ 4n the fei^ woraMppoa, ^ch of whom brought can- 

merchanjts, by whom the^lpuairs are ex^^’ dies and iffcellie as an offering. T must 
tdusivel^ kd(^ 1 ^ ^ npt^mit # mention, that there were some 

Tite clhfe^ is 9 p^ony engaged Jn prayer, though only 

oak, 'pdK^^piltejt and witd^fov temporal good# After they hra done 

vose^ w£|i>iiSany. other ujlqS^sidtivcs of offering tlpr caudlf% &c. they usually 
tlie, |eRip^(ipi% are^duSa here in went to thle^front oC^e idol, and, beg- 
numbeiitt^ ^ ^ ging mm to ^ pvppitious^ threw up two 

. ‘ f ^ • pieces of wood, {m order to judge, by the 

CHiMXst FEstivAL <%,TiiE vcw YEAR. . way in which they fell, how their luck 
The following extract from tlic joumaL wouliMie; and, if they found tlie answer 
of Mr. MLedhurst, mltsionacy at Batavia, pretty favourable^ they procecfled to draw 
appears in thflteil/MJwm^y Chronicle fer lots, by takings promiscuously, one from 
January ^ among a number of pieces of bamboo, 

Feb. 18. To^y> being the Chinese which, diaving certain character$ on them, 
ni^ I rose at four o'clockflNiid pro- dinectcd them to a shelf at the side of the 
ceeded^J^IP^t temple in the Chinese temple, i^cre (bund slips of paper 
Kamptojjb tAiSmb^iliUte soumipncts which corresponenng wim the characters on tlie 
I ba<C^xmpQ^'l||Ufpcnely occa^ bamboo. Tliese slips of paper contained 

non. It was whan I entered the a few vei^ alldding to prosperous or 

temple'; but tbejnumber of worsliippers diverse ciicumstances in life, and the 
wp oonsiden^lej and, they appeareg tp t^nor vriiidi would determine what 
have been emplog^ fhr some their felm^eTorluncs would be. One man 

botiirm. The routine of bbeieyrorship was came to me," requesting me to.explmn the 
aafellows the votaries neme vdressed^n purport of the verse wbkh bad fallen to 
tifiilr iwyest apporei, generally with a pair his lot. I Ipoked ovqr^ and found the 
of cai^D^ fr» a bun^e of iq^tense. , Hav- woid misery ** in IflIkaebODd line, which 
ing lighm the former, they stuck tiieip made him look veiy gloomy, and hasten 

out 
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ottt tlie temple* Among the woirsihip- buhmm* ooi>-Bi7UAt9* 

peie I observed rome captains, or princi- We understand tluf the Buimese abd 
pal meii» *Who, ndion they bowed down to Mughs invariably bury t^r tieaam and 
the iddt* did it with a gfeai a deal of state, gods in the north-east angled iht^ir tMn- 
and a priest always stood by, strikitig a pies. We have hud this intel^ifence from 
large 1)dl, to give notice^ to flip divi^ty 'excellii'ht guthorily; and wV doubt not it 
that a person of consequence was paying will ajlj^f sotnen^at 0iriocM to our ma- 
his adorations to. him! This was nefeT ioni£ readen.— "[ihid. 
done wlien poor or middling people wor-" ^ 

shipped, but they were ]e0 to take their ' ^ buamak lyoscxus. 

A pi^fortarf on ilie Rangoon boards (for 
the Burmese, iillOeihm ahe a very theatri- 
cal ‘i^copl^) bmug h star of tlie drat mngni- 
sicken, was the. introductibn of young tude, hjill; in due lijue, tran’sferrecl^ us is 
children, and even infants; only a few^ ^^Ostomeiy illaWo owes, to the' Theatre 
months old, to these idolatries. Jlie^ittle '^^still morc'bnl- 

unconscious creatures were madB to hold Hant succ^z tOtended^ 'hiy 
up their hands and bow their heads before than Ms pr^in^, 4 »irefli'(*«nd from being 
a stock and a stone, and tliose who couJ^ a po|>u!hi^d9otmce«on» ''stage, he be- 
scarcely walk were taught to carry a paP^ came .tlie^tfii^ land ^ companion of tlie 
of candles, or a stick oiinconse, and oifef Golden^^frat. ^^fimwas^i^Hted to the 
them before the idol ; while in another ^H^ourt, ^ itook.;iiiB -^B'mObgst the 
place boys of three or^oii||^ycara old WOondocE^nd ^eSSwgltees of .tfia most 
were knocking ^leH* MUs against the. eraltpdrrank. ^Viis'Siqto^^hadf always been 
ground in imitation of tlii^lders. ^ Was^^ the irtvotesdii enemV* of^thd English, and 
struck with the imposing itTect wrriicb^ihe* he topeat^I^^icieavoutocf, indirectly, to 
scene ^as adapted to produce, on ignorhnt , 4 pgtigale«% 0 #ngj^^,.of^ Ava put his 
and superstitious minds : the gfai« *‘j:«ropilin ^deeth. Tlie king, 

candles, the smoke'**' the iimense, ”ihe v}iow^v^r,ia|[moL *»• paturalfy of. a Jiiimane 
prostration of the worshippers^ and the «Nn dipp^tio^, i;iot.^,t>nly^refnsed tto listen to 
of llrewprks in fVont^ the tem|i!e, altdi. ' but expressed his dis- 

gether %ombific to mlract the heathen pleosurq. Ih^lhjir tepeiitipn. *The actor 
mind, and to foster a |iredii|ection foafplot^'^ did pot vMqre r^vurge the measure jm- 
worship.” ^ *diqj|£ly jNtog* hht qh one occasion, 

— — ' ’^’VmTst^ittingiif^urt, he ai^ed his neigh - 

COLOSSAL STATurOF BtfUDHA. * bour, minis^> of* BU|te, loud enough 
An interesting sjRcitn^ of Hindu mr^e king id dy^er{iear, wh at Jia d be- 
Bculpture has lately been set up in tim^ coim of the treacli^oiiB^Ennipt||^ The 
compound of the Asiatic Aociety's house'^' replied,i(thlt, .tAtpugh hisWjesty*a 
at Chowringhec ; a colossal j|atue1q|LBUd- * clemincy, bU guve* The actor 

dha, n^ich stares the visifi iKf w fat^ jlrecehrdli^^p mfortnatlon Wlto i|fiected sur*. 
the roiment lie is within aS ‘I'Ae mjse, and, in loi^ptliing like Hi^cules’s 

figure is of black granite, in ^tifj|^l|bs- ^n, ohserva^'tbat if be were kix^ he 
ture, as usual wiSi cutties of 'Bumli^r^ ^ou{d demolished without de- 

Gautama, and is cftmctcrized by;nie lay. Xhe krajg, vgiO had beifd ,the con- 
large cars and culling lockri^hicli have versation, loolw his displeasure at the 
been supposed ‘to tliailSite tbe , African presumption or theselr of Thwis, and 
origin of this diyinitfl '^Po nose, iiow- rose and|getired from^coUrt. ' Ae actor 
ever, is any thing but AMcan,-^thc Agqre ^read his fate in hi^master'i countenance, 
is raised *‘|lpon a low peuesWl,' ai^ is ten aud thought it prflent torejtire also^ A 
or twelve feet high. We understimd this Olfew days a^r this he made his ap|mr- 
figure was suriOptitiously blight down ance again h^jpe the king, aM by the 
fmm Guya by thj^ Raj Gooroo of the humility of his intr^jlp Olnained for- 
King of Ava. How he contrived t^smugw givenCss, on condition 'if joining a Elody 
gle such an article Js not ea^y conceived, of troo|^hen about tO take tbe field. He 
Qn its arrival in Calcutta^ it could^O "^accompaffied tliem on tlwir , expedition * 
longer be iiidden ineh conie|| and the but on tbe first occasion of .ezposdfe, 
image was red<k^lP«d its purlc^ners. found thaglhc of hntidiBVtoS nof^bis 
After tbe departure qf the Gooroo, the proper s|mire, .^l^ in Ms hurry to reticent 
image was Ic^ iri'*the compound of* t^ fell upon somh^iakes^ liy which he was 
Insane Hospital, where, the Europ^n lamed, and unme for some time to move. 

^ soldiers themselves iqjkb'^rofanely OiFiys^^HNjpvm hefrventuitd to return ^ 

i‘ pelting it with ptoncs, hy Vhich the Ara, and^ nia waylMcLii|bund a nnuF 
Imnds have sustained loini^.rdbinage p lo i|,confineDiBnt Who bad a bitoutiful daugh- 
other respects it has Bkoap^«u|>>lannkl, ter. H^* ch£in6 inspired the Burman 
and forms a ver^ app^riate^ duptfon for Roscius to i^um^jBUthcm%.to liberate the 
the Asiatic Society's gpaitoeiit>»-{^(a fother, m>d:)carfTing,.^j|fij^ whb him', 

the only result of >hit'l»m^fgQ, fie leach- 
\ ed 
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ed the Here, api^rdiendlng th«t I rose in thetiiglit, was pun^ualin the 

^ iait^raniHKctlM would be known, ‘lUid^ performance of my devotion*, and Bbati<- 
iuyolve Mm disgrace, ha de- neat. One ni^ht I bad been sitting in 

aerfed hie ^^rtner,^ huib bff inhumanity the presence of fkther, not having 
was uimvai}|fig«-dii8 gpnducC'was known dosed my eyes 4unng the wliole time, 
at court, attd w^vaa thrown* by order of • and with ^pran >n my embrace, 
the ktng^ foto cloae^ndnement; — Senti^ wluh»t numbers were around us asleep. 
char Deryuma* ' k “dd to mg father, “Not pitoPf ttiese 

^ ^ '' 4 « " lifteth up Ms bead to perform Ms genu- 

AiH>M>Gi7as F&oX SAmU nival of prayer) ; Jbut tliey 

1.. They asked thg Gsrat,^^ dre alTso fost asleep you would say 

“ By what means h«u^e you extended your Ikefo dead.** H^aplied, “ Life of 
conquests from^east tq gircs^ ^ow^brmer yaur father, ia were ]^U!r if tlnm also 
monarchs, vTho exoeeded yots in^ealthf divert asleep, tlian to be searching out the 
in territory^ in y^ii;^ faultagof mankind.** — 'Die boaster sees 

of troops, never iuch^ictories?” noUiing biUhlq^self, having a veil of con 

He replied,' **> WhyNi,*lvkb Uie 'dssisi|nce edit befcq^ his eyes. If he was endowed 
of GcIlI r jjubdued a lciiiSddm,"I<siifever witli.^n^eye capable of dl^g■lling God, - 
oppressed tlie^bjgcts, ati^gl^ya spoke would not discqper any person w'euker 
well of the m<lhgrcb&.*'i(«--Tlra.wiso<#nusi. foan himself. ^ 
dcr not Mm iMfistrioq&who spealeth ili<%' 7. Somebody broiif^it to Nowsliirvim 
of tiie great. Injt&ijiftdio natkie^f^ioto tlie Just, thqa^d tidings, that^ the God 
who have 'died whh*a gqod«rsputatidh, lli of mercy andglopy had taken away such 
order that, dn return, ||Mir gdbd #l|h(om^who was Mh enemy, ilc asked, 
name may be imMortal. . ^ “ ' rf ” ** you heard that he will by any 

One who h^d'^tidtl^er lij|j|gdf|^naKe(j^ « spare me ? 'Die d^ath of my enemy 
having killM »» mUfaiiedv, .a h goitouse of jog to mejl^ since neither is 

passing hy sqid, „ Holy'^od; abhouglu % own n^fe cteru^^** 
tilts had a thons^d >yf^,,^qii 4 ifate' SUs’Diw Med Lolilhan (liie .^ssop of 
overtook brai) he cpdftl{nm^^rcape f!»h Eastyof vi'hofd^he had Icarnedphilo- 

one destitute df handsMin^ foet '**6oplgf? He an8v]t>r|d, « Of Uie bliqd,» 

the enemy who seizes' tlip^ if«uy||bi3li ^ Is yi ii iQ ithey n^r ^vanc^ a step until 
hind, fate ties the Tecf have tried ule gmund.** At onotlier 

At that motoen^ ^i»n W'^nebwi^tta^s amd him from whom lie bad 

us behind, itis ntiedlesVi«^‘dfW*|^ckiaii^ "easnt urbanity ?.^He replied, “From 
yan bow. . ^ - iihilL of rude^ijamnadTs for whatsoever I 


3. Ajlpaii) jpions map sdw i|^ a drclhi <^vr io them that was disagreeable, I av 

a king Ss^tonidiscbitd aIiol};aiiun jp doing the Kaitie;1||||-Not a word ca 

He asked wliat^ cd^d ’Jj;i^^h4 of^^ld, eiyu(i<''in the midst of sport, i 

the exaltation of m& niiV - 11 % ffWtrgi a ^wluch inbii will not derive iiisl 

dation*^ of tlie othjfi^ as^Viopcont^y Js fion.— ^ 
generally considered to bo tlie cisu^Thcy^ ^ 

replied, ‘*T 3 ie ^pjl^has obtained j^ra(yse<^^^^>WAiiY oI^bvrbun titles ^c. 
>■ in return^ for his lovcf*^df holy meip; and ^nssHyw^n ....... pn^moster geneial. 

the religious malt, by atapciatiiig with Attaw'oon .tr.'it.. privy couuciliur. 
kings, lias got intb^'h^l,*^ , Hoonucu j ^neral." 

4. Abu Horiern^qped ev#y day^o wisit Cfaaingeovooti,.. master of clepliants. 

Mustefo plolmmined),, upon whom be '^Cln.lfey .....JMutenant." t* 

the blcsong^ and pcactf*'of God! Die Chobwa. Jfebutary prince. ^ 


saw io them that wasdisagrceoble, I avoid- 


ibe religious malt, by atapciatiiig with Attaw'oon .tr.'it.. privy couuciliur. 
kings, lias got , Hoonucu j ^neral." 

4. Abu Horiern^qped ev#y day^o wisit Cfaaingeovooti,.. master of clepliants. 

Mustefo plolmmined),, upon whom be '^Cln.lfey .....JMutenant." t* 

the blcsrin^ and pcactf*'of God! Die Ghobwa. Jfebutary prince. ^ 

prophet said, O Abu Heri^^ra, come gtQaywqdn .....m. J tlhg’s ariuour-bcarcr. 
not cver/’day, jthat sO r.ffqffk)ir may in- " Engy Teekicn ... prince royal. - 

creas{*."« Diere *iSy no harm in visiting* Kioum ononastcry of priests. 

men ; but let^ it not be so often that they I^dfeegA steersitran of a^fatpat. 

may say * iFis enou^i.’ If you direct Lq|oo ...f.....*,.. Jiall where the grand 
your^lf you wiH not ned§ rtViweHfosion # con ncif assemble. 

iVom another.^ IVIaywipn viecrOyof a prcpincc. 

5; Jumsliaid dis||i^tioii in Altov TV.... 4 ;;ity, townf ordiWict. 

dre^ arid vvai who wore Mimi gee ..a cluef of a district or 

a ri!^ oq the Unger. £T^iy askc4 liim ^ ' towft. 

Ni^haen .jirgi'Scr. 

Phoongbe^^.' ^-...inferior 01 der o^priests. 


a ringbq the Unger, askc 4 liim ^ towft. 

vdiy he had gfyen the grace and N^haen .T. .j,«gi*scr. 

ornaident to Pkoongbq^. • ..inferior 01 der oApriestS. 

Mtolgstothe nghtihMcl^ regal sjurc. 

“ •»"'> i#.«»(UpleteJy ornte alwlord; riu) 

mctiM hj Iti otm. lecuuidwV^#^* f .* •’^ * * V “Wlle^awibed by on 
10 the inrke^4{i)r tl,iTjrtu<»u» ai, *#<»• fnAirior to o mitierim-. 

“'^•f’vcigt^Wir^py . . a. 

<5. I remember (sa^ Sadi) that; M thd^ - - tkl 

time of childhood, t wic* very religioufi. llaywoon governor of a town. 
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Ubaliami BaJang af^reed to Uie |>rop(Ma^^ but tras 

Uliootn public 1ml 1 ; court of at a Josti what to wUh foi. If* aaidhe, 1 

jirsticc get rank, U will only make too appear 

Uiia village. rjcLiculinis as I aiu only aduM’U aud should 

Smuloliguan ..^..inahterof Uiccprcmonicsi. not know how to coiiduct myself ; aitd if 
Sandoziim reader of public docu- slchcs it will all belong ta my master ; 

mantsr but if you will grant me strength so tliat 

Seree Dogee. pvincHial secretary. 1 slmll be enabled to tear up by tbe roots 

Seree Miou provincial secretary.. the largcbt forest trees, 1 sliall be able to 

Seree... dcik. « get throu^i,iny work easily^ ami give so. 

ShahbiujMler iotpiulant ^ tihfnction to iny master. The dei^ told 

Sirednw Tntn tbatlie could grant his request pro- 

Tcc /!^mhrclla of a pagoda. vided Badang could agree to cat what he 

Tcekien prmce. ftlie '^d^vil) should vomit, lludung, not 

TercKogee ....oiliccr of lufei ioi^aiik. '(aiiig nistidious, r^aiHly assented, and 

Tsaloe.... ...cliuiivof nolubty. thtt ullby ])roccss liavtng been performed 

Woongee tirst couucUIor of state, to the letter, ho tried his strength upon 

Wuondock M.. •...second couiidllor of atiitc*. some trees and found ho could break them 


KTJLOOY ntt INDIA. 

“ If there is a country on earth winch 
may claim die honour of ^laving lieen 
the cradle of tlie hutnaa race, that cuiin. 
try is Tiidiu; if there is a religion^ hJi|cI|i 
ox plains itself hy the powerful iiuilression 
of nature, and by the fiee inspimtli^ of 
tlio mind, the forms ami conceptions ^of 
which are at once simple and profound ; 
that religion wc find still 'fldUrBhii^ on 
the banks of the Ganges, wjlh its priests, 
its funcs, its sacred J^ooks, Us pociry^and 
its moral doctrines*' A^ays ancienjb> 
always new, India stamw over her ruins, 
like ail eternally luiiiinotis fdlhis, in wbich 
ore conccutraied those jays which for agef 
enliglitencil the world, and can never cease 
to slnne.** — [Gu/^nuiN/, dc I'Anluj* 

THE SI BADANa. 

Tlie iiotivc legend of Si ,Bf}^ang, in 
Malay annals, is as follows — TIk* Do. 
dung MU'* n slave to a cultivatoTi the 
soil, and was n very lasy feilair, 
iniicJi foiuler of fishing and otlihr sporPr 
than of working, for which liis ina**tcr 
was wont to scold him. One time it hH)>- 
pened that for several days he 'found liis 
nets broken ami the fish taken away, no- 
thing being left, but tlie scales and bones, 
he tlicrefore detennined to watch and fint|.^, 
out the oflTciKter; accordingly, having set* 
his nets as usual, he concealed himself 
near the spot and kept a good iook.oiit. 
Ill the middle of tiK* night lib beliehl a 
demon of a hideous form with a long, 
beard go to the net, lake out the fisli, and 
eat them. Badang, as may be sil|iippsed, 
WAS not a little alarmed but having screw- 
ed up his courage, he ran down nnd^id 
hold of tlw devil by Uio heard, and told 
him tliat he won hi most certainly kill him 
for taking the fish, the, devil upon this 
began to M ilarmed ip bft thrih and 
Struggled luird to get loose. Baching, 
Iiowever, held on stoutly ; the devil then 
said that if he would' forgive him this 
once he would giant him any thing he 
might desire. 


down with die gicalest case. It w'ns this 
satiie^|»i Barlung who, having hecn chosen 
champion to die Rnjtih of Singapore, in 
a ( 11 ^ of stieiigth with a Kling cliani- 
p^iii, took up a large rock, w'hich his an- 
tagonist could not lift, and piuhed it 
into thescM at the entiancc of the Siiig.i- 
pora river, where it still remains a stiim- 
blifig block to the Oroiig KUng ; but (he 
members of the Singapore Yacht (71 uh 
have put a beacon upon it for the public 
l>enoYit, finding that none of their iiii in - 
ber Evas strong enough to pitch it hack 
a^il}. — Chron* 

MA^tMOUD AM, VK'l'ROV OK KOVPT. 

Mahmoud AH is fVee luld accessible in 
conversation, and fond of displaying die 
knowledge he possesses of tho^tuation, 
policy, and resources of udior finigdoms, 

« in his di<tiiil.s he sounetiiiic.s iroiki^s 
Ills counUaiaiicc is mean 
and (minniQM, and relieved only by the 
ex]m^|on of a fine eye. lie is fond of 
women, of wltoin he keeps a tolerable 
hufen]^ * collected from' difterent nations. 
In the gardens of his pidacc of Sboiibra 
lie has lately I'rected a beautiful hath of 
while niarhlof supported by slender pi I- 
lars of the same iiiaterial. It had a liglrt 
and elegant roof, but was quite open at 
the sides, and fountains pAyed into the 
marble basin ^beneath, which was several 
f(H;t deep. A lofty seat for Mahmoud All 
was ei ected a few' feet from this, and here 
it was Ills delight \o sit, with liis long 
aiul 1^1 pipe in his hand, while no atten- 
dant WHS su tiered to approach ; he passes 
hours ill BHs (to a Titfk at least) enviable 
situation. ^ 

It^asall along been his aim to tnun up 
his sons to foHbw his- own footsteps, and, 
by^ muling them early to hardships and 
foiigites, tD make goo^ soldiers of theixK 
Ismael, who ’delivered. Mecca from the 
Wuhaliecs, and afterwards commanded 
the e^pitdition to Senimar, resembled much 
in tident and resolution liis successful 
father. He was assassinated not long 
since during the latter expedition, and the 

Pacliu 





fjrlweA 4eOfAy 4br Iris loss; and 
yet die yomig prhkie, notdicr as fie wa% 
smtdndli-caga^ in tWji distant xvarexcept 
his harem aibnided Mm, and it filled two 
barks, and accomiMmied the army in IH 
long navigation of tlic Nile. Ibinliim, 
second son of file Baclia, and 'Commander 
of the troops in the Morea, is very infe- 
rior in talents to hts elder brotluir. While 
we were in Egypt, a curious instance of 
tlie Pacha's detenniiuition to inure his 
children by lime to a hard) life occiirrod : 
his hut born son, scnrcely twelve months 
old, lie consigned to tlic care of a jiower- 
ftil Arab sheick, with instructions to bring 
hi in up in his deseits beyond the Ucd Sen, 
after the man tier of his nation ; that when 
he grew older he was to lead the life of 
an Arab, tic made perfect in their exer- 
cises, and Ills fr.iine haidened with fatigue 
and exposure to the burning climate. As 
n prepnr.itiuii for the diild's journey to his 
future home, he commanded him to be 
plunged several times in a vessel of oil, 
that tlic rays of the sun might have Jess 
odect on his infant frame. 

Altlufiigh jealous in tliecKtrcnic of any 
invasion on Ins prerogative, he li.rs no no- 
tion of the value of die uniIi|uUies that 
lover so much of liw territory in Upper 
Kgyjit, and cannot conceive the cause of 
the avidity and rapacity sliow'U by die 
European consuls to get posOtiasion of 
tlicm. Diouetti, the French consul, is 
the Paelu's favourite, wliom lie assisted 
some veal's ago by a loan of money in 
time of s^ljed ; and the Frenchman has 
cxertisellit kind of monopoly, conveying, 
for many years past, by means of his 
agents, tlie most valuable antiquities down 
die Nile, Ins collection of which is esti- 
mated at jCi^X).000« Put die Paclia is the 
great monopoliser of the country : lie has 
tiikcn the exportation of corn entinOy into 
his own hands ; lias erected sugar matiU' 
factories, has cultivated and expoited 
cotton to an amazing extent, die sale of 
which fills Ins colfers, but cripples the 
tiadcof the various European merchants, 
some of wdiom have sent memorials to the 
Porte against this monopoly, where tliey 
Were entirely disregarded* Mahmoud in 
Iris hciirt detests the Sultan, and wishes 
him devoutly in the halls of Eblis: for 
lie well knows that spies arc employed 
on oil his actionfi, and that Iris sublime 
Hiasttn* only wotclies m\ opportunity to 
w«>rk his downfall^ ipi in tlie case of the 
cekbfttted Ali of But the Egyp- 

tian prince has bis enrisstHies every where, 
tlie very seraglio is not from them ; 
and aldiough ** private expenses 

and table be is plain and uncxpenalve, he 
spares no money to procure intdligenec, 
or to Bccoanplisli bis pUiis, 

Ilk manticve at table are not only sttn- 
ple, but, aocording to our notions,, desti* 
title of courtesy* An iiiuglisb tcavellcr of 


some di«Aii>ctk>n, arooiwpanied by two 
ladies, bad an atidteiiee of him idioutfotir 
years ago, and were very politely tecetvod, 
and, alW some conversation, were invited 
to partake of reAsishments, among whieli 
were several kinds of wiarm meats. The 
Pacha exmf*A himself to do tlie honoin-s 
of the taldo, and tdok up a piece of meat 
in Iris fingers, ami placed it on the plate 
of one of the ladies, who, surveying it 
with sbinc surprise, to touch it. 

Mahmoud, WFonderim^^ her defieocy, 
exclamwd in Xnrki3i^® Why does not 
the woman cat?** and the EngKsliman, 
to avoid oKbiiding the feelings of this Sul- 
tan of Egypt, imvurctl him it was ill health 
alone that prevented lik fair guest from 
doing honour to the repa^ 

THU niNtXio inor., Sima AT. 

Tlie Joliowring account of the dcinoli- 
tion of Suumat, tlie Iliiuloo idol, hy Mah- 
mud, is del IvchI from the Tvhctit Achcri, a 
history of Achei’s leign, with an intio- 
diictory view of the transoctiotis of the 
Mahoinedans in India, prior to tliat mo- 
narch ; in point of date, therefore, it has 
the advantage of Ferishta, and as a work 
of good taste and sober investigation is 
still more decidedly superios. 'ilieautlior 
tlius describes the truusaction : 

“ In the year 4J5 (Ilijera) Mahmud 
deternrined to lead an army against Siim- 
iiat, a large temple situutod on a peniu- 
sulai* projection of the sea-shore apiier- 
tainiiig to tlie followers of Brahma; the 
temple contained many idols, the princi- 
pal of which w'as named Siimnat. Jt is 
1 eluted Ml seme liistories that Uiis idol was 
ciuried fiom liie Canha ui-ion the I'omiflg 
of the Piophet, and ti iinsporled to JMdia ; 
the Bruhmarrical records, however, refer 
it to the time of Crisbiia, or an antiquity 
of d,t)CK> years. Crishmi himself is said 
to have ditaqJdieared at ibis place* 

** When the Sultan arrived at Nchcr- 
waleh (the coiiital of GuscTiit) he found 
the city deserted, mid, carrying off’ such 
provisions as could be iirocnred, he ad- 
vanced to Siimnat; the inhabitants of cbis 
place shut their gates against him, but it 
was soon carried by the irresistible valour 
of Iris troops, und a terrible slaughter of 
its defenders ensued. 'Ihe temple was 
levelled with the ground ; the idol Suni- 
nat, which was of stone, was broken to 
piec^ and in coinmemoratioii of the vic- 
tory, a fragnu'Mt was sent to GIrizwi, 
wbeie it was laid at the thrediold of -Uk* 
principal mosque, und was long after 
trodden under foot by tlie faithful.** 

Wa have here, therefore^ mo •tiusiem 
tofiioe, or nose, oi belly, norw the sum 
oHored for its ransom, nor the booty ob- 
tained hy its fractuie. Tbc story is told 
wiUioul the foreign aid of omaroeiit, and 
iatlicretoie more kLely to Ite true; and 
2 L 2 we 
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wc have only to endeavour to verify the 
deity wlio has licen the ol>j€ct of so much 
embellibhinent. 

Tiie above account informs us it was 
an idol of stone ; and by identifying it, 
although perhaps erroneously, with the-^ 
idol of the Ciiahn, leaves us to conclude it 
was shapeless . Manaii, the idol worship- 
per] liy the tribes alxHit Mecca, being no* 
thing more than u large rude stone. — 
(Sale’s Xuhaductwj^ 24). D’llerliclot 
makes the autlioMF the IloKct al Sefa, 
say, the irlol wasoTone stone fifty cubits 
long, of ivhich forty*soveu were sunk in 
the ground ; but this is a very pre|>oste. 

\ rolls arrangement, and a very unhiir re* 
presentation of Mirkliond’s account, who 
States that it was /tVe cubits long, and of 
these tnonere out of sight. 1 riid this 
svriicr injustice myself lu my last li>tter, 
t.ikiug ii))oti trust Ill's being one of the 
authorities for the fables coined on this 
subject; but his nccouiits are less extm- 
v.’igaiit than I imagined, f/e talks, to he 
sure, of the temple being supported by 
rifty*six pilhird^f^gold, and of enor^iis 
booty uc(|iiiied by the plunder of the teni* 
pic and fort; but we have nothing, even 
in his narrative, of the miitdatioii of the* 
image, its proposed redemption, or the 
discovery of its concealed wealtli. To 
return to the image, therefore ; we are to 
infer, from the above accounts, that it 
was nothing more than a straight block of 
stone of alK)Ut four or five feet in length, 
and, as Mirkhond expressly stales, propor- 
tionable thickness, and that it hail no pro* 
tensions to ** imitate humanity * even * 
almminably." 

What then was Siimnat? In our pre- 
sent intimacy with the Hindu system, wc 
cannot be at a loss to reply ; it was no- 
thing more than one of Uiose cuibh ms of 
Siva, by which alone in most of the tem- 
ples of Hindustan that divinity is now 
represented—- a solid block of stone, on 
which there were no features to be de- 
faced, and in which there was no cavity to 
conceal inestimable ti^asurcs: these accom- 
paniments are tlierefore the plinntonis of 
Mabomedan superstition and European 
credulity, with a sufficiency of ignorance 
in the historians of both the East and 
West.— [CW. Gov. Gaz. 

SUGAR. 

The author of the Remarks on the 
HusiMindry and Internal Commerce of 
Bengal, seems to be of opinion that the 
sugar-cane grew luxuriantly throughout 
Bengal in the most remote ages ; and that 
from India it was introduced into Europe 
and Africa; and it is a fact that from the 
Sanscrit word for manufactured sugar 
(sakHfara) arc derived the Persian, Greek, 
Latin and mo<1ern European names of the 
sugar-cane and its produce. 'Hie same 
exccliciit author exprcshcs a doubt if the 


sugar-cane was indigeimua in America, 
as liistorical facts seem to contradict it. 
In the tlays of Fliny, sugar appears to 
have be«>u brouglit to Rome from Arabia 
and India. — | Aiiislie’s Materia hidica* 

aUllMESL MmKKERS. 

It docK not &pi>e<!r that the Burman fe- 
males arc in Iho same degraded state as 
tliose of India ; a very large proportion 
dt them arc taught lo lead, and are there- 
fore at least on every iniportint step in ad- 
vance. Our correspondent w’rites . ** Wo- 
men here (Ava) an* at liberty togoabroflvl, 
and have as much infiuciK'cr.s in anyeoiii'- 
try ill the world, tiiougli they arc not 
treated with efjual delicacy and t(‘iKletiK''.'^, 
neither are they consuK red quite so high 
ill the scale of being as men. The queen 
ha', stk) gnat autliorliy, and it is well 
know, that tlie Kite governor of Ran- 
goon |»orniitted his lady to enjoy a digni- 
hetl part in the government. It is tiiie 
that a man /'an bent Ins wife and daiigh- 
tcis at any age, and also Ins sons ; but a 
wife can go before a magistrate and obtain 
a divorce if her liiisband beats her un- 
reasonably. An elder brother can beat a 
younger, or a younger sister. A mother- 
in-law has peculiar claims upon a son- in- 
law'. Unless he pays her a certain sum of 
money, she can govern him, and he must 
siipjiort her thiee years, three months, and 
three days. I have, in two instinccs, paid 
for my servants the sum required to free 
them fVom such claims. I think in most 
things w'omen enjoy equal prii^l^ges with 
men ; there is a fancied d fibrcncc to be 
sure. If they vvcie respected only in pro- 
)>roportion to their virtues and amiable 
qualities, few of them would stand high, 
'iliey are bold, quarrelsome, tnibulcnr, 
and generally very dirty in their persons.’* 
— [Fncml of India. 

BRUCE MANUSCHirrS. 

Tlie whole of the valuable collection of 
lare and curious MSS. of the traveller 
Bruce, which were obtained by him in 
Egypt and Abyssinia, will be oifered for 
sale in May next : they consist of nearly 
ICX) volumes, in the highest state of pre- 
servation, 

BABER's DESCRimON OF THE HINnUB, 

The following description of the coun- 
try and people of li^ndjuetan by the Em- 
peror Balier, Written lit the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is curious: — “ Hindustan is a 
country that Has few pleasure to recom- 
mend it. The people are ncjt handsome. 
They have no idea of the charms of 
friendly society, of franVly mixing toge- 
ther, or of familiar intercourse. They 
have no genius, no comprehension of 
mind, no politeness of manner, no kind- 
ness or fellow feeling, no ingenuity or 
mechanical 
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mochanical invention in planning or exe- 
cuting their handicraft works, no bkill or 
knowledge in design or arcliiiecturc ; they 
have no good horses, no good ilesh, no 
gra]>es or musk melons, no good fruits, 
np ice nr cold water, no good food or 
1)1 cad intlieir bazars, no batlis or colleges, 
no candles, no torches, not a candlestick. 
Insteod of a candle and torch you liave a 
gang of dirty fellows, whom they call 
Deiitis, \\lio hold in their left hand a 
kind of small tripod, to the side of one 
leg of which, il being wooden, they stick 
a piece <'f iiiri like the top of a landle- 
btick ; the) lasteti n pliant wick, of the 
size of the middle finger, by an iron pm. 


to another of the legs. In their right 
hand tliey hold a gourd, in which they 
have made a hole for the pur|)ose of pour- 
ing out oil. llieir peasants and the lower 
classes all go about naked. The chief ex- 
►cellcncy of Hindustan is, tlwt it is a large 
countiy, and has abundance of gold ami 
silver. The climate during the rains is 
very pleasant. Another convenience of 
Ilindustnii is, that the wot k men of e\ery 
profession and trade ap» i nniiincralile Toi 
any employment arn||||iy work there is 
always a set ready ^*W^whoiii the same 
employment and trade ha\e di'sc’cndi-d 
fiom father to son forages .” — [Afcnioits of 
JhiUn, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AM) IRELAND. 

Sfituiday, January 18-27. — In consequence of the dccciist'of II. R. 11. 
the Duke of York, on the c*\oning of the 5tii inst., the Cicneral Meeting ap- 
pointed to be held this day was po.stponcd. , 

Saturday^ January lik — At a council of the Society hold tliis day, it was 
resolved, “ That the funeral of his Royal Highness the Duke of York, one 
of the Vice-Put rons of the Royal Asiatic Society, being appointed to take 
place on Saturday, the 20th in.stant, the General Meeting of the Society to be 
held on tliat day, should be postponed to Saturday, the 3J of Februaiy.” 
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FLOTILLA ORDERS 

BY COMMOOOKE SIR JAS. IIIIISBANF, ScC, 

To Capt. of n.M. S. /Migrator, and the 

ofllceni of all descri]itJon, cmployeil under the 
coiiiiTiaiid of Sir Jas. IlriHliane, on the expedition 
af(ainst the dominions of Ava. 
jhr.C'.’» lhana, qff" Patnagore, on the 

Jt raivmldff t iver, 

** The happy termination of a lone and arduous 
contest by an fionourable ticacc, enuhles the com- 
moiloTP to return his unfeigned acknowledgments 
to ('apt. Chads and the ofheers of all descriptions, 
for the prompt obedience, unwciirieil exertions, 
and gallantry, which they have so conspicuously 
displayed throughout the late mmpaigii; the va- 
rious inatcrlals of whicli the llotllla was composed, 
bnnight together Ijpr one grand object, might have 
otcasToncil Tiequeiu collisions Ixstweeii the members 
of dKf'ercnt services, had not a spirit of emulation 
pervaded all ranks, sunnounting all difllrulty, and 
producing an universal feeling of harmony and 

•* The British oqinrolaslooers have most hand- 
Mimely acknowledM jOie lervices rendered by the 
flotilla in forcing Cne the river, as tend- 

ing most materlalWffcyi^ a display of ourpower, 
to Imiiien uiion the mlnda of the enemy a strong 
sense of our aupcriority, and thus convince them 
of the hmleas inutiltty of further prolonipng the 
contest. The commodore will long remember 
feelings of the highest gratification, the pcMl 
which he has commanded this branch of the expe- 
dition, and the personal acquaintance it lias af- 
forded hfoi of Individual merit. 

** He 1)^ the ofllccrs, without distinction, to 
be assured that he has brought under the notice of 


their superiors his opinion of their merit, and the 
bra\e men who liiive served with them, giving .’is 
they have the most striking ix.iinpUsofaiHvUy 
and exertions under the greatest priv.itionsin often 
boats. 

** Although It is not the province of the com- 
iiicxlorc to eulogize the ciilhiisi.'uitie gallantry dis- 

f ilayctl by the inilitary i> irt of the fori c cinpioyeil 
n the late operations, he caraiot avoid expressing 
Ins admir.ition of those soldin-likc qualities, when 
embarked, which are IndiKpensablc in unnbiiicd 
ofierations ; the selection of Brigadier Annstrong 
to rominand the water column, and the well-earn- 
ed character of II.M.'s Royal r^., were measures 
eminently call ulateil to ensure that hearty una- 
nimity wnlcli has liecn so fully manlfesteil. 

The gcKKl conduct of the native seamen In the 
lI.C.’s gun and row-lioats, engaged, ns they have 
been, in an unuhiiiil mode of warfare, have me- 
rited my warmest apfirobation." 

JAh. BUISD\NE, ('umimKlore. 

To the Officers of the Navy and H.(\'s flotilla. 

steam-vesMl Diana, Feh. Sh, 1U2M>. 

I feel the highest gratificatloti In annoiiiii ing to 
the flotilla, that the unwearied exertions, iml- 
lantry, and zeal of the olflcers and eviTy indivi- 
dual composing it, have been crowneil by an ho- 
nourable peace ; and on my resigning the command 
of it, 1 beg to express iiiy uiifeigneil thankfulness 
for the alacrity and cheerfulness with which this 
arduous service has lieen performed : and the per- 
sonal attention whlcii 1 iiave at fll times exno- 
perlcncetl, will ever 1>e rememlierMl by me with 
most pleasing and grateful feelings. 

H. D, CHADS. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


tOVIlON. 

find DpUneutiun* of hoido of tlio I'ub- 
)u anil other Fdifites at and In tiu* Vicinity of* 
MadraH, with other (>1»j«icts near that Prethicucy. 
lly T. l''>(le llavillaml, Lieut. Cul. of Madiaa Eu- 
4 ;mccTa. Nos 1. and H 4to. Cl. 4s onih. 

It la proiXMtHl to extend thiit work io five or «lx 
niimberK, and to iuuc one number monthly till 
the whole w out. 

Iffatvnn hvhm; Ofllponic Account of those 
Articles which arc c!d||fl|jf(*d bv the IlIndiKMi and 
tither Kantcrn Natiov^jii their Medicine, Arts 
and A|{ricultitic. liy Whitelaw Aiiiblle, M D., 
M.n.A.s. 2\o1s. Hvo. 

An Mvwiv on the 'War-Galleys of the AncinilB. 
lly .John Howell. Uvo. 

Tnlc’mf'u Stories told at Sosi during' a 

Voyage recently made to the Arctic Ocean.^ lii- 
terR)iersiHl with i urioiis Aiiecdotvs. and a Narra- 
tive of the variou:> \dvciiture>. and IVrllh of the 
Voyage. ‘Ivolo. I*ostdvu. .Cl. Ks (kI 
Aarmfivr oj ttte Hw meM War, By Major Snod- 

S rastf, Military Scm rotary to tlie (Vonniiatidei ol 
10 KxnedlUon. and Assistant Volitu.'il Agent in 
A\.i. Hvo. 12^. 

A Polittral Hmtorv rtj f/cc RTtr/ttnninn)// 
ti'lnrh ted to the Hurnu/te l\ar, illiixtr^iU'cl with a 
Map ofthcliritish I'^romler. lly (‘apt. W. W’hito. 
«vo. 1(N. 

lUn mt'Ao Wm .— ^he Subnt.uu o of Mr latkioirA 
S|NiC€h luu fioiieanil Court ot tlio Kvia:-lndla ('om- 

t Miiy, on a motion of Thanks to laird Vniheist lor 
laving (oiiduitcd to a suic»m(uI issue tfie late 
War with the GosHimnicJit of A\ a Ik. 

An Inqmrt/ rnto the fitati' oj th*' Iwhnn Arwv, 
with SuggeBtions for its Improvornent, and the* 
Kfttablishuiciil of a Military Toluo in liid'a. lly 
Walter Bmlenoch, ('apt. .‘ 17 th Bengal Native In- 
IcUitry. Hvo. Hs. 

The Amient Huittn pol tlio Egyptians Cnrthagi- 
ni.uib, Vssyrhiiitv, Ilabyloninns, Modes .ind Por- 
Rians, (ireciam, and Macodoiiians *, liv M Kollin. 
WiUi Notes, Hilda Life of the Xiithor, hy 
Dell, author of Critic al Rescan he s In Geograpliy, 
lllutilinted with Kiigrav ings, iiuliiding ,i toin- 
pleto set of M.tps Vol 11 X’l. 12s (h(. 

On iinlmntem, with Ohitersationson lU ('hoini- 
(hI PropcTdch and Mcdusul Mhcuy In (.'hiuniral 
DiseosoM, with practuail llluMralion.s ; aU> Re- 
marks Oil some auxdi.tiy Remcdicb. With PUileb. 
By M* La Bauiiic, F.L.h., dsu 12ino. 7b. 

JtrnMfilont DehwrM; translated into Englitch 
biiciiHcrian Verse, frtuii the Italian of Tonjiuto 
'Tasso; wiUi u Life ot the Autlmi. By J. 11. 
Wiflhn. .1 volb. Hvo. ,1*J. 2b. 

HerollmUiom of Ktrsfpt, By the Baroness \oi\ 
MinutolL Hvo. Hs. 

Traveln in Meittiettumta ; including a .loumoy 
firom Aleppo across the Euphrates to Orfah ; n< ross 
the Plains of the Turcoman Trilics to Hiarliekr, 
in Asia Minor, Arc. &c. By J. S Buckingham. 
4to., with Engravings. 

SSukoiMtula 'Sutuki lining an Appendix to the 
Kiigiisli and llltidoostaneo DialogiKs, in a sciia- 
TAtoforin, and asa Drainalir pcn’furintuuc, trails 
lated long ago from the Original Siiiiskilt, into 
rlcgi-uit Ilindoastanoc, hut now first exhilifted In 
the ITniversal Charaoter. By Dr. J. B. Giiclirist. 
Hvo tis. 

The OiJluttln of Strth/, In the Origliinl Persian, 
iwcfully correitod and reviKod from the Edition 
fonuthrly jiublislieil b> Fnuuis tiladwin, Esq. (Ko. 

In the PiCA>. 


hhtffurf NamaJi i J'hlai’tt or Fxtollent Intdli- 
goneo concerning Europe; being the Travels of 
Shaikh Ttosa Mwidoen M.^onshei*, in Great Urit.dn 
and Franre. Trauidaltxl iniin the onginnl Persian 
MS. into HiiidoostftOoe. W'lth an English Version 
and Notes. Dy .1. E. Alexander, Esq., H.V., late 
<if H.M.'s Lllh Light. Drags. 

Tmvels futm Jntiia to Kn/rlnnd, compTchciiding 
.1 Visit (he Bunn. » I'nipire, and ii .Uniriiey 
through Persia^ Asia M iiiur,Liircqicaii Turkey, die , 


In the Yoarb 1B25-2B. ( 'ontalnuig a Chronologic^ 

Epitome of the late Miliiury Trausaitions in 
Ava, .in Account of tlie Proccetlingh of the pre^ 
sent Mission from the Siipreine Gijvornment mf 
India to the ('ourt of Tehran ; and a Siunmary of 
the Causes and Events of the existing War Ixs 
twc*en Pi!nihi.tnd llunsia. With sketches of Na- 
tural History, Maiinm. and fiistoms, and illus- 
trated witli Maiw anti Plateb. By J. E. Alexander* 
Esq.. ILP., late of 11. M. IHlh Light Drags, 4to. 

Sketehee of Vervan LiO* ntui Mannne, From 
the Jourhal of a Traveller in the East. 2 vuK 
post Hvo. 

of the F'xiKxlltioii to explore the 
Northe'.n Coistof \frU.i, in 1H21 and 22; coin- 
prehcnding an Actounl of the ^yrtls and Cyrenai- 
(a ; of the am lent Cities comimslng the PeiUupo- 
lis, and other vanoiK existing remains By (’apt. 
F. W'. Bexxhey, il.N., and H. W. Becclicy, Esq. 
With Plates, M.i|)s, &i. 4to. 

Truirletn the lit dim, and Description ol the 
MaiiAerh and Customs of the Redoubi Aralis. By 
the late .lohii LtwU Burckhardt. With Phitcs, 2 
vols. 4to. 

Traneto ttotni of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
GriNit Urituiii and Irekmd. P.irtlll. 4t(x 

TenMHand ideettturee tn ftout/u‘ni An'na^ By 
G Thoiripsmi, Fsq , eight years ii resident at the 
Cape 4lo 

The Mthttuv ^krtteh liotJt , contnliiJiig Rcnii- 
tiiscciues ofScMsitcun \eirs in the Service* at 
Home and Ahnxid. By an OHiccv of the Line. 
2 vols. Post Hvo. 

Najedron tn the Other Wot Id ; a Narrative wiif- 
ten by hlnibclf, and found .it SI Helena, at tlu* 
fixit of his tomh. Hy \oiigo-Tee-Foh-Tthc, 
MiUKlurln of the Third Class Hvo. 

Ja-Kim^hu or The Tivo (\iusjii6, a Chinese 
Novel 2 vols 12010. 

The Zenum: or, a Niiwauh's Leisure Hours. 
By the Author of “ Pandiitang I Ian ’* 

A Tout /tom StHpruit, througli Alhatiia, Aec., to 
( orfii. Hy Mr. JolltTe, Author of *' Letters from 
Palestine.'* 

Tutrels ill Norw.ay, Sweilen, If^land, the 
Coasts of the sea of A/of, .uiil the Blwk Sea. By 
(i M. Jones, Esq., Captain It N. 2 vols. Hvo. 

The SnrtU and Milttat y to be pub- 

lished quarterly (price (id.), instituted tor the 
purpobc of bupportmg the iiitciutkts of tlic Army 
.md N.tv y. 

This Work will contain ProceedingM of Courtli- 
Martial, Trials, Essa>h, Narratives, Memolrb of 
diRtiiiguishod British uid Foreigit UOicGiti, Stations 
Reviews of Naval and Military n’orko. Histories 
of Corps, Slc, 2tc. 

The Munimp • a Tole of the Twenty-second 
Century. 

-1 Ihucttcal Ttentiseon Naml Bmildteepbif'imeM 
its Branches, connected with a Clerk's duty, with 
Hnitb for safe CuRloily, Shi|Hncnt, i'raiisshfiiment, 
and final diHiiosal of Treasure roceiveiliMi boarfl 
II.M's ships: Sketch of a Socretary's Duty; 
Duties of Otiiciating Judge Advocate, dsc. 4eov 
By Edward Lawes, U.N. 


fu-AVio-g, ou les Deux Commes, Roman Chi- 
nols, traduit imr M. Abel Uemusat, preeddi) d'un 
THKifiioe oh se trou ve un paraRjAe des Romans de la 
Oiine et de ceux de TEuseiHL 4 vols. limo. 


CALriTTTA. 


Theatte of the HindiMt No. II., ddntainiug tlie 
Uguua of *■ Vikrama and Urvasi, or the Hero 
gHI the Nymph,’* traublatcd firoin the original 
Sansi'ril, liy H. H. Wilscn, Esq. iro. 


The Htndnnetawie and IttuftMi Atuiie^ 

(finr, or, Idiomotlcal ExerrlBes in those Lan- 
giiugGH, dehigned to assist btudoits, who nre cuta- 
ineiuing cither tif Uiein, in acquiruig an Easy and 
Correct Method of Expressiou. Hib. 
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€ral(tttta. 

COURTS-MARTI^L.. 

ENSIGN F. roOKNSY, SGtH N.L 

lleuiUduuHcr'it Cakiiita, Juve 20, 

~At an Euio^fvati GciUMttl Coiirl-lVlar* 
tial, held at Bai raekpora on the 2'Hli May 
of w'hlcli Lieut. Col. Win Nott, 
43d regt. N. L,'is praaident. Ensign F. 
Cwkney, of tlic .'jfilli ragt. N.I., ssasar- 
laiguvd on tiie following charges, viz, 

1st “ For ccMiduct bubversive of mili- 
tary discipline, in having, whilst on the 
sick, list, ulisentc'dhniiself from the station, 
« ithout permissum,. for many days betw'con 
the lOfh and 2Mii of December 182';, after 
the cunseipioiiccs of such absence had been 
carefully pointed out to hitu by bis com- 
niauding ofticer, Lieut Col. Broughton, 
on a previous similar occasion. 

2d. ** Furaguiii absenting liiinscif from 
the station, without permission, when on 
the sick list, on the 3 1st of December 
1 and not rcturiiing until the evening 
of the 1st or morning of the 2d of January 
182t», aftei basing received from Brigadier 
O'ilailoran, C.B., commanding, a severe 
reprunand for his- former alisencc ; such 
conduct being in tlagrant disobedience of 
the Brigadier's orders, in contempt of 
autiiority, and in breach of the articles of 
war. 

Barrackiiore, 2d Jan. 1828.’* 

Addihonnl Charfirs — 1st “ For appoar- 
Mig at the theatre in Chowringhec, on the 
evening of the l?3d of February 1 820’, he 
being then under arrest; such conduct lie- 
iiig in breach of the positive orders of 
Brignilier O'Hallorun, C.B., commanding 
the Ktation, as corrimunicated to him, Kns. 
F. Cookney, by Capt. Currie, Major of 
IVigade, and contrary to the rules and 
customs of war. 

2d. “ For persisting to inhabit a house 
situated out of the limits of cantonments, 
after it had been officially communicated 
to him that he was not pennitted to occupy 
it, and after the positive oi ders of Briga- 
dier O'Halloran, C.B., comtnaiiding, for 
ids immediate removal into cuntoninciits 
had been made known to him on the 4th 
of January 1836, such conduct eviiiciug 
an utter contempt of autiiority, a inaiked 
disoliediencc of orders, and being in 
breach of the articles of war. 

“ Bormckpore, 2.5th Feb. 1826.” ^ 

Olhr addtliunol Char^es,^3d, “ 
pearing, whilst under arrest, at a public 
\ Ijall given by die officers of the 28Ui regt, 
“N.!., on the 21iih i:f Feb. 182b, after he 
bad, on a former occasion, applied for and 
been refused by Biigiahcr O’Halloran, 


(kB., commanding the sfaltoii, permission 
to attend such ))nrtiea ; siidi conduct being 
a breach of his arrest, and a contcmpnioim 
disregard of the coininiinding officcr'a 
orders and autiiority. 

4th. Gross disresMBfe And insiibordi- 
nation towards Lieut. JHLAdj. Itlacan., of 
the 16th N.T., his su^Kr officer, in re- 
peatedly refusing to quit the ball-room 
when directed by that officer to withdraw, 
and in saying that he would stand tlic con- 
sisjuencc and remain, and that he did not 
eotisider Lieut, and Adj. Macan his supe- 
rior officer, or w ords to that effect. 

•* Barrack pore, 1st March 1826.” 
T'pon which ch.irgos the court cainc to 
the following derision ‘— 

Ftndifi ^. — “ 'Dio court, having mature, 
ly weiglied the evidence before them, arc 
of opinion that Ens. K. Cookney, of the 
St(Ah N. J , late doing dutjjglwith the 16th 
rcgl. N.I., is 

** Guilty of the first charge. 

♦* Guilty of the second charge. 

** Guilty of the 1st additional charge. 

** Not guilty of the 2(1 additional charge, 
of which they do acquit him. 

** Guilty of the 3d additional charge. 

** Guilty of the 4th additional charge, 
excepting the word ' gross.* ** 

Svntrurr , — “ The court h9\ing found 
Ens F. Cookney, of the 56tli regt. N.l, 
(late doing duty with tlie 16th N. I.), guilty 
to the degree specified, do sentence him to 
lie cashiered.** 

Appioved, 

(Signed) CoMBFawFiij:, 

Comnwndcr-m^chit:/ in Imha, 

Ilemarks by Uic llighl lion, the Com- 
mander- i n- Chief . — 

The lligUt" lion, tlic Coinmnndcr-in- 
cliief IS w'llliiig to give every favourable 
consideration to the youth, inexiHtricnce, 
and contrition manifested by the priftonev 
m this rase, as well as to the bolicitatioa 
in his favour on the part of a large iiujo- 
rily of the court by wluclir he was triw ; 
but a sense of justice to (lie service must 
prevent his Excellency overlooking the 
rei>o&tcd instances of flagrant insubordina- 
tion of which Ens. Cookney has by the 
jubt verdict of tlie court, been pronouav<^d 
guilty. His Excellency, therefore, will 
mitigate the sentence of ** cashiering ” to 
dismissal from tlie ,56ib regt ,’* and lie 
will solicit the Governor-general in Cou,fi- 
cil to replace tlie commibbioii tlius cwicielM 
by a new oiw, placing Ens. Cookney the 
junior of his rank in the regiment to which 
he may iiereafter he posted. 

By order of his Excellency the Com- 
mander in.chief, 

W. L. Watson, Adj. GV/i. Army* 

SNSfON 
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CKSlf.H I. D. KINO, IJJtII K 1. 
Ildad-Quartri^f CatdiUn, Juli/ 8, I82f». 
—At an Kuropenn Gc'iicral CourUMaitial 
nHScmblvd nt Barrack pore on the 2cl of 
June l8*0, of Mhiili Lieut Col. Win. 
Nott, 43d N. I., is president, Kiisi;jn J, 
D. King, of the J3th regt. N I., was ar- 
raigned on the utuiei mentioned fharg<*s, 

VIZ. 

“ For conduct ut|^‘C<miing the character 
of nil oflicer iiTuy^fieiitleindn in the fol- 
lowing 1 Mstancea^^j&^ 

1st. In Imviiig drawn a bill, in the 
month of Oitobei 182.5, upon IMcssrs. 
IVlat kintosli and (\i., iigcnls, Caicnttu, lor 
sicca rupees 1,350, or thereabouts, in fa- 
vour of Lieut. Oiigie, of the 1‘lth N.l , 
lie(KnH. King) being awaie nt the time 
that he had no funds in the hands of 
Messrs. INltick iiitfwlj and Co, and haxing 
been warned h\ them not to tiriw upon 
them, witli an nil iniation that if he did 
they would init honour ins dial is, 

2d “ III having, on or about the 
month of November IS J5, t.ikeii posses» 
sion of and lesided in n house nt Banack- 
]Kiie, nndei the cli.irge of IMes-^rs Mark 
iniosh and ('o., without their perini-sion, 
and in having kept possession thereof up 
to the piesent time, in violation of a wiil- 
tvn promise to (juit it ‘ foitliwitli,’ datul 
the )8th of Novendjei IS25. 

“ For iiisnboKlmrife con<hiet, subvei uve 
«»r good ordei and mihrarv discipline, in 
tJie fbllovving instances • — 

Id. “ Deelinmg to ntteml the Couitot 
Ueqnests ns defend int, allliougli duly 
warned to do so by (\ipt. Held, oiHciatmg 
l^Iajorol Hripide, in a letter dated the 
1.5lli of December 1S25. 

Itii “ In having nddiesscil to Cspt. 
riirric, ]\I:i)or of Hiignde, on the 2l'.t, 
and ‘Jrttb thiys of December l.V‘>5, 
tiireo ofliccd letters, containing language 
highly disiespecHui and iiisiiboidinate 
“ Haiiackpore, Ifh Jmh. 

^dtUlio'ial Highly insubor- 

dinate coudiiet in refusing to give up his 
sword to Cript, Cuiiie, IM.ijor of Hrigatle, 
when that officer was suit to place bun 
(Lns. King) 111 airest, on the 3th of J.m 
IS'Jfi; and for telling ('apt (\niie that 
be would give up bis swoid to no man, 
unlo'-s I iken^ fioni him bv foiie, although 
the Major ot Hrigsd..' expLoned to bun the 
necessity and piopiicty t»t conforming to 
tbvt^iistoin practised on scmlar occasions. 

** Banackpoie, .t!i Jan ISvln.” 
S\on(t .NiiUh ho! Chi. , ■. — “ Tor highly 
contumacious conduct in idressmg ii let- 
ter to the IMajorof Brigade undu date the 
.5th Jnnuarx, in rejdv to a comnuiiciaiion 
fiom that officer eoi vexing to l/i ^gii 
King, Hngtuiiv.. O Halioiaii's pcrmns'oii 
to leave Ins ipi for the purpo.e of 

faking exercise, m v bu-li letter he . Fi.s. 
King) declare. I'lU he will, shouid lie 
think fit) go to publi,* paities (wluih, in 


the Major of Hrigade’s communication, be 
was expressly forbidden to do), and that 
he does not conceive luiniielf * under any 
sort of restraint.* 

** Barrackporc, (Mh Jan. 1826.** 
Upon which charges the court came to 
the fullowinff decision 

FmtHSkg Imd Seiiteiice. — “ The court, 
having m.itiirely weiglied the evidence be- 
fore them, aie of opinion that Ens. J. 
1). King, of the 13tli N.I., is not guilty 
of the hrat charge ; not guilty of flic se- 
roml chaige; of liotli of which they do 
lionouialily acquit him. 

“ Guilty of the third charge. 

“ (Guilty of the lourdi Charge, except- 
ing tlie letter dated the 22d o£ December 
lS2o. 

“ CJuiIty of the Isf additional cliargo. 

“ (iiiiliy of the'Jd ridditional cliarge.'* 
SitUitm . — “The court, having found 
Kns. J. [) King, of the IMth N I , guilfy 
to the degn e specified, do sentence him to 
be sus|MMii{<»! from lank, pay, aiul allow- 
ances fur the space of six (.iluialn months. 

“ Tilt* coiiit cannot refViUn fium expies- 
snig their ii'giet, that a giiaul should hive 
heen placed .\l Lns King’s him se , iiliei 
weighing aitentixely the evidence before 
them, they cannot ndinit the expedicMiey 
of adopting so sevtue .i measnio. Tluv 
aie also inmh conceiiad to innaik llie 
huimliitiMg lesliietKUis im{ osed upon 
Kns. King hy the* guaid, for several hours.’* 
Corifnmod. 

(Sigm‘d) (’oMiUKMiM, Gtncinf^ 

(’ onmniitii > -tn-i/r 

HfimrlvS by the Right Hon tlie Com- 
inandei-iii-ehief. 

Had not the (aMninander-in-cliiefiletei- 
imilid lo remit the panisliment aw.nded 
against Kiis. King, he would h.ive eonsi- 
chrtd It mcessniv to order a revision of 
fins senteiiie, u hem^ pi'rfectly' iiicuosi-.- 
tent v^ith the -ifiialfoii c»f a piisonei, who, 
liboiiiinir under pwUMUTV diflic ubie>, 
woidd. In Us hciMg (iiiud into cflict, 
have had his cMiiharrllvsuients inereascd, and 
consequent I > clcj.i.ve.lof the ])ossihIhty of 
th.il lefbi m.iUon wlvch, hy then veidiet, it 
ought to have been ilic object of the court 
to stimulate. * 

The ('omi nan del -in -cl lief fully comui-s 
in the honoiiiablc acquittul of tlu' jinsoncr 
on iIk ]»t and 2d charges, as w'eli ns in 
tl|^e remarks of the eouit respecting the 
guard placed cm the pii oner’s quarters. 
Ills 1.01 dship considers the rc"iraint im- 
posc*d ujioii Kns, Knvr, hy placing a guard 
over h.s house wiihont any eonimnnic^atum 
with him as to the n itiire of its duties, 
wa^ quite uncallej-for and imjiroper; to 
the irritating har-.hiu'ss of thi 5 measiue 
iiuist he fisciibed the highly imrailitary 
corresponcleiuc into which that yoiitiff 
<»lHecT was drawn, and which might have 
bevn forgiven in considemtinn of liis youth 
and Ignorance of the crstoitisof the service. 

The 
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The Coininander-4ti«chi«t cannot but 
consider (he 3d char^;^ ns totally irrelevant. 
Ens. King had, by his abacnco from the 
civil court to which he hud been suni- 
inoued, becoino liable to a penalty (the 
loss of Ins cause'', winch the court Imil in. 
flicted, he could not tbeiefore^be considered 
ns subject to a second punislinient for the 
niilirary oflTence, 

Ills Excellency further tlmiks it neces- 
sary to declare his decided disappiobstion 
of a system 'whieli appears to have ob- 
tained, in this case, of nnitin;; a niitnhcr 
of cliaiges, oach^ separately considered, 
venial or trifling, to torni grounds for 
bringing an ofliccr to a coiirt.tnlirtiul, 
w'lncli should only be resorted to in ex- 
treme cases. 

The Commander-in-cliief now remits 
the punishment aw aided Ens King, trust- 
ing that his good sense will show him the 
necessity of evincing, l>\ Ins future con- 
duct, that the contrition he has expressed 
is sincere, and that the (leniency shewti 
him has not been misplaced. 

TIjc prisoner to he releuse«l, and di- 
rected to join hiscoips. 

By order of liis Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-chief, 

W, L. Watson, Adj* (hri. of At in 

APOTHFCARY J. HA Mil TON. 

Jlcad-Qunttrrst Cidcuttn^ Jultf 'J iH'Jti. 
At an European Geiieial Couit-Marti.il 
assembled mt Aekey.ih, on the 12th of May 
1823, of which Lieut, Col Liiulsa), of 
theregt. of artillery, is president, Mr As- 
sistant Apothecary James Ilaniilton, at- 
tached to the south-eastern division of ar- 
tillery, was arraigned on the following 
charges, rtz 

1st ** Infamous and highly disgraceful 
conduct, in having, during the niorith ot 
Dec. 1825, fre([ueiitly apjieared iti the 
hospital of the Eurogp^ii artillery at Arra- 
can in a state of intoxication, and distri 
buted medicine to the snk, while thu> 
incapacitated from the exercise of that 
caution and attcntioiiiiiidispv'nsably iiecc*s- 
sary to the performance of so delicate a 
duty. 

2d. Having at vd^ious times during 
the montlis of Dec. 1825 and Jan. 1823, 
whilst under the influence of 1i(}uor, wan- 
tonly and cruelly beaten piany of llie hos- 
pital and other servants, especially Bola- 
kee, hospiul cook, and Ghoolam IIoos- 
sien, hospital bbec^tee, both of Ivhoni 
were in consequence disabliNl from the 
perfonnance of their duties for many days. 

dd. ** Having, on or about the l^jth of 
^Feb. last, between the hours of four and 
eight p. K. (although at the time under 
arrest for tlie oflences specified in the Ivt 
and 2d charges) entered the house of Mea- 

Asuihrjiturn. Vot. XXIIl. No 13d, 


few, subadar of the Miigli levy, mid 
wantonly struck him with a i.aiie ui 
stick. 

4tb. ** Having on the night of the 
same day, hetw^een the hours of eight and 
twelve, again cntereil the house of the 
.vforesaid Meafew, suh.idar of the IMiigh 
levy, acioinpaiucd by n p.arty of iihoiil 
twenty or tliirty disjjgderly Mugiis and 
utheis, and abetted 'tt^renkiiig open u 
box the piopeily of«|Phid Meafew, su- 
liadar, and taken thermrom the w hole of 
the contents, tonsisting t>f about 230 ru- 
pees in cash, niiie '^ilk dresses, and soveral 
othei .11 tides of wearing appai el.*' 

Upon which charges the court c.ainc to 
the following decision 

Findtna.—^* The court having uiatuiely 
weighed and coiisidcied the evidence 
w huh has been adduced on the p.ii( of 
the piosei ntion, together witli vi liat the 
piisonei h.is iiiged in Iiih defence, are of 
opinion th.it, with u'g.ird to the 1st eharg(‘, 
he is guilt V ol being Irequgntly intoxicat- 
ed in liospilal, hut aeqiiil him (if the re- 
mainder of thediaige. 

** That he is guilty of the 2d charge, 
with the exception of the words ‘ botli of 
whom w'ere in (oiisecpieiice disuhled from 
the perfonname of their duty for many 
days. ’ 

“ Thai he is guilty of the 3d ch.iige, 
with the exception of the words ‘ ^.lUhougli 
at the time iind(*r ariest for the odoiices 
specified 111 the Island 2d charges),' no 
evidence of this part having been .idduced 

“ That lie is guilty of the 4tli charge.” 

,SVw/(*w(r.— “ The court, having found 
the prisoner guilty of so itiiieh of the 1st, 
2 1, .ind 3d (liaiges, and of the wiioie of 
the nil (liitrgc, do senleiicc him, Mr. 
Assistant Apothei'aiy James llaniiUon, 
toj^ie discharged from the Hoii. ('oiii])any*.s 
service.” , 

Confirmed 

(•Signed) Cu.nHERMEiiv, Cntirralt 
Cotn. in dhnf, 

Homarushy Hm Exc. the Uiglit Hon. 
the (amimamier iri.^liief. 

The Coinmuiider-in-chief would have 
ordered llie revision of the proceedings of 
this court-martial, had it been praclicahle 
to re-asseiiihle the iiieiiihcrs, it being evi- 
dent that the court did not take into their 
consideration that the 4lii ciiarge, ofwdiicli 
Assist, Apothecary Hamilton w'as found 
guilty, was a positive case of felony, and 
consequently ought to have been punish* 
ed by a separate sentence .idcfpjate to tliat 
crime, and in 'Confoiinity viith the com- 
mon law of Phigland, a sentence wliuh 
the court was fully competenl to Ihive 
aw arded. 

By order of His Excellency tlio Coin- 
matider- Ill-chief. 

W L. Watson, Gen, of Armif* 

2 M r vw 
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LAW. 

SuPAFMX Court, .June If). 

The Kuff', ow Ihr jmtsirnfwn o/* jlwchmvt 
V. /Ikunttrln/, Ttnikum*, Aihrtnt Aw^ 
kfcntt Ackuac, and At.'icrn, 

Tills was ail indK'fmrnt ag'iinst some 
Cirmanit'ii, charging them witli stealing 
from the house of .1 fellow-iounti ymaii 
^(XJ rii)Kesaiul other properly, on the lOtli 
Deceniher j., 

. "llie Advocife-general, 111 addressing 
the jury loi the prosecution, stated tiiat it 
was notorious tliat tliese Chinese had for 
some nil mills past been endangering the 
jieace of soLiety. 

The III st witness v'l as Awchow, thepio- 
setiitor, who sf.ited as follows “ I live* at 
Coi(M)loliali, 111 Cuiiufta, SIX of iib live 
111 tlie same (oinpoiind, each in .t sipaiate 
apartment , 1 live in a room liy myself 1 
am a e.irpeiiter. I know the prisoners at 
the har, on tiie hiiii Decemher last, .ihout 
7 r M , the\ cume into my house , there 
was a lamp hurning in niy room , theie 
was light sutlicient to recogni/e the conti> 
tenancesof those that came in. Tankiing 
asked me for the loan of 4 lK) rupees , on 
that 1 replied, 1 do not owe yon any 
money ; he took hold of me b) the hair ot 
my head, and Acku ic gave me a blow and 
a kick ; Awsee sti uck me with an non iii> 
strnmeiit; they held me down, and 'i'aii* 
kung bloke my i hi'st Awkeein took the 
bed covei, and with it tied up several 
things , the oth' r tom took up iiiy chest 
of tools they all went .iw.iy together. 
After tJlp'y went away I began to weep 
and ciy ; I was apprehensive ol dinger, 
and remained ,it home. Ahoiit thue 
months .igo 1 had the pi isoiiers ukeii up 
It took me some time to eoliei .1 in mey , 
when I had collectod together a little, I 
preferred a bill of indictment against t|ie 
prisoners. 1 have not seen any of my pro- 
perly suite thht.” 

Cross-exaimned.-'** Thfl^|j[Wi pound Hive 
in IS large, W hen llicse ten persons t ame 
in they made veiy little noise; they beat 
me and took away uiy things All those 
apartments aie oeeupied by Chinese; otic 
or two of them belong to tlie Diiiruni- 
lollnbpnty, tlie others to no piriy, the 
others h.id run aw.iy, except one man, at 
tlie time these men entered the house 1 
remained iiiaule, \Vv'e\ntig it the Iosm of 
my propel ty.” 

Othei owitnesses jiroved .he entrance of 
the prisoners into Awihow's house, and 
that one of them heat him with u kfiuchutky 
an non iiistruixient, about eigliteen inches 
111 length, and weiglung two pounds, 
which the Chnu>seeairy m their sleeves. 

The piisoners, in theii defence, btateil, 
tiiut they had ultei i.»tel) hei'ii applied to 
by one Kychung, n)! pecuniary aid, and 
that on theu* refusing to assist bun. or 
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pleading poverty, he threatened tlicm with 
an action m tlie .Supreme Court, and in 
Lonscqueiice had them taken up on bench- 
warrants, confined in gaol, and iinally 
brought before the Supreme Court. 

Sir Julin Franks siiniiTicd ufi, and the 
jury found alKthe prisoners gw/Zy ol steal- 
ing under the value of one shilling. 

June 17. 

77 ir JLtnff on the jnrosecuttim of Shaik 
Ameer ^ v. Ranunohun Day^ RnmmoUun 
Sircar, titul otfurs . — Of several who were 
indicteil, only one man, answering to the 
name of Rammuhnn Sirc'ar, pleaded not 
»uilhf to the indictment, which charged 
him and the otliers with having conspiied, 
confederated, and coinhined togc'ther ii>r 
tlie pill pose of subjecting tiie prosecutor 
to divers heavy costs, by Iiaviiig a writ 
issued ag.iiiist in 111 for the sum of sicca 
riijiees li, under talae pretends, and 

with having esforted, eoinjielled, anil lorced 
him to pay 'he siirn c>f .HO sicca rupees to 
obtiin ills 1 1 lease. 

The Advoo.ite-general slated the case 
to the jury. 

This was a eiseof some import.uice, as 
the paities implicated had coininittcd the 
oileiue umlei the forms of law. Tlie 
prosecutor was n w lie.it -iiierch.tiU, and was 
sitting III his sliop, when the conspiiators 
CMiiic in and iiuptired the puce of Hour 
they then asked him il the stock, was ex- 
cluavely Ins ov\ n, or whether he h.id any 
lirotheis wild weie paitners with him The 
pr<»sc*cutor leplied, yon h.ive come here 
on Imsiness, and you have no right to 
inquire into my piiv.ite coiiceiiis 'J'he 
parlies then siul, “no mallei, we will 
come on Uviitainday niid complete out 
bargain ” 

It would a)>pear that a person named 
llaniinohnti ])av ntU'iided at the ofliee of 
a Mr. Ilaiold Mphoiiso Smith, an attorney 
of tin's court, and gave instructions for a 
writ to issue agaii||| Sliaik Ameer, who 
wa** not indebted to such a man. Whether 
this man was tha^erson, or some one else 
appeared to repn^ut llammohuii Day, he 
(the Advocate-generiH) neithei knew nor 
cared, hut this man, the real Uamuiohiiii 
Day, came and completed what the other 
had liegiiii ; that lic^ weftt to thc» shop of 
the prosecutor foi tlie i»min»se of pointing 
him out to the shuritr’s peons ; tins latter 
circumstance w'aaaloiic sudicient to impli- 
cate the traverser. After the prosccutoi 
had been arrested, he was taken to the 
housc^of one of thesc^conspirators, where 
he did not sen* Rainmohnn Day. In this 
liniise he was beaten, and reqiiiied to give 
fifty rupees in ordc*r to procure a respite. 
He was aftcTwords told that if he gave 
3 (k) rupee's he would be set at liberty. At^ 
first he resisted, but after being beat and 
intmiidated in tlie marnie** represented, ho 

sent 
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RCT»t for fifty nipccs, whicli lie pave to the 
slicnfi''s peon^;, who di«J procure for him n 
tempornry mitigation. Ke was then taken 
to another place, and there tohl tlut hither* 
to he had borne a good character, and that 
if he were taken to gaol he would be 
hliamed and disgraced. Influenced in this 
manner by threats and menaces, he a us at 
lengUi obliged to yield, and sent for 2P7 
rupees, on the receipt of w'liieli be was set 
at large 

Sliaik Ameer was first called, and de- 
posed as follows . “ I live in Jaun llarai, 
and am a dealer in flour. On tlie I'ltli 
December last liatnmoliiin Da^, Ilullodar 
'J'linkoor,UndamohunMisser, anil Diirraub 
IVIistry, came to me for flour ; Ibunmoliun 
Day said, ‘ 1 will buy ten maiinds of 
flour •/ I shewed him a sample, and he 
approved of it; he asked me the price, 
and I replied four rupees a inauiul ; he 
wild, * get it ready," and 1 will take it 
awa\ ’ He nskc'd nu' on wlio-ic ground 
111 } house stood; 1 leplied on Piinehoo 
Dutt's ail nt\ ground ; he asked mo if I 
h.id a hi other, and whnt were inv menus? 
1 *.iid I had no hiotlier, and that lie had 
no right lo inquire into niy means. After 
telling me thou names, they \\eiit away. 
Dll the fourth day after this they came 
again, at aliout seven or c'ight in the morn- 
ing, and inquired if the flour w.is read) ; 
on my saying the flour was ready, Hulloclar 
went to call coolies ; Rammohiifi Day 
told Uadamohiin tins is your dofendant ; 
tqioii this liadarnoltiin look me hy the 
hand, and pulled me down from a phu'e 
whole 1 was sitting; after that Ibiminoliiiii 
D.iy w’C'nl awsi), and lladamolmn called 
out to Sc*eboo Roy that he had got the 
dcfeiivlaiit Seehoo Ko) is a sIieritT’s peon, 
find s.iid he had a writ for 2,.'3CX) uipec»s 
against me, 1 s.ud^ this is the way yon 
came under pretence of buying flour I 
do not owe any man. They took me to 
the house of Siirreeloolah ; Seehoo Roy 
and three others tcuik me into the house, 
.'intl Sinrectoolah tq[||k me into a room and 
lieat me Radamoliun, Surreetoolah, and 
Durraul) Mistry, we^ together. They 
told ini' that RatninohmS Day was plain* 
tiff. I did not <f^e liirn or any jierson 
else of that name any money SurreetcKdah 
raid, ^ you must give us fifty rupees;’ 1 
said 1 did nut (9wc Them anj^, thing. He 
said, * give us the money, and I will save 
you a beating.’ ’They began beating me, 
and I cried out ; I rcqgpstcd them to call 
a man nnitied Tittoo ; upon bis coming, 1 
requested him to bring fifty rupees, ns it 
was the only mcadfc of saving my life. Tit- 
too broijglit the money, and gave it into tlic 
hands of Surreetoolah; after Uiat, Surree* 
tonlah brought me into the verandah of tlie 
house, and asked me to settle the affair. 1 
rejdicd, T did not owe any person. I was 
then taken away, and TiUoo came and, told 
me that if S(X> ruiiecs were given if would 


all 1)0 settled. I was taken to the side of the 
GovermenUhousc, under a tree, where I 
met Surreetoolah and Radninohiin. Surree* 
tocilnh asked me if I had brought the 
money ; I replied I did not know what 
money he spoke of. On their annoying 
me a great de.d, and finding no means of 
t'snipe, I rc'cpiestcd ’fittoo to get the S'X) 
ru pc'cs from my shop, wdiieh lie did. On 
this they agreed to go to the sheiiirs 
office and to get a rijlcase.” 

Several other were called, in* 

eluding Mr Harofd ’STplionso Smith, who 
proved taking out the and granting 

the release; the man who applied to him 
was not the tr^iviM*.er (whom the witness 
knew from having given him some 
jobs), but .mother native. 

Mr. Winter defended the prisoner, and 
urged the probability of tlie prosis'iitor 
being mistaken ns to the identity of the 
prist)iu*r, especially as Mr. Sinitli had 
swoin til'll atiDllier person of the name of 
lianunolnin Day had called at his olfice 
and g.ive insliuc lions for the writ. He 
admitted that a foul conspirae) had taken 
place Against tlio pi osec iitor, Iml, he w'lis 
sine, noth) the traverser. 

Alexander (Jego, eallisl hy Mi. Win- 
ter. 1 am a c lerk of Mr. Smith’s ; I 
know one Uanimohun Day • that is iiHt’ 
the man (]>ointing to the prisonoi). 
Cliatimlmohtin, in Deceinher last, brought 
n person named Ramniohiin D'ly to issue 
a writ against SI laik A nici'r , it w'as not 
the prisoner at tlie bar. I drew up an 
oflidiivit accoichng to the instructions. As 
f«ii ns iny knowledge goes, the prisoner 
had no conecni in this nfl'nir. I have 
known the defondant iipwurdt of two 
yeais ; he comes oflen to Mr. Smith’s 
he transacts businc'ss for Mr. Smith J 
have often a*en him in court.” 

Ifliowanvchiirii Ihitbichargy railed. I 
have known U.inimohun Sircar from my 
childtuKid I am about llcrty six years of 
age I know his hand- writing ; this ia 
not his wridUlk his letters are not formed 
in this rnainlllR I was bill.sircnr to Mr. 
John Cux. I have known the defendant 
to he a good man ; bis name is Raiiiino- 
liun SiriMr,” 

The Chief Justice then cluargcd the 
Jury His Lordship observed that there 
were ’Jew c)iargc‘s that the court could 
look ujion with greater indignation. Tlie 
charge was, tliaf a tradesman, who was 
obliged to w'ork all day to obtain n living, 
was under the necessity of ppying over 
to the otficers of justice a sum of money 
which he did not owe; theieby endeavour- 
ing to bring the .Sufiiemc Court in oppro- 
brium in the eyes of the natives chiefly 
for w'hosc protection it was esiablished. 
And his Lorclsiiip fedt bound to say, that 
if the juiy found the prisoner guilty, the 
court w'ould be cmIIccI upon to inflitt upon 
him a most exemplary punishment, inas- 

2 M 2 much 
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much Oh Uicy believed that such practices a pitiful subterfuge for a truly British 
were not uncommon in this country. Hi mind ’ 

Lordship did not think that he could put “ 1 cannot better explain myself Uian 
It to the jury as a doubt that the conspi- by stating, us it were, a case. I will 
racy did not take place, 'i’lie only point tliercTore siijipose 1 have a cause which I 
of doubt was, whether those thiec persons am carrying on for a native of high rank, 
who hud sworn to the idcMitiiy of the pn- He employs a sort of native agent, com- 
HOner, and were iti a manner coiroboiated inonly called a manager. 1 carry on the 
by the evidence of the others, were mis- cause for some time ; the manager then 
taken. It was extremely probable, from hints, through my writers, tliiit he wants 
whut had appeared in the evidence, that a sort of refreshing fee, and that unless he 
there was another man in this tiaiisaction. gets it, his employer may prolubly be in- 
The impression on his liordship's mind duced to change his attorney. This being 
was, that this other mun had sworn to the a preconcerted plan w’lth the w liters id" 
affidavit. Ills Lordship knew that it was another attoiiicy, if I do not give the 
coininoii in this country, for the purpose piesent lequired, the cause is ousted and 
of throwing impediments tn the way of slid away fioiu iiiy office into the office of 
prosecutions for perjury, to assume the another .attorney, m the midst of nil 
names of otlieis Uni that was not the im everlions foi the client, whomostpio- 
( hurge ag.ii list this man ; it was tor coiu hably is totally ignorant of how' or why 
spirpig and tor assisting in having the pro- he is bandied about. The manager can 
seentor nriesied uiulei false pretences for easily trump up some excuse to his niits- 
tlie purpose of estorting tnoiicy. ter ; nml m inodes of a similar nature, tlie 

ihe jury, without letiriiig, retuined a rapacious sen uit obtains his pelf by sacn- 
verdut ol guilty. heing both uiti <ney and client. 

The senteme passed upon the prisoiiei “Suits and actions aie obtained iu 
was given in our last niiinbei (p. 7b) , as offices in a similar manner, nearly, by 
well as the leniarks of the ('hief Justice means of managers or brokers, who go 
upon the freipicncy'of sinh lases as this, about to different offices, trying on wdial 
which led ihc lourt to adopt a rule with terms they can best dispose of causes, and 
respect to writs of copw/i, which is nLo altornies, by direct and indirect ineutis, 
rccoided in the page ipiuted. barter with them ; and I will almost ven- 

fUpon this topic wc' add the following tnre to say, that unless an office is sup- 

extrua fioin a pamphlet, written by an ported hy the business ol a house ol 
attorney, published at C'alciitta, entitleii agency, very few of them have any biisi- 

“ Obsei vations, \c, upon the piesent Stale mss Init through the result of barter. J, 

of the IVaclico in the Supieine ('ourt of lor one, who have always held up both my 
Juilicature at I'ort ^Vllllalll in lleiigal, hands against the practice of buying or 
particiilaily' with respect to the Aitoitiies intiiguingfcir business, or tlie supplanting 
of tlic Stipreme Court, &c.’* othei prnctitioiieis, am now left with such 

“ lie It known, that in almost all the a small share of it, ns to induce me to 
uttoiniis' ()lhces there uio leUined .i ba- leave off' practice iii eourt, and to eonliiie 
man, a sinar, a liead-wiiler, their mime- myself entirely to the line of a tonvey- 
roiis atlendaiits, .i set also ol their depen- ancer, feeling it to he ninch more to my 
dunis called iipproiitices (who write, or credit, as it is consonant w itli my senti- 
pretend to write, without s«daries), and, meiiis, tliat I should be w ith out business, 
to close the pack, the bnnfiers o/* busincsSf than such ns may be procured by what 
the IttW'-hiokcrs, the' (or j»ro- may be fairly termed i^kicApwr/ncrM/p. 
inotcis ol domesiic broiU^^W -Ywc/icc, “ It li.'is many times Imppenccl to mo, 
e.ives-di uppers. On the whims and cu- that I have becu^ffered causes of great 
puces ol .ill these |)cr>sons is the attorney weight if I vvouh^^Ive the managers cer- 
thorougldy dependent. \^ilhtlic haiiiaii, tain sums of money. At other times 1 
sircar, oi the liead-wi iter, he \* most pro- have been offered large causes out of other 
bahly uuoUed in ilebt, and possibly may virices, on veiy moderate terms, nay, 1 
be tound to be tn partnership with one of have been ntH^red ilio wliof^ native busincsts 
them I'o the / im/ioi'm/ he eitliei of offices, together with tlie whole native 
niluvis.i salary, ui givesa pei-centagu upon establishment, would 1 give certain sums 
the bill of costs, sihloin less than ten pei of money (and nut very large ones either); 

i but 1 do on my honour declare, that I 

Let me ask, w hetlier the attorney iJaie never, directly or indirectly, gave any 
let use to take a caiise winch any ol these Mini ot money, or prol^iise, iii order to 
fellows bring’ Jilaic 1 c say, I will not <»htain business. 

ilolhis, t will ffotdotlut’ ■ Ujrclicou- “Sogicat i, the inauence Khiclitliete 
d'lngei the poupiisites of auyofliis under- n<< live managers have over their employers, 
stuippers ^ Dine ho say', 1 will not he that it is well known that causes have been 
the tool of peisoiiUK .. or the iiistrumeiit kept on foot by them in families for gene- 
ol iinwoi thy motives Alost certainly not ' rations— .in fact, fortiiiu^s have been made 
he will lose Ins the, it if he ihnc iomsI - t»y these people , ami when a family estate 

has 
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has been eihausted by litigation, tlie rem- 
nant of the litigants haw turned managers 
to other happy litigants 

Various other inodes are practised 
here for olitaining business, even from 
Kuropcan clients, in which the pot-coin- 
piinion IS not idle ; nor is it here thought 
to be in the least disgraceful for one pro- 
fessional man to entice away the client of 
another attorney. Ail theae points are 
I’oriftrmed by observing the very frequent 
changes of attorniesin causes, from viliich 
It IS most reasonable to infer, that such 
dianges i^oiild not naturally be so frequent 
were it not for some particular urgent 
grounds. 

** 111 England, the circumventing a man 
in lus prolessiun is thought to be disgrace- 
ful , here, strange to say, it i** not, but is 
rather considered as a *goocl joke.’ It is 
no uricotiinioti tlimg to hiid an attoiney on 
one day empIoNcd for the plaiiitid', and on 
tiic ntgit for the defendant 'riiese are 
points on which native's speculate. 

“ I h.'ive been informed, that one of the 
former ]udges who presided in the Su- 
preme CcHiit, prosciibed about a do/cm of 
the then promoters ol litigition, ordtiiiig 
that they '.hould noientei the serge of the 
court, and that if lliey wire iouiid fre- 
quenting the oflicesofattornies, they would 
be called to seveic account ” 

The following remarks upon the c^fTects 
produevd upon the minds of the n.iluc's 
by this abuse of tl.e courts of justice, ap- 
pear in the tliuharu of June 29 — 

“ The 00*^0 of extortion winch lately 
came befoie the Snprime C’oiirt is by no 
means singular among natives. The 
idea li.ss got abroad amongst ilieiii, we pro- 
fess not to say liom wliat causes, that jus- 
tice IS not ndiiiinistered in an English 
couit, and they know from hearsay, if not 
from experience, that the expense i*- im- 
mense , flieir liorror of being brought be- 
fore tliattribun.il is so great, that many 
would rather submit to any mulct than 
become the objects of a legal prosecution, 
and they consequently \ickl a rich and 
ready harvest to the viljpins who impose 
on the timidity and the ignorance of their 
countryirieii. The comiefion of one of 
those prowlers, we doubt not, will deter 
the fraternity from exercising their iniqui- 
tous trade, at leswt so boldly ai they liave 
been in the habit of doing, for some time 
to come ; and a few such examples might 
put an end to it altogether.*'] 

June 2B. 

The Kint; on tie prosecution of John 
Palmei andotherSfy* Joseph This 

prosecution was brought against the defen- 
dant for forging a bill of exchange in the 
name of J. S. DXWa. The defendant 
was indicted under ten counts; hut tlic 
juiy, in consequenee of a mistake iii^ the 
indictment as to the Cliristiaii name of one 


of tlie pnrtiicTR of the firm (Mr. I’rinsep) 
were unable to find him giiilt> on the firKt 
and second, which charged him with having 
forged, with the intent to defraud the fii*m 
of Piilmer and Co., and with uttering it 
to them know ing it to be forgwl ; they, 
however, convicted him on the third and 
foiirtl), .*ind seventh and eighth coijiits, in 
which he w'&s charged w'lth forging and 
uttering the bill of exchange to defraud 
one John Simon D' Costa, and with forg- 
ing the endorsement. 

The prosecutors employed no coiinsel, 
at which the presiding judge, Sir John 
Flanks, expressed regret ; the Ad\ucnte- 
gvnernl and Mr. Turton were employed 
for the defeiulaiit, who appears, from the 
evidence, to be a native of India, born of 
Indian servants lie was in the ernjiluy 
of Messrs. Palmer and Co. four orjRve 
years ago. 

Some days previous to the trial, the 
Advocate-general applied to the Court 
for nil order that the depositions made 
at the police-office might be produced ; 
the court dec lined to ilo this, but, as an 
indulgence, allowed (lie defendant’s attor. 
ney to see the depositions previous to the 
trial. 

M,/ 7 . 

The following ease, whuli came before 
(he grand jury at the sessions, illiistratca 
the subject to winch allusion has been 
aliendy made. 

A talookdar at Hoogly, named lium- 
govincl iVIundul, u short time ago, being 
compelled to pay a fine under the juilg- 
incntof the late Mr. Oakeiy, called upon 
Ills ryots to (ontubiite towani| Mie puy- 
meiit of the penult), winch being objected 
to by some, he enforced the order tbroiigli 
bis agents. Koui of the persons plncfd in 
the village under the magistrate made a 
complaint to the jinlge and magistrate of 
tile cinum&Luice, slating likewise Ibal two 
other native pe.icc* officers, staiitnied on tlicj 
tdook of tlua^^ingoviiid, had been dis- 
c luarged fi oin mir situations by him . 'I'be 
Judge, utter summoning the talookdar, 
orrjered these ineai to ho reinstated, ad- 
joiiriiing tJie investigation of the other 
iiiarter of complaint till a future period, 
when full evidenec might be obtained. 

A few days after tbia, and with a view 
to intimidate these complainantH, Hatngo- 
vind preferred a charge against them be- 
fore the Judge, at the instance of a ser- 
vaiit of hfs, named Miidden Muiidul, of 
having forcibly taken from bis peison fifty 
rupees This c omplaint was dismissc^d hy 
the Judge, who kep* the jirosecutor in 
cuatcMiy nil Kamgovind was produced, as 
he was satisfied the charge was a malicious 
one, and made at his instigalioii. 

Frustiated in this attempt to convict the 
innocent and pervert the true course of 
justice, another iilan of mischief and re- 
venge 
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vcngc suggested itself to tliis Xlaingo. 
vind : he caused a distress to be made of 
all the properly of bis unhappy victims, 
tinder some regulntion or other, and sold 
the whole, althougii rent liad been regu- 
larly paid by them. lie also caused four 
actions to be instituted agaiubt them on 
bonds, alleged by them to have been forged. 
These actions are not as ^et tried. 

The viiidii'llvc spirit of liamgovind 
would not rest here ; he seemed deter- 
mined to ]Mjrhue his victims to the grave. 
He prohibited them from cutting their 
harvest, which muh then ripe. The unfor- 
tunate men again felt themhelves obliged 
to appe.il to the magistrates, and a pur- 
wnniiah was issued directing them to pur- 
sue their occupations uithout interruption. 
To circumvent this order, Uaingovind had 
rcc^rse to one of those wretches who nic 
at all times both lendy and willing to 
swear to .my thing for a few pieces of 
silver. This man, whose name is Uada- 
inohiiii (j’hose, after making the necessary 
aflidavits, procured a will of cttpias, and 
under it these men were taken up and 
lodged in tlie Cidcutti Great Gaol. 

To obtain (his writ, tins nominal plain- 
tifl' swore that the defendants were indebt- 
ed to him for ten chests of iiuligu, and 
that the defendants, being inhabitants of 
Calcutta, were subject to tlie jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, when in truth they 
had never resided in Calcutta, had never 
seen this plaint! tT, and instead of being 
able to pay the sum of 3, (XX) rupees, 
which was the price said to imvc been 
ajy[ecd on, they were never worth above 
twenty rupees individually. On investiga- 
tion It was found that lladaniohun Ghose 
has no means, and livef in ii straw hut, 
for wliiih he piid but one rupee a inomh. 

A true bill wms found against him by 
the graiisl jury iliiiing die present sessions ; 
but be b.is traversed Co tlie next. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

OMf'TlFS AT MUTTRA. 

Extract of a letter, dated Muttra ; 

“ \Vc have .nil experienced painful feel- 
ings after any great excitement, a soinc- 
iliiiig more tlmn ennut, and yet not 
amounting to a complete depression of 
spirits ; at this station it wms particularly 
the case after the capture of Bhurtpore. 
IVevious to that glorious event it had lieen 
the centre of gaiety, owing to the gfand 
army assomhlmg here ; but on odr return to 
l^Iiittra we found all in a state nf stagnation, 
and so it might have remained had not the 
bachelors of the .‘ki ai d 6th Light Cavalry 
stepped foiward and gi\cn a ball and sup- 
per, which all the beauty and fasliioii of 
tills and till* suiToiiiuling stations honoured 
with tlujir piescnco. and inspired the soft- 
est sentiments into the breasts of those hc- 
itics, whose hearts, a few luondis before. 


beat only for honour and glory. From 
the known taste of the officers of tliosc 
regiments much splendour was anticipat- 
ed, and on entering tlie ball-room at ten 
o'clock, our most sanguine expectations 
were sur))asscd. The room w’as hung round 
with wreaths of flowers (artificial), among 
which the laurel was conspicuous, no doubt 
alluding to the events that have lately oc- 
curred in Western India, brought alK>ut 
liy the exertions of the army, of whicli 
these two regiments formed a distinguisiied 
part. Lights were in profusion, and there 
were tw'O good transparencies (the work of 
an amateur), one representing a skirmish 
of our cavalry with that of the enemy, tlic 
other the commissioners signing the treaty 
with the Burmese. Attractive as thi*so 
objects were, our attention was soon taken 
from them to the blare of beauty winch 
now poured iii upon us ' 

•* Oh woman, lovtly womr.n * nature made you 
To temper man. We had Ufii brules -without 
you ; 

are paiiiud f.iir to look like you ; 

There’s in you all that we Iwlieve of heaven, 
Ain.uing brlglitiutss, purity and truth. 

Eternal joy and everlnstinf; lo>e." 

Where all arc beautiful, it is difficult to 
select; butonc lady struck us as particularly 
handsome, and on her our eyes were con- 
tinually wandering. Weean only particu- 
birize this Indy's dirss, which we tlioiight 
becoming in the extreme, and scry ele- 
gant * it was composed of net over a white 
satin slip, gored, and full enough to ad- 
mit of its hanging in e. 4 sy folds round the 
figure, the Imttoir. flounce headed by roii- 
le.aus of white /ephyrine. 'ITie corsage 
wMs light to the slmpc, and decorated with 
pearls ; hair dressed in the French style • 
w'hitc satin *^1ippers and w'hitc kid gloves. 

** Round her slie made an ntmofiphcrc of light ; 
The very air was lighter from her eves." 

Dancing was kept up till a late hour . 
the supper w.is excellent, and some bac- 
chanalians cirmlated the chuinpaigne till 
daybreak.-— [/icn. Hurk, 

LOTTXRIBS. 

Our attention has liecn lately called to 
an evil of no small importance to the 
humbler classes of the community, to pro- 
vide a remedy for which would be well 
worthy the consideration of Government : 
we allude to the system of petty lotteries^ 
which we are given to understand prevails 
to an almost unlimited extent here. It is 
necessary to explain that wc do not at all 
allude to those lotteries on a large scale on 
tickets in the state lottery, Ac. wliich are 
publicly advertised, for thongli they arc 
necessarily liable to the same objection in 
principle as all other lotteries, they are at 
least i'niriy and honestly conducted, as is 
evidept from the rcsi>cctability of the 
names by which the shares are guaranteed ; 

but 




but tlie species of lotteries to wliidi wc arc 
now alluding, and which we really think 
ought to be put down, as tending to encou- 
rage a spirit of gambling, and to facilitate 
the practice of extensive frauds on the classes 
referred to, is of a very chifcreiit cliaracter. 
AVhat do our readers tliiiik of one-rujxie 
tickets for landed jiropcrt^, consisting of 
two pieces of ground and several houses, 
with muslins, watches, &c. valued at 7, (XX) 
rupees ? One of tlicsc tickets was lately 
put into our hands . it contains a descrip- 
tion of the said property, in Inch may 
nevertheless be in nuhibus for any thing 
that the purchaser of the ticket can know 
to the contrary, and which hears a signa- 
ture in the Bengali character of the pro- 
])rietor, or soi-dutfint proprietor, whoikU 
name is not even written in English, 
though by way of attestation another native 
signs hiiiHcir in Bengali and English, 
us a trustee, and it is dated (if it bo u date, 
tis wc suppose) in Arabic. How iii.iii> of 
thc^se tickets tliere may he we do not 
know, hut the one we have sci‘n is num- 
bered 1,242 : the prizes appear (if each 
lot IS II prize) to be three. This in<iy ap. 
])car to sonic a very insigniticaiit subject 
for Ic'gislutipn ; but to us it really schema 
to he a system that ought to he put down, 
as havingi a decidedly iniinorul tendency, 
ill the spirit of gambling it is calculated 
to create, and the encouragement of fraud 
and chicanery which tlic success of such 
schemes involves. i The fact is, that tlic 
ver} classes who are mo'll likely to bc*come 
contributors to such lotteries;, are com- 
posed ot those the Ica^t likely to reason, 
or be rajiable of reasoning, on the tn.itter, 
and who, caught b^ the tempting bait of 
the possilnlity of gaining stu'en Ihuusand 
rujKVs for their one, never dream of ask- 
ing where tliis pro|)crty is, but pay down 
the cash as chc*crfu11y as poor Hodge paid 
for his razors, though, unlike him, they 
do not gain, by the bargain, us^ul exjtcri- 
cnae ; more valuable than^Ulkuld have been 
his razors, had they really hcMrn made to 
shave, instead of merely to sell. Far from 
tliis the adventurers in theso ** httlc-goes” 
impute their loss to want of luck, and 
never dream of fraud ; thus tlicy go on 
till a spirit of gambling is engendered, 
fatal to those habits of solicr industry, 
which alone can gain for them respecta- 
bility, prcsierve them in tlic path of in. 
tegrity, and guard them from ruin and 
distress. We have said that this system of 
pclty lotteries is carried on to a most un- 
limitcul extent, and tliat even aiiiia and 
two-anna ticki'ts are occaftionully issued 
ftir property described as of large value, in 
order to deceive the unwary. The evil, 
wc hear, is doily increasing, and it is one, 
we repeat, which ought to be checked by 
some regulation, making it at least in- 
cumbeat on parties distributing tickets in 
this wa> to obuiiii a license for the pur- 


pose, which should be only granted at tbo 
discretion of the magistrates ; and till per- 
sons found infringing this law', should bo 
liable to a fine proportioned to the amount 
of Uie tickets, one-hnlf to go to the inforiiier. 
Some law of this kind would at least 
check, if it could not cure, the evil w'c 
have been exposing ; and wc have certainly 
licensing laws of a far more qucstionnhle 
character, as regards the public good, than 
this we have suggested.-— [Ca/. Press Gaz, 

CUllIOUS IWCIDBMT. 

A few days ago ii snake was found in 
the corner of a lumber room in a gentle- 
man's house near Chowringhee : it np^ 
pcared lively, and aliout four feet long, of 
a dirty ash colour. On lieing killed and 
opened, a Persian cat belonging to^rthc 
house, and whith had only dis.ippeared in 
the course of the morning, was found in 
its stomaih, of course c|iiite undigested. 
What 'uppeiir'k extraordinary is that such u 
wary and lively animal as a cat, and one 
w'hich, when provoked, will, we believe, 
gii'e battle to a snake, should siifl'er itself 
to bo surpiiseil by one, and that such is 
comparatively small snake to appearance, 
should lie able to swallow a cat, uiid that 
in such a short space of time. — [Ind, Caz», 
June 19. 

ZXaL OP TUB XlUSSUtMANS. 

Extract of a letter from Gliazee}>ore : 

A zeal for religion cliaracterires our 
present Mahoniedan native subjects, 
pecially of those in the central proving. 
The great Syed ^mud Peerzada, a resi 
dent of Rue Bmlly, who returned from 
Mecca a few years ago, was nii able cham- 
pion in tlie Muhorncduii cause. On his 
way up to the territories of his Mi\jeHty 
the King of Oude, where and in some 
other quaityr he w.is suspected ns a dis- 
offeeted person, he infused such u spirit of 
religion and inquiry amotigsi his fol- 
lowers. of whom numerous of all ranks 
are to be met with in all parts of Hiii- 
doostan, that they will not easily subside. 
Formerly there w.is hircly on instance of 
a Maliomedaii ever going to prayer after 
tlie hours of morning and noon, conse- 
quently their public edificei were left to 
become sufl'erers by the hand of time. At 
present, wherever we turn our eyes, we 
sec new inob(|Ucs erected and old ones re- 
paired ; and on Fridays, ihi'i'r sahbath- 
days, we behold tliem laid low in the dust 
in the Jaineh Munjid, or the principal 
mosque, offering their adorations to the 
one great Gotl, or Ullah-Ur^hur, with as 
great devotion and solemnity as in any 
of our own well -concerted assemblies. This 
change and love fur the Creator, pr Juhan 
Afreen, has in some seiiee caused a moral 
improvement in the conditioii of many of 
our Mahomedan native subjects, from 

which 
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whidi beneficial ref«u1tB are likely to ar- 
crue to the government at lar^, and to 
tbc whole cofittnunity of that clas<i. 

Lately, the JVlahomedan native offi- 
cers of this station made a representation 
to the magistrates, for permission to obtain 
a amall piece of ground attached to the 
court's premises, to ronstriiet a mosrfue 
for theniselvcii to attend to at evening 
prayers, which, afier the higli authorities 
were consulted, w'as granted. In ronse- 
quence a subscription was opened amongst 
the principal of these officers, and a stun 
of money collected sufficient for the pur- 
poses rcHjuired. Our worthy magistrate, 
in this case, with a Iniidabie real unpre- 
cedented, rorilnhuf ed a hand* oinc subscrip- 
tion towards tins heiievolent ohjei't, and 
we understand this has created such a ge- 
neral feeling of satisfaction anumgst all 
Mahomediin classes that they are loud in 
the praises of our inu&t worthy magistrate. 

** At pit'Hunt the materials of the build- 
ing are being collected, and we trust that 
the construction of the edifice wdll be 
speedily undiTtakeii, and vvlien this shall 
have lieeii coinpleteil, we shall probably 
aee a most novel and pleasing spectacle 
never before seen. It is not unlikely, I 
understand, that the Hindoo native officers 
are also desirous of making a similar n]>nli- 
cation ; but whether the go^cinment so 
readily will grant them permission to build 
a temple on the court premises must be 
left to conjecture.”-- Lew. Vt (iaz. 


^ UA^CUON. 

Since tlio restoration of tranquillity the 
population of Uanguun%as incroased in a 
most astoiushmg manner it is suspected 
that part of the augmentation is only tem. 
porary, the people being so f.ir on then 
way to the southern Kcttlemeiibi howevei, 
siicli ti purpose is not avowed. ’I'iie Biir- 
tnan authorities are very suspicious of the 
intentions of the Pegiicrs, and very un- 
reservedly express a hope that we may be 
solicited to remain sonic time at Rangoon, 
until tile new order of things is fully es- 
tahiiahed . no intimation of such a wish, 
however, has been officially made, and our 
preparations for a final ivniove proceed 
without interruption. 

\\’’e understand that shortly after Sir A. 
Camphell’s return to Rangoon, a party 
with elephants and cattle were detached 
from tlie land column to Martaban, by 
way of Pegu. In consequence, however, 
of the iinusiially early comn^'iiccmetit of 
the rams the roads proved impassable, and 
the party were eoni^R'llcd to return to 
Pegu, whence they will proceed to Ran- 
goofi. 

The most friendly intercourse is main . 
tained between the K.itish authorities and 
Burroan chiefs ; and, amongst others a 
letter has been teceived from Udina, the 


£x. Rajah of Martaban, who is jrather iii 
an awkward predicament, as lie has not 
been restored to his government by the 
court of Ava. This chief is seventy years 
of age, addicted to the use of spirits, 
mischievous at all times, but particularly 
when in his cups. He served under the 
lliindoola in Assam and Cassny, and from 
his temper and habits is not unlikely to lie 
a troublesome neighbour, if replaced in 
his post. His power to do mischief, 
however, must be very limited, and his 
years and propensities render it piobabic 
he will not, iiowcver well disposal, be 
troublesome long. 

Commerce was beginning to revive at 
Rangoon, and considerable supplies of 
gr.im had been already received from the 
Martah.sii province; a proof of the pro- 
ductiveness of the latter.— [Ca/. (tov,Gaz.f 
June *27. 

ORlrVTAI. MTFRARY SOCIFTV. 

I'he second report of this Society, es- 
tablished by I ndo- Britons, is published, 
and contains the following paragraph : — 

** Your coinmiltce cannot draw to a con- 
iliisiuii without congratulating the So- 
ciety on the success that has already 
crowned its exertions towards the accom- 
plishnient of the objects fiir which ft was 
established. It is now entering on the 
second year of its career, and if the thurm 
of novelty no longer act .is a stimulus to 
exeition, the unwearied zeal of a few, 
and the steady support of the greater por- 
tion of its members, offer a far more sub- 
stantial seciiiity for its continuance and 
gradual improvement. Its silence may 
ceavj to attract the notice of the public, 
but cannot be coii'itrued into an indiLiition 
of declining interest ; as the frothy and 
lesoiiiidiiig stream, bursting into exist- 
ence and carrying all before it, is admired 
for awhile; but the placid hosoiii of tlie 
silent rivulet afi^ds a surer earnest of its 
solidity and dqim.” 

NATIVE StPF.RSTlTJON. 

On the 15th June last the Oasaliara, 
Baboo Moti Lai Mullik celebrated the 
consecration of bis tutelary idol in his 
new mansion. He mode presents of 
ahawls and gold ormicts to the Brahmans 
of his own tribe : to the forty-five houses 
of the Nityanandi and other Gosains be 
presented various articles of dress, fumi- 
tnie, plate, and jewels, and similar do- 
nations to oilier sacred families. To his 
Guru, or spiritual preceptor, he gave a 
house worth 2,500 rupees, and a like sum 
in money, besides a diamond ring, a pearl 
necklace, and shawls. He also mstributed 
two rupei>s a piece to the Brahmans, and 
one jrupee to all other poor indi^uals, 
fifty thousand of wlu>m are said *to have 

attended.— Chandrika. 
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MATIYI utmtiTr. 

n wfll be encoofiginc^ ae well ■!' gni^ 
fylng to erefy real iHend Ihdia, wib 
^es an inteceii in the' eflbrts gow mak- 
ing by the religions world fbr the enlight- 
ening of its Y8st populalfon; tdbe inform- 
ed that these disinterested and xealout 
labours are not entirely disregarded or 
unappreciated by the influential part of 
the native community, whom ind^ they 
most intimately concern, and whose co- 
operation it is so important and desirable 
to obtain. We have tliis day to record an 
example of liberality in a native gentle- 
man, Muthoornauth Mullick, of Ram- 
kissonpore, n hich, reflecting as it docs so 
much honour on the individual, will, wo 
trust, 1)0 speedily imitated by others of 
his countrymen. We allude to the muni- 
ficent annual subscription of 400 rupees to 
the Diocesan Committee of tiie Society 
for the Propagation of tlie Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts, in connection with Bishop's 
College, which, after a visit made to tliat 
foundation, the above gentleman desired 
might be recorded in his name. — [C'l/. 
Gov. Gaz, 

MASONIC LODGK AT CHUNAH. 

A new masonic lorlge, entitled tlie 
Lod^ of Sincere Friendship," was dedi- 
cati*d at Chunar, June 24, Uie anniversary 
of the Festival of St. John. The frater- 
nity assembled at an early hour at the old 
lodgc-ruoin, and proceeded in procession 
to the church, where an impressive dis- 
course was delivered by the llev. W. 
Greenwood. After the usual ceremonies, 
the post-master, Wtirdens, and brotheiis as. 
sembled, addressed tlie Right Worstiipfui 
Master, who replied in suitable tenns. 

CIVIL saavirx annuitv fund. 

A meeting Of the Civil Service Annuity 
Fund was held at tlie Town-hall yester- 
day morning, which was nm numerously 
attended. We understanPthat a long 
and animated discussion took place with 
respect to the legality of the meeting of 
the S4th April last, and the validity of 
the proceedings on that occasion, which 
have been of late the subject of such fre- 
quent discussion ; as it appeared, how- 
ever, that the non-attending memberB,from 
whom proxies were received, confirmed 
the new in which the authority given by 
them was eoniemplated by (he chafmian, 
and that they concurred In tlie decision 
founded on the sanction so expressed, the 
meeting was declared to be legal, and 
COTsequently die prooeedinga were recog- 
nimd u Taltd.-^[Ca/. Gov. Gaz, June Sfl. 

SICXHin AT CHCnVBA. 

The following ia an extract of a 
dated Chudube, June 1. I am sorry 
toimy we have experienced tnudi sickness, 
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and the mortality which has attended our 
men faasliren very great. On the first of 
last month our strength was about 400 
men, fiorU and more of whom have since 
been laid in their graves, and ere tliia 
month is closed I dare my twice that 
number will liave shared the mme fate. 
Our sick in hospital has increased from 
fifty to upwards of 230, besides conva- 
lescents in barracks that wore obliged to be 
discharged to make room for others, whose 
coses were of a more urgent nature. It is 
truly melancholy to see the, state Uiat the 
corps is in : from the circumstance of this 
being only the commencement of the 
healthy season, and from the recent cala- 
mitous fate before our eyes which attended 
the army in Arrucan, similarly situated to 
w'hat we are at present — despair is almott 
visibly pourtrayed in cver^ countenance ; 
and such is the baneful influence of this 
pestilential climate, that neither care nor 
ottention to your health is NiH,*mingly of 
much avail, as death generally seises the 
youngest, stoutest, and most sober of tlio 
men — our Bengal servants Are equally as 
sickly os the Kuropeaii soldiers : the fever, 
however, must be will) tliem of a less de- 
gree, as few have been carried oil’ by it; 
they have, however, become perfectly help*, 
less, and look miserably."— [JbAn JJuU, 

VOLtTNTARV INIfUMAVlON. 

The following account occurs in a native 
paper, the Sumaehar VurjKin: — We are 
sorry to hear that u certain Zogy or weaver, 
inhabitant of Sommh, having died on Ibe 
15th ultimo, his wife, according to the 
custom of her omn caste, went down to 
the grave with her neceased husband, when 
instantly lier friends and relatives covered 
the victim and the corpse with aqd 

in this most inhuman way made an end of 
her existence. 

• - 

CHXLn-MuaDxa. 

The following remarks upon the execu- 
tion of a native, named Gliazee, on Uie 
26tli June, for murder, appear in tUc Denial 
ITurkaru .—Another case has occurred in 
the Supreme Court, from which much be- 
nefit is to be looked for : we speak of the 
wretched man who has paid the forfeit of 
bis life for a crime the greatest which a hu- 
man being commit. Jt is notorious 
to tlM^Inhabftants of this city, that the late 
has been the only execution of a native 
which has taken b||p^ for many years. It 
is equally notori^' Uiat crimes of as deep 
a dye have more than once been committed 
by natives t— the firequcncy of child mur- 
der is dreadful. It must be fresh in the 
memory of many persons, that at various 
times individuabf, dif!erffi|e'^from the un. 
fonunate man who tulFelim a day or two 
ogo^ in country, caste, and religion (be- 
longing to a large bpdy in Calcutta^ who 

a N are 
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are, wa liesitate not to aay, the most 6»- 
prnved and vicious of the variety of species 
of the human race of which the diversified 
population of this city is composed), have 
been bsought to tlie liar of the Supreme 
Court, an^liave escaped the punishment 
due to the beastly and murderous crimes 
of which they luive been found guilty, 
owing to the leniency, or humanity, or ir- 
resolutenesH of the Judge. The conse- 
quences of this mistaken mercy are, as 
might be expected, deplorable : crime 
has increased rajpidly ; Uie perpetrators of 
heinous and crying sins against law and 
nature, by escaping the punisliment which 
ought to have iiievitalily followed their 
commission, imagined, we really think, 
^ut tlie Supreme C^iurt rlnreil not to curry 
into effect the drcailfiil punishment which 
our laws award, and they have thcrefure 
attained to a climax in guilt and hardihood 
not before recognixecl. We anticipate, 
however, the beat effects from the awful 
example recently made, which gives pro- 
mise that strict justice will, in future, he 
ndininistered, and that crime, however 
disguised or shielded, shall not escape the 
searching arm of the law. We trust that 
our chief and puisne judges will not shrink 
from the performance of their duty as 
judges, however painful or repugnant it 
may he to their feelings as men. To them 
the public look for a reform in the prac- 
tices of those in anyway connected with 
the court, and for the fullest security of 
the lives and piopertiea of all under their 
jurisdiction, whether European or Native, 
iSengalesc or Clnnctc, 


juounnat'm. 

We have perpsed with some attention an 
article in the last ** Friend of India,** en- 
titled Reflexions on the iiiciileiits which 
occurred this year at the Rut’li Jattra of 
Juguniiat'h in Orissa.** Tlie subject is 
unquestionably of the first inoinciit, inas- 
much as the alleviation of human misery, 
and the preservation of human life, must 
be objects of the highest importance to 
every Christian and humane government. 
The account of the festival and its melan- 
choly consequences is given by inissioiiarivs 
on the spot, and its accuracy may lie relied 
' on. It establislies a posiuon, which w# 
liave often seen controvertecL tliat the 
number who fall voluntarv vim^ beneath 
die wheels of the idol is companrtively 
t»mall ; for on this oq|kiou, when the 
narrator speaks of persons aur- 

nninding the car, he mentions only two, 
sybo, in a moment of fanatical phrcnxy, 
threw themselves io its way. U'he picture, 
however, winch he gives of the misery, 
sufferings and deadi, of which this annual 
or pilgriin^o to the g^Bat seat of 
Mi Af loo su})ersution is the cause, is truly 
r^pijbrowiug, and ttlihough, pci haps from 


the occidental accesskm of a prevailing 
epidemic, the morudity waa gnmtcr this 
year than on on average, there can be no 
doubt that the waste oflife, In the keep- 
ing up of this superstitious practice, is ex- 
cessive. The writer in ** The Friend*' 
does not propose Co apply the luind of au- 
thority, and to shut up die temple and its 
avenues, as lias been recommended widi 
more zeal than wisdom ; but adverting to 
the fact, diat die tax, humanely imposed 
by Government, w'ith the view of discou- 
raging the practice, has become the very 
meant of perpetuating it, and been c\cn 
converted by tliosc who have a selfish pur- 
pose to answer in keeping it lip, into a 
proof, that the Christian Government of 
India recognizes the divinity of Jugun- 
nat'h, and believes in the virtue of a pil- 
grimage to his shrine, as expiating human 
sins, he proposes, and we certainly concur 
widi him, to .ibolish this tax altogether 
and to leave the lliiuluos fiee to go or not, 
as they please, on tin's pilgrimage. No- 
diing, we ure persiiiuJc^, would more 
cffectimlly tend to lessen the resort of pil- 
grims to this celebrated scat of superstition 
than die total indifference of Goveinment 
as to the jiractice. The tax imposed upon 
the pilgrims, when found, as we believe 
it is, ineffectual, as a check upon the prac- 
tice, ought widioiit delay to be abrogated. 
It has been imposed in ignorance of the 
native cliaracter; but now diat a better 
knowledge of this character has bcnni ac- 
quired, and the natives themselves are 
unduulitedly beginning to lie influenced in 
their notions as to the value of their reli- 
gious acts, by their intercourse with Euro- 
peans, it is time to cliango the system ; 
mid at least to try the effect of one dii ectly 
opposed to die prcn>ent, so fur ns levying a 
tax is concerned, llic good people at 
home do not do justice to die Goveriiinciit 
of this country in dio object they have in 
view by diis tax. They maintain that it 
is greediness ajurevenue which has im- 
posed it ; andflRainly wheic the fact of its 
inefficiency for the pur^se for which it was 
laid on is proved, his representation ac- 
quires strength by the continuatR*o of thu 
impost,— [C(d. i/tf/iM Bull. 


iVtaHrMv 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL ^ 
ORDERS. 

ART|lX.EaT COMMANPS. 

Fart St. George, July '21, 1826. 

^ 1st. The Uon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil has deemed it expedient to cancel that 
part of die general order of the 5th Au- 
gust last, by which Rs. 600 and Us. 500 
per mondi were audiorized for artillery 
commands, and to direct that die follow* 

ing 
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ing allowances be established In lieu 
thereof. " 

2d. <>fBrefa eonrnianding onrps of aitll- 
lerj regimeDtaDy, being In receijit of the 
established allowance of lU. 400 per 
month, are not to recehre any additional 
allowance on account of extra details of 
artillery which may be placed under their 
command, whether in the field or in gar- 
rison. 

Sd. When the command of tlie artillery 
of H field force, or at a field or full baits 
station, consisting of more than a troop or 
company, shall devolve upon an officer 
not ill the command of a corps, he is to 
receive, if a regimental field officer, Rs. 
300 ; if of inferior rank, Rs. 200 per 
month ; but these allowances are not to be 
payable to officers commanding detach- 
ments therefrom. 

4th. 'Ilic senior officer of artillery in a 
brigaded force, if a regimental field offi- 
cer, will be allowed a brigade major, and 
the allowances of an officer commanding 
a brigade. 

.5th When troops nf horse artillery, 
whether Kuropean or native, may be de- 
tached, an acting troop adjutant will be 
allow’cd to cacli, on the allowance of Rs. 
70 per month, IakI down in general orders 
9th March 1819. 

6tli. W^hen a troop or company of artil- 
lery may be serving at the same station 
with the head -quarters of a brigade of 
horse or battalion of foot artillery, the 
regimental adjutant or quarter-master, as 
may be directed by the officer command- 
ing, is to execute the staff duties of the 
whole, receiving an extra allowance of 
Rs. 35 per month for writers and stationery 
on account of the extra duty; in such 
cases, therefore, no separate staff will be 
allowed for the artillery at such stations. 

7lb. When a troop of horse artiltery 
may be at a station with a company or 
detail of foot artillery, not lieing the head- 
quarters of a corps, the acting troop adju- 
tant is to act as staff to senior officer 
commanding, and to cxeRte the duties of 
tlie whole ; receiving an extra allowance 
of Rs. 35 per mouth on that account, as 
provided in the preceding paragraph. 

6tli. At stations not being the regimen- 
tal head -quarters of any corps of artimry, 
and where there may be no horse artillery, 
or a detail only (less than a troop), with . 
party of foot anillery, the necessity of a stafil* 
officer for such inferior artillery commands 
wilf be taken into consideration, in cich 
case, by Government; and if such an ap- 
pointment be deemi^ requisite, an acting 
adjutant w'ill be nominated on the allow- 
ance of Rs. 70 per month above-mention- 
ed, without reference to the details being 
Comp o e ed of native or European artillery. 

2ll]. Regarding the extra pay and al- 
lowances of artillery officers appointed to 
the liorse brigades, the following rules are 


' to be obaerved In future. On the nppolnt- 
ment of officers to the horse artillery, 
their extra pay and allowances are to be 
governed 1^ the regulations applicable to 
staff appointments ; that is, they are to be 
payable from the date on erhiefa the officers 
join for the performance <#Tegimcntal 
duty; and on removal by promotion or 
otherwise, they are to receive the extra pay 
and allowances until relieved : it is to lie 
understood from this regulation, that no 
officer can have any claim to horse artillery 
pay and allowances who haa not joined 
the corps for regimental ^uty. 

loth. In regard to the absence of horse 
artillery officers from their corps, the rules 
laid down in general oidcrs 24th July 
1819 arc to be adhered to, which provide 
** that officers of the brigade of horse 
artillery, w'hen absent dn furlough in Eu- 
rope, or when appointed by Government 
to permanent start* situations and com- 
mands, arc not entitled to horse artillery 
pay in the one case, or pay and allowances 
ill the other ; but temjjorary start* employ, 
or detached duty, is not to deprive them 
of the pay and allowances of the horse 
artillery, while they remain on the strength 
of thatcoips.'* 

11th. Tlie temporary detached duties 
above alluded to, which are not to de- 
prive horse artillery officers of the extra 
pay and allowances of that corps, are to 
lie understood in a strict sense, such as 
being detached as a member of a court- 
martial or committee, being nominated 
pro ti'mpore by a subordinate authority to 
act in a staff situation, until an appoint- 
ment by Government takes plaqm 8cc ; 
but a horse artillery officer ordered to take 
the field for foot artillery or staff duty, 
succeeding to a command (either as senior 
officer or by appbintment), or appointed 
acting commandant of artillery during the 
absence of the senior officer in Europe; in 
tliesc or any 'similar cases, liorse artilleiy 
officers arc to be considered as coming 
under the above provision regarding per- 
manent command or staff duty, and there- 
fore not entitled to horse artillery pay and 
allowances ; should any cases however oc- 
cur in which these provisions may appear 
to warrant an exception in favour ^ the 
parties concerned, the> Government will 
take them into consideration on the repre- 
senution fl^Jiis Excellency the Comman- 
der-jn-chlKr 

12th* The officers who may have com- 
manded corps dC artillery in addition to 
the command of divisions, being those to 
whom the allowances specified in the 1st 
paragraph were payable, are aiithoriKed to 
draw them up to tlje Slst instant; but in 
other respects the^oregoing provisions 
ere to opeq|^ with re^pird th eU unadjust- 
ed claims tonneefad with the general order 
5th August last, equqlly as regards artll- 
2 N 2 Iff) 
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jnSCBLi.AN£dUS. 

ON JHB ruM. 

We mNiffffend Uu^t tbe , Court of Direc- 
Uifii 1»TB ordered tbe fai^ous Calcutta 
Itee Regulation! to be exteoded to Me- 
dree end Bombe^, and tlmt accordingly 
•n ordinance aiinilar to the one wliich 
inade so much noise in Bengal, a^d wliich 
tl|i^ |Viv; Council have affirmed, is prepar- 
ing for registry in the Supreme Court 
herf. It is our duty to obey without a 
murmur ; and all we Uiink it right to say 
tl|^n the subject is, that we are sorry, 
sincerely sorry, for the projected change ; 
believing, aa we do, that for all parties the 
old system was d^idedly preferable to the 
new. Wc at least knew what we were 
about, find what we had to expect, under 
the former. No man, however sound his 
judgment or great his discretion, can at 
all times steer clear of giving oil'ence, and 
encountcrinif danger under die latter. It 
is hard, too, that the innocent shoiiid suffer 
for tlie guiity-^he peaceable and content, 
for the unruly and dissatiblied — and that 
we good homely people at Madras, who 
hitherto have been jogging on so quietly 
and good-humoui'cdly, without oitber 
giving or taking offence, or uttering a 
coinpTuint, should be visited witli the 
same pains and penalties os our factious, 
quarrelsome, and dissatisfied hretlircn of 
die m«tro|)olis; who have talked and 
boasted of their power and superiority over 
the '** fettered pre^s** of sister presidencies, 
until \hfiy hnveprocuicd for their unthank- 
ful neighbours the blessing of being reined 
up with the same severe curb tJiat they 
have been chafing and fretting under ever 
since it was found necessary to put down 
the Calcutta JqutwA some three or four 
years ago.— [jl/od. Chur. June 6, 

[We add the succecdisig rcHections upon 
the above paragraph, f^om tbe Bengal 
Hurkaru ; — 

We beg our leaders to refer to the re. 
marks of tlie editor of the Madras Cautier, 
on tlie Calcutta Press Regulations being 
extended to tlie sister presidencies. We 
were buUa disappointed and surprised at 
seeing such observations from tbe pen of 
tbs ^itor of tliat paper; nor could we 


.cnou^ to dealgnaio VH w our 

eomprshension^ we must c o iiftm . That 
be jpf tbeCDufio^ andlbb ,bm«tNir ^ )ty au- 
tboi^*' have jogged quie^l^ mb there Sa 
no doubt, and irhe oidy cenduue in the 
seme course hehas of late so auccessfully 
pursued, we imagine neither much ** souM 
judgment,'* nor ** great discretion,*' will 
be reouisite to ** steer dear of giving of- 
fence*^ to all in authority over biin>'| 

iUoatiSa!. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

ENGlNERas. 

Bombai/ Castle, July 20, 1826. — In pub* 
lisliing the following extract from a des- 
patch from the lion. Court, dated the 8th 
Feb. last, the Governor in Council directs 
tliat officers of Kiigineers requiring the 
services of an offiect of the line to super- 
intend the construction or repairs of build- 
ings, communicate through the cliief en- 
gineer, for the information of Government, 
tlie nature and expense of tlie work pro- 
posed to be cointniucd to such infantry 
officer, and that no officer from the line 
be employed without tlie previous sanction 
■of the Governor in Council. 

Para. G9. ** The practice of drawing 
officers from the line for carrying on 
scientific works, such as the superinten- 
deuce of bunds and embankments, the 
repair and construction of canals, civil 
building, piers, wliarfs, and civil sur- 
veys of importance, has never met witli 
our approbation, and wp now desire that 
all duties wdiicli may be ctiiisidcred to 
come within the scope of civil as well as 
inilitarv enpneering may, except in cases 
of a deficiency of engineer officers, be 
confided to them and to them only.** 

rWSS IN CUTCH. 

Bombay Came, Jul^ 29, 1826.— >The 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct 
tliat tlie official designation of ** Brigade 
Quarter.Master to the Forces in Cutch " 
be diangcd to that of ** Deputy Assistant 
Quffi ter- Master General.*’ 


wish for stronger proof, if addUionul proof 
were wanting, of the sup^^nty of the 
Calcutta Press to that of the Madras Pte- 
sidency. The declaratiou of the *' coutent** 
and good ** humour,*' nay, satisfaction of 
tlie editor witli the ceiisorsliip, is completely 
superfluous, as his columus bear satisfac- 
tory evidence of all these ; but why he 
^ould deem it right A visit the siDUof the 
^urt of Directors on tlie liea^pf his ‘* lac- 
jr^lOUSy quarrelsome, and discounted bre- 
^iteu of tlie metroiiolib*' as he is kind 


^ MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS. &c. 

Bimibay Co«ft 0 , July 21, 1826.— Mr. T. gyie ad- 
mitted to cavdry and prom, to comet. 

PortuguMo MiUtia. Lieut. J. Andenon to be 
espt, V. Pedro de Silva dec. ; and Sign. Maurldo 
de Silva to be lieut, v. Anderson prom. ; both* 
dated 17th July. 

July 29.— Lieut. H. Hart, 6th N.I.. and an as 
•Istant to surveyor In^ Decosn, pennitted to dsaw 
his staff pay from 18th April last. 

July .11.— Lieut. Harris, of Engineers, to su- 
perintend canstiuctlon of dams in Candeish until 
further orders. 
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uwaaa comi^ Mfy f4» 

My miKf 

sworn in, ^CShSofjJuttfoooddrossed^sin 
at eonsidenble leoj^, fn a vthy animaiod 
■paecfa, the particulars of which we regret 
we are unable to give, fhitti not being in 
court. We understand generally, how. 
ever, that his Lordship took a review inoije 
immediately of the several presentments 
that had been made by the different grand 
juries, for some years back, on the subject 
of improvements to the gaol, and the con- 
sequent indulgencies which might be grant- 
ed to debtors, as well as the reformation of 
offenders, and finished with a few com- 
ments on the case of libel that was to come 
before them. Tlie case we allude to is 
that of tlie Rev. H. Davies, versus Capt. 
Miller of Abe artillery ; and as it has 
excited the most intense interest at this 
presidency, we shall perliaps furnish our 
readers with the particulars of the whole 
case from its commencement in court in 
the next Gazette.— [J9om. Com., Aug. S, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE THEATRE. 

Die Castle Spectre and the Deaf Lover 
were performed last Wednesday, before a 
crowned audience, and we lielieve few dra- 
matic entertainments at this Presidency 
have ever given more general satisfaction. 
Most of the characters were respectably 
supported, some were excellent: and it 
is inudi to be regretted that more frequent 
opportunities do not occur for the exertion 
of so much talent and attention os distin- 
guished die performance of Osmond, 
Alice, Angela, and Motley, to encourage 
by example, and also afford practice to 
those amateurs who laliour under the tram- 
mels of diffidence in their dramatic novi- 
tiate, and to dispel the apathetic monotony 
of Indian society. 

Some little interruption occurred during 
the evening, from a party ^sailors in the 
gallery; but order was sMli restored by 
the interference of some gentlemen ; 
amongst whom, it was said, a reporter for 
one of the papers volunteered to restore 
tranquillity, having been distuibed by the 
gods in bis critical vocation ; but soon bad 
cause to repent such temerity, as a son of 
Neptune resented the intrusion, by forcibly 
qjecting sooM extract of tobacco from his 
ntoiUh into tbe eyes of the critic, which 
obliped him to close them and his memo- 
randura book together, without fkrtlier 
comment on the performance. This we 
ora inclined to doubt, though it must be 
confessed the Courier's unusually brief 
diamatic report smells strong of shora>cuA. 

Gax. Uwf 31. 

BAMAUN. 

The kSih of May being the aunt- 


umkm ^ Ui tim IMbiM 

tdrth-diqr* wevlt^wifh tbnt aifil 
'Splendour which tciSfted the warmest 
feelings of doyaUy ««d «eipe«k At sun- 
rise a salute was fired from ^bit fort, and 
repeated by the ships id’the hfirbour. At 
eleven o*cloek the troops m a w fii id to the 
fort, with the governor at llid'bead of the 
column, aocompanied by the members df 
council, diebrst magistrate, and the prin- 
cipal persons of the settlement. Aftte re- 
viea*ing the troops, the governor retenrntd 
to tbe government-house, where he rectfivi^ 
the compliments usually paid en Sirito an 
occasion. The drawing-tollln in whkfa 
tbe company assembled was decorated 1h 
tbe most supeib style ; and at the end wMh 
exhibited a wbol^Iength portrait of his 
Majesty in his robes of state, presented to 
the town by our present governor' Don 
Julian. At four o'clock, about a hundred 
persons sat down to an elegant dinner; 
and on the removal of Uic cloth his Ma- 
jesty’s health was proposed by the governor, 
and drank " with tlie greatest enthusiasm, 
when an imperial salute was fired of l()t 
guns. A sccontl table was provided for 
the non-commissioned officers and soldieia 
of the garrison, where free admission was 
given to every one wtio came to partake of 
the governor’s hospitality. At night, the 
drawing-room being brilliantly lllumi- 
luited, crowds assembled to see fiie portrait 
of tlieir sovereign ; and afler the concourse 
of spectators h^ retired, the governor, aO^ 
tended by the most distinguished persona, 
moved towards Abe picture, and read li 
i^dartc Ode of his own composiiien, to 
coroniemoriUion of the joyful day. The 
poetic genius displayed in this tqblime 
production was equal to so exalted a subu 
jeet, and drew forth reiterated applause. 
Ibe entertainment finished with quadrilleo 
and favourite national dances, which eir- 
gaged tlie company till four o’clock in tbe 
morninff, when, every one retired, highly 
gratified with the great liberality which 
had furnished the entertainment.— [/frtd. 


MURDER or LIEUT. BENNFT. 

Camp Jov/rmA.— Lieut. Henry Bennet, 
of tlie 40th regt. Madras N. I., being 
obliged to quit Jaulnab for tlie braefit of 
his health, proceeded on the 4th May to 
Nurra, where lie remained two days, and 
sent on bis^lent to tbs ofxt stage, intend- 
ing to havslprocssded tlie following morn- 
ing. Owing to the lieat of the weather 
he had bis eat brought out of a small tent 
he had with him, and lay down in the 
open air, and while aaleep was awakened 
about midnight by the attack of rohbeni* 
Being totally unprepared, his arma being 
ia tbo^^tent, he got ’off bis cot with IbO 
view of ending, when a dreadful cut on 
tito bock 0i%e bead brou him to the 
ground, having ‘previously received 

deep 
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deep cuts on the hack, and another in the 
elbow. He wae bvoui^ into Jaulnah, and 
eipired about twelre hours after hie ar. 
rival . Some tat-makera belonging to Jaul- 
fnd>i who were bringing tats into that 
place, and were encamped within four 
yards of Lieut. Bennct’s tent, have been 
taken up on suspicion, several large crook, 
cd knives found on their permns being 
stained with blood. The motives of the 
mtirdereri for committing such a crime it 
la impossible to guess at, as the property 
in the tent, which they afterwanls carried 
away with them, might have liecn carried 
off wiiliout its being known ; the mur. 
der was therefore as wanton a one os has 
ever been perpetrated. — [Bom* Gaz* 

COSTMODORE MANWARIKO. 

Died, at his |g)usc at llyculla, on Satur- 
day the 17tli June, Commodore William 
Man waring, of the Honourable Compa- 
ny's marine, aged 68. 

The band of death, awfully present at 
all times in India, but particularly of late, 
has been busy indeed with some of the 
“brightest ornaments of the Bombay Ma- 
rine, for often has the fatal messenger 
summoned those in the spring of life; but 
in this instance the withering dart fell on 
one in the autumn of existence, whose 
grey hairs, after a service of forty<one 
years in the marine, are mingled with the 
dust, amidst the regret, respect and regard 
of few or no cotemporarics, but yet of all 
who knew, cven^for a day, the friendly 
feeling, hospitality and friendly affection, 
that warmed a heart, never cold till now. 

To the seniors of his service he was a 
beacon, w'liosc light, ihough now extin- 
guished, might well direct them to be a 
friendly guide to those w'hosliould look up 
to them ; to the juniors, the writer of this 
tribute will only say (from his knowledge 
of the deceased's private virtues) may they 
through life cherish and possess that bright 
quality of their profession, whicli sheds a 
never-fading lustre on Commodore Man- 
waring's memory, 

■* The heart that can feel for another.** 

[i?oni. Cour, 


SHIPPING, 

Arrivala* 

Gmtfgn Cruitenden, Noiquadah Saboo 
Tyeb, from Mocha. 


Aur.l. Tfwfidk, Gidg, far China. — S. Lori 
Steward, and DucktmofAtM, Dantell, 
both for China.— 8. Tkomtu ikmtts, Chrystle, for 
China.— 7* Darius, Browgl^ for London. 
AwMRgm. 

Per Gmrge Cruttenden, from the Red See t MaJ. 
Cen. Sir Hudson Lowe ; and Mrs. EIwom ; 
Cimt. de l.ancey. 

JW Lord JsHviher, for China : MaJ. Elder j 
CapL Drysdale ; Edm. Wcatlyt Mr. J. jf. John- 
strm. 

Par DuthsM of Athol, for Slnffanan : The Hon. 
Sir Ridiih Rice, iiuisne judgiitt^tayi Md 


BIRTHS AND DBATB& 

RiRTna» 

At DapooUeb the lady of Coknal K. 
Egan, of a daughter. 

Aug^, S. At ^cuU^ the lady of L. R. Reid, 
Eaq„ dvn service, of a son. 


July VI* At Byculla, Anne, the wife of Mo)* 
Oen. Wilson, commanding thepresidencr division 
of the anny. 

an. At the house of Lieut Col. Leighton, Miss 
H. M. Holland, aged 16. 


ilTrylon. 

MISSIONARIES AND SCHOOLS. 

When the lute Bishop Heber visited 
this island, the Church Missionaries in 
the arclideaconry of Colombo presented 
an address to him, detailing the circum- 
stances of each station, with dieir various 
difficulties and encouragements. The 
following arc extracts from the address 
which is given in full in the Mtssimaiy 
Jivgixter : 

There are at present in this archdea- 
conry, sent out from the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, six ordained missionaries, 
occupying four stations NeUore has lieen 
established seven years : it is occupied by 
Messrs. Knight and Adley : one of them 
performs divine service in English, in the 
Fort of JafliiB, once a fortnight ; and, for 
nearly two years past, the other has offi- 
ciated in Tamul, at Mr. David's Church 
once, and occasionally tw ice a week. Di- 
vine service is also performed, in the same 
language, at Nellore, once a week, or 
ofeener; and occasionally at out-stations. 
There were till lately eleven schools ; bur, 
by sickness and other casualties, they are 
reduced to eight, containing about S80 
boys and 25 or 80 girls. 

The Kandy station has been esta- 
blished about six years, and is, at pre- 
sent, occupied by Mr. Browning alone. 
There are trilb services in Cingalese and 
two in Portuguese every week. The 
schools belonging to the station are fiVe^ 
containing 142 children. 

The Baddagafne station has also been 
established about six years, and is placed 
under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Mayor 'and Ward. There are four Mr- 
vices in the week at Baddagame, and two 
at the out-stations. There are six school^ 
containing about 260 boys and 70 giris. 

** The Cotia station has been eilablished 
nearly three years ; and is superintended 
by Mr, Lambrick alone — hir fellow-la- 
bourer, Mr, Bailey, having been recenUjr 
obliged to leave the island on account of 
tlie ^ngerous illness of^his wife. There 
are three CingaTeiib services on the Lord's 
day ; and the missbemary visits the people 
from bouse to house every weric-dey. 

There 
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There are eight Mhoolti eontaiiiing 168 
boys and 19 girls. By direction of the 
eommittee of the society at home, mate- 
rials are collected at tbift station for the 
erection of buildings for a Christian insti- 
tution. 

** In the schoids at all the stations, the 
children read and commit to memory. In 
their own language, portions of Scripture ; 
and, in most cases, simple catechisms, or 
summaries of the Christian faith : and a 
select Tew are instructed in English.*’ 

The Bishop replied to tlic address in a 
letter dated Sept. 13, 1825, wherein occur 
the following passages. ‘With reference 
to the question as to the propriety of the 
regular clergy engaging with missionaries 
of oUier aects in solemn conferences on 
topics connected with conversion of the 
hrathen, which are held at each other’s 
bouses, in rotation, the wives and families 
of the ministers and missionaries attending, 
aa well as devout laymen, his lordship 
thought it not necessary to advise their 
cessation as (hey were established, but he 
cautions them against some serious dangers 
m which such meetings are liable. 

" The first of tliese is tlie risk of level- 
ling, in the eyes of otlicrs, or even in 
your own, the peculiar claims to attention 
on the part of men, and the peculiar hopes 
of |piBce and blessing from tlie Most High, 
which, as we believe, arc possessed by the 
holders of an apostolic commission over 
tliose whose call to the ministry is less 
regular, though their labours are no less 
sincere. God forbid, my brethren, that 1 
should teach you to think, on this account, 
highly of yourselves ! Far otherwise. 
This sense of the advantages which we 
enjoy should humble us to the dust, when 
wc bethink us who we arc, and what we 
ought to be— who have received the spirit 
of God by the dispensation of a long line 
of saints and martyrs — who are called to 
follow the steps of liidlcy, Hooper, Lati- 
mer, Rowland Taylor, and Henry Mar- 
tyn— and who are, l>y the cftemal dispen- 
sation, at least, of Providence, the inheri- 
tors of that gwe which fell on St. Paul. 
But humbly, meanly, as wc are bound 
to think of ourselves, we must not appear 
to undervalue our apostolic bond of union ; 
and the more so here in Indie, inasmuch 
as it is the great link which binds us to 
the aorient Syrian Church, and one prin- 
cipal fteans whereby we hope, with tlie 
bleasiiig of our Master, to effect its gra- 
dual reformation. The neglect or aban- 
donment, or apparent abandonment, of 
thia principle, is the first danger which 1 
oppr^end to be incidentel to such meet- 
ing as have been described.” 

ne Bisheqp Iben goes on to prescribe 
other rules : 

** With lefhrenoe to^lfae employment of 
laymeW^IW.ofliciate in yonr own congrega- 
tionili I would say that, where a missionary 
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preach in the language of his h^r^ lie 
may unquestionably emfdcty a native as- 
sistant to do both} provided the prayers 
are those of our church, and the discourse 
a translation from his own dictalion or 
writing. *1110 use of ioteipretera is not 
only sanctioned by the necessity of tlio 
case, but by the express authority if Scrip- 
ture and ecclesiastical history. And even 
where this necessity has not existed, but 
where any convenience has been obtained 
either by priest or people, it has been al- 
ways the custom of tlie church to admit 
lay catechists (under tlie direction of tlie 
minister) to read tlie Scriptures, to give 
out psalms, to repeat tbe creeds, and even 
(when any convenience results from it) 
tbe Litany, down to tlie J^ord’s J^yer, 
and the following Collects/whidi the Ru- 
bric assigns to the priest. In the absence 
of an ordained minister, it is still more 
certain that any qualified persons may lead 
the devotions of the church. It Is hardly 
necessary to observe, that, both in tliis and 
the preying case, the Absolution must 
not be read, nor must the sacraments be 
administered, by any but the regularly 
ordained minister. 

** To your questions respecting bap- 
tism, 1 reply— 

** IsU We are not, ns 1 conceive, al- 
lowed to baptize the infant child of hca- 
tJien parents, when there is reason to fear 
that such child will be iMbuglit up in hca* 
tlienism. 

** 2d. We may not even baptize the 
infant child of heathen parents on the pro- 
mise of such parents to procure for it u 
Christian education, unless security of 
some kind is actually given for its adop- 
tion, and removal from its parents' corrupt 
example, by its sponsors, or some other 
Christian. 

** 3d. We may, I apprehend, baptize 
tbe cliildrdn of a Christian father by a 
heathen mother, though they ^re living 
together unmarried, provided the fatlier 
declares hi& intention of giving his child a 
Christian education, and there are suffi- 
cient sponsors to add their promise to that 
of the parent. Il'j^y reason for tliis de- 
cision is, that, as no professed Christian 
(however wicked his life) is beyond the 
outward means of grace, and *tho Lord 
may, for all we know, bavj^ still merciful 
purposes ooneer^g him, so we cannot, 
ibr tlie Other’s sii^xcludo the chijd from 
tliat promise, whid^ maiie to the chil- 
dren and the chilcKn*s children of be- 
lievers. But, where tbe motlier is Chris- 
tian, ond not tbe father, it is doubtful 
whether she may have sufficient priqierty 
in, or authority over her child, to ensure 
it a Christian bringing- up. Nor is it a 
point on which the promise of a heathen 
father can be received as sufficient ; its 
actual adoption, therefore, by some Chris- 
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tian fti«Bd or tpomor mutt, in tbit latt 
cate, bo stipulate for. 

** 4th. The tame principle appears to 
apply to cates vriien one only of a married 
fsoupleit a profeBsing Christian; though 
here soma latitude of discretion may be 
allowed — in cate of danger of death, of 
eitreme maternal solicitude, of known 
lp>od character on the l>eliuving mcitlier's 
side, and tlic known probability that may 
exist tliat her wishes and the endeavours 
cdT the sponsors will not be frustrated in 
her infant's education. 

*< .?tb. llie case of nominal Christians 
notoriously addicted to heathen practices 
must depend, in part, on the nature and 
extent of the evil ; and still more on the 
character and sufficiency of the sponsors. 
Merc idolatrous or superstitious habits in 
the parents, if^not attended witli open 
apostacy, cannot exclude the infant, when 
properly vouched fur from another quar* 
tw. llie parent, iiowever blinded and 
sinful, has not lost the external privileges 
of Christianity ; and the infant cannot he 
deprived of a privilege which tlie parent 
has not forfeited. 

** 6tli. The same rule will apply yet 
more stron^y to Christians of whom we 
know no further harm, than their igno- 
rance and neglect of public worship. 

** 7th. It will have been already seen, 
tliat we have no right to lefuse baptism to 
children actually tidopted by Christians, 
provided tliose oa^ither Christians become 
their securities, 

8th. 'With regard to the case of diiU 
dren thus adopted, when past the age of 
six years, and on tlie marks of conversion 
which may then be retjuired in them, it 
a|)pears that, at this age, a child who has 
not from its earliest infancy enjoyed a 
Christian education, can seldom know 
much of Christianity. Such may be ad< 
mitted as infants, witli pro(icr sponsors ; 
and it may very often be desiralde thus to 
admit itiem. It is not easy to fix an age 
at which infancy ceases ; which must de- 
pend on intellect, opportunity, and many 
other considerations. In sufyecto ra- 
paci conversion is, doubtless, required; 
and where capacity may be soon expected, 
it is generally desirable Ho wait. But, in 
cases of sickness, or where any good or 
charitable end is ooawered by the hmne. 
diate baptism of such childly, and where 
(pa before) sufficient sae^desare present, 

. ft, appears tliat we nre5l|ioi . warranted in 
" ffimying them God's finance. , 

y 9tb. The Chffin^rof Rome, though 
grievously corrupted, 'is nevertheless a pari 
A die visible church of Christ : we may 
not, therefore, repel die children of such 
poventa from toptism, if they are vouched 
fbr their spooson in the words of our 
SpPrMOj which, it may be noticed, are 
liWy so fmniedt as to contain nothing 
limihosa points on which all Christians 


are engaged. The'dhOeiioil dt the end to 
teach our Cburtfa Cttecbiam, is a counsel 
from us to the sponsors— no engagement 
entered into by them. It ftdlows, 
we are not to refuse baptism to the chil- 
dren of Roman- Catholic parents, whh 
sufficient Protestant sponsors. I eten 
doubt whether we are at liberty m r^OcC 
such with sponsors of their parents* sect. 

But, in all lliese questions, I cannot 
forbear observing, that we may remark the 
wisdom of that primitive institution (#liich 
our church has wisely retained) of god- 
fathers and godmothers, as afibrdinga way 
of receiving into the flock of ChrW those 
children, for whose education their own 
parents cannot satisfactorily answer. An 
ignorant or immoral fsther mav be himself, 
for the 4)resent, irreolalmable; but we 
may always insist that the sul^ffiles whom 
ho adduces should be eompetently 
formed, and of life not openly immoral. 
And, though the dacay Sf discipline tg 
our own country has n^ri^usly impaimd 
the value of such sponsors, yet'p mission* 
ary among the heathen both may, and 
ought, in this respect, to ekercise a sound 
discretion-^botb excroiningiflv’itb* mildness, 
informing with patience, ;and i^'ith firm- 
ness and temper deciding on the know- 
ledge, faith, and holiness '6f those who 
themselves undertake to be the guides of 
the blind, and to sow the seeds of know- 
ledge, holiness, and faitli in the hearts of 
the young candidates for salvatioBk" 


Sl^tngaporr* 

THE CDKRENCV. 

Miiftration. — With reference to the 
public advertibement of the Resident, 
dated the 1 5th November 18S3, limiting 
tlie currency of Singapore to Spankih dol- 
lars, except only in small payments, from 
five dollars and under, and in cons^jgfeiioe 
of recent orders from the Govermnent of 
Penang, Singapore and Malacca, notfise 
is hereby given that,Wrom aftev^/thAe 
date, Calcutta sicca rupeePwill forpfr o 
part of tiie currency of this islam^iimd 
that all receipts and issues at the PulAic 
Treasury will be restricted to tbe above 
two coins exclusively which wilKlIreolito 
at their relative intrinsic value of 2|g|ieea 
rupees, 8 annas, for 100 Spanish 

Notice is further given, that the Calonttn 
sicca rupee alone is established a^ihe coin 
of account and standard of value in oil' 
transactions wherein Government is «oii« 
cemed. £. Presorati^ 

Sra Jjtfy ^ 

TRAna'v|prn 

V. We have muebMeasnre in hqifelfyg die 
cororoencement'iffira direct bsral- 

nut 
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out between ^ poit.niKl JMUer coeet, 
tcondufCted in Europ^n vesidb Hie 
Malvina Ims letely infiiMirted a full cer^ 
of tl^is article, which lias met a ready sale^ 
licing chiefly intended for the China mar- 
ket. The bark Rojfal Charlotte, which 
sailed from Uiis about ten days ago, has 
gone to the same quarter, for the purpose 
of procuring a cargo in time for ships 
touching hcr^ on their voyage to China, 
towards tlic end of the season.— 

C&tm. Jultf 20. 

RAFFLES CLUB. 

We'liave to notice, as far as our means 
will allow, a aphmdid entertainment given 
by tlte ^filos Club, on the annivcrstiiy of 
l^r Stablford*s btrtli*day. This wras the 
acoond festival of the club ^ince its forma- 
tion, ' aUfl%in8tated of wdinner, ball, and 
Bupper, given at the ‘Singapore Hotel, in 
Commercial Square. 1^. S. G. llonhatn 
took the chair, 'Supported by iVlr. PaUin 
as croupier, af|d 'm COihpany was nume- 
rous and higWy liespectable. After the 
royoi^ toasts which are usual on such occa- 
sions wore disposed of, the fullow'ing 
toasts were^opqsod by the president, 
and drank witb much appWUse and loud 
cheering: Sir Stamford Rafllcs**— 

Governor Fullarton " — ** Our Kesidetit, 
Mr. Crawfurd **— “ Colonel Faiquhar.” 
Numerous other toasts followed from gen- 
tlemen of the party, w'hich were equally 
popular and well received. The gentle- 
men joined the ladies after dinner in the 
ball-room, and the evening passed off with 
much splendour and satislaction. — [/6fd. 

CATASTROPHE OV THE CALEDONIA. 

We have learned with much regret Ijte 
following circuipst^iices of an unhappy 
natiney connected with Uie 4iip Calcdotiia, 
fshitiirltailed from this ^ort on the 22d of 
March, on a voyage to tlie west coast of 
Sumfitra. 

{(il^pears from the statement of a gen- 
lleuian who was a passenger on board tlie 
iS^iadmta at^ftie time^ that on the night of 
thu lit of ^Wne, one of the sukannies 
made an attempt to assassinate tho chief 
jO^cel' of the ship, during his watch on 
deqUk atljd that the latter, after an elfectual 
yeitmHlk although a good deal cut, pro- 
textile cabin for the purpose of 
Captain Forret : who instantly 
came on deck, but was stabbed to the heart 
by the aukanuie just as be had got out. 
Captain Farret di^ instantly, and the su- 
kannie > sprung into the sea. The chief 
offieer (Mr. Scott) took the sliip imroe- 

» ''liito bencoolei^at which place he 
tlte Que^ the NetlusrlaiuU, bound 
for Batavia, ajP» bein||^esirous of hav- 
ing anoibia^Teteel jIftTwmpany, it was 

tvni'libiwteft ]&nc0oUf<m the 25th or 
Adjourn. VoL. iXm. No. 1S4. 


JniM^ and coirtiniMd in Munpany for aano 
days, wben they separated, and the Quet:H 
tffthe Nethmiawh reached at Batavia on 
the 5th inst.— 

XEW DITTY ON OAMBIKR 1» JAVA. 

By a late regulation of the Java Go- 
vernment, a new duty has been iinposeil 
upon the importation of gamhier into that 
country. Hie amount of this tax is eight 
rupees per picul when imported in Dutcli 
vessels, and twelve on vessels under a 
foreign flag. The oliject of tli^ regulation 
is, we believe, to encourage the culture of 
the plant on the island of .lava, some parts 
of which, particularly the (iistricl of Ban- 
tam, are supposed to be well suited to it. 
The new duty, amounting to double the 
oiiginal cost of the ar^cle, lias induced 
some speculators to embark rather exten- 
sively in the project of introducing tho 
guinbicr mnnufaclurc, and some estates in 
Bantam have already liccn planted s^Sfh 
llie' shrub. The plant has been ^ried for- 
merly, and grows luxuriantly ; but this 
luxuriance of vegetation may cause its fai- 
lure . for it is well known that it does not 
require a ncli soil like thai^of Java, and 
that in Hliio and Singapore, 'the principal 
places in the archipelago which aiTuitl 
it lb cultivated on a very poor soil. In 
manufacturing gamhier, the operation is 
carried on day and night, without inter- 
mission ; and the consumption of fuel is 
immense. The expense of this article will 
be a serious difliciilly in most parts of 
Java. A little care and science in con- 
structing the furnaces will, however, re- 
medy the difficulty considerably : for we 
have no doubt that the quantity of fuel 
consumed in the cstablisriments which we 
have seen on this island might very easily 
lie reduced one-half, and still afford tlie 
same degree of heat which is produced 
from the rude ond imperfect furnaces 
commonly in use. — [^Ibid, Jam 22. 

TRINCANU. 

By a prahu, which arrived a few days 
ago from Uiib place, w'c arc informed tlwt 
the King of bod sent two araieid 

junks with a d^litation to the Hajal| /gf 
Tringanu for the puipose of suppressing 
piracy, &c. , It app«af|t notorious 

pirate namod^^uifku OtOar, who is a 
relation of.lne^JB^h of Trinpnu, bos 
lately lN}eU^^ili|S8ting dc|>redatioiis on 
some of the of Siam, and the 

commanders of junks had received 

orders to insist -iipon his apprehension, 
and, in case of the Kajali’s refusing to 
become bail for his future good behavioitr, 
he is to be cunveyed to Bankok to be itia- 
prisoned furdite. The §igmese apMr to 
enteiidin boine suspicion ofjlie fldelily 
of the Tringanu stale, «a the ^ mandate of 
bia tni^y fcqmm of the rma to coin** 

HO ^ ^ mission 
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mission some |)crson of rank to repair to 
the royal city of Daiikok with the Jiotmga 
mnsf a spri^ of gold, which is the token 
of submission, and acknowlcdgmviU of 
ker being a tributary of Siam.— [iSmg.- 
Chron,, June 22 


NEWSPAPER AT MALACCA. 

A newspaper is about to be established 
in Malacca, ond printed once a fortnight, 
under tlie name of I'lic Malacca Ob- 
server, 


NEW UAUBOira. 

In addition to the pleasure which it 
gives us to announce (he arrival of H.M/s 
ship Rninboiv in our roads, wc have the 
satisfaction of stating that Captain Rous 
!ia0eflictunlly estuMisIied the practica- 
bility,, of tlic passage through New Har- 
bour, fur vessels of a largo draft of water. 
By having boats sounding in every direc- 
tion, anu other meaaures of precaution 
equally judicious, the safety of the ship 
was comjilctely secured, and the Rauihow 
came through without difliculty. 

The beautiful and romantic scenery of 
New Harbour, with the view of Batu 
Belayer (or the sailing rock), renders the 
navigation through the Strait delightful, 
and would well requite n stranger for the 
tnnihlc of a visit. The situation of 4Xiq 
anchorage, and the peculiar advantages 
which it possesses over Singapore roads of 
being cosily fortified, so as to afford die 
most coinplcte protection to shipping, will 
probably one day make it a place of some 
conseijuence on this island. Besides the 
entrances from the Stiaits of Malacca and 
from Singaporo roads, the old Straits of 
Singapore olford an excellent outlet from 
the harbour, with regular tides, by which 
means vessels can go out or come in at all 
times, without w'aiting for favourable 
breezes. There is at present a village at 
New Harbour, inhabited principally by 
the followers of the late Tumungung, 
who removed his family there soon after 
our occupation of Singapore. Cultivation 
is also citeiiding rapidly in Uiat direction, 
and the jungle giving place to neat planta- 
tions of pepper, gainbier, &c.— [.Skng. 
Chron. AnS' ^ 


Jvhi lA* Tho infimtioii of 

ship John Aftinro. ^ 


Capt. Green, of the 


malarrA. 


J4f/r4. Lieui. J. W. Coluuhoun. 32d Bengal 
('olquhouii. and 
of the late birJaiiMaColqulioii, of Luss, 
imt., ^.0. 


* ttANlLtA. 

Advices to the 7th" of June have 
received from tliis country 'via Batavia. 
Trade is represented as lieinp; dull, and 
the market glutted with British goods. 
Two American ships bad arrived there in 
the mondi of May, with large invest- 
ments of Englisli cotton clodis, woollens, 
&c., which had been landed, but remained 
unsold in tlic warehouses of the agents, 
llic produce of the country, of every de- 
scription, is quoted at high rates, and 
sugar had been purclioscd as high as eight 
dollars per picul.— Giron., jhig, 3. 


jirtprrlaittitf ffnlufa* 

JAVA, 

T/ie /'umncics.— The following notes on 
a project of law and memorial, publj^ed 
at tlie Hague in Nov. 1825, respecting 
the embarrassments of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and which was noticed in our Jour- 
nal, vt>]. xxyo. 721, appear in a'Calcutta 
paper; they^cre furnished by a corres- 
pondent at Java 

Tlie al>ovc memorial, accompanying the 
project of the law of the King of tlie Ne- 
therlands, for providing for the wants of 
the Easuindia possessions, enumerates the 
existing causes of tlie embarrassment, and 
manifests either an unpardonable igno- 
rance of the state of those poi^ssions, Cr 
is intended to satisfy the nation, and ob- 
tain their guarantee to the loan, without 
which no capitalist in his senses would 
come forward. The causes of tlie embar- 
rassment stated are : — 

1st. '* The too great mass of paper etir- 
rcncy.** Tliis has embarrassed the cirou- 
latiori, and consequently tlie trade of “the 
colony, and is now embarrassing the Go- 
vernment, whose revenues are all paid in 
paper ; but it has, unUl very lately, been a 
source of advantage 10 them. jnanniudi^M 
they have by means of itwadually at- 
tracted from the public of Java upward 
of eleven millions of Java rupees, or five 
millions of Spanish dollars, whtdi they 
could not otlierwise have procured, and 
which they are now redeeming with deven 
roillionRof Dutch guilders, or littlomere 
than 4,300,000 dollars. 

lliis currency, therefore, baa hitbetio 
supported them, and enabled them to go 
on, and is not a cause, but an efihet of 
embarrassment produced by other causes. 

2d. ** Tlic payment of large sums fior 
goods, taken by agreement from the Bri- 
ttbh Governmenti^ The British Goveisi. 
meat left all thiri^R cash bahmees in the 
treasuries tliroughout the colonlc% amount- 
ing to a very cimudetable sum ; and iirili- 


lary, 



uiy, .manii^ ,«ad «llHMr.,jBtor«i« in the 
mamtnos, aii!k>uiiti^4n idl to about Ofie 
millton sterling, for* ^whicli «to this day 
they haveliot iMHsnfMid one stiver, and in 
fill! of which they are, 1 observe by tlie 
late cdminercial treaty, so faitlifully ob- 
served by the Dutch, to receive one hun- 
dred thoubanil pounds on 31st December 
18^. So much for this cause of embar- 
aaHsmeni. 

3d. ** The loss of ships laden with pro- 
du«^” &c. Two or three ships laden 
with spice ; tlie total amount of whicJi loss 
Could not have been very considerable. 

4tb. Ihe missing of a ship from Ja- • 
pan with a rich cargo." None of their 
Japan ships exceed in value two, or at tlie 
utnuist throe hundred tJioiisand rupees, 

5th. ** The great expenses incurred by 
Che erection of military works, and of a 
colonial marine." Not one military work 
bos been erected, but great and very pro. 
digal expense has lieen incurred in the 
Construction of road», liridges, piers, Stc. 
&c^ the greater part of w'iilch might have 
been dispensed with. Hie colon ied ma- 
rine lias indeed been very expeiihive, and 
tbey mij|ht, witli equal justice, have added, 
very useless. 0 

5th. Hie wars alluded to have certainly 
lieen a great cause of their embarrass- 
ments ; but then tliese wars have been 
produced by causes which have not yet 
ceased, and which, from experience of 
the principles, policy, and feelings of the 
miyority of the Governoient is 

likely to cease, so long as tlicy con- 
tinue to govein. 

7th. ** Failures of crops, and conta- 
gious diseases," have been less felt in Java 
tlian in any otlier part of the eastern 
world. 

8th. “ The distress was ascribed in > 
India jfco temporary causes." It was not. 
Mid could nut be aiciibed to temporary 
causes, till 1824; for in the year^l821 
diey liogan to negociate loans in Dengal, 
aittf having swept all the public establish- 
nienls {orphans, wMows, and others) of 
tbeirTfunde.vMtd aft# having drained from 
the publ{o,«^r tineans of tlieir currency. 
Ml unfunded or floating loan, of upwards 
jof five millions of Spanish dollars; I 
tberjbfoiw venture to assert, and it can be 
proved from dieir books, that the just 
amount of Uudr debta. in the commence- 
ment of 1824, exceeded twenty -five roil, 
lions of Dutch guilders, How much they 
may reduce it to by their new process of 
calculation, is another question, and aC. 
feota only their unfortunate creditors, but 
does not alter tlie amount of their expen. 
diture. 

The only aUenated domains we are aware 
of their having repurchgped is the estate of 
Sooka Boeme, for whiefa tbey engaged to 
pay -flOQyOOO rupees, and half of which ia 
stiUdue. 


•Ke/kffrioHds Ltdia, 

It was fortunate tlwt they r^ectod die 
Bengal loan, and set aliout raising one iii 
Europe: for die Bengal loan, if I am 
rightly informed, had failed long before 
his Majesty's pleasure was known, front a 
want of confidence in the security tendered. 

'Jhe 20 millions of guilders proposed to 
be raised, and thought suflicient to re-esta- 
blish the finances of Java, will hnrdiy do 
more dian meet deficits of revenue and 
expenditure caused bv theexisdng insur- 
rection, even if speedily brought to a close ; 
and thercrore I would speedily recommend 
to his Netlierlaiuls* Majesty, to«ettowork 
immediately to raise an additional loan of 
50 millions of guilders, which would set 
all Mjuarc ; and then, if a good system of 
management be adopted, the colony may 
not prove a farther ^arge to the country. 
But if the present system be pci'scveitMUii, 
his Majesty ought at once to propJft a 
fixed annual grant for die support of the 
colpnics offrom 5 to 1 1 millions of guilders. 

It will take at loa^t five years of a wise 
and peaceable administration to place Java 
ill die same situation as it w'as before the 
present revolution broke out, and more 
dian ten years to make it what it was in 
1818 ; until dien it is absurd to talk of die 
Indian treasury providing one sdver be- 
yond its expenses, for it will not only re- 
quire a very extensive military force to 
restore order, but a rcsiicctable force imitt 
afterwards be kept up to ‘preserve order, 
the expense of which will more than treble 
all that can be retrenched by die greatest 
possible reduction, in the civil and other 
departments. 

The revenue of Java M'n« estimated at 
22 millions of rupees, for 1825, hut the 
Government ut home, by giving the Com- 
pany the coffee, have deprived them of 4 
itiillions of that estimated income, and by 
depriving the commerce of its only avail- 
able returns, will, with the other measures 
in force, deprive the customs of 1 or 2 
millions more, while, on the other liand, 
dieir expenses, independent of war con- 
tingencies, will exceed 25 millions. 

The expenseN of the war, and the deficit 
of revenue, particularly in the larid rent 
and opium farms, resulting from it, wtlL 
involve at least 10 millions moro by tho 
end of 1825. 

The Singapore C/ironwle of June 22d 
contains the following article : 

In giving place In a former number to 
die regulation publ^ed by the Dutch 
Government, notifyii^ the reduction of 
interest at Batavia from 9 to^ G per cent., 
we were induced, in opposition certainly 
to our past experience, to express a confi- 
dent assurance that no unjuit application 
of die measure would be altempU'd. It 
is painful to us to state that our expecta- 
tions have been disappointed, and that 
instead of the feform which we were in- 

2 0 2 clioed 
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dined to hope for from a change of conn- 
crls, an undisguised breach of public faith 
should mark almost the commencement 
of the new regime. Cost the severity of 
these remarks should bring their justness 
into doubt, we subjoin a literal translation 
of one of the Treasury notes issued by the 
Java Government, and on the faith of 
which individuals have fur some years ad- 
vanced money for the exigencies of tJie 
public service. We will merely ask what 
individual in the private circumstances of 
life, after having entennl into such a con- 
tract, and having derived relief from it in 
financial difficulties, could maintain a re- 
spectable station in society and refuse to 
abide hy its terms, either to refund the 
amount of the stipulated loan, or to pay 
the rate of the stipiilnted interest ; for the 
coD||itions of the agreement are so specific 
anT^tinct, as not to admit, hy any so- 
phistiy, of another ulternntive ? 

The Mnehiaveliun doctrine that admits 
the connistcncy of moral wrong with poli- 
tical rectitude is, we arc happy to think, 
nearly banished from tlic modern practice 
of politics, and we trust that in the present 
instance, as in others, its injurious ten- 
dency may lecoil on the heads of those 
who attempt to revive it. 

1 000.— Registered . 

No. 868. (Signed) II. S. Hack. 

Batavlk 11th Jan. 18*26. 

The General Goveniniont of Nether- 
lands India promises to the holder of this, 
twelve months after date, or so much 
sooner as it may find good, to pay out of 
the treasury of the statu at Batavia tlic 
sum of one thousand Indian guilders, 
with the interest at three-quarters per cent, 
per month. 

In the name of the Governor General 
in Council. 

Sixth issue. No. 868. 

(Signed) CuASBE, 

The proclamations of the Commissioner- 
general Viscount Du Buss de Geslignecs 
have excited great consternation amongst 
the monied interests in Java. They had 
reduced the standard of the currency 14 
per cent. All the .lava rupees and the 
rupees of Weiftern India had been with- 
drawn from Circulation, allowing 14 days 
from the publication of the proclamation 
to exclitiuge them at the different treasuries 
in Java* All tlic 1 and 5 f. notes had also 
been called iiS allwing 30 days to ex- 
change tliem ; and aK the BengaU (a spe- 
cies of copper money, principally in cir- 
culation in the eastern pans of Java), 
allowing only 8 days to exchange them, 
at the rate of 125 f. per picul, below their 
current value, or nearly 60 per cent. As 
the different descriptions of currency were 
only exchangeable at the principal resL 
dencesof Java and Madura, the holders 


of paper at the out-aUtiont have been 
severe sufivrers, owing to the difficulty of 
communication preventing thehr sending 
their paper within the time BpMifted4 
Notwithstanding the hardship of their case, 
not only have they been refused ^ redress, 
but even those who wore actually in atten- 
dance at the treasuries, with notes, pre- 
vious to the expiring of the time specified, 
and could not get them exchanged, am 
denied redress, lliese and other ineasiirea 
are said to have disposed of the 4^ millions’ 
of guildens in specie which the commis- 
sioner brought out, and although the 
whole has been thrown into the circulation, 
and more than three millions of currency 
hcive been redeemed and withdrawn, still 
silver money was not fie be seen, nor pro- 
curable except at a considerable agio, and 
the public were ex|ieriencing great distress 
from the w’unt of small money for their 
ordinary disbursements. Under pietcnce 
of relie\mg this distress. Government 
was issuing doits at 100 in place of 
120, ns formerly, to the rupee, but n is 
suspected that before they can introduce 
the 6 millions of guildens in doits, which 
they have contracted with the <k>mpany 
for, and by iHiich they thus expect to- ex- 
tract 20 per cent, from the public, thetihe 
circulation will consist entirely of doits, 
200 of which will scarcely purchase a silyer 
guilden, while the Government revenues 
will all be paid in doints at 1(K>, and thus 
reduce their revenues onc-half. Indepen- 
dent of the loss which the Government 
will sustain, tlie commercial operations 
of the place must lie greatly embarrassed 
and checked by having so inconvenient 
a medium of exchange. Tliat the com- 
mercial prosperity of the Dutch colonies 
has already greatly declined is proved 'by 
the continued depreciation of the currency, 
even after withdrawing nearly one-half of 
Its foeper amount from circulation. The 
interest on upwards of 6 millions of trea- 
sury notes in circulation had, by one of 
the comtlfissioner's proclamations, been 
most arbitral ily and unjustifiably reduced 
from 9 to per centi^md wlwn the notes 
fell due the holders could not even procure 
payment. About 2 millions of ordinances 
and other acknowledge demands on tbc' 
treasury were also refused payment, and 
various other arbitrary and^ despotic acta- 
bad caused such universar constematton 
and distrust, that all tlie foreigners, as 
well as 'Chinese and Arabs, were realixing 
and preparing to quit the country fd^ 
Singapore, or other establishments, whero 
their property would be secure. So low 
is the credit of the Government reduced, 
that a respectable American establishment, 
from whom they had purchased provisions, 
would not allow them to bo taken fVom 
his store untfi the money was paid down, 
or tliey procured the security of two mer- 
cantile bouses in Batavia. 


In 
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In the present etnle of Ave» it is hardly 
possible to give such p statement of mar* 
kets as could be calculated upon with any 
certainty. The alarm existing amon^tUie 
natives, and more partieolarly the Chinese, 
had caused a demand for all descriptions 
of real property, merely to get rid of the 
Government paper, on which they placed 
no confidence; Altliough the price of 

r ds liad thus nominally increased, still 
markets could hardly be considered as 
more favourable, owing to the still greater 
advance on produce suited for returns, and 
the almost impossibility of procuring re- 
mittances by any means. Bills on India 
wore not procurable at any exchange, and 
the very limited amount of specie dial was 
procurable was at«an advance of 12 per 
cent, fbr guildens, and 10 per cent, for 
Spanish dollars. Bills on England were 
nominally at 19d. per guilder, and the 
Commissioner-general had commenced 
draining on Holland, at 102 Dutch guil- 
dens per 100 India guildens. 

Ihie new Dutch Company were receiv- 
ing extensive consignments of manufac* 
tures from the Netherlands, of very supe- 
rior texture. Their imitations of native 
fabrica sivere excellent, and of very biil- 
liant fixed colours ;^but invoiced at nearly 
a guildcn for every shilling, which the 
same description of goods arc invoiced at 
ftotnEngland. Notwithstanding tliib dispa- 
rity of cost, the Company, from the advan- 
tages they possess iii importing free of 
duty, in possessing a monopoly of the 
whble of the Goveniment coffee (which 
constitutes the chief means of returns from 
Java) at a reduced rate, and in receiving 
every countenance and facility frum Go- 
vernment, are able to undersell the British 
merchant, who has to pay an import duty 
exceeding 45 per cent, on the prime cost, 
besides Iwing subjected to a thousand ex- 
pensive vexations and annoyances from all 
the public departmeuts, the customs alone 
excepted. The consequence was, that font 
of the principal agents for H||||lsh manu- 
factures in Batav^who last ^ear paid die 
customs upwards oUbnc milHon of rupees 
in duties, had not, at the same period this 
year, paid otie-fifi^ of that amount. In 
tdiort^ every posuble meUiod is adopted to 
barassixnd disguS the English, and drive 
them from tlM^lony. Indeed, die com- 
missioner ha^Rpenly declared that he only 
considers the English as foreigners, and 
many of bis pubUc decrees testify his sin- 
cerity. llie effects of this feeling are 
already so apparent, that all die English 
who can possibly quit, widiout ruin, have 
commenced closing their concerns, and 
preparing to quit Java, and ^ose arc 
greatly to be pitied whom necessity coin- 
toIs to remain. The private Dutch mer- 
chants throughout Netherlaids India are 
also likely to be ruined in consequence of 
the Company ojiening mail stores in every 
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dirmhm, and eclling liams) cheese, butler, 
gin, fire. &c. at very reduced rates, TMr 
object is said to be to drive away all cuin-i 
petitors, by a sacrifice of two or diieo 
millions of guildens, which they expect 
will soon be compensated for by the en- 
hanced prices diey wiU offerwards obtain. 

Under such a system of management, 
the Netherlands colonies in these quarters 
ore more likely to require an animal aid 
of several millions of guildens, than td 
set apart a surplus of a million and a half 
to liquidate the loan of twenty millions, 
for which his Netherlands' Majesty has 
re(|uested the guarantee of the nation. 

It IS said that it will require 10, OCX) 
troops from Europe to restore tianquillity 
in all their aettlenicnls. Such a force, to- 
getiier with the necessary equipment and 
stores, and the transport to llatavia, can- 
not cost much less than fiffcHin millicms of 
guildens. Thus five millions of ’4lie na- 
tional loan, and eight inillions said to be 
bof rowed Irom the Company, will consti- 
tute the u hole of the irieniis at tlic dispo- 
sal of (he commissioner, to iir|iiidate the 
local ohlig.itions of the Javji Government, 
which, if faith fully paid, will exceed thir- 
ty millions.— Hurk., Jut^ 3. 

Tirr issuiiRPCTioir. 

The Ncthei lands papers contain the en- 
suing particulars respecting the insurrec- 
tion in Java:— ^ 

Brussels, Dec. 2T. 

Batavia journals to the tith of Septein- 
ber have been received here. Thu supe- 
riority of tlie rebels appears to have cn- 
alded them several times to engage with 
the government troops with success ; and 
private letters express the fear of their 
making further progress, unless reinforce- 
ments arrive. In July, the two guardians 
of the Sultan had been taken prisoners by 
tlie rebels, with their escort, and mur- 
dered. * (These are, doubtless, the two 
native princes tliat have been mentioped 
before. ) 

The Courant of Uie 16th August con- 
tains a despatch frdwi Major General Van 
Gcen to the Lieutenant Governor General, 
dated July 29, which coiitaicH die details 
of his movements from the to the 
20tli in the environsi of Kotjelipn', where 
be was suddenly siimiiindM|4Ki oil sides. 
The following iDondiig rebels had 
entirely disappeoredf batm genonl liad, 
nevertheless, tbougbl pi advisable to re^ 
treat. Another of the general says, 
that IpM troops wenT constantly harassed 
by the efiemy. 

A reporter Major ie Bron de Vexela, 
dated Kadju Kusumo, states that having 
expended all his ammunition^ ho had been 
obliged to retire. 

In the Courant^ of 30th August, there 
Is on account of a considerable advantage 
gained by the rebris under .Diepo Negonr, 
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near the Deasa of Kambong. The go- 
vernment troops, after being abandoned 
by their ally, Mangko Negoro, were 
obliged to fight their way through the 
midst of the enemy. Thu general says, 
in his despatch : — 

^ On this tinfortunato day we had to 
deplore the loss of many of our brave 
officers and soldiers ; two mortars, a great 
deal of ammunition, nine draught horses, 
the arms of the killed, and other**, fell 
into the hands of the rebels. Many of tlie 
troops of Mangko Negoro have returned 
to our camp disiirined and naked.'* 

According to the latest accounts, I)ie- 
po Negoro was near Bedeyo, and the 
garrison of Ganiping, being too weak 
to dufeud that place, had fallen back to 
Ujojo. The troops having been much 
reduced in niimiK'rs in the several actions 
with the rebels, the mihury duty was 
chieflji|(dune by the merchants of liatavia, 
who were most anxiously expecting rein- 
forcements from the mother country. 

llotterdam, Dec. 29. 

Private letters from llatavia of 6th 
September, bi ought by the ship PoUtmaCt 
which has arrived at Antwerp, affirm, that 
the rebels had, for some months, made 
extraordinary edbrts in currying on the 
war. The government had ordered the 

f reater pari of the garrisons of Sumatra, 
lanca, Macassar, and llorneo, to .lava, 
to reinforce ougltroops, and had released 
from prison the twice dethroned Sultan of 
und treated him with all the re- 
spect due to a sovereign prince. It is said 
tiiat tliis old prince, the fiitherof the chief 
of the rebels, h.is made a treaty witli the 
rebel goTcriimeiit, by which he places tlie 
young Sultan (a iniiior) on the throne, 
and takes upon liiiu to pacify the country. 
Anotlier account mentions among the 
wounded. Major Sollewyn and Captain 
Van Gecn. 

Haarlem, Jan. 15. 

The Quern of the Ni'theriands, a mer- 
chant ship from Uatavia, has just brought 
newspapers to the 26th of August last. 
Their chii^ contentst'^^'lute to what we 
already knew, of the spreading of the 
insurrectioi^ in oonsequenco of the Liking 
prisoners of thd two guardians of the 
youngs Sjdtan, ^ndof four out of the six 
peraoaawfiQ^on^niod them. It seems 
tluA, for want of £uro])ean troops, it had 
been^cMiiid necoMary tp give the princes 
ill Oiobrt of only e!g|bt hussars and fifty 
Javaneie 'On the other hand, 

our ally, Mangko Higoro, seems 4o liove 
depend!^ too much ^the l)csiias4>f Djoc- 
jocarto, which at fim afiectad submit 
to their lawful ^ u^^iiicc, but as soon as the 
insurrection broke out anew, rose again. 
Tlie rebels itiimediately put to death the 
two guardians and the four princes. It 
dOffs not api>ear, fiom these journals, tliat 
^any M consequences had resulteil from 


this event. The govoroment having seiH; 
for all the troops that could be spared 
from tlie other colonies, expected no fewer 
than 1,500 men, half of tliciu European 
soldiers. On the "’oUTtr liand 750 men 
were already arrived, of 1,000 scut from 
Europe. 

Brussels papers to the 24th Jan. contaii| 
intelligence from Eatavia to the 27tb of 
SepL, brought by the Harmony. These 
accounts give a more favourable picture of 
the state of affairs in Java than that pre- 
sented by die information received from the 
Dutch settlement in that island of lute. 
According to the accounts contained in 
private letters, brought by this conveyance, 
die Dutch forces hava^btained some con- 
siderable advantages ^er the insurgents. 
Between the latter end of August, the date 
of the last despatches, and the time of the 
Harmony quitUiig Batavia, the rebels hod 
l>cen several times defeated, and were 
driven buck on all sides. These successes 
had revived die spirit and restored the qpn- 
fidence of the auxiliary native troops, who, 
with their chief, Mangko Negoro, had 
again distinguished themselves on more 
than one occasion. The prince of Serang, 
a leader of the rebels, had suffered a total a 
defeat, and had been fbduced to the extre- 
mity of becoming a wanderer in die 
woods. The provinces adjacent to the 
settlement of Kambang are represented as 
becoming tranquil, and dieir inhabitants 
well-disposed towaids the Dutcii. lliese 
circumstances, and the arrival of a rein- 
foroiincnt of troops from Europe, had in. 
diiced the rebels to withdiaw themselves 
entirely from the government settlements. 

The Cinnamon Plant conveyed from 
Ceylon. —By letters just received from 
Batavia, we learn that die brig Lechme^ 
which arrived there in February lost from 
Ceylon, had brought Iwcnty.five boxes, 
containing about .q,000 cinnamon plants, 
besides a HjjObidcrable quantity of seeds, for 
the Java (Hl^riimcnt. The plants were 
ill cxcellenik, condit^lll^nd were highly 
prized by die GoviiSlient, who expect 
tliroiigh their means to make Java rival 
Ceylon m this valuable ai^clcof commerce, 
and thus put sm end U|rtlib monq^ly of 
die East. India Company. ^ 

The agent they cmployed({fo procure the 
plants, set out from Ju% under pretence 
of a trying voyage, all die risk attending 
which it is well known was to be borne by 
the Java Government, who were, more- 
over, to pay him Its. 1,000 per montli dur- 
ing ^ his absence, and a sum proportioned 
to his success on his return. 

As the vessel on which the enterprize 
cuminenced proceeded no farther than Pe- 
nang, die Lei^me must have been pur- 
chased for the express purpose of convey- 
ing the cinnamon plants to Java. They 

were 
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wore fiinuggled on b&ird in the following 
manner. Twenty-five boxee» containing 
ordinary plants end fiower^ were regularly 
pasacd* through the ^ctjjtetoni-liouse at 
Point dc Galle, and on board : the 
cinnamon plants were sent off in a eanoc. 
late at niglit, with the agent's haggag^ 
and as soon as tlie vessel was at sea, die 
plants and flowers in theJjMxes were taken 
out find thrown ovcrboSra, and the cinna- 
mon plants put in tlicir place. 

The individual who undertook to per- 
form tjiis service to the Dutch Govern- 
ment is a native of Madras, who was 
cdurated in England, but refused admis- 
sion into the civil service of the lion. 
Company by the Court of Directors on 
account of his Indtth^ nativity ; and was 
afterwards, by the Madras Government, 
refused pci'mission to settle in the interior, 
or to possess lands, because of his Euro-* 
j)ea7i parentage. Altliough, therefore, the 
injury which thi^ act of his may inflict on 
the East- India Company, is far short of 
tliatl^hich he has sustained at tlicir hands, 
it is not the less to be regretted that the 
Dutch Government found a British sub- 
ject capable of becomitfg so base an in- 
strument in such unworthy hands.— LZJciig. 

^ Hurk»i Jaljf 3. 

Wc observe from this morning’s ITur- 
karUf upon the authority of private letters, 
that the cinnamon plant had been intro- 
duced into Batavia, smuggled from Cey- 
lon, by an agent In the service of Uic 
Dutch Government. This is not the first 
time, however, that the cinnamon plSnt 
lias been introduced into Java, and tliat 
it tlirivcs there has been long established ; 
but, as observed by Crawfurd, it must be 
reared as cheaply, and of as good quality, 
as that of Ceylon, lieforc it can enter intQ 
competition witli the produce of that is- 
land.— [Co/. Gov. Gaz.f July fl, 

Intelligence on which w«|||lacc the 
fullest reliance ha^^ipin received from 
tills quarter, apprn||pus of me renewal 
of b^tilitics against the Dutch. Being 
connected by matrimonial alliances, a close 
connexion has aWays been kept up be- 
tween the native c^rts of Java and those 
of Cciclies; ^gifl we doubt not that the 
latter have bXn' accordingly influenced 
virith tlie view of creating a diversion in 
fiivor of the Javanese insurgents, as well 
as of effecting their own liberation. The 
Batavia Government have, we believe, re- 
solved on sending no fur^cr succours to 
Macassar. This ifsolution may have been 
taken from necessity, but is at tfae same 
time tlie most prudent that could be adopt- 
ed. Had Uie Baron Vander Capcllcn 
acted on such moderate and prudent coun- 
sels, the tranquillity of Java would not have 
been disturbed.— CAron., Jw/y 20. 


0 (sri^tta. 

We have received accounts of the cotton 
and opii^ markets do^n Qd May. 

The Btodk of opium on hami on the Ibt 
April was, Patna and Benares, 1,639 
cbesfs, and Malwa, 967 abests. The 
quantity of Turkey was not known, but 
Uiere was* supposetl, however, to be enough 
for two years' consumption. The delive- 
ries for April were supposed to be small, 
not more than 1 50 chests of Patna and 
Benares, and 350 of Malwa ; but the re- 
turns had not reached Canton when the 
Charles Forbes took her departure. Ttic 
present prices were, for Patna, 1,050 dol- 
lars; Benares, 1,060; Malwa, 880, per 
chest ; and for Turkey, 530 to 540 doUars 
per peeul. There w'ere about 400 chests 
of Patna, and 200 ditto of Malwa of last 
year’s sales to come on. If to that and 
the stock on hand l>e added the Uppply 
from Damaun and the quantity sold at tlie 
Company’s sales, the supply for the whole 
season may he easily ascertained, making 
a deduction of about 800 or 1,000 chests 
for Javo, Singapore, Sumatra, Borneo^ 
Ac. The consumption per month waa 
about 300 chests of l^atnn and Benares, 
and about 500 ditto of Malwa. Bombay 
cotton is quoted at 1 1 talc to 12 tale 5 mace 
per pecul, and, for very good, 12 tale 8 
mace to 13 talc; Bengal, 10 to 11 tale 5 
mace ; and Madras 1^ Com- 

pany’s treasury was open for bills on Eng- 
land at 4s. 6d. the dollar six months, and 
on Bengal at thirty days 203 Calcutta 
biccas per 100 drs.— [I/um. Gaz*, July 26. 


Tlie St, Pelershurgk Gazette, of Dec. 
23d, contains the following intelligence 
respecting die war, dated from die army 
in Georgia^ November 25 : 

** llie aid-de-camp of General Paske- 
vitsch, in despatches dated November .3, 
from his camp on river Tclterakeiie, 
btates, that with paiiSf his troops he had 
made a movement beyond the AraxM^ 
both to hinder the PertianB ftom sending 
a considerable force fttidilst 11w^4#Bch- 
ment of Colonel who 

was advancing frpm |o 

keep off from the bankti'^ die i^^xes 
the enemy’s partieti; are blniiya 

ready to attack and i^tpieder^the neighbour-' 
ing villages. Tfiis povement was also 
intended '|o obtain more certain infonna- 
tion respemng the position of Abbas Mlr- 
sa’s army. 

On the 25th of a datach- 

ment of Bussian troops advw^ towards 
die village of Maralian, anS^^y a shal- 
low ford, crossed the A raxes, which is 
not above fifty fathoms broad at this place. 
,On the same day the van-guard of this 

detach- 
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dctachm^nty commanded by Major Tou- 
dine, advanced to die steep banka of a 
deep canal, three werats beypnd the 
Arazes, and crosied this canal by tbe 
throwing a mdge over it. On the 26th 
the aid-de-camp of General Paskcvitsch 
advanced through dctilcb to the riverjl^ura 
Fascha, and convinced himself of the truth 
of the information lie had received of the 
retreat of Abbas Miiza towards A rdehil. 
Tlial prince was accompanied by only^ a 
small number of troops, and had dismis- 
acd the otliers till the spring. 

“ On the same day (he aid-dc camp of 
General Foskctviisch, after a march of 
twenty worsts thiougli difficult roads, 
passed the night near the vdl.sge of Daldi> 
I’eremcshty, where he wiis joined by 000 
mounted Tartars oud Anueriinns, who 
bad readily attended to his iin nation to 
join him. On iLo 27th he advanced ten 
wersta beyond the Cura reschala, and was 
met by the cliief of a tube, deputed by 
200 families of liussian subjects, who had 
been violently carried off from the llus- 
aian territory, and solicited permission to 
return to tlic province of Knrabagh. Be- 
ing informed that a great many families, 
carried olT in the same way, were at other 
places in the ncighbourhoo<l, Major Gene- 
ral Shabelsky was sent with a dctachn eiit 
of Cossacks and Tartars, cavalry, to deliver 
them. Notwithstanding the resistincc of 
the enemy and the disadvantages of the 
ground, General S. advanced to the rivulet 
of Kafcntar Doulok, and brought away 
the poor people whom the Persians had 
carried offi 

‘‘ On the 28tli, Major Poliakotf being 
entrusted with another similar expedition, 
met the enemy in a defile near the little 
river of Ocravourt ; the Persians being 
charged by our troops, lost the Bcgh of 
Schirwan Nouraly, who was taken prisoner, 
and idirza Ismael killed. The latter had 
a standard and a letter from Abbas Mirza. 
On the same day Major General ShabeJ- 
sky had a second successful rencontft 
with the Persian cavalry, TIic corps of 
General Paskoitschits aid-dc-camp ])assed 
the night of tbe 28th six wersts from 
Shakliarla. The object of the movement 
beyond the Arayes was thus completely 
attained. The enemy was re|)cllod from 
our frontiers ; many Kussian subjects 
entdded to ^irn to their homes, and 
large mii^inGS taken from the enemy. 
Tbe aid-de-camp then, thinking itjuseless 
to pursue the Fenians- recrossed ,the 
Arazes on the 30th i^nd Slat October, near 
A^ndouze. Tbe celerity, en^ success of 
this operation on the right bank of the 
Arazes, prove that the obstacles which the 
nature of the cotiittiy opposes cannot stop 
tbe mogress of ibk. Russian armies. Even 
» the heavy artillery passed these defiles aud 
steep rocks, wliidi dm Persians have al- 
ways considered as the bulwarks of their 
cqiintry. 


« The troo|)8 under the command of 
Gen, l^kevitsch’s aide-de-camp have re- 
sumed their former positions on the ri^er 
Tcherahenc.’* 

General Ycrroaloii* has published tlie 
following proclamation to all the inha- 
bitants of Georgia,** dated Teflis, Anigust 
22 ;»— 

" Hie PersiiMB, or, more properly 
speaking, the Kisillmshtans, who have been 
long kiftwn to the inhabitants of Georgia 
by tbfeir hostile dispositions and liase inso- 
lence, have unexpectedly entered our tcr> 
ritory witli their forces. Firmly convinced 
that our great monarch, like ourselves, 
his Taitliful subjects, mainbuns inviolate 
the rights of the oifico concluded with 
them thirteen years ^o, we did not think 
the hostilities which tlicy have so shame- 
fully began, possible, at a time when our 
ambassador is still among them. I think 
it unneccssuiy to give you here a detailed 
character of the Persians. You, Geor- 
gians, arc perfectly well acquainted ,witli 
them ; but T must not conceal from you, 
diat they have been able to gain over a 
part of their Tartar bretliren ; that they 
promise the troops all the property of the 
Georgians as their booty, which in former 
times tliey carried into effect in* so barba- 
rous a manner ; but they Imve already for- 
gotten that the Georgians, inspired by 
love of their true religion, and attach- 
ment to their country, drove them back 
Into tiic frontiers of Persia with a handful 
of militia, and tliis in earlier times, when 
the powerful hand of the Emperor Alex- 
ander did not yet protect them. The deeds 
of (he Georgians, and their intrepidity 
under the biavc Wochtang Gorgaslaw, 
under the famous Princess Tamara, and 
under David (called the liegcncrator of 
his People), are known to us IVom the 
history of Uiis country ; but you stijl re- 
member how the brave Czar, lleraclius, 
w'ith a small body of troops, defeated the 
PersiaitMj^vereign, Ascadowners, and 
made tn« Khan of Eiivan tribut^ to 
him. Now that jtt||^^)astisement from 
our emperor awrifte the Persians, for 
their faitliless attack upon our territory, 
you will certainly hastgt tp take up arms 
against tlic enemies olihussia, those ene- 
mies which are again thirsting for your 
blood. Which of yod does not remember 
the invasion of Asiinagured Khan, an 
uncle of the present Scliali of Persia, who 
Iwd Tefflis in aslics ? Are not these Per- 
sians the tyrants who boast of the victima* 
they have made to tlieir uidtUdled passions, 
with whom they fill their houses and Ibeir 
siTaglios, a great nualber of whom are 
CluTJstians, your countrymen ? You, my 
countrymen, are compelled by them M) 
follow the Mahometan religion. If the 
Tartars, who entertain lilto senttments 
with tbe Peruaoft, their fidlliless bretliien, 

have 
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have tenturfid to betray Mr lawful go* 
‘'Vemukeoti it is my duty to inquire unani- 
mous lirmncss from you, Christiims, die 
inhabitants of the provinoe committed to 
my care. I therefore cad on all classes 
among you, princes, nobles, peasants, to 
arm ; leave only a sufficient guard to pro- 
tect your houses and your effects ; and, 
furniblicd with provisions for tnenly days, 
hasten to Tefflis, our appointed rendez. 
vous. Your militia shall be led by the 
marshal of the nobility or his deputy, for 
each canton, and 1 will join to them a 
pert of the victorious Russian armies. 
We shall advance together against the 
enemies of our tranquillity, aiicl, with the 
help of God, defeat thejaithless Rersiaus. 
Let us drive them o|||»of die country. The 
army expected from nussia will soon ar- 
rive, and then ue will carry the war into 
the heart of Persia itself, and take two. 
fold vengeance in the interior of Persia, 
for all die oppression and violence that 
Georgia has suffered from the Persians, 
and ior the miscluefs which they so inst). 
lently again do to us. Give me, there- 
fore, an opportunity to acquaint our most 
gracious emperor of the exemplary zeal 
which you have constantly shown, during 
my guveinment of this province, tliat 1 
may solicit for yon proofs ol his majesty’s 
favour, of which the treacherous Tartars 
alone have made themselves unworUiy. 
After tills proclamation of mine, noim of 
you can excuse himself by saying he had 
no opportunity of seiving his own country 
and the state. While I thus summon you 
to the path of honour and glory, and the 
restoration of the security of our families, 
I am convinced that you will atumd to it 
according to your duty as Christians, and 
as bound by your oath of allegiance to 
your emperor. With these sentiiiieuts you 
will gain such advantages over the Per- 
siantims the Kisilbasliians have not long 
expected from tite Georgians themselves. 
1 hope that the nobles will give the war- 
riors and the peasants the first example of 
valour, and of a general rising in arms 
against our enemies^ 

** You know, dieli, in the midst of the 
most profound peace and tranquillity, the 
Persians have atta^ed our troops, ravaged 
the open country if Scliurager, and car- 
ried off captive the peaceful inhabitants, 
who, confiding in Ihe existing friendly 
relations between the two sovereigns, 
lived, without any apprehension, close to 
the frontiers of Persia. Persian troops 
advanced at the same time into the pro- 
vince of Kanffibcb. 

<> The absurd remits which were spread 
that the Russian troops were employed in 
quelling djaturbances in the Interior, and 
a ceitatn Seid Mulla seduced by the pro. 
Mnts of the grandees of Fcnia, have 
caiiied tfaia war to be undertaken, though 
General Frinca Menzikoff, in whom faia 
MiiicJoum. Vol.XX11L No.134. 


imptnal mi^eaty haa pardcnlar oonfideneei 
was in Persm to rejpilate the demarcatioii, 
and haa been invited for that purpose to 
Sultanich by the Schah himself* 1 know 
that the Peisians arc independent enough 
to employ all kinds of seduction and lies : 
be prqdent and do not suffer yourselves 
to misled. 

** You will be invited to flight ; to trea. 
son; then you will be removed Into the 
interior of Peisia fur from your homes. 
Ask the Derourtschesalzcz, they will tell 
you that many of them have returned 
from Choragan, whither they bad been 
sent. What advantages will the Persians 
offer you? Will they give you better 
laud than (hat you cultivated here, while 
they themselves live in many places on 
a barren soil and in a state of poverty ? 
It is a melancholy existence that au'aits 
truitori and deserters, for whither con 
they 6y when the Russian troops enter tlie 
enemy’s territory? Rcniuin failhful to 
your great emperor, rally against your 
enemies, defend >our families and your 
property, and you will laugh at the cre- 
dulous minds of tliose who ‘shall trust to 
the })erfidious lies of tlie Persians. 

(Signed) “ GiNFJiAL Yirmoloff.” 

Commercial letters from Georgia men- 
tion that agents from tlie King of Persia 
have arrived at the head-quarters of Gene- 
ral Yermoloir, to treat provisionally for a 
suspension of arms between Persia and 
Russia.— (k FninrCf Jan* 14. 

German Papers of the middle of Ja- 
nuary atale that orders have been sent from 
Sr. Petersburg}! to the commander-in- 
cliief of (lie army in Georgia to suspend 
offensive operations against the Persians, 
and only to inaint.ain the line of the 
Araxes. This iulcIligLMice is regarded as 
the precursor of pence, and entii c credit ia 
given to Brifish mediation for these pacific 
indications on the part of Russia. — [Lon- 
don Pirq;tr, Jan. 19. 

POLITICS ov IIUSSIA AVO PEH8IA. 

The difficulties attending the queation 
between this country and Persia may lie 
saicl to divide themselves intotwo branches; 
first, as relates to the obligatUuis Imposed 
upon us by the faith of treaties ; secondly, 
as relates to the obvious delicacy of our 
positioQ with regard to Russia. The for- 
mer of these difficulties involves princi- 
pally the following consideration ;—Wai 
the present war provoked by the aggres. 
sloDS of Persia or of Russia ? If, as we 
are strongly inclined to believe, the whole 
conduct of the Russian authoritlea in 
Georgia has been one series of provoca- 
tions, tending to excite dissatisfaction and 
alarm on the part of Pends, the mere fact 
of hostile incursion beyond a gratuitously 
2 P assumed 
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assumed line of demercaiion, would merge 
in superior consideration of the causes 
which induced such an incursion. HuS' 
sia, we know, has asserted boldly that her 
territories have been invaded by Persia; 
and yet, when we look at the comparative 
power of the two empires, to hear the for- 
mer complaining of an attack by the latter, 
is as if a lubberly athletic fellow, six feet 
high, were to attempt to justify the vio- 
lent chastisement of a crijipled dwarf, in 
c!onsequcncc of having been assaulted by 
him. 

Persia, on the other hand, alleges that 
she is the aggrieved party . and the object 
of Mr. Willack*s mibsion to this country 
is to satisfy the Pritish Government of 
this fact. s*'i'hc consequence of such proof 
would he, the demand for immediate as. 
bistaricc, as guaranteed by the treaty to 
which we have already referred. We ad- 
mit the difKculty of the proof, uiid we 
are aware of the manifold cotisi derations 
which would make us more inclined to 
assume the office of a mediator rather than 
that of a protector. We are bound to assist 
Persia in case of invasion , but, as in the 
question of Portugal, our first eflbrts will 
lie to avert the necessity of assistance, hy 
amicnhlc interference between the belli- 
gerents. These eiTorts have not been 
wanting ; with what effect they have been, 
or may continue to be made, remains as 
yet undecided. 

It has been said, England is not bound 
to support Persia in any war she may 
choose to provoke by her own conduct. 
By Uie stnVt iiiterpreintion of treaties, 
England certainly is not bound to tiie ful- 
filment of such large and comprehensive 
obligations ; but, by considerutioie of ge- 
neral policy, she iiiiglit find it difficult to 
escape from them. 

A long scries of petty provocations, of 
iinfricncUy acts, of irritating circumstances, 
might he studiously persevered in, to goad 
Persia into a specific act of aggression, 
such act being a pretext uusiously de- 
sired, to give a plaiisilile colour to medi- 
tated schemes of ambition. These prove, 
cations, too, might be so ambiguously 
contrived and executed, as to render it 
extremely difficult of demonstr!ation that 
they bore the character of grievances. 
LastLy, this w'holu system of progressive 
and increasing injuries, might be framed 
with special reference to the relations 
known to exist between this country and 
Persia, so as to weake.i, in the first in- 
stance, the claims of the latter, and para, 
lyze the interp<isition of the former, lliis, 
wc say, is a possible case. But, suppos- 
ing it now to exist, and in its most com- 
plicated shape (which, however, we are 
fariVom admitting^, then, we repeat, "the 
pmral policy of the country would step 
in, to protect Persia from becoming a 
province, or pacholic, as it were, of Rus- 


sia." No Britisli minister would passively 
look on, and see Persia at the feet of 
Russia . and it is this imperative duty. 
Imposed upon us by the highest considera- 
tions of national policy, as well as of na- 
tional interests, which brings us into col- 
lision with Russia, in the way glanced at 
by the second branch of the difficulties, 
which we have described as belonging to 
this question. 

Russia has always viewed with undis. 
guised jealousy the ascendancy of English 
influence in the councils of Persia. She 
has not hesitated to make it matter of for- 
mal complaint even, at different periods, 
that the Persian troops are commanded by 
English officers, clotlied in English uni- 
forms, and supplieili with Englibh arms. 
A British officer. Major Hart, is genera- 
lissimo of the Persian forces ; the physician 
of the Crown Piince, Abbas Mirza, Dr. 
Cormick, is an Englishman. Colonel 
Macdonald Kinneir, the British charge- 
d'afiaircs, w'as, at the date of the last ad- 
vices, with the King of Persia, who was 
then about to proceed to the frontiers to 
join the Crown Piinec. In short, tlic 
whole machinery of the Persian Govern- 
ment is put in motion, immediately or 
remotely, by English agents and by Eng- 
lish influence. It may be remarked, too, 
that, within a very recent period, all 
foreigners, except the English, were or- 
dered to quit the Persian territory. These 
are circumstances which disturb the repose 
of the Russian cabinet, in its dreams of 
Eastern policy. They constitiilc a harrier, 
which it is felt must be overleaped or re- 
moved at no distant day. Already in the 
possession of this ascendancy, the slightest 
interference of England is viewed with 
increased jealousy and alarm ; and her 
mediation is regarded with suspicion, ns 
proceeding not from a disinterested friend, 
but from an interested partisan. Her 
suggestions consequently are received with 
distrust ; not liecause they are unfriendly 
or impolitic, but because they are met by 
preconceived notions of their selfish origin. 
Under such circumstances, the difficulties 
of any mediation are great, if not insu- 
perable. 

England, on the other hand, is no 
stranger to the ambitious projects of Rus- 
sia ; nor does she conceal from herself the 
contingency, however remote, by which 
those projects may operate upon our em- 
pire in the East. While we continue to 
liold Persia, as our fast and firm ally, idl 
danger in that quarter is chimerical ; but 
Intrigue and open force, without positively 
increasing the danger, tpoy reduce us to the 
necessity of onerous measures of presto- 
tion. A government like that of Russia, 
essentially militaiy in all its principles, 
must always have a tendency to disturb 
tlie pacific lelationa of other states. Fn- 
quent wan, of some description or ocber, 
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are among its necessities; tlwy are the 
conditions of its existence. Hence the 
difficulty, at all times, of keeping such a 
government witiiin Uiose boundaries which 
are necessary for the tranquillity of sur- 
rounding nations, England has expe- 
rienced this difficulty on more than one 
recent occasion ; and she will now have 
again to contend with it. 

It may enter into the calculations of 
Russian state<anen, influenced by the 
policy of other cabinets, as well as by the 
growing ambition of Russia herself, dur- 
ing the last half century, to exercise a 
control over the politics of Western £u- 
ro|>e, that the ascendancy of England in 
that quarter is sus^ptible of check, by 
playing off against ncr the interests she 
has at stake in the East. Wc are not pre- 
pared to aflimi, plositively, that the events 
now passing in the I’eiiinsula are compli- 
cated with those which arc taking place 
in Peisia; but there are many things 
which would surprise us more, than to 
And the power of Russia thus put in mo- 
tion, as an experiment, to divert our enei- 
gies, and intimidate our policy, hy those 
wlio dread the one and coidially hale the 
other. The future, and nol a very distant 
future, may disclose grave matters con- 
nected with this subject — [New Times. 


Hsistii: iltt00ia. 

Information has been received at St. 
Fetersburgh from Orenburg, dated the 
Siid of Nov , as follows — “ The Khan of 
Bucharia is dead ; his eldest son succeeds 
him. The ambassador sent to our court 
by the Kliau of Khiva has arrived at the 
fort of Saratschikofl', on the line of the 
Bazoural ; he brings with him tw'o ele- 
phants and seven horses, destined as a 
present to his majesty the emperor.*' 


SnU of ^ranee. 

Letters from the Isle de France, of 
August last, say that, by a decision of the 
English Government in that colony, above 
400 inhabitants of the island had been 
farced to leave it. lliesc exiled colonists 
are Frenchmen, who, having been received 
in the Isle since it has been occupied by 
the English, had married there, and 
bought estates, but bad not been admitted 
to take the oath of allegiance, though 
thdjr bad solicited to do so. The same let- 
ters affirm that no plot, no sulgect of dis- 
content, has given occasion to this extra- 
ordinary and barbarous measure, which 
the Ei^lisb Government has thought , it 
proper to takc.v-'Li'Venck JPcqxcr. 


<rapi of ®ooli movr. 

MVRDKR or A MISSION A RV. 

Mr. Sclimelen, missionary of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, has arrived in 
Cape Town, from Great Namacqualand, 
and has brought the melancholy intelli- 
gence of the murder of Mr. llirelfall, 
Wesleyan missionary. Mr. Threlfoll, it 
appears, leti Kammiesberg, Little Na- 
^macqualand, about August last, accom- 
panied by two men, belonging to that 
missionary station, on an intended jour, 
ney of discovery to the Damara's country, 
with tlie view of selecting a suitalile spot 
near the coast for the establishment of a 
missionary station. When he arrived at 
Kammanotip, in great Nanllicqualand, 
the chief strongly advised him to return; 
but he dclermined upon going forward 
and prosecuting Iiih intended journey. 
After having obtained some necessary 
articles, and hired a guide uiid several 
men to aecomp.iiiy him, he proceeded 
forward. A few dajs after tliej left 
Kaminunuup, they arrived at a Rush- 
man raul, w'herc Mr. 'llirelfall, and the 
two men who accompanied him from 
Kaintnieshcrg, wrere murdered by their 
treacherous guide and his companions. 
One of the men was shot whilst ndeep, 
and Uie other shortly afterwards. Mr. T. 
fled to a bush, but was pursued and 
wounded hy a musket-shot, w'hen a Busli- 
iiian, instigated by the villainous guide, 
pierced iiitn near the heart with his nssafllii, 
and killed him. A Bushman, W'ho was 
at the kraal on the night the murder was 
committed, fled, and gave the informa- 
tion to the people helunging to Mr. Schme- 
leirs station. The guide was afterwards 
seen w'ennng the clothes of Mr. Threlfall, 
and the place where the assagai entered 
the body was distinctly visible. 

We understand that Mr. Sclimelen 
was, at tlic^ same time, on a similar 
journey, and was preserved to accom- 
plish it in safety. He travelled beyond 
Woolwich Ray, and reached the coast, 
where a vessel was stranded a few 
years ago. — [iS'oufA African AdvertUert 
May 17. 

ALOOA bay. 

Ships off the Cape and intending to go 
into Algoa Bay, either for shelter from 
north-west winds or for rcfreslimentr, may 
And the following remarks useful. 

Tlie high range of mountains of which 
Craggy" Mountain forms part, are situated 
about thirty miles from the beach, the 
range terminating about north from Gape 
Recife. About six miles to the westwanl 
of Cape Recife bills of moderate heiglit 
commence, and extend to Cape St. Fnm- 
cis. These bills are about one mile,, and 
in some places half-a-mile, Jftom tlie braeb, 
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and m in many places covered with wo^ 
to tHie top, and have in general a f^ile 
appearance. From the east end of these 
bills to Cape Recife the shore is low, 
with sand-hills, and in some places bush. 
Cape Recife is low and rocky ; die shore 
is Md to Bfiproacli, and the sea breaks at 
all times on the rocks. 

If bound into the Bay with a north- 
west wind, round the point as close a^, 
possible, and haul into the sandy beach, 
keeping five fathoms about one mile from 
the lieach : keep this distance to Rocky 
Point, whidi you may also round close, 
as there are no dangers but what may be 
seen, and you will fetch into the anchor- 
age in one tack. Following these direc- 
tions you%ill pass inside of the Roman 
Rock. Horsburgh's directions for this 
danger arc very correct; it is a pinnacle, 
and difficult to find out in u boat ; it has 
six feet on it at low water, and the sea 
only breaks in soutiierly gales. 

When off Rocky Point you will see a 
pyramid on the west side of the Bay * the 
town is under tliis mark. The fort is on 
the south side of the town, and B.iker^s 
River runs close to the southwMrd of the 
fort. The whale fishery is on the south 
side of the Bay, which you pass. 

Ill working in, stand well over to the 
northern side of the Bay ; there is no dan> 
gcr, and you may stand into four fathoms. 
Anchor us directed by Ilorsburgli, about 
one mile and a half to two miles from the 
bfach. An opening in the sand-hills, 
where the boats are hauled, witii the fiag- 
stafT before the resident's house, is also a 
good murk. When in sight from tlie town, 
a boat will be itcnt off* with a person to 
point out the anchorage. You may also 
communicate by telegraph. 

The town has during the last tiirec years 
much increased. There may be about 
100 houses, a g(X)d hotel, four butchers'^ 
and four bakers' shops. Supplies of all 
sorts may be had in abundance, and on 
moderate terms. The present price is, 
for a fat bullock weighing GOO lbs. 35s,, 
a fat sheep 8s., turkeys :3s., fowls 6d., 
ducks 9d. each, geese Is. Gd., potatoes, 
cabbages, pumpkins, and other vegetables 
in plenty and reasonable. Fruit may be 
had all the year lound ; fish of most excel- 
lent quality may be had in great plenty, 
and clieap. Oysters may be caught on 
the rocks ; salt may lie had in abundance 
for about 10s. per ton Salted meat may 
be had in any quantity. 

Utenhague is tlie priiiapai town in the 
district, and is alH>ut eighteen miles from 
the Bay, with a good carriage-road. Gra- 
ham's Town is the principal town in the 
Albany district, where most of the settlers 
are located, and is about ninety miles from 
tlw.Bay> Vue country around the Bay is 
and abounds with game, such u 


bucks, pheasanta, partridgee, bores, ^uaila, 
snipes, and wild duck. A chuim it 
building in the Bay, and a medieid Iban 
is always stationed at the place and at 
Utenhague. The exports from the Bay 
may be about 2,500 tons, consisting of 
ivory, gum, hides, skii^ butter, soap, 
cheese, aloc^, fat, salt meal, salt, and 
ostrich feathers. The winds blow three- 
fourths of the year from N.W., when the 
Bay is quite smooth. Tlie south-easters 
seldom blow home, and prevail most be- 
tween the months of November, Decem- 
ber, January, and February. 

'JThe thermometer varies' from 50^ to 
60® in tlic winter, and from 70® to 75®^ in 
the summer monilis. 

Latitude by Iloriburgh 34® 2' south, 
longitude 25® 42' east.— i[iiio?»5qy Courier, 
May 23, * 

TAX t'POM NEWSPAPERS. 

The following ordinance, dated 23d 
October, imposing a stamp duty on all 
iicwsp.iperH printed within the colony ^in 
addition to a tux of otic penny recently 
levied upon every copy of a paper trans- 
mitted through the general post at Cape 
Town), has been published by the g'lvern- 
ment at the Cape. 

Ordinance for levying a Stamp Duty an 

printed Ni'wsjHfjierB, and certain other 

Periodical H'oi h, 

1. It is expedient to levy a stamp duty 
on newspapers, and certain other periodi- 
cal works Sprinted and published in this 
colony, which are not included in the 
tariff’ annexed to the proclamations of the 
30tli April and 10th Dec. 1824. From 
the commencement of this ordinance there 
shall be collected and paid in this colony, 
for and in respect of the several articles, 
matters, or things described in the sche- 
dule to the ordinance annexed (excepting 
those standing under the head of exemp- 
tions), the several duties as therein re- 
spectively inserted and described ; and that 
there shall be allowed and paid, for, and 
in respect of, oU such articles, matters, or 
things, as are described in the said sche- 
dule, tlie several allowances therein set 
forth; and that the said schedule, and 
every clause therein, shall be deemed as 
part of this ordinance. 

2. From the commencement of this 
ordinance, any person convicted of print- 
ing or publishing within this colony, on 
paper not duly stamped, any newspaper 
or other periodical work, required by this 
ordinance to be stamped, shall be sulijuct 
to a penalty of twenty pounds for every 
such ofiTence ; one-half whereof shall be 
paid to the informer, and one4ialf to the 
colonial treasury. 

3. This ordinanoe to be in force fram 
the 1st January 1827. 


Schedule 
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Sdttdvle if DaiuM on and 

other Periodical Vorkt printed and pub^ 
dshed in thu Coionp. 

Any newspaper, or paper containing 
public news, intelligence, or occurrences, 
and not exceeding one sh^— one penny. 

For every additional half-sbeeC theiW 
-*one halP-penny. 

Any almanack or calendar made to serve 
for any year, or time loss than a year — 
sixpence. 

Any almanack or calendar made to serve 
for any longer time than a year, or for 
several years— tin ee slullings. 

Any colonial directory<v-aixpence. 
Schedule if Allowaneer for the Pnrehaee if 
Stamps enumerated in the foregoing He- 
marks. 

To any person who shall bring paper to 
the stamp-office, in Cape Town, to be 
stamped, or who shall buy stamped paper 
there, tlic duties whereof shall amount to 
ten pounds or upwards, an allowance of 
ten pounds for every hundred pounds, 
upon prompt payment Qi^Kthc duty u|x>n 
such paper so bought or stamped. 
Exemptions from the Duties on PaperSf 
containing public News, Intelligence, 
and Occurrences, 

Acts of Parliament, proclamations, or- 
ders ill council, ordinances, government 
minutes, and acts of state, or other mat- 
ters, printed by order of Ids Majesty or 
of the Colonial GovernmenL 

Any paper containing a single advertise- 
ment, printed and dispersed separately, 
save and except haiid-bllls, as specified in 
the proclamation of the 10th Dec. 1824, 
article 6. 

Daily accounts or bills of goods im- 
ported and exported, and prices current. 

MARHIAOES. 

Oct. 7* Lieut. Steele, half-pay H.M. 60th regt, 
to Mbs A. C. Laneennan. 

17. TheRev^iWo^lllot. to Geonina Johanna, 
youngest daughter of the late W. Caldwell, Esq. 

DKATIIS. 

Sept, aa James Augustus Willlsnis, son of CapL 
G. Kllgoar. a^ 18 months. 

At Graham's Town, Sert. MqJ. J. Pitt, 
late of theCape Infantry, aged 4o. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Extract of a letter from Captain Wuu 
B, Jackson, of the brig Harbinger, dated 


at Oahu, Sandwich laionds, March 8, 
1828, received vid Canton, at Philadel- 
phia • ' 

<< On the SOth of January, tlie store in 
which were my goods was broken open, 
and several bales carried off. 1 imme- 
diately called on Pitt, and demanded a 
Bcarcli, declaring, that unless my goods 
w'ere restored and damages paid, 1 would 
lay off tlie liarbour,and capture every island 
vessel attempting to go In or out We 
had A search, and found one piece, whidi 
was carried to Pitt, togetlier with the per^ 
son with whom it was found. By tlie next 
aflernoon all was returned, except thirty- 
two pieces, London prints, which Pitt 
said ho could not get. The reason was, 
they were in the bands of a chfef. 1 then 
presented a bill for 436 dollars S cents 
for the missing goods, and 140 dollars for 
damages, which he accepted and agreed 
to pay. Previous to its being settled, 
however, Put became deranged, and has 
since been unable to transact business. I 
waited for a fortnight in hopes of his get- 
ting better, when, finding there was no 
chance of il^ 1 presented my bill to Boke, 
the governor, and demanded payment. He 
demurred. Tliis morning I succeeded in 
getting his name to an obligation, binding 
himself to make the thieves deliver to my 
a^nt here, within four months, 80 piculs 
of good clean wood, which, at the island 
price, 10 dollars per picul, is 800 dollars. 
Having finished this, I am now winding 
up my concerns here, and shall be off in a 
few days.'* 

KTCAIRN*S ISLAND. 

Letters from liio Janeiro state, that in- 
formation has been received there of the 
JSlossoni frigate having touched at Pitcairn's 
Island, in the South Sea, where some 
years since the mutineers of the Bounty 
had founc[ a retreat. Old Adams, the 
last survivor of these unfortunate indivi- 
duals, was living, and in good health. 
Tlie population liad so much increased, 
tliat the scarcity of wood for fuel, and 
other purposes, was beginning to be felt f 
and fears were entertained of a greater 
diminution of this valuable article^ from 
the increasing number of dwelling neces- 
sary for tbe inhabitants. It is added, that 
Adams wished for some of his community 
to be removed to New Holland, many ex- 
pressing their desire forsueba procee^ng. 
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Wx are without papers fVoin Calcutta, 
as there have been no arrivals since our last 
number was published. 

The absence of the interesting intelli- 
gence which the next files of newspapers 
win doubtless bring, affords us an oppor- 
tunity to insert the following excellent arti- 
cle from the CVi/cutta Gevemment Gazette 
of June 8, on the subject of the late war. 

Ttie occurrence, course, and conse- 
quences of^i^the Burman war are likely, if 
we may judge from the manner in which 
they have already been adverted to in Par- 
liament, to become the subject of much 
discussion, at least as far as the antici- 
pated sliortness of the session may admit. 
Tn die hands, however, of those who make 
the war a plea for an attack upon minis- 
ters, wc do not think the subject will re- 
ceive much satisfactory elucidation, and, 
for the sake of the English public, we 
could wish that a more efficient oppo- 
sition, one more calculated to call forth 
the energies of its defenders, had made it 
their theme. No doubt can be entertained 
diet abundant misconception will go forth : 
they may, perhaps, exercise a temporary 
influence upon the public mind, hut it 
can be but ephemeral. Hie official pa- 
pers already published at home, have in • 
deed ^aced the occttiiion of the war beyond 
cavil ; and tliosc who so loudly announce 
interminable delay and ultimate disap- 
pointment, are little aware how' prompt a 
falsification menaces their predictions. 

The spirit of the court of Ava, which 
made war with that court inevitable, has 
already been dwelt upon in our columns, 
and exhibited in its real colours, upon 
grounds of the most authentic character. 
Eor these, we may be permitted to observe, 
we have not been indebted to onr official 
pretensions exclusively, and that particu- 
larly in the communications signed Kos- 
moupolites," we have been the means of 
submitting to tlic public, evidence in 
which we do nqt fear to demand their im- 
plicitc onfldencee ; evidence which it would 
disgrace to place in competition with the 
nameless correspondence to which, in the 
proceedings at the India- House, and even 
in Parliament, allusion has been sofre- 
quently and so fearlessly made. 

To proceed farther witli any inquiry of 
tins nature, therefore, might seem a veiy 
unnecessary claim upon the attention of 
cur readers ; but as the return of tranquil, 
lity has necessaril v extended ourintercourse 
with die Burmese, and has, consequently, 
enlarged our rapge of inquiry, as well as 
inq^ed its character, we have been en- 


abled to gatlier much additional informa- 
tion on a variety of topics connected with 
the war, which confirm the accuracy of 
the views we have hitherto taken of it, 
# and which, as further tending to establish 
dio real merits of the case, we shall lay 
before our readeffi at favourable opportu- 
nities, until our materials are exhausted. 

We have nil along maintained that war 
was inevitable; that the Burmese w'ere 
determined to fight, and any compromise 
of our public character, any degradation 
to which the extreme of endurance could 
have stooped, could have deferred it but 
for a brief period. Accordingly we learn 
from various sources that such was the 
case, and that this ardour for action was 
inspired by the certainty of victory. The 
Englisli were regarded as pusillanimous 
foes, wMth whom to contend was conquest : 
the general iidprcssion in the minds of 
prince and people w'as, that W'e were pa- 
tient because wc were afraid ; the common^ 
language at court, and it was beard from 
the lips of the very first persons, such as 
the King's eldest sister, the IVince of 
Sarawadi, and others, was, ** the English 
have conquered the Hindus, who have 
puny frames and no courage, but they 
liave never yet fought with the Burmans, 
skilled in the use of the sword and spear ; 
they are evidently afraid to encounter us — 
they always prdpose to treat when any dis- 
putes occur upon the frontier; and we 
have only to go to war with them to drive 
them to the remote island whence they 
have come." As far hack as 1822 it was 
predicted, and generally believed, that the 
heir apparent, then a child alx>ut 1 1 years 
of age, should, when he arrived at man- 
hood, rule over the Kulas countries, or 
those inhabited by people having caste, or 
in other words, British India— the Bur. 
,mans distinguishiSg the Hindus and Eu- 
ropeans os black and white Kula. All 
who have ever resided in the country have 
expressed their conviction that, from the 
highest to the lowest, from the king to 
the beggar, ^e Burmans Vere hot for the 
war, confiding in an easy conquest, and 
certain of ample booty, Tlie English, it 
was commonly said, were traders and navi- 
gators— they might be strong at sea, but 
were helpless on shore, and so unfit were 
they for military enterprise, that they were 
obliged to hire the efleminate natives of 
India to fi^ht their battles for them. 

With this mean estimate of our valour 
was combined a strong jealousy of our 
dominion. When a map of India, with 
the Burman territory and the Eastern 
Peninsula, was submitted to the king in 
1819; he observed that the country of 

the 
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the strangers was of disproportionate de- 
tent and iniicli too large. It was on this 
occasion that the invasion of Asam was 
resolved on. Upon die Teturn of the 
Bandula from tlie conquest of that coun- 
try, in 1829, various articles of plunder 
were laid before the king, at a public levee, 
amongst which wore two English dogs ; 
and the Bandula is said to have told the 
king, that having pursued the fugitives 
into the Englisli territory, and made 
many prisoners, he was only induced to 
retire by tlie consideration that tlie two 
states were on terms of amity, but if the 
king wished to possess Bengal he would 
undertake to subdue it witli the foreiguers 
subject to Ava, without requiring a single 
Burman soldier. Tliis brave, but mis- 
taken chief, was mainly instrumental to 
the immediate occurrence of the war, as 
be never ceased to importune his master 
to allow him to conquer Bengal ; and, on 
one occasion, ordered preparations to be 
made fur equipping a fleet, with which be 
was to capture Chittagong, and tlience 
sail up the Hooghly to^Calcutta. Nor 
was the Bandula tlie only adviser of his 
master in tliese ill-guided councils; the 
courtiers generally eclioed his opinion, and 
the persons nearest tlie crown were strong* 
ly impriMsed with similar sentiments. 

It is also undeniable, that the court of 
Ava seriously considered the British go- 
vernment as usurping some of its just 
rights, and appropriating territory which 
liclongcd to Ava. It was not an unmean- 
ing vaunt Uiat demanded the lower part of 
Bengal from the Marquis of Hastings, but 
the deliberate repetition ofa claim fumi liar 
to the every .day remarks of courtiers and 
people. The kingdom of Arracan, it was 
urged, formerly extender! to the left bank 
of the Bhagirathi, including Dacca and 
Moorsherlabad ; and as Arracan hud be* 
come a province of the Burman empire, 
those places also were of right a part of its 
dominions ; it was incompatible with the 
dignity of Ava to suffer their longer 
alienation, and a favourable opportunity 
alone was wanting to effect their recovery. 

Neither can any doubt be entertains 
that the court of Ava was fully persuaded, 
that in any attack upon British India, it 
would be immediately assisted by the na- 
tive powers, and great pains were taken by 
its officers and by interested advisers to 
strengthen this impression. Intercepted let- 
ters from some of the party with the llaj 
Gooroo, whose presence at Lucknow wss 
a consequence of this policy, were intend- 
ed to confirm the king in this notion, 
without much regard for the trutli. Bolder 
measures of imposture were had recoup 
to, and persons calling themselves emis- 
saries from the native princes were found 
to turn the credulity of the court of Ava 
in this respect to account. Some short 
time before the war several Sikhs arrived at 


Ava who pretended tliey had come from 
Runjeet Sinh, but bad unfortunately lost 
their credentials in crossing a river. They 
were civilly treated, and sent back witli a 
letter and a sum of money to each indivi- 
dual. The court was not quite satisfled 
of these toMtuant ambassadors, but their 
success inspired imitators, and they were 
presently succceeded by several Moham- 
medans, who assumed the persons of en- 
voys from the king of Oude. They were 
less fortunate qr less dexterous tlian their 
predecessors, for upon being subjected to 
a little cross-questioning, the imposition 
was so flagrant, that they were tlirown 
into prison ond puqislied as cheats. 

As if these causes were not more than 
sufficient to explain the determination of 
the court of Ava to go to wi}, we have 
another, in tlic affront offered to its pride 
by our regard for die claims of humanity, 
in die protection given to the helpless fu- 
gitives from invasion and cruelty. This 
grievance commenced in 1814, when the 
followers of Kinbering fled into the juris- 
diction of Chittagong, and it was more 
recently exasperated by the asylum af- 
forded to the emigrants from Asam and 
Casay. It is impossible to question the 
existence of diis feeling, as it was mani- 
fested unequivocally in all public inter- 
course widi die Burman aiidiorities ; and 
just liefore the war broke out it waa 
the current report that the Bandula was 
about to march to reclaim the fugitives, or 
seize them by force, even though diev 
should be secreted iti the heart of Cal- 
cutta. 

That this was not a mere vulgar report, 
we know from different authorities. At 
the end of 1829, levies of troops were 
made in all directions. Three bcnlies of 
troops moved from the capital : one under 
the Bandula, one under Saya Woonghee^ 
and a diird under Moun Kyayo. The 
Bandula proceeding on the Jirst of Janu^ 
ary 1824, *to Sembewghewn, wWe his 
main force was assembled; he thence 
marched to Arracan, with oilers to enter 
the British territory, and capture Calcutta, 
4inless the fugidves were given up, and 
the country on the east bank of the Bha- 
giradii was ceded to die Burmans. Had 
the British declaration of \yar, therefore, 
been delayed, it would iftre been of no 
avail, as the flat of hostile aggression IumI 
actually gone forth. 

1'iie result of die affair at Ramoo served, 
of course, only to conflnn the court of 
Ava ill die impressions which they had so 
long entertained, and these were not in 
the least impaired by our occupation of 
Rangoon. They considered it as a mere 
marauding incursion, and were equally 
surprised and delighted when they found 
that, instead of plundering and destroying 
the town, and then re-embarking, the 
British forces remained— ike Englidb it 
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was asserted, had Ikllen into a snare laid 
by themselves-^ey were caught in a net 
which their own hands had wove : all was 
alacrity to skiove against them, and the only 
apprehension admitted was, that they 
would discoter their mistake, and decamp 
'bcibre the Burman troops could reach 
Haagoon. The king himself is reported 
to have said, that lie hoped the Kulas 
would not run away before the arrival of 
•hie army, as their iire*arms would he of 
great service towards the conquest of Siam. 
When the Bandula was at Donabew, on 
-bis way to join the army, he gave out 
that in eight days he vTould take bis dinner 
in the public liall at ^ngoon, and ailcr. 
wards return thanks at the Shoodagon Pa- 
goda. 

The protracted operations before Ran- 
goon were insufficient to open the eyes of 
the government, and the delay was os- 
crib^ to the dilatory measures of the Ki- 
woongee ; he was, accordingly, displaced, 
and 'Dionglia- Woongee, a brave but rash 
officer, sent to su|)ersede him ; the attack 
upon the stockade in which lie commanded, 
by a small body of Buropeans under 
Colonel McCreagh and Major Sale — tlie 
capture of the otockade, and the Hight and 
doatli of the chief, first led the court to 
suspect they had underrated the prowess of 
their opponents; die next circutnsiaiice 
that tended to cli^ct a revolution in their 
sentimentb was the defeat of the Bandula, 
in bis lines before Rangoon, and his flight : 
a general panic now took place at court, 
and it was expected that the Europeans 
would immediately be at Ava. The check 
we austaii^ at Donabew allayed the 
* alarm, in some degree : but the Burmese 
no longer felt sanguine of success, and 
confidence gave place to anxiety and ap. 
IMHiIieiisioti. In ^1 Uieir subsequent ope- 
rations the government,^ and die king 
especially, antieipsted failure, and diey 
would gladly havo negociated had they 
comprehencM the nature of sneb a tenni- 
nakion of hostilities ; hut it never occurred 
•to diem that the victorious party would 
rest satisflad with less than the al^solute 
subjugation of the country, and they were 
exceedingly at a loss to undersund the 
propo^l to treat, which was made by Sir 
A. Campbell, from Prome. The only 
^rtttin coneluAan was, that, if not a trick, 
it was an act of necessity, imposed by the 


aicknen of the troqpa, bv disturbanoea ia 
Upper Hinduatan, or by the King of 
£ngland*ti diaappxoving of the war } the 
prevailing opinion ^however, vma, thsatbe 
King of Cochin Chine had sent » fleet of 
fifty ships to the aid of Burma, and boat 
was actually dispatched from Ava tb com** 
municate with the Admiral. 

The continued advance of the British 
forces filled the court with despair, and 
they anticipated, as an inevitable remit, 
the entire occupaUon of the country. The 
policy, as well as moral beauty, of public 
faith, are unknown in die Burman code; 
and their reluctance to accede to our terms 
chiefly arose from their conviction that we 
had no intention of adhering to them our- 
selves. The instanco of a regard for ver- 
bal pledge, which occurred in the case of 
Dr. Sandford's return, held out some en- 
couragement : but the payment of the sti- 
pulated contribution was a desperate expe- 
riment, and the majority of the court were 
positive that the English would take the 
money and still march on to the capital. 
The rcstorationrof the six lacs, by Sir A. 
Campbell, was a circumstance that sub- 
verted all their ideas of policy, and our 
strict adherence to the stipulations of die 
treaty, a matter of as much sui prise as 
delight. 

That the war had become unpopular 
with die nation at large need excite litde 
wonder ; the Burmese sank from one ex- 
treme to the other, and from holding the 
British in contempt, became afraid to en- 
counter .diein. Towards the close of the 
contest no soldiers were to be procured, 
except from the lowest vagabonds of the 
capital, who having received die bounty, 
KX) to J50 tikals, expended it in smart 
clothes, ganja, and opium ; but when led 
into the field took to their heels the moment 
the Europeans adviced against them. 
Aldiough very unusual for die court of 
Ava to give any public intimation of its 
purposes, a royal edict was published on 
several occasions at Ava, annonneing the 
king’s intention of taking the field against 
die ** reliel strangers,'* at the head of 
100,CXX> Burmans, and the same number 
of Slians. There w'as no doubt that the 
King never entertained any such design, 
and the object of the proclamation was to 
encourage the chiefs and people to offer 
their services for the war. 
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THE BOMBAY PRESS. 

^ vn. fif at ^MfuA Y TO li it to bo obtotoodt thoilbit pwAtion 
BoqnpiM TOO ,^fcdoi.ATioK to* THO rtguifet, inlho finf p|oco« dittioucli'to*’ 
noM. • gulotiont ora «ai to be f«|>ttj|iiant to the 

Tvc.fitllowiiicintoHigeiiee, which ep. Uem of the realtoi oad ^ diet they 
pem in • LhndM evening paper, did not tboU not bevilid, or of any ieraor tflhct, 
itfadluiliiitiinetdjbe inserted in its proper until the same shall he duly tegistefvd 
place ; it is, boweTero too inaportant to be published in the Supteme Court, with 
delayed tUl next month. the content and ••pptobathnt of (he taid 

Sorasiu CoDRT. Boiuat, 10^ court. *_ 

The rule, ordinance, and regulation, Upon »h«» prhHMon nnoyo conttnic- 
paned by the Hon. dm Governor in Coun- t'ons have been put. « hat been 

t il of Bombay, 14th June 1836, pro- stated, on the autHority .0 late learned 
liibiting the printing or publishing of any judge of the StrarajM Co^ Madras, 
newspaper, magasine, or other periodical wlio presided in the^wowder's Court here 
SI ork containing public news, or strictures I®** u rfwrt period, Sir George Cooper, 
on the acts and proceedings qf govern- “ 'he court, eiccpt in cases where 
ment, or any particular events or transac- gross and glaring ^fringement of 

tions whatsoever, without a license from 'h® liberty of the subject is apparent on 
Government, came before the court to be 'I*® l®*^® 'I* rule, have nothing to do 

registered, as required by law. The judges u-itli llie legality of it, hut tliat the go- 
delivered their judgments, seriatim, as vernment is to decide on the fitness, jus- 
follows; ''®®« and reasonaldeness of it, and that it 

The Chirf Justice (Sir Edward West). ft>* 'hem to see and take care that it is 
—Before I consider the proposed regula- repugnant to the laws of tlic realm.*' 
tion, I shall state what 1 conceive to he This supposed judgment of the learned 
the duty of tlie court on tliese occasions judge was publifhed in the Government 
where regulations are passed by the local papers of the 12th April lR2d, and is as 
Government, and by diein transmitted to follows u— The power of framing rules, 
the court for rcgiatiation under the statute, ordinances, and regulations, is placed in 
By the 13th Geo. III., c. 6.3, sec. 36, tlie Governor-General and Governors in 
it is enacted, « That it shall and may be Council respectively at each presidency. 
lawfVil for tlie Governor- General and Cotin- They, the governoi^ aforesaid,^ are to de- 
cil of the said United Company's settle- cide on the fitness, justidi^ and'mauffi&fie* 
ment at Fort William in Bengal^ from ness of the same, aod|l%1br^m^toiiee 
time to time, to make and issue such rules, and take care that sui^^lea, oirdlMi^a, 
ordinances, and regulations, for the good and regulations, Bt« h^'xOpugtuuiOd'the 
order and civil government of tlie said laws of the, realm. Itiat the teflh% cofi- 
United Company's settlement at Fort sent end approbation, reftrred^tophldlca- 
William aforesaid, and other factories and 'ioa and registry only,, and wefO 11804'* be- 
places Buliordinate, or to be subordinate cause it would be too toeffltppose 

thereto^ as shall be draped just and rea- any thing lould be fitjm up ao^ rt^ 

sooable (such rules, <Mnances, and regu- gistered in that court iti |ldhilis- 

lations not being repugnant to the laws sion. Tbat siicb publirallbn 
of tlie realm), and to act, impose, inflict, did not give tiiem any 
and levy reasonable fines and forfeitures hi point of laiy, for if the’ 
for the breach or non-observance of such made regulations whidt werO reptraiN41ll tb 
rules, ordinances, and regulations; but, 'be laws of tlie realm, itimfarij^fljWtly 
'nevertheless, the same, or any of them, competent to that court to oecraeb^baC 
shall not be valid, or of any force or effect, their legality iaany issue there depfodfng^ 
until the same shall be duly registered and 1®®^ 'hat tne publication asKl reglstty 
published in the said Supreme Court of Ju- 'he Court of Becker was nothing 
dicature, which shall be, by tlie said nesf more than a declaration ofbthe oour||E*a 
charter, ^established, with the consent and knowledge of their existence, 
approbation of the aaid court, which le- prevent its aflbrding relief wbcnvc^led 
giatiy shall not be made until the expim- upon to do ao afterwards, sh^ld 
tion of twenty days after the same shall cumstances of the case seem to wamHnf en 
be openly published, and a copy thereof interference. That the court had, ^ 
afllx^ in some conspicuous part of doubt, the power of reusing to publm: 
court-house, or place where the said Six- and register, but that it would only do fo 
preme Court shall be held : and from and when some gross and glaring infringeteent 
immediately after such regiatxy as afore- «>f the liberty of the subject, arbitrary im- 
sald, the same shall be good and valid in prisonroent, for instance, or something 
law/' immoral, was apparent on the face of the 

TWa provisioti^ extended to the settle- tgj 

ment of Bondni^y the 47 Geo. lll.seM. In m 'first place, were au^ the true 
2, c. 63, aec. 1. construction of the clause, what it tha 
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meuiliig of tlio term approbation ? In 
tbe nest place^ the leanm judge is made 
to say, ** that such publication and registry 
did not gke the regulations any additional 
weight in point of law ; for if the govern- 
ment made regulations which were repug- 
nant to die laws of the realm, it was per- 
fectly competent to the court to decide 
apain^t the legality in any issue there de- 
pending." Blit what says the statute 
itself? ** that tbei.same shall not be %Alid,<^ 
or of any forj^e or effect, until they sliull 
be registered ; and tliut from and imme- 
diately after such registry as aforesaid, the 
same shall be good jaid valid in law." 
Besides, could any tmiig he more mis- 
chievous than iliat regulations should be 
passed and registered wl icli the officers of 
the government others are to enforce, 
and tvjiicli, were an iictioii to he brought 
against them for such enforcement, might 
he declared to be illegal, and, conse- 
quently, no jii^ificntiou to (hem ? It is 
clear that the proper construct ion of the 
act is, that tiie court is fo take care, in the 
first instance, before the rules' are regis. 
tered, that they are not repugnant to the 
laws of the realm, and that, as soon as 
registered, they shall l>e gooil and valid In 
law, unless disallowed by his Majesty as 
provided by the act 

2d. It may be, and indeed has been said, 
that under this provision of the legislature 
(he court has only a judicial, l.iit not a 
legislative power—- that it is to consider the 
legality,' but not the expediency , of regu- 
latioiil[mpposed by the government. 

In the first place, however, sutli con- 

Pstruction is opposed to (he words of the 
statute, ** that thp regulations shall not be 
valid till they shall bo duly registeied with 
the consent and approbation of the court 
the word approbation'* is unrestricted 
and iidiQuoIified, and 1 do not understand 
how we^fon rcstrijpt and qualify the term 
by co^i^ruifig it to mean approbation 
merejy to point of law. Ilad the legisla- 
ture iiftraded this, how easy would it have 
been to havn saU such regulations not to 
be registered oy the court in cose they 
shall consider them to be rei mg nant to the 
laws of the realm. In the Wxl place, in 
all the proceedings upon the appeal of Mr. 
Buckingham to tlie King in council, 
regulation passed at CalcuUa, 
^or granted that the court are 
boMBH^onsider, and did actually consi- 
d«^;8P^xpedIeocy. Thus a part of the 
aecnnd reason advanced by the Court of 
Directors of tlie £ast- India Company in 
support of the regulation is as follows:— 

** l^t the restrictions imposed by the 
rul^ ordinance, r.nd regulation, whicli is 
the subject of appeal, were called for by 
aiaie of affairs in (be settlements of 

,^eiigaJ, and were adapted |o the eiige|i<;y 

tf|f case 5 and that they ware not%ju- 

Sfions to his Majesty's sul^cls in the said 


settlement, is to be iofin^ ftpin the ton- 
current judgment of the Supreme Govern- 
ment or.Uie H^ulndta'CDiupMy, end of 
the Supreme Court of bis Majesty/’ Hie 
Court of Directors therefore assume, thai 
the Supremo Court did exercise their 
judgment upon the expediency and neces- 
sity of the regulation, and did consider 
that it was called for by the state of affairs 
and the exigency of tlie rase. Mr. Ser- 
grant Bosanquot also, in his argument a« 
counsel for the Court of Directors, takes 
it fur granted that the Court did exercise 
such jiirigmenf. It is,*' says he, “ fo^’ 
ymir Jordsliips* wisdom to determine »he- 
tber in this cose your lordships do or do 
not agree in thinking that ncH'cssary niul 
expedient which the local government has 
found to be necessary, which the court es- 
(abli«.bed by his Majesty for protecting the 
rights of his subjects, and wliicli is not 
the Court of the Kast- India Compnii}, lias 
thoiiglit expetlient, and has adopted and 
registered in these regulations?" 

Nor did the counsel on the opposite side, 
who impugned the regulation, ever con- 
tend that the court bad no right to exer- 
cise a judgment as to its expidicncy ; to 
them, insisting, as they did, that the pre- 
amble to the regulation whiih recited (ho 
existing evils had not been proved, it 
would h»\e heoh a strong argument that 
the Supreme Court had exercised no judg- 
ment upon that point. They, however, did 
not touch upon such aigument, and evi- 
dently Ix'couse it was untenable. 

In many cases, too, it is impossible to 
separate the question of legality from that 
of expidieticy. In many cases, expe- 
diency may male that not repugnant to 
the laws of the realm which, witbotit such 
expediency, would clearly be so repug- 
nant : I would instance the suspension of 
the Habeas Coipus iKt. Would any one 
exmtend that such suspension would not bo 
most unconstitutional, and, in tliat sense 
of the term, most repugnant to tlie law's 
of the realm, if passed under circumstances 
which did not render it expedient, or 
rather necessary ? Would, on the other 
hand, any one contend that it were repug- 
nant to the law, in case of such expe- 
diency or necessity ? The same observa- 
tions may be made with respect to the 
manjr acts of parliament which tlia legis- 
lature has pronounced to be rendered 
necessary by the disturbed state of Ire. 
land. All of them would be unconiiitu- 
tional, and, in that sense, repugnant to 
W laws of the realm, unless rendered ne- 
cessary by the state of the couptry. In- 
deed, it may lie said, tliat every law, every 
restriction of the liberty, or the will of an 
Individual, is repugnant to law, unless it 
be called for by necessity or expediency ; 
but there is tliis distincypn, thai many 
laws are evidently expedim upon tho face 
of them, and from tbe known prindplea 

end 



And jpnppenaiies of huiiwii liitU7e> and rt- Tbui the preamble to the Calcutta regu- 
fulre ao.apcdfic |sbof tM to; Nation ii— ** Wteena maitm leitdiiig fb 

others tm^ not appi^^ to be ezpedkni bring the Guverment of tbit country, as 
upon Uie face of Uiem, and from the by law ehtablisbcd, into hatred and con^ 
known principles and propensities of hu- tempt, and to disttirl) the peace, harmony, 
ttian nature, butnra> be shown to lie mi by and good order of society, have of late 
evidence of particular facto and circum- lieen frequently printed and circulated in 
stances. m>w<(|ui|)er<, and other papers puhlislted in 

Tt is clear, therefore, tlSat the court Calcutta, for the prevention whereof, it 
have a right, or rather are hound, to con- is deemed eziiedient to regulate by law, 
aider the expediency of proposed regula- ,^||ie printing and publication, within the 
tions ; that the court has, Iw the statute, '%tt1ement of Fort Williton^ in Bengal, 


legislative, and not simply judicial func- 
tions to perform, and that lAen if it were 
not so, if the coust were bound to exercise 
a power simply judicial, in many cases 
the legality depends so entirely upon the 
expediency, that the court could not divest 
Itself of tlie duty of consideriiM it, 

1 sliall now proceed to consider the re- 
gulation in question. 

It must be premised, however, that the 
press at this presidency is at present placed 
on precisely the satne Ibcting as in Kng- 
land. In March 18225, a regulation was 
passed hy the Governor in ('ouncil (upon 
a suggestion from the eouit, made the 
preceding September, of its necessity, ou 
account of the contiiuied misrepresenta- 
tions of the conn’s proceedings l>y one of 
tlie newspapers), which was merely a 
copy of the acts .S7 and 38 George 111, 
and the object of which was to afford to 
tlie public, and those who might be griev- 
ed by anonymous libellers, the means of 
discovering the proprietors, editors, and 
printers of newspapers, and other publi- 
cations. 

The purport of the present regulation, 
w’hich is the same as that passed at Cul- 
cutla, is to prohibit the publication of 
any newspaper, or other periodical work, 
by any person not licensed by the Gover- 
nor and Council, aiijj to make such license 
revocable at the pleasure of the Governor 
and Council. It is quite clear, on the 
mere enunciation, that this regulation 
imposes a restriction upon the liberty of 
the subject, which nothing but cirLum- 
stances and the stotc of society can justify. 
The British legislature has gone to a great 
extent at different times, both in England 
and Ireland, in prohibiting what is law- 
ful in itself, lest it should be used 
for unlawful purposes, but never without 
Its appearing to the satiafaction of the 
legislature tliat it was rendered necessary 
by the state of the country. 

llEjs on this ground of expediency and 
necessity, on account of the abuses (as 
stated) of die press at Calcutta, from We 
state of affairs there, and from the cxi- 
ffency of the case, that the Calcutta rera- 
Mtion is maintained by its very preamme ; 
by th^ of the four persons of the Court 
of Directors, upon the appeal ; and by 
the whole argument if counsel 

upon die bcari^of H. 


of newspapers and of all magazlffes, re- 
gisters, pamphlets, and other printed 
books and papers, in any language or cha- 
racter, publiahe #^ iodicnlly, containing 
or purpoiting to contain public neiVs, and 
intelligence or strictures on the acts, mea- 
sures, a'nd proceedings of Govemment, or 
any political events or transactions what- 
soever.** 

'Hie reasons of the East- India Com- 
pany embrace the same facts and the con- 
sequent expediency and necessity of the 
regulation. 

The first reason commences “ Be- 
cause the K.nid rule, ordinance, and regu- 
lation was uinile hy competent nutlioriiy, 
and was rendered necessary hy the abuKw 
to which the unresttained liberty of print- 
ing liud given rise in Calcutta. Tlie pre- 
oinble ol the said rule, ordinance, and 
regulation, states, that matters tending to 
bring the Government of Bengal, as by 
law' estniilished, into hatred and contempt, 
and to disturb the peace, barmonv, and 
good order of society, liad recently, be- 
fore the n.aking thereof, been priiiMand 
circulated in newspapers, and other papers ^ 
puhlished in Calcutta.** 

Again, in the second ibason That 

the restrictions inqioscd by the rule, ordi- 
nance, and regulation, W'liich is the sub- 
ject of a])pcal, w ere called for hy the state 
of affairs in the Rcttlemcnt of Bengal, and 
were adapted to the exigency of the case.** 

Again, iiftlie fourth reason The 
reasonableness of ordinances musi^pend 
upon the circumstances and situation of 
the country to which they applied.** 

1 need not go through the addresses df 
counsel to show that the whole of their 
arguments in favour of this regulation afe 
founded upon the fact, as statied In the 
preamble, of their expediency and 

sity from the local circumstancca^eitd 'rite 
exigency of the stateof affairs ai'€alculta, 
and I respectfully presume that Hiu 
jesty in Council approved of die 
tion for the same reasons, no others tra^^lte 
been urged, and, in particular, upon the 
ground tliat the preamble of the Migufd* 
Bon reciting such exigency was nbt toa- 
vevxable or questionable. 

But what is the preamble to the'regu- 
ladoD which is now |lieposcd to bd regB^ 
In the Suprete Court at Bonibay? 
|b any recital of mattcri lending tm 

2 Q 2 kHiig 
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bring Ibn Gnvnrnintnl of this country, 
M by kw establMhed, lt|| hatred and con- 
tempt, luiving been primd and circulated 
in newspapers and other papers published 
h| Bombay?’* Nothing of the kind-^ 
the preamble merely recites, that a certain 
regulation had been passed in Calcutta for 
the prevention of the publication of such 
matters. Is it the fact that such matters 
have been published in the Bombay pa- 
pers ? Can a single passage^ or a singly 
word, ** tending to bring the GovcrnmenT‘ 
of Bombay into hatred and contempt;” 
can a single stricture, or comment, or 
word, rcs|M?cting any of the measures of 
Government, be pointed' out in any Bom- 
bay paper ? 

How, then, witliout such necessity, as 
IS stated in the preamble to the Calcutta 
regulation, can it be expected that, even 
were the Supreme Court to consent to 
register it, and an appeal were preferred, 
it would he confirmed by his Majesty in 
Council ?— Where would be the reasons of 
the Court of Directors in favour of it ? — 
where would bo the arguments of counsel 
in support of it ? 

Suppose an act of parliament passed to 
suspend the Habeas Coqius Act in Ire- 
land, on account of treasonable practices 
in tliat country ; in such case, evidence 
of such practices would be laid before 
committees of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment before the Act was passed, and tlie 
Act would also recite them, as the Cal- 
cutta regulation recites the evils which it 
was intended to remedy. But would the 
fact of such act having been passed for 
Ireland justify a motion to extend it also 
to England, w|^out any evidence of any 
such treasonabk practices, nay, when it 
was well known that there were no such, 
or any circumstances to call for it, and 
with a mere recital of tlie Habeas Corpus 
Act having been suspended in Ireland, as 
the present proposed regulation merely re- 
cites, that the same regulation had been 
passed at Calcutta? 

I am of opinion that this proposed regu- 
lation should not be registered, 

Mr. Justice Rice*^! have read the case 
of the press of India before the King in 
Council ; but still I think the clause as 
to the change in the proposed rule is re- 
pugnant to the law of England, and that 
policy did not, and does not require it. 
It is argued, 1 think, too much as if the 
JOBtiveS had been at all afiected by the 
licentiousness of the press ; the mischief 
in Calcutta was wholly, I think, confined 
to the English, and would, I am per- 
suaded, liave remedied itself. 

Considering, os I do, that the liberties 
of England are part ei the law of die 

? d, and that the^ depend on the Ihiedom 
the press, 1 cannot conceive , how a 
lioanae, which is to stop ita month mid 


flbfie its voioei eao beoansistent iildi, and 
not repugnant tes theliiwor Ei^land. 

^Hiough 1 entertain llna opinion* I ahhB 
not object to the registry, because, as re- 
gards the repugnancy, 1 defer to the ap- 
pellate authority, as 1 should on any peiiil 
of law which they had decided contrary tn 
my judgment ; and with regard to Ae po- 
licy and the expediency, I do not think the 
Legislature intended to leave them eo 
much to the consideration of the court as 
to the Government ; whicb ought to be ^ 
better judge of such subjects, and which 
must now be presumed to have formed a 
proper judgment. It is not desirable that 
the judicial should ever be mixed with the 
executive, or combined witli the legisla- 
tive ; and Parliament having legislated so 
much for Uritish India, it is a pity, I think, 
that a question of such vital importance, 
witli analogy to England, should not have 
emanated in, and had the sanction of Par- 
liament. 

1 feel further justified in acquiescing in 
the registry (now that I have stated pub- 
licly my opinion), because the decision of 
the council must be known to Parliament, 
and if Parliament should object, it was 
easy to propose a bill to limit and more ac- 
curately define the local authority ; and 
when one considers of whom the Privy 
Council consists, and who were the advo- 
cates for Mr. Buckingham, men all emi- 
nent in Parliament as well as the profes- 
sion, one cannot ovoid feeling, that ulte- 
rior measures would have been adopted in 
England, if the opinion which I unhap- 
pily entertain, ns to the repugnancy and 
the necessity of this rule, had been current 
and general. 

Mr, Justice Chambers.^ln order to ex- 
plain clearly the grounds of my opinion 
on the present occasion, I think it neces- 
sary to advert in a cursory way to foe cir- 
cumstances under which this regulation 
is presented to us. In consequence of the 
recent decision of the Privy- Council 
against Mr. Buckingham's appeal; it bae, 
I believe, been recommended by foe Court 
of Directors to foe local governments of 
Bombay and Madras, to pro}MiBe that the 
Bengal regulation regarding foe press 
should, iottdem verbis, be registered, and 
become a part of foe local law of ee^ of 
these presidencies ; and foe Government 
of Bombay so far acquiesce in the views 
of the Court of Directors, es to propose It 
for our registration, according to lo- 
commendation. It appears to h a ii fcun 
thought, foe decision in foet particu- 
lar cose is 'tantamount to a legislative de- 
claration, that the same^ or rimilor regula- 
tions, are so consonant with tlrtgenend 
policy of foe Indian Government foat 
they need but to be proposed in order to 
be adopted. It, inde^, that dei^on bore 
in any way directly upon foe general 
question of foe expMiency of such regu- 
lations, 
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l<tion% Hm it np num is itevitiiacioB Pf 
a Jtid^ who wtlttVI not M 8*^ doftr. 
race for tuoh auAority. But unJcss it 
could bedliowntbat euoti a^decision bound 
us with Uie force of an act of parliament) 
even then, I conceive, a Judge would) on 
the preset occasion, feel it to be his duty 
to consider de noctf the general prindpl^ 
aud exercise most conscientiously the 
pretion the legislature had vetted in him. 
Bnt when grounds may readily be aug^- 
tSd for that decision, wide of the principle 
upon which we are called upon, prospec- 
tive! to consider tlie expediency of the 
present regulation, I am at a loss to ima^ 
gine what necessary and immediate con- 
nexion there is between the decision of tlic 
Privy. Council and the proposal of it for 
our adoption. The decision ofithe Privy- 
Council, stripped as it is of all the 
grounds upon which it was formed, pre^ 
scnts to my mind merely a confirmation, 
retrospectively, of a solemn act of the Su- 
preme Government in Bengal, in con- 
junction with the Supreme Court, upon a 
subject-matter expres‘«1y within their au- 
thority, under circumstances which, if true, 
might justify that act, and of the truth of 
which circumstances tliey alone were the 
competent judges. What beai-ing, or what 
material influence 4i«can such a decision 
have on our minds, who are called upon at 
another place, under totally different cir- 
cumstances, to consider, prospectively, the 
expediency of introducing the same regu- 
lation, not as a remedy for any existing or 
imminent evil, but as a general and per- 
manent act of legislation? The preamble, 
it may be said, was not proved, nor re- 
quired to be proved, to be true before the 
council ; but that, 1 conceive, could no 
more be done than the Court of King's 
Bench could require the proof of any spe- 
cial finding of a jury on a special case 
brought Iwfore them; and it does not 
therefore follow, that the preamble is mere 
waste paper, and unnecessary to form a 
ground-work for such restrictive regu- 
lationa. ^ 

All such regulations being confessedly 
restrictive of natural liberty, to a much 
greater extent than it has ever been thought 
necessary to carry matters in our own 
country (1 mean in the best time, or in 
the way of pernranent enactment), what- 
ever distinctions' may be made by the 
terma contra legem and prefer legem to 
craraion underatandings, they are as much 
o|iPbed to the ordinary notions of English 
law aa light is to darkness ; and necessity 
alone, and that of a veiy obvious and per- 
manent kind, can justify, in my judg- 
ment, their registration. In all such cases 
of imperfect definition of legal rights, it 
ia impoBsible not to soe that the situation 
of the different places may require different 
Ufgialalm enoctments, and what may be 
necessary at one plicse, may be perfectly 


superfittout In anotbert iutfaeanva 
even in tbe-aaina|place^ it may be preaia- 
tureto kitrodu^ratrong measures at (Me 
time, which, at a riper period of society, 
may he deemed highly braeficlal. There 
is no subject, indeed, the consideration of 
which isacknowlcdg^ torequire a sounder 
discretion, with reference to local circum- 
sutices, or in which local circumstances 
have so direct an operation in determining 
legality or illegality of particular mee- 
Ifhres. In every separate jurisdiction, 
therefore, it must be matter purely of dis- 
cretion bow far and when it is expedient 
to introduce restrictive regulations of this 
nature. 

Without, tlierefore, considering very 
minutely the particular tendency of the 
regi^lation proposed, although I have no 
iiesitation in saying, that if registered, its 
general tendency would, in my opinion, 
be most prejudicial to the independence 
and good spirit of the community ; with 
respect to the necessity of introducing any 
such regulation at all at the present mo- 
ment, I conceive there cannot be two opi- 
nions. In a time of perfect iranquillity— 
with a small community of Europeans, 
and a native population submissive even 
to IbrviUty^the only effect would be im- 
posing new shackles to restrain no evil, 
and, by leading to by-paths of favour and 
influence, to create, perhaps, a greater prac- 
tical evil than any it can ever obtlate. 
Indeed, nothing can exhibit in a stronger 
light the difference of circumstances in 
which this presidency is placed, than the 
total omission of the preamble Of tbe 
Bengal regulation in that now .presented 
to the Court for registn^on ; a preamble, 
tbe conviction of tlie triiitof which would 
alone induce me to coumenance any such 
measure. Nothing more is necessary to 
show how perfectly inapplicable tiie state 
of things here is to such restridiive men- 
surcs, than the perusal of that preamble; 
not one wofd of which has, or is likely to 
have, I trust, for a long period of time, 
any force as applied to this presidency. 
The disposl^tion and character of the |>eo- 
ple is not the greatebt difference of cir- 
cumstances to be attended to ; the weighty 
and important difference between the si- 
tuation of the two placet consists in the 
enactment in this presidency of an inter- 
mediate set of regulations, in conformity 
with the well-known act of tbe 37th 
Geo. Ill, which were registered in the 
course of the last year, by which, in my 
humble judgment, every rational ot je c t of 
government is strained, consistently with 
perfect liberty, both social and ptrticitlar. 
When Jt shall be diown by etperienco, 
that this Court, administering a law which 
has been found olttpleteily effectual in 
Eimlaiid to restrahs lioratioCNiiiiBS, and, 
dimg a period of tidily yean, has ope- 
rated on society with the most beneficial 

effect. 
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cjOTect^ and ha* found no rifvilen even 
amongit thoae has brought to 

juftUce, shall tie found Wk sufficient to en- 
sure peace and order in society, and sta< 
bility to tlSe government^ it will be then 
time enough to listen to suggestions which 
I consider so objectionable in principle as 
this regulation. 

It seems to have been argued that the 
only question for the judges to consider is, 
whetlMir the regulations proposed are or 
are not repugnant to the existing mode df 
governing Britisli India ? It is true, that 
in tills mode of arguing, scarcely any re> 
gulations would be inconusteiit with law, 
which fell short of unlimited and arbi- 
trary power. But upon the principle 
which 1 have before stated, nanaely, that 
legality or illegality, as applied to such a 
subject, depends entirely upon the llppa- 
reiit necessity of the case ; I conceive that 
the full legislative discretion, which the 
Parliament of Great- Britain exercises in 
all cases affecting the liberty of the sub- 
ject, is intended to be delegated to (he judges 
of this court, in conjunction uitli the Go- 
vernment, in registering and making local 
regulations, restrictive of the usual and 
ordinary rights of individuals. In the 
exercise of such a discretion, I am of IbpU 
nion, that ten thousand deviations from 
the law of England, in particular cases, 
would form no argument for adding one 
more to the catalogue, nor would the cir- 
X'urastance of ho many previous anomalies 
make one fre^h one consintciit with it. 

Another argument which has had some 
influence witli me. llie effect of the ac- 
tual state of things has been forcibly re- 
presented with regard to British sulijccts 
residing in Iii4|||^itli or without license; 
the principles J^evernment of the British 
and native population without the limits of 
tlie scat of Goverrioient are also slated ; 
and then it is asked, whether the small 
portion of tbe native population residing in 
Calcutta, or the other presidencies, were 
intended to he govern^ in a diA'ereiit man- 
ner? To \iliich I answer, that by the es- 
tablishment of the Supreme Courts at the 
presidencies, 1 conceive tliat it was tbe in- 


tention of ^ Leglalalura tliat both 3ritisb 
and native UHuilNtant^ wiffiio the ordiila^ 
limito of tbe presidencies andL'ibe juriadic- 
tioii of these courts, should enjoy the full 
benefit of Engiisli law, and consequently 
should be governed in a different manner 
from tliose in the provinces. It may be 
said tliat the power of sending British suli- 
jects home extends to tliose residing in (lie 
presidencies as well as to others; but it 
must be remarked, that tins power, as it 
has been exercised over the press, Has pro- 
bably never been in the contemplation of 
the Legislature at all. It consequence 
of tbe discretionary pow'er vested in the 
Government for general purposes, and the 
particular acts of the Government regard- 
ing the press have been confirmed by tbe 
courts of law ; because it would be difficult 
for any mind to form a distinction between 
this and other cases in which individuals 
became obnoxious to tlie Government. 
But whether this, or any other govern- 
ment, under existing circumstances, would 
deem it expedient to frame any regulation 
1 elating to British subjects, restrictive of 
the pi ess (nakedly considered) is another 
question, and which is deserving very se- 
lious consideiation. Both in Bengal and 
elsewliere, it has been thrown out, *that 
nothing short of thu^^resent proposed re- 
gulation would he effectual to restrain even 
British subjects from writing inflammatory 
publicatious. Because, if tbe editor and 
proprietors were all Asiatics, and could 
be indemnified from the consequences of 
prosecution, British subjects might, under 
their names, write and publish things 
uffeiisive to tbe ruling |H>wcr. Whenever 
the period shall come when such a state of 
things is possible, and when all legal 
modes of repressing the evil sliall have 
lieen tried in vain, it will be time enough 
to attach some weight to any argument 
which may be deriv^ from such a sourc?. 
Till that time ai riles f am of opinion that 
the proposed regulation is not expedient, 
and 1 decline giving my voice in favour of 
its being registered. 

Judgment of Uie court— Kegulation dii- 
sllowcds 
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LAW. 

.\DMiaALTT CoUBT, W. 29, 1826. 
The Jl/irutrrf.— This wa« originally a 
suit for wages brought by a mariner 
named Allick, against the owner of the 
^ ship, for a voyage from London to New 
' Sotjllh Wales, ibenoe!%> Bkavia and back, 
thence to laindoiu In the ship’s ar- 
was inserted a clauiw, w'hich stipu- 


lated that no moriner should be entitJ|||^fb 
Ids discharge, unUl the vessel returiwto 
the port of London, and was safely moor- 
ed there; and that no mariner should be^ 
entitled to his wages until the cargo wot 
discharged, or within twenty days after 
the vessel’s return. Allick, however, quit- 
ted the vessel the day after her return to 
I^ndon, and on Che tenth day onetted 
tbe ship for his wages ; which the owner, 

‘ being 
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befog difMlIpfied Wi^ bh obdiaet’ 0 ^ 
vdjroM, refbted Wjifty before the period 
stipulated in the articles Thecar^was 
not wholly discharged till the nineteenth 
day after the ship's arrival, when tlie ba- 
lance of wages was tendered to Allick's 
proctor, who accepted it, reserving the 
question of costs, which now came on for 
argumpnt. 

Dr. Lushington, on behalf of the owner, 
contended that, agreeably to the contract, 
the mariner was not entitled to his wages 
before the period when they g;ere actually 
paid to liim, and therefore prayed the 
Court to condemn the mariner in cojgp. 

Dr Jenner, on the part of the mariner, 
argued tljat the conditions of the articles 
were unreasonable, inasmuch as they gave 
to the owner the power of carrying the 
seamen with the \essel to all parts of tlie 
globe, making an hour's absence from 
the ship a ground of forfeiture of wages, 
lie coiUeiiiled that the mariner could not 
have understood the extent of "his con- 
tract, and as the other seamen had received 
tlieir wages, it was natural for fiis party to 
conceive himself equally entitled to his. 

The Court was of opinion that, under 
all the circumstances of the case, the ma- 
riner w'os justified in the line of conduct 
he liad adopted, and condemned tlie owner 
in costs. 

JDcr . 18 . 

The Ladt/ Oimfthell — This w'as an ac- 
tion brougiit by William Augustus Bar- 
ton, purser of the Lady Campbell, against 
the owner of that ship for wages, at a rate 
contraettd for hy Capt. Betliam, for a 
voyage from Calcutta to London. Tlie 
services were admitteil, as well as the 
amount of wagifs claim^ ; l^ut it appears 
that Mrs. Barton had been conveyed to 
England as a passenger on board the ship, 
at a sum stipulated for, which had not 
l>een paid ; and the owners claimed to set 
off this sum against that claimed, which 
was about the same amount. 

Dr. Lushington contended that it was 
contrary to the first principles of justice, 
and to the practice of every other court, 
to debar tlie owners from setting off one 
sum against the other. It was also the 
practice of this Court to allow deductions 
ibr slops and advances. If the mariner 
gained his point in this Court, the owners 
would be driven to the Court of Chancery 
iu «|||r to recover Uietr claim. 

jl^Jenner, for ihe mariner, maintain- 
ed that the Court had no jurisdiction 
over contracts respecting claims for pas- 
sage-money. The present claim might 
be established, be concaved, in a cou|| of 
law. ^ 

Lord Stowell This Court cannot en- 
tertem the 'question. It hss no jurisdic- 
tif». There Is no instsnee in which Ihe 
jurisdiction of this Court, in regard to 


wagesb hfes been extend^ to claims of 
another kind. ItsArisdiction must stand 
on established principles. If an easy re- 
medy in such a case as this wass* not to be 
found, it arose from the general state of 
the law in this country. 

Wages pronounced for, with costs. 


Court or King's Bench, Jan* 19, 1897. 

yCMn and Oihere, v. This 

was an action by the plaintilTk to recover 
from the defendant, one of the owners of 
the ship Benson, the value of 1851 hags 
of sugar and twelve chests of indigo, 
which had, m the month of March 1817, 
been shipjMd at Calcutta, to be conveyed 
to Lotulo* 11 board that^ship. 

It appeared that originally 2171 bags 
of sugar and 231 chests of indigo had 
been shipped in the Benson to be conveyed 
to Kngland, In consequence of the cap- 
tain having taken on iKxird a considerable 
quantity of wheat, which had fermented, 
the vessel became so diHalilcf] that at the 
Mauritius she was sold and broken up : 
.'>00 hags of the bugar, and 179 chats of 
the indigo, had been transhipped in the 
Cadnpus and Ehzahclh, and delivered in 
London ; it was therefore the value of the 
residue of the original shipment that the 
plaintiifs now bought to recover. For 
the defendant it was contended, that h^ 
ing chartered the sliip to the commdQa^i 
Captain Betham— a fact that the plain- 
tiffs were awui^ of^he was disaharged 
from all Iiabi1ll9, and Captain Betliam 
was alone answerable for any breach of 
contract between him and the plaintiffli. 
Several witncHseh were tlm^Mlled to prove 
the state of the vessel 9Ber departure 
from England, and dunnf her passage 
home ; and the chailcr-party lietwcen the 
defendant and Captain Betliam having 
been put in and read, 

It was agreed by the counsel on both 
sides, that a vcrdictipliould be tiiken for 
tll(|k defendant, subject to the opinion of 
the Court on the following case * that 
the goods in question had been shipped on 
board the Dimson at Calcutta, but had 
not been delivered in London pursuant 
to the hi lit of lading ; but the dcliveij 
thereof was not prevented by any acci- 
dent therein named ; that a contract had 
been entered into between die defendant 
hand the captain, of which the plaintiffs 
^ad notice at the time of the shipment ; 
and if the Court shall be of opinion, that 
by reason of that contract, and the notice 
tbeitof which the plaintiff* liad received, 
the defendant was not by law liable ft>r 
the non-delivery of the' goods, tlien the 
verdict to stand; hut, if the Court sliould 
he of opinion that the contract and know- 
ledge thereof by the plaintiff did not 
law release the defendant from hb liabiliW« ^ 
then the verdict to be for the plaintiff*, 
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with fuch dnaagai m on refereno* b« 
•boNld bo found oatUled to. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AUSTRALIAN AGRICULTURAL COMPANY. 

The Annual General Meeting of this 
Company was held Friday, Jan. 26, at 
tlieir office, King's Anns yard.— John 
Smith, Esq., M.P., in tlie chair. 

In stating the objects of the meeting, 
tile governor observed, that it was assem- 
bled in compliance with the provisions of 
tlieact of parliament, rather than in conse- 
quence of the directors having any thing 
unusual to communicate. He had the 
satisfaction to inform the courf^that the 
prosperity of the ^mpany had kept pace 
with every rational expectation, and that 
that prosperity was now rapidly advancing.' 
He had further much pleasure in assuring 
the proprietors, that the strict inquiry 
which the court of directors had thought 
it their duty to institute into the character 
of Mr. Dawson, their agent, was such as 
proved highly creditable to that gentle- 
man ; and fully justified the directors in 
placing in him, as they did, the most un- 
bounded confidence. 

The annual report from tlic court of 
directors was then read. It recapitulated 
th^ substance of last year's report, and 
to say die communications re- 
celm Mr. Dawson were such as 
promised the speedy realization of the 
company's views. He hil|> visited several 


Mqjestv'a govemiiieni, Ibr a least of cer- 
tain mines, irbicb it waapropoaad tbe ser- 
vants of die company abould work. To 
a Uoao a legal objection aroae, owing to 
the act of parliament under ^which tbe 
company hod been formed; and, there- 
upon, the advice of the highest law autho- 
rities was, that the grounds in whi<^ the 
coal-mines were should be granted in fee 
to the company, and so avoid the legal 
difficulty. Uliis mode of obtaining a title 
was carried into effect, and steam-engines, 
and all the other necesbary apparatus, sent 
out. 

It D^s then moved by Mr. Hart Davis, 
M P.,^and a^ed to, that the report be 
printed. 

An alistract of the company's accounts, 
from its formation to the end of last year, 
was then read, whence it appeared that 
there had been originally 9,392 shares; 
that 608 additional shares were disposed 
of; that the second instalment amounted 
to jf46,810, the third to j^4,330, both of 
which, added to the first, made a total of 
if6'2,592. 5s. 7d., including office fees 
£5hl. 13s. 4d. ; the sum expended on 
sheep was il20,899. 12s. ; on horses, &r. 
&c., £1,702. 16s. lOd. ; and on horned 
cattle £694. ; that the total disbursements 
were £59,162. Is. 6d. leaving a balance of 
£.3,430. 4s. Id. 

In reference to the accounts the gover- 
nor, Mr. Smith, observed that tbe office 
fees were sums usually charged in such 
companies, and that the money derived 
from them went to form a fund for the 


places in New South Wales, with the pur- payment of salaries. He then observed, 
of selecting a tract of land of one mil- tliat Mr. Dawson had showed a becoming 
lion acres ill extent, suitable to Uie objects caution in not too hastily fixing upon a 
of the compaiife« It appealed that tbe tract of land until he bad full opportunity 
atores, tlie catl^and the servants, sent of estiqiating every material circumstance, 
out by the company, h^ arrived in safety. It would, of course, be extremely de- 
The natives had manifested every arnica- sirable that the million of acres should dll 
ble disposition towards the new settlers, be together ; but, on the other hand, con- 
and had given every assistance and facility siderable advantages might accrue from 
to their location. Ue report then pro- their lying in separate districts, for a rich 
ceeded with several oetails respecting ^ alluvial soil would not be likely to pro- 
description of cattle Mnt out, and Uic vane* due finb wool. He concluded by saying, 
ties of sheep transmitted, with a view to (hat there was nothing more with which 
tbe production of the finest kinds of wool. Uie directors thought it necessary to thiu- 
It also noticed the late depreciation of the ble the proprietors, 
wages of labour, though disadvantageous Dianks were then voted to the gover- 
in several respects, as likely to promote nor and directors. 

(he objects of the company. Amongst a Mr. John Smith expressed his sense of 
variety of other matUT, the report contain- tlie honour thus conferred on him and his 
ed a statement to sliew that tha expense of brother directors. He assured the meeU 
freiglit from New South Wales would not ^ng that they would continue, os the 
prove so considerable as uie charges on done, to labour most assiduously 1 
importing wool from Germany, as advantage of the company, even though, 
hitherto been so much the pr^ice with unlike some other companies, the directors 
respect to the finer kinds. The directors had neiUier salai^ nor any pecuniaiy ad- 
then went on to s»ate tbe necessity for a vantage connected with their office, 
furtlier call of two pounds per share, and Tfie meeting then separated after seve- 
eluded by adverting to their project for ral proprietors had expressed their satis- 
“mng coal-mincs New South Wales, faction with tbe management of the cHim- 
raataons had been entered into with pony's concerns, and tUbir hopes Oom the 
. Bathurst, acting on the part of bis promising condition of its afiairs. 
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TUR DI 7 XIOP TORK. 

WhiteHoUi Jan* 5, 1827.<— This even, 
ing, at twenty minutes past nine o'clock, 
departed this life, after a painful and pro- 
tracted illness, his Royal Highness Fre- 
derick, Duke of York and Albany, his 
Majesty’s next brotlier, to tlie great grief 
of his Majesty and of ail the royal family. 
— [JCofid. Gaz, 

THX DUKE OF WEI^LINOTON* 

Whitehallt Jan, 22. 18S7.— ^The King 
lios been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the great seal, constituting 
and appointing Field Marshal ^Arthur 
Duke of Wellington Commander-in- 
Chief of all his Majesty's land forces, in 
the United Kingdom of Gfeat Brjteiu and 
Ireland.— [/6id> 


SI a. LUSHINOYON. 

Mr. Liishiiigton, at present one of the 
secretaries of the Treasury, is appointed 
Governor Madras, but will not take 
his departure for India until July next, 
when It is expected that he will take liis 
passage thither on board the Herald yacht. 
It is expected thal Mr. Planta, of the 
Foreign-offlce, will succeed Mr. Lushing- 
Con at the Treasuiy.— Pajtcr, 


blH 3ouv MLAl COI.M* 

Sir John Malcolm is appointed Gover- 
vernorof Bombay ; he proceeds upon »onie 
important mission to St. Petersliurgb and 
Persia, previously to his assuming tlie 
authority of governor. 

VaiRCirAL MILL. 

Tlie University of Cambridge conferred, 
Dec. 22, the degree of D.D., by royal 
mandate, on Mr. Mill, principal of 
Bishop's Cbllege, Calcutta. 

aCHOLARSHirS AT llSHOv's COl.LXCR. 

Two theological scholarsiups, to lie de- 
nominated ** Bisliop Heber's Chureh Mis- 
sionary Scholarships," are to lie founded 
at Bishop's College, Calcutta, by the 
desire and at the expense of the Church 
Missionary Society. ^ 

BliaMXSE 8TA1S CjUIRlAOK. 

^'his splendid i^imen of eastern mi^ 
which during the last season 
was exhibited at the Egyptian Hall, Pic«- 
eadilly, has been sold by auction for tbe 
sum of 1,000 guineas. 

sfoflai ON THE HUTCH COAST. * 

Brussels papers mention tbe melancholy 
fact of the loss of the Wauanmr, Dutch 
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inan<^-war, of seventy-four guns, Capt. 
Sptmglcr, with upwards of 1,000 troops 
on lioard, hound lo Batavia, im('cr Major 
Cox Van Spengler. Ilie U^assencer sailed 
from the Teiel on tlie 12th Jan., and was 
stranded in the stonn of the ISlIi, 14th, 
and 15th, off Egniond, on the coBbt of 
Holland. 

The following pnrtirulsrs of the loss are 
gi%'en in a letter dated Haarlem, January 
19:— 

** After having suffered great damage, 
especially the falling of the main-most, 
and in vain endeavoured to come to on 
onchor, all the cables having broken, tlie 
ship seeins^to have drilte'4 at the mercy of 
the ^aves, and struck on the third bank, 
north of Egmond. Tlie first shocks were 
so violent, that the Imld was in an instant 
filled with water, and a number of per 
sons, supposed to be about sixty or seven- 
ty, uerc drowned. When they approach- 
ed tbe coast, and were in sight of the 
light houses, they find guns as signals of 
distress, and took n)ca«<iircs to carry n rope 
onshore. They iHlirvetbata hogshead, 
to which a rope was frisluiicil, did get 011 
shore, hut fell into wrong hands. Lieu- 
tenant Muntz made 0 fruitless attempt to 
get on shore with seine men, and it is feared 
lie perished.,, Sothe other persons got on 
shore in the barge and a couple of boats, 
hut without being able to fix a rope j^ma 
tlic Hhip to the shore. ^ llie 
could ^ot get through the breakers.^ iMft 
sa\ed some men who had fallen oveib0*d 
from the haijje. During the whole of 
Tuesday tbe people on board hoped in 
vain that one of tlie dshing-boats, of whkh 
there were numl^ers nt^JE gmond, would 
come out, and it till Tuesday 

night Uiat an attomprWs made by Mr. 
Rrapp Hellingman, receiver of taxes, 
with wink belonging to* M. Medebrink, 
and ^tli liis permission. He had the 
good fortune to reach tlie wreck, and to 
save as mdny personi as hia vessel would 
igfold. 

The governor of North Holland has 
taken every practicable means to maintain 
order, and to relieve those who are saved, 
and who are in the mo it deplorable condi- 
tion. Several vessels were sent as soon os 
possible from the Texel, which In the 
course of Wednesday brought off the re- 
mainder of tbe people. Ibe weather be- 
ing favoi(||^e, the wreck baa kept togo- 
fher longer than was expected, so that 
boats got to it yesterday, and succeeded, 
as we hear, in saving some goods. It is 
hoped, that the number of those who htve 
lost their lives does not much exceed a 
hundred; that Lieutenant Muntx if the 
only naval officer who hes perished'; and 
that all tbe officers of the troops hevp got 
00 shore." ^ 
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A fine new ship, the Scheldt^ built at 
Antwerp, has been stranded, during the 
storm, on the shoal at Kaloot. It seems 
that it arrived at Flushing to take troops 
oil board for Batavia, but was driven from 
its anchorage by the tempest of the t4th 
Jan., and carried as far as Terneu 7 .en, 
where it stranded. The troops had not 
embarked. 

HOKOaARY mSTlNCTIONS TO OFFlCfeRS. 

WliUehall, Dec, 26, 1826. 

His Majesty has been pleased to nomi- 
nate and appoint Maj. Gen. Sir Arch. 
Campbem, Knight Commander of the 
Most Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath, to be a Knight Grand Cioss of the 
said Most Honourable Military Orejer. 

His Majesty has further been pleased to 
nominate and appoint Maj Gen. Thomas 
UpY^PLL, M.ij. Gen Jasi'ER NiroM.s, and 
Maj Gen Sir Samufl F. Whittinc.ii am. 
Kilt. (Quaitcr Master General), Coni> 
paniunsof the Most Honourable Military 
Order of the Bath, to be Knights Com- 
manders of the said Order. 

His Majesty has also been pleased to 
nominate and appoint the undermentioned 
c.fiicers, belonging to Majesty's naval 
and military foices, to be Cdmipanious of 
the saij] Order : 

Colonel John M*rombe, 14th Foot. 

Colonel Willoughby ('otton, 47th Foot. 

Lieut. Col. UeoTge McGregor, 59th Foot (Acting 
AdJ. Gen.) 

Lieut. Col. R. George F.lrington, 47th Foot. 

Lieut. Col. J. W. Mallett, Ubth (late 89th) Foot. 

Lieut. Col. WillLuii Smelt, 41bt F(X)t. 

Lieut. Col. Michael Childers, 11th Drags. 

Lieut. Col. John O’Donaghuc, 47lh Foot. 

Lieut. Col. Henry Godwin, 4l8t Foot. 

Lieut. Col. Hon. John Finch, h. p. unatuched. 

Lieut. Col. Roheft H. .Sale, 1.3th Foot.^ 

Capt. Henry-Dude Chads, Royal Navv. 

Capt. Fred. Marryatt, Royal Navy. 

Lieut Col. W'illiam Frith, 38th Foot 

Lieut. Col. Francis Fuller, .Wth Foot. 

Lieut Col. Mathias Everatd, 14th Fixit. ^ 

Lieut Col. Cecil Bishopp, 14th Foot. 

Major James L. Basden, 89th Foot 

Major Peter L. Chambers, 41st Foot 

Major George Thornhill, 13th Foot. 

Major Wllbam H. Denme, I3th Foot, 

Coiunumder G. F. Hyvea, Royal Navy, 

His Majesty has beec^pleased to nomi- 
natu and npimint the undermentioned offi- 
cers, in the service of the Fast-Hdia Com- 
pany, to be Companions of ilie Most Ho- 
noiirable Military Order of the Baih : 

Lieut. Col. IL Stevenson, Ist Beng<tl N.T. 

Lieut Col. Wni. Richards, Bengal N.I. 

Lieut Ct.I.Jas. Brodle, 18(h Madras N.I. 

Lieut. Col. T. hileliChd. 41st N.I. 

Lieut. Col. Alo\. F'iir, lOth Madras N.I. 

Lieut. Col. Clements Browne, Bengal Aitil. 

Col. E. W. bnnw. 23d Madras N.I. 


Lieut Col. C. S. Fagaa, 44tta Bengal N.I. 

Lieut Coh Alfired Richards. 34th Bengal N.I. 

Lieut Col. S. Nation, S3d Bengal N.I. 

Lieut Col. B. B. Parlby, 30th Madras N.I. 

Lieut Coh C. llopkinson, Madras Artll. 

Lieut Col. J. Delamaln. 5Hth Bengal N.I. 

Lieut Col. T. Wilson, 28th Bengal NJ. 

Lieut. Col. G. Pollock, Bengal ArtU. 

Lieut CoL H. S. Pepper, fith Bengal N.T. 

Lieut. Coh W. C. Daddelcy. 29th Bengal N.I. 

Lieut Col. Jas. Wahab, Madras N.I. 

Lieut. Col. J. Skinner, Bengal Irreg. Cuv. 

Major C. Bpwyer, 00th Bengal N.I. 

Major R. L. Evans, 22d Madras N.I. 

Miyor W. L. Watson, 43d Bengal N.I. 

Major G. Hunter, 41st Bengal N.I. 

Whitehall, Jon. 18, 1827. 

Ilis Majesty has been pleased to nomi- 
nate and appoint Major Gen. Sir Thos. 
]\1‘Ma!Ion, BdVl., to be a Knight Com- 
mander of ihe Most Honourable Military 
Order of the Bath. 

His Majesty has been pleased to nomi- 
nate and appoint the iinderinentsonfd offi- 
cers of the East-India Company’s ser\ice, 
VIZ. Lieut. Gen. Thos. Bow'skr, and Major 
Gen. John Arnotu, Companions of the 
Most Honourable Military Order of the 
Baih, to be Knights Commanders of the 
said Most Honouiable Military Order. 


HONORARY niSTINCTIONS TO CORPS. 

War Offiic, Dei. 28, 1826. 

Ilis Majesty has been pleased to ap- 
prove of the 8‘lth Foot bearing on ith ei)- 
lours and appointments, in addition to 
any oUilm badges or devices which may 
have heretofore been granted to that i*egi- 
meiit. the word “ hidia,** in commemora- 
tion of its services in that part of the 
world, from the year 1796 to 1819 

His Majesty has been pleased to approve 
of the undermentioned regiments bearing 
on their colours and appointments, in addi- 
tion to any otlicr badges or devices which 
may have heretofore been granted to these 
regiments, tlie word ** Wt'a,**in commciuo- 
ration of llieir services during the late Bur- 
mese war. — 1st Foot, 2d bat. ; ISih Foot; 
38tli Foot; 41st Foot; 44th Foot; 4,5th 
Foot ; 47lh Foot ; 54th Foot ; 87lh Foot ; 

^89tli Fool. 

His Majesty has lieen pleased to approve 
of the regiments undermentioned bearing 
on their colours and appointments, in ad- 
dition to any other badges or devices wHeh 
have been heretofore granted to those regi- 
ments, the word ‘‘ Bhurtjmre,** in com- 
memoration of their services in the assault 
and capture of thelortified town and cita- 
del of Bhurtporc, in the month of January 
1826:— 11th Light Drags; 16th ditto; 
14th Foot ; 59th Foot. 
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PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY 

(sKR VlKa IN THS RA8l). 

4«A L. Dr. LleuL J. RoUiucm to be cept by 
purch., V. Nepeui prom. ; C. B. N. Ogle to be 
lleut. by purch., v. Robfanon (both 14 Dec.); R. 
Scott to be com. by purch.* v. Harvey prom. (2H 
Dec.) 

IIM L. i>. Aasi8t.suTg. F. Sicvwrlght, from fiOth 
F., to be asalst. surg., v« Campbell app. to Staff 
(21 Dec.) 

13rA L. Dr. R. Miller to be com. by purch.* v. 
Hooper app. to 6th Dr. (21 Dec.) ; R. Hume to be 
com. by purch.* v. Hodge app. to 6th Dr. Gu. (30 
Dec.) 

ICrt L. Dr. H. Brooks to be com. by purch.* v. 
Van prom. (26 Dec.) 

3dFcot» Lieut G. R. Carnac to beoapt. by 
purch , \. Wright, who rets. (14 Dec.) ; Lieut. B. 
II. Burrhell to be rapt, by purch.* v. Munro* who 
retB. : 2d-Lieut A. Irvine, from Ccyl. Regt* to be 
ens., V. Dc Blaquiere prom, in 46[th F. (both SO 
Dec.) 

6th Foot. J. M. Schnell to be ens. by purch., v. 
Connor prom. (14 Dec.) 

im Font. J. W. P. Audain to be em., v. Smith 
dec. (14 Dec.) 

20fA Foot. Ma] H. Barrington, from h. p. lOftth 
F., to be mai., v. Cust prom.; Capl. T. King, 
from h. p. ,35th F , to be mpt.* v. F. Champagne, 
who each, (both 16th Dec.) 

AM Foot. Lieut. A. Gulnnesi to be capt by 
purch., V, Crole prom. ; R. W. D. Flamiitrad to 
he cns. by purch., v. Vaughan prom, (both ,36 
Dec.) 

4*th Foot. Rns. E. Chambers, from 14th F., to 
be lleut. hypurch., v. Dalv^y, who rets. (30 Dec.) 

AXith Foot. Lieut. J. Grant to be capt* v. Ander- 
son dec. (14 Dec>.) * 

46(5 Fitat, Ens. .T. Davies to lie lleut. by purch., 
▼. Parker prom. ; W.(’. Fisher to he ens. by purch., 
V. Davies (both 14 Dec.) ; Ens. P. T. de Blaquiere, 
from .Id F., to he lieut. by purch., v. Taylor 
prom. : R. J. Edmonds to be ens. by purcb.* v* 
Wall prom, (both .36 Dec.) 

48eA Foot Paym. J. O'Keefe, from 12th F., to 
be paym., v. T. Murray, ret on h. p. (28 Dec.) 

hAth Foot. Lieut. lion. A. Harley* from .32d F.* 
to be lleut* v. E. Nugent, who rets, on h. p.; J. 
R. Turner to be ens. by purch., v. .lohnson prom, 
(both 14 Dec.) ; Lieut J. G. Hall, from b. p., to 


Brwtt. Maj. J,- J. SnodgiMs* upon b. p.* mil. 
sec. to M^. Gen. Sir Arcb. Campbell, to be 
col. In army (26 Dec.) ; Maj. H. Dwyer, upon h. 
p. unattached, late aide-de-camp to late Marquis 
of Hastings, to be lleut. col. In army (10 Jan. 27.) 

Attowod to diopoeo 0/ thoir haif-poF* Lleut C. 
Munro* 45th F. (26 Dec.) j Lieut B. FUa Gibbon* 
3d F. ; Capt. St J. W. Lucas* 87th P. (3Q Dee>) 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Atrivatg. 

Jan. 13. Dariust Brown, from Bmnbay 7th 
Aug. ; at Deal.— W^lntcr, from Cape 
of noi>d Ho|>e gh Nov. ; off Margate— «lao Arf- 
thumt Hamiltoii* from Singapore 20th Aug. 1 at 
DeBl.-.2L Fhza Jane, from the Mauritius 6th 
Oct. ; off Plymouth. 

Jan.S. Harvey » Peach, for N. S. Whales; from 
Deal.— 3. Indian Chiefs Gill, for Bengal; from 
Liverpool.— 4. Manderson, and Jjiw 

therCa»tte. Baker, both for Bomba> and China; 
from Deal — 15. Mariner. Norworlhy, for N. S. 
Wales; from Cove of Cork.— 1 7. Atlaa, HIne, for 
Bombay and China; TAfrni/>jr, Warring, for Ben- 
gal; Opmc, Watt, for Madras and Bengal : Har- 
rier, Kindley, for Bengal: Sir Fdward Pagaf, 
Geary, for Madras and Bengal ; Counteen of Har~ 
rottrt. Harrison, for N. S. Wales; Denmark Hitt, 
Foreman, for dy^o , and MadeUne, Cnghlnn, for 
the Mauritius; Binrom Portsmouth— also Marcitlfy, 
Crews, for Bengal ; and Craiffiemr, Ray, tor the 
Cape and Mauritius ; both from Deal.— 20. Hero- 
fordehtie. Whiteman, for Bengal and China ; He- 
pulee. Grfhble, for ditto; and Triumph. Green* 
for Rio, Cape, and Bombay t all from Deal.— 21. 
Dtfke of York. Lm’ke, for Bengal and China; 
from Deal- also General Putnier, Tniscott* for 
Madras ; from Portsmouth. 


PASSEKGFRS FROKFiN 

Per Nimrod, from Penang : Master T. G. Wil- 
liams. ' 

Pn JeelKr, from the Cape : Jas. Carfrae, Esq. ; 
Capt. Thos. T. Harrington; Dr. Tcrtley, <«th 
Regt ; Mrs. Pugh; Miss Hart; Mr. Wyke; Mr. 
Dennis; two steerage passengers ; three servants. 

Per KUza Jane, from the Mauritius: Capt, Kil- 
gou**, bite of the Venue; Mr. Beddard ; Mr. Stef- 
fens 


be UeuL* V. H. R. Cbirke. who exch. (25 Dec.) 

78fA Foot. Ens. E. Aiwsey to be lieut. by purch.* 
V. Hawley prom. ; P. Smith to be ens. by purch.* 
V. Pawiey (both 30th Dec.) 

8Srf Foot. Ens. W. Bell to be lleut. by purch., v. 
Hodgson prom. ; G. Blakeney to be ens. by purch., 
v.BeUibothaODec.) 

97^Foaf. Capt. T. Lynch to be maj. by purch., 
V. (HUs, who rela. (30 Dec.) ; Capt. W. Snow, 
from h. p. 3d F., to be npt.* v. Reeves, Whoso 
app. has not taken place (21 Dec.) 

OeifUm Regt, Lieiit. P. D. Reyne to be capt. by 
purch.* V. Parker, who rets. (21 Dec.) \ 8d-Lleut. 
E. M'Ylcar to be Ist-lieut.* v. Fellowes dec. (10 


PAaSCNGFRS TO INDIA. 

Per Atlae, for Bombay: Mrs. Norris: Miss 
Inline; Mrs. Stirling; Mr. E. Luke, sollcltort 
Lieut Stirling; Ens. T. S. Bond; Messrs. P. 
Shaw. F. Christall, W. 8. Nettleford* and J. W. 
Horkln. radefl^ Mcssib. J. Wood, K. D. Swan* 
and C. W. Down, for the H.(%*ff marine.— For St 
Helena : The Rev. R. Boys* chaplain ; Mr. A. 
Beale; Mr. J. W.*Hoar. organist 
Per Bridgewater, for Bombay : Mrs. B. M. Al- 
len (wife of Lleut. Allen) and son; Mrs. A. Kings- 
bury (wife of Lieut. Kingsbury) and three dao^i- 
ters : Ens. C. St. Thomas, resuming to Bombay : 
Mr. H. W. Morris, solicitor; Mr. A. Amott, aisit 


Apr.) ; D. E. Layard to be 2d-Iieut.* v. M'Vicar lurg.; Mesart. H. S. Gunter; C. Andrews* R. D. 
(21 Dee.): J. B. Thomas to be 2d-lieut by purch., Stuart, and W. Baker* cadets; Capt. BooalBir, 
V. Irvine app. to 3d F. (.30 Dec.) Lleut Allen, Lleut HIU, Ens. Cuztis, Ens. Lom- 
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ley, and Ens. Johneon, H.M/ellth Foot; Lieut. 
Kiugilmry, 3d Foot ; 3!M Boldlen, H.M.'a 

service ; 34 soldiers* wives ; 19 children. 

Brr Lowther Outlet for Bomtmy * Mn. Whiih 
(wife of Lieut Col. Whish) ; Capt and Mn. John 
Saunders, returning to Bombay; Lieut Col. 
Whish, Ma). G. Tweedy, and Capt Hurle, r». 
turning to their duty ; Rev. H. Jefferys, chaplain^ 
and lady ; Miss Elisa Jury ; Mr. D. B. Smith, so- 
licitor; Mr. J. Block, fu8i8t.8arg ; Mr. J. Turner, 
veterinary surg.; Messrs. Came, Macan, and Bate, 
cadets; Messrs. Nott and Jenkins, voluntees, H. 
C.’s marine; 300 soldiers, H.C.'s service; 19 sol- 
diers* wives. 

PfT Herr/ortUltire, for Bengal and China : Mrs. 
Norman; Lieut L. Hull, H.C.’s service ; Messrs. 
J. Hoppe and T. O* Berne, cadets; Capt. Temple, 
and Ensigns Fenwick and Chambers, of H.M.’s 
14th Foot ; Ensigns Norman and Stock, of H.M.’s 
Slst Foot: 173 soldiers of H. M.’s 14th, 31st, and 
38th regts. of Foot : 22 females, wives of ditto ; 
18 children. 

pier Jiuke nf Yorkt for Bengal and China : Sir ^ 
Edward Ryan, rerontly appointed Judge of the 
Supreme Court, Calcutta; Lady Ryan: Miss E. 
Whitmore; Mr. R. Bird; Mrs. Elisa Little; 
Messrs. C. Taylor, T. Scott, R. Trotter, and A. 
Vdney, writers; Messrs. T. Ramsay and J. M. 
Morgan, cadets; Capt Llnlett, Lieut Meredith, 
and Ensigns Greeson and Rawlins, of H.M's 13th 
Foot; Comets Toone and Reynolds, of.ILM.’a 
11th L. Dr. I 175 soldiers of H.M.’s 13th Foot, 
llth L. Dr., and Kith Lancers; 83 females, wives 
of ditto } 0 children. ^ 


MISCCLLAKFOUS NOTICES. 

The Sir Godfrey Webeter, late Rennoldson, from 
Singapore to Londou, was condemned at the Mau- 
ritius on 15th Oct. 

The Mercury (whaler), M’Nally, has been con- 
dmnned at the Mauritius as unseaworthy. 

ThcArethwa and ManUla Packet were lost in 
Torres Straits piai^i to the 18th of .August 

BIUTHS, MARRIAGES,^ND 
DEATHS. 

Dec. .10. In Manchester Street, the lady of Capt. 

J. C. Whiteman, Hon. Company’s service, of a 
daughter. 

Jan. 1. At the Principal's Txidge, East-Indla Col- 
lege, Haileybury, Herts, the lady of the Rev. 
Dr Batten, of a son. 

•— At Barlns Place, near Exeter, the lady of 
Vrignon, Eiq , late of Calcutta, of a son. W 

3. At Chatham, the of Maj. Somerville, 
Hon. E. 1. Company's servlic, of jyK»i« 

27. The lady of George Owen, iKi., of the Se- 
cretary’s Oflllce, East-India L Louse, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dee. 10. At Naughton-House, FifeshJre, W. 
Burnett, Esq., of the Bombay anny, to Isabella 
Morlson, only daughter of A. Pitcairn, Esq., of 
PltcuUo. 

28. At Ciaphoni burrey, William Bruce, jun., 
■on of Joseph Brut.e, Esq., of Gha^epore, East- 


Indies, to Harriet, eldest daughter of Mr. W. Ter- 
ry, of Clapham. 

Jan. 1. At Edinburgh, F. Suter, Esq., of Bhn- 
Upitam, East-Indies, to Elisa, second daughter of 
the late Mr. M’Lean, of Forres. 

3. At Southampton, Capt. G. Paris, of the Ma- 
dras Cavalry, to Mary, ehleit daughter of the late 
Mr. R. Buckland, of that places. 

— At Edinburgh, C. F Hunter, Esq., of Cal- 
cutta. to Jane Napier, only daughter of the late 
W. A. Kellett, Esq., of Cork. 

9. At Okted, near Godstone, Surrey, Mr. Clay- 
ton, of Gray’s-Inn Square, solicitor, to Emily, 
eldest daughter of the late LieuLCol. F, W. Beilis, 
of the Hon. East-lndla Company’s service. 

13. C. Davidson, of Brabant Court, to Caroline 
Frances, eldest daughter of MaJ. Haswell, for- 
merly of the 3d Foot. 

1) BATHS. 

Drr. 31. In James Street, Buckingham Gate, 
^William GliTord, Esq., late editor of the (fuarterly 
Retfiew, In his 7lBt year. 

Jan. 1. Mn. Bunn, of Webb’s County Terrace, 
Kent Road, relict of the late Capt. Bunn, of the 
Hon. E. 1. Coj^pany’s service. 

2. At Shepperton, Middlesex, Dr. John Mason 
Good, M.D., F.R.S., Ac., after a few days’ Ill- 
ness. 

4. At Davenport. Mq). Gen. Sir Charles Hollo- 
way, lateof the Royal Engineen, aged 77. 

9. In Warren Street, Fitsroy Square, Mlsi Elin- 
betli O. Beoger, well known in the literary world 
by the publication of many biographical and his- 
torical works 

10. In Great Conm Street, Dr. John Jones, au- 
thor of the Greek Lexicon, and Other levned 
works. 

15. At Walworth, Mr. Gilbert Jerdon, second 
son of the lat^John Jerdon, Esq., of Ke1so» and 
brother of the late Lieut. Co). Jerdon, of Bombay. 

27. Johanna Catherine, the wife of Copt T. D. 
Burrowes, 4th Light Drags. 

81. At Hoddesdon, General Adolphus Harris, 
aged 82. 

22. At his house, in Rockingham Row, Copt. 
Wm. Clark, of the East-Indla ship George, aged 39. 

23. In York Terrace, Regent's Park, Mii.Giant, 
widow of Chas. Grant, Esq., late one of the Di- 
rectors of the East-lndla Company. 

— - At Lovel Hill Cottage, Berks, James Gum- 
ming, Esq., F.S.A., and late of the offlee of the 
Board of Commissioners fq| the AflUis of Indio, 
in hb 50th year. 

25. At Islington, the Rev. John Evans, LL.D., 
author of the ” Sketch of the Denominotlons *of 
the Christian World,” and of numerous other 
works. 

26. In Codogan Place, Frederick, the aon of 
Lient Ocn. Sir Herbert Taylor. 

In Bryanstone Square, Jamea Allan, Bw in- 
fant aon of Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P. 

Lately. In London, on hla way to Ireland, Copt 
E. A. Evanson, of the 54th Foot, son of Aider- 
man Evonson, of Cork. 

— At sea, homeward-bound fkom Bombay, R. 
A. Walker, aa8lst.aurg. la the H.C.’s slilp Edhi- 
bufght 
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GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


For Sale7 Ftbruary^Prompi 11 Maif* 

Compan^s^Tiochz CoUte-^Sugw. 

X<opnMd.-^offbe~Su8ar<-Ric^ 

For Sale 13 Februatv^Pnmpt 4 Maif> 

romjNinj^o.— Saltpetre— Pepper. 

L<eo*Me(f.->baltpetTe— Pepper— White Pepper— 
Cinnamqo— Mace— Nutmeg! — Caasla Lignea— 
C'aasia fiuda— Sago— Arrow Root. 

For Sale 15 FiAtniary^ Prompt 4 Afop. 

Ltveneed and Prli«frc-T#w/e.— Aloes— Rhubarh— 
Myrrh— famphor— Gum Anhnl— Gum Babool— 
Gum Copal— Gum Benjamin— Gum Ammoniac— 
Olibanum— Borax— Terra Japoniesr— Setina— Sen< 
na Leaves— Cardemoma—Gatogala— Betel Nuts— 
Bces'-Wax— CitraM of Limb— Shellac— Castor OU 
—Oil of Cassia-Oil of Mace. 

For Sate 16 Februartf— ‘Prompt 4 Mag, 

Ificeiuod.- Annatto Seeds— Barilla— Cochineal— 
Safflower— Turmeric— Gum Arabic— Lac Dye — 
Seed Lac— GaUs— Munjeot— Sapan Wood. 

For Sale 19 Februarp^Promjd 8 Juno. 

CSomifianp'o.— Bengal Raw Silk. 

PHoate>lVade.— China, Bengal, and Penian Raw 
Silk. 

For Sale 80 Fdtruary^Prompt 4 May. 

Licensed.— Ivory— Elephants' Teeth— Tortoise, 
shdl— Paddy Bird Feathers— Cane Floor Mata- 
Bamboo Canea— Rattans— Wood— Ebony-Sandal 
Wood— Hemp-Jute Hemp— Soy. 

Fur Sale 6 MarOir-Prompt 1 June. 

Ten. — Bohea. 7^9, <XX) lb. ; Congou. Pdtoe, and 
Souchong, 5,350,000 lb. I Twankay and Hyson 
Skin, 1,800,000 lb ; Hyson, 800,000 lb.— Total, in- 
cluding Private-Trade, 7f500,000lb. 

For Sale 14 March — Prompt 8 June. 

Company’s.— Bengal and Coast Piece Goods. 

PHoafe-Trade.— LongcloUis— Blue ballampores 
-^aftoea— Nankeens — Bnndaimoes — Neckcloths 
—Shawls— Shawl Handkerchiefs— Scarfs— Crape 
Scarfs— Cra]ie Gown Pieces. 


The Court of Directon have given notice, That 
the Goods to be put up at the Quarterly Sale in 
February next, will be arranged in the following 
order:— 

On Tueadttg, the Ifflh Fehrtiary.— Saltpetre, also 
Pepper, Cinnamon, Cloves, Nutmegs, Mace, Cas. 
sta, Cassia Buds, Ginger, Arrow Root, Sago, and 
the like Groceries. 

r)n Thursilay, the I5th Febnraiy.— Aloes, Annl- 
secil, Arsenic, AssafoHlda. Dark, Bees'-Wax, Betel 
Nuts, Borax and Tincal, Camhogium, Camphlre, 
Cardemoms, Castor Beans, Castor OH, Cayenne 
Pepper, Chillies, China Root, Chinabiu or Ver- 
million, Coculus IndIcuB, Columbo Root, Cubebs, 
Cummin Sc^, Dragon's Blood, Frankincense, 
Galanga Root, Galbanum, Gum Ammoniac, Gum 
Anlml or Copal, Gum Beidamln, Gum Kino, Gum 
Mastlch, Gum Myrrh, Gum Olibanum, Gum Tra- 
gacanth. Gum Unrated, Lichen or Moss, Lo^g 
Peppff, Musk, Nux Vomica, Oils Chemical, Oil 
of Cocoa Nut, Opium, Rhubarb, Sal Ammoniac, 
Sealing-Wax, Seeds of all klipis. Senna. Shellac, 
Tamarinds, Terra •Japonlca, Ultramarine^ and 
Zedoarla, and the like Drugs. 

On FHdag, the 16th Fsbrwaiy.— Alum, Amiatto, 
Codilneal, Galls, Gum Arabic, Gum Swmga, Lac 
Lake, 1m Dyot Munjeet, Myrabedanes, Purae. 
Red Saunden Wood, Safflower, Sapan Wood« 
Seedlac, Stlcklac, Soap, Kelp, Barilla, AlkaU and 
Soda, Turmeric, all Woods for Dyeing, and the 
Uke Dry Salterles. 

On Tueedag, the 90th Fsbruory.— Hemp and 
Sunn, Canes and Sticks, China Ware, Coque-de- 
perle. Fans, Ink, ^Mats, Lacquered Ware, Feu- 
thCis, Mother-4f 'Pearl Wore, Paper, Soy, Cor- 
nelian, Agates, Arnmgoe Stones. Beads and Manu- 
factures of ditto, also Coral Beads, Cowries, Ele- 
phants' Teeth and Sea Horn Teeth, Hides, Buf- 
falo Homs and Tips, Mother-o*-Pearl Shells, 
Rattans, Sandal Wo^, Skins, Talc nr Ubruc, 
Tin, TortoisesheU, Tutenague, Ebony Wood, and 
all Woods not used by Dyers, and the like klnda 
of gencral^Merchandlw. 

The same order will be observed jn all future 
Quarterly Sales. 


LONDON MARKETS Wan. 26. 


Sugar.— The demand for Muscovados 
has rather increased, hnt there is no altera- 
tion in the currency— the market is exceed- 
ingly firm. 

In foreign or East- India Sugars there 
is nothing new to report. The public sale 
of nearly 6,000 bags of Mauritius went off 
freely at full prices (54s. for brown, up to 
61s. 6d, for grey) except the Sugars about 
568. and 578. which went rather lower. 

A private contract for SOO'chesto white 


Ilavannah, a liSddling parcel, took place 
to day at^459. 

Indigo.— The indigo sale is approaching 
to a conclusion; 6,018 chests are this night 
gone through, and the report may now be 
satisfactorily given. The low Oude is 4d. 
to 9d higher than last sale, the fine Is. a 
Is. 6d. higher ; the Bengal mid. it 2s. a 
2s. 6d. per lb. higher; the fine Is, 6d. to 
2l. advanced on the prices of last sale. 

Cotton*— Tlie Cotton Market is very 
languid ; 
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languid ; the purchases for the week end- 
ing last night inclusire consist of 

160 Surat SM a .^4d. 

200 Madras 5|d a 5|d. 

50 Bengal at 5jd a 5|d. 

130 Egyptian... 7^d. Duty paid. 
Tka,*— Boheas very iieavy; Congous 
and Twnnkays not so brisk as last week ; 
low Hysons much in demand and Fetching 
Sd. advance. 


if£b. im - 

SALTricTRE — Tlie prices of Saltpetre 
continue to fluctuate considerably as the 
repoets of (leace or War prevail, or rather 
as the price of English Stocks rise or fail, 
the variation of which have always been 
attended with the exactly opposite effect 
on the prices of Saltpetre. There has 
been some business at the highest rate in- 
serted, and the market was exceedingly 
firm. 


Home Intelligence, 




EAST- INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of the Season 1826>27, withiheir Managing Owners, Cominanders, Ac. 
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PRICE CURRENT, J«b. )». 

f fAtr-IKDU mOpUCR. 



Drgpjk to Dyeing. 


^^jEpAtlCR' •••cwt. 15 
AnnliaedB, star • 0 

Borax. Ilcfloed . . . S 

Unrefined, or Tlnort 9 

Uamjihlro 9 

Cardamonu. Malabar Ih 0 

— Cwlon • . • 

Caaila Buds cart. 

Lignea 

Castor Oil th 

China Rout .< • cwt. 

Coculus Indinu 

Dragon’s Blood 

Gum Ammonlat^l^Dip • 

Arabic • • . 

Aisaftistlda 

Bpnjamin ... 

— . Anlml ■ 

— — Gambogiiim... 

Myrrh 

— — Olibamim ■ • • . 

Kino 

Lac Lake 

Dyp .... 

Shell 

Stick . . 

Musk, China «. 

OU. CassU. • 

Cinnamon . 

— — > Cloves . . 

— Mace . 

— Nutmegs 

Opium 

Rnubatb 

Sal AmmonlBi 


Tunnsrlc. Java 


China 

OiUi, In Sorts . 



GMls, Bhie ^ 

Indigo, Floe Blue lb 

~ fiMPuiplaandVlokt 

Good doi do 

Mid. d(s do. 

— ' fine Copper' 

it — Good do. diM- • 

^ MkL dow do 

~ Old. Violet ttUlCwpec 

~ (^ltodEBd4»d.dk.vU 

Itld:hndoid.seiiitydo. 

— ^Gd. ord. harddarkCop. 

— ^^Ord. hvy. hd.endy* do. 

Rice, Bengal White. . • ^cwt 0 45 


r. dT 

V 0 


Patna 
SafBower • > 

Silk, ^ei^l Skein 

— Ditto White ... 
. China • • 

Spices, Cinnamon . • 
— - Cloves . . 

— — Macc ... . 

— Nutmegs 
Ginger 

Pepper. Black 

White .. 

Sugar. Bengal 

Siam and ('hina 

Mauritius 

Tea, Dohea. • •• 

— Congou . . 

Souchong . . 

— Camimi 

Twankay 

Pekoe 

Hyson Skin • 
Hyson . . 

— — Young Hyson • • 
— .M Gunpowder . . . 
Tortoiseshell • . 
Wood. Sanders Red 


cwt. 

lb 


0 

s# 

0 15 

1 3 
0 8 
0 11 
0 11 
0 14 
0 4 
0 2 
0 4 
n 2 

0 15 0 
0 0 4 

0 2 lU 

1 1.1 0 


£ a. d. 


0 18 
1 1 


11 0 
0 0 
1 8 
2 2 
3 3 
3 I) 

3 0 

2 10 

4 9 
4 0 

4 10 

5 0 
0 0 


AU^TRALIAV PRODirCf* 


0 17 

U 


1 M 

2 0 
1 10 
0 2 
0 3 
0 4 
0 S 


0 S 10 

0 3 11 
0 5 0 
0 4 3 
0 5 5 
810 0 
0 0 0 


on. Southern 
— - Sperm .... 

Head Matter 

Wool 

Wood. Blue Gum . 
Cedar 


ton 30 
.. . 60 

ton 0 
• 0 


0 V 
0 0 
0 0 

^ 10 

4 


--35 0 0 




0 8 10 
0 0 5 


DAILY PHICES OF STOCKS* 

JProM the S6M of December 18^, to the 25th of January 1827. 
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THB BOMBAY PRESS. 

Thv refusal of the Supreme Court of Bombay to register a rule or or- 
diiMUtee passed by the local government for ilie regulate of the press at that 
president has given birth to sundry exaggerated reffitions, expressed in 
tumid and magniloquent terms, calculated to excite a belief that some flagrant 
act of despotism had been attempted by the government, which the firmness of 
the judges had defeated. A few observations seem, therefore, necassary to pot 
the subject upon its proper footing. 

It appears that tbe home government (t.r. the Court of Directors and Board 
of Control), conceiving it to be convenient and proper that the same rgguhi* 
tions which had been applied to the press in Bengal, the expediency of which 
had been fidlj recc^ised by a solemn decision of the Privy Council, should be 
cawended to publications at the other prendencies, rccommen(|||l that the 
aforesaid regulation should be adopted, and proposed for t^stration in the 
Sopreme Court of Bombay, in order that it might have the effect of law. 
Two of tbe three judges refused to allow its registration, conceiving (hat It 
was uncalled for by the existing state of the Bombay press. The preamtte 
of the eWcutta ^^ation sets forth, as the ground that Mk 

gabOBkm was inUrauced, foe state of the press at that prqsl^t^, whnneby 
matteri tiindfog to bring foe government, as by law esUMished, Into hotiwd 
andeoBtmpt, and to disturb the peace, harmovy and good orto of society, 
wore frequently printed and drealated. No au^ circumstanees are oonaidered 
l^foejiidgef to exist In Bombay at foe present thnns the Chief Justice nidbl^ 
tiine foat not a single pasw^ or gsin^ word, tending" to bring the govarn* 
asenfiof Bombi^ into hatred nnd eontempt-^ot a sfagle stricture 
or word respeetim)^^ of tite meaimme oj|pivefoaHbf^yi be pefrited out, 
in mq^Bansbey papoTr ^ 

Holding, fooreforab the offoiloa^wlilch these learned peiuonages eniertaite 
foil the ndeptfooaf the fogalalio^ inn only be authorinid by jfeem ote^ 

isMr/cafw.Vol.XXlU.Me.19^ fiS ^ 
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in the Calcutta regutbtion; that they ara not justified in saius 

tiomaf^ aniisure which forms a part of the local law of another presideucy, 
the ground of its possible prospective necessity, they were no 
bound to refuse their aasent to it. 9 

Justice (Sir Edward West ^premising that the court have a right, or 
bound, to consider the expedmney of the measure proposed, is of opi- 
nion that the ordinance is unnecessary; and fiirther, that should any appeal be 
made on the subject to his Majesty in CounciL the arguments upon which the 
Calcutta regulation were defended, and (he^presumes) approved, would be 
totally inapplicable to the present. ^ * 

Sir Ralph Rice, one of the two puisne judges, thinks that rae proposed 
regulation is repugnant#) the Jaw of^Jlngland, and that policy does not 
require it. He, notwithstanding, woulc^ot object to the registry of it, be- 
cause the decision of the Privy Council, in respect to the Calcutta regulation, 
had decided as to the former point ; and with regard to policy and expediency, 
the government the proper judge of such subjects, which the legislature 
had leh: more to the judgment of the government than of the court. 

Mr. Justice Chambers concurs with the Chief Justice in thinking that the 
regulation ought not to be allowed. He conceived that the decision of the 
Privy Council on thi^ Calcutta regulation did hot go the length of deciding that 
it was consonant with the general policy of the Indian government. After 
premising that restrictions upon natural liberty can be justified only by an 
obvious and peypiancnt necessity ; and j^at Iqpal circumstances constitute a 
material consideration in determining thc^pediency of such motters : he pro- 
ceeds to observe, (hat the regulation, which ho conceives to be unnecessary 'at 
the present monicnt^ould in its efibets be most prejudicial to the indepen- 
dence and g^d spfHrof the community. 

Both of the judges who refused their assent to the registry laid grilat stress 
upon the fact of the regulation of passed by the local government, at 
the suggestion of the court, as being adequate to tlie purposes of the present 
measure, and ns making a remarkable distinction between the case of the 
Bombay press, and that of Calcutta when the regulation was introduced there. 
The ordinance of 1825 is copied from the acts of 37 and 38 Geo. HI. passed 
for regulating publication in England. 

No ground whatever is afforded, either by the decision or in the arguments 
of the jtidg^, (br the extravagant remarks made upon the subject, as if the 
effect of rejecting the rule was to invalidate the Calcutta press-regulation. 
No such effect foffdws : for aught that appears to the contrary, the judges of 
Bombay (except Mr. Justice Rice, who, notwithstanding, was in favour of the 
registration) would have decided, in similar circumstances, precisely as thoim 
of the Supreme Court at Calcutta. ^ 

Much additional importance has probably been given to inis a£bir from the 
manner in whiett the elaborate jud^ents on the subject have been published 
in England. The channel chosen for their conveyance to the public is a work 
^fhasedly hostile to the form of government in India, and which id 

perpetually indulging in Iqpd find indecorous vituperations of every tribunal by 
which the Calcutta Regulation has been approved. We do not conclude thM 
thh judgeaarc ao^wUrable fpr this selection rthey are not probably unacquainted 
with the manner in wfaitii tfoy^ve been treated Xin t^mon with other 
Hi respectable personages) in that work; and they would not sureljr condescend 
h to become ^ candidates for its praise. True it b, that these judges are tune 
^eulogised in the publication referred to with as little moderwfion as they were 
^^fprmerly abused. 
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Although jud^ ouc^t ueverto beiudi&rent to public opinkui, they should 
studiously avoid every temp^oo to cojlS^t popularity. Hie fribrnent that i 
judiciiil personage be0Mt eovetPus of vulgar praise^ ipid 
* mmU aui ponit $etum ^ 

ArbUrio jtojiularis aura, 

he becomes more dangerously ytarp^ «nd biassed in his decisions tbaA (f he 
studied to win the smiles of a court. ^ ^ 

The notice of that portion of the Eagljfli public (a very small portion, it 
must be confessed) towhofflli^an affiurs are at^l Jnter^^ting, must have 
been diw^ during the last fe^ years, to the judicim functionaries of Bombay, 
in a.more pertieulor manner than to those of the other tftesidencics, owing to 
the collisions which have strangely bappt^ed betj^en the cdurt ind other 
parties. In 1823, before the coilfirsioii %f th^lkecorder's Court into a 
Supreme Court of Justice, and the aivancement of Sir Edward West to the 
post of Chief Justice, a serious dispute arose betwixtjtjmt learned judge and 
the barristers of the court, by an order of which five^f the barristera 
(including Mr. Norton) were suspended from practice. nn8i24, the case of 
Mr. Fair occurred, in which, at the instance of the judges^' that individual 
was deported from Bombay for misrepresenting (as the judges alleged) what 
took place in the Sup^me Coui^ in a matter whqjein a civile servant of the 
government was stated to have been guilty of a breach of^espcct towards the 
court in his behaviour to a chopdai. In 1825, wc were astonished at the 
publication of Sir Edward West’s charge to the Grand Jury at the Bombay 
Quarter Sessions, wherein thlPpoli^, system of the presideifcy and the pro* 
ceedings of the magistrates are exposed without mercy to pu^ic condemnation, 
and stigmatised in ttte severest terms, although the regulations, by virtue of 
which roost of the enormities were perpetrated, had ten registered in the 
King’d Court ; and it is singular enough, that in the jud^cnt^delivered by 
Sir Edward West on th^^subject of the regulation proposed for the press, he 
labours with great diligence to prove that the court by registering, necessarily 
approved and sanctioned whatever regulations were offered to it. In 1826 
occurred the coUisictn now under consideration ; so thal every year since the 
ehtablishroent of the Supreme Court has been marked by some event which 
seems indicative of a want of harmony between the judicial and executive 
branches of the government. We do not attribute this circumstance to the 
fault of either, -*-to captiousness in the judges, or to an arb^rary temper in 
the executive : we merely remark a singular fact. 

One yrord as to the assertiou that the inff uence of governi^nt excluded the 
proceedings from the Bombay papers: this is not the fact. It is surprising 
that those who mako the assertion should overlook the statement of the 
judges, ip the proceedings themselves, that the Bombay pF^ is prydsely in 
the amne conditioil as the English press ; the restrictions in^ie ease being 
exactly the same as in the other. The reason why these p|oceediDg8 have not 
been, reported in the Bombay papers is, that the editors are naturally appre- 
hensive of publishing what passes in the Supreme Court sinc^the fate of Mr.* 
Fair, who wal^transiiiitted to England owing te^e complain? of the ju(|ges 
tbi^ he admitted an inaccurate report (inaccurate in the most trifling pm^ 
euturs) of the proceeciings of the court. If the. judges feel any me|j;iftcatioii 
at thdr speeches and deebuons being bmitb&m Bombajr papers, they have 
only themselves to Uame. 

2 S2 
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THB INDUN ARMVt 

<> 7b Ihi Editor qf the jd^lic journal, 

St* s I fmeatiy hope that Gapt. Bai]enacli’« recent publication ^ On thl^ 
State of the Indian Arm}*,*' which do^ bonoiff to bis zed for the s^pd^ and 
theinteresteof the state, has rec^|ed the^ntt^tion which the intportance of 
the aolyect demands. « s*m / . 

Xhere is anxibbervation ffi pages of '^|tl^o||k» which seeoit|pjft justice 

to my superiors, Qij^oUeam^, and niyscif^,.l0 cdl for expianatlBn. The 
sentence J^ludn^o is as fallows ; ^ From I8tt to 1813, as is usual in India 
iOntfane of peace with thitiwatiVia statcsf^lhe^affairs of the Bengat'anny were 
nmeh neglected, and indifferentlly admiAtered." This imputation of neg^i** 
gent and indiderent eydndnistratiog, expressed in such um^dified terms, 
would sedkn to apply g^erally to the Local Government, and more espeddly 
to the Concnandeilnn-Cliief, and. their responsible staff, during the extensive 
portion of timd^ specified. I, therefore, Sir, as a party concerned, feel it 
incumbent on me to oiler some reply, not merely by counter-assertion^ or 
protestir^ giBneaaily agaipgt the justice of^uch imputation, but by briefly 
recapitulatii^ variodH beneficid orrangemeats, which^irere adopted during the 
time specified, * 

The eommencement of the period of time'dluded to immediately suc- 
ceeded the most arduous and extensive wi^ in ^Afioh the Presidency of Bengal 
had ever been engaged ; and was consequently followed by the didiearteoiog,^ 
and unpopular measures of reduotion, retrenchment, ai# reform^ necessarily 
attendsBot on a return to peace and peace^establiBbnients* 

Those irksome and invidious Isbours performed, it became no less the duty, 
than it was the anxious desire, of all parties concerj^d in the ara|y adminis* 
tration, to avail themselves of the season of comparative repose^ in ordei to 
iwise the various branches and departments of the service, and to alter, im* 
provs^ or originate, sitah measures of beneficial arrangement as the experience 
acquired of existing defects and deficiencies, during the war, pointed out to 
be iapportant and necessary; as well with the view to the interior economy and 
comfort of the troops, as to the better efficiency of the army, in its public 
estaUiriiments ynd departments for service in the field. 

Accordingly, the noble Commander-iii-Chicf, Lord Lake, previous to his 
departure for in the spring of 1807» brought under the notice xif Go* 

veisunmit, or kdfmasures in train in communication with the MiRtary Board, 
for the 4bUowing knpoxtant arrangements to be submitted to Government^ 
with the view to retision or enactment. 

Firsi, Me Cloiking <tf the Amy, —which, under a defective and firaudulent 
contract, left the troo|>B during the-war, in rags ; often without sleeves, or that 
and other parts of their coats tied on them pieceuneal, owing to evasion aii4 
debgr^ pre^atioa anS delivery of clothing when due. After much con- 
flkJfig dmusaion, eonihined,.wkh legal and other difficuHies to)|et rid of the 
rotten contract^ m system of agency, under officers of the army, was at lei^gtti 
establisbed m IfiMi whiph ^ admirably answered tife ohi^t of rendMmg 
perfect justice and eoinlbi^to the soldier, whil|( the off^ceckonuig fiuMi 
(though a secondaiy considm^of^ was greatly inkprp^. 

^ Secondly, the hoipitaie far Native Chfps«— The Comnmnder-ia«Chief, during 
^his tour aAd sojourn in the upper proviuces, had often heen gHev^ to observe 

tbft 
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itie very iniule^atS'ati^siBttM^^ to the tick the Native eorpt of 

the army, owing th'the^wy wij^Mcted (^)e of , the hospitals, calculated to 
contain pertu^is 80 ot^ SO imtWtsj whitat, dhihig aic||jly periods of the year, 
fVoni 70^ 300, or more, of eadb corps, were laid Ipw with fevers, and agues, 
and faxes., On his Lor^hip’sfhtarii'to ^the Presidency, at the dose of the 
wfOr, lUd was haHy bronght under notice. The humanityand Ifiendity 
of (foyOriM^ wetN^ not appealed to ehdlirjraiiuary 1807, hospitals, oW 

an enlsiirgi^^le add improved 9^ohstrui^o^%lth^i|^d veim and screent ^ 
all ri0|Mi^>ere ordered tMlNS demsiracted for every Native co|ps in thewrviw 
adadditkidllfltivedoceot wasi^ Native corp8,sind 

ho^cds' mVhasar-women wei#e|ttended eO'eil ^ invitations of the army.w 
Camp Equipage ai^Car^^WatUe.--^yLTmg thdt cani|Magna' of 
1803-4-6, Commander-in-C^mftlm'w&Mwei^^ very insufficient ahclinr 
against sun and^n, afbrdcdbydioptvate^ts for the European troOpS^^ 
his MaJesty^S and the Hon. Company’s seiritis^^A teimpf a< larger end better 
construction, with an outer fly, was therefore, on his Excellency’s sd^gestionj 
prepared by the military board ; which was approved and^llsCaUfslied by the 
orders of GoveiWtrient In 1 809. In connexion with this branoft of the sendee, 
a revision also took piece of the public army«icattlc establishment to WbfSb a 
material addition was made, an^ new disposition,^consei|ugi»t ^cd"the extaih> 
sioriof territory and njilltary po^ and stations, in 1808-^-10. * 

JDoolies, Hoipitai Waggons^ and Dooly- Bearers»~^S\m\\nt observation and exs 
perience of the miserably de||ctive dOoly, for the conveyance of the sick and 
Wounded, during the war, lemo the suggestion and adoption of dooHes Of a 
superior audm^e comfortable construction, which were introduced accordmfdy 
thrdii^hout the armjUn 1807. The proportion thereof was also rcrviscd; and 
in connexion therewith, a pattern hospital-waggon, in of the dgoUes, for 
the conveyance of sick and wounded, was made up under the dinsetion of that 
invalQableibttce;r> the IsiS Major Gen. Sir John Horsford, of the Bengal Ar<t 
tflhiry y which was approved and sanctioned by Government, and a proportion 
was allotted to the several corps of the army in 1810. The proportion of 
dooly-bearers was increased, as was also the pay of limt very useful class of 
public 'servants. 

the year 1803, the Bengal army never had the advantage of 
any pioneer corps. On the prospect of the war which then took place,/tl9ree 
companies of pioneers were raised, and the essential services ^ich tbabgS&mt 
little band renderdS during the war, and afterwards at Coroona, impressed 
tteGommander-in-chief with the conviction that the b^ interests of the 
service reqifircd an increased efficient corps of that descrl^ion ; and aoei^ 
iifj^y, hi 1808, a regular corps of pioneers, sappers, and miners, of^eigM W# 
ten companies, was organized and became a permanent and h%hly{iiifNiitaiii 
bMch of the rt^lar establishment : with the exception, however, of the 
B^ro^ii Officers, who were, m|d^ the Want of authority from Snglaad, Only 
horrot^ed lh>m other corps of the line for the duties of the pioneers.^ 

* ft WubbwrvsalWiOine, that the new lunpltale were uSIieceMvIy InfeanaejciMnilvi^ ved -oAmi 
ajMUyewQty eo m^.iliw^tietter, jehoi mmA wh the caw; taut they wew alio wmettlMalUM* 
yi^nfmnea toaujeh^esi^eDqeat^ which occurred In raiwaaaaon oTlW. (end mav oQier 
awtauieiB) when, ftodi Che cstanalTe HSiAalm, aeorai of men^Jpiiimitaveni end tuxea. wwe aeaa'fyllii; 
iMWSIdtelieiplltf wttta<||t«BValw9CarWhhCBorai,w^^Nmdtetli«tMm^ 

SmipcnBv wpediemof tlwiU^ to iskintli N eU m c glt to ftiaedluffdls he^saludi^Jf ttdid not 
tach^UwCtovemmcnttoinsvhtoiisshmjaioraciifftoicecWIN^s FMrmyown 

lent^Ieoiialdi^ahawlliad aailwmoitStotiOflaiSS^ef 

t voto^tfmildbeof any mU, J would ainnnoiialy wia taeftafineClen of at lawl fliwe.coriifl« 
of ijm men each, oTliloete'lidlipeie, andnOMBi, for the ftaigal Pitolileiicy. ' Durfis the late Ava 
war, pkmeen woe calM from Agra and Ochly, ibt service In Sylhet and CadiaSr ! 
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Horu*AriUkry,'^ThM moat essential branch of the aervicei which had 
hitherto mciated on die amalleat poaAble acaie, ns an experimentai eorp8» waa» 
in 1839, increased and organised into an ^cient corps, yieldiag effbcdvo 
force fiir senrice, and 1m adequate foundation for the furdier augmentation 
that has difce been made to it. ^ 

Ordinmee-Driccr#.— Strange as it'kay seem, it is no less true, that^ up to 
the period of time in question, the people employed for that most responsible 
and important duty, were hir^ tu occasion lequlred front among the lahn- 
bitants of the country, and discharged as soon as th^ arere no longer wan^. 

The injurious consequences experienced during the war IK>m such a state of 
things, led to the formation of ad^^laHy organized corps of ordnande-drivers, 
conslating of 89 or 30 AmpKiies, ^ich was accordingly added to the esta- 
h^ment in 1B09-10 ; and the it were regularly clothed and 

^nd, according (to the rules of the sqgilce, and admitted to the benefit of 
the invalid and pensjypn establishment, when disabled by wounds, age, or 
iafirmityf 

Light /ii/antry.— In 1608, a light infantry company was, for the first time, 
established in eiiery Native corps ; and during the same and following years, 
those companies ^ere called out, and temporarily formed into battalions, for 
training and perforating the system and duties prescribed for light infantry. 

difficulties cxpel^ccd by corps in the field and 
on distant desultory service during war, in regard to supplies, as well as in 
time of peace cven^ in many situations, induced the Commander-in-chief Co 
press on the consideration of Government thjg^. expediency and necessity of 
having recourse to the re-establishment of bazars^ with corps respectively. 
The comfort to if(dividtials, and the efficiency of the ppblic service, had in 
time past been essentially promoted under such a system ; and after much dis- 
cussion, consequent delay, the beneficial' measure of regimental bazars was 

established throughout the army, and finally carried ||pto effect in 1810-11. 

C(hnmmariat — Within the period of time in quesfion, the highly importent 
establishment of th# army-commissariat was for the first time planned and 
organized, and finally, parried into effect in the year 1809. 

Ship^JBoard Regulations ^ — for the due &upi)Iy and comfort of the troops, 
European and Native, proceeding on foreign service by sea, received much 
attention, and were beneficially revised and improved. 

Medical Regulations ahd relative Estabhshments.^'^eyr regulations on this 
head had been (fianned and approved from England, priar, I beliasre, to the 
war of 1803-4-5; tint their promulgation was suspended during the war. fa 
1807, those regulations were ordered to be carried into effect. They proved, 
however, on trial, to be very insufficient, and inapplicable to the new order of 
things, by the vast extension of territory, and Increase of military posts and 
stations, which resulted from the terms of peace. ^ It thence^beosme an olgect 
of anxious solicitude with the Commander-in-chief and staff at hegd-qnaftev^ 
to remedy defects in that most importonl branch, and it waaaccordini^y 

determined fram&a new code of regulations for the medical departmeht, to 

be aubtnitfM for^e approbation of Government, Snd that of the Hon. the 
Court of Dire<^<^» That measure was^ccordii^ly proceeded in with m much 
laborious and anxloua uttiiltioii as the current duties of the service! the 
means of collecting iniofmatibn and opinions allowed ; and although, from 
various causes of unavcudable delay, the new code, of regulationa was not 
U^finally sanctioned ai d wried into effect until 1810, ^ey were actually pre- 

piuned 
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pared and arranged wMbin the period of tHlUe ipipiigiied, and the several par- 
ties who had cotitriboted to bring them to naturitjij^cived through the 
Supreme Government the* special approbation of tK Uon, Court of Di- 
rectors, for the performance ol that intricate, but interesting duty* 

Ordtumce Deparlmenlf ^--^The wants and the deficiencies 

fdt during the war^ in these dfipartments, whilst operations were carrying on 
800 and 1,000 mitei iiom tfah tfain source oi^au^ply, (t)ie arsenal of Fort 
Wilfiam) led, on the ygtufn of peai^ to a revised an4 extensive arrangement 
A gnmd depot for OVery requisite for rieges and field service was established 
at Agra, as the principal frontier ma^ripiaiNcw proportionih of ordnance, 
military 8tores,^ainmuiiition, &c. were ad^ed thfoughout the magesines and 
depots under Ikmgal Presidency^ lideiilby the sngge&tions and labours'^ 
the excellent officer b^re mention^i«:who was at the head of the artillery^ 
and which were progressiyply carried into effect through the several fiepart- 
ments of the Cdmmander-in-chief, the Military Board, and the Goverfiiwt, 
within the period alluded to. 

Barrack atid ^uUdirifft Departfttentc.^"l\\G system in regard to these de- 
partments Was also revised, and officers were 8j)ccially appointed, whose duty 
it was to prepare,«iind submit for approbation, plans, c!|rip)htcs,-&c. for aU 
public buildings; which, as wc!f as the repairs Of barracks, atables, Ac. 
were constructed under their supcrintendance, with g^fixed staff-aliowahce, 
submitting their accounts of expenditure, on honour, through the Military 
Board, to Government. ^ 

Widowi and Orphans.-^'Ko regulation or scale of provision, in the way of 
pension, feir the^widows or orphans of the Native soldiery, had been esta- 
blished in Bengal ; but cases, in which the favourable conddcratlon of Go- 
vernment waff deemed necessary, #erc never brought to the noticO^^of the 
Commandet-in-chiff^ without being specially recommended, and always ob- 
tained the libskul at^ifrien efi^Government. 

But I mus| i^t^trespass unreasonably on your valuable fkigesr I trust. Sir, 
enough has been said, ilo^prove that the affairs of the army were neither 
negligently noa«,!ndifferently administered, when it is considercck that the 
variotts inspoitatftt arrangements above briefly noticed, were adopted during 
the period of ^ime Ih question, and carried into effect, in conjunction warii the 
performance of tliie current duties of the service^ wliich were enojrmously 
increa6e<) bf^shelilbsuks of the preceding war; and devolved qp the oQces and 
officers of Govecninaeit a degree of Igborious Cxertionrand assiduity, greatly 
8arpassiDg,in that Respect, any other offices under the Britisb'tirown.f • 

In thedi8cbat|e of those duties, the crying eyil and defect in the military 
system, o>#iAg^ to ^ewant of "htablished provision, and meads Jor the con- 
veyance of theiiafegag^an^ccessaries of the natiy;e troops, whi^Wn service 
or man^d^wegfiot oliBrlooked. That evil had, of course, progrestivcly iu- 
craased, as otig po^essions and icope of military oporationg wprQi||Mtt6nded ; 
and altboogh no general ilbgulation was brought to ffiatmify in tlmt respect, 
the attentioi^of officers^commanding divisions was greeted to uie subject, 
with the accoi||pg to local circumatances of country, 

Ac., for the adoptiism ^ afNgtwent arrai^emeot; ^d 1 have reason to 

Juow 

IiWd 


• tTie tote IMor«d«ii Sir J 
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know that hfcd tlie distinguibhed and latncoted oftccr, Kthc i^tc Li^ut^-Col. 
George flW!) who sneceeded tne* in the office of^ Adj^tanthOeneraflt t>ecii 
spaced' tOtbenefet tli(^in^ and gov 9 minent i)y eminent talenl^s end zeal, 
the V>Dg practical ci^erience he had acquired throngh all the stages of the 
ser^ibi^ ftom'the year i776*^Mip ^ the cc^nm^nd^of an^importapt ffontier 
iHvisionV during* jcoeral prccedin|^Sears,---wdpld »hot hare Iqst ifigM rfdiat 
essential object until a regula^jpeMlMfient sjialein was eiftblji^ea. 

Such an arran^ment 'floweret, I fea^ yet reix^ns*^^ in iM 

service; but it is feryeiftly to be hoped, tlmt a late lamil^bla cgtaStrophewill 
not i^il to coi^ince the anthor^es a# homo and abroad of^be indlspensabte 
neqeb&ity for us adoptiob, whiS, I am satisfied, dbtl dl|^ed ihtO effect 
^ means to be mutually contriba^|||^ between governmdH^jM|f%heii^ops,'at: a 
iiciing expense of no consideratidn to any party wRh the ined- 

cttlabl* benefits, in regard to individual comfort and^ublic effiSlencjv'whfdi 
could not fall to result from it. ^ s 

The occasion of carrying such a mqggure itito effect wdhkl be*V€rjF Siut* 


able for revising the tent- allowance rc^laticds for ^ EurojMK^ dlficbrs.^ 
Thdse now in fbi|^e*werc, I believe, first adopted in 1781, ana kj^vd^fidt since 
been altered, ffl^vast ex tendon of territory sinic that period) the'eonse* 
quent additional whr and tear and loss of cattle, togeth&with thd' enhanced 
prise of cdttle, of grdn, aifd camp-cquipage materials, cqj^s for ssale dddilioh 
to that scale of allowances ];--and at the same time the regulatiqins for the 
monthly muster ahd inspection of the camp-e||iipagc op provided fof, diould 
be duly enforced, and in like manner the maremng qgtablishmentfoi ^e baggage 
of the troops should be regularly mustered and inspected. 

At the same time small uniform tents should be prescrihld fi>r the Native 
commissioned officers, which would add t(^their own couifpst^imd Obviate the 
objectftloablc resource of their mixing with the privatqg, |nj^ fobbing them of 
appition of their scanty accommodation. 

It is not in puro^se, Sir, to discuss the severaf t^iesfin in ^es- 

tion: — ^its contents are of great Interest and iffipdlLnn^ ^i^inaDy of fhp 
suggestions it contaifis are well Observing the best ccwsideiillbil oTthe con- 
stituted authorities pi'|s|^id|^OTCr the affairs of our great orimal «mpirj|U 

I cgnnof, however, ""^ondtldb i^ithout offering the tribute 1 k 
currence in tb^authol^^ jint aj^reciation of the charact^and merits df thd 
native Soldiery : it doci equfli #onour to his professional ^clniMdMioa and 
the goodfiCte of his h^rt. * 

I entire!/ agree with the opinion expi^ssed, that th^^hl|Vfi|4 |ffe b6t 
that description o^eople for whom corporeal punishment is i^iftdble or nfl^^ 
sary ; but instead of its totarabolitiqn, I ab4||||f rather suggcfftVfi|nbiA 
still remayi,%& at present, optional with Morts-mateiai^o^waiP' mi£l puhtah- 
^ men! onstht score of thC disgrace it is calcuta Al ^ 

' considered a standing regulation of the service, that whenever suck iM^bce 
may be pf^bnofin^hd, it i^ould bo commuted into (fispi$sioii4Mdf aadrfi^>— 
Thus would^the pride and feelings of the troops be cherished, whilst'evtey eii4 
6f discipline woul^^bclktamed, by rid^g the ^y of ever^ ^ 


lam,^ 

* • Hei 
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LEGENO OP THE HINDOO TEMPLE AT TRITCHENDOOR. 

^CanclatUdfromjfkt SOG.] ^ 

Soobramonier, smiling at the I^eahee's rq>ort of the Asurauls* intention* 
ordered Veerabawgoo and the other Ettoo Verauls, ivith their respective forces* 
to be prepared* and detached thgpi to ^p»a^^AgniiDOgum*s march. They 
found his army connderably stranger than ^eir own; notwithstanding which 
they engaged with undaunted courage. In tte onset they attacked the two 
sons of Banoogapen and their force* and des^oyed l^he whole of them with 
the sword and arrows ; thc^ then attacked j^nimogum and iftt party ; but* 
soon after* finding 4thembelveB unequal to -Mp* retreated. He singly attacked 
four of the Ettoo Verauls (considering dl^dtsidiled force beneath his noticd||i 
and after ajshort confliol with theint<4ie caused the appearance of an enctmnted 
cord (since be was well dhrsed In the art of magic)* which* by his orders* 
bound them together^ and transported thorn to the Sea of Milk* into which 
they were plunggd. Bqt the itthment Veerabawgoo missed his brothers* and 
knew what had happened to them* he drew an arrow from bis quiver* and* after 
a short pra} er* darted it with such force that it flew to the Sea of Milk with 
inconceivable swiftness* cut the magical cord which bound the four Verauls* 
and enabled them to fly back through the mtherial region and join him ii| 
camp. 

Veerabawgoo was so cxtremjjy irritated at the action of Agniinogum* that 
he ordered hia brothers to wltmfraw* and leave the punishment of Agnimo|u^ 
exclusively to him. He then challenged him and his whole force* calling 
him to face him if he had any spirit. They both fought the whole day with 
swords, without intermission* and in so desperate a manner* that Aguimogum 
was at length di^lfied by the wounds he received, and fell sensotesa on the 
ground. The reipaid][|f^f his army fied to their capital* and Veerabawgoo* 
after haviilg closed tbe bead of ^Agnimogum to be tbevered from the body* 
collected his iqjpiy* and returned triumphantly to l^oobram§nicr* 

Tlie news of the fall of Agnimogum enrag^ tbe tyrant Soorapurponn to the 
highest degreey.nnd, declaring that he wotdd no longer bear with Soobramo- 
nier^]^ ordered the best part of his formidable tS be Ip readiness : but bis 
fourth and youngest son* named Hrrennieq* obeyed ^tbat Soobrainonier and 
his host were unworthy his notice ; that he ^berpfbre remain 4n his capi- 
tal* and send him to fight them. 'J'hoitgh th^qlmt thought more seriously of 
Soobramop|er-’B pow^* yet he was ap confi)|i^ of hfs own sopenocity* and 
so blinded by; thhadiUations of hig dpurt* t'ia|4ie permitted his soil Errepnien 
to take the goibmand of a nej|g||detronger eriny. 

Vperabawgfip^adtanc^ witlHIKmole force* and meeting Errannten* a very 
smart enga^emrat^ok |i)aoe^ ib greatest part of £rrennicn*s ibree were 
showers of arrows. . , 

Xbegiantttbegq^tacked^eerabawgoo, and for sqme timefou|dtt^h great 
fury^ but Veerabawgoo^^witb the greatest dexterity* parriftd hjs attempts^ 
Errennien* hayij te received many v/ounds* fopnd himself incapable of conti^ 
nuii^ tbecomibttlaijf longer f |e tberefbre invoked Buttra Cauley* to come to 

* BiittraCfeiit«y*nrX*ulhr* toNgibdelsBSso^ilcMt MuttsHwassiatoliftVsBsn ones Uie irlO 
or tevsn: Sbs Wsis«/Ditt*fifln^An4 tcnillc smwirsa^s. Hsicmi noriflcsi warssliciiiitly oAtad to 
hw, teordw toptcMm meolMawllsr Vfageanca Tlie IHmehm sm taUiiSidfty faigiMtetssdoC 
bsrt conN^iiSBtty sai^tuliiRO olbrlnss aiagciiMrslly mftdsto hat. ^ 

XmtCicJiwm. Voi.EXin.No.I35. 8 T> 
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Ins assistance. She instantly appeared with her female force, and encountered 
Veerabawgoo ; the Amazons displayed the greatest prowess at the onset, but 
the powerful arrows darted at them by the Ettoo Vcerauls soon disabled them, 
and they were defeated. Buttra Cauley herself ri&w engaged Veerabawgoo in 
great wrath } upon approaching him, he took hold of her hair, and giving her 
a terrible shake, lifted up his lance to slay her : but her petition for pardon, 
and assurance of her ignorance of his quali^, procured her release. She was 
commanded to quit the field of battle, and never to make a similar attempt in 
future, which she promised to So, and vanished. Errennien then took the 
form of n fish, and plunging into the sea, made his escape. He never after- 
wards made irs appearance, but is supposed to exist unto this day. 

The news of the defeat of Errennien and his army having reached Soorapur- 
pana, he deputed his brother, Singamoga Sooren,* to take the field. This 
terrible monster mounted his armed riiddum, drawn by a great number of 
elephants, yauUies^ and horses, and marched at ,the head of a formidable 
army, accompanied by his ministers, who were also great warriors. 

Veerabawgoo remained encamped on the field of battle, and having learnt 
of Singamoga Sooren’s inarch against him, he ordered a part of the Boothaga- 
numguls to meet his van ; they did so, and a wartn combat having ensued, 
they were routed by the Boothaganumguls ; but the main body of the army 
arriving soon after, a general battle took place, and the enemy was compelled 
to retreat; whereupon Singamoga Sooren, with a select force, attacked the 
Ettoo Veerauls and Boothagannmguls with such fury, as compelled them to 
retreat in turn, lie then darted eight ustr^s at once against them, and 
made them fall into a swoon. Veerabawgoo thereupon attacked the monster 
Singamoga Sooren, and both from their armed ruddiims despatched niiincrotis 
arrows and other weapons at each other. Veerabawgoo darted an arrow at 
the prodigious flag fixed on the summit of his adversary’s ruddum, and made it 
full. This incensed him so, that he sent n magical cord, w'hich, having dis- 
abled Veerabawgoo, bound him and the Ettoo Vcerauls together, and in an- 
stant transported them beyond the Seventh Sea, and left them in that part of 
the earth where reigns impenetrable darkness. 

Naruden Reshce reported this circumstance to Soobramonier, who imme- 
diately commanded the Suttce^-Veloydom (a lance given to him by Easuren, the 
Almighty) to fly with all speed to the Land of Darkness, and having cut the 
magical cord, to convey the Nava Vcerauls safely over to him. 

Within a few minutes' the Suttee appeared escorting them. On their arrival, 
Soobramonier observed to Veerabawgoo that he might now remain quiet, since 
Singamoga Sooren was too valiant,, and in every respect their superior, and 
therefore that he would himself engage him. They intreated Soobramonier to 
suffer them to engage the monster once mordH^ut he assured ^hem of their 
inequality, and desired that the office of subduing Singamoga Sooren might be 
left to him. So ardent, however, was their desire to punish the monster, and 
to slay him with their own hands, that they persisted in their request, and 
appeared affronted at Soobramonier’s opinion of their incapacity to contend 
with him. Soobramonier therefore complied with their earnest desire ; but no 
sooner did they renew the combat with Singamoga Sooren, thant he despatched 
another magical cord, which bound them all together, and transported them 
in the twinkling of an eye to Othiagw'ry Purvddom»j' 

The 

• fitogamog^ the second brother of Soompurpana. He was bom with a thousand Ikm't A im 

and two thousand hands, and wore a thousand crowns of inestimable values The breadth of his 
breast Is said to have been thirty miles, or rather the distance from one shoulder to tlie other, 
t The name of a mountain from whence the sun rises. 
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The report of this second transportation of the Nava Veerauls provoked 
Soobramonier greatly. He marched immediately at the head of his army, and 
having joined that of the Nava Verauls on the field, commenced a battle 
with Singamoga Sooren w^^h inexpressible fury. Many millions of arrows 
and other destructive weapons were darted by Soobramonier against the Asu- 
rauls, every one of which destroyed thousands of themf and though opposed 
with equal fury by the Asurauls, yet not a single individual of Soobramonier’s 
host was slain, becapse the whole«>were celestial beings : on the contrary, the 
array of Singamoga Sooren sustained considerable loss. Finding himself on 
the point of being subdued, he, by the power of magic, drew the whole of 
Soobramonicr’s Boothaganuinguls towards him, and lifting them with |iis two 
thousand monstrous hands, threw them into his mouths and swallowed them. 
Soobramonier and the immortal gods remained untouched. Singamoga Sooren 
now congratulated himself on his certain victory, and blew the chank with 
such force, in token of his joy, that the whole of the upper and lower worlds 
resounded with the noise. This circumstance put the Devergiils into the 
greatest consternation, and many of them retired from the scene of battle to 
escape from the pursuit of the Asurauls. 

Soobramonier was exceedingly exasperated at the action of Singamoga 
Sooren ; but before he proceeded to punish him for his presumption, he ques« 
tionod the monster whctlier he could prevent his arrow from hurting him ; and 
being answered with defiance, Soobramonier darted an ustrom, winch split his 
breast, and as he covered it with one of his hands, to prevent the Boothaga^ 
numguls from flying out, Soobramonier sent a second ustrom, which hit bis 
forehead and caused him to falf! As he insensibly took off his hand from bis 
torn breast, the whole of the Boothaganuinguls flew out from his breast, nos- 
trils, and ears ; and having thus disabled him, Soobramonier sent a shower of 
arrows, and destroyed the residue of his army. 

Vistnoo and the other gods who had absconded now made their appearance, 
and blew the chank in token of Soobramonier’s victory ; who thereupon made 
use of the iistra jcbom, and sent two arrows to the aforementjoned Othia- 
giirry Furvadoin, which relieved the Nava Verauls, and brought them safe 
over the sens to camp. 

Singamoga Sooren soon after recovered from his swoon, and finding the 
whole of his force destroyed, he roared out dreadfully, and with inexpressible 
rage attacked Soobramonier, darting arrows and ocher weapons with his two 
thousand hands : but he despatched a number of drawn swords, with com- 
mands to cut off the heads and hands of Singamoga Sooren ; no sooner, 
however, were they cut ofij than they instantly grew again. The whole of 
them were a second time cut off, and finding them grow a second time, he 
commanded them to stop, and they stopped accordingly. Singamoga Sooren 
remained with a single head and two hands ; and Soobramonier sent bis lance, 
and severed them from his body. 

Soorapurpana having now no other chief to send, left his capital, at the 
head of a most formidable gigantic force, and attacked the host of Soobra- 
monicr in so furious a manner, that they found it impracticable to resist, and 
retreated in great confusion. 

Vecrabawgoo then opposed the giants, and slew a great part of them ; but 
finding himself beset by fresh troops, and becoming much fatigued by the 
battle, he fell back, and informed Soobramonier of his inability to continue 
the engagement any longer. Whereupon Soobramonier advanced, end by 
darting arrows and other formidable arms, which showered upon the Asurauls, 

2 T 2 slew 
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riew the whole of them* Soorapurpana then commanded all his adherents in 
the 1|008 undoms to assemble on the field of battle* 

Those from the first undom appeared instandj, and attadced.Sodbramonief 
with the utmost fury, but were soon subdued j Soobramonier, in aider to pre- 
vent them from being reaniinatecl by the tyrant, made use of the. Agni Jebom 
(a prayer invoking the god of fire to obey his commands), and darted an 
arrow, which, as it flew, ejected an innumerable quantity of fiery darts, 
which showered upon them and consumed the whole of the tyrant’s force. 

Soorapurpana then commanded the Asurauls from a second undom, and 
upon their attempt to attack Soobramonier, the latter destroyed them with his 
arrows ; they were succeeded by a fresh reinforcement from the third undom, 
upon whose appearance in battle, Soobramonier passionately opened the eye 
on hii forehead^ and they were burnt and reduced to ashes. 

At the attack of the Asurauls from the fourth undom, Soobramonier, having 
laughed with rage, they were consumed. He then, in order to accelerate the 
destruction of the Asurauls, darted his powerful arrows, commanding them to 
shut the gates of the different undoms, and to slay all those who might 
attempt to join Soorapurpana; and this order was accordingly obeyed. 

Finding that the Asurauls were prevented from coming to his assistance, 
Soorapurpana personally engaged Soobramonier with the gi*eatest rage, and cut 
down the flag from the top of the Swainy’s ruddiim ; at which exploit the 
tyrant having joyfully blown the chank, Soobramonier, with a single arrow, 
not only brought his flag to the ground, but also destroyed the sixty horses 
which drew his ruddiim. At this VistniSo blew the chank in return. ' Soora- 
purpana, having summoned another armed ruddum, renewed his combat with 
Soobramonier with redoubled energy, and flying to the different undoms with 
the utmost speed, he forced open the gates ; but before the Asurauls could get 
out, Soobramonier despatched the radiant chnckromf the vegerayoudoniy a short 
handspike, an iron pestle, and a goondon Umdyf^ which five instruments flew, 
and having completely destroyed the Asurauls throughout the 1,008 undoms, 
returned to Soobramonier. 

Soobramonier pursued the tyrant into the difierent undoms, but conld not 
find him. Upon entering one of them, finding that impervious darkness reigned 
throughout, Soobramonier had recourse to the agni jebom, and having shot 
an arrow, the magical obscurity vanished, and Soorapurpana was cKscovered. 

He then attacked Soobramonier, and after a smart single combat, he fled 
into all the undoms pursued by Soobramonier, fighting with him in every one 
of the 1,008; but finding that he could not conceal himself in them, he des- 
cended to JemdooihewoOff and opposed Soobramonier, who then shot a fiery 
arrow and destroyed the tyrant’s ruddum. He then transformed himself into 
the shape of a monstrous bird, and flew about picking up the Deverguls ; 
whereupon Soobramonier commanded Deventhren, their king, to come to him 
in the form of a peacock, which he mounted, and pursuing the tyrant in his 
mthereal flight, destroyed him by his vegerayoudom. Soorapurpana then took 
his own gigantic form, and having flown to Makawira Hurvadom,$ brought 
from thence two sorts of green leaves, which possessed the virtue of Ireani- 
mating the dead. No sooner did the wind from these leaves touch the dead 
Asurauls, than they arose, and vigorously attacked Soobramonier, but he 

instantly 

* a truachaon. saM to be broad and ponderoue at tb* extremity, hut tapering where the 

bend nokulL 

t Probably ihc inland of Ccyhn. 

^ The lofty and sacred mountain of entire gold before-menthmed. 
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instantly destroyed them by his fiery arrows. The tyrant then caused mt 
impervious darkness throughout this Jcinboothewoo» and taking advUnti^ 
thereof, annoyed Vistnoolmd Bruma, and the other lesser divinities, to such 
a degree, Ihat they called upon Soobramonier to protect them : who thereupon 
took the suttee veloydom (the destroying lance] in his hand, with the intention 
of commanding it to crush the tyrant at once, but as the mystic, or delusive 
obscurity, which he caused, had instantly vanished, Sool>ranionier chased him, 
and induced him to return to the field of battle, where he suddenly appeared 
in the shape of Bruma, with four heads and eiglit hands, to circumvent Soo- 
braroonier, and thereby prevent him from encountering him ; but Soobramo- 
nier, having readily known him, shot an arrow at him (after invoking Bruma), 
which deprived the tyrant of his false shape, and caused him to stand before 
Soobramonier in his real and natural form. After a short and severe engage- 
ment, the tyrant suddenly assumed the form of Vistnoo, mounted on his 
favourite garuden ; but no sooner did Soobramonier think of Vistnoo (the 
preserver), than the fictitious form vanished. He then assumed the form of 
Seeven, and appeared mounted on bis bull ; but upon grasping a weapon, 
called sheva-uitrom^ the fictitious form of Seeven also vanished. Soobramo- 
nier suddenly saw a lofty inangoe tree standing before him, and knowing it to 
be the tyrant, drew his sword and advanced towards the tree to cut it down ; but 
it also vanished. The tyrant Soorapurpana then appeared in his original form, 
and having attacked the Sawmy Soobramonier, the combat lasted six days, dur- 
ing which time Soobramonier having chased Soorapurpana throughout the seven 
tipper and seven lower logiims, the D^erguls, and all the celestial host of Soo- 
bramonier, were under the greatest consternation, not knowing where he was. 
On the sixth day the two ccmibatants re-appeared on the field of battle, when 
Soobramonier, with the suttee veloydom, gave him a decisive blow on the 
breast, and split him in two. The monster fell, but the parts of his tom 
body took the form of a cock and peacock. Soobramonier then, with the 
view of convincing the t3Tant who he was (he being a ray, or essence, of the 
most infinite and eternal God), suddenly rose and exhibited his godlike form 
in such a manner, that he filled the universe with his immensitj', and having 
thereby manifested himself to be the immediate essence of the omnipotent and 
omnipresent supreme Creator, and in so brilliant a manner as far exceeded 
the meridian suui^the tjTaiit was immediately shocked at the idea of his having 
so ignorantly attempted to encounter with the sou of the Almighty Seeven, 
and becoming at that moment filled with wisdom, ho approached in the foTO 
he assumed, to prostrate himself and petition for pardon. But Soobramonier 
immediately changed himself into his former shape, as a mighty warrior; this 
caused a change of sentiment in the breast of Soorapurpana, who, considering 
Soobramonier as an impostor, flew with amazing swiftness all over the field of 
battle, and picked the Devcrguls and other subordinate divinities ; whereupon 
Soobramonier having shot an ustrom, commanding it to seize the cock and 
^peacock, it did so, and brought them both to the presence of Soobramonier, 
who upon drawing the suttee veloydom to destroy them, Soorapurpana roared, 
and fkving submissively declared his ignorance, and confessed his criminality, 
entreated that his life might be preserved, and that he might be kept as a 
vehicle for him to ride upon. Soobramonier complied with his earnest desir^ 
and having mounted the peacock, fastened the cock to the flag on the summit 
of his ruddum, and rode triumphantly into camp. The Trimoorty and 
other immortal gods, at this joyful event, accompanied by the holy Reeshees, 
appeared aloft in the mtherial regions in refulgent majesty, and causing a 
* shower 
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shower of all manner of scented flowers to fall on the mighty conqueror of the 
Asurauls, they displayed much joy on the occasion, since the heavens re- 
sounded with all manner of music, and the hedVenly beauties danced in 
unison before them. ^ 

Soobramonier having thus vanquished Soorapurpana, and subverted his 
gigantic tyranny, commanded the King of the Seas to fly to the capital of 
Soorapurpana; and having released the thirty-three crores of DeverguU from 
slavery and imprisonment, to destroy the whole dominion by an inundation. 

The moment Soobramonier was joined by the enslaved Deverguls, he 
returned triumphantly with all his celestial host (which consisted of 330,000,000 
of Daivei-b) to Srijeyenteeporam (Tritchendoor), from whence he sent De- 
venthren to take possession of his dominiSn. 

Vistnoo, the preserver, then created two most beautiful and radiant females, 
whom he married to Soobramonier; and after the marriage was over, the 
gods, and Reshces were permitted to return to their respective places of 
abode. 

Soobramonier was so much delighted with this spot, on account of its being 
situated on the sea-shore, on account of the Tamhrawaney river being close at 
band, and on account of its disemboguing within five miles of it, that he 
fixed upon this spot for his residence. The Triinoorty, and most of the demi- 
gods, also expressed themselves much pleased with this spot, and promised to 
remain also and adore him here ; but upon observing to Soobramonier that 
this place was destitute of Brahmins to perform the various poojehs for him, he 
sent for 2,000 families from Ayotce,^ established them at Srijeyenteepo- 
ram, and enjoining them to believe in him, and to perform at all times the 
poojehs with fidelity and scrupulous attention, promised to grant their wishes, 
to preserve and prosper them and their generation, and when they finished 
their earthly probation, to receive their souls into his paradise. 

In the month of Arpasi (October) a feast is annually observed and cele- 
brated in coinnicmoration of Soobramonier’s successful war with Soorapur- 
pana, the great giant, once the king of the fourteen worlds, and of his defeat 
and the extirpation of the whole race. 

* Far to lire north, be>'ond Bcnircs, which was afterwards the birth-place of Ramsh. 


SONNET. 

I i)iii:AMF.n I saw the human heart expand. 

Like to a hall which opes its portals wide; 

From whence there issued forth a motlqy band. 

Of various hues and habits. I descried 
Rage, stalking like a lion in his pride, 

With glaring demoii-eyc : Pity, her hand 
Aye to her cheek upturned, with aspect bland : 

Joy frisking to the lute, as mad with wine; 

Whils‘ Melancholy seemed to droop and pine 
To see his frolic. Hope tripped blithe along, 
Chaunting aloud a soft responsive song, 

Pointing where pearls and rosy garlands line 
Her sweet seductive path; whilst pale Despair 
(lazed at the way she led, but durst not follow there. 


H. 
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PROJEdTS^FOR THE INVASION OF INDIA. 

The rupture between Russia and Persia, by inciting public attention in 
Europe towards the British interests in the East, has revived the question as 
to the practicability of invading India by a land expedition from Europe. 
Some journalists in England have recently adverted to this scheme, rather, 
indeed, for the purpose of exposing its folly: but the writer of the following 
remarkable article, which has lately appeared in a French paper,* maintains 
the feasibility of the project, and considers our vulnerableness in that remote 
quarter as affording the means of keeping us in check in Europe 

A great deal was said, at one period, of a military expedition to India, of which 
Buonaparte had conceived the idea, and in which Russia and Persia w'cre to concur. 
Some persons have been inclined to cast doubts upon the project. It is, notwithstand- 
ing, certain that the man who found the boundaries of Europe too narrow for him, 
entered, during the time of his highest power, into secret plans, which proved, beyond 
a doubt, the he had conceived tlicidea of striking England at the heart, by Overturn- 
ing her commercial establishments on the Ganges, and throughout the peninsula of 
India. Whatever doubts may be entertained of the practicability of his bold project, 
there are none entertained at present of its having been contemplated. We ourselves 
saw, in 1815, a memorial at that time deposited in the State Paper Office of the Minis- 
ter of War, entitled ** The Campaign of liidostan.” We are rather inclined to be- 
lieve that the declaration of war made in 181i2 by Buonaparte against Russia, princi- 
pally arose from tlic refusal of tlie Empeior Alexander to participate in an enterprise, 
the object of which was, the ruin of the^ower which, at that time, formed the sole 
counterpoise to the great empire. If there was any necessity for recurring to proofs 
which attest the reality of this project, we should find, at least, one in the mission with 
which General Gardanne was charged to the sovereign of Persia. That ambassador 
went to Teheran, accompanieil by a great number of officers, intended, without doubt, 
to organize and discipline the Persian army. But the most authentic jiroof is to bo 
found in the inemorial which we have just monlioncd, which is probably the same that 
was recently published, and which contains, not only the plan of the expedition, hut 
the route of the forces that were to carry it into execution, the means of providing for 
their subsistence, &c. ; all of which are detailed with a military precision, the merit of 
which soldiers only can appreciate. According to tfifs memorial, the expedition was to 
set out from Asterabad, a city situated at the southern extremity of the Caspian Sea. 
This point of departure is nearly the same as that formerly chosen by Alexander, and 
in our time by the last conqueror of India, Tamas-Koali-Khan. It was intended to 
take the same route which was followed by the Macedonians and the Persians, namely, 
that of Candahar and Kaboul, and thus to reach the banks of the Indus. The memo, 
rial affirms that, once arrived at that river, the expedition would find that It had sur- 
mounted the sole difficulties which space, climate, and deserts, oppose to such an enter, 
prize. Without affecting to undervalue the dangers of so long a march through unin- 
habited countries, traversed by mountains and rivers difficult to cross, we arc compelled 
to adroit, that since these olistacles have been surmounted by a Greek army, at a time 

K hen military discipline had not attained all its perfection, it is not impossible Uiat a 
lUropean army in our days should do as much. At the same time, we know that 
Engird believes in the possibility of such an enterprize, and that, for the preserva-* 
tion of her establishments, she does not trust entirely to her army of sepoys. In this 
respect we look upon the publication of the memorial as useful. It is of some conse- 
quence that the Britisli cabinet should know how possible it is to raise against it the 
discontented population of India ; it is good that it should know that, if its policy 
should create uneasiness in Europe, the latter has merely to frame the wish, in order 

to 


* The QuoUihenn^f a Parlu Jouma) of violent character. 
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to onotch (hnn Great Britain those possesiiions whence her cominerce derises ell it* 
prosperity, end 'Iter policy alt its arrogance. 

Bditaltas for wresting from England her Eastern possessions have been enter- 
titQCi4 At ?artou8 periods since those pottessions began to assume the impor* 
tence they have now acquired in the estiinaiioii of European powers, lit the 
Tdgn of Catherine II. of liussia, a plan for the invabion of India tv as pro* 
jected, when a rupture between England and Russia was expected. The 
Emperor Paul seemed seriously (as far as he could be serious) bent upon trying 
the experiment ; and he actually made sonic arrangements, upon paper^ with 
the existing government of France for a conjoint expedition to India. That 
Buonaparte meditated such a scheme we have ample authority for believing : 
a writer* who has given us particulars of the confessions of that extraordinary 
man, at a period when he bad no rational motive to disguise his past designs, 
tells uf enough to shew that the scheme hud engrossed a large share of his 
attention, ond that he wits as firmly convinced of its practicability, ns he was 
of that which was ultimately the cause of his downfall. 

The march of Alexander the Great to tba western provinces of India, under 
circumstances which cannot concur again to facilitate the progress of a chief 
even so peculiarly adapted for conquest as he, proves merely that the scheme 
of invading India by land from Europe is not physically impossible. It fur- 
nishes nolliing more in the wm* of encouragement to a modern general, whose 
entire arrangements and wholm rq^te would probably be altogether different 
from that of the Macedonian nioparclu The composition of the invading 
army, the llature of the country, the mode of procuriqg supplies, the species 
of warfare, the character of the inhabitants of the intervening countries, even 
the clifuatc and other physical circumstances, in many places, would be totally 
different (owing to the o|)cration of various causes during the long interval) 
from what they were at the time when the Maccdouian army forced its way 
from Thrace to the Punjab. 

According to the ** Memorial ” referred to in the passage quoted from the 
French |>aper, the joint expedition of French and Russians was to ussciiibie 
at Astcrabad, on the Caspian |jga, and to follow the route of Alexander by 
Candahar and Cabul to the batiks of the Indus : after which^ the ^obstacles 
opposed by space, climate, and deserts, it is asserted, would be overcome. 
The French editor seems to be sensible that such a succinct manner of treating 
the subject is somewhat ridiculous. 

After the difiiculties experienced by the ablest geographers in fixing the 
route of Alexander from IJ^rcaniu (the modern MazunJeran) to the Indus, it 
is folly to pretend to adopt tlie line of march of that conqueror as a criterion 
for succeeding generally Xbe meagre, superficial, and often erroneous re- 
ports of the ancient gqpgaaphers respecting these regions, have so bewildered 
the ablest modem writers, that every attempt to delineate the course of the 
Macedonian conqueror has failed. Major ReuncU confesses that it is impeBjjjjta 
^sibie to follow the line of Alexander's routes on the west of the Indus wir 
want of such unequivocal markit as are to be found io the courses and C0^‘ 
llaences of the Punjab rivers eastward of the Indus. The commonly recciv^ 
notion is, that he marched from a place in Hyrcaiiia, situate on the southern 
shore of the Caspian, and passing the Eibqprz range of mountains, through Aria 
(suiiposed to be Herat), entered Drangiona, and occupied Zarang, the capital 
of that province, which was situated on the river Etvmandrus, or Heel-mund, 

and 
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and is tapposed to be ijFellaltabad. After some marchp* cowiteMb^^ ^ ^ 
this quarter, occasioned by conflicU with OatM tribes &e is 8U|kposed to baw 
turned off nearly at right angles with !i^ fonper routes whiell was sottHmaidi ' 
in an easterly direction, to Ara€ho8^\'leiq>(dk^^ iirhich ^ylaea and 
capital, Araohotus, placed by Ptoleoi)^'^^^^ derived frbip It hdcei no 
modern geographer can ^ve any pro^ble accouftt. t After i^oj^lad ^ 
named after himself, in Arachosia, Alexander is conjectured by W^or Jleiitieli 
to have crossed a range of mountains covered witfr snow, 'to the yalftiy of 
Candahar, inarching in a north-easterly direction till he reached 
level plains of Ghizni. He thence entered the modern'^ Osliid* protfi^ilhg 
northwards through the Paropamisan mountaiag tii the footof tholndistt Can^ti 
casus, or Koosh, which some writers suppose he crossed. If iff xeitain that 
he entered the modern province of Balkh, on the northern side oF^lhe mcKdn- 
tains. He ctossed the Oxus, or Amoo; and after jftaversing Bdctrianli and 
Sogdiana, directed his march to the southward oflr eastwaiird, and finally 
arrived on the bants of theViver Cophrenes, the westefti boundary of Indii^ 
the modern name of whicfl it is fruMe^ to inquire. 

It is unnecessary to trouble our readers with the grounds of our belief that 
it would be impracticSble for an European army at the prescin time to pursue 
this course in order to reach Hinddo^tan. Let those who entertain the frafi* 
ment of a doubt upon the bubjeer, consult the ^telligent trovdlers, especially 
Mpw Elphinstone, who have us acquainte^with the existing physical and 
moral condition oll^lhe countries through Ibhich the conqueror is ^pjectured 
to have marched. * 

This is the ^y example upon record which could serve In thd way o([ war* 
rant for indulging a scheme of conquer! ngf India by land from ISurope | the 
other instances arc those of Oriental princes, who have takep advantage of 
favourable circumstances, to make irruptions into Hindoostan^with armies 
composed of men adapted by physical habit to its climate and peculiarities. 
These cases* afford no parallel even to that of Alexander, and prove, as before 
observed, merely that to enter India with an hostile army from a distant country 
is not physically iinpossi^. 

It is extremely difficult for persons who con#der the question of the pr^* 
ticabiHty of the invasion, without personal ob8erv|tion of the countriSi 
through which an European army will have to pass in its piUgress'to India, 
and who found their hypotheses upon the reports dhftj^vellers alone, to avoid 
being misled into ^ors. Col. Mgcdonald Kinncir, the present envoy at the 
court of TehAm, who, in the cJPlb of his various travels, has had abundant 


opportunity for reflecting upon the pointi^f consideration in this question, 
^icb, he tells us, often employed his attentiotifUiaswppended to one of his 
mrks* d dissertation upon ** the invasionpf India.*^ ifl 


It 


Oif^ all the various plans which have been proposed at different periods for 
e accomplishment of this bold undertaking, two onlj^ the writer thinks, 
fa^evena^^jlistant prospect of success: iHie is, to follow the track of Alex- 
£ie/«td NwUr ShahlUhe Other, to qdvandiHhrough Russia and Bokhara. 


B^ore, however, an European leader can Sread in the footsteps of the Mace* 
apd Persian conquerors, the intefWidg empires of Turkey and Bersia 


must be overthrown, or their governments rendered subservient to the inte- 


rests of the invaders, cj^ber of which preparatory measures would ^ ^sulB* 
dans to exercise the talents of an Alexander, Supposing poim to be 

* attained, 

d'idiinMethiaueh Atii Minor, UeoidUtan, 4ec. io 1813aiidl814. 
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atuined^ Ae writer ctatei, by whkfa m Rrmy iiHgbt be 

transjpci^ Europe ia(o Perm; the firet, by conveying Ae troopi. up 
Ae MecKlerfRpeao, ancl landing them on tbe coast of Syria <^r Ciiida; the se- 
cond, by crossing the Bosphorus or Dardanelles, and advancing Arou|^ Ana- 
tolia and Armenia; and the third by navigating the Euaine.from Constantino- 
ple, the Crimea, or tbelmouths of the Danube, to t'rebisond, or some other 
port on the shore of Mingrelia. 

In the first case, the army, when disembarked at Scanderoon or Latakia, 
might choose one o^ three roilles : first, Aey might fi;>]low the track of the 
Emperor Jiilian by cTOSsing^the Euphrates (about 286 niile« distant) at Bir or 
Membgiz, and ^llow the «course of that river for about 500 miles, across a 
dry and barren plain,* destitute of corn, calt)g, and provisions of any kind, to 
Ae vicinity of Bagdad, whence (crossing the Tigris) the road is open to 
Hamedan (the an^ien^&batan^ by the pass of Kurend, and ''thence into 
Persia, provided 'the ^flirks, Koords, and Persians cont^bute all in their 
power towards the aid of the army, y^ich niiiat Otherwise encounter all Ae 
horrors of famine : secondly, the troops might mar A from Cilicia by Orfa, the 
ancient Edessa, Merdin, Mosul and the pass of Derbund in KpoMistan (about 
400 miles), through a country once happy and flourisliing, now desert and, 
generally speaking, uncultivated; the advance of the army ljg>m Mosul must 
depend upon the Koords and Ibersians : thirdly, the troops may be marched 
through Ca|)padocia, Diarbekr, and Armenia ; ipr 340 miles the road, or raAer 
footpath, lies across the rugged std^a of Mount Taunis, gj^nll times impas- 
sable for cannon, igr any wheel-carriag<% and frequently in >ri^er completely 
blocked up^^itli snow, and impassable in spring from the ‘torrents ; from 
Diarbekr to Erzeroum the distance is 220 miles, the road bad, the country 
mountainou^,w; h 

By the second mode of conveyance, through Asia Minor, the troops would 
have to march 7^dlniile8 from Constantinople to Tocat in Anatolia, the 
countr), as well as the climate, the finest in the world, but thinly peopled and 
badly cultivated, vast tracts of land either lying waste, or being covered with 
morasses and impervious forests. From Tocat tck Erzeroum is about 200 
njgles, Ae country inountainotts and difficult of passage, particularly by U'oops 
encumbered wjfth baggage. The road continues the same from- Aence to 
Erivan, twelve days’ march for a caravan ; from Erivan to Tabreezts fifty^thret 
fiirsungs, or about 200^#iiles. Here provisions would be abundant as Azen* 
bijnn is one of the most productive provinceoin Persia, 

The third is the most expeditious, 'convelmnt, and least expensive mode of 
conveying an army from Europeifnto Persia, namely, by embarking at Con* 
stantinople and ditfembaiUng * at Trebisond, marching from Aence to Erze^ 
roum, which might belfeamri in eight or ten days. This journey, which Cok 
Macdonald Kiimeir performed in the montK of June, led,«'he says, over stU;*, 
pendous and rugged mountains covered even then with snow, 

y pracricatSe by an army unembarrassed by aitilleM 
ammunition, warlike stores, 4b^ the transportation 41 such unwieldy 
over burning plains, steep forests and morasses, it wgirid ^be 

madfiess to attempt. ^ 

If it were granted, however, Aat, by some means or other, an army of 
30,000 or 40,006 men,* furntshtu^ wiA artillery, mibtary stores and eqnip^ 

me nti 

• Aoconllng to the allflscd iUtement of Buonapaite, the plan conoertad b et w a tn the Frandi sttS 
Ruulan goveromanu waa. that each waa to aupply 90.008 troopa, and Rwala w«a to piovidt u sddtf 
Uonal liiiraa of 40.000 CcbmcIm. aa well aa csmrtisiid dhar raqiiUtaifor cmhIiw the deMOt. 
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^lente ef «lf kMa»' nM asaembled oh the eeetern fronthaEl dTIrlh. iiui lUlt 
JeakNiflies end nrimoiEtieB emongtt the tarioos tribes thtoog^Kkit Oat empiiw 
were hushed iidhbpeBce» or absolved inlhe eootempletion oflibe enighty pro- 
ject; suppose erery prorince of Perrie Wes exhinisted to provide provisions, 
horses, cemdls, mules, end other beaits absoluteljiit necessary to convey the 
baggage, cannon, stores, and even water ; there would lie before the army a 
journey of about 1,S00 miles, over vast tracts of uninhabited deserts, and 
countries destitute in many places of^water, oi^m, pastur^, and 
Col. Macdonald thinks it is proved by the surveys of ^a^eral trevellera, that 
it is impossible for even a small caravan to penetrate to India through the 
southern parts of Kerman, or through Mekran t fte march of the army must 
therefore lie through Khorasan Inr Seistan. 

The direct, route through Khorasan is by Turshirated Herat So Ci|pdahar, 
probably th$ same followed by Alexander; onotherj|e , by^^eshid and Muro 
Shahjehan, to Bglkh. The fomeris about 900 miH; leading through a per^ 
fectly dmr|anise(l COQnt|y,1foflnhe P^^rt waste and uninhabited. Aclhi 

Herat tVCandahar, the £>untry is i^escrtbed as sterile, without wood, corn, 
or habitati^, and in many places dWitiiute even of fresh water, ^jprom Canw 
dhhar to Onbiil isJTO miles, from (hence to Peshawe^SO, and from Peshawer 
to Attock-^oni the Indus, 50. The other route by Meshed lies through dis- 
tricts for the most part parched and^clreary, without food or fuel, and some* 
times watef; to Mjjiro Shahjehan, ii|j%ards of 900 miles, and then for the 
same distance, awthrough if similar country, possessed by Tartar tril>es ini- 
mical alike to jRussiana and Persians, Is fSfl^as Balkh. Tdw’each Pe^hawer, a 
distance of 50o miles, the Hindoo Coosh must be cro88ed,&thi^gh dtriricts 
occupied by Usbegs and Afghans, who must be either conciliated or con- 
quered. Or instead ^ advancing from Muro Shahjehan to BslU[, the army 
might proceed to Cabul, about 550 miles ; it would then Jiave t^ass through 
a mountainous though productive country, inhabited by Vvage artd powerful 
nomade tribes, from thence to the Indus. 

The Seistan route is from Yezd to Dizuc, by Bost to Candahar, along the 
banks of the Heel-mund^ The distance is upwards of 700 miles, and the 
country, from Ytfizd to Dizuc, a space of 360 miles, has not been traversed 
by any European for centuries, and is represented by native travellers as a per- 
fect desert.'^ The country betw^jL Dizuc and Candahar is in a somewhat 
better condition. 

The invading army might adv^i^ce from Candahar towards the north of 
Guzerat, and cross the Indus below Moults, instead of crossing at Attock, 
and entering India by the Punjab. The distance is about ^0 miles, and the 
eonntry, which is inhabited by different tribes of^Hglpns and Baloochees, is 
Bat, intersected by low hills and of coppiff-wood. The whole of this 

is at present the seqp^of fier* contentions between varfouti chieftains, 
tongst whom Runjeet Singh, the king„of the Punjab, exerts a powerful 
IWitence, and would oppose a formidable cj^cle to an invading army, of 
Wiiaiever narion it was composed. , 

Tkef^ has been another mode proJecte&ttMl^fiteying an army Bom Rfiria 
to India, namely, to*' embark tbe troops onllm Caspian, and crossing it, ad- 
vance to the OxDS, and sail up that river, which is navigable to within three 
or four dsys’ jonmey pf Salkh ; then to maieh through Bokhara to the Indus. 
The obstacles in this route are numberless : the Caspian Sea irdangerooa at 
dl seasons, without harbours, and so full of sb^s^ that small vessels only 
ctn narigato it. The independent tribes onibe eastern aborea of that sea, on 
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the bonbi of the 0%uu, end in the ileppee Mfhich intemHe^ woold offer a 
determined reeistenee to the advance of an ermy ; and the fireftent rulera of 
Bokhara, Koondooz, and Oorgunj (the forjkerW whom cma bring into the 
field 100,000 horse) would be Kttlo likely to cooperate with European in- 
vaders. The state of this portion of Asia may be seen from tli'e communica- 
tion of Mr. Mobreroft published in this journal ;* the reports of that lament- 
ed traveller afford satisfactory reasons for believing that the progress of an 
invading army in this direction would he effectually stopped. The whole of 
these warlike tribes are particularly hostile to the Russian name^and nation ; 
vast multitudes of Russians are now slavea in Oorgunj, Bokhara, &b., many 
of whom arc seized even on the shores of tli^ Caspian. 

The recent published Memoirs of Baber ” throw considerafue light upon 
the geographical character of ihe countries last mentioned. It is impossible to 
read the able ** Intro d ti gti on ** to that work, without being struck with the 
extraordinary impedinfflivs which nature th|re opposes to the, passage of 
troops. The changes which have taken place siJnce jpaber’s tiibe mus^ be for 
tlie worse ; yet he, one of the most illustrious men of his age, and dne of 
the mostteinent and accomplished princes that ever adorn^ an Asiatic 
throne,” p&aeased or||dvantages which no modern wacrior, Oriental t>r 
European, c’an hope "to possess, almost despaired, at one period, of succeeding 
in his project of suMuing India. He coi)|essed to his chiefs, when they began 
to lose heart and to prepare for returmng, that “ by the of many years, 

after undergoing great hardships^ measuring many a toiHome journey, and 
raising various armies; after expnilng himself and his troops tjp circumstances 
of great danger, 40 battle and bloodshed, by the divine favour,” he had reached 
so far on his way. 

Let any parson eyer so little familiar with the details of military operations, 
consider the obviou^difficulties which an army from Europe must encounter 
on either of these iffiitcs, and say whether the project of invading India be 
practicable : infinite varieties of climate, noxious atmosphere, privations the 
most intoleral)le, fatigue and hardship of the severest kind, frequent conflicts 
—these are the certain perils which will beset the ^|ops. Add to them the 
contingencies which an army is every where exposed to,fcli$ca5es, mutiny, 
defeat, with no hope of succour or reinforcement, and the project will appear 
calculated to engage only the wildest and chimerical brain. 

Yet have we enumerated but a part ^ the obstacles to be surmounted 
before the prize is secured. Suppose an army of Europeans to have reached the 
Western provinces of India, battered, reduced in individual strength as well as 
numbers, the conflict for empire is then to commence. An army of 250,000 
men, well appointed, well^isciplined, commanded by British officers, under 
whose eye and direction tiR native trdbmyhave combatted successfully even 
against Europeans, await thoir opproacn^resh ad^^ll of spirits. It is not 
a single victory, ,nor ten victories, that will' overturn the well-compacted^ 
power which Great Britain has established in Hindoostan. 

It is needlessrto press theYufjocl^rther ; if any faith is due to the^pTedie- 
tiod Iff Buonaparte, that Russia, sooner or later, will deprive us of Intnii, we 
may wait unconcernedly until some pmious changes take place, which time 
may possibly produce, changes too vast ahd important to escape our observa- 
tion, and without which even Europe combined would scarcely succeed In any 
project for invading India. 


* A§iaU Jwrn., \ol.xxl. pp.S0Q, 70S. 
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The authoritiih) hy whom cl^l j^tice ytM adioitiiifttmd were the following: 
In the country ^the Pdtail, over him the Mnmlutdirf and <Sir8oobaflar4 and 
above all the Peiahwa or his minister. Jagheerdair^ a^mint^tfred justice in 
their own land; the great ones with little or%o ihtbrferenoe oti the part of the 
Government. In soqie towns there was a judicial officer, called the Nyaee* 
daish, who tried causes under the Pdlthwa’a authority ; anePany person whom 
the Peisbwa pleased to authoriifd thig^t conduct an investigation, sutgect to 
his Highness’s confirmation. 

If a complaint was made to Potail, he would aind for the person com- 
plained of, and if he admitted tlil debt, \wuld interfere partly as a friend to 
settle the mode and time of payment. If me dbbt were disputed, and he and 
bis Koolkurnee could not, by their own influence ^Of^ipgacity, eflect a settle- 
ment to thS^te^faction of both parties, the Potail asiiteinbled a punchayet of 
inhabitants of me'Vilti%e^ wh^ inquired hito the matter with very little form, 
and decided^s they thought best ; but this decision could not take phiGe with- 
out the previous consent .of the parties. 

If the complainant were refused a piincliayct, o|| duapproted^Sf the de- 
cision, or if he thought proper not to apply to the Potail, he* went to the 
Mamlutdar, who proceeded nearly^n the same 'manner^^i die Potail ; with 
this addition, th|g|< he could compePlho party complained of to submit to a 
punchayet, or else make satisfaction to thccomplninant. When there was a 
Sirsoobadar, the same process might be refuted with him, or at coilrt, but in 
all this there was no regular appeal. The superior authority^wonld not revise 
the decision of the inferior, unless there had been some gross injustice, or 
reason to suspect corruption ; in cases less purity, t|iet is in almost all 
cases, the superipr was influenced in receiving the apped^y the consideration 
of the profit promised as a compensation for the trouble.^ 

Though the Government officer endeavoured himself to settle the dispute, 
and though it rested with deckle whether or ndl^ the case required a 

punchayet, yet i(^,was rcidiftoned gross injustice to refuse one on a question at 
all doubtful, and it was always reckoned a4lfficient ground for ordering a new 
investigation when there had been no punchayet. 

The punchayet may therefore hie considered as the great instrument in the 
administration of justice, and it is of consequence to determine how the 
assembly was constituted, what were its powers, and whal its method of pro- 
ceeding, and enforcing or procuring the enforcement of its decrees. 

The members of a punchayet were generally selected by the oflicer of jO0- 
vernment, by whom it was granted, with the aggrobation of the parties, and 
often at their sugges&oni somctieicfthe partieWhose an equal jnumber aaoh, 
^ and the officer namedilft umpire. A person on the part of Goveramant not 
nnfrequcntly presided at punchaycts, especially at Poona,, and directed their 
dperafrans : this officer must, however, be obj^tional!fie(?) to the parties. In 
affijlfiil where Government was c^ceml^f it oraered some of its own <^cers 
to Westigate the matter, liutthef 'lrere eapeeted to be people not oijectadto 
♦ ‘ ^ ^ ' 'by 
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t An oflicer appointed hf OovenuBent to aupMtiitaBd the ferenue of n lurfe dlHifct t Jd s 0isll iUh 
trietj he WM cilled n CaniavlKlnr. 

f Au oflicer placed between the Govemment and the Mamlutdar. HtefubCtSomidStedtO^teietaiu^ 
but they dlllta^ In diflWent piovmces. 
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bj the pther fMrty. The membeni were people of the tune rituatioB in Kfo oe 
the paities^ or people likety to uoderataod the aubject of ^tcusBion: nn 
heiikeri in a matter of accoiuijt ; Daismooks and Datspaodees, when the suit 
Waa about land. Their number was never less than five, but it has been 
known to be as great as fifty. The number was required to be odd. It gene* 
rally met at the house of the olfi^ who summoned it. 

In villages, the Potail got somTpf the most intelligent and impartial ^yots 
to sit under a tr^ or in the temple qr choultry : nobody attended on the 
part of the Government ; and as the submission of the parties was voluntary, 
their wishes were, of course, more attended to than elsewhere. The consent 
of the members, however, was every way reckoned essential to a punebayat, 
and the first act of the meeting was to take g razeenamah, or acknowledgment, 
of such a consenU Security waa^also not unfrequently taken for the parties 
complying with the award of the punchayct. » In petty disputes in villages, the 
parties gave two straws in token of submission, instead of a written razee- 
namah. 

It might be expected that so burdensome a duty would not be willingly 
undertaken, especially as there was no authorized fee to be gained by it ; but, 
besides thb compliment of being selected by the parties, there was the hope 
of presents from onaifor both, which it was not disgraceful to take, unless to 
promote injustice. The parties likewise entreated the persons they wished to 
accept the office, and the officer of Goxpfnment added his authority. It was, 
moreover, reckoned disgracefully selfish to refuse to serve on a punchayet, 
and as the man who was asked tp,J>e a member to-day might be a suitor to- 
morrow, he was obliged to afford the assistance which he was likely to require. 
It was rare, therefore, for people to refuse to serve unless they had a good 
excuse. " 

It was more diffli^lt to procurl^their regular attendance when appointed, 
and this was generally effected by the entreaties of the part/ interested. The 
magistrates also sent Peons and injunctions to compel the presence of a 
person who had onqg^ agreed to become a member, and although he would 
receive a reosonnble excuse, yet if he were really ngxious for the speedy de- 
cision of the cause, he seldom fqj|pd in procuring attendanna ; besides, there 
was no precision about the number of members required to attend, as long as 
the parties were satisfied, all was thought to be regular enough. When an 
absent member returned, the past proceedings could be explained to him, and 
any further inquiry he desired corried on. 

When tfie punchayct was assembled, if the defendant failed to attend, the 
punchayet applied to the officer, unde!^ whose authority it sat, to summon him, 
uhless a Carcoon or a Peon had already been attached to it to perform such 
^duties, on the pait of the C^vernment i^or the plaintifl^ by constaat demands 
and other npodcs of importunity, wearied him intqi»i|||ubmi88ion. When the 
officer of Government had to compel bis attendance, ne sent a summon^ or « 
^ that failed, placed a f eon over him, whom he was obliged to maintain, and 
* imposed a fine of a certain sum a dj^till he appeared. The plaintifTii^eom- 
pli^ was then read, and the defewnt’8|jlsg[er received ; a replication and 
a rejoinder were sonddetimes added, imd the g^rties were ciqgs-questioned fay the 
punchayet as long aslhey thought it qec4aa^ At that time the parties were 
kept at a distance from their friends, but afterward^ they might assist them as 
iqnch as they chose. A man might, if it inconvenient for him to attend, 
send A Carcoon in his aervice, or n i^itiatiop flliut the trade of a Vakeel is not 
Accounts, knd othw written evidence^ were called fiw after the 

examination 
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ema iM t io n of tlw partiei, Ml SkewM onl «fideiice» wbm Written failedi 
but u £mt preietanee was |^aa thf tpridaube of written docoments. Hit 
witnesitt seem to have been exlAliied end dkbiMxeniined with great carei 
but the Bubitaiice only of their evmiice wii tidM ddwn briefly without the 
queationa, and generally in their own hand, if they eould Write. The natirea 
have not the same deference for teatimony we have; they "allow a witneaa 
no n|gre credit than hia aituation and chaftSer and connexion with caae 
entitle him to ; they alao lay great ati^a on hia mann^ an(|pppearance while 
giving hia testimony. Oaths were seldom imposed, unless there were reason 
to suspect the veracity of the witness, and then great pains were taken to 
make them solemn. 

When this examination ^as concluded, the punchay^ after debaililg on the 
case, drew up an award (which was termed aarounsh or summar}*), in which 
they gave the substance of the cemplaint and answer, an abstract qf each of 
the documents presented on either^ side, a summary of the oral evidence on 
either side, with their own decision on the whole. A copy of the award was 
given to the successful party, and to the loser, if be required it; another copy 
was deposited with the officer of Government. In villages thefe was much 
less form ; the puncbayet was often conducted in the way of conversation, and 
nothing was written but the decision, and sometimes not even that. In impor- 
tant cases, however, all the usual writing was performed by the Koolkumcfe. 

Throughout the whole proceedings, the punchayets appear to have been 
guided by their own notions of justice, founded, no doubt, on the Hindoo law, 
and modified by the custom of the country. They consulted, no books, and 
it was only on particular points immediately connected with the Hindoo low, 
such as marriage or sui^cession, that they referred to a Shastree for his^ opinion. 

On the report of the punchayet the officer of Government proceeded to 
confirm and enforce its decree, the punchayet having no Executive power of 
its own. From this cause frequent references to the Magistrate were required, 
and he was given a considerable influence on the progress of the trial, 
x If either party objected at this stage, and shewed good reasons iVhy the 
award should be set aside, the officer under whose authority it $at might 
require it to revise its sentence, or even grai^ a new punchayet ; butjthia wee 
not reckoned proper unless corruption were strongly suspected. 

No other notice was taken of corruption ; unless, in such cases the detisioil 
of a punchayet was always respected, as the proverbial expression of punch 
prumaiihur (a punchayet is God Almighty) fully testifies. 

Even after an award was confirmed, a^pp^ lay to a higher authority, and 
a new punchayet might be granted ; even a new Mamiutdar might revise the 
proceedings under his predecessor. This was probably a stMch of power, 
but every thing under the Mahrattas was so irregolar and vbitrary tl^ the' 
limits of just authority e|pi with diMculty be traced. 

In enforcing the decinon, much of course depended on the power of the 
Megistnee. If a Potail found the party who gained the cause could not re- 
cover due by the modes of nrivate ^gpmpuliion hmreafter described, he 
appliedto the Mamiutdar to inteip^ Im imlhority; and in cases where that 
was insttflicient, the Mamiutdar ap|^|pf the Government 

It was in this manner thnt SyriiMy'iUsputM were settled. Those about 
beondarieB, which are eittremglj^frhqueat (except in Candeisb), were settled 
1^ a punchayet composed of IhuMookft, Paispandies; Fota^ and Koof- 
kttmteit assisted hy the Mhowa of die^ffisputkig villages, who ard the esta- 
blished guardiaiis of land^marks and boundaries. They nee idio very ftequeoUy 

adjusted 
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ftdjuftftdby ordefll, one mode of which for the Potidl to walk aloi^ the 
dieputed boundary, bearing oft his head a clod composed of the soil of both 
vUtftges kneaded up with various strange Jihredients, and consecrated by many 
illlNKWitious ceremonies ; if it hold ^ether, the justice of his claims is 
ftfMbliMhed, and if it break, he loses bis cause. Many other sorts of ordeal 
performed ; with boilii|| oil, or by taking an oath and imprecating 
eeHh&fturses, if it should be false. If no evil occur within a fixed timi^ the 
Gods are conceifpd todiave decided in the sweifrcris favour^ 

Those ordeals were not uncommon in all cases as well as in boundary disn 
putes, but chiefly when other means of ascertaining the truth had failed. 

Disputes about caste were settled by the caste, d^^lcss when a complaint of 
unjust expulsion took^place, when the Government ordered a punchayet of 
respectable persons of the caste from an unprejudiced part of the country. 

As it has been shewn that punchaycts had no powers of their own, and were 
moreover somewhat inert, it is necessary (o examine the machinery by which 
they were kept in motion, and their resolutions carried into effect. It has 
been observed that in the country the Mamlutdars, and the Potails under their 
authority, performed that duty. In some few towns there also were officers of 
justice called Nyaecdaish. The proceedings of all these officers were, of 
course, very irregular; but the model may be learned by observing the pro- 
ceedings of the Nyaeeduish at Poona, during the long period when Ram 
Shastrec was at the head of that court, and when Nana Furnavees was minis- 
ter and regent/ this was confessedly the period when the Muhratta Govern- 
ment was in the highest perfection, and Ram Shnstree is to this day celebrated 
for his talents and integrity. A full account of that court is given by Mr. 
Liimsdeo, in his report of January 34th, from which much of what follows 
is extracted. Ram Sluftitrec had several deputies, two of whom were almost 
as famous as himself, and it was by their assistance chiefly that his business 
was conducted. 

On receiving a complaint, a Peon or a Carcoon from Ram Shastree, or 
firom Nana Furnavees, according to the consequence of the person, was sent 
to summon, or to invite him to attend at Ram Shastree’s. If this was refused, 
positive orders were repeated by Nana Furnavees, and in the event of obstinate 
non-attendance, the house or lands of the defendant would be sequestrated 
till be appeared. ^ 

In case of non-appearance from absence, trial, after many indulgent delays, 
went on, and the absence of the party was recorded, that he might have a 
new trial on his return if he accou^ed for his absence ; in cases of land no 
decision was final in a man’s absence; Evidence was summoned in the same 
formas the defendant, and if the witness were poor the person who summoned 
him paid his expenses. If the witness lived at a distance, or if attendance 
were inconvenient, a deputation from the court with some person from the 
parties was sent to take his evidence, and the Mamlutdar gave his aid to 
the process ; or, if the witness lived very far off, a letter was written requesting 
him to state the facts yjquired. When the witness was a man of rank, ft depu- 
tation would be senf to him from the Gpvernment, accompanied by parties 
who went as supplicants for his aid, rpti^g/ than as checks on his misstatement, 
and he was st^tited to relate what he knew» which was repeated in the court. 
Even if the vmness were not of such rank as to prevent his coming to the 
court, still if he were a man of any^consequcnce, he was received as a visitor, 
Md the questions were put to him in the way of conversation, and with all 
usual forms of civilit}*. 


The 
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1^6 jniDcImyetB were more frequently named by the }mrtie8 than the Judge ; 
but kaie l^astree and his deputies seem frequently to have presided at the 
trial, the piinchiiyet performing nsHly the same function* as a jury in England. 

A good deal of the investigation seems to have bean intrusted to Rant 8has« 
tree’s Carcoons, who reported to him and the punchayct, and in the decree 
the names of the members of the punchayc||!are hot mentioned, even ^hen it 
is merely a repetition of their award. Inc decision was alwe^;^^' the 
Peishwa’s name, and in all cases of magnitude requirod his digmitiirc; all cases 
' relating to land of this description, and the same holds all over the 
country where claims to land are considered mure immediately under the 
superintendence of Gover^nment. It was not unusual^ in the country* as well 
as in Poona, for a Government officer to receive the complaint and answer, 
with the documents and the written evidence of witnesses, and lay the whole 
in this shape before the punchayet, who could call for more evidence if they 
required it. Much time niu&t have been saved by this arrangement; but it 
gave the officer of Government considerable opportunities of imposing on the 
punchayet'. The members of the punchayet received no fee; but when they 
had much trouble the winner of the suit made them openly a present for their 
pains. 

A sum of money was likewise levied for the Government from the wjnncr, 
under the name yf Kerkcc, which I believe ineaiih congratulatory ottering, and 
from the loser under the name of gonagharry, or fine. These gonngharrics 
varied with the means of litigants; but in rc\cnue accounts, I observe, that 
one-fourth of the property is always put down us the price paid for justice by 
the plaintitt' when he wins his cause. 

The plaintiff losing his cause was obliged to pay the expenses of the de- 
fendant, if the latter were poor. • 

No regular monthly or other returns of causes decided were made out. 

When a cause was decided against the defendant the court settled the mode 
of payment, with reference to his circumstances, cither ordering immediate 
'"payment or directing payment by iiistulinents, or granting the debtor, if 
entirely destitute of the means of payment, an cYeinption from the demands 
of his cretlitor for a certain number of years. 

When a matter had once come to a trial, it was always expected that 
Government should enforce the decision ; but with the irregulurity so chornc- 
tcrisiic of the Mahrattas, the pluiiititt* was often permitted to enforee them 
himself : and this was effected by means of the system called tiikkaza* which 
though it strictly means only dunning, is here employed for every thing, from „ 
simple importunity up to placing a guard over a man* preventing his eating^ 
tying him neck and heels, or making him stand on one leg with a heavy stones 
on his head under a vertical sun. 

It is remarkable that in all claims (except for land), when the pliHntiff has 
the power, this tukkaza is the first step in the suit, and it Js not until the 
pei^Ofi who suffers by it complains of excessive or unjust tukkaza that the 
Government takes concern ip the cau^e.» This in^me measure accounts 
for the ready acquiescence of defendants in ^ nomination of punchayets, 
&c., and it is, indeed, employed tptentio^ll^s a means of accomplbhing 
that end. W’hen Government dhforced me debt, it used^^early the same 
aeveridcs as individuals ; it also seized and sold the property of the debtor, 
^ut generally spared his house, and took'care not to reduce him entirely to 
iruin. It likewise often fixed instalments, by which his debt was graduallj^ to 
be liquidated. 

A5ta^ie7oarn.VoL. XXIII. No. 135. 2 X People 
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^ People were never put in any public prison for private debt, though some- 
times confined or tormented by the credit^tf at his house, or in that of bis 
patron, and in rare cases, when agreed on m the bond, made to serve him till 
the amount of their nominal wages equalled the debt. 

Fair bankrupts seem to have been let off pretty nearly as with us ; fraudu- 
lent ones were made to pay When discovered, notwithstanding previous 
release. 

The great subjects of litigation arc stated in the replies of the local officers 
to my queries to be, boundary disputes ; division of property in the separation 
of rnmilies; inheritance to land, which is pcrha[)s the greatest source of liti- 
gution tliroughoiit the whole country, even in Candeish, where waste land is 
so abundant. Debts to bankers are also frequent subjects for suits. 

The Judicial system that has just been described is evidently liable to great 
objection, and accordingly, in the best of times, its success seems tp have been 
very imperfect. There was no regular administration of justice; no certain 
means of filing a suit, and no fixed rules of proceeding after it had been filed. 
It vested the officer of Government applied to, to receive a complaint or to 
neglect it altogether. The reception of uti appeal from his injustice equally 
depended on the arbitrary will of his superior. The other occupations of these 
officers rendered it difficult for thein'^o attend to judicial affairs, even if well 
<lis[)oscd, and these occupations increasing with the rank of the efficcr, the 
Pcishwa (or the minister), who was the main spring of the whole machine, must 
have been nearly inaccessible to all men, and entirely so to the poor. The 
pow'cr of the local officer must also have had a tendency to check appeals, and 
even to restrain the demand for punchnycts, in cases where he was desirous 
of deciding in person, and this desire would chiefly be felt in cases where he 
had an inclination to bcfrShul one part}', or where he hoped to make something 
by selling his favour to both. In short, there can be little doubt of the diffi- 
culty of getting justice unless by means of bribery or of powerful friends. 

The punchaycts themselves were open to corruption and to partiality, and 
when free from those stains, they were still slow and feeble in their motions, 
and uncertain in their resolutions. When the punchayet was assembled, which 
from its interference with the pursuits and interests of the members must have 
been n matter of difficult and rare occurrence, it had not sufficient powers to 
seize the defendant, to summon the witnesses, or to compel the prodmption of 
documents ; in the event of any oppositon it must apply to the officer of 
Government, and thus, besides unavoidaMe delay, it was exposed to constant 
obstruction from his indolence and want of leisure, and even from his corrup- 
tion. If a deputy of the Government officer sat with it to execute those 
duties, it w'as still liable to be obstructed from corruption, and was besides 
exposed to the influence of the Carcoon who presided. When it had got 
possession of the evidence, the members were not calculated to decide on 
nice or intricate causes, and if they were perplexed, they met without coming 
to a decision, or allowed the matter to lie over until some circumstance pre- 
vented the necessity of meeting any more. Very great delay took place from 
these causes, and trials wcrf|pftcu left entirely unfinished. When members 
were chosen by the parties and «intei%sfba in their cause, they were rather 
advocates than* judges, and their disputes produced as much delay as the 
neglect of the others. When they were impartial they were indifferent and 
irresolute, unless some member, and very likely one who was stimulated into 
acrivity by a bribe, took the trouble of deciding off the hands of his colleagnet, 
and procured their consent to a decision of his own. When their award was 

signed, 
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signed, the punchayet dl^olvad, and their decree remained with the loeal 
officer to enforce or neglect, as he chose. Where so niuch was left arbitrary, 
there was, of course, much corruption, and it is very frequent now to have a 
complaint from a man who has & decision of old btanding (even from the 
Nyaeedaish at Poona), which he has nit been ablo to get enforced. Even 
when the decree of a punchayet was past and executed, one would think it 
must, from the way in which the assembly. was constiliitod, ha\c liad little 
good effect beyond the case it had fried ; for ns there were no written laws, and 
us punchayets were composed of men of different habits and condition, their 
awards must bo supposed to have varied, so us to afford no great certainty 
beforehand as to the decision to which any pimehuyet would come, and this 
uncertainty must have led. unceasingly to new litigation. All accounts, it must 
be owned, agree in representing the knowledge of the common people in the 
customary law of their country, ond consequently the uniformity of their 
decisions when formed into punchayets is fur beyond what could be expected ; 
but the inconvenience alluded to must still, to u certain extent, have existed. 
The w'ant of principle in the rulers was another cause of uncertainty and 
litigation.*^ No decision was final ; a new Mamlutdar or u new minister might 
take up a cause his predecessor had decided ; the same man might revise his 
own decisions from corrupt motives, and there was us much difficulty in being 
exempt from an unjust revision as it has already been shewn there was in 
obtaining a just one. 

* But with all these defects the Maliratta country flourished, and the people 
seem to have been exempt from some of the evils which exist under our more 
perfect government ; there must, therefore, have been some advantages in the 
system to counterbalance its obvious defects, and most of them appear to me 
to have originated in one fact, that the Government, although it did little to 
obtain justice for the people, left them the means t>f procuring it for them- 
selves. The advantage of this was particularly felt among the lower orders, 
who were most out of reach of their ridprs, and most apt to be neglected 
under ail ^ governments. By means of the punchayet they were enabled to 
effect a tolerable dispensation of justice among themselves, and it happens 
that most of the objections above stated to that institution do uot apply in 
their case. 

A Potail was restrained from exercising oppression both by tlie fe.Hr of the 
Mamlutdar and by the inconvenience of offending the society in which he 
lived, and when both parties were disposed to a punclinyct, he had no interest 
in refusing his assistance to assemble one. A punchayet can scarcely be per- 
plexed in the simple cau*%cs that arise under its own eyes, nor can it easily 
give a corrupt decision when all the neighbourhood know the merits of the 
case. Defendants, witnesses, and members arc all within the narrow coiupaitu 
of a village, and where all are kept from earning their daily bread during the 
discussion, there is not likely to be much needless complaint or affected delay. 

This branch of the native systeiii, therefore, is excellent for the settlement 
of the disputes of the Ryots among themselves, but it is of no^ use in pro- 
tecting them from the oppression of their superiors, and it is evident that the 
plan of leaving the people to themselves could^jHiever have been sufficient for 
that purpose. But here another principle (]^me into operation : the whole of 
the Government revenue being drived from the R>ot, it was the obvious 
interest of Government and its agents to protect him, and prevent his being 
exposed to any exactions but their own. The exactions of Government were 
limited in good times by the conviction, that the best way to enrich itself was 
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to spare the Rjots ; and those of its agents, by the common interest of govern* 
ment and the Ryot, in restraining their depredations. By these principles, 
while the native Government was good, its Ryots were tolerably protected 
both from the injustice of their neighbours and tyranny of their superiors, and 
that class is tlic most numerous, ino^ important, and most deserving portion 
of the community. 

It was in the class above this that the defects of the judicial system were 
most felt, and even there they had some advantages. As the great fault of 
Government was its inertness, people were at least secure from its over-acti- 
vity. A Government officer might be induced by a bubo to harass an indivi- 
dual under colour of justice, but he could not he compelled by the mere filing 
a petition to involve those under his jurisdiction in all ^e vexations of a law- 
suit. Even when bribed he could not do much more^aii harass the indivi- 
dual ; for the right to demand a punchayct was a bar to arbitrary decrees^ and 
although he might reject or evade the demand, \et the frequent occurrence of 
a Course so contrary to public opinion could not escape his superiors if at all 
inclined to do justice. 

The inertness of Government was counteracted by vniious expedients which, 
though olijectionable in themselves, supplied the place of better ^pniiciplcs. 
These were private redress, patronage, and presents. 'J'lie first occupies the 
same place in civil justice that private revenge does in criminal among still 
ruder nations. It is this which is called tukkaza by the Muhrattas, and 
which has already been mentioned as so important in bringing on a trial. If a 
iiinii have a demand from his inferior or his equal, he places him under re- 
straint, prevents his leaving his house or eating, and even compels him to sit 
in the sun until he conics to some accommodation. If the debtor were a supe- 
rior, the creditors had first recourse to siqiplications, and appeals to the 
honour and sense of shame of the other party; he laid himself on his 
threshohi, threw hiiUHclf in his road, clainoiired before his door, or he em- 
ployed others to do all this for him; he would even sit down and fast before 
the debtor's door, during which time the other was compelled to fast also ; or 
he would appeal to the gods and invoke their curses upon the person by whom 
he was injured. It was a point of honour with the natives not to disturb the 
authors of these importunities as long as they were just, and some satisfaction 
was generally procured by nicniis of them. If they were unjust, the party 
thus harassed naturally concurred vvitli the pluiiUifi in the wish of a punchayct, 
and thus an object was obtained which might not have been gained from the 
indolence of the Magistrate. Similar iiieavis were cmplojed to extort Justice 
from the ruling power ; standing before the residence of the great man, assailing 
him with clamour, holding up a torch before him by daylight, pouring water 
without censing on the statues of the gods. These extreme measures when 
resorted to seldom failed to obtain a hearing even under Bajec Rao ; and there 
was the still more powerful expedient both for recovering a debt or for obtain- 
ing justice, to get ttte whole caste, village, or trade, to Join in performing the 
above ceremonies until the demand of one of its members were satisfied. 

The next means of obtaining justice was by patronage. If a poor man had 
a master or landlord, a great neighbour, or any great connexion ; or if he had 
a relation who had a similar claim on a great man, he could interest him in his 
favour, and procure his friendly intercession with the debtor ; his application 
to the friends of the Matter ; oi^, finally, liis interest with the public authority to 
obtain justice for his client. This piinciple was not so oppressive as it seems 
at first sight, or as it must have been if it had been partial ; for it was so extend- 
ed. 
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ed, that scarcely any man was without some guardian of his Interests. Both 
sides in a cause were thus brought nearly equal, and the eflfect of the interfe- 
rence of their patrons was to stimulate the system, which might otherwise 
have stood still. 

If this resource failed, a present, or the promise of a present, to the public 
authority, or those who had weight with him, would be efficacious ; the fee of 
one-fourth of all property gained in law-suits was in fact a standing bribe, to 
invito the assistance of the Magistrate. 

The number of persons who could grant punchayets also expedited busi- 
iiess;^ Besides the Nyaccdaish, and the numcroi]!> Mumlutdars and .Tngheer- 
dars, many people of consequence could hold punchayets, under the express 
or implied authority oOhe Peishwa, and every chief settled the disputes of 
his own_ retainers, whiter among themselves or with others of the lower and 
middle classes. A great number of disputes were also settled by private arbi- 
tration ; and their proceedings in the event of an appeal were treated by the 
Governiiicnt with the same considerations as those of punchayets held under 
its own authority. 

Thus some sort of justice was obtained ; and it was less impure than might 
be expected from the sources by which it was supplied, because public opinion^ 
and the authority of the Magistrates, set boiimls to tukkaza, and the institu- 
tion of punchayets was a restraint on patronage and bribery. 

The puncimyet itself, although lu all but village causes it hud the defecUi 
before ascribed to it, possessed many advantages. Though each might be 
slow, the number that could sit at a time, even under the bupcrintendencc of 
one person, must have enabled them to decide many causes. The intimate 
acquaintance of the members with the subject in dispute, and in many cases 
with the characters of the parties, must have made their decisions frequently 
correct ; and it was an advantage of incalculable value in that mode of trial 
that the judges, being drawn from the body of the people, could act on no 
principles that w'erc not generally understood; a circumstance which, by pre- 
venting uncertainty and obscurity in the law, struck at the very root of litiga- 
tion. The liability of punchayets to corruption was checked by the circum- 
stance that it did not so frequently happen to one man to be a member as to 
make venality very profitable, while the parties and the members being of bis 
own class, he was much exposed to detection and loss of character: accord- 
ingly, the punchayets appear, even after the corrupt reign of Bajec Rao, to 
have retained in a great degree the confidence of the people, and they do not 
appear to have been unworthy of their good opinion. All the answers to my 
queries (except those of the Collector of Ahmednuggur) give them a very 
favourable character ; and Mr. Chaplin, in particular, is of opinion, that in 
most instances their statement of the evidence is succinct and clear, their rea- 
soning on it solid and perspicuous, and their decision, in a plurality of cases, 
just and impartial. 

Their grand defect was procrastination ; and to counteraet it the suitors bad 
recourse to the same remedies os with people in power, importunity, interces- 
sion of patrons, and sometimes, no doubt, to promises, fees, and bribes. 

It is impossible to form very clear notions on the general result of this admi- 
nistration, either as to its despatch of causes, the degree of justice actually 
administered by it, or its efiect on the character of the people ; but 1 should 
conjecture that simple causes were sj^fe^ily decided, and complicated ones 
very slowly. The Nyaeedaish princifially tried the latter description, and in 
twenty yearsH filed no less than 1,400 causes, of which it is beli^ed that one- 

half 
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half uere never decided. Punchayets appear generally to have ^en juat deci- 
sions ; but men in power could obstruct a reference to those aasemUieSg and 
could prevent the execution of thetr decrees. That justice was often denied, 
or injustice committed, appears from the frequency of thullee, which is a term 
for robbery, arson, and even murder, committed to oblige a village or Govern- 
ment officer to satisfy the claims of the perpetrator. This crime is commonest 
to the southward of the Kistna, but murders on account of disputes about 
landed property arc every where frequent. With regard to its effect on the 
character of the people, the Ilyots seem in most respects simple and honest : 
but there is no regard for truth, or respect for an oath, throughout the whole 
community ; and forgery, jntriguc, and deceit arc curried to the highest pitch 
among the Potnils, Koolkurnees, and all who have mi^ opportunity of prac- 
tising those iniquities. There is no punishment for perjury or forgery. In 
nn award of a punchayet, it appears that thirty-three persons entered into nii 
engagement to swear to any thing that one of the parties might dictate, and for 
this complicated offence they were mildly reprimanded by the Nyacedaish. 
Litigiousness docs not seem to have been at all prevalent, unless the obstinacy 
with which people ^adhered to any claims to landed property can be brought 
under that head. 

Such are the advantages and disadvantages of the native administration of 
justice which are to be weighed against those of the |)lan adopted in our pro- 
vinces. If we were obliged to take them us they <^tood under the native 
govcrninciit, the scale could probably soon be turned ; but as it is possible to 
invigorate the system and to remove its worst abuses, the ()ucstiou is not so 
easily decided. The most striking advantages in our plan u{)pear to be, that 
the laws are fixed, and that as means arc taken to promulgate them, they may 
bo known to every one; that the decisions of the Adawlnt being always on 
fixed principles, may always be foreseen ; that there is u regular and certain 
mode of obtaining redress ; that the decision on each separate case is more 
apeedy than in any native court, aud that it is more certain of being enforced ; 
that justice may be obtained by means of the Adawlut, even from officers of 
Government or from Government itself ; that the Judges are pure, and their 
purity and correctness arc guarded by appeals; and that the whole system is 
steady and uniform, a^id is not liable to be biassed in its motions by fear or 
aiiection, policy or respect. 

On the other hand, it appears that, although the Regulations are promul- 
gated, yet as they are entirely new to the people of India, a long time must 
pass before they can be generally known, and as both they and the decisions of 
the court are founded on European notions, a still longer period must elapse 
before their principles can be at all understood ; that this obscurity of itself 
throws all questions relating to property into doubt and produces litigation, 
which is further promoted by the existence of a class of men rendered 
ueccssary by the numerous technical difficulties of our law, whose subsistence 
depends on the abundance of law-suits ; that by these means an accumulation 
of suits takes place, which renders the speedy decision of the Adawlut of no 
avail ; that the facility gi\ en to appeals takes away from the advantage of its 
rigour iu enforcing decrees, and renders it on the whole, in many cases, more 
feeble and dilatory than even the punchayet, while in others it acts with a 
sternness and indiflercnce to rank and circumstances, very grating to the 
feelings of the natives; that its contriR over the public officers lessens their 
power without removing tiie principle of despotism in the Government, or tlie 
habits engendered by that principle in the people, and that by; weakening one 

part 
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part of the machine without altering Uie rest, it produces derangement and 
confusion throe^out tlie whole ; that the remoteness of the Adawlut prevents 
the fccess of the common people ; and that if Moonsiffs, with fees, Vakeels, 
&c., be adopted to remedy this evil, they are not exempt from the corruption 
of the native system, while they occasion in a remarkable degree the litigious 
spirit peculiar to ours, ^ 

This view of the Adawlut is taken from the reports drawn up in Bengal, 
and it is possible that many of the defects ‘^described may originate in the 
revenue system, in the voluminousness of the Regulations, or in other extrin- 
sic circumstances, a suppohition which appears to hq^ supported by the state of 
the courts under Bomtms where most of the evils alluded to are said to be 
.still iinfclt ; but enougnwill remain to satisfy us that the chandh of attaining 
or approaching to perfection, is as small tinder our own plan as under that of 
the natives ; that on either plan w'e must submit to many inconveniences and 
many ahuscif, and that no very sudden improvement i.s to be looked for in the 
actual state of things. If this be the case, it becomes of the first con.se- 
quence to cherish whatever there is good in the existing sy^em, and to attempt 
no innovation that can injure the principle now in force, since it is so uncer- 
tain whether we can introduce better in their room. 


THE EAST-INDIA MEDICAL vSERVICE. 

To the Kdilor of the Asmtu: Jouninl, 

Sir : Your correspondent, ** A Retired Surgeon,*’ has not fuUi/ shewn the 
difference of the rates of remuneration to the clerical and medical cstublish- 
incnts; nor has he fully stated the advantages of the civil servants. It may be 
said that there are situations of emolument open to the medical service, which is 
true, but open only to a few, and that through interest. The general advan- 
tages of the services, and the Jtjeed sums for furloughs and Vetirement, are the 
criteria for Judging of the relative advantages, and I feel convinced that the 
members of the medical establibhment would rejoice to be put on the footing 
of the clericaf establishment, as to period of service, ralj^s of pay on furlough, 
and retirement ; I am not aware of any just reason that Gin be offerid why they 


should not. r « 

Furlough, • 

Civilian’s allowance on furlough, after ten years £500 0 

Chaplain’s ditto, after seven years 300 0 

Military or medical officer’s ditto, after ten years 90 0 

Retirement, 

Civilians may retire after twenty-two years’ service, on an annuity, re- 
ceivable in rotation, of. 1,000 0' 

A military officer may retire on sums froto £300 a year to 1,^00 0 

A chaplain retires after fifteen years on an annuity of... 300 0 

A medical officer cannot attain the same pension in less than twenty- 
seven years, preyCoos to which he may retire (after seventeen years’ 
residence) on Ifi# 


Or he may, by remaining thirty-two ygars, obtain £500 a year, but he can 
never obtain more than this, which is less than half the sum received by a 
colonel of a regiment. 

London, k. A Medical OmcBR on Furlough. 

Fehmary Bth, \627* 
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COLOffiZATION IN THE EAST.‘ 

To the r.tlUar the Asiatic Jourmtf* 

Sia : So interehting is tlic subject oP emigration at the present moment, 
that 1 beg to offer u few remarks upon that and other subjects ie connexion 
with it* * 

Colonization of our Indian t(;p‘itories was recommended some short time 
back; but the idea of peopling a country swarming with^loO milHoiis of 
inhubitutiis, appeared to me completely at variance with sense. 1 now per- 
ceive it is recommended* to colonize Tcnnscrini; wbieli is not so absurd a 
speculation a;^the former, on ucconnt of the scanty population ; but still it is 
a hot climate, and, having injhclf had a spell in the tropics, 1 may, without 
presumption, mention a few facts concerning climate. 

Let us suppose u colony of Britons ariived at some port in Tcnascriin, 
taking it for grunted that no rich emigrants arc among them, but that they m'e 
all of the middling or labouring elasscs : they must of necessity clear ground 
and build houses tlUnischcs, fur they could not afford to hire the natives to 
do it, even suppoMiig there should be any natives at the spot fixed oti. After 
this, the colonists would have to prepare ground for their farms or planta- 
tions ; and here is the tug of war. Europeans arc unequal to the fatigues and 
BiiiferingH of downright continual daily hard labour in u hot climate; for, 
although our English soldiers undergo fatiguing marches and labour during 
harassing campaigns in India and Africa, yet their emplovmcnt, with ifs 
occasional intervals of halts and rest, and their minds being continually k|^t 
alive with the interest inspired by the scenes of their profession, is widely 
difierent from that of poor agricultural labourers who emigrate, and who would 
have to earn their daily food by continual daily hard work, without u glimpse 
of relaxation; frequently dispirited with poor fare: besides they would soon 
sink into apathy and listlessness after the novelty of the change wus worn ofil 
1 have dug, 1 have planted, and gardened, in India; and ulthough 1 wasa 
stronger man than many of the natives, yet I found 1 could ucilher cope with 
them in bearing the son, in quantity of work performed, or in vontinumice at 
it: it is true 1 was Ikt brought up to hard manual labour, but what Ldid, 
I did with streugtfi of a European, for a short period, as an amiiscinent; 
but had 1, ow any other white man, gone out daily to work with n mommati 
in the fields unf)er a \crtical sun, u violent fever would soon have terminated 
iny mortal career; and this is the fate, 1 eonfidcntly predict, will attend most 
or all who emigrate to Tennscrim. However, there is nothing like trying the 
experiment, which 1 shall be glad to sec attended with siiccei>s : should it take 
place, I trust our people will act prudently, and avoid those occasions which 
cause fever; such as tnordinale fatigtie^ unless exposure to the mid^da^ tun and 
the heavjf dews of nighty sitting or Ipwg in cool draughts of wind when esreeed^ 
ingljf heated and fatigued; owing to ^ich 1 have known several of my friends 
attacked with a fever, of many mouths* continuance with some, and,l regret to 
say, fatal to others. 

But a country the most nearly aHsimilatiiig in climate tq^Eiigland is where 
emigration ought to have more encouragement than it JK>es, and that country 
is Australia :* for, although a warm climate, its summer is tnilder than the 

beat 

• It mniii 'iieople Minded by their prejudices, how some of our grcnl men csii 

ehffirtsh tbst darnnfr of their \w\yn, Ciinada ; fn defiancr of the most staring oodilttloiM. Setting wide 
the severity of s six months* winter, wc ore iinpeiceiHlbly Adding to the wenldHN nnr nnd unarlendly 
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heat of Inil^ apd it9 winter is mSder than that of Ei^fhind; and were we to 
anrronad^ toasts with new cotonies^^thc^ coul^^iailg'all members <i one 
hunily^ mM^aiiieh othor by ndeans of small ooasdQg vessels, which in process of 
time might grow into a trade of higher iiit{iortaiice aawell asa nidrsery for seamen* 

But there exists a very natural jKejudice among our poorer fellowHUibjecta 
against mhfing with convicts. I would therefore suggest that no more con- 
victs be sent to Sydney pr Hobart Town, and that other penal settlements be 
established at a c^iderable distance from t)»ose ports. 

It seems destiBble to fix upon situations for new settlements about the ISfith 
degree of 6. latitude, say Shark's Bay, in the rear of Isle Dorre, and another 
bay in the rear of Dirk Hartog's islandf^these4>eing at too great a distanee 
from the old establishments to present any encouragement to cosivicts to desert 
But here a new question presents itself ; that part of New Holland being 
claimed by Ihe Dutch, it would be necessary to obtain it loom them, either by 
purchase or exchange. This subject was brought to the notice of His Majesty’s 
government long since, os New Holland is locally more lit to belong exclusively 
to England than to be shared by different nations ; for if ever there should be 
any foreign colonies intermixed with our ow.n, it wohld be productive of 
endless broils ; and it is morally certain they would fall an easy prey to us on 
the first breaking out of a war. 

That part of New Holland clmmed by the Dutch is not, and never will be, 
of any use to that nation, whose eastern possessions will always require their 
whole power to keep ; in fact, the Dutch have got more colonies already in 
that quarter than they can well manage. Nor would new Holland benefit tiie 
Hrench any more than the Dutch, for the purpose of colonization ; as neidier 
of those nations is so overburdened with population as England. 

One more hint and I have done.— While private societies are prosecuting 
discoveries at a great expense among the savage nations and in the devouring 
climate of Africa, it seems surprising that that most interesting portion of the 
globe. New Holland, should remain an enigma in this enquiring and enterprizing 
age ; a country, too, in which there are few inhahitatits, and almost as 
simple and inoffensive as primitive nature can make them. If&the French had 
had colonies^there, that nation would have set us a bettjtf example. A new penal 
secernent on the western coast, and another at or near’Encounter Bay in loss’s 
Btmiu (where it is conjectured by some scientific »ineii the mouths of the 
Lachlan river are stopped up by bars *), would be safe and convenient points 
for fresh travellers to set out from for the interior ; and a fqj^^onths woidd 
lay open to us, not only the curious topography of that country, but a rich 
accession to natural history. 

I am. Sir, your’s, &c. 

February 1827- T. J. M. 

ualoii. by every Individual whom we tend out tp Canada: aa. In the common eoune of events, they wlU 
beco me al ien at ed from the country of their birth In coniequence of being to neW m fe|iubttean etmea- 
phaim wjifadictt never he the cate JnAuaUalla. Ilothiiv can preventfeertsin nation from SRivlai at 
a power which wlU, ere long, Ud m defiance on that side the water; while on the other hand 
Canada la not a cUmita conducive to the Increase of populstloii In tho came ihtld. The future iwuH 
must Impalpable to inmt btahshtedundefstandhig. 

e Tnvellen have jpraaieded In the direction of Eucountcr Bay to within torty mUca of the sea, and 
repocliid that '* the vllhr the top of a high hOJ aea-waxd, preranted an uninterrupted flat eouiAl^, 
thickly eafvered with wood* in which they eoidd aaenetxaeea of a river.** But thla ecaoot' bb^Bkalvad 
jn any of there being no river, or that Che Lachlan does not flow (having Ito om^ theds^ 
ISenny and btundacod country) in that direction alter a very winding course; for I hm tayMlf come 
inddenly upon a fine river In the thlckcri wooda in Trevaneora, wherellcaar expeetSfito^Serauch a 
hcaiititol right. The great bright of the tieea end their luxuriant fSjpiii^Intcaiitoal eoMilas, Shnori 
.hlliid the IneQualiCiia.of the ground, and, to um the woMa of a Caylon toweUer, only pnM a 
1M>^Vlewdf '^PjSoeuiuf wood.** 
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THE-ikClENT HMtORY OF CBYtOW" 

Th« olMTvatiQD, that the early history of jdL. nations is enrelotied in 
iteurily, is sufficiently trite : it applies, however, with peculiar for^ to jffiosp 
of. Asia. In the East, the birth-place of Altion, history has not even yet dis- 
owned a ooancctioti with fable : the occurrences of early times especially arq 
there incorporated with superstitious legends, or absurd romances, which, 
could we obtain a clue to Uieir ^igin, would perhaps be found to be enti- 
tled to some degree of veneration even from the iiio^rn philosophers of the 
West, Scum their retaining and perpetuating remote facts wldch time must 
Otherwise have effiiced : as connoitdhurs prize the precious <ersgo which pre- 
serves, whilst it conceals, the impression and legend of a coin. 

Various attempts have been made to penetrate the mystery which overhangs 
the ancient history of Ceylon : no satisfactory result has, however, yet been 
obtained, nor has any jwobable origin been assigned to the inhabitants of that 
island, founded upon authentic data. As every contribution, however small, 
to an end so desirable as the discovery of the ancient history of Ceylon, 
cannot but possess some iuteiest, we rejoice at being enabled to insert an 
eatr^t from an account of the island by Diego de Louta, writer to the King 
of Portugal at Goa, and one of the early Portuguese historians of Ce>lon. 
We are indebted fur this contribution to a gentlcinan who once filled a high 
post in <that island, on the natives of which he conferred a valuable political 
boon, iuid who enjo)ed facilities of acquiring Information of every kind res- 
pecting its history, which he is ever ready to impart. 

Aecordiqg to the modern tradition of the Candiau Priests,* Ceylon was 
peopled from the continent. They state that, about !:^,300 lunar ^ears previous 
to the year 17d9 (when these priests were interrogated upon the sul)Jcct by the 
Dutch governor of tlio island^ a prince called Wijaya Raja, eldest son of the 
Emperor Sinbaha, Emperor of Lula in Dainbodiva, landed in Cejlon, then 
called L»ukd or Dakdiwa, at the head of 700 giants, under the conduct of the 
alJ-perfeet Buddhoo, and expelled the devils by whom the island was then 
inhabited. Tbq prince founded a city named Tanibraparuim, and his posterity 
reigned in Ceylon uiUilJite period above referred to, comprehending a scries 
of 179 hiog^ includingniinsclf and the then reigning monarch. The place 
from which the expedition came is smd to be Siam, from whence the pi^ts 
of Ceylon deduce the origin of the Cingalese. The Jianutyana relates that the 
conquest of t|^tii,islaud was made by Rama, king of Oude, with an army of 
gigantic monkies ! 

Thf account given by Diego de Louta, who states that he derived it from 
histories written by Cingalese, in the possession of some ^f the princes of 
Ceylon who game from that island to Goa, represents that, 500 years before 
Christ, it was peopled from Tenaserim, " a kingdom which was the greatest 
in ell the East, extending from the Ganges to Cochin China, and through the 
miieoieiiie to the north.*’ The king of this extensive empire, whose name 
waaAj^Ob ^ called Riga Rayah, or AflTrigia Ra>ah, the heir to his 
crown, wboee ebaracter was so dissolute, profligate, and cruel, that he 
excited discontent amongst his father’s subjects, who complained of his multi- 
plied nets of etroeity, and demanded justice. The King, finding his son in- 
corrqdble, notwitbsUoidlng his frequent admonitions, secretly collected a num- 
ber of vessels, aqd ordered them to be furnished with provisions and necessa^ 
lS|iei t when all was ready, he seized his son, and placed him on board one of 
^itlpi ibfps* It was a custom in Siis country for all the male efiOdren who were 
Jb. born 
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iuiiiie» afift ii)iojithek ittaiiKiig the age of ■even yUki fer'theee youths to he 
hrboi^t 'to'1lbiln%» Umi ^htstel with the prince; ^irhose ehthpenions they 
th^'^behiifio': en'eapedieilt adopti^ according to the Ghreek hntormna, hy the 
father of Set^iri*. The youths ^ucatcid with the prince fbyal Tenaserim 
partook oST Ius dissipated character, and became bis asVoclates 4n crirrte. 
AUhoiigh the number of male children bom on the same day with the prince 
was immense, there were yet only 700 alive at this period, ail of whom were, 
by order of the King, sflzed and conveyed on board the vessels. The King 
then directed bis son to set sail with his fleet, and proceed to discover new 
countries and people them, forbidding him' to return to his native soil On pain 
of being put to death with all his companions. 

Prince Riga Rayah accordingly set sail, surrendering the direction ef hia 
fleet to the discretion of the winds, which, after twenty days’ sail; brought 
them to an uninhabited island, which was Ceylon. The fleet entered a har- 
bour between Trincomalee and Jafinapatam Point, called Preatwie, where 
landing, the prince and his followers were delighted at the fragrance and tempo-* 
ratencss of the air, the beauty of the trees and the gentleness of the streams, 
and they resolved to settle here. The iirsf town they built wav at Mantotte, 
opposite Manar. They found ample means of subsistence in the abUndanoo 
of fish which the rivers furnished to them, and in the fruits which they coT* 
lected from the trees, such as oranges, citrons, limes, Arc. On accoiinit bT 
the great fertility of the island, tl>ey called it Lancawe^ which signified “ tef- 
restial paradise.’* Before this period the island had no name. 

Some months after the arrival of the strangers, some vessels arrived from 
the other coosts, for the purpose of Ashing pearls; upon inquiry, the prince 
learned that the people who came in them were the subjects of a king called 
the Cottah rayah, whose kingdom was on the crpposite continent, one day^s 
journey distant. The prince, after gaining the necessary informotioii' respectmg 
his power and resources, endeavoured to form a connexion with him, and 
accordingly, on the return of the vessels, ho despatched some of his people 
bn a mission to the King of Cottah, desiring that, as they were neighbours, 
they might be connected by intermarriages ; offering l^mself in marriage srith 
thinking’s daughter, and requesting that the King would suffer the princes, bta 
companions, to marry some of his female subjects. 

Tlie messengers, on their arrival at the other coast, were conducted to tiia 
king of Cottah, who gave them a cordial reception ; and as the fame of tMit 
prince’s father had reached his ears, he considered the oflTer of the prince 
advantageous, and forthwith accepted the proposal of connecting the two 
families and peofde by intermarriages. After mutual compliments and visttk; 
tlhe King sent his daughter to the prince, accompanied by a retinue of maidena 
of high rank, as wives to the prince’s companions. The, nuptilds wefO ceke^ 
brated with great pomp and splendour 

After this event, j|, close intercourse was kept up betilreen the two pebpfe; 
many of the subjects of the King of Cottah went to settle on Ceylon, particu- 
lariy handicrqftamen, and husbandmen, with ploughs, seeds, othtf n^i- 
aite8*for agncbltore. Hereby th^ island became well-peopled and the morflf- 
tuns inhabited, and even strong fortresses were erected in various 

The posterity of the prince became, in process of rimej. of 

Cbttidi, of which Ceylon was then a dependency ; but, aOebidtng to OUT 
auUiOr, it became extinct in hia time, by the deatli of the lait K&g "of 'Cottah 
without male iulie. 

e Y 2 The 
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ivicit' the cfefible particulars fii tbe traditloiiair^f i^letfs .of iiie OEilMti«a< 
prisstii, and the correspondence hi rdt^ra and llwiguage b et w en the fiin** 
gidese and the natives of Siam^ of ibhlch 'ftiraserh| onee fotimeda pact 
The author of the preceding account states that the Cingalescy itkb e view 
of enhandng the character andT origin of theirkingSi invented a fiethin bf 
which they are represented to be descended from the son. The falde» he 
says, is os follows : — Before the establishment of the great Tenaserim empire 
before-mentioned, the people of the countries now known under the names of 
Pegu, Tenaserim, Siam, Camboja, from the Ganges to the borders of China, 
lived on mountains in holes and caves (as some of the Burman tribes continue 
to do) without being ruled by any chief, or subject to any government what- 
soever. They were ignorant of agriculture, and like savage animals lived upon 
roots and fruit. The natives of Tenaserim one morning observed the sun rise 
with uncommon splendour, and gazing upon the radiant face of this luminary, 
they saw it suddenly open, and a personage emerge from its bosom, who, in 
shape, differed from human creatures. Those who saw' the prodigy ran up to this 
bmng when he descended, and, astonished at the miracle, asked who and what 
he was ? To which he replied, in the Tenaserim language, that he was a child of 
the snn, and that the Almighty had sent him to rule over the kingdom. On 
this, his hearers prostrated themselves before him, and worshipped him, de- 
claring that they were ready to accept him as their prince, and to obey his 
laws. He thereupon was placed on an elevated scat, and began to rule them. 

The first thing be did was to remove the natives from the jungle, instruct 
them in building houses, and adopt them to the habits of civil society. After 
this, he framed a code of mild and equitable laws, greatly to the contentment 
of the people, who began to a life of happiness, compored with their past 
mode of existence. This King lived many }xarM, and left behind mai^MiiiQS^ 
amongst whom be divided his kingdom, and it was governed by his descen^lffl 
for more than 2,000 years. Tliey all called themselves Suryavat, that is, 
** descendants of the sun;*’ and from this family was directly descended 
Aifrigia Raya, who wa^ banished his country in order to people the island of 
Ceylon, 

It is impossible not to be struck with the similarity which this foble bears to 
those invented by rude nations in general ; for example, the Peruvian story of 
Mango Capac, and the Chinese tale of Kin Slh Jin, or the divine instructor of 
the first man, who fell to the earth from a star or blaze of light. 

Our author has exerted bis skill in endeavouring to trace the etymology of 
the names given to the islapid by the ancients and moderns, Tap^obaDf^ he 
says, corresponds with the name of no harbour, bay, fortress, village, ibun- 
tain or river, anc^ it is not found, he adds, in the Cingalese chronicles. 
He, therefore, concludes that it was invented by Ptolemy, or the Greeks^ 
to^ denote some quality in the island, though the word has no spedfic 
meaning ,tbat we are aware of. The modem name of Ceylon he deduces in 
the following turner : ” The name of Ceylon is given to the island on aceoant 
of the shoals thereabouts, over which the^hinese sailed, and which after- 
wards beoame^ao gen^fy known that tlie island was no loi^r called by its 
proper name, both^iftac signifying dryness, the Perdans and Arabs always 
jj^siy iQg they worejgpmg to or coming from the Cinlao, or Chinese dry place, 
i^^os in progress of time, by transposition of the letters, the name of the 
T'lsland became changed to Ce^on / ” ^ 
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writings^ lhe|y«df>trieiidei^eBteii^ larges the M«l<iBve 9 r tiQ the ae»' 
maiie n broich dmAigh it imd covered the greater part. The firi^ meridian 
of the Hindus paaset through the city pf 0N|eia, of which the poaiition 
is known r but ks Laaca (which Rigntfies the equiitoctial point) falls tbercTofe 
to the west of Ceylon, tl)e Hindus believe, as well as the Cingalese, that 
the* island had formerly a much larger extent.* Our author add(^ that 
vestiges of Roman buildings were found in Ceylon, especially in Mantottc, 
where,’* he says, to this day are to be seen the remains of very spacious 
Roman works in marble.** Amongst other relics, two pieces of copper coin 
wore found at Mantotte, which exhibited a human figure, and the Roman letter 
C in one corner, and R. M. N. R«, forming part of the inscription. These coins 
ware lost in a vessel which perished at sea. 

THEORY OF THE ATMOSPHERIC TIDES. 

7\) ifte Etliior ^ theAsuUic JourmU, 

Sir : Having observed, in the sixth volume of your Journal, a very into*' 
resting letter, communicating the obbcrvations made by Dr. John Davy on the 
temperature of the ocean and the atmosphere, republibhed from the Tramaciions 
of the Royal Society ^ and awirnc of the increasing attention now so generally 
given to such investigations, it occurs to me that it may possibly be not altoge* 
ther unacceptable to offer you an extract from a register kept by me with great 
care, during my recent^voyage from China to England, on board the Hon. 
Com(mny*s ship Duckets of Athol, My observations were made with one of 
those admirable instruments invented by Mr. Adie, of Edinburgh, the Sym^ 
piesometcr, or air barometer; an instrument wliich, from its extreme delicacy 
in denoting the slightest variations ia the atmosphere, requires, I apprehend, 
only to be better known to become more generally adopted. During our 
voyc^e, the syinpiesometer gave warning of approaching change of weath^ 
much earlier than the mercurial barometer, end . though its decrement 
occasionally excited apprehension of a greater degree of blowing weather 
than actu^ly followed, its fall never failed to be attended with a decided 
change. ^ 

A principal object of my attention had reference to that interesting pheno- 
menon, till lately so little attepded to, the regularity of the almoipherk'iidet* 
That distinguished traveller, Humboldt, has distinctly noticed, in bis observa- 
tions, the diurnal flux and reflux of the atmosphere ; and Cipt. Horsburgh, to 
wJbonLfMieticBl science is so largely indebted, gave, some years ago, the moft 
acenrate practjegl illustration of this curious law of nature, in his letter to 
B. Cavendishj F.ILS., April ISOVpublished in the T^maetions the 
BttyeA So(Aety^ It will be seen hqy accurately the sympiesometer dxbildtad 
this peripdtca] variation. It might not be without utility, if that letter ofCi^ 
Hoeshur^’s, and an extract from Humboldt’s work, agaift fpveti to Ae 
pulllio tbrou^ the medium of your useful publication, that, 

idthough 


• HsinUloii*i Uasetttet, p. 383. 
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althougb I kept a ijplv nUMw, I hare tneralf wat you m eaMct 
from tke noM^ of tWrd or fifth,cUy*« obaerra^oM. Thiy waro HMuJIy 
made fimr times during the dayi eis. ft 8 a.M., 18; 4 and 8 Mi.t but for one 
month, tfarcb, f^^tended them to ei^t different periods, with the view of 
moteaefeurately notirtg the TariatioDs lhe‘bar4||peter. 


lUgitler of Itw dally Range oftffe Tbeimomeut and fiaromcter, daring a Voyage 
fh>in China to England on Bonrfl fha Hon. Company'a Ship Ducke$t of Mhol^ 
Iwtwacn the Mt December 18*24 and 5di April 1825. The Earometrical Obeenrationa 
made with one of Adie's SympieMimetera 
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The observation! were registered daily, and four times during the twenty-four 
hours. The foregoing is abstracted from the register. 


The observations here given were made with one of Adie*s patent Sympiesometem, 
and Hie following shews the comparative measurement between it and an eMlleot 
marine barometer by Troughton. ^ 
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Ivn, Sir, 

J. Meir^f ton Coomw. 
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Jfev THE C^E OF MR. MMES; HAY OFI^tJRNEAH. ^ 

A pcmted, " Armorial of Mr. Jamei Hay, iMiga planter, Pumeah, td the 
Hon* Saat^-Indii^onipany, appealing against procee<lings of Mr. Williani 
Wolletf^Sttflge of Pumeah,” has been traiisinnlhl to us, accompanied by a 
, latter fmAr** A Friend of Mr. Hay, and of Public Justice,*’ requesting that 
|he subject may be noticed in this work, as a proof (supei^Suous, we should 
think) that the Government of India at home' will listen to appeals against 
the conduct of their servants abroad ; and that individuals there^ eveit when 
the local authorities turn a deaf ear to their complaints, are not shut out 
from ail hope of redress.” 

We are so little inclined to tenderness towards oppression, and to assist in 
excluding a case of injustice from public attention, the excitement of which, 
in a free country like this, is often more efficacious in repairing the wrongs of 
an individual than an appeal to the constituted tribunals, that we do not hesi- 
tate to bring Uie matter under the notice of our readers. Had we been insin- 
cere in our professions, very plausible reasons might be assigned for declining, 
at present, to touch upon Mr. Hay’s case : one reason is, that the statements 
laid before us are, in a great fiieastire, ex parte; for although a letter from Mr. 
Wollen to the Judges of Appeal, in reply to the accusations of Mr. Hay, is 
printed in the Appendix to the ” Memorial,” yet the bulk of the matter con- 
tained in the papers, the notes, the comments, and finally the memorial itself, 
Mr. Wollen is not cognizant of; nor have we before us any of the grounds 
upon which the Bengal Government decided against Mr. Uaf. Another rea- 
son which would fully justify us in observing silence is this, namely, that the 
question is mb judtee ; and that the Court of Directors have declared the 
utvestigation of the various circumstances noticed in Mr. Hay’s ** Memorial ** 
to be impracticable (owing to its not having been transmitted through the pre- 
scribed channel of the Local Government) without a reference to Bengal, 
which has accordingly been made : we must be, at leatty as incapable of form- 
ing a just conclusion on the subject, in its present state, as the Court of 
Directors. ^ 

Premising, therefore, tliat the allegations m>f Mr. Hay are, to a certiun 
extent, ex parte; that the matter has been already investigated by the Local 
Government, which decided that, under the circumstances stated in a letter 
from the Acting Register of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut (whiaii'is aqt 
printed by Mr. Hay), “ no further inquiry on the subject appeared ^^orern- 
ment to be necessary and lastly, that the matter is in a trainf%^Pmvesti- 
the Home Government :->-we proceed to give an outline tk the case, 
llr. Hay has been an indigo planter in Uie Pumeah district, under the prem- 
dency of Fort William, for several years. The cultivation of indigo is carried 
op in the following manner : the plmiter makes certain pecuniary advances to^ 
the ryots, or cultivators, for the purchase of seed aud other expenses^ which 
a4yancea are liquidated by the return of a quantity plants (from wmA the 
indigo is extracted) at a stipulated rate. Such an outlay of mq>italiy Euro- 
pean planters a >>cw stimulus to native industry, muldpBbs tl|e valuable 
products mintry, and enables the zumeendars to p|y the reve- 
nue, as weU asigreatly Improves the condition of the people, wbe ijrould he 
oth^wise destitute of the means of employing their fieliE in sui^ valuable 
,, ^tivation, and left entirely in the hands of native money-lenders^ whq prein 
the habit of supplying their necessities on most usurtouff tpnna.^ (Mnn.) 

^ ' These 
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These advances iu^ the itibject of contracts betmen the planter and the 
ryots^ which the Jatfi^jNW often mmw i«ady to enter toto than to fulfil: many 
of them, in bad years especially, whep the prodiioe is higher than the contract 
priee, endeavour to escaflPfrom their obligations, wh||| the Govermnent 
regulations, however, expBPSsly enforce. ^ 

In the year 1S34, Mr. fill^ purchased four new faetorie#‘itt'^W^Rstrict, in 
order to extend his cultiv^ion of indigo. Prior to this, namely^tf Ihe months 
of December 1823, and January ahd February 1824, many of the ryOts con- 
nected with thm new factOHes, owing to causes which do not appear (accord- 
ing Mr. Hay's petition to the Judge of Moorshedabad, "without any esuse 
or iwon, or any violence or oppression towards them ") receded from their 
engagements, by depositing in the treasury of the Dewanny Court of Purneah 
zUlab, the sums advanced to them by Mr. Hay. The cultivation of the indigo 
plant became hereby totally at a stand, to the grievous injury of the planter, 
who not only found his capital unproductive, but incurred heavy expenses 
for the wages of servants and other disbursements on account of the factories. 

It is to be observed that the contracts with the ryots belonging to Mr. Hay's 
new factories were (most if not all) made, not by Mr. Hay, but by the parlies 
from whom he purchased the property. Mr. Hay asserts (what seems reaeon- 
able enough) that this made no difference ; that ho acquired by the purchase 
the seller's right tgithe outstanding balances. 

Recourse was had by Mr. Hay for redress to the judge of the districts This 
was a gentleman named Wollen, who had entered upon the office in Jatiuary 
1823. It is alleged by Mr. Hay, that the judge had no power *10 receive the 
balances of thf ryots into the treasury, without the order of some one of 
the courts, and that by so doing he took upon himself the authority to annul 
the regulations as to contracts, and was thereby the primary cause ofthemeffo- 
rialisi’s injury. To this gentleman Mr. Hay applied, in February 1824, for aid 
to compel the ryots to take back their balances and fulfil their contracts. The * 
expressions in the letters of Mr. Hay would lead a reader to believe that Mr. 
Wollen had interposed, and issued his orders to the ryots, which the latter 
disregarded. The expressions to which we allude are these : ” I need only 
tell you that they (the ryots) have rat your orders and peons at defiant^** 
•—"Accept my best thank| for your kindness in assisting me in the madner you 
have." — "I om ashamed to aSk you for further aid,” Ac. In his memo^, 
Mr. Hay says that bis prayers and intreaties to the judge were of no avail ; 
wl^t he flattered him with promises of redress, and adopted ifomc taiea- 
ntly in his favour, they were completely nugatory, the official 
I he issued being merely empty words, from which the kuthofrity 
of the ebSTri was tacitly withheld by its subordinate officers ; and he^f4|||^^t 
he became convinced that the judge had formed a secret detendinaliiem^Hwii 
him. The motive which he assigns for this object is a wish, on fhe part of Ihe 
JMge» to obtain the factories for his brother-in-law ; and Mr. Hhy absiertv that 
Mr. Wollen offered him (in February 1824) 18,000 rupees fbr the coneem'^ fir 
whictf ]^f».|ii|y.,liaid giyen nearly 28,000. This assertion 4a supported 1^ a 
letter mm e j|dotlenian named Blake, besides the testimony of six others 
(accord^ Hay) who heard the offer made. m ' 

Mr. £%tliereiii|>Qn nibniietod bu case (March 1824) of Appeal 

of Moor^edabaff, vthicb, according to a copy of the order before ns^ declared 
the receipt of tbt deposits in the .treasury was unfit and the 

judgeof the ziliah should not receive aa deposits any balaneoit^id valieaa for 
uuiiik; mftdtha^tbe monies having been received cUnurly in contravendon of 
. AfielmiigM XXllL No! 135. 2 Z the 
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ther«giikti<m8 0fG4)vemiiient, tip^juitgedM^^ldforthw^retim 

totbettpKms who made them. 

Ml*. Hiif proceeds to aUi^ that thia^gfler of the Court was not enteced» 
and Ihe season for^wsag indigo haring been allolKbd to passby^ he wos fmed 
to close hisfactories. « .mk > 

Hethenni^pealed to the Supreme Oovemme1R|^Hirough the Chief Secre- 
tary; in consequence of which the judge ^as cBlledTupon for his statement of 
the transaction, and for his remark^ upon the allegations coQtained in Mr. 
Hay*s representation. ^ 

Mr. Wollen begins by observing that when he took charge of the distriel he 
found that discontent prevailed amongst the indigo ryots, and which appeared 
to have existed during the time of his predecessor ; that numerous complaints 
were filed in court by this class, " almost all of the same tendency that the 
preceding judge bad, in some instances, ordered the advances made to the ryots 
from the factories to be deposited iti court for the purpose of being returned 
to the parties from whom the ryots had received them, and that, soon after his 
arrival, he(Mr.Wollen)wa8 applied to for the same purpose. He proceeds to state 
that the dissatisfaction of the ryots was augmented by the disastrous season of 
18S3, which destroyed the plants and occasioned great loss to the ryots, who, 
when the period arrived for making advances for the succeeding year, resolved, 
generally, to give up the cultivation of indigo altogether, fin conseguence of 
their importunity and clamour, the judge says he received the deposits of a 
certain number of ryots. Mr. Hay then requested that these deposits might 
be given back to them, which the judge endeavoured to prevail upon the ryots 
to take ; but they refused, alleging their inability to cultivate indigo any longer, 
and persisted in their refusal after he had received and endeavoured to enforce 
the order of the Court of Appeal ; so that it was not till the end of April and 
beginning of May that he succeeded in prevailing upon them to receive hack 
their deposits, when they declared, one and all, that they would sooner leave 
the country than continue a cultivation which had entailed such heavy losses 
upon them. ^ 

With respect to his allied wi^ to purpose the factories, from which Mr. 
Hay infers that the judge had an interest in seeking his ruin, Mr. Wollen 
denies the accusation ** in the most solemn and de^ed manner;’* observing 
that the factories had been the source of greatyma continued loss to every for- 
mer proprietor, and that it would have been madness in him, if he h8|j^^ter- 
tained the wish to purchase, first to bring about the ruin of a conf^A, and 
then to offer for it 18,000 rupees, a sum, too, quite beyond hif, |j|pe r to 
command. Mr. Wollen refers to the letters of Mr. Hay, dated pfimm to 
the act which he considers as the cause of his misfortune, in proof tiu he 
(the judge) had rendered him assistance ; and piwnouqces his charge calum- 
nious, founded in malicious and vindictive motives, &c. 

As we befofo observed, the Supreme Government declined making further ^ 
iiA|uiry on the subject ; whereupon Mr, Hay addressed anodier representation 
to the Ooverpmenli denying the statements contained in WoUen’s excul- 
patory letter (especially that in which he asserts that the money dqMpited con- 
sisted altqgeAer <^halanccs due by the ryots before Mr. Hay the 

foetories), antHMSteAtittg his charges. Receiving no answer tk thin 
tion, and being uneasy under the imputations cofiveyed in Bfc. Wollen*a 
vindication, Mr. Hay, after the lapse of about six weeks, repeated his appHfea- 
tion to Government, upon which occasion he was (we tMi^) so ill-advis^ as 
to annex to hb letter a copy of a ** native petite, ** said to have been presented 
. .to 
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to the Court of Circuit "of Moorshedatbad, respecting the conduct of Mr* 
Wollen in matters egltfrdy^neoniiected wMi bkoumi complalnc. The aUcgfr* 
dons contained in that petition ace of such a nature that, if pre^Md^ they 
would not only demonstrat^dr. WdlMn to be ** n oormpt jud^ ambooegraded 
man^** btit must reflect ditmce upon the GovernMbnt for^ipiflbriog a person of 
his character to minister. Wben« we state, howtfiWi that die 

charges io this " native are such as, if true, would he Iparfljr suscep- 

dble of proof, and that they were, or at least some of them whre, according 
to the admission of Mr. Hay, investigated before the proper tribunal, few 
persons will think its re-mtroduction, in this irregular manner, is calculated 
to benefit the cause of Mr. Hay. 

We haile now given an outline of this case : we have abstained, as much as 
possible, from copying the aorimonious remarks which each party bestows 
upon the character and motives of the other ; and wc have avoided the reason- 
ings upon the facts which Mr. Hay has introduced, and which certainly give a 
favourable colour to hircase. The points of the ^hestion are not numerous or 
intricate : it seems admitted that Mr. Wollen was not justified by the letter of 
the law in receiving the deposits of the ryots ; but whether his motive in doing 
so was to gratify any impulse dishonourable in a judge, or whether it was to 
defend the poor cultivators from oppression (a consideration which, it wonld 
seem, is Ruflicient to authorize such interference), we have not any evidence 
to enable us to dSide. Mr. Huy has sustained a severe injury ; of that there 
appears no room to doubt : how far that injury is to be ascribed to others, to 
himself, or to accidents for which no one is responsible, is the essence of the 
question to be consideyd by the Court to which be has appealed. 

LINES, 

WRITTEN BY MOONLIGHT ON A VILLAE OV THU EUINB Of EAJMAUAU* 

•* The city of Rajinahaty which U nuw a heap of mberable mlmi. U altuated on the ioiithrweilarn 
bank of the Gangm. In 16.1N it waaa place of veiiumiderable importance and magnlSoancii and the 
capital of the Bengal and Bahar provinccf. Sultan wujah erected a aplendld palace In this c|ty» Imme- 
diately on the banks of the Ganges, Iht maiMp hall of which still remains, though In a very rutaioua 
conditlcm, and apparently wholly unprotectedfinHn the hands of robbers. Having had occaalm to*pllm 
thmugh Riymahal on my way teibUerhampoxe to Bhaugulpore, 1 took particular notice of the f 
teaqueand romantic ruins whidnbrhHMe In every direction. I did not reach the place till very iMe 
in the evening, but the ftagrance of iflPpeKi end thebrllUancy of the moon. Induced lAe to OMitMit- 
Bteteasopw# whom beanty lost none of lti«ttractloiif by being infiwed at such an Ikhut fstwicb aiUgiih** 

If AIL, stranger, hail * thine e3e sliall here survey 
Hic path of Time, where Ruin marks his nay. 

When sullen moans the solemn midnight Bird, 

And the gaunt Jackal’s barsliercry is heard ; 

If thine t(ie soul nilb sacred ardour frauglit, 

Rapt in the Poet’s dream, or Sage’s tliought, 

To thee, tl^pe mouldenng walls a voice sliall ralM;, ^ 

And sadly tell how earthly pride decays. 

human hopps, like human work^ depart, 

J^od leave behind— the ruins of the heart ! 

^ ‘ D. X. RicHAansov. 

«t^*^emflMmmsl«BsatINsfiiof^ edition oiSsr fopLii per^Witt^ 

whkbhas jiiiteppsas#i 
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• ANSCmf LITERATlTHfc 

Ta the EdUtr (f 

Sirs You have ^voured^the general classical 

research, with a luminous and interesting disai^lipih on Sanscrit literature ; 
and have clearly sl|cwn how much of this rich aMt9 Vast field remains unculti- 
vated, and even unknown. A few, and but a few, eminent labourers have 
appeared; and, unfortunalelyi some of these, fromlletircd habits, or unwilling- 
pess to appear before the world, have not communicated the result of intense 
study and application. • 4 

I was in India in habits of gratifying intercourse with that distinguished 
orientalist, Sir Win. Jones, who Nd letegU^ quod non ornavit;'' and he said 
exactly wKat you state — that Hindu literature was unbounded. > 1 observed to 
him that I understood the Gfsltic language, and had traced from it [since made 
known] a multiplicity of Greek and Latin vocables, sdA as T/ieotfDeus^ from 
D&ugh ; Scribere from Screuigh ; Legere from Leugh^ &c. ; and asked him his 
opinion -of Sanscrit. Ills reply uas truly eiprcssivc : — ** It postetses all 
the perfections^ without anif of the intperfeciions, of alt the languages with which 
I am acquainted,** It being now clearly established, that but little is com- 
, paratively known in almost every department of literaturq^j^ontBined in this 
sublipie language, it is full time to supply what is so evidently defisftnt, and 
not to leave it to industrious German linguists to anticipate us in what the 
well-educated servants of the East-India Company arc perfectly adequate to 
achieve. 

Without farther delay, let every Sanscrit work of repute^,on ev6ry branch 
of science, philology, and literature of every description, be collected 
studiously, if not already done. This effected, let collective bodies of the 
most eminent scholars divide among themselves^ the trul} important task of 
translation, elucidated by noteb. ** The labourer being worthy qf his hire,’’ 
these scholars would be rcmunerate|j| for a due discharge of a great duty 
intimately connected with the stability and wclfore of British interests, and o( 
our government in India, as might, by a'^train of conclusive reasoning, be 
made out, were it not obvious. The sale of tra|||||ions supplying manifest 
desiderata in liteimurc, and of political, as iwHrlcientific moment, would 
be rapid ; and being sought after with avip^, would, iu a great nieasure« 
indemnify expense not to be put in competition with an object so long wanting* 
A due administration of justice would be considerably facilitatedjMdb the 
learned and upper class of the natives would feel highly gratified. In^jir ex- 
celleill Journal the general subject is so well developed, that I need say but 
little. In the course of these investigations, the reaj origin of one of the 
most ancient languages, the Celtic, might piobably be jtcaced much fiirther 
east than Scythia. As the knowledge of the Engjpdi language advances in 
Wales, in the highlands of Scotland, and jm Ireland, the Celtic must become 
extioctr €*0 Dr€8e||e, at least, a classical knowledge of it, I have iwcom- 
mendnd die establishment of Gaelic Professorships ib two of th^yi^cottisb 
Univaraities* ^ 

Your’s, &C. 

^ 1 JottH MACOONicUI. 

Jliekmond^ February 
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THE EARLY ffl^OBY OF MAHRATTA. qOUNTRY,^ 

Tiu obscurity in which time inirdiii||||he hUtpry.of past ages, ii^rhap. 
in no portion of India greatePthan we it in the<€ountr^ow distinguished 
by the name of the Decc^||||^e curiosity of kiipwing nw went bbfore ns, 
the pleasure of essociatitfg^llMAinsactionPof remote ages with thc^ countries 
we inhabit, and with the i%b1fitains of plaink whose picturesque appearance 
or whose fertility we daily contemplate, lead often to researches which. If 
they yield no greater benelUto mankind, tend at leAt to improve the mind*, 
by enlarging the ideas. 

Though if is granted that we may find treasures in the scientific works, it 
has not yet been admitted that we could discover any important lessons of 
Government from the study of the History of our tlindoo or Mahomedan 
predecessors ; in fact, we find a melancholy blank in the details of ^e internal 
administration of those rulers. Foreign wars and Internal seditions seem to ^ 
be the most plentiful ii^||iedicnts of the works of the historians of Indlh. 
Sometimes the birth and death of a saint, and occasionally a wise ora bold 
sajnng, relieve the details of battles, enmities, and treaclierj|ps. The charactei^ 
of a general or an emperor is also occasionally sketched with impartiality; but 
most frequently the portraits arc too flattering or too hideous ; and to these 
sketclies vm haVe al||bst entirely to trust for our informatioo of the practical 
internal government of Asia. > 

It is fair to believe that the Dcccan, or that tract of country lying to the 
south of the Vindayn rai^e of mountains, ranked upwards of three thousand 
years ago as a civilized nation ; but as no exact notions can be gained from the 
writings 'and" traditions of the Hindoos in regard to the state orsodety iii 
remote ages, any speculations on them have little to recommend them beyond 
their ingenuity. I am, however, of the same opinion as those who cobedve 
that rile aborigines of India were Coolies, living in an uncivilized state ap«* 
preaching tojgirbarism, when Rama, the King of Oude, set himself to reduce 
the whole country to his power, and to civilize its inhabitants. Rawan, the 
King of Ceylon, and his brethren the kings of the countries south of the 
Vindaya range of mountains, were probably great Cooly Naicks, who with 
their subjects subsisted oniriw flocks, and on the producfii^f fields poorly 
cultivated. ^ 

Rawan, however, must have mi a great iban in his time, for it appears he 
is believed to have assigned this part of the country as an inheritance to his 
piper8.«^||(^is be true, they probably were its rulers when Seeta Rama*a 
queen, Artheir arrival at Punchowtee, on the opposite bank of the Godavery 
at Nassick, took a fancy to have the skin of an antelope which she gftw 
grazing in the fields madq into a choice or covering for her neck. Ttife dire 
cooseqnences which ensued from fter husband setting off over ihe country to 
^ill the"^ antdope are well known ; but we cannot but admire the poUieofiM and 
conjugal affection’ ^of the tiroes, andeof so great a king as Rama, in endea^ 
vonring to satill^lA wife's odd longing. Rama is sud to h|pre copquCted the 
countries f^^roon^ttiin, and probably the first introduction of the Hindoo 
laws and fiifth to:Ae southward of 4he Nerbudda was made by him. ' He prO^ 
bably had a fe||ow4eeling for the Gjljlplies, aa^al meek,* the prophetic writer 
of the whs, bcilbre he changed hb ^edatory habits and became a 

^ ■ fUriie, 

• By H. D. RalMrtiOB, Biq., fnm tlw " Ssiwtioa of PsmS ftom Um lUcoidi at riw )Elit>|iidia 
HeuM^lSM.^voLiv.p.axr. 
w 
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RUbei a notorious highway rohbien I have not discovered, however, that 
there was any spiritual Cool^, or any leaned Hindoo, who, mmying himself 
to a ISKoiey maiden, produced a t e gj n dyeyas in the Deccan; but it is 
probabid that the same means whicMB^ dcvijuied to instract the Bindostan 
robbers were practised here ; and tbamwthe ^purse of time civlliifation began 
to gain ground, Ad the country tc^come wd|i||M)led and rich. 

The religion introduced was no doubt thi^p|^on of the Vedas, a pure 
deism, which inculcates the equality of souls in the estimation ef the Deity, 
au4 that the sun is the gmblem of his Majesty. Jn the course of time l^ere 
arose schbmatics, who contended for the doctrines of immal^eriaHsm, the 
existence of nothing but the soul, and the determination of creation (though 
*they admitted thpre was a God) by chance. 

These sectaries probably carried every thing before them, and maintained 
their superiority for a long period. From the confusion and discomfiture of 
the believers in the orthodox doctrines of what /we may jn these days call 
Hindooism, the original faith was probably grcatlvjriuUcrated, and in many 
places totally suppressed, and the knowledge ofm lost; but those sparks 
which remained alive burst forth with all the destructiveness of reli^ous zeal 
when a fit opportunity offered, and at length the Hindoos triumphed over their 
adversaries the Baudhisls, and re-established worship, differing from their 
original faith in many particulars, and perhaps in none more than in the in- 
troduction of the worship of images. It is probable, hdmver, tlA till about 
A«D. 30, they retained the practice of shedding the blood of cow on 
Iheir marriage ceremonies, of eating flesh (uot beef) on their shrouds, and of 
a brother sleeping with his brother’s wife, if she produced no children from 
her intercourse with her husband.* Tlie Hindoo zealots who tryimpbcd over 
their adversaries, no doubt used every argument they could think of to prove 
the existence and duration of matter, and in the heat of doing so probably 
gave birth to many of those foolish ceremonies and ablutions which evince 
their belief, not only in the existence of matter, but in tlie possibility of 
defiling the soul through impure material contact. From the* same cause 
particular places became sanctified ; a residence at some, and a sight of others^ 
were declared sufficient to cleanse away sins, or to enable the devotee to 
reach even to Heaven; and thus the original Hindoo faith became, in the 
eagerness of its4Jptaries to subvert the a religion of the utmost 

absurdity, in which matter was mixed up wi4^mind in all shapes and situations. 
To this zeal for marking distinctly their dHTcrcnce of opinion, is also probably 
to bo attributed the invention of Metempsychosis and the doctrine of Onan 
(perfect knowledge or omnisdener), by which it is believed that rtiiA|^ho are 
so sufficiently holy in this life as to attain the last gradation^ cldSs of 
Ashenims, and by performing strictly the duties of a Sunyeasse^ to acquire 
omiusdence, can arrive in Mookht, but that they will conUntie tb be 
embodied successively until the consumroa^n supervenes. 

. After the conquest over the Baudhists, the liflhiti were probably engage^^ 
a finishing shape and consistence to their tenets, and in writing 
prove Ibe reverse of the doctrine of their opponents. They stated 
Ip their books that the divine essence could assume any form, afid accordingly 
it was to do ag. The sun and moon also were made to be the proge- 
nitors 

« I im teclfMd to look oii4lw ifMmaunomoimiexIlonDm, at least m p n mntag Jo 
aadsat Umai, mots noarly tban any otliw Hpidoo nfomen, t|ia iHd tcDSts of iba ort^aal lllndoo 
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mtors ift a long race of kti^^ Tlie nan woi^ in eopaideratkin of itc natoitf 
effects, incorporatlEid with Vmiioo/ ihe pteserving power. ' The mooi^n the 
same pnnoiple perhapsi was identtt^^^jjjfeh Mahadeo or Seeva ; the denhetive 
energy and bountiful Alma Mateir8|phponded with Brimha, the Creator. 
A great reformer appeared^^ut tn^ommenccment of ^e Christian era, 
who abolished the fourth perfection in this life, on%e principle that 

as wickedness would be paiamSImt in this ]^oug, no one could ever expect 
to become so much devoted to abstruse contemplation as to acquire Onan, 
and subsequently inimortalitp» He also abolished sacriAc& 1to %e slih Imd 
fire; but he rescinded these reforms (probably he was obliged to do so, frdm 
opposition), .from the conviction that, if they were made, the Hindoo reli^on 
would have speedily been annihilated. ^ 

The King of Oojein probably held under his sway tlie countries south of the 
Nerbudda, until Salivahan established himself In independence, and fixed the 
northern boundar/ of his kingdom along the line of that river. 

There appears to be tf|||eason to believe that, from the beginning of the 
Christian era to the preront time, the Hindoo religion has ever been much 
encroached on. Many sects and schismatics have appeared, and the Maho-^ 
inedans and Portuguese tried hard to convert its followers and siippms t^e 
religion : but it kept its ground, and perhaps did so the better fVom those 
occa8ionay>ppo8iti^8 which could not eradicate it. 

But as m must infer from the booty which the Patan kings of Delhi ac- 
quired id Dowlutabad,* and which their rebellious scrvdbts who established the 
kingdom of Koolbcrga found in Beeganuggur and Telcngnnny, tbat the eftun^ 
tries ruled in the thirteenth century by Hindoo Rajas were in a highly fiourisb* 
ing conditioU; we may perhaps be justified hi concluding, that if there eWr 
was a great change in the habits or laws of the mass of the people, it was Just- 
ing, and that its effects soon became obliterated by the revival of fermer 
usages. 

There are authenticated traces of the existence of Lingayets in considerable 
numbers in this part of the country. The people of that tract of our new 
territories which lies from the top of the Syaderce range inluqd from twenty to 
twenty-five miles, and which is in diflTcrent places of the range termed Mora 
and Mawul, were cultivators and herdsmen by turns. The people of this tract 
appear to have resisted (il^T ffugr so use the term) any attempts to civilise 
them, and to have preserved under* tlie Mahomroeclap kings of Deccan a bar- 
barpus independence. They were partly cultivators, in the some way as we 
now seaju some of the divisions of that tract a single community of cowherds 
quite dimnet from the inhabitants of villages, who have a gowra as thdr chief, 
to lead them to the pasture grounds, and to their labours as agriculturalists. 
I find tl^ bea^men of such communities in these districts were chieffy Lingai- 
yeti, and that to eveiy valley, or^o every two or three vallies, thercHVraa a 
^djef, wko probably 8ettle^|||n the gross for the revenues of hU districts, as 
'^there is mention made of one Beyapa Jungaum, of Pown Mawul, faavittg tost 
his inheritance and power for not remitting his revenue to th||^ Nizam’s <|j|vern« 
meet with due ipreqisiQD. 

• IImmU Dso^ur* or DowlsUbod, wit built In 1203 A.D.. bf idhuiigar.OTlMfAt* 
imia, vhoaoiuiriqf* by lonio unusual good fortune, vaet wealth, wae named by bli brothw ihsplasdi 
lUy^lURn. andMon aftwsauniod the rank oia Rslah. Hemar Puut tauid to havebromdU Pmiarb * 
toep, emptooUMoediavaeta, flmn LUilfa. In 18S3 A-D.s Hemar PIbift bccaiiio the mhdiUr of a 
Ri^Rmor Dboghur. PasMcklifp mmm Ow wtltkpil of raidiM, or demoiif, pm hsb i y fopsi tts 
behw the writing of Rawan's eountiymen. . , s 
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SUTTEES. 

ANtttteihpt is now making to st in^n||jjg^ the efTorts of the public towards 
some l^islativc measure which shaMHpjptop to the dreadful custom pre- 
vailing amongst the females of HindJIpF,' df immolating themselves upon the 
funeral pile of thilf deceased husbands. A notiflli|pire observe, has been given 
of a motion on this subject in the Cdkirt of Ehlj^etors of East-lndia ^ock, 
and we have reason to believe that Parliament will be called upon, during the 
present Sfession^ ti interpose i|^ powerful authority for the purpose of pro- 
scribing this cruel and detestable custom throughout the British territories in 
India. 

We have befo||.us a report of the proceedings of a public meeting con- 
vened by the Lora Mayor of York, and held at that city, on the 19th January 
last, at which a petition was resolved to be presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, wherein the practice is justly stigmatized as a gross violation of the law 
of God and the feelings of humanity, and in its te||||ency highly demoralizing ; 
and the two branches of the Legislature are implor^tto adopt such measures as 
may be deemed most expedient for abrogating it. The speakers upon that 
occasion, with one accord, expressed the indignation natural to a Christian 
nddnd at this revolting custom, and at the unnatural and absurd superstition to 
which it owes its continuance ; and they further considered that a practice like 
this, violating the laws of God and nature, ought to experience ndSaleration, ^ 
but that it is the positive duty of Government to put a stop to it. 

,)n some sensible introductory remarks, which precede the Report beforC^iis, 
it is observed that two arguments are used against interference with the {Prac- 
tice : first, that its prohibition would be a breach of toleration ; and secondly, 
that the attempt would be resisted, as evinced by the allliir at Vellordj which 
(it is alleged) was occasioned by a supposed attack on the p/^udices of the 
Hindoos. These arguments are thus met • 

^ To tlic lin>t argumtMit it may be replied, that Complete toleration is correctly defined 
to be the allowance of every speculative Opinion, and the uninterrupted exercise of 
every practice not inconsistent >^itli the great principles of humanity and the divine law. 
It is evident, under tins view of tlie subject, Uiat a right to commit inurdci can never 
be claimed by any sect ns a rcligioua pri^legc. 

The innovations wliicli led to the mutiny at Vellore were of a very different cha- 
racter; they were a direct infringement upon rcligioua liberty, by attempting to destroy 
the distinction of caste, which is denoted by die mode of weitring the hair and turbaO. 

To the second argument may be opposed the sentiments of many persons welt ac- 
quainted with India, as well as the very important fact, that the British gtwmrotnt 
has not umpled to inflict the same puiiishmunts upon Brahmins, who pflkra against 
the laws, as upon other persons, alUiougii their sacred books declw^^ person of a 
Brahmin inviolable. 

- We' have patiently toiled through the )|»ti(|brous volumes of documeftlo 
qrbiph have been laid before Parliament ^pon thiflmmbarrassing subject i but 
we read the more are we perplexed to know what is expedient to be 
4Qlie.^|Pjir read^s will find a brief summary of the contents of the last eoL 
lecfiiDn of Parliamentary papers respecting suttees in our S^th vi>l„, p. 653. It 
will there be seen that opinion in India is still divided as to the policy of direct 
interference. We could add from that voluminous collection many additional 
facts and arguments : we are cofbvinced ^ we should not, by doing so, 

advance the reader one step toward|'a conclusion as to what is expe<beot in a 
case where there is so much reason, for apptebensien that every coursa, but 
that of absolute passiveness, wc9ilcl^bn atte^bd with oriess danger. 

^ Upon 
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Upoo this quesUoi^ as upoa fiiost olhm respecting Indian topics, nioc4 
misapprehension prci^s, and thereW false conclusions are easily arrived at* 
It is, f|8 jhr as we can asoertaiir perfectly true, that the piVcticc of 

sdf^mmolation amongst widows fljHpsitiVely enjoined by the most sacred 
of the Hindoo laws : one, thOkTVdMR^It is said, forbid|yt. But, although 
we admitted the total siletli|^f the Hindoo authorities, that dissuasivcH 
may be found among<)t tlie "ancient Srriters, the practice is still of such 
hig^ antiquity, that it is as raudi recommended to the people by that consi- 
deration, and forms thereby, in their estimation, equally a^H of their reSgious 
system, as if expressly enjoined in tlie sacred lK>oks. The rite of self-immo- 
lation amongbt the wido\ib of Hindoos is expressly mentioned by the historians 
of Alexander’s invobion of India, and the details of the csiemony attending a 
suttee, upwards of xl,000 years ago, are given by Diodorus Siculus with aq much 
precision and accuracy as if it had occurred yesterday.* He mentions that the 
ceremony was conformable to the law of India. Cicero has borne similar testi* 
mony to the antiquity oillhe custom.f 

There is a very impormt fact— important in many respcctv,— In the consider* 
ation of this question, which is sometimes overlooked. The existing custom Is 
to a great extent local, prevailing most in particular distrkts, and cspeciallv in 
the Bengal territories. In home dibtricts the practice is altogether disregarwNl, 
or even ^known^^ The first reflection arising from this fact is, that it ac* 
counts^ m a great measure, for the discrepancy of opinion amongst the pttbfia 
officers in India as to the policy of direct and resolute interference* Thoao 
who vritness but few of these horrid scenes, and find an indifference amdllgst 
the people around them, sometimes even a repugnance, to the performance of 
the rite, naturally conclude that the opposition of the natives to the abrogation 
of suttees would be trifling. On the other hand, those who have bofore them 
daily proofs of the eagerness with which these sacrifices are followed up, will 
as natural ly come to an opposite conclubion. 

This fact, namely, the local character of the custom, combined with the 
consideration that the Hindoo law is not imperative in requiring it, fbrnishea 
a ground for adopting some measure for interfering with suttees. If a prohi* 
bition were intinduced into districts, beginning with such os offered the least 
resistance, and especially where some inAaeptiad natives favoured the introduc* 
tion of the regulation, the practice gradually suppressed in othefs, 

and at length finally extirpated territories* 

It has been often urg(^ as a reproach to our Indian Government tiiat ft 
should tolerate a practice repugnant to British law. But the practice does not 
prevaif&rhere British law is paramount: if a sottee were to take place within 
the scope the jurisdiction possessed by the Supreme Chart of Cdeutta, 
tliere Is no dbnbt that the parties agisting in the transaction would be IndicteA 
for murder, and, if oonvictec^eteeuted* How far the criminal lav^ dT AUh, 
which Is the Mahomme(j|||p, can be made available for putting a stop to the 
practice^ we cannot determine ; but the Maliommedan nileraof IBIlBoftaMl did 
not stop, we believe, nay they suffered the practice, notwitjurtatiding Us rept^ 
nance to their code; and if so, our application of that law to the extinctioif ^of 
suttees, would be justly regarded as intolerant, inequitable, and at varissice 
with the express stipulation under which we assumed the government of India* 

Hie 
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The impotence of the eiieting law of India to jninish in themoet airodoue 
where the customary forms are outrogeously violated, aa4 the wretched 
yictim is^Vtually murdered, is demo]U[||l^ by the occurrence at Poonab, Al 
September 18^3, described in the voISjjjHI^fjMir Journal to wMeh we have 
already referred* J%e parties in that oial^lic^ affair were brought to trial* 
but escaped without punishment, whiG|^ the law di^ not authorize* 

The great inconvenience of legislating in this matter is that there is no 
alternative between absolutely prohibiting the sacrifice, and passively leaving 
the practice as it^is^; it being generally admitted that the regiilations hitherto 
adopt^ by Government, especially those by which a magistrate’s order is 
i^ljquir^ for the ceremony, and a police officer is directed to be present to pre- 
unfair practices, have really done more harm than good, by giving a sort 
of oouBtenance and sanction to the custom** The only partial measure that 
can be adopted, with any prospect of benefit, is that which we have suggested, 
itamely, to introduce a prohibition into particular ziltos. 

Lord Hastings, it appears, deemed it practicable to|^ut down the practice at 
once by a general prohibition : he was apprehensive of the effects of such a 
nSeafurc in England, not in India* But it cannot be forgotten that his lord- 
toleration of this very practice was made a ground of eulogy by the native 
population of Calcutta; and, but for the suggestions of more sensible men, 
the toleration would have been recorded as one of the reasons for th^ratitude 
felt by the natives of Calcutta, in the address presented to the Marquess, when 
quitting his high post of Governor General* 

IWUveryprobi^le that the apprehension of exciting the resentment of our 
Indian subjects, by offending their prejudices, may often be carried too far ; 
but it is no act of egregious folly to err on the side of caution in this matter* 
It may possibly appear to the understanding of a Hindoo that Govemmeot 
might with as much propriety retrench all the superincumbent mass of super- 
stition which oppresses the Hindoo religious system, and reduce it to its original 
form of a pure theism, as forbid the performance of the suttee rite, because it 
is not enjoined by any positive law of unexceptionable authority* 

It is true that practices somewhat analogous have been prohibited by au- 
riiority ; such as female infanticide in Guzerat, and the drorij^ngs of infants 
at Saugor. Although it must be confessed that these were practices altogether 
loetf, and entirely unsupported by the ^religious books which constitute the 
sacred oracles of a Hindoo’s belief, and therefore more easily relinquished 
than a practice so much more general and better supported, as is that of Sahit^ 
manmay yet the precedents are valuable* 

Far be it from us to throw any unnecessary imf^diments in the way of 
abolishing this hdteful and inhuman practice : we would merdy endeavour to 
present all the difficulties, in order that, if the authorities which will be ap^ 
pealed to do not adopt any measure to tarmination to it, their heritatidn 
mAy not be imputed to neglect or indifference* It it one of those evils which 
Iqgkilaiionl&nds it difficult to cope with : the law may forbid the practice, hut 
if thefi||rtiiiacity of the natives persist in continuing it, who shall presume to 
8031 ^ we dSk ** subdue theunconqucralde mind?” 

Iq order to be effectual, the prohibition requires that some principles in the 
breasts of tlie people should co-operate with it. But their principles are de- 
^ ddedly opposed thereto ijjjdnterest conspires with superstition, Uedium ate, and 

other 

• AprMdMly ■ImiUTefl^huatteDMthsiBqwi&mQr oattecilVB^ 
vetsrtw ONiceivc they act uiidcar Rovemmaiit tfartVyri 
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^ees, ptrticularljr t>f ea^ as pttj|MA|||^ rite of J/toomaraM, by burrttng some 
time after the decease of thc^|ifeands, with a part of their furniture 
or apparely are cases of^mere su!e!de» proceeding frOvgllto afibetion towards 
the deceased, and prompted solely ihy weariness of life. The examples of 
such iflfotuation amongst both sexes are numeti(iha throughout India. The Hin- 
doo faith frequently flatters and encourages the deluded victims to perform an 
act of diabolical folly, with the impions hope of being enabled thmby to 
propitiate the Deity. Some of their acts of self-destruction are altogether 
incomprehensible, as in the following case, which has just oocorred to our 
notice in an Indian journal : it is an extract from a native newspaper, called 
4he Timira Natuk: * 

It is said in the Sastras, that Ahishma died of his own choice ; sad in this imn age 
Loharain has followed liukjjjgauiple. We learn from a letter received from Sookde, that 
an inhabitant of that vilu^, by name Loharam, a Dhivara, or fisherman, by caste, 
w'ho was looked upon as an idiot, and who was frequently fed at the liousc of the 
Kayasthasand Bralimans of the place, exhibited a marvellous inhtance of presentiment 
of death, and expired accordingly. On the 20tlr Asharli last, he entered Uie bouse of 
fiabu Kosigati Mustavi, of the same village, reciting the names of the deity; oU 
told hiin||hat as he was about to die, he had come to bhn to be entertained ; tite Bibtt 
al first laughed at him, but ultimately gave him all ho rcHjuested ; after liaving eafun, 
he invited his entertainer to accompany him to the river side, and thinking the WhSlo 
a joke, tlie Bahu consented. When, they arrived at the Oangea, Lohsram reqiilbled a 
piece of cloth, which was given him, and lying down on ilie bank, ao that the lower 
part of bis body was in the water, be covered the upper with Uie clotli, and: for loaHl 
time continued to invoke the name of Govinda. After having laid aomo tlius in 
tbia manner, the bystanders becoming weary of the supposed trick, lifted up tlie riqUi, 
and found that the man was really dead. Opinions are divided as to the circumstMUiOf 
some holding him to be a knave, and others a saint ; but such a death is no doubt iu 
extraordinary occnirence. 

The Government of Bengal, to check this kind of self-deNtruction, Issued 
an order in at Allalmbad (near the junction of the Ganges and Jumna), 
intimating thaTany person OMtsftng the suicide would bo tried for niurder# 

Beset as the subject is with, difficulties, It is still desirable that the hqpe ef 
abolishing this atrocious custom may not be abapdoned, and that eveiy ofibit 
should be made to keep our governments upon the alert, to ascertain whether 
the experiment, which is a desperate one, can be made with prudence. With 
this view it is right to rouse public attention and fix it upon this object, as one 
which deserves the deepest regard from a people jealous of any imputation 
upon thrir humanity. We heartily concur in the sentiments expressed a 
merend gentleman at the York meeting, namely, that ** We may grant, for tl|e 
fwe of an argument, that there may be some hazard in accomplishing what is 
imr ultimate object ; but 'in the promotion of our immediate ohjeat, there can 
hlte no hazard whatsoever, as that object is simply to invite the eames^tention 
ibf the public in general to a subject confiecsedly interesting and important, aad 
especially to bring the subject to a fair discussion before the liberal aod enlifl^U 
eoad Parliament of our country.'* 
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EDUCATiaN O^^DETS. 

Oira present nufql^ is so overburthened with matter upon this sulject, 
that wj^ some timidity we venture to add to it. 

Dr.Gilchnst has addressed to us a communication expressive of his sorrow 
at bearing tb^letter read by the Chairman of the Court of Directors which the - 
Hon. Baronet declared he bad just received from Sir Thomas Munro, the 
Governor of Madras^ on the subject of the Hindoostanee language, jind 
which, i)r. Gilchrist says, contradicts the opinion he has always entertained 
of the view which was taken of the subject at that Presidency, from repented 
and recent communications from thence. He refers us in his letter to some 
Statements in his Tuiilonary PU neer, in support of this opinion, and which go 
&r to justify Dr. Gilchrist in suspecting some mistake Hvthc two hon. baronets^ 
or in his own correspondents. He has further direcibd our attention to an 
article which appeared in a daily [lapcr on the subject of Hindoostanee; the 
object of which is to shew the convenience to those who are proceeding to 
India, of studying that language in England, instead of landing in the country 
in a condition which renders them dependent upon faithless natives for tbw. 
commonest offices of business. 

Whatever opinion we may entertain with regard to the particular course 
which Dr. Gilchrist has taken to liriug his claims before the world, we are not 
disposed to join in the indiscriminate censure with which some persons have 
visited that gentleman since he has become in some degree a public character. 
Mere eccentricity ought not to work a forfeiture of those pretensions which he 
once possessed in the opinion of men whose judgment is worth something. 
We cannot forget that he was selected by Lord Wellesley, whose discern* 
ment of talent is a remarkable property in his character, to fill au eminent 
post ill the College of Fort Will^ni. Wo ought to remember, likewise, 
that the works of Dr. Gilchrist, on the popular language of Hindoostan, have 
perhaps laid a basis for its extensive cultivation at home and amongst 
Europeans. It is a maxim with us thdt talents, of wliatever%ind, so that 
thc^^ honest, are entitled to a sort of feeling from the pu^id amdogous to 
gratmi^e. ^ 

HavidI given this opinion of what is due to this gcntlema^ he cannot be 
displeased with us if, in the same spirit of candour and impartilf^ty, we advert 
to the mode in which his pretensions are urged ; a mode which tends rather ta 
defeat than to aid his views. There is a refractoriness in the human mind 
which rebels against dogmatical dictation ; there is no such thing as taking 
possession of the understanding by a coup de tnain. A person who appeals to 
the tribunal of public opinion must adopt the ordinary forms : if hb cause is 
good, it needs nothing but the simple dress of reason to recommend it; i£ 
any other expedients are employed, if party-feelings are enlisted, and noisy 
vituperations obtrude, the public will ^ink the cause a bad one let it 
ever so just 

With regard to the imputations which. Dr. Gilchrist complains, have been 
cast upon him, it would be far better that he should despise such as, after all, 
are"" vague conclusions, which no arguments would obviate. If Dr. Gildirist 
has been pronounced madtmn^ and enMustaif, we would recoipmend lijm 
'to imitate the example of the ancient sage, tfho, when informed that hb 
ynemies had laid certain faults to bis charge^ replied that his conduct should 
Uisprovc the accusations. 
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AND ON THB EXFSDISNOYa OF COMMENGIMO A NATIONAL ^LLECTION OF TNC 
OllUfAn HANCBCAIFTS*^ 

TttBRE is no subject whatsoever on which man so intenselj^exerdiea his 
fatuities, or which so deeply interests his feelings, as the investij^on of the 
various parts of traditionary evidence connected with the4nt agts of the 
world; and those innate opinions and sentiments graven th#]iea||^of all 
the human race respecting the future destiny of the soul : these Iwo pmnta we 
the^>eginning and the vivifying .principle of the theogony of every naciott 
under heaven ; from Caucasus to Ultima Thule, their sound has goho forth 
throughout the gMbe. How many volumes on these deepl^-interestiiig stApb 
Jeota have been gleanedLfrom the mutilated fragments of Berosus, Manctho, 
Sanchoniatlio, and othw relics of the past, which, as Lord Bacon beautifully 
says of the philosophies of Plato and Aristole, were saved from the genml 
shipwreck of human learning, as light planks supported by the waves of time.’^ 
Long hos the student sought over the midnight lamp for a solution of Ms 
anxious inquiries, amid the brilliant dreams and endless theories of ths^jphilON 
Sophers and sophists of Greece: modern times, ^however, have had hiMw 
World called into existence for them ; and the star of Eastern literature beil^ 
on the path of knowledge, to enlighten and guide the race of man 
hitherto unexplored mines of the East, so full of riches which never tlWlsh^ 
and which survive even the mutations of empires. 

If the classic fictions of Greece claim a kindred origin with the gods 
of India, and their true birth-place may be (fbught for on the banks of the 
Ganges and of the Indus, every document which lays before us the transcripts 
of the belief and tenets of their sacred books, adds so much to the stock of 
facts and knowledge, whenco genius aqll judgment may draw those links of 
real history and analytical combination, which illustrate the march of events, 
and rescue the past history of man and of nations from being lost in oblivion. 
There is no taie^o obscure or hypcrbdlically involved in the mythology of Ae 
early ages, that it may not prove capable of serving usefully in an iHtt8ti||tlM 
or evidence when judiciously compared with parallel statements. ' ' ' ^ > 

The public ore therefore greatly indebted to those patrons of scieib^^ and 
those learned societies, who laboriously exercise themselves in the collection 
of such materials. We live at a time, when more important and valuable 
leeords are placed within our reach, than at any former period, In thil or any 
other country. The East has become manifestly a point of great interest ih 
the cttltivati^ of literature ; hitherto the stores of Sanscrit learning haye 
been the chief study, while enough has been done in the language and sacred 
books of the Indo-Chinese kingdoms to show how roateriully they are interwoven 
with the principles of the chief doctrines of paganism. Whether Buddhism or 
itPraminism be entitled to the priority infioint of antiquity, is a question not 
yet decided ; but he Akt as it may, there can he no doubt hut in the doctrines 
and compositions of the Indo-Chinese writers, no less than in the Sanscrit, 
are contuned most valuable and important materials for the philosopher fud 
AeAbolar. 

^fto'Carcer of war has led our armies Intojotic, and that a principal state of 
these'' ra|pons--Ae empire of Ava, thehterature of which wasdeeKuMby the 
laie* Dr. Le}'den to be imcultariy rich, and especially in hlstoHcri works. On 
Ae auAoriiy of Dr. Buchanan, he states, that the Birmans have various his- 
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tofuw of Hflamit dynasties of tMr f^nees/ aM he adds'; " these peoj^e have 
translated histories of the Chinese fmdi Sfamese, and of the kingdoms of 
Kathee^ KaBlian<^yeey Pagoo, Saymmay a^d Laynza^rn: ibey have also no- 
merous works on fstronomy, mythology^ medicine and law ; also a variety 
of poems and songs, and even natakas which may be derived from Sanscrit 
tradition, as the adventures of Rama in Ufnka^are favourite topics in their 
draatas/* In eyidence of these facts, Dr. has supplied a list of ho 

less than tbirty^six highly popular works, some purely mythological, and 
others cberitr^s of the historical class. 

Afiet this brief sketch of the Indo-Chinese literatursi it may not be impbiy 
tinent to present their leading ideas on the jjrincigal myt^logical personages 
of tbdr ancient theogony, wheceby the advantage of examining their character 
, gad import is dsmonstratecL tf 

The following particulars are extracted from a series or'queries which were 
submitted to tbd^hief of the Buddhist priests in Cbylon, and the answers 
were given from the contents of their most esteemed manuscripts; These 
documents, fortunately for literature, became the property of Sir Alexander 
Johnston, who has uniformly shewn himself no less able tp appreciate their, 
value, than possessed with the desire of liberally applying them to the public 
use. 

The first point which strikes the minl^ on cxafhining the doctrine of Bud- 
dhism, is the account which it exhibits of the nature of their gods, wherewith 
the heavens arc peopled. 

Thei^ gods are declared to be immaterid, are in truth spirits : the definition 
is singulari They came spontaneously (self-existent) into vision, and being 
fwre app/trUion, there appearamo parent for a god.” 

Of these gods, Malia Brahma is supreme, inhabiting the sixteenth or highest 
heaven, and is declared to be the very god, Sahan-Pati Maha Brahma. The 
personage next in importance, at ||p8t as concerns the mundane system, is 
Bekkroia, the chief god of the heaven Deiwo Lowa, but not for the sixteen 
heavens : Iswara and Maheswara govern the earth as inferior deities to Sek- 
knuB, who indeed performs a most important part in the Buddhist theogony. 
Wiswakarma, the Mulciber or Vulcanof India, is declared to be his artisan ; 
and m the furious contest of the rebel Assouras, or^evil demons, to recover 
their nelive heaven, Sekkraia received the Chakkra Walalla, or bickering 
lightning, flrom Wiawakarma, who invented these formidable arms for his use 
(as the Isemnlan Artisan Ibrged the bolts of Jove); whereby he totally discom- 
fited and routed the rebel ji^mons, became king of the gods of the heaven 
Tawoo Doiwo Lown. ^ ^ ^ 

, Still Sekkraia has to preserve his worlds from the mighty gpe, the rebd 
Assoura, who lurks under the maha maya parkwatte, qr world-stone ; ever 
watching for a moment’s negligence on the part of the guardian gods, whereby 
he may regain his lost power. Against'this evil the vigilance of four heavenly 
guarch^ll^axerted to notify the slif^st effort of thcdieiiion to Sekkraia, by 
whose power he is ini^ntly secure^ln his stony prison. 

How v^y closely these incidents cofneide with the Titanian wars !— those' 
rebeir^ionts, struck down by the thunder-bolts of Jove, and buried under 
^ mofttain-rocks, beneath which they struggled vainly to freethomsclves ! Thus 
they were feigned to wrestle with their doom, and tliirdE^^ tO occasion the 
^intemid fire and earthquakes of *Triaacria; and in the same maaiiier the 
j^^AjiOuras a|sg:lhilde to disturb the repose of heaven, and to call for oontinaed 
watchfulness* 
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SdskniA 18 represented at lievia(i delegnted delieefinlilie tuidnry cbeigd 
of C^lont or Lanka IKiraf to Wiatioo^^deecpbed ai Wa^ on Hw mountaki > 
Waykoote, in the wildsiipieaa of'^liiyfli^fay^eaUed Hlittinala waniuiy 9,356 
years and eight months seven days^unce;: this epoch was stated asM historic 
fact> and was so reckoned by the priest Vhe fumiidied par^ of these exphufuu 
tionsy ai he extracted from their b5oks*thedntei^ on the 69th of November 
J813. ^ ^ ' 

The gods arc furthor«decl||rai^tobe subject to deotb.— ‘tbat^8» to a ohati^ 
of state : for death as destruraon^ or cessation of eifstenceir^ unknown in 
Buddhism/ They are said to have acquired their stations fifom good deeds 
done on earthy it will hereafter bO^seeik thqf thev are represented ^as in- 
terfej^ing with the formation of and woman; Uan any language more 
accurately delineate this Aiftrk anmysis of th^deities of Buddhism than the 
following passage the Greek poet Hesiod ? iVhen the mortal remains of 
those who flouri&|tad during the golden age .were hidden beneath eartli^ 
their souls bcCaiAc bcueficcnt demons; still hovering over the world whjch 
they bad once inhabited, and still watching as guardians over the afRiirs of 
men. These, s/o//jcd in ihn air, and rapidly flitting through every region of 
the earth, possess ^le royal privilege of conferring wealth, and of protecting 
the administration of justice.*’ — Hesiod, Op, iibt, t. v, 190. 

To conclude thih short sketch of the gods they are declared capable of 
lust and of adulter}', and tliO' happiness of beavciiftis described by reference 
to the senses. The word ** gods,” translated into Cingalcfp, means ^ thosh 
who enjoy, happiness,” which bears the precise meaning pf the foregping 
quotation. " ^ ^ 

Although, in these short extracts, much is omitted of the details of the 
gods which might illustrate the subject, mhat is narrated (for it ja only 
intended to give (be general scope of iheir nature, not their nameSfOt ocfumji) 
clearly suffices to shew, that^heir deities bear no stamp or impress of that 
sublime and awful being from whom the ^gorlds take their existence: Maha 
Brahma is described in the most exalted terms, but notwithstanding it is clear 
there is no attribute in it of deity. They arc pot worshipped, nor have they 
temples; they,> appear solely as ancestml ihadee, and aro^invested, amid all 
their elevation, with human nassions. 

The Buddha li superior to me gods, even to Maha Brahma, who is rbpre«* 
sented as descending from the higfa|8t heavens, and* attending St the bteh^of 
Goutama: be entitied to become Buddha be must incarnate in ftSsb, and 

be bom a man. Whence came this singular and striking apoinHdencm with 
scriptural facts, unless we trace it up to^nd rest |(^^iipon, the primary pro* 
miiie of a son to be bornf who should cmh the serpent’s head ? Hence 
flows the claim jgf being to this great and mighty one among the firstsconqucroiis 
of the earth, the Niijjis of the Assyriandynasties, the Phris, or Pharaohs of 
Egypt, and the system of Avatars. ^ ^ ^ 

Budciia is stated to have acquired llis privileges ny abstaining fi'om all 
sensual pleasures, by^msotification and sri^enial, and a variety of acts 
deemed praiseworthy and meritorious, w|ieftwith suif^ry treatises ore filled ! 
they are curious aod^' interesting, as elucidating various 'points of^^ndent 
belief and practice. Buddha is able to teU the past, the present, and 
future^fbr suchhis4^ltaq implies. Amod^ his qualities are ” the foro-knowle^ 
of Ibe birth, the creddOn, and destructioa of the \rorld th^ power^ of 
koowiiig the hearts ofevery other; of discoVeridk the shafMBi'i^abited in 
past transarigratiotts.” ^ 

Id 
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In true Buddhist doctrine^ thc^e k no sOch term oe " creotioii'ii^ the 
world the Buddhists declare it to*hdire self-existed from eternity ; and what is 
here put down os creaUtm^ in the original means ‘‘^the rlsibg of the world;” 
as if, after having run* through its stage of existence, it .|]ad been submerged 
under the waters of the great abyss; whence, afler the term of its absorption 
in the pigstic fluid liad been ^filled, it ligain arises in new birthT, eddii|>itiDg 
{he deities, great and subordj^te; mcn,||^imals, apd plants, ji4 ot-tiie£rst, 
to fulfil onoth^ series of existence. 

We hear very little of Buddha in hia hjgmt quality of omniscience, ond 
the most zealdhs Buddhists are soon '1>rought to ickuowledge a ^^eHod 
anterior to his power or exisjjenca : Ms klfowled^ejp^ the pr^^t^and , 
future, therefore, resold itsSf into the of wnich^^him 

is the true pefrent, and whij||x invests inm the knowledgd*^of all the 
etages of existent durin^Ihc agds that he has passed on eorthV Pythagoras 
exldbited g^hersarae claim in his^octrines, and thb teheM of the Ionic ^school 
found their lies! support in ^he subtle and elaborate med^hfsks of Indian 
doctrine. ^ ^ ^ " «**'* - ^ 

The most extraordinary and refined part of Buddliist fai£h|. is the state'of 
Nirwan or Nigban, declared to be annihilation, n<m-exi8tence,^ perfect 
happiness, perfect bliss lu^withstanding the unqiiulificd tprms o1[ien used 
for this great and^ighesf good, as the Buddhist bqoks dc(ldlf'e^I^^licy use 
such phrases in. other pallets as induce the prob(ft>lc supposittoi^ thutJt is not 
annihilation,” according 4o our conception of it, but asignij^cant expression 
of an absorption^nte the final great anima mundi, and a rest from^ dU further 

^is^is a doctrine too aubViho«»for any but 
the wolbn disciffic of the fifuni,‘ of te|chcr, and thefeforc it is veiled 
from vulgar and unbelieving declared in ona^f.thcir books, 

that 410 can understanf^.]^ who und^iTied in the 

Buddhist faith. A phrase ^SUVd, it the tenet only^dcfinhd annihi- 

lation, absolute and perfect.' th6 real stsue of the calh scem?^Cb that 
the Buddhifl|6 are too kcc4J.and too practised rcasonecs not td* see ' the 
manifest bearing upon the supjjpiiiacy of their Buddha, i^%cy by an/mcans 
admitted^ into /Sic|g. system a state or deity which cxerhpted hgings for ever 
from any operative change, and awarded au' etc^ty of unchangeable bappi- 
^ness,' irbiltS Buddha and his worlds arc goijl|^4|a in a ieries ofr painfbl 
revolutions. 4'he truth, however, which they seek to bide, pppeofs to be 
demonsffated ImNivani, and clearly evidences that is lu^ng in the 
system of principle still, a chief of gods, asBulilime, one 

and alone, which wilt]||||tti8 ancifipt faith with the first ideas in the early ages 
of man’s existence. Therots of Bu^ffiia, and the vailKus miracles which attended 
his appearances in Ceylon, merit a distinct examination ; th^ bear, in many 
particulars, strong concurrent approximation to the emly Mosaic accounts, 
more so thalt peftaps that of any other Bastern doarffle. Meantime the 
pVcsgnt imperfect sk mh may serve fb shew in how ma^ and striking particu- 
, larff l)ie Pantheon ofCreece and Home concurs wi%t^long establidied and 
fleeply rooted prinj^es of BuMnara. One important Aibject of thought ao 
strongly^ deserves %e attention > of fhat learned and distinguished body who 

S ide the public opinion on Enstefn literature, that it seems the influence and 
terest of the Boyal Asiatic Soci^y df Great BUtain, iDannot be too 
earAatly or instantly exercised upon hs realization.- €*be events of the recent 
glorious war with Birmah* has thrown into the hands of English ofllcers an 
immense number of manuscripts/ many of them of the ^eatest bean^ and 

splendour ; 
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spifiixdplir; they Arc oqiir ccmstanfeljr (utisentiug themiwlveb to notice iu e?ery 
^piarter among the relatives and friends of thte indtvidoaU ; the ornamental 
appearance, and compact ahd porrable shape, of tliese biiiidlos of varnished 
and embellished palm^enves, render them objedts of attractive elegance, and 
thus (perhaps ’rather onfortunaicl^} make them ^pleasing memorials ol 
remeoArance. 

A iew months »vill disperse ^ and widdt itad for ever, these vfduable 
depositaries* oCthe science and mtory of a great people, nndti most irapot- 
tant opportunity^ collcctiHgjitegether a perfect’ tibrarp, of*Bieman writings is 
passing ^way,*^ I)cve4^ to berccijflpd; the value ani^the ujpfuincss of these 
mttuscri[)ts ana so apparent, that ^rely a [litliy adilFeas which designated 
^iwr jihC'Mtiseuin, oftr grand nationm defl^tjfAryi^ or the library^of the Ro 3 al 
A'siatic Society, as a seldct^p^ to«reccivc, under certain conditions, these 
opima spo/td4of war, woultS p5^mit^ic appaphelma and patronage of numerous 
indi\idua1s, to w hoja these jnanuscripts must he a 4hlcd ^ngu«% Not anyittime 
^ should be l||^salff%t^ing the effort, fbr the purpose of scciirinasm procuring for 
literature so larga«^ portion of the writings of dne of the iin^^^owerful of tho 
Indo-Chinese kingdom which at-thc present instaitt there are in ISlngland 
suit ntunerpus spcdinens as would compobC a colh’Ction of inostiinahlo 
larity and Importance. Whut pubiu monument would more ilhi'ttrioUbly 
<.onfini^/Vlthe*^r]ikc successes ol EngLind ofhr (ho region of (he Mt>g.is of 
Magadha, than such n*dqjo|||iaty of tlic wrlfings of their progenitors? These 
best gifj^s of ^ur would commence a more gratefid boniest, and l>^ them might 
wo best learn^bow to concili<ite our new eubjects, atfek convert them into 
grateful arid ^ling>allieb« « ** 

Were the individuals’ names caeeAilly iii8ef9>od on the manuH|rit^^>rc- 
sented, tiuchj^gift would iioHcss illustrate tho libera1it)^hiin the valonr of 
the donor; andn. it cannot be .queatioaoAut ^at a well-supported sRilpeat to 
^thc public "'of tl^js great luc^tropolfs would at once the filSrils rb<iuisitc 

to measure, combhiittg the ailvanUifei of knowledge iiAl intellectual 

imprdvement, with national character and gloMk 


=— 4 , 
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kJdU. MOORCKOFT. 

Slat I; have ribrVfved a paragraph in the £nglubjfk|^s, copied from a 
Russian journal, giving an account o^|^ muidcr jMm traveller of 

celebrity, named Monci^j in Tartary^does to Mr. Mooi/tfofi^ or 

to some other person? ^ • A. & 

We liavc no doubt tliat tbe individual nferred to is Mr. Moorcroft, whose 
name and whofic IhitAre eijually mibreprescntcd in the poragropli, which ha« run the 
round of the Eoglish^pcrs, and is now mK>n its travels ou the Cuntilfent.— « 
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SkcU'hti uf Pcnia, from the JournaU'of a TraviUer in the Ea$L Two 
Voluincb. London, 8vo. 18^. 

CuBiusiTy iH now ho eager in ^est of information concerning ** tlie land 
of Hoses and Nightingales,” that the Britisir^ public will probably be glad of 
any contribution that will tend to allay it : in the iitendicaat*s f^rase, “ the 
smallest donation will \)e thantYully reedwed.'* Under thm circumstances, 
niemprnnda of travels, ,-,ivhich haveloipg laind^y, or which iSve been confined to 
the perusal of select circles, are now pdKshed up and prepared for the eye of 
the world. ^ ^ ^ 41^ 

It is probably tp this cause jdiat we are indfjbtc^ for the work before us, 
which is one of the most aqjjusing Books VHb have met with for some time. 
The Writer, it be® sooif perceived on perusing these*^ Sketches,” is in- 
timately acquainted .with Persist and its manncl’s, and he has communicated 
whaHhistCxperiilfec bas^ furnished him with, in a style at onee ho lively and in- 
structive, diversifying his narrative with critical rcinirl^s, tales and romances 
from the treasures of Oriental writers, that the work comprehends the most 
agreeable features of a book of itravels, a novel or run)ance,^nd a 
Eastern fables. 

As the^ nature of these Sketches,” which ardin sonic measure desultory, 
although the writer professes ^o follow the mission to the Court^of^ Teheran 
in 1800, from Bombay to the capital of Persia, precludes us from giving a 
systcpiatic review or cflltomc of them, we shall endeavour to aflhrd the reader 
such u sanipte aa Qiay give him a slight notion of the style and character of 
the work, which deserves to be cxteqj^vely read. 

A sprightly introduction is prefixed to ^e work, in which thd author relates 
that l|c hud lo||g meditated this publication out of the sketches which 
contained in certain trunks, where they hud sliimlbcrcd undisturbed for n^erly 
thirt^jearii. decided upoii||ndertaking the office from consulting the /d/, 
or form o|f divination practised in ^ersia ; he took a volume^lj^ersian poetry, 
shut his eyes, opcn^^hc book^ and counting seven gages back. Bead the first 
four lines, add from their prophetic language, was induced to^despatch hia 
MB. forthwith tw the bookseller. ^ ^ - 

In the second chapter the following reflcct|j|ps occur : 

The eastern beml^ere continues to have a certain venerable afif* with old men from a 
belief tli^tthc star mJcnioNlldgc first enlig^encd its horizon : children delight in it 
from itsi^oiiUiining the encl|^tiDg tales m the ** Thousand and one Nights ladles 
admire its Howpred muslins, iRb bliaw]s,^ure pearls, aniS%rilliant diamonds: mer- 
tliuiUs view it as a source of commercial wealUi ; the naturalist, tlie botanist, and the 
geologist, search its plains, its forests, and its mountains, for unicorns, spikenard, 


splendid specimens of zeolite, and grand basaltic formations^ the English soldier 
looks to its fields for a harvest of reputation, while pious missionaries sally forth with 
more than military zeal, to reclaim the millions of the Ea st fftn their errprs, and 
djiBBCt them in the path of li^, a ' ^ 

Alroost^all these, however difrerendNTOiBipbjects, concur in one sentiment, that the 
rulers of foe East are despots, and Uieir sui^cts sifocs ; that the former kre cruel, the 
latter degraded and miserable, ai^botli equaliy ignorant. 

Jk I, ^ . Ik A 

Incjuthor of tbo ** Sketched’ is very full and oifthe of 


;eremflnal etiquette; in this respect, the work is fit tojm a maniud for am- 
kssadors. Europeana in general arc little aw are of the importance attached 
▼ / to 
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to these points in Persia, and of the ill-eflbcts pi'occeding from neglect or 
^orance in regard to them. 

Ceremonies and forms have, and merit, consideration in all countries, but particu- 
larly among Asiatic nations. With these the intercouise of private os well as public 
life is much regulated by tlieir observance. i9h)m the spirit and decision of a public 
Envoy upon such points, the Persians very generally form their opinion of the cha- 
racter of the county be represents. Xliis fact 1 had read in hooks, and all 1 saw con- 
vinced me of its tn&. Fortunately th||iSlcbce (Envoy) hod resided at some of tlie prin- 
cipal courts of India, hrhose usoges are very h^iilar. He wai, therefore, deeply veraed 
in that important science Kdida-c-nishcst-op-herkbAtit,** (or the art 

sitting and rising), in wbidl|A'include<l a knowledge of the forms and manners of 
good society, and paiticularlythdseW Asiatic kings and tlieir courts. 

He was quite aware, on his flkst arrival in Persia^ of the consequence of every step 
ho took on such delicate poui^ he was therefore anxious to fight all his liatUes re- 
garding ceremonies before he came near theeifootstool of royalt^ >Ve were* conse- 
quently plagued, from the moment we landed at Abusheher til^e readied ^irns, 
with daily, almost hourly drilling, that wc might be perfect in our demeandur^t all 
places, and under all circifmsiancos. We were carefully instructed where to ride in a 
procession, where to stand or sit vi*ithin-doors, iilicii to rise from our i#ts, how far to 
advan^lo meet awJsitor, and to what part of tlie tent or house wc were to follow him 
wheit'miepaitad, if he was of sufficient rank to make us stir a step, 

Tlie regulations of our risings and standings, and movings and re-scatings, were 
however of comparatively less importance tj^aii the time and manner of smoking our 
kelliftas end taking oufir coiTee. It is quite astonishing how much depends upon coffee 
and tobacco In Persia. Men are gratified or offended, according to the mode in which 
these favourite refreshments are ofTcred. You welcome a visitor, or setidliiito off, by 
the way in which you call for a pipe or a cup of coffee. Then you mark, in the most 
imnute manner, every shade of attention and ednsideralion, by Uic motlo in which he is 
treated. If he be above you, you present these wfresliments yoursell^ and do not 
par|i|die till coidmanded c if equal, you exchange pipes, and present him with oofTee, 
taking the next cup yourself : if a little below you,jsnd yhu wish to him attmition, 
you leave liim to smoke his own pipe, but t^e ^^rvant gives him, Jl^inling to your 
condescending no^jlhedirst cup of coffee ; if inucli inferior, you keep your distance and 
maintain youc rank, by taking Uic first cup of coffee yoursell^^nd then directing the 
aervaiit by a wOve^of die hand to help the guest. 

When a visitor arrives, t||| coffee and pipe arc called for to welcome him ; a second 
call for these oiticles announces that ho may depart ; but this part of flic ceremony varies 
according to 6ie relatives rank or intlfhacy of Uio iiarties. 

The manner in which the Envoy re8|nted a want qf resjjd^et is shewn in the 
following occurrence : 

TbeElcbee, on entering^is apartment, sdluted the*Wnce, and then walked up to 
his jqipointed seat; but the roaster of the ccieinonies pointed to one lower, gud on 
seeing the Eicbee took no notice of his signal, he interposed his person between him 
and the place stated in tlie program. Here he kept his position, fixed as a statue, and 
in bis turn paid no otuntion to the Elchee, ^ho waved his hand for him to gf^on one 
side. This was tbe^cri^of the battle. Tlie Elchee looked to the minister; but lie 
stood muti^ with lH|iiaaiBr crossed before bhf ^y^ looking down on the carpet. Tl» 
young Prince, who hodliitlM^ been as sil^ ttd^ignified as the othera, now ivqiiested 
the Elchee to be seated ; wiSch the Hitter, making a low bow to him, and looking wHh 
BO slight indigneiion at the minist^, complied with^ Coffee and pipes were lumded 
round; but as soohi'air that ceremony wa| over, and before the second course 
IMimentt were collod filr, tlie Eicbee requested tlie Prince to give him leaq|pb de- 
part; and without waitlDg a reply, arose and retired. 

Hfe Minister seeing matters were wrong, and being repulsed hi an advance ho mode 
to on explanation, sent Maliomcd Shcreef Kl^n, the Mchnumdorf to speak to the 

.1 15 2 " : Elchee ; 
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Elcliee ; but lie was told to return, and tell Cheragh Ali Khan, ** That die Britiih Be- 
presentative would not wait at Shiraz to receive a iiecoiid inHult, Say to him/* he added, 

that regard to tlic King, who is absent from his dominions, prevented my showing 
disrespect to his son, who is a mere child ; I therefore seated myself for a moment ; 
bat 1 have no consideration for his master, who has shown himself alike ignorant of 
what is doe to the honour of his sovereign and his country, by breaking his agreement 
with a foreign Envoy.'* 

Thu Elchcc nioiinted his horse, after delivering tills message, ^tarhiiiSh he did in a 
loud^and indignant tone, and rode away apparc^ly in a great rage. It was amusing to 
see the confurjon to which his strong sense of the indignity plit upon him threw those 
whoa moment before were pluming themsedvos on the clever manner by which they had 
compel led Jiim to scat himself fully two feet lower on th^ carpet than he had hargained 
for. Meurzus and Omralis came gnllopping one after^nothcr, praying diftcrent per- 
sons of his suite to try and pacify them. Hic latter shook their heads ; but tliose who 
solicited them appeared to indulge hot^, till the? haiVi the orders given for the imme- 
diate movement of the English cam]^ All wSiRRlSlf^smay ; message after message 
was liiought deprecating the Elchce's wrath. Hu was accused of giving too much 
importance to a trifle . it whs a mistake of my lord of the ceremonies; \^ould his dis- 
grace— his putiishnient— the bastinado — putting liis eyes out — cutting oft' his head, 
satisfy or gratify iliuoftendcd FlchcO? To all such evasions and propositions the Envoy 
returned but one answer: I^ct Clici'igh Ali Khan write an ackirfowledgmeQA that he 

has hrol^ii his agreement, and that he entreats my forgiveness ; if such a paper Is 
brought me, 1 remain ; if not, I march from Shiraz." 

Every eflTort was tried in \am to altl^r this resolution, and the minister, seeing no 
escape, at lust gave way, and sent the rcfiuircd apology, adding, if ever it reached his 
Majesty's ear that the Kldiec was offended, no punishment would he deemed too sm*crc 
fur thofMi who hud ruffled his Excellency’s temper or Imrt his feelings. 4^ 

So exact are the notions of the Persians as to these frivolous subjects, that, 
it appears, when the Envoy reached Teheran, a Mcerza endeavoured to re- 
gulate his dress, and produced pictures of ambassadors who had visited Persia 
manlpbentni'iips ago, amongst whifdi was the portrait of the English repre- 
sentative, supposed to be Sir Anthony Shirley, dressed in the full costume of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, which the Meerza wished the Eni^y to adopt, ** as 
his Majesty desired to follow in all points the usages of tlic SufTavean Kings, 
since they well understood what was due to the dignity of the throne of 
Persia !” ^ 

Our author, speaking of the plundering tribes of Persia, furnishes an in- 
teresting account of the Toorkoinans, which is, however, too long for insertion. 

In the fifteenth chapter of the second volume wc arc favoured with a very 
amusing discussion respecting the mode in which Oriental females are 
treated. After describing the tomb of Fatima-ool-Masoomah, at Koom, the 
author says : 

I have had frequent discussions with my Persian friends upon the general condition 
iji the ibmale sex in this country ; and cannot l>ctter illustrate the subject tiian by re- 
lating what passed on an occasion whan I made a violent attack on their usages in this 
particular, and brought them into strong contrast with tholb of the civilized nations of 
Europe^ ^ 

I began by stating, that by making slaves of one halt of the creadon, they msAs 
ty^ts of the othev. I am only surprised," I said, << how your females can bear the 
subjection and confinement to which tlicy are doomed. How our Christian lacbes would 
scorntkich restraints ! Their minds are cultivated as carefplly as those of their fatfaeiO, 
bmtbers, or husbands, who trust for their good conduct to their sense of viitue and 
religion, rather than to strong doors and high walls. We desire,"^ added, ‘*,tliat 
those who share our pleasures and our toils should be a6|uaintsd mA the world in 

which 
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which tlicy liv<^, that wo may poMcss not only an afihctloiiate wife, but an intelligent 
friand. 

** Your Mohomedan ladicft, on the contrary, are* khut up like wild nnimaU : whilst 
moving from one inclosure to another they travel in a curtained carriage ; or, if walk** 
>ngi they are enveloped in robes which merely admit of their breathing and seeit^ 
their way thnmgh small eyeswindows. Besides, ‘Ibey are not allowed to havemy com- 
munication but with their husbands, children, or slaves. What^ with flntlOTliig one^ 
coaxing anotlian' bt|(fting a tljird, and hghUng a fourth, these ladies must have a fine 
time of it in this world ; and as to the ndxt, though lliuy are not denied Purodise os we 
Europeans often erroneously believe, they are only promised, as a reward for the most 
pious life, half those bleshings which await the virtuous of the male part of the creation !** 

Your females,*’ 1 said, are man led while iniMO children, and the consequoiice 
is, they are old women at twen^-five. 'Fins ftirniblies you with an excuse for forming 
other connexions, and treating your first wives with neglect.” 

This attack was listened to symptoms of iinputience; every one seemed anxious 
to answer, but precedence was gjivefttcrf^afiler AU Khan, and the ladies of lu's country 
could not hos'c had a better advocate. ^ 

** llcally. Sir, you form a very erroneous judgment of the condition of our wmnenr 
In this, os in many otlier instances, where our leligion or our customs arc cbucernad, 
vulgar errors pass from one to niiothci till they ar^ believed by all. Many peraons in 
Englaui||^agine that a pigeon wa't taught to pick peas from llic ears of tlie prophet, 
who thought he might succeed by this device in persuading the ignor.int (Jiut the pigeon 
was a celestial messenger. They also say that hi* tomb at Mecca is siipportoikibetween 
heaven and earth by ine.ins of a lo.ulstone. If true, It would he a miracle; but it is 
not true: nevertheless, people liclieve it, and the more readily, because it is wonderfuL 
Now,” said Jaffier, it is tlic same with half the stories about our svomen. Why, I 
am told;€t is a common belief with you that Mahomed has declared women have 
no souls ! If you read the Koian, you will find that our jiropliet not only ranks women 
with men as true believers, but particularly ordains Umt they shall be well treated and 
respected by their husbands ; he lias indeed hecureiP'tliat by estublisliing their right to 
dowers as well as to claims of inheritance. He also has put it out of the power of a 
husband to hurt the repu(<ition of Ins wife, unlq^ he can produce four witnc>aciw|f her 
guilt; and should he have witnessed that himself, he must sw'car four tunes to tMfuct, 
and then by a fiftli oath imprecate the wiath of God if he is a liar. Even after this, if 
tlic wife goes tlirough the same cereinony, and imprecates the wrath of God u|jon her 
hcail if her husband does not sweir falsely, her puiiisliineiit is averted ; or if she is di- 
vorced, her whole dower must lie paid to her, though it involve the Inisband in min 
Wliat protection can be more eficctiial than this? , % 

** Then a woman who is divorced may marry again after four months, which is bo- 
lievcd to be soon enough. TfK>sc widows, 1 assure you, 8ir, when they have a good 
dower, are remarkable for consulting their own judgment os to a second choice; they 
arc not like young giddy girls, who are guided by their parents or tlie reports of old 
burses or matclumakcrs.’* 

You Englibli take your ideas of the situation of females in Asia from what you 
bear and read of tlic harems of kings, rulers, and chiefs, who being absolute over both 
the men and women of their territories, ind-dge in .i plurality of wives and mistresses. 
These, undoubtedly, arc immured within high walls, and arc kept during life like 
slaves \ but you ought toi^>collcct, that the gr^ and powerful, wlio hove such esta- 
blishments, arc not in the proportion of one to ten diousand of tlic population of the 
CouDtiy. If a person of iifiTerior rank marry a woman of respectable connelKMia, she 
becomes mistress of his family ; and should be have only one bouse, he cannot flocc 
niuMfaer on an equality without a certainty of involving himself in endless troubUipnd 
vesratipn, if not disgrace. The dower usually settled upon such a lady, added Ip other 
privileges, and an uolitnited authority over her children and servants, give fS ntucli 
importance ; she is supported by her relations in the assertion of every right with 
whicb, custom us iiive8te4^^r* 
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" With regard to liberty, such a lady can not only go to the public bath, but she 
vlski for one or two days, os she chooses, at the house of her father, brother, sister, or 
son. She not only goes ^ all these places unattended, but lier husband's following her 
would be deemed an unpardonable intrusion. Then she has visitors at home ; ft*icnds, 
musicians, and dancers ; the huslmnd cannot enter the lady's part of the house without 
giving |l|^tice. I only wish," said jtaffier Ali, laughing, ** you could see tlie bold 
Mustering gentleman of the merdancli in tlie ladies* ajiartment ; you would hardly 
liolieve him to be the same person. Ibc moment his foot crosses'thc threshold, every 
thing reminds him he is no longer lord and master ; children, servants, and slaves look 
nIbVbe to the lady. In sliort, her authority is paramount ; when she is in good-humour, 
every tiling goes on well; and when in had, nothing goes right, ft is very well for 
grandees, who, bpsidcs power and tvcalth, have separate houses and cstalilishments, 
and are ahovS au regard for law riiul usage, to have harems, and wives, and female 
slaves; hut for others, tliough they may try the experiment, it can never answer 
and ho shook his head, apparently witli that sincere conviction which is thft result of 
ex|)crici»ce. 

T^lle conversation is kept up for some time, and wc would recommend those 
who have adopted the vulgar notions respecting the condition of women in 
the E||pt (generally) to give it an attentive perusal. 

A limitatjpn by law, as to the number of wives a person may choose to 
keep, is, indeed, repugnant to the understanding of a Persian. Our author 
rclat^ll^at, when the Envoy enjoyed an interview with the Shah, his Majesty 
inquired whether it was really true that the King of England had but one 
wife; he had heard it stated, but could not believe it. The Envoy replied, 
that no Christian Prince could have more ; and as to entertaining ladles upon 
any other footing, " our gracious King, George the Third,” said the Envoy, 

is an example to his subjects of attention to morality and religion in this 
respect, as in every other.” ]^is Persian Majesty observed, with a laugh, that 
this be very proper, ^*but,” added he, “ I should not like to be king of 
fiucl^ cil^ntr}'.” 

Im Majesty was equally inimidlS to other customs and maxims pquilar in 
England; it required much explanation to make the Shah understand what 
was meant by ” the liberty of the subject.” When he comprehended the 
« finition of the phrase, he observed that the King of England was only 
Kut^hoda-€^avve/," corresponding exactly to our phrase of ” First mam^Ate 
of the country.” He added, with a smile, ” such a condition of pomr has 
pqifimancnce, but it has no enjoyment : mine is enjoyment. There you see 
Suliman Khan Kajir, and several other of the first chiefs of the kingdom, — I 
can cut all their heads off : can 1 not ?*’ said he, addressing them. ” Point of 
adoratidlh of the world,” replied they, assuredly, if it be your pleasure.” 

The remarks of the Shah remind us of that made by a Grand Scignor, 
when 6no of our ambassadors, explaining to him the constitution of the 
British Parliament, described the “ Opposition.” The Tiirkisli monarch 
ludted, with surprise and indignation, why the King of England did not send 
them the bouhstritig. 

Having occasion to advert to the changes occurring in the Court of Pers^^ 
betweeS the author’s first and second visits, he gives us a little insight into his 
own opinions upon a subject which now possesses peculiar interest: 

** I am treading on {forbidden ground ; 1 have nothing to say to politics: if I bad, 
4hts chapter might be more amusing. I could tell of French and EnglMi schemes for 
faarlequi^iidianges, which were to leave my Persian frilnds no remains of barbarian 
! but ihelr beards ! of Mahoraedan princes trained to be reformers, of the sudden intro- 
'^ductkitl of the line arts, and of the roving trilies of Tartary, and the wild mountaineers 
' of 
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of ForS} becoming, by the proper uu of o few cebelieticil phrases, disciplined re- 
giments. These and many similar tnuisfonnations were meant to prove that we lived in 
an age when an instructed or cnlightetied man might, if furnished witli the necessary 
implemenu of pen, ink, and paper, effect any gtven change, pci'any given nation, inn 
few mouths. 

Tills was not die first time that such eipcrimenU had been tried in Persia; for, be- 
sides a knowledge of the avil and military arta dt Europe, efforts hod been psade to 
teach tlie Seffavean ihoiiarcbs ond their nobles to understand the laws, institutions, and 
governments of the more civilized world. The sarcastic and penetrating Gibbon, when 
speaking of the attempt, observes ** Cliordin says that European travellers have 
diffused among the Persians some ideas of the freedom and mildness of Our gov€i%- 
inents. they have don^thein a very ill office.” Tins may be too aevere; but if in- 
struction is of a character to diminish happiness, without furthering mm^vement, he 
%vou]d be bold who should coll it a blessing. A medicine may be exHlAnl in itseH^ 
yet, from the peculiar habits and constitution of tlie patient, it may act oa a poison* 
These and i|Mny similar sentences of wisdom 1 have now and then uttered, when talk* 
mg about the proposed sudden regeneration of the Eastern world, but 1 nevai^fiould 
obtain a%caring. My plans of slow and almost imperceptible change, which wer^pit 
confined to the teaching lialf a dozen individuals, hut embraced a whole pepplc in their 
operation, have been ridiculed as proving notliing but the slugglishness ^ my under- 
standing. Wlicn I have pleaded experience, I have been accused of givinf jSbaMliiuno 
to prejudice; my toleration of s) stems out of my ])Owcr to alter, and intdliiroven with 
e\cry feeling, habit, and ciijujment of the communities in which they prevaili has been 
referred to my narrow vsews ; and all my pretensions to discernment And 
have lieen called in question because I have persuaded myself, and tried to persuade 
others, that Asiatics, tliougli they arc not so fair as we arc, though they are of a 
diderent religion, speak a different language, and have neither made the same edvancea 
m science nor In civilizadon, are, notwitlistanding these disadvantages, not altogether 
destitute of good and great qualities, botli of head and heart. 

Liable as 1 am to such accusations, 1 must cautiously limit myself to facts, which I 
know from obsen-ation, or have heard from persons worthy of credit ; but should my 
reader detect me hi the sin of taking a more favourable view of human nat&K|Han it 
merits, I shall hope to be forgiven ; while 1 pray Out the stranger, who visitstte i|||^d 
of my natidky, may come to it witli a mind dispoM rather to dwell on its grdn and 
fcrt|k valleys, than upon its rugged rocks and bleak mountains. May ho find enough 
owKind and good feeling among its inhabitants to make him look with indulgence on 
their failings and excesses. If he quarrels with tliat luxury and refinement, which, by 
supply{|||k multiply tlie wants of men ; if lie doubts the good of many of the laws and 
institutim which belong to an artificial society, the frame and workings of which the 
labour of a life would not enable him to comprehend, may he contemplate it in 
spirit of humility, which rather leads him to question the correctness of his own judg- 
ment, than to pronounce, on a sui>erficial glance, tbttt every thing is wrong, which does 
not accord with his own habits and feelings. « 

The behaviour' of the Persians towards their inferiors is a rcmarkable^rait 
in their cbitfactiEr: iHs elucidated by the succeeding very just remarks and 
distinctions : ' . < 

Hajec Mahomed llooscin is a man of gipat simplicity of manne^ and neither bai^ 
nor pretends to, any of that wit, or brilliancy in conversation, for which many of the 
Peraisns are so citstingiiisiwd. He is rather dull in company, %nd appears what he 
really is, a plain roan of business. A friend of mine one day breakfasting with nlm, 
was surprised to Hear him say to a poor man, who brought a P^of slippers to adll, 
** Sit down, my honest friendjjtf'aDd take your breakfast; wc*ml bargain aboifl the 
slippen afterwords.’* ^ -y 

Hus admiiaion of inferiors to tflhir Miciety at meals is not, however, uncomuMi^vrilil 
men of nnk in Persia. Itarisea out of a sense of the sacred duties of hospitollly^'end 

but , 
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out of parade, if they bare not the reality of that humility so strongly inculcated in the 
Koran. Besides, their cliaracter and condition often dispose them to relax ivith those 
beneath them, and even vrith^enial scnrants, Mrhom tlicy admit to a familiarity which 
At first view appears con^adictory to those impressions we have of their haughty cha- 
I was one dayIRnost reproached by Aga Mcer, on account of the diflercncc 
he fllCsenred in our behaviour, to tliose of otir countrymen who were below us in 
oondition. << You speaX of your consideration for inferiors,** said he to me, but you 
iMep them at a much greater distance than we do. Is this your bdbted freedom?'* I 
told him that ft was exactly our boasted freedom which compelled us to the conduct we 
observed. You are so classified in Persia," said I, M that you can descend from 
yohr conditioif as you like ; a man below yOu will never presume on your familiarity so 
"far as to think himself, for a moment, on the same level with those who are so entirely 
distinct fromhjy^ldss in the community. In England we are all equal in tlie eye of 
tfit lavf, tdfpIPIts of every man are the same; die difififeenevs which exist are merely 
those of fortune, which place us in the relation of master and servant but where there 
is no other distinction, we ore obliged to preserve that with care, or ^forms and 
^ rcapecj^would soon be loht." ^ 

|| is from no conviction of their excellent qualities that the PersiRs treat 
their inferiors with familiarity : the lower orders, and especially those with 
whoima t^fullenjias to deal, have many vices. The author of the Sketches,*’ 
hov^cr^v||Lts this iiiaticT upon a jnster footing than travellers general, who 
bitterly ,pon)plain of the treachery of Persian servants, without reflecting upon 
the fpUlhns which a foreigner often fliuls in England to tax our countrymen 
with^e sainc vice. Inferences from particulars to generals is a very common 
but a very unjust method of reasoning. 

The work is brought abruptly to a close with the following remark ; ** My 
efibrts to amuse, and perhaps inform my readers, arc interrupted by circum- 
btanccs, which, though they forbid a promise, warrant a hope that, if wc arc 
pleased with each other, we may meet again,” 

TJmtxvery reader of the work will be pleased with it is too much, perhaps, 
ibr uS^^hssert ; but that wc have been highly [ilcascd, and that we entertain 
theh^c of meeting the niithor^p^in, wc can say with truth. The Sketches” 
ore Aiit of amusement, as well as information. 

The work is attributed to Sir John Malcolm ; indeed there arc vcry ^| |ny 
persons who have hud opportunities to collect the same materials : it afiord^a 
new evidw^ of the versatility of his talents. 


The Guliitan (Hose Garden). By Sadi of ShTraz. (Persian.) London : 8vo. 1827* 

' This is a new and very accurate edition of the Gulutdn in the original len* 
guag^ The merits of the former edition are so fnlly known and admitted by 
Oriental scholars that we may dispense with a critical notice of them upon the 
preaunt occasion. a A 

improvements which have been introduced intone pment edition may 
be concisely descril>cd : they are such as leave no imputation of negligence 
tippn the able person who superintended the former, A considerable number 
of errors was iwAost unavoidable t th&e liave b^n diligently rectified, and 
some, faundreds of tfpographical mistakes, whereby letters wIFe detacbedJg^m 
wodii to wliioh||j||^ey belonged, and added to the succeeding, wen 
amended. ^ 

A very material advantage which the studcnl^will find in the use of this 
oditioo, is the insertion of the vowel-points in tj|g^ Arabic words, omitted in the 
former edition. The Arabic was likewise In that edition-otherwise defectfvc, 
tojUie embarrassment of the unskilful reader. 
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CALCUTTA MEDICAL AND rHYSICAL EOCIETr. 

A mei'tntg of tlie S^iVty was hold on 
the 5th August, the Vicc-Presiclft^, Mr. 
AVilsion, in the 4l»i]r* ^ D/. Mellis was 
elected nfisistant Mwretary. *A complete 
set of the Edmbtirgk Medic^ aw! S^ir^nal 
Journal wa« proKented tollic Society l»y 
Dr. Duncan/ From the letter accompany- 
ing the journals appears that the NCtma 
no A piocurabic at home is gcnenilly c^- 
ed l^ist- Indian Mriina; buLDr. Duncan 
doubts the ui^uracy of the appellation : 
it is believed Tie is quite right in this re- 
SipccL article of import in 

Calc^Oy whig brought by the Arab bhips. 
It is^Hk improbably 1 however, re*eE|iort- 
id, if not from Calcutta, from Uonib.iy, 
and hence its detioiiii nation — Kn«>t- Indian. 

The following conimtiiiicAtionswere then 
laid on tiic %ble * — Observations on the 
diseases of Arracan by l\ir. Stesenson, 
juii. ; cases of consumption occuriiiig in 
India, b} Mr. Ibid, of the llonibny Fs< 
taldisliiiieiil , case of ii bingtil ir tumor on 
the eye of a child, hy Mr. Clarh , cases of 
iiialigimnt ulcer, by Mr. LangstaH'; u mite 
on tlic Papeetha, or St Ignatius* Itcan, 
by Mr. Playfair {Cases ofcholera at liuxar, 
by Mr, Dempster ; and remarks on the 
\irtties of the rhubarb of the Himalaya, 
by Mr. Hoyle, superintendent of the bo- 
tanical garden at Sheriinpore. 

llie propel tic*s of the Iliinulayan rhu- 
barb appear to be rathe, inferior to those 
of Tiirk^ rhubarb; but the coinpaiiMiii 
w'as mane under unfavourable circum- 
ices, the routs not li.iviiig bc*en duly 
■pared, but brought fioin ibe hills entire 
and vegetating. The latter was so far a 
favujll^le coiiditKin, (hat it admitted of 
theM|png traiisferrcsl in the ex)H*ri- 
mental garden in the hills, the Mussoreea 
Tihbtt, where lliey were growing in a 
Strong and a healthy btaic. 

The geographical distribution of the 
genus of plants fiom which rhubarb is 
obtained, isTrum the frontiers of China to 
Siberia, thcL north and w'cstward, if 
native wiflirs jtoay believed, to the 
mountains boruering on the Caspian. It 
is found along the Himalaya in various 
places, and in great abundance, and tli^e 
ia reason to tliink, in every one of 4n 
varieties from n^icli the diug in obtained, 
Hilt is known os Russian, Turkey, or 
Cklim tbubarb. A variety woe sent down 
from dMin **tlian by Capt. Webb, of 
which the root was as good as||lliina rbu- 
hekb. , A yound-leaved vanet^ts noticed 
hy Mrk Ftaieer, at Jmniiauiri jj iwp kinds 
were seen hy Mr. Moorcroft aTNiti, one 
of which he took for the jrkrvm ^uUmaiumt 
Ibe other was tmaller, and in Uie opinion 
JLhlk Jjurn, \WdLXllI. No. 135. 


of Major ^Hearsay, three Rpmw wem^ia-. 
tinguimable^ one with broiB, one wlA 
apear-bhaped, and the other with sfrreted 
leaves; the lost being, ^fierhaps, llie rl^m 
yiafma/oisb'from which tlie Turkiw rhu- 
iNirb is obtained.*' On the pioor Moun- 
tain the iliiiliarb p1ait)|:''grows jn rank luEu- 
'Viance, and Mr. Gerard hie found It in 
great abuiulaiice and of mqjeatic growth 
on the hither slope of the Himalaya, and 
on the table land of and ii^X.a- 

dakli, from whence some 1m the* drug," of 
a very tine quality, was sent by Mr. iMoor- 
croft. Wlierecer travellers have been in 
the llIrnHlaya lliey liavc met w idSihe plant, 
nrd there is eveiy reahoiiable pmlajhiJlty 
tint one kind or other will be foflNI to 
correspond with that preferred in Kuro|>e. 
It is a curious unomgjy im tlic of 

vettctalile prodnctions, that fhftdii!|pnould 
make nearly the circuit o|{|lfie ^tdlie, in 
order to be rendered uvailabl(t,|tt iU native 
coiiiilry. ^ 

Mr. Hoyle also adverts to th^^ml end 
temperature of the spot selected for the 
inediral garden, the Mussoreea Tibba ; tlie 
former he debcribc*s hs consisting of a clayey 
loam, c\iih a calcareous hubbtratuin, end 
the latter, as equivalent to a latitude of 
41^. In confirmation of this, he has found 
the temperature of the nearest spring, in 
the warmest niontli of tlic year^^to be 5GPf 
and, considering this to be abolMie mean 
teiupcralure, it upjiroiiinates W that of 
RdH^, which is in 41^ 3^', and of which 
the mean temperature, as given in lluin- 
boldi'b isollierm.il t.iblcH^ is 60^, 44'. It 
is not unlikely that the elevation of the 
IMussoreea Tibba w.ll rend a^ equivalent 
to a rathei higher degree oFlatitude even 
than 41^. 

The papers which wrro«?;eubmitfcd for 
discubbioii were ohseivutioiis on diarrlmaa 
hect^, by Dr. John T) tier, and remnrkf 
on ifflialigriant epidemic nicer, or luispital 
gangrene, by tlic secretni y,^ 0|yAdam. 
The former complaint is very comtooil 
amongst the pooler or more expobedclai|U*S 
of natives in the rains and the vetti of 
the cold season, and is, apparently, refer- 
rable to tlic want of nutritious diet, to tn- 
suliiLient clothing, and to damp uncom- 
fortable accomir.od^ipn. It is very ex- 
tensively fatal, ai^ no mode of treatment 
lias yet been devised on which conildent 
reliance can be ptiMtd* * e^^mic 
gangrene uicuirtf^ffmongst a division of 
tiie fuices statiotwl at Hiissingaliad in 
1818, and proceeded to an alarming es- 
tent, although not fatal. It came on wkh 
the commencement the cold veatlter, 
to the infiuence of wbfeh die shkatipn of 
flussingabad was aoudi exposed." The 

S C only 
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only topical application of any (itiiity waa", 
tho^arsepical Aointion ^biit the was 

'fiimlljrlirvaitedby the exhibition 'vf tner^ 
cui^,. aiitS ih a short thiie dbappeared.— 
iCal.JoknBM . 

XalcvttX AdaicuLTunAC sncimr. 

An extraordinary iiieoting of this So- 
ciety was'licld on tlfc 9th Aug. at the hdbse> 
of the Prusiderit, W. Lcycehterf' Ksq., 4o 
take into considertftioir t l^e disposal of an 
extensive supply oflruit-tregs, recently re^ 
ceived from Liverpool, M'iiich it was de- 
termined slidUld be offered far sale at such 
prices as should reimburse the Society in 
their cost, in Cl|4^ promote their disper- 
sion through tlie country, and to provide 
for A further supply from Kngland. 

On tj^ occasion the following gentle- 
men wf^ elected members of the Society : 
^I^Bariictt, Esq. ; G. Chester, E^. ; 
J* Donnithornc, Esq ; the lion. C. Lind- 


cardingly liad small seeds of gold made 
by a goldsmith, and gave them to oach^of 
his eouttiers, with directions to sow them. 
The courtieia said, We l»ve been en- 
gaged in performfbg tbd business of the 
state, ahd liave enriched ourselves thereby * 
BO jwe cannot with propriety afiirm that we 
never Hive committed any theft.*’ They 
also added tliaf 'the Rgjiidi was the proper 
person for wwing \lie seed ; to which he 
1‘cturned, I myself cannot boast of being 
free from gutli^ for I recollect, when very 
young, having eaten a sweetmeat with- 
out the knowledge of my mother, who had 
sitfured it." The thief concludes the affair 
witli the fo4owiff^ observation : ** Now, 
since all of^vll are guilty of the same 
crime, why am I alone to ‘lose iny life^** 
*rhese words of his maile the Jiajah a'ld 
all his courtiers hiiigli, and s^vetj 
him at liberty. — 


say IS. Nicolson, Esq.; and II. Leslie, 
Esq.-M||||‘ig. Gen. Walker, of St. Helena, 
wob cfSted honorary member. 

A hpccimcTf of Bourbon cotton, raised 
by Mr. ^ddington in the Krislmagur 
distri(^|||lhi^ced bi ought by him from 
Singapof^ W'as hiibmitted to the Society, 
with a supply of the seed for distribution 
to the mumticrs. 

With reference to the public advertise- 
ment of prize!., it was determined that the 
Society should procure seeds fVoin the 
Cape, New South Wjih s, and Patna, wliich, 
when received, should bo held disposable 
amongst intended competitors for any of 
the pri/C^ awarded by the Society. 

A proposal was luliinittcd to the Society 
for the establishment of an ex peri mental 
garden in the vicinity of Calcutta, which 
it was resolved should be taken iiUo fiirtlicr 
consideration.— [C(i/. Cov C(t%. 


EAST INDIAN SUOAR. 

Tlic use of East-lndinn^ugar having 
become very extensive among the conscien* 
tious oppose*'s of slavery, the following 
directions have been drawn up for clarify- 
ing it : — “ Take six pounds of East- Indian 
sugar and the whites of six eggs beaten up 
in a quart of water. Mix all well together, 
and simmer it for about three-quurt^ of 
an hour. Take the scum oft‘ as it rises. 
The scum (to prevent waste) may be boil- 
ed again with half a pint of W'ater, for about 
half an hour, and strained thiough a 
cloth, lliis will produce a clear and de- 
licious syrup, which may be used at the 
breakfast and tea tabic, and fur all do- 
mestic purposes, as a complete substitute 
for tlic best lefined West- Indian sugar, 
than which it will be found to be consider- 
ably cheaper.’’— [CTirwha/i Obiitiver, 


IflNIKN) ANFCnOTF. 

The rajali of a certain kingdom having 
tried four thieves, condemned them to 
death. After three of them hod been put 
to death, tlic lost one, who was ver^un- 
ning, aiud he had an address to make to 
the rajali, ahd that they might afler wards 
deprive him of his life. With this lie went 
into thnr presence of the rajah, surrounded 
by the guur4»i and addressed himself to 
him to tlie following purpose May it 
please your Majesty to enforce the sentence 
you have passed upon me after a trial of 
the extraordinary power I possess of mak- 
ing a tree which woiiltt produce golden 
fruit.** ^ ’I’be Ilajah returned, “ since you 
do possess such a powc^ w hy did you not 
make use of it insteadw that abominable 
ar^ stealing?'* ** But," replied Chethief; 
** it must be observed that unless the seed 
be sown by one who has never in his life 
committed a theft in any respect, it will 
not pioduce the plant.*' The Kiyah ac- 


MlNFkAL rKOnUCTS OF INDCA.^ 

That little should have been dflfhcted 
hitherto tow'arcls developing the mineral 
resources of India has been, in a great 
iTieastirc, unavoidable, and the unfriendly 
condition of the districts in which they most 
abound, or the ungenial nature of tlie 
climate, has opposed insuperable obstacles 
to scientific investigation. The alluvial 
soil of Bengal and die epuntS’^ along the 
Ganges, from tlic Himalaya to the sea, 
have offered but little temptation to minc- 
ralogica! research ; and alUiough, at no 
ffhat distance to the west, we have forma- 
tions of a more promising character, and 
tlie hills of Gondwana, if we may credit 
native records, arc rich in metallic pro- 
duce, yet tlic uocultivated'^and ipiihealthy 
character oL^be country rendeira the took 
of exploring it a service of Inore than 
ordinary peril. Within the presidency of 
Madras, mdeed, iron is abundant, and a 
rich depoiat of cqipper was many yean ago 
discovmd at Nellore, the worlriiig^ 
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which, forjimsom w»«re vik 

acquainted, was/ ara^belieye, 
cutod, and, at any rate, lias' not been con- 
tinued^ The coal mtn^ of Borden and 
^Ihet, noBt of our re^n have Ithard of ; 
but these are the tmly^aituations^ tn Which 
an attempt has bean idide to ad. 
vantage from subtarrenelTonnations* Now, 
however, Uiat the fiAd of ipquiry is ex- 
tended, and the prospect ^ permanent 
tranquillity afibrds both Ifme and funds 
applicable to internal improvement, wc 
cannot doubt that due attention will be 
paid to an object so important to cdn. 
siderations of nationafVecqiyipmy, as well 
as scientific reputation. ^"Specimens of 
copper and lead ore ha\e been sent to the 
presidency from Marwar, wliich would 
appiuwntfy^ repay the labour of working, 
andlna understand that a lead mine is 
actually worked^ although, pcrhap<>, not 
very eniciently, in Ajmer. The newly 
acquired territories in the south-east arc 
known to M rich in vnliinhle minerals, 
and the researches in progress in the Hima- 
laya have already discovered some highly 
useful products. The rivers of Assam 
have alwa}s had the character of aff'urding 
gold dust in considerable quantities; but, 
cveq if this should not prove correct to the 
exfent stated, there is reason to anticipate 
that they may lead to other substances of 
utility and value. Coal, for example, has 
been found in the vicinity of Uuiigpore, 
although It has not yet been ascertained 
where the seam is situated. The pieces 
have been found in tfie bed of the river, 
and they are so large that they could not 
have come from any great disUnce, and 
they also indicate a bed of considerable 
thickness : one piece (hat was broken up 
' furnished 105 maunds, part of which, wc 
understand, may be expected here shortly, 
tlia^ts quality may be ascertained. Coal 
is dnH found in a river near Bisliwaiiath, 
but the pieces are dc*scribcd as sucli as 
might have Ixeen washetl down from a great 
distance.— LCa/. Gov, Gaz,, Jufy 24. 

HOSPITALS FOR AKZMALS IN ZKDIA. 

Diego de Louta, an early Portuguese 
writer wito treated of India, during his 
residence at Goa, relates the following 
particulars respecting the charitable foun- 
dations for birds and other animals anooDgst 
t]he Hindus « 

** One means of making atonement for 
l^r sins k thtt of founding hospitals for 
frirdt. We have seen a remarkable one in 
the fortress of Cambaye|te, in which were 
vaiy i^omlbrtable places proved for tfte 
birds wJdch sheltered ther^^nd persons 
m emplqyed la take care of such as were 
. sifib* Tbs mevenues are derivi^ from pub- 
Uc alms. Qne hospitaUMs ptfwiis io pay 
wbo«e duty il is to waa the atraeis and 
deldsi in order to search for sftk or infirm 


birds,' aqid In bring them to ilHLliospilal. ' 
places of the sam^’bburfilr 
Uck and aged boosts, svbere they are lodged ^ 
and attended 4 |i||ople am kept to go^in 
search of ^Idoonkloes, ho|||k ormules^ 
wounded orlnfirtii, wlikfh amouveyed to 
the hospital and cured. If they'^see a 
Id^O man on tliq. ground they will not 
lend A hand to lift him upp but let him bo 
templed on by men "and besote» because, 
they say, he is^reduced to t|)|s state by hjs 
sins. They 0uy birds mgrel^o Leg them 
loose ; but would not contributed to je> 
lease A mauTrom prison, even if it was tUcir 
own father.*’— [A/tV.pcnr^^Pd. 

ORIOXN OP AHA HI AN PROVKRaS. 

Meidani, an Arabian author.,^ Ids col- 
lection of Arabian provcrb'«,*^^1t>tes tlio 
following : — The morrow is iiigh%b|m 
w*ho waits for it.” He subjoins an eluci- 
dation of it, which throws some light upon 
the history of Nuinan, king of tRN* 
teriur to Alahomet, and uppn his conver- 
sion to Christianity. He says :— 

llie individual who gqvod||Bi^o tills 
proverb was Karad, son and 

this was the occasion : Noman, son of 
Motidha, whilst hunting, was carried away 
by his horse without biMiig able to restrain 
him. Separated from his companions, and 
surprised by a show cr of rain, he sought 
for shelter, and reached a liousc inhabited 
by a man of (he Tai tribe, named Han- 
dala, and his wife. Noman asked if he 
could have shelter there ; Hapdala an- 
swered * yes,* and received Noman as a 
guest ivithout knowing his rank, although 
he had nothing to oiler him but ti single 
sheep. He observed, how»ever, to his wim: 

* Take notice of this man ; what a fine 
shape he has ’ wliat an air of nobleness 
there is in his appearance f what are we to 
do?* Siie replied * I have a little meal 
wliich 1 ha^e "preserved : do you kill the 
sheep, and I will make a cake of the 
fiour.' Tlic man killed the slieep and pre- 
pared a stew from it. After giving No- 
man meat to eat and milk to ^nnk, he 
found means to procure some wine, and 
chatted with him the rest of the night. 
Next day, Noman, on mounting his horse, 
said to his host, * ask wliatevor reward you 
please, for I am king Noman.** The 
Toite replied, ' 1 will, please God.* No- 
man was Uien rejoined by his people and 
returned to Hire. The Taite was long be 
fore be needed any favour; but n misfor- 
tune happening to him, he fell ilHo trop- 
ble : his wife thereupon said to him, * if 
you go to the kid^, he will load you with 
presents.* At this, he detennitMM to set 
out for Him, and arrived on on«\>f the ill 
days of Noman, who,, having killed two 
of bis dear friendo, iiPa fit of intemper- 
ance, decided 'that he would sacrifice to 
tbair manes whomsoever lie met on the 

3 C 2 day 
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day be devoted to aorrow In commemora- 
tion of them, and load with favours those 
he met on the day he appropriated to joy. 
Neman was clothed in oafiiour, and sur- 
rounded by his cavalry. Wlien he saw his 
host he reedfnirod him, and became griev- 
ed. 'I'lie fol tuning conversation ensued : 

* Art thou the Tuite with whom 1 foj|nd 
an asylum?*— I* Yts.* — • Why did you not' 
come some other day ?' — * (rod bless ) ou * 
1 knew not t|iat this day wAs incoiivenieid.* 
— •* --•irif inisCcriunv wl^e to bring my 

son Kulxiiir before mo on this day he 
should certainly die. Asfl, therefore, 
whatsoever you wish of the goods of this 
world, tor you miiitussifiledl} die.’ * May 
the blessing of God alight on you ' what 
shall 1 do with the goods of tins world, if 
I must lose my lile?'— * '1 liere is no means 
of preservfhg it now .* — * It it must be so, 
tliciif let me ut least go to my family, and 
acquaiiil them with iny hist willies tor the 
Arrangeipeiit of iny ailuirb ; after that 1 will 
return Wtlier.* — lie it on condition of 
your leaving a pledge for your return.’ 
'J'he 'i'uite upon this applied to one of the 
King's wlto refused to answ'er 

for hiin^H^a man of lliu trihc of Kalh, 
named Kiirad, son of Adjdn, nppruailiecl 
and said, * may the blessing of God alight 
upon you ' 1 answer for tins mun.* No> 
man took liis guarantee for the T<iite, to 
whom he gave 500 camels. The 1 aite set 
out for hib home, and a year w'us fixed lor 
his return, which he proniisod to eilcct on 
the precise day. When the teim prescribcHl 
had arrived* excepting one lia), Noinan 
Mudto Karad, * 1 sec that to-morrow you 
cuniiot full to die.’ Karad replied . * II the 
first part of to-day has passtsi, to-morrow 
is near enough for him who expects it.' 
Thu morning of the following day. No- 
man, attended by his suite, w eiit, accord- 
ing to his custom, to the Garyuns, and 
stopped amongst them. He ordered Ka- 
rad, whom he hud brought wiUi him, to 
be put to death ; but his viriers represent- 
ed to liiiii that he hud no right to put him 
to death till the end of the day. When 
the sun was near setting, and the execu- 
tioner was^t the side of Kurad, just oa No- 
maii w as about to give the order for his 
execution, a perhon appeared in the dis. 
tance. They told the king that he could 
not kill Karad until this person came up, 
in order that it might be known who he was. 
Heatupped the order till then, and, to their 
great abUiiiisbiiient, the person proved to 
be the Taite. Nonian rccngnixiiig him, 
was sorfy at h*s arrival. Hu said to him, 

* Wherefore didst thou return, seeing tliou 
hadst escaped deatli ?' He replied : ' Fi- 
delity to^y promise is tlic reason of my 
return.' — * And whit motive (asked the 
^king) has provoked that fidelity?'— * My 
• religion,* replied the Taite. * What is thy 
religion?' iiu|uired Noinan.' The Cknu 
tuifi '' exclaimed the Taite. * In- 


atruct me in It,* aald ifie king, llie TaHe 
did so, and Noinatf ell the inhabitanUt 
of Him iK'camc Chriktinas; before which 
time tliey prdfetwed' tint religion of the pa- 
gan Arabs. Noinan gave Karad and the 
Taite tlieir lilK>rty, saying : * Great God, I 
cannot ^y in truth which of the two is die 
noblest and most faitliful, he who, having 
escaped death, came back to reclaim it, or 
he wlio devot^ himself to almost certain 
death for the "sake of a stranger : I sliall 
not he tlie least generous of the tlirce."— 
[Jttuniai 

Til* •* rO-KW'A-KI.” 

M. Abel- Item nsat has finished a trans- 
lation of a Chinese work, w’hich w'ill short- 
ly he put to press, calculated to throw 
considerable light on (he ancient goognpipby 
of Upper Asia : it is the or 

history of (he kingdoms professing ihe re- 
ligion of Fo. Properly speaking, it is a 
litiddhist it.iierary, or narrative of a 
join iiey iiiult rtnkcn tovinrds the close of the 
1 1th century of oni era, by several Shamans 
of China, into Taitnry, little iliiclmria, to 
the sonices of the Indus, in the Himalaya 
mountains, and ns far as the southern parts 
of Hindustan. The trnnsl.itor has added 
a chart of India drawn up by the Chmc*se 
themsehes, according to the in formation 
of thc'se Slmmanii; u& well as nnnierons 
illustrations of the geography and ancient 
history of India, and several points respect- 
ing the lliiddliist worship spoken of in tlie 
w oi k.— [ 

BUKMrSF AllClIITrCTURE, 

Colonel S\mes, during his embassy to 
Avn, was informed that, notwithstanding 
well -formed arclH*s of brick are stilt to 
be seen in many of the ancient temples in 
that country, tlie Burmese workmen can 
no longer turn them * a cirrumshince 
which show's how easily an art, once well 
known, may be lost to a country from dis- 
use and the capriciousness of fashion. Ma- 
sonry has not been much practised in latter 
ages in Ava ; wooden buildings have super- 
seded the more solid structures of brick 
and mortar. 

THE ZFNDAVESTA. 

Tlie Zewlarfsta is di\ided into twenty- 
one parts, each c*alled by the Farsees nu- 
steks or broadly pronounced, nitsk, a part. 
Each one tif these treatise's has a title suit- 
ed to the subject of which it treats. ’The 
appellutioi) of Zmdawata is, we are told 
by Dr. Hyde, not a Parsec but an exotic 
word, meaning a tinder-box allegori- 
cal name calculated to inspire the readers 
of the book with holy s^. It was ori- 
ginally written in the Zend chancier, one 
of tlie roost*ancien| in the East, and nearly 
allied to the Sanscrit ; but being too sacred 
for vulgar it was transli^ into the 

Pehlcsi, 
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FtfhlevI, tupposed to llit kfijpuige of 
ancKsnt Media, a dintrict ia 

tliat 

ORiniTAL LIBRAUT OIT tni l>rKB Or SOSKBV. 

A catalof^ie of the valuable MSS. and 
book4 contained in the library of tlic Duke 
of Sussex, at Kensington Palace, is now 
in preparation. Tlieac manuscripts are in 
various languages. 

The Arabic manuscripts relate to the 
Xoran, of which a very interesting account 
is given and a splendid one, which for- 
merly beloii^ed to Tippoo Saib, la parti- 
cularly described. I'licrc is a Persian 
MS. of the Gospels, and lln Armenian 
MS. of the same, with singularly beauti- 
ful jlliiniinations. This is of tlie'thiricentli 
cepturjh upon vellum, and is, pcrlmp<>, 
the in«t valuable Armenian MS. in the 
country. They axu: of exceeding rarity, 
'i'he MSS. ill the l^ali, SinglmleM*, and 
IStirman lunguiiges, concli^le the tirst part 
of the tirit volume. 'JTlie MSS. in the 
Mjuaie Pali character, obtained from Ran- 
goon, arc (if not iiiiujiie) the finest in this 
countiy. They are of tlie must splendid 
description, and one uf them is upon 
plates of ivory. 'J'lie letters are in japan, 
and rkbly oruamented with gold.* 

OKIENrAL VASF. 

A very curHuis antique vase, fotitui 
among the ruius of the niicieiit city of 
Tesbire, has arrived in Calcutta. Its foim 
is an irregular oldong, about three feet in 
height and tw'o in circnnifeicnoe, at the 
widest part. It is com|}o^ed of a consis- 
tency reseniblmg brkk, an inch in thick- 
ness. U|)on examination it was found to 
contain huinnn hones, which it is conjcc- 
jiTtured were covered over with clay and 
afterwards hakeil. It offer'i a fine subject 
for thtf rcficarch and ingenuity of the orien- 
tal antiquary A particular accdimt of 
this vase is given in Alakotm'a Persia,** 
to which we refer such of our renders ns 
wiidi for further iufurinution.—[ /ieng. 
Hurk. 

BOTANV. 

The celebrated Dutch naturalist Dr. 
C. C. Blume has safely returned to Eu- 
rope after nine years* rehidence in thg 
island of Java. Favoured by circum- 
stances, and devoting liimiiclf with inde- 
fatigaliLe seal to the natural bistixy of that 
renuurkable island, he has brought home 
immense collections of natural produc- 
tions of every kind* and when we recol- 
lect how little this braiith of science, con- 
nected with tlie Dutch possessions in India, 
baa beep cultivated since the time of 
fUMDpf and Uheede, and how uiiforttmatc 


tlie more recent laudable endeavoura of 
Messrs. Kulil and Yan Hassclt, as weH as 
those of the English naturslists, Arnold 
and Jock, pro?e<L in consequence ol tlie 
fatal influence ct the climate, we may 
congratulate ourselves on the flhfe return 
of this able naturalist. It may be ex. 
pecl^ that he will publish an dxtensivp? 
work on tlio Botany of the Dutch East- 
India colonies. Dr. Blume, who is a 
pupil of Brugtnann, has alre^y publish- 
ed at Batavia, as a precursor of ^ his mpeat 
work, a view of tho vegeUblo kingdtm of 
Java, in hftecti Nos., which auflicieiiily 
prove the value of his discovenes, and 
autliorixe the liigN^t hopes of his more 
elaborate work.— [i* or. Juunutl» 

A Fine A, 

ISI. Custi,(Tlioni, of Milan, has f)iihlishc(] 
a geographical and luiniismutic memoir of 
the eastern part of Bnrlmry, which is 
called Atfukia by the Arah^. Hu describes 
its aiitiffiiity, and the vicissiiudcs wdiieh it 
ha«t iindeigonc; and corrects numerous 
eirors which have licen committed on the 
subject by travellers and 
[Ibid. 

RUINS OI> mMCRlI. 

In the recent cscavations of a houm 
near (he Frellonica, there were found flve 
glass jars perfectly closed, and placed in a 
wcM>den box; these jars l>eing rnrefully 
cleared of earth which covered the outside. 
It w'us found that two of them contained a 
thick and liquid siihstunce in goinl preser- 
vation, wliitli, on examination, proved to 
he a conserve of olives, prepared for the 
(able of some Pompeian gastronome^ cigb- 
ti>en centuries ago ; tlwy are still entire. 
In another jar there was a thick butyra^ 
ceous sauce, made of the roes of fish. The 
King of the Two Sicilies, lieing informed 
of this discovery, has ordered an accurate 
analysis to be made of it. 

rKRSlAK POST ItORSF!. 

At Shiraz ihorc is now a cliuparec (post) 
horse, which travels between that city and 
Tehran, on important occan'oriif;;: in five 
days, tlie distance being /:00 tnil^ wiUi 
the same rider on its hack tlie wlwe way. 
Many of the chuparee horses would beat 
the celebrated hurkaru camels of India, 
which make most extraordinary journeys. 
There is a ludicrous story toid of one, 
which arrived at the station of a Bengal 
regiment in an unprecedented short space 
of time. One of the oflicers got up from 
dinner to tiy tlic motion of the camel ; be 
mounted, the animal set off witli him, and 
cak-ried him tlie whole stage, aevcpll miles, 
without his hat. 
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2%f* fott(Hk*ing Minute recorded by the Hight 
lion, the Fwtor of the Odicge (f Fort 
WUliamy on a llcifinv tf the pruree<hng$ 
if the Institution for the year 182.^26, 
i|, published for general inforvintion, 
under directions received fioin Jin Lord- 
ship to that effect ;« 

Having attentively considered tlie pro- 
ceedings of the College Council, mid the 
reports of tlic professors and exninitiers, 
relative to llie affairs of tlie institution 
during the past year, I proecetl to rc'cord 
tlie general result exhibited in those papers, 
and the acntiinents which they have buir- 
gested. 

I propose, in the first place, to cvphiin 
the motive which has induced me to dis- 
continue the asscmldy, heretofore annually 
convened, for the purpose of witnessing 
the ^yifb^ton of the honorary rewaids 
asH^naipii the several students, and to 
buhstSute a written address for the dis- 
course which it has been usual to deliver 
on such occaiftions. 

Hie alteration has not been suggested 
by any diminished estimate of the value 
and importance of the institution ; I legard 
its concerns with an interest no less con- 
»tant and intense than that which has been 
ielt by any one w ho has presided over it. 
Dut the system, according to which the 
operations of the College arc conducted, 
has undergone a material alteration. The 
exigencies of the Government have ren- 
dered it an object of paramount impor. 
tance to add to the number of the ctfectivc 
aervants us rapidly as possible ; and it has 
fuither been our jiobcy to encourage stu- 
dents to enter on the active duties of the 
service, as soon as they arc qualified to 
discharge them, in order tliat they may 
not be exposed to the expenses and temp- 
tations of the Presidency for a longer 
period than is unavoidable. Hence it hap- 
pens that a large portion of those, wliosc 
inerits^nd exertions distinguisli the period 
under review, haring been reported quali- 
fied for the public bervicc at intermediate 
examinations, arc no longer present to 
receive in person the tribute of applause 
to M'hich they arc entitled . the disputa- 
tions and exercises for w hich the ceremony 
of an annual meeting was mainly insti- 
tuted, can no longer be held; and the as- 
sembly, consequently, has lost the charac- 
ter and effect which once belonged to it. 

With this altrratiou of circumstances, it 
appears to be reasonable and proper tliat a 
corresponding change should be made in 
the mode of address hitherto adoptedi and 


in relinguishing a form which no longer 
harmonises with the actual state of things, 
1 would wish to be considered as evincing 
the sincerity of that interest with which 1 
regard the institution, and whicli 1 shall 
equally extend to tlieoctivc career of those 
w ho have «o lately entered oiT the duties of 
public life. 

It is satisfactory to me lo perceive, that 
^ the result of the papers, now under consi- 
' deration, is generally Favourable During 
the last ^ear, ten medals of merit have 
been granted for rapid and considerable 
proficiency in the languages taught in the 
College. Fifteen sttulents, specified in the 
annexed list, have passed the requisite exa- 
mination in l^rsian and Ilindee, or Ben- 
galee, since .Tunc lHt>.'>, and have conse- 
quently been declared fully competent to 
the discharge of their public duties, by 
their acquaintance with two of those lan- 
guages. 

Among these, the merits of the follow- 
ing appear to deserve distinct notice. 

Mr. Bdnionstonc was adinitled into the 
College in April 18‘A'). At the following 
annual examination held in June, he was 
found to have attained the prescribed 
standard of proficiency in the Persian lan- 
guage, and was declared entitled to a 
medal of merit for rapid and considerable 
progress in that language. In August of 
the same }car, having added to his pre- 
vious acquisitions n competent knowl^ge 
of the Bengalee language, he was reported 
qualified fui the public service. 

Mr. F. J. llalliday commenced his stu- 
dies in June 182.% and at the general ex- 
amination of the following Hecember was 
reported to have made such proficiency in 
Persian, as entitled him to the reward of 
a medal and a prize of eight hundred 
rupees. In the further period of two 
months, having attained the prescribed 
standard of proficiency in Bengalee, he 
was finally declared qualified for tlie public 
service in February last. 

The progress of Mr. Crawfurd and Mr. 
Garstin, who in about nine months attain- 
ed a resjmtnble proficiency in two lan- 
guages, ahd the former of whom obtain^ 
medals of merit in two languages, has also 
been satisfactory. 

Mr. A. Reid, in October 1S2S, entered 
bi^ name on the records of the institution 
as a student of Persian and Ben^ee, and 
in February following was* veported quali- 
fied for the public service in bom languages. 
Forthe attainments of this gentlesoan, the 
CoUese!^ con oidy claim a partial He 
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was p^mitted; midcr particular dreum- 
tances, to ras]<fe with a^vend at a distance 
from Calcutta^ and did^t* conaequently, 
attend any Jecturea. ^ hie own nbilities 
and industrious application, therefore, his 
early acquisition of the requisite qualifica- 
tions must mainly be ascribed. 

Mr. G. T. Lushington commenced bis 
oriental studies at the same time with *Mr. 
Reid r but bis talents and diligent appHca. 
tion soon enabled him to outsrip nil his 
contemporaries, and ho was accordingly 
reported qualified in Persian at the half- 
yearly examination in December, and in 
rlindee,at the general examination holden 
in February of the present >cor, being re- 
wanled for such rapid and considerublo 
proficiency w ith a medal of merit in each 
of tijose languages. Mr. Lubliinglon, how- 
ever, did not rest satisfied with such at- 
tainments only as the test of qualification 
for the public service requires, but, de- 
sirous of acquiring a more full and criti- 
cal ocquaintance with the languages of 
India tlian that ordeal impifes, continued 
CO apply himself with gi eat attention to the 
study of Persian and Hindce till the close 
of tlic term, when at the last annual ex- 
amination he was distinguished with the 
first place in both these (ongiies, and re- 
ceived, upon that occasion, the reward 
assigned for high proficiency, a prize 
of eight hundred rupees. It ap}K*nrs cer- 
tain that a few months further study wrould 
enable Mr. Lushington to attain the high- 
est grade of Collegiate honours, and to 
give his name a conspicuous place among 
t|ic most distinguished students of the 
College of Fort William. 

Mr J. 11. Colvin has given a singularly 
striking proof of what talents united with 
industrious and vigorous application can 
efiecC. 'fills gentleman entered the Col- 
lege in March last, and at that time he was 
acquainted with little more tlian the ele- 
ments of Persian and Bengalee, and not 
even witli tlie character of Hindee ; yet, 
in the course of thrive months, he obtained 
^ucii a knowledge of those three languages 
as to gain the usual report of qualitication 
for the public service, and to bold a res- 
pectable place in them all, obtaining in 
each a medal of merit for rapid and con- 
siderable proficiency. 

I cannot conclude this enumeration witli- 
out expressing my sorrow for tlie loss of 
Mr. H. P. M. Gordon, who died in May 
last, soon after he had been declared quali- 
fied forpublic employment. Bj^be death 
of this excellent and amiable young man, 
the public service has been demived of 
one who gave^tbe best promise of future 
usefulness and distinction. 

1 remark, witli muih satisfaction, the 
circumstance, . that Lieut. Todd, one of 
the Esaminers of the College, obtained in 
the pest mondi a demee of honour To^ 
enaiiieiit proficient^ m the Bengalee lan- 


guage. On tills officer similar degreea 
were conferred, at tlie annual mGeiing.m 
June 1825, for bis eminent attainments in 
Persian and Ilindoostance, and although 
lie was called aw'ay for some time from his 
academic duties, to the discharge, in Uie 
field of tho»e more immediately belonging 
to his profession, yet his diligent applica- 
tion during the remainder of the period 
under review, has enabled him not only to 
master tlie Bedgalee language, but to make 
suclf' progress in Arabic and Sanscrit, as 
to hold out the fair promise of similar^x- 
ccllence in those languages at no disfint 
period. 

1 cannot omit this opportunity of re- 
cording my regret, that the College of 
Fort William no longer offers tliose facili- 
|ies for the cultivation of the native lan- 
guages, which for some years it afforded 
to the military servants of the Company ; 
and that it is, consequently, deprived of 
that accession of literar} attainment which 
so eminently contributed to extend *tbe 
uvefulnesb and to enhance the reputation 
of the institntion. 

Though not immediately connected witli 
the College, 1 consider it to be^al^yaropcr 
on tins occasion to notice 'NHlnl^itli 
w liich Mr. Thomason, w ho in Jima^112.*l, 
left the College with distinguished credit, 
lias since prosecuted the study of Arabic 
lu%v. All extract from the report of the 
Examiners is annexed to this minute ; and 
though 1 state it with regret, the iinmci 
(Hate pccuniiiry advantage with which Mr. 
Thomason’s merit has been rewarded is 
no longer proffered, yet 1 trust tliat there 
will not be wanting civil servants ready to 
follow his example; for to those whose 
bent of genius is favourable to the pursuit, 
there still remain many other and higher 
motives for the attainment of the more 
advanced stages of profitiChey. 

1 regret to observe, that three students 
have subjected tbemsclyes to removal from 
College by neglecting to profit by the adt 
vantages which it affords. But in the con- 
fident expectation, that they will exert 
themselves to redeem tlie errors of the post 
(and one of them has already given unequi- 
vocal evidence of amendment), 1 u'ill forr 
bear from more pointed animadversion. 

1 feel satisfied, that it must be unneces- 
sary to assure the Colljrge Council, that 
the rigid enforcement by them of the pro- 
visions for ensuring a diligent attention to 
study, w'ill ever have my cordial approba- 
tion and decided support. It is alike dic- 
tated by a regard for the public wrvice, 
and for the real interests of tfic individuals* 

I am particularly gratified by observing 
that the new statuu*, requiring of qyery 
student, as a qualification for tlie public 
service, a knowledge either of llhnriee or 
of the Bengalee language, in addition to 
the Persian, has completdy answered the 
end of ita enactment. 


It 
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’ It Ss fttui morfr satiVactory to tne to 
learn, that tlic arrangements adopted by 
Government, for improxiiig the sitOaUon 
«(f the students, and for providing tliem 
with the inaaiis of meeting tlic exiienscs 
of their situation without tlic necessity 
of contracting debts to individuals have 
been atteiuicd with the beneficial efiects 
nntiipipated from their operation. There 
is no point on wliicli I would desire to lay 
more stress than on the importance of 
avoiding pecuniary involvement, fatal alike 
to tlic happiness of the individual, to the 
independence of the puiilic functionary, 
to tlie credit of tiie Government, and to 
the security of the people. 

It is not to be disguised, that in former 
times, when theCollege could boast of send- 
ing fortli from its waIN, at each of tlic an^ 
iiual examinations, many students deeply 
iinhued with orient'd learning ; and, when 
it aimed at lominunicaiing to all n higher 
degree of proficiency thin is reijuisite for 
the ordinary purposes of public business, 
tiie advantage was not ]nirchnsed w'ltliout 
iniicii prc^ionderating evil. Tiie distin- 
gidslied individuals who bore away the 
high^||||kjnours, and whose attainments 
she«PKsti^ over the institution, might, 
indcS; generally resist the tcmptatioiTs to 
Which a len^dbed residence in the capital 
exposed tl^ml'^icir devotion to learning, 
and th& generous emulation with which 
they struggled for collegiate distinction, 
might excludeiall other and lower passions. 
But to a much greater number, and those, 
too, often men who, in public life, have 
evinced themselves most aide and excel- 
lent officers, the unnecessary detention in 
Ctdlege piovcd a source of the most serious 
mischief. -'\1 though, therefore, the exten- 
sive acquirements for which, at one period, 
many of the studeiiU of tlic College oii- 
tained degrees of honour, are now raiely 
found witliiii its walls, because the period 
of collegiate studysis generally so much 
abridged as to render tlie acquisition im- 
practicable, even to (he higiiest talents, and 
mo$t indefatigable industry, I cannot but 
cordially rejoice at the chaiactei which (he 
institution has assumed. That character 
i^cL^ms, indeed, to be such as local cir- 
cumstances would naturally dictate. In 
England, if any where, tlie selection must 
be made of perlbiis qualified to become 
useful instruments of Governnient; and 
there the foundation must be laid of that 
varied know'ledge, winch is requisite to 
the successful administration of public 
affairs, in their extensive and complicated 
relations. Here, on the other hand, the 
means of furnishing to tlie public func- 
tionaries tlic medium through which they 
tniiiit communicate witli the iieople, and 
Without which, their most distinguished 
accompliblimciits vould be comparatively 
valueless, are possessed in a degree of effi- 
^ialicy which we should vainly seek in 


England ; and thal tbiiJfJloIlf |9 

William affords 

the acquisition of Ae 

pears to be suffldently avincfllf'^ m 
simple enumeration of the 
have qualified themselves 
service in the past year, 
quently, though at home the rudiniants.of 
the oriental t^jpgiics may very '|i|rxiperlr 
be taught, the civil servants of 
pany, iifler having, through a 
liberal education in England, acquired ihe 
know ledge, the habits, and the principles, 
winch may guarantee tlie woithy discharge 
of their important trusts, sliould add auch 
an acquaintance witli the languages, as is 
requisite to enable them adequately to per- , 
.form the duties of the different situations 
^to which they aspire 1 should hope that, 
in each ^ear, some students will be fptind 
willing to prolong their coiincction drltb 
the institution, in order to attain a much 
higher degree of proficiency than is ordi- 
iiaiily leipiired as a qualific<ition for public 
employment ;'and that, among those who 
seek to enter on the active diit^ of the ser- 
vice, as soon as it is open to them, there 
may be some «vho, combining an attention 
to oriental literature with the dischaige of 
the public business, will prosecute their 
studies to the highest grade of attainment. 
For several situation^, sucli attainments 
may be reguided as u most valuable, if not 
an ahogetlier indispcnsiible qualification; 
and 1 shall be happy tp co- operate with 
the College Council in any arrangement 
by which this object can be promoted. It 
will be sufficient to take care, that the 
public interests do not suffer from any 
want of extensive learning in the members 
of tlie civil service, though the College of 
Fort William may be deprived of tlie 
credit of imparting it. From the general 
body of (he students it would be unreason- 
able to demand such aerjuisitions. Ibe 
great majority of public officers muift 
necessarily content themselves wiili suCli a 
knowledge of the lungdhges os is required 
foi the due discharge of their several trusts. 
This, it is satisfactory to observe, the Col- 
lege of Fort William imparts at the pre- 
sent moment, with a degree of efficiency 
nevOr surpassed. 

I confidently trust that no exertions will 
be wanting on tlic part of the officers of 
the College, to secure the fullest advan- 
tages attainable under the present systaih. 
The dih'rcnce of the students , being im-' 
mcdiateljTrewaided by admission to jiub- 
lic cmplo} ment, when the amldtion of 
literjry eminence may not induce them to 
prolong their studies, theve remains no 
motive, and no uxcu.se for any relaxation Y 
and removal from Ccllc^.mu^ infkUi^r 
attend any delay, or negl^nf s^udy. To' 
tbow wIki do not leaduy iral themMl^' 
of the advantages it offers, the Inatiud^m 
will Ijancrally be found to occasM'im^ 

sqjxed 
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*Tk$9 tuamt, coDMooeiMly, 
(tom It. 1 am iiw 
tlioinore par- 
_ 1tt onk^ mt the officers of the 
he fulijr assured of xny sup- 
^ recent statutes ; and 
duty Qiey have to perform is 
'OHe oif, a^Very distressing nature, and one 
^Iwh other Collette insUtuUons 
rule of guidance. The dr. 
ci|sMfedh)£MMi of tlie College of Fort William 
moi indeed, in many respects, altogether 
peculiar. The students of the College 
be regarded as having actually com- 
mitiCed the drat duty of their profession : 
lb he diligent in study being an obligation 
which attaches to tliem not less directly, 


private UAt,'et oar country would apptm 
In yie magf^atet who govern htf; In 
security of person and of property*- in ^ 
amendment of the laws— in the adminb- 
tration of equal justice-4n the establish* 
ment or promotion of beneficial institu. 
tions — in the execution of useful works — 
in tlie increasing wealth, intelligence, hap- 
piness, and freedom of the people. 

I beg to return my acknowledgments 
toithe College Coundl, for the careful 
superintendence they have exercised over 
the concerns of the College duriti;^ the 
past year; and I have much satisfiiction 
in expressing the very favourable sense I 
entertain of the manner in which tlie pro- 
fessors, and othif^ officers of the College, 


than die xealous performance of his public.^ have discharged their several duties, 


function to any other public servant. And, 
tiyiough the scope of the instructions 
l^en in ' the College has been wisely 
kbiidged,^ the offiqprs of the institution 
have a favourable opportunity of com- 
municating to the students much that will 
be eminently useful to them on their entry 
Into public life. Tliey may give most 
valuable mrections for the prosecution of 
those studies which are best calculated to 
fit the civil servants of the Company for 
tlie high functions which await them ; they 
may convey to them just conceptions of 
tlie fdiportance of the station they are 
destined to fill, and of the solemn respon- 
sibility which that station involves. They 
are not, indeed, expected formally to com- 
municate the knowledge which the civil 
servants of the Company should acquire in 
other seminaries, or by solitary study ; but 
they may remove, <ir soften, the prejudices 
whicli such knowledge not always 
obviate, and some&nws stranglhens. llivy 
may prepare their pupils to undersund the 
character, to estimate the virtues, and to 
guard against tlie vices, of the singular 
people th^ are destined to govern ; tliey 
may lead them to comprehend how, with 
much that is faulty^ and much that is erro- 
neous, there is, also, much that is valuable 
in Eastern learning, and to acknowledge 
that, at all events, it is not a humane or a 
wise part, hastily to contemn what has 
been long and clearly prised by 
millions through successive generatim*. 
They may inculcate invaluable lessons of 
plUbnce, caodouV, and toleration. Cherish- 
ing a fervent devotion for our national 
fiBth, thev may urge the comprehensive 
ifi>Ugatkmil^]bf that diarity which^t most 
pointedly eiyoins ; encouraging lofty con- 
ceptions of the rank which is held among 
the nalions by our aiiigularly favekired 
^titi^, fiiey may readily lead their youne 
mala to' peraeive, that in India the nat 
to he sought, not in 
vain of personal or national 

but inauch a conduct, in public and 
VoL.XXliI.No.J|^. 


The literary works which have issued 
from the prem since the last annual exa- 
mination, or which are now in preparation, 
will be specified in an appendix to this 
minifie. 

I doubt not, that it will be a source of 
high satisfaction lo the geneNM liody of 
the service to learn, that tbe‘fl 
public instruction continues^ 
rously and successfully prosecuti 

Tlie progress of native edvicadoh^lTn t||a 
institutions under tlic ^^||^rity of 
Committee of Public tnstruclion, baa 
continued, during the post year, to aflbmil 
satisfaction to Guveniinent, and to justify 
the expectations that liave^Nien formed of 
their public utility. Tfie course of study 
has, in every instance, been sedulouiily 
maintained, and the actual advance pro- 
portioned to tlie means of iiisti uctipn and 
facilities of study. 

Of the Colleges and Scliools in the pso- 
vinccs, the report of tlic last annual exa- 
mination held at Benares, shew the 
students on the foundation to be sixty; 
and the out-students 177, of whom several 
have acquirM considmhle proficiency id 
the branches of study which tliey have euls 
tivated. The first annual report fjjom 
the College of Delhi states the number of 
resident scholars to be 1 20, of whom the 
classes mure advanced are engaged iU the 
study of the Arabic language, Mobamedan 
Imv, and the elements o(^£uc1id ; and the 
junior, in the cultivaticm of Persian, and 
Ihe elements of the AraDic language. The 
report of die l^ocal Committee is highly 
favourable to the zeal with which the 
teabhera and tlie etudents of this seminary 
have been animated ; the diligence wj(tU 
which it has been superintended, and the 
popularity which, even in this early pe- 
riod, it has attained ; these civcitrostapoea 
have determined Governracht to extend 
the beneficial c^eraCion of the CoHegt, bp 
placing more liberal alloweticei nl'its dis- 
(losal, and thus opeiueg doerto a greater 
8 I> ' Hqtabav 
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number of pupiU^ of wliomf frotn the od- 
▼antogtotts ikuaiion of DeHu, there ie 
to be a coneidenible resort from the 
u|Pwand western provinces of Hindostan. 

The progress made at the Agra College 
is not yet before Government in any official 
report^ no examination having been held; 
bat tliere is no reaaon to suppose that the 
advance lias been less than might have been 
reasonably anticipated ; the numlier of 
scholars attaclicd to the College was 1 1 7^ 
of whom the Hindu classes comprise forty* 
three, and tlie Mohamedan sevcnty.four 
students. 

Of the other establishments in the pro- 
vinces tlierc is nothing that calls for any 
remark ; they comprehend a considerable 
number of scholars, but the nature of the 
instruction comm iinicat od at them, the 
description of persons by whom tliey are 
attended, and circumstandlR peculiar to 
their organization or position, render them 
of less importance tlian those jirevipusly 
adverted to, and leave some uncertainty ns 
to the ex^it to which they arc calculated 
to dissen^atc useful information ; they 
are ot^Juir account more especially sub- 
jcct^dBhe attention of the CummitU'C of 
liisbpBpn, and, through them, to the 
observanon of Government, and they must 
expect to receive that encouragement 
alone which the benefits they afford may 
be found to deserve. 

The institutions cstiddislied at Benares, 
Agra, and Belhi^ render it unnecessary to 
complete any present addition to establish, 
monts for native eelpention in the re- 
moter provinces; but in the interval be- 
tween Calcutta and the former city, a 
seminary is required foi contributing to 
the instruction of the youth of Bebar and 
Tirhoot, for which the city of Patna seems 
to be eligibly situated. 'I'hc establishment 
of a College at this city, on the same prin. 
ciplcs as those of Delhi and Agra, has 
accordingly occupied ithc attention of the 
Committee of Instruction 

IJic progress of the institutions at the 
presidency is equally the subject of favour- 
able report ; and the annual examinations 


and Is in the eoarse of priniiiig ibr.'tfie 
use of the mathematMbehiiat^y. 

Tlie studies of the 

of a more varied description, da Ihay 
dude file ^cmenlary cuUivatiDn 
Sanscrit language. The aUidy pf jUnott 
law, according to outboritics wlii^ al- 
though of great weight, have been hitbeito 
little read in Bengal, as Menu and the 
Mitaksliara, have been successfully intro- 
duced, and acourse of inatbematical studiea 
has been lately commenced by the perusal 
of the L^avati. llie building destined for 
the accommodation of tbe Sanscrit Collpgo 
has been completed, and the classes were 
removed to it in*the beginning of tlicyeari 
and some progress has been made in thn 
printing of useful works, to which tho 
encouragement of Government was for- 
merly given. An edition of the Mugdi- 
bodlm (Jrammar is nearly completed ; and 
a considerable porting of tlic Bliatti, ■ 
poetical work illustrative of the rules of 
grammar, ha«> been printed. 

The buildings contiguous to the .San- 
scrlt College, of which it wa^ originally 
intended to appropriate one to the U!>e of 
the Anglo-Indian College, have Imth been 
transferred to tliat institution, the measure 
having been rendered necessary by the 
growing numbers of tlie scholars of the 
seminary. By the report of tbe annual 
examination in January last, it appeared 
that lf>6 pupils, of different oges, tbe sons 
of the most rcs[>cctable members of the 
native community, were in course of in- 
struction at this seminary, in the English 
language and literature, and in Etiropean 
science ; and the knowledge of the senior 
pupils reflected the high^t credit upon 
tficir talents at^ application, and upon the 
system of tuition by which they had been 
instructed. At present there are 
scholars, of whom 1 90 contribute to defray 
the expense of their own education ; of the 
rest, sixty are upon tbe foundation, and 
thirty are supported byjhe School Society. 

It is to tills cstublisliment that Govern- 
ment especially look for the successful 
diffusion of that knowledge, which is 


of the Sanscrit College, and Madrissa, equally applicable to the purposes of ac- 
convey a satisfactory impression of the tiv^and contemplative life, and which 
assiduity and siic<|^6s with which the course unitls reason and philosophy with tbe bap- 
of study is prosccqitcd at those institutions,^ ptness and improvement of society. 

At tlie Mohamedan College, the attention^ The inquiries of the Committee of 
of the students is more especudly directed lie Instruction have flbfficicntly estaUiriied 
to the study of the Arab! * language, tbe totel want in India of facij^ei whldi 
Mohamedan law, and the mathcpiatical exist iiiUbther countries, for intlPbusl caU 
sciences ; and measures have been adopted Uvation. Of village education, the mere obi - 
to extend the facilities for the ciiltiyation 11^ to itiad and write, there seems to befQO 
of the two latter, by tlie mulliplication of defidfency, at least in tbe lower provincet : 
useful works with this view, tbe Fatawa but there exist no means of any a4ynncebc- 
Humadi has been printed in the course of yond die simplest rudimeiMof knowledge^ 
the year, and encouragement has been exclusive of the 

given to^ the preparation of the Fatawa founded by tbe British O^mrament, , Ko 
Alimgiri for the press; a translation of endowments for literacy poiposeshav^nir- 
Bridges Algebra has been also prepared, vive4,|tbe domestic distractions 
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luimp^lKpetln^ thememory of pii. 
tHik 4>rptiblie mtuiifiGeilce. The course of 
e^ts Me elso shut the schools which the 
Aune of liuUni}ual,teacheni formerly ren- 
d^eedWcactive^ and instructors by profes. 
sion are now of the roost humble ocquire. 
menu ^nre either without reuimieration, or 
are inadequately rewarded, and arcin gene- 
nd held in little estimation. Hooks are 
eeeiyrwhere scarce and expensive, and with- 
out books, teachers, or schools, it^ evident 
tliat the means of education are ^olly de- 
fective. The first ol>ject of Govern nmeiu is to 
provide for these deficiencies but it is obvious 
that they can only be extensively supplied 
by the co-operation of the people themselves. 
As far as the means at our disposal extend, 
sebeols have been endowed, teachers en- 
couraged,^ and books will in the course of 
time be multiplied^ but no public re- 
sources can admit of the education of a 
whole people bcfKf]^ provided for by the 
ruling authority. It is, therefore, with 
much sati|faction, that Government ob- 
serves the manifestation of a disposition to 
assist in the greal^ %vork of promotingNative 
instruction, either by their own servants or 
by the mem^n>of the Native community. 
Of the former they have had to notice the 
feeritorious institution of a school at Alla- 
habad, by the European residents at that 
station, and individual instances of a simi- 
lar spirit have met with their approbation. 
Of the latter, it is with peculiar gratifica- 
tion that they can advert to tlic uccurreiices 
of the past year, during which Sicca Ru- 
pees 1,06|00() have been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Commit|m of, Public Instruc- 
tion, by several Native gentlemen, in jus- 
tice to whose liberality their nunies and 
dpnatious are here particularised t 

Baja Baidyanatha Raya. . 8. Us. 50,000 

Raja Sivachandra and Harisiu- 
haebandra Roy 46,000 

Baboo Guruprasad Bose 10,000 

Sa.Rs. 1,06,000 

These are honourable testimonies of the 
interest taken by wealth and intellfipnce 
in the improvement of the rising g^era- 
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slmoit eveiy thing that call fend toidvaiwn 
ttie knowledge, to raise the character, ^ 
to improve the moral condition of 
people. 'Among the meant of accomplish- 
ing this object, none B|>peBr likely to be so 
efficacious as the introduction of European 
science, and this the Committee are judi- 
ciously endeavouring to accomplish, with- 
out any attempt, arbitrarily, to supontedo 
the learningiprixed by our Native subjects. 
They seek no artificial support for the 
cause of trutli when fairly opposed to error. 
The result, indeed, is certain, if tlie fiienda 
of truth are just to themselves. 

The literature and the morals of Eng- 
land must prevail if the superiority we 
claim for her be reflected in tlie conduct 
of her citixens ; tlieir errors may throw 
back for centuries tlio accomplishment of 
the purposdi ; und in contemplating the ef- 
forts made fur the improvement of India, 
this should he the first and most anxious 
tliougfit, to tho<» about to enter upon pub- 
lic life, how they can best maintain the 
character of their country, ahd bf»t secure 
for themselves the title of Inslcfe||||||^ and 
Benefactors of the nul lions theyl^Btolled 
upon to govern. 

\J|Amheest» 


APPENDIX. 

Extract of the PSIport of Examiners 
appointed to ascertaifPthe ability of Mr* 
Thoinason to consult works in the Arabic 
language on Mlfloinedaii Law, dated 
Idtb March 1886. 

Mr. Thomason was accordingly exa- 
mined by us on Saturday last, the 11th 
inst., in presence of the Law Officers of 
the Sudder Dewanec Adawlut. The fol- 
low'ing exercises were performed by Mr. 
I'liomason-- being Extracts from Original 
Arabic authorities* to be translated into 
English. ^ 

No. 1. Of Partnerships. — The cireum- 
stances under which partnerships by red- 
procity lose that character and fall under 
the class of paitiiershfp in Taarric. — J[ami 
Ooroomooi^, 


No. 8. Of the admlilistratidn of oaths, 

tion, and entitle the donors to the acknow-^^jtl, ^ view to the disdljs ery of an offender 
Mgment of the Government and th^|,^ eaacs of murder.— .Hidaua. 
gniritud4^ their cMntrymem No. 3.d#f appropriation and the various 

In tluji^esig^is of the Committee of - - - 

iblic nRrui 


_ of the Conmaitt 
Public IBB’uction and of Goveftnent, a 
prominent object is, to add to the efficiency 
and respectability of the Native j^ders 
amployed in the administration W the 
country. In accomplishing this object, a 
groat pMblic good will obviously be se- 
cured, ahd It^rOne which it is equally the 
duty and' the niterest of every Civil Ser- 
vant oTliba ^Company to promote. But 
M'icm of the Committee's la|fetrs is 
mrv eittenslYe; for they embrace 


rules to be observed on the oceavioii of a 
religious endowment. — ^shbah^o~Nuxadr» 
No. 4. Of compacts of cultivation, ex- 
hibiting wik principles by which they are 
governed, and tlie condition to which they 
are subjected. — Foo$ooUiijfiilorrii09hee* 

No. 5. or sales, showing certain ne- 
cesMry conditions to the, legality of such 
coiUract under particular eiicumstaxioea.^ 
WxautrnOoUMocfUem^ 

No. 6. An English exercise tobetnun* 
ff D SI as 
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lated Into Antbic, on tlie law of Kisns, 
oyMliaClon. 

' vrom the studious habits and tried abili- 
ties of Mr. Thomason, we were led to ex- 
pect the display of extraordinary attain- 
ments. We assigned, therefore, to that 
gentleman the performance of exercises 
proportionably arduous ; and it affords us 
sincere gratification to be able to state, 
that bur estimate, liigh as it^was, of his 
acquirements, fell short of the reality. The 
▼ery names of the works above cited will 
vouch for the difficulty of tlie task which 
was imposed, and when we say that llie 
translations were made with the utmost 
fidelity, accuracy, and despatch, we bear 
but inadequate testimony to bis merits. 
In the course of three or four hours, Mr. 
Thomason not only performed what was 
required of him, hut he fouid ^gisure also 
to make judicious annotations on abstruse 
passages, thereby furnishing satisfactory 
proof, that to the capacity of consulting 
original legal autliorities, he has adried a 
conaiderahlc knowledge of the law itself. 
In add||0n to the above written exercises, 
'flPABOn read a passage of the Ili- 
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presence of the law officers of 
r J^anec Adawlut, to nhom 
he explaincdf^TO meaning, Jn the Persian 
language, amPiho expressed themselves* 
in the highest degree gratified by tlie 
learning and acuiiien^'vvliicli he displaytsl. 

In commuMcatiug tfle result of thiacx- 
'^intnation, which {»s furnished so dMliaivc 
M proof of intense apj^ication aqjd ^in- 
ordinary talent, wc nSd hardly addft^t 
Mr. Thomoson is, in our opinion, 
and eminently entitled to the reward^- 
signed to success In this department^ of 
study. * ^ 

(True Extract.) D. Ruddbll, Sec.C.lb. 

The superintendent of the Native Me- 
dical Institution repoqji the students of it 
to have mode satisfactory progress w'itlim 
the past year^ and that'Vveral of tliem 
have already proved useful to the public 
service, as Native Doctors to corps as well 
as in the two dispensaries that have been 
lately establbhed in Calcutta, for the pur- 
pose of affording relief to the native offi^ 
cars of Government, and to such of the 
Natives as have not the means of otherwisellP^ 
procuring medical aid. 
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1. biiHhlngton, 800 Rs.l 

2. ('rawforri, medal' ' 
of merit 

.*). C'olvm, ditto ditto 
4. Gantln 
R. ThompM>n 
H. UecliLx 

Saettnil CtoM, 

7. Ciubblns 
II. Bury 
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12. Grant 
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Feb. 1828; 


Fti/it CitiM. 

1. Lushington, 8ii0 Rs. Oct 1828, 

2. C olvin, medal of\ 
merit • 

Sc/wirf r/oM. 

8. Ileyland • 

4. Thompson • • • 

TAM &aM. 

5. Spiers .. |Ort. 102.5 

b. Annstrong ' • .'Dec. 1825 

7 Woodcock joct. 1U25| 

Bfncalef. 

Ftnt Clan, 

1, Colvin, medal of 
merit 

2, Pringle 

3, Bury 

4, Laurell . 

5, Smith 

Sficond Clan, 

€h Mills 

7. (irant • 

Thtrd Clan. 

8. Gubbins 


.;^}|MaT, 1826; 

Aug. 1825; 
iMay 1825; 
jJune 1825' 
Dec. 1824! 

May 1826' 
'Jan. 1826. 


Hiky 1826[ 
May 1826. 


a ^^agerald 


By order of the Council of die College, 
D. RvpnipA, Socr C. C. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


[Wb IwVB waited in vain till a late pe- 
nod of the month in expectation of rcceiv- 
ing papen from Calcutta, from whence no 
direct intelligence has been received for 
upwards of two months. SIMbuld any 
papers arrive before the last sheet i^ put to 
press, a summary will be given at the end.] 

COVERNMENT^ENEKAL 

ORDER. 

nOMATlON OP BATTA TO TROOPS RFCENTLY 
JCMPLOYKD IV THB BUHBIESP T» KHITOHY. 

For/ WiUwm^ Jug* 3, 1826.— The lit. 
Hon. the Goveriior> general in Council 
having taken into consicjeiation the heavy 
losses and expenses incum'd by the troops, 
European and Native, who were employed 
in the late war in Avu, Arracan, and the 
sea-coast of the Rurmeso territory, has 
been pleased tp'^resolve that a donation of 
six months full or field rate of batta slialltKi 
be granted to all the officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and privates of corps 
detachments, and staflf* (including perma- 
nent establishments, not in receipt of in- 
creased rates of pay for this special sen ice), 
who were so employed for a period of not 
less than twelve months. This period to 
be calculated from the date of landing in 
the Burmese territory, until the final ter. 
mination of hostilities on the 24th Feb. 
1826, or re-embarkation, whichever may 
have occurred first. 

2. To the officers and men of the Ava 
and Arracan forces, whose period of actual 
service within the Burmese territory falls 
short of twelve months, the Governor-gene- 
ral in Council is pleased to grant a dona- 
tion of three months batta. 

3, His Lordship in Council is further 
'pleased to grant the donation of six or 

three months batta respectively, as A case 
may be, to such of the officers and men of 
flocnias employed in the Irrawuddyii 
and tm the coasts iifTeoasserim and Arra- 
can, as may not have drawn the batta 
awarded^by the resolution of (^ermnent 
in the Secret Department, datra the 18th 
Nov. 1824. This indulgence of batta to 
the officers and crews of the 8o(§ia w'ho 
may not have been included in the lieoefit 
of the resolution of the 19th Nov. 1824, 
ii limited to individuals on tlie regular 
esUdiUAmeUt of the Hon. Company. For 
thoee who were temporarily employed, 
euiteble rales of pay or special allowance 
were Sxed, with leference to the nature of 
the service for which they were engeged. 


4* Thedonation of aia and tliree months 
batta, granted by these orders, is extended 
to the Aeirs or assigns of individuals en- 
titled to receive it, who died or were ktll- 
cd on service during the war, witli execu- 
tion to tlioseof tlie native troops, for whom 
a special piovibion already exists, whereby 
the families of deceased sepoys on foreign 
service leceive a pension/rom Government. 

5. Ilie rate of batta to be regulated ac- 
cording to the regimental rank in which 
tlie individuals tiorved at the conclusion of 
the war, death, or period of re-embnrka- 
tion, as the case may be, unless entitled 
to a higher mte, annexed to staff employ. 
menH 

6. Corps, detachments, or individuals 
who may have landed for the first time in 
the Burmese territory, subsequent to the 
termination of hostilities, arc to have no 
claim to the batta donation. 

7. Individuals who may hav|^Mm em- 

ployed w ith each division of tlmB^y ttte 
to have the benefit of thfiMtupUelil^o actual 
service in claiming the rate of do- 

nation ; and &>rps, &c. which may have 
been employed on more than one occasion 
during the war (as in the case of 

45tb Foot), are td|legulatq|lljeir claimt ac- 
cordingly. § ' 

6. Qpicers and staffwho may have quit- 

t tbe army on xdedical certificate, or on 
lie duty, and subsequently rejoined it 
ire the conclusion of hostilities, are, as 
a special indulgence, to have the benefit of 
llte time of their absence taken into ac- 
count, in claiming the larger share of 
batta. 

9. The claims ofvoll deceased officers 
and meli,*likewis^,all absentees, arc to be 
included in the abstracts of companies^ 
detachments, dr departments. If heiiv, 
assigns, or agents are in India, the amoont 
will be paid over, accordingly under the 
order and responsibility of the command- 
ing officer ; otherwise the amount of dll 
claims of this nature will be lodged in the 
general treasury until legally claimed. 

10. The batta bills* for the donation of 
six and thm months respectively, will to 
referredwr audit and adjustment to the 
public departments of tlie presidencies to 
which corps, departments, or individuals 
respectively belong. 

11. Eelli bill will be accompanied by a 
nominal roll of all ranks drawn for in it; 
and officers, &c. who may have been em- 
ployed on the staff, and whose regiments 
wero not serving with the army, will pre- 
pare and submit separate bills. 

12. A nominal acquittance roll of each 
corpr, demehment, and deporCment^ will 
to prepared within one month aftCT the 
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oPthe dmurtion, vhewing the menaer 
in the distribution has been made, 

aii4^ appropriation of all abares of ob- 
•entecs or casuals. 

13. These rolls will be deposited in the 
MflHaiy Audit Office, for future reference 
in the event of disputed or additional 
claims being preferred to the donation. ^ 

14. The amount of the batta donation 
will be debited to war charges in Ava. 

15. Any extra batta already paid, or 
payable under orders of the Government 
of Fort St. George, to die troops of that 
presidency, must be considered as forming 
part of the batta donation intended by 
itiese orders, and be deducted accordingly. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Commertlal DeiMrtmmt. 

July 2(L Mr. C. Bccher, cotnmerclal resldl^nt at 
Rungpore. 

Judicial Deiturtment. 

July 80. Mr. V. E. Patton, fourth juilgc of Ihro- 
vbiclal Courts of Appul and Circuit for Division 
of Moorshedahad. ^ 

Mr. n. Tavl cr. Judge and magistrate of Mirsa- 
pore* 

Mr. E. ibtnson, register of Zlllah Court at 
Agrah. 


MlLITAIiSf'lpPOIl^TMENTS, 
PUOMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fori Wittiam, Aug. 5. — MaJ. Wm. FendalU 
ll.M.’s 4th L.Dr., to he ffiUltary secretary to Go- 
vernor General. ,, 

V Lieut. V. Shortlandf^Gth N.I., to have super- 
intendence of noTthernVivlsion of Cuttack road. 

Capt. G. A. Vetch, 54th N.I., to haveiMuperlii- 
tendwioe of Berhampore road. 

Aug. U.—CaiMc admitted, Mr. R, T. Knox, for 
cav„ and prom, to comet.— Messrs. J. N. ReJd and 
C. Hutton, for inf., and prom, to ensigns.— Messrs. 
H. Chapman, F. Tumcll, C. h. Grant, and C. 
Newton, as as8lst.8drgs, 

Lieut. 0« T. Green, corps of eiwineers, to be an 
assistant to sunerintendant of Ddily canal, in 
room of Lieut. Swetenham. 


Head'dfuartere, Aug. A.’-^BffmovaU, Lieut. Ccd. 
Coro. Sir T. Ramsay fhnii Mi to 20th N.I., and 
Mai. Gen. E. S. Broughton frontJaCter to former ; 
Lieut. Col. O. D. Heathcote ftom^st to (iOth N.L, 
and, Lieut. CoL T. Murray from latter to former. 

Aug. B.~^tl8gt.t^fArttll«ry. Lieut. W. Wakefield 
xemoved to 8d troop ad brig, horse artU. ; (he ex- 
chanjie of troops between Lieuts. Hotham and 
M'Morbie, in May last, cancelled: Lieut Alex. 
Bell vem. from 2d troop 3d brig, to Sd troop 2d 
brig, t ad-Lleut H. Sanders (new arrival) posted 
to M comp, fith bat ; 2d-I.lcut. W. Young (ditto) 
posted to kuth comp, Cth bat 
^urg. G. G. Campbell, gar. surg. at Agra, to 
llave med. charge of anil, at that 8taU<]^ 

^*»valem Cmalry. 
Lieut Col. T. Shubrlek (new prom,) to ist regt ; 
Lieut CoU Swetenham from ist to 8th ditto; 
Lieut Ccd. Com. F. J. T. Johnston from 8d to 0th 
ditto t Lieut Gen. Gordon from 8th to Pd ditto. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

nUNJEET SINGH. 

The Bombay papers supply us with a 
few glewingi from those of Calcutta. 

Hw^eet The native papers com- 

mipiicfite some scanty particulars respect- 
proceedings of Runjeet Sin^, who 


marched flmm AmrUsur on klH|Mlh Jtmi^ 
pitebed bit tent near PuLKo^Im cm ifae 
SlOtb, where be remained till thevlst On 
the 25th he commenced ^opemtions 
Yar Mimimined Khan', riiii ruler of Fesh* 
awer. Some attempts had ureriously been 
made at negociatioii. ’fbe envoy of 
Yar Moliammcd Khan, the ruler of Pesli- 
awer, produced a letter to his address from 
his muster, requiring to knoiv why be hod 
received no reply to his former address' to 
the MSh^jtf. ^ His .Highness replied, 
that as hts master had been so far misled 
by his advisers us to collect forces and 
make preparations for war, it was unneces- 
sary to send him any reply." Some fur- 
ther minor details are given from the 
ukhbars, but theil^mcagrencss renders them 
unintelligible. It would appear that some 
friendly iniercoui<ie has taken place be- 
tween the Sikh Chief and Sir C. T. Met- 
calfe, the Uesident at Bluirtpore. 

'i'iie following aeeount of the power of 
Uunjeet in the Bombay Courtet' of Aug. 
12, is soinewliat^t variance with former 
statements. 

Uunjeet Singh, the chief authority in 
the Putijaub, has always been considered, 
in all speculations relative to the firmness 
of our present footing in Tndia, as a very 
-formidable personage. The following 
exit act from a private letter from the banks 
of the Sutledge, of so late a date as the 
20th July, shews tliat distance has greatly 
magnified the extent of his power and 
ie<.oiirces. , 

How Uunjeet Singh has got such a 
name, not only in India but in Europe, it 
is difficult to say. To those who are near 
him, and see the slate of his people^ Ac. 
he cannot long be an object of fear ; he Is 
little better, I believe, than an uncivilised 
savage tyrant, his army an unpaid rabble 
of thieves, and his whole country is in a 
state of misrule, without either law or re- 
gulation that Is paid attention to : half-a- 
do/en Sepoy regiments and a few cavalry, 
would drive him to the desert - and of this 
be is eery well aware, and keeps himself 
quiet as far as regards^Hl^*' 

letter from Dooijun Saul 
of Bhurtpore had been received, represent 
ifaig that he had received repeated aifdeeg 
from Government to send for his mother 
from Delhi ; which he could not do^ as it 
was witlMilifficulty he defrayed even his 
own private expenses, and tliat his poverty 
had obliged him toeelMl hisW to Delhi. 
iViaudhoo Sing of Bhurtpore, after giving 
an amuDt of his difficulties, also stated, 
tliat if be was ordered, he would nve up 
all other expenses, and keep only dijIb 
horse and a servant, for he was in no Way 
connected with his mother or brother, but 
with Government. Sir C. T. Metodlb 
consoled him, and said there wasno iiMs- 
sity for decreasing his establishment. One 
dav 
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day %urdeo Singh faid^ tint die ifl^iTin <»f 
B^itpWMpe liofe propel^ aMitiliderad 
bj' die SwpVBakiee : wlieit NeiNdv Potta 
Ollah BefKhin dbwraed that die stata 
had mich' beHer be governed ^olly by 
the ^glish resident t to winch SKCliiuiet 
fepl|ed« that tlie Brideh powers ^ere not 
inclined to imerfere in the government 
of the province.— -[Jami Jehan Nttmah. 

Aj}j)a Sakeb,~-VTom Maharaja Sindhia 
we have advices to the 20ih June. An 
aRray had taken piece between the fol- 
lowers of Appa Sahebt and a rasaleh be- 
longing to the Malidraja, in which several 
lives were lost— it was put an end to by 
tlie interference of Hindu Rao, and the 
commander of the rasaleh was given into 
the custoJyof Mr. Jenkins; but on the 
18th, Hindu Rno reported that Appa 
Soheb had distributed ammunition to his 
troops, with an intention of marching to 
the Dckkin, and had given orders that his 
men were not to regard the question or 
commands of any one tiiut should attempt 
to stop them. After some discussion, in 
which Appa Saheb made it a condition of 
his remaining, that one of liis people, 
Batenker, should stay, it was acceded to, 
and a prospect of an allowance held out to 
bis followers. On the 2()th, news of the “ 
death of Gokul IVarakli, at MaUra, arrived 
—orders were given to Hindu Rau to 
take care of the treasury accounts of the 
deceased. — Jbtd, 

A/ir A7ian.— An Afghan named Nanhi 
Khan, who was in the service of tliis chief, 
having been long’withoiit pay, took an op- 
portunity, whilst Mir Khan w'as in a 
mosque at bis devotions, to attempt his 
asbasbination. He fired at him, but the 
hBl\ missed — die attendants of Mir Khan 
immediately fell upon the assassin, who 
was defended by some of bis companions : 
lie was, however, killed in the affray, but 
nut before twenty-two persons on both 
sides were slain,— 

COALiS IN INDIA. ^ 

The very grcatJlj^ulness of steam na- 
vigation in such a country as India, where 
tba prevalent and pleasantest mode df tra. 
vdlUffg is by water, is too obvious to require 
0diai|Dent : as far as fuel is concerned insi 
tbjtl i^vancement of steam, we are glad to 
Ibe able to state,, that coals are likely, in a 
short time, to be procurable in great 
abundance, and at a cheaper rate than hi- 
therto; for bdidea ibe coal mines at Sylhet 
and Burdwan, which have already been 
opened, we observe that a bed of coala, it 
is teught, lies in the vicinity of Rung, 
pdle. Government assuredly will not neg- 
lect Muing advantage of those discoveries, 
end have the necessary investigations insti- 
tmed^ to ascertain tlie value bm quality of 
each team. ^ 


AT CHinVtA. 

The Uv C Ship TheeM^ fhim Chedubg 
theUlfth July, Ims arrived vrith the iiiV||ddc 
of the^2d European regiment, of wSm, 
we regret to Itard, she buried silty on the 
way up : a great portion of her own crew 
was sick. She experienced a gale through 
the whole of her passage^Ch/. Oov. Gok. 
Aug* 10. 

CAVTAIK AUllCaST. 

It is with sentiments of unfeign^ sor- 
row that we announce tlie death df tho 
lion. Captain Amherst. After Buffhring 
several relapses of tlie severe fever with 
which he was attacked in the beginning of 
last week, he expired at half-past nine yes- 
terday morning,* at Barrack pore. The 
premature close of a career of the most 
iionouniblc proini&e would alone awaken 
gene|pl regret ; but iiT Captain Amherst, 
the society of Calcutta have to lament an 
individual endeared to them by familiar 
and friendly intercoiirHC, by unaffected 
cheerfulness, iinassumliljl' manners, and^ 
disposition invariably obligin g an d kind. 
Few persons in Ins station m||||p|i have 
inspiied more sincere or more gKeral es- 
teem, and few could be more uilvcraally 
or truly mom ncd. ■* 

Captain Amherst was agiM 28 years and 
1 1 moiitbs. He was to be interred this 
morning, in the bprial-ground st Bar- 
rackpore. Hie f^cral was intended' to 
be private, but a numlieP of the chief 
funclii^ries, and prlhcipal members of 
the so^y, left tow n yesterday afternoon, 
to pay the last tribute of respect to the de- 
ceased.— [Cal Gov. G(tz* Aug, 3» 

INUNDATIONS. 

We understand the mails have been im- 
peded ill the past monih, on tho Bombay 
side, nt Poonnli, and also between Nag. 
pore and auir.hiilpore, by very bad wea- 
ther, the o\erflowiSig of rivers and torrents, 
and the carrying away of numerous bridges. 
Hie same effect has been produced to the 
southward by die ovei flowing of the Goda- 
veiy, and other minor streams, particu- 
larly between Ellure and Vizagapatanr, on 
to Poondee and the SooDunreeka in Bal- 
lasore. 

On the north-west road to Benares, the 
Damoodali has burst its boundaries, al|d 
flooded upward of sixty square miles of 
country in Bissenpore, &c. Similar 
checks have prevailed particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Hazareebaugh, where 
there are^lirce Sliakesperian bridges over 
very bad torrents. Fortunately alt the 
dawks have arrived in due ^ueeessioit and 
uninjured by wet.— [/6id« Aug, 7. 

ivnMiwueoMM, 

It may be Interesting to some of our 
military friends td know, that it is fa eoti- 
femptotion 
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tempUitiim to enlRarce Ibo twit of 

f jumlnitaoa wuch flifi intorprotfra of 
0 Oip« are etpectcd to undei;go; We*liii- 
4eiAlid that a Conunittiee of t^e Profes- 
•oni aod Examiners of the Allege of Fort 
Wiiyam is to be formed for the examina- 
tion of the interpreters who are at tJ)e 
presidency or in its vicinity. Local com- 
mittees for Che purpose will be appointed 
at the military stations. The works to be 
read arc, we believe, the Anweri Soheili, 
or Culistan, in Persian, the Bagh-o- 
'Behar, in Oordoo, and the Premsagur, In 
Hindustani. The candidates are also to 
translate wTittcii papers from those Ian- 
wages into English, and from English 
uito thentp— ‘[Ch/. Gov, Gaz, July IS. 


Adaiic [MagcM* 

diat^ above the four ships .above-men* 
doiie4 appears to be moving 
them, and another vessel of snmper diiheao 
•ions was whirling down ifr the same oiaiL 
ner as dm one first mentioned,^ when 
appcar1fl|^ have succeeded in biingtitg 
her upT^^l the time our informant 
the four vessels foul of each other wens 
swinging by one cable. — \,Jokn JhMf 
Aug%ist 12. 


OKXBNTAL MAOAStNK. 

We learn tliat Uic Qjuarierhf Oriental 
MagazKiu: proceeds, notwithstanding 
late order of the Court of Directors with 
regard to tlic Indian press, during a refer- 
ence made bouM by Government to Um 
H on, Court. — [ Col. John Jhtll, July 25. 


TOUR OF THE flOVKHNOR-GFNBRAL. 

Letters received by yesterday's dawk 
state, that on the dioming of the 8t|i inst. 
the fleet of the Uiglit Hon. the Governor- 
General was off Mirzapore. 'Hiey speak 
of the gloom thrown over the firhole parfy 

the late severcpfialaniity, which, as must 
have been supposed, was felt in its most 
nudandl^ force by bis Lordship, and 
very severely by all who had the happiness 
to be on intimate terms with the ainiublc 
departed spirit* The progress of the fleet 
was rather slow. Hie currents are men- 
tioned as dreadfully strong against the 
fleet, and the services of tlic steam vessel, 
in hauling pinnaces, &c« off saiul-banks 
and Icc-shores, are spoken of in the highest 
terms. Four or five baggage UiPth had^ 
foundered. — [JSeng, IIuttIc. AnguS 11. 

XNSIGN WRIGHT. 

We regret to state that Ens. Charles 
Wright, of the 3d regt. N.I., w'ss lately 
murdered within the Oudo territory, while 
proceeding to join his regiment at Imck- 
now. None of our readers w'iil be much 
surprised at the occurrence of such an 
event in the kingdom of Oude, although 
it will, no doubt, be duly felt by all who 
are ever likely to visit that country, and be 
deeply lamented by the relatives and friends 
of deceased.— |,/5{d. August 12, 

» 

ACCIDENTS XK THE HOOGHLT. 

There arc, at present, no fewer Uian four 
llAdps foul of each other ^at Cbampoul 
'trhaut. Our informant coul^ not ascertain 
their names, but mentions th# Clydesdale 
as one of them, and that her stern frame 
seemed to be considerably damaged. At 
the time lie left, a large vessel was swept 
down by the current, whirling round about, 
till she reached the other ships that were 
foul, where, after some cnishiog, she stuck 
fiut. One of them has lost her bowrsprit, 
arid the bowsprit of .'mother is right athwart 
hflrj.anjd fixed betwixt the main and fbiv- 
matt. The Hamiaa Shaw, which is imme^ 


ARAB SHIVS, &C. 

Our attention has liccn recently called 
to a subject of so much importance to the 
interests of the British ship-owners of tlie 
port, that we feel it incumbent on us to 
endeavour to excite the notice of Govern- 
ment to^it, with a view of having the evil 
complained of remedied as far as tliat may 
be practicable. We have been informetl 
then, and indeed the fact is partly within 
our own knowledge, that there are, at this 
moment, nun^bers of vessels in the river 
bond- fide the property of Arabs not Britisli 
subjects, which arc not navigated even by 
British cifficci% vet under the British flog, 
and enjoying all its privi'eges ; wliat is 
still worse, too, partly manned by slaves. 
The injury which such an abuse inflicts on 
the bona-fide British oWllers, and on the 
revenue of the country, is too obvious to 
need any particular illustration. It must 
be apparent to every one who reflects one 
moment on the subject, that British owneri^ 
cannot compete with those Ar^ traders, 
manned aud officered as they are; they 
sail at a fourth of the expense of our ac- 
tually British vessels ; and then, wlieil 
they arrive in the Gulf of Persia, or in 
any Arab ports or places, they hoist tlie 
Arab j^ag, and tlius defVaud the revenues 
of their own counrin||by an expedient 
similar to that which practise so ihfibth 
cessfully here. We are told that the muit» 
her of these vetsicls of late, very mfiiMf 
on the increase, and it is surely worl«^|l|f 
attention of Government, and our 
of- war in ||iis country,^ to inquire 
their title to hoist the British fi^. In 
ftiture, too, it would be well, in the cue 
of all applicBtionnafor tem|Nlniry rngisteni, 
which, as fiir u regards the nevigstiem of 
India, we believe the local governmenu 
are still empowered to grant, to institute a 
very strict scrutiny into the ground of Ibll 
applications for such documents. We 
understand dial, at this moment;, them Jen 
vessel remlarly trading to this port,, 
we well loiow, wu onginaUy boUkfbr iliie 
V Imnum 





Xttatimpfitfumt, obtained a reciftjer tn 
w4irope^ofa British MiAommraan sub- 
ject at Bemboyfaras sailfng under Enatish 
colours, 1 ^ navigated fblT * British 

O0cers, and aciew of Indian||Lascais, 
British subjects ; but was after^^Pls turn- 
cmI over to the Arabs, employ eu in a hUve 
W^'ege, and is still under the Biithli flag, 
navigated and manned chiefly by AralA, 
many of them Caflreps and, we believe, 
slaves. This vessel, we liavc no inanni^r of 
doubt, is still the propeiiy of the Iinaum of 
jMuscat: indeed, though legal pi oof of it 
might be difficult to obtain, the fact is well 
known. That such a system should he 
suffered to ga on, we can only attribute to 
that very great difficulty t^obtaining legal 
proof of these abuses, tu wliicli we have 
adverted ; but we are, nevertheless, of 
opinion, that means might be taken to 
verify the fart of such vessels being the 
property of indiiicluals not British sub- 
jects, not being na\igated by Britisli offi- 
cers, and partly muniicd with slaves; the 
second point is, of course, easy to be ascer- 
tained ; the last we could at once point to 
a mode of discovering, but th<it otir domg 
P.O would eniible those concerned to defeat 
it. Wg trust we have said enough, how. 
ever, to excite the attention of the locU 
Government to the subject, end the vigi- 
lance of our men of war, wKltli will shortly 
be increased in number, and be enabled, 
therefore, to look sharply affer tffese double 
dealers, who avail themselvlx of a fl.^g tlicy 
detest, in older to defraud the revenues of 
the country to which it belongs, and drive 
her own lawful subjects out of trade.— 
[Bengal CArun. ^ 


«l. At Bitida, to BqadtocutoL the tady of W> 
Fsiw, tos].. ctvtt lOTVlos, of a daughter. 

97^ AtSaamia, Ally Ghve, Mn. r. Bird, of a 

•OD. 

BA At Bertwlbpovc, the lady of the Rev. HL R. 
Shephetd, dlsttktslispleiii. of a daughter. 

BA AtMonghyr. Mrg. J. P. Ledlie. of a son, 

3(X At Bernainporp. tlie lady of JLlrut. W. 
Thovnaa, H.M.'c tight Inf., of a ton. 

^ug-, 1. At Dum Dum, the lady of Capt. De- 
brett, of a daughter. 

3. \t Collah Kacrorv. JesMore, Mn. M.. J.P*W 
ladaiCH, of a daughter. 

4. Mis. R. ^liill, of a daughter. 

fi. At C handemagore, Mih. doaq^h Winter,, of a 
daughter. « 

7. Mnc John Bartlett, of adaiightpr. 

<1. \t SGr.inipore, the lady of 11* 1 ooke, jUQv 
Evq., of a Hon. 

— At ilanuckpore, Mra. J. C. Wataoiit^of a 
daughter. 

IS. Theliulyof C. G. Strettel. Esq., of atOll* 
:!4. Kt Gelhi, the lady of Capt. T. F. Hutdhin- 
Ron. commaiullng Delhi prov. hat., of a ion. 

L7. At Benares, tflh lady of Lieut. Col. Playfair, 
of a Hoii. 

Sift At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. Jeokbii. 
HkM.'i lith L.in., Of a daughter. 

V/>f. 1. At Miria|ior& the lady of J. M. Mao< 
nahb. Ehq.. tlvil servfref of a daughter. 

7. MrK.('. Heliello, of a cl lighter, 
li. At erainpore, Mrn. J. R Duintt* of aion. 
^0. \t fi.ii^kpure, the lady of LleuU and AdJ. 
CTaliam, ofTSon. ^ 

MAHHIAC.KS. - 

Jff/v 20. At Meerut. J* Monteath, fjk., Capt, 
35(h TLgt., to MtH. Lui indn P. \V h.ih.™ 
i>4. At D»h impure, (t. J. Taylor, Esq., HvCl 
sen he, touarrlct, d.iughtcrot tnelucl*, Chris* 
tophe r. I sn. 

Atiff.M. At Derhamporc. Liout. W. M^Stewart, 
Bad Iv.f., to C'harlotUs eifksf daughter of f'apt 
fhbimm, H.M.’s nth 1.. Drags 
P* At the Cathedral, Licut* 11. Clayton, aoli* 
evilst com. gfn., to Jean I lenrletla, daugfiter of 
1 feutlien. s»t Robert Blair, K.C R. 

84. At Cawnpore, T. Morton, Lsq., to Mrs. C 
iBurrowes. 

Sfpt. 1 a At ('handemagore, Mr. .1. I*, hejoune 
to Miss M. VoM nnialiOR. 

7. A( r liinHurah, O. S. Owen, Fiq., to Fanny, 
widow of the late Alex. Forbrs, F*q. 

18. I.ieut. W. ('ouuAcll, of the Bengal artlL, to 
Mum Wiltshire. '' 


SHIPPING. 

Arrtwtls in the Rtper, 

Aftg.A Mifrral, Conbrass, from Liverpool, and 
Fa<r(t«, Short, from Madras.— .S. Juhauti, IniMI, 
from London.- 11. JohnShuret Kccs, from Bata- 
via.— 2. JlvnfiMey, Reeves, from C eylon dnd 
IxMidon —4. 1‘revtdenr , ArdUe. from London.— 
A MeiMerrahmn, .Stephens, from C^loii —11. 
Aeia, Balderston, from Lonilon.— Ki. Ttmandra, 
Wray; C%ty 0 / Kdiifbnr^, Milne; and Marthlo- 
ness 0 / Rltf, Mangles all from l^ndpi.— lA 
itoAe ^ lMHcaster» Jittpay. from l.iver|K)o].— 
^ Liunh;VPm London and Ceylon. 

Tkporturti from Odcutta. 

Gangee, Lloyd, for Penang and Slnga- 
[t. Elizabeth, Cock, for London tia Port 
>13. RaueUu, Austin, for Boston.— SoTit. 
I fVUmm, Biamwell, for Isle of France 
‘ ojrwent/f-euth-Februarg iPortu- 
. for Rio de Janiwo.— 13. Cevr- 
Mno, Haylett, ftnr MaihRa and London.— 1A 
MUaa, Mahon, ^ Madnajpd. London. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

f BIRTHS. 

Am# 13. At Cawnpore, the lady of the Rev. 
‘IkAMliIttog, of ason. . _ . 

>l >.^ _At Ftttty|llwilr, Mn. B. MacCutehtt, 

,|is. Campbell, wlfc of Mr.Wm. 

I or fMCuMom House, of a daughter. 
iJavm. Vou XXUr. No. IAS. 



Jftnr*. At Cawnpore, I lephribah Marla, second 
daughter of Licut. ('ol. Watson, 48<1 regt.* aged 
11 yiBTs. . . , 

Jutff H. At sea, ( apt. R. Garrick, of the ship 
Benirnl Mn rhant. 

17. At Albilinbod. Mr. J. Goodnll. an assistant 
in the Bo.ird of Revenue. Central pros iiiccs. 

PI. At All ihabdd, Willlnm, fifth son of Capt. 
Parlby, agent foe gunpowder. agiMl two years. 

85. At (ioruikpore, MM A/uimh I Inik, slater 
of II. f lark, Esq , civil surgeon at that station# 
aged PX 

27. At Darelly, Licut. C. R. Bellow, interp. and 

qu. mast. 37th N 1 , aged 25. ^ 

— At Patna, the Infant son of Dr. R, Jflhnson. 

— At Allipore, the Infant son of Mr. J. Bur- 
ridge, H.C.'s marine. 

28. \t the New Anchorage, Mr. H.N. Dallms 
5th officer of the H C.*s ship LnOg MtleiUe. 

— Mr. John Pearson, aged 48. _ 

2». At Monghyr, the intont son of Mr. J. P« 

Lcdlle. ^ 

30. Master W. B. Walla, aged 17. _ 

31. Mr. Q. Grimwood, of tbe H.C.’s Bengal at- 
rine. aged 24. 

Aug. 1. Williain Lloyd Gibbons, Esm 

— At Hawr4i, Mra. A. J. M. BlundaU, 1 
die late H. Blundeli. Esq., cli^ service. 

S Mr. Win. Clark, forni^y blvbour-iQaator Of 
cutto, ai^ dA . « . . 

4. Mr. R. Dundon# nf Ilia BtngM miylne, 
aged 88. 

A R. C. StaCham, Msq., aged 58. 

7 . AtBauger, fm'bossdlhe Il.C'4 ship Mhe- 

cotureanfter out4f Clui'iinrt. 

S R A Arsti. 



m 


Atiaik Intel^g^'ee.-^ Madras. 


LMaecb, 


a Ardi. Colquhoun, Esq.. latepaymatCero/Sd 
bat. H.M.*a(>5th n«t., ag^(i2» 

18. In Fort wnnam, CaFt. E. Walker, H.M.Ii 
fl7th reg^t., aged ,'M. 

14. W. HTWcbBtiTfieW, E*q., agM V. 

~ At Howrah, Mm. J. Mackes aged 24. 

2.^. At Uarrarknore, J.,icut. Col. W m. hhort, 2<1 
regt. N.I. 

At Barrarkporo, Mr^. Hickman. 

2(». At Kntah, the lady of Maj. J. Caulfield, po- 
lical agent. 

31. Mr*. M. Cf. Thorose, aged .52. 

— At Ditiapore, Mary .Fane, infant dtiughter of 
E. Phillips, F.sq., surg.'fith extra N.I. 

Sept. .5. At Kiddcrpore, Mr*. A. Uowie, aged 89. 
6. 4dr. J. F. Knrangoin, teacher. 

— Mr. J J. Vaicnte, aged <1.5. 

9. Cj T. Kxaii'i, Ksq , indigo tilanter, aged 49. 
11. In Fort Wiliiarii. Kinila Jane, infant daugli- 
ter of Lieut. Mipiey, 2d Kurop. Iiegt. 

18. Mr. F. J.irobs, carpenter, many years rc- 
cord^kpeperof the military department. 

iMtelp. Atsoa, Ca(^ J'. Ilerop, of the ship Her- 
cu/r>«, aged SH. 

— At the New Anchorage, on, board tholl.C.’s 
•hip Marquern, Mis. C H. MatlecKi, agefl24^,. 

— During his pai>s.igc fr<»n lUngoon to Cal- 
cutta, (’. ‘Mnyth, Esq , of Dumfrus, jpcondofltter 
of the ship iwangee, i'iqfiL fioultbee. 


^irUoliraa. * 

[The rciTinrk prefixed |o tlie (\iU*iitta 
Intelligence is eqttiilly ^p^licabio to that 
from this Picsulency.] 


Kniglit of tlie Royal and Miliury Ofdani 
of St. Louis, and of the Legion Bf Honor ; 
an d^cer known by his high and amiable 
quit1itie|^> to an extensive and most respect- 
able ciinvof friends, widely spread over 
the PeiS^ula of India, leaving a discra- 
solatc widow, and descendants extending 
to the Tonrth generation (intimately con- 
nected with the Madras army), to bewail 
his ineparublc loss. 

gentlemen of his nation, who have 
appeared in India mucc the middle of the 
last century, have enjoyed more generally 
tlm e-itiOm and consideration of his own, 
and of the Hirltish CJoveriiors, who, during 
the course of his long a1id honourable career, 
have success! ruled over these pro- 
vinces. 

General Taulfievlllc was born on the 
Kith May 1748, of an ancient and noble 
fmiily, in Noimand) (one of Ins ancestors 
ha\ mg held the office of I.ord High Senes- 
chal of tbit diikedfttn); he entered the 
service of Ins country as a volunteer, in 
the Legion of the Isle of Fiance, in the 
year 170<i; v'u** appointed a lieutenant in 
batmhun servyig in India, in 17C8 _ 
attained the rank of majoi in the regiment 
of the Isle of France in 1787, in w'hich 


C#VIL APPOTNI^LNTS. 

Sutpt. 21. Mr. O. W. Saunders judge and crimi- 
nal judge ot 7.iIUt^ of NuUore. 

Mr. H. Dickinson, culterto|r and miigistratC’ of 
Triebiiuipoly. m. 



MISCELLANKOtI.S 

stations of coins. 

Ills JVInjestv’s 41st regt.js under oiders 
to march on IMoiuiny riioining next, for 
Rellary, to relieve tlie dO'th, winch i> to 
take the plndl* of the .SOtli at Hyderaliad. 

Tlie,.MOth IS under orders to c'ome down 
to the PuNideiicy to be diafted, previous 
to embarkation for Knglaiid at the end ol 
the year. 

I’he ysth^^vegt. will remain in garrison 
Hi Fort St George. — [Mad, Covr Jtv» 8. 

TJiF t.ovmvon. 

letters of the 5th instant, from the camp 
of the Hon the (jovernor, at Pupanatchy, 
state that they hopcnl to reach Tanjorc 
next day ^ bat this was rather unceitain, 
as two tinfordnhlc braiiches>of the Cauvery 
were to be ciossed — the river was quite 
full, and some hindrance End been exf^e- 
rienced at the hranches alrtpdy crossed. 
Tlie camp was quite healthy. It was ex- 
pected that the Governor jvould remain 
four or five days at Tanjore. — [Mad, 

ItOS. , 



'Died, at Pondicherry, the Sd of 
June, in the j enr of big a^. General 

l^yerre Adrien Le Roux do ^nfiVeville, 


year he was ailiniited to the military order 
of 'i>t. Louis i lie became colonel of the 
rcgimenl^ semng in India, in 1792; and 
lastly, v\.w^ promoted to the ranU of “ Maro- 
ilial (leg Catt^ia et Aimecs du Hoi,y m 
1810. During this long pei I od of service, 
bekidcs the coinmand ol li!® ow n regiment, 
ho held that of the settlement of Xniikal 
(then an iinjiorlantstatioti in Fieiich Jndm) 
Iroin 1790 to 1798, aftetT which he held, 
for a short lime, thw, general command of 
the French settlements. Among other ac- 
tive services, he was present at Uietwo last 
MCges of l^ondicheiry, under General de 
J^c^lecoinhe an<I]^Cherir<inl. 

To a thorough knowledge of the mi- 
nutest detail of thc' tiulilary profession, as 
refers to the commahd of a regiment (which 
hy dint of application is accessible to com- 
mon capacities) ilH|«Gcneral united the far 
more important kn^ledge of the grand 
^eatuics of the art qp which be 

discoursed in a manner wliich' delighted 
all true soldiers who beard him, of what- 
ever nation or scrTicc they might be, fow 
persons in India had watched aiMi foU 
low'ctji^ w jAh more atten^pn than he didi 
the viciss Aides 'oof politfcal events in the 
East, during hflfiiAy-two years* residence 
ill tliib couniiq/^^d so HBvrate and re- 
tentive was his mmory, tmt»inany of the 
rulers of the .s(!tt]ement of the various na- 
tions, whose flag flies on the Indian shores, 
might often have obtained from him infor- 
mation on tlie concerns of their own nation, 
' which lie bid under the dust of public re- 
cords, and never came to their knowle^e. 

The political opinions of Gen. Tauffre- 
ville, during the great connHl which ter- 
minated 







jninated in the restoration oftiie House of 
Bourbon, are too well known^tatbose^ho 
had the yieasu|e 'of his acquaintanee to 
need repetition. In India the cause of 
legitimate authority has lost a lojj^BtcAdy^ 
and rational support; at the 
diat lie never refused to any of 




E^q. 


Jtime, 
opjx)- 

aito party, that degree of praise wliich ser- 
vices, rendered to his nature country, ha^* 
a right to cluim under any form of (Govern, 
menf, from a liberal and unprejudiced 
mind. 

But all these claiins<aodibtinct!on vanish 
at the consideration of bis unbounded be- 
nevolence, and of Ins uticeaj^g 
render bimsclt pru^iaally tIRefiil to tno 
unfortunate. When tlie liberality of the 
French Government plibed at the dis. 
posnl of its repiascntatMes in^iidia a cer- 
tain sum of money, to* he distrihut€‘d an- 
nually among the sUpeiannuated, the 
inBrm, the iiea‘ssitous of ulUclabses and 
colour (of whicli there is no p^Uel in the 
annals of tins country ), a Co|!^nnttce was 
formed, of d^hich. Gctilbral TauffVeviile 
was elected llie president,' and Yrom that 
instant to tliat of his rleath, and jiotnith- 
stiindiiig his iidvaiiccd acfa^^ul ^inrniitl^ 
all Ids tliouglits, spetHiIatior«, and actionb, 
were directed tov« ardb Ijie ii^aiis of cilMrt- 
ing a just and (‘qiiitnble division ; and 
when the rule stood in the 
afflicted claimant, he invunahljF^uppIied 
it by individual acts of ciia^v.^iich was 
the confidence reposed m'l^n l)y^|||e local 

Governors, and the body over which he 

presided, that it sufticetf ho h id *'‘ic^>-AcaVriqnctt?'^^ 
mended any measure of heoevolcnce, to^ ^p} ij.’ At'^t. 
procure it its full and entire execution. 

But if the hlinihle%iced now offered 
to departed worth be^yuspected of exagge- 
ration, and if any further proof of the pre- 
ceding stif^ment vieHbivjrequircd, it may 
easily bejjnitainod by ar^ppeal to the re- 
collectioir of all those w'fm, hut a few 
ago, attended at hibj^eyiics, where, in- 


nape and Chtat.«-17< I1.M.S. ChiHlB, 

JlnrcftloncM of 1%. Man- 
fleii Duke of OaettM, I’anonst and Urmale, 
liamb, all for Calcutli^lS. Bhim^mar 

and Atkollt for Ceylon.— 14. G»tte, Munro, for 
Cape and Londqn. and fViitce Reaentt nrwmer, 
for Calcutta.-^ Nerjbik, KingseU, for Padiu^;. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGE, AND 
'■ DEATHS. 

SIUTIIS. 

Aue. 1. At Secundcruliad, the lady of Capt. 
Ollptet, of enffineen, of a son. 

8. wire. A. Turner, of a daufthter. « 

11. \tthe Preuldcncy cantoiinient, the lady of 
H. Marshall, Esq., iild N.I., oP»Hsoti. . 

At Trit hhiop^y, the lady of Capt. X Pul- 
" fntiB/dep. iissIsUv^u.^nasBcKCii. southern dlvJihni, 
of a aaui;htei. ^ 

St'pt 6. At Aicot. the wife of Mr. Sub-Anlit. 
.Siirg. J. Hunter, of a son. 

H. At guilnn, the lady m LieuBr II. Sinillu 
Ifith N.I., of 11 r^elitcr. 

0*/rhe lady of iTleut. .1. Edgar, AOth N.I., com- 
maming Onore. ot jLiUiughleiv 
In* At Pa||neiiuiri^lre. T. Morris, of a duugh- 

% ^ 

^ MXKifffAGR. 

^cpt. li> J. (inmault. 47t|k AT I., to Emma 

t]aTrutliere. (mb flnughteqofthelBtt‘.l. 1). White, 


^.oftheli 

ot the MudUid Uonrd of this esitabllshnieut. 


J1////I7. At ’^iinkcmnipette, Cu M. Agcr, infant 
son ^ Llculi^W. A|Kr, H.ll the Nizam’s 3d regU 
ml'iuiiry ^ * 

l‘». At thi*' Presidency, Iholadyof Licui. S. W, 
PrestoM, •’*th regb N.R gH 

9* *10. At Coqpnga, Capt. .Joaquim ('orreya, of the 
shn Kuphamtui, 

AHf(. o. vt!%ecundcraba(VEni|^ W, Penncfalher, 
4(>(h N.l, 

10. Hdtoetta Jsm, Jnfimtdaugblcr of Mr. II. 
Blacker. 

11. tillbert Agnes Leroux, infant son of Mr. M. 

irrapiett. j. ^ 

kdfpf 1 1* At^t. T|||>Tn6, Thomas Charles, infant 

son of Mr. J. 11. Dnuy. 

17. Anne Uarbaru, liif.mt daughlur of F. W. 
llusscll, Biq., the Bengal C. S. 




dependency of ftiie 


auihoniies a 


considerable portion m the ]iopulhtiuii of 
Pondicherry had resorted, to pay a tribute 
of respect to tlint G^h^ve. wdiere (as was 
briefly and eleu^iitly expressed by the 
nanerablp ^lergylmin who officiated at the 
nolemnity) “ Ui’e Father of the Poor was 
fpr ever to Ijip depob^d.^— [J/od. Gov. 

^ * J. 

SkiiPFii^oqii * 

Artiv(t0f^ 

Aug.iS, SSAjk Mangles, from 

tio^on, — ArdlLe t Duk« of 
Betl/brd, Panions *, and PHtwe. Rft/tent, Hosmer, 
all xrom London.— 0. BrUaftnia, Lamb, from Lpn- 
dm and Cape.— 12. Dadu Holland, Snell, from 
London.— 1& I 




12. Ladff Holland, Snell, 

A Hose. Marquis, from London.— 17. 
Percivdl, from London.— 21. Melpo- 


Johnson, from Cork and Ceylon, 


, . , . and 

iS. jS^dMiea, from Portsmouth and CeyloOB 
-ifli. WiUktm, Andrae, from Boinbay* 
Departureii. 

Aug. 14r fUuguu of Huntlejf, PraMr, for Pe- 


BoinfitiL). 

MILITAllY APFOINTMUMTS, 
l'UO:VH)'lTONS, Ac. 

Ihrmhay fV/xMc, Atip., .*1, 1H2r>.-^(A N.7. Bns. 
H. N. Kdiiibaytobelieut., v. Allendec.; dale 2d 
April. 

Aufr. 7* — I-icut. AV. Sterling, 17th N.I., to have 
brevet rank of capt. from 24th July. 

Lieut. N. Campbell, 11th N.I., and assist. M 
Deccan Survey Department, to be deii. asilst* qu« 
mast, gen., v. Pringle ; date 12th July. 

Avf^, 8.— Lieut. W. N. T. Smee, 8th N.I., and 
assist, of 2d class of Deccan Survey Department, 
to lx> assist, of lit class in that deparlmeiit, from 
9thFeb.lH2C. ^ 

14fA H.l. IJfiut. G. P. I,c Messurier to be capt., 
and Ens. J. BiMowes to be lleut, in sue. to Innc- 
rarlty dec. : ^te 22d July. 

Aug. 14 9tuc. Lieut H. J. Hobinson to be 

adj., V. Cunningham prom, f'date l.'Hh July, ’ 

Aug. IR.— l2Pi N.l. Ens. T. E. Taylor tO be 
Jlcut., V. Clarke dec. ; ^a^Rth Aug. 

^ Lieut, ^.njrquharft 2d 'to be interpnand 
bxtraaide-de-rarqji ta^ConWin^ief* 

^Aug. ^^2dL.C, A. O. MlUMt 

be tUsuu„.v. Bkmnibiollee I ^te 6th Aug. 
Aug. gth N.I. (lately placed 


3 


^Aug. 



[MABCItv 


A^wiie 


Aug* 20b-H9d pr Of* X.l. Capt. II. Robertwn to 
be iml.. Lieut. W. RolDogs to be capL, and Eiu. 
jr. C. Bowitartobe Ueut., m «uc. to Morin dec.; 
date lit April. 

wecM Ajtpointmentstvanting*] 
a«lA. Sd^Regt, of ArttU Sen. MaJ. L.^C. Ruiul 
to be lleutcoi. Sen. C’apt. W. O. White to 
ina).i and Sen. lit- Lieut. M. C. Dectuieau to be 
capt.i in luc. to Mackintosh dec. ; date Slit May 
lUw. » 

Bepf. 2.^— Mcflura. A. Moir, C. T. W^hltchead, 
and A. W. .1. liORlc admitted to inf., and prom, to 
eiwJgn8.^Mr. T. S. Cahill admitted an aaeiatsurg. 

bth JV.7. Rub. R, Co^quhoun to bo lieut. hi buc*» 
to H. Spence rcm. to 25th N 1.; date Hth^opt. 
I82fl. 

Edb. G. D. Wilson removed frOkn'^bl Europ. 
Regt. to25ihr««r.\ * 

Kha. K. H. RamKey. jfjth M.Wand Ensj^ WJ^ 
Hawkins, 2d Europ. R^t.. ncmilttud to ciciiiange 
corps. ** 

J. Pope to 
S. (ieadcs. 

Mayor, Oili do. M* C. Morse, «th 
do. C. Blrdwgacl, .'id do. C. KOnke, 2id do^^ T. 
if. Dickinson, do. A. A. Druinmond.^lth 
do. E. VV. C. I'arry, lUst di» J. Jbu^uirst.^st 
Europ. Uegt. C. filbcroe.Jtth N.I.W. C. llea*'h, 
dthdo. „W. M. N. 11. llWje^4thdo. .1. IIoltuljL 
J2th ilo. .1. Montg^eto, 15th do. R. II. Gom- 
pnuugh, 2<(tli do. W. J. Morris, fith dob C. W. 
Prother, 2d ^rnp. Rogt. G. ^IJainrs, 24h 
G. H. L^iss|un||t do, R. W. t'lirtwrlffFit, 
23d do. A. James, 7th ao. wi E. Fnalenck, iHth 
do. F\ N. Vaillant, 24th do. J. ILirris, (ith do. 
C. A. Hawkins, iltlid^ It. Highce# .‘ki do. R. 
Lewis, 22d do. W DHiin^ I4th dcwll. j. II. 
Christopher, llUido. K Twynam, ^t do. li. 
Ask, 2<)th do. f. M. M‘Int^, 1} lo. ^ T. 
Cooke. i:tlh do. J. M. Mlttmll Isl iiroii^megt. 
C. G.G. Munro, 10th N.L W.^.tveicriven. 5th 
do. F.-MinianiK. 2d Gr.mi. fD. C. Liaais. 4th 
N.L FvH. Rrown, 12th do. G. \.^ugn^, 
do. 11. 11. Cratkett. 1st or Gr. N.Ij^. W. Auld, 
J. Ilar^y^: ' ’ C. TbreshiCi^loth 


JS^mgnapfrmnn^utluvmtpdto Rfgifh 
17 th N.l. W. W. IHth do. C. 

84th do. F. Mayor, Oili do. C. 


»ithN.l. 

do. W. B. Salmi 


hXW. 

* Supabmc Court, Jufy ^6* 

Tfte Xmg on the ftrotecution ^ the Mao, 
Henry Davies, v. WiUiam MtUer^ 
TbisHl^s an indictioent for a libel 
brouihl%y tlib K«v. Mr. Davie^ aeoior 
chaplain on the Bombay eatablidiinoDt, 
against Capt. MiffL'r of the artillery. Hie 
bill is’iM jfgiugjtefl iMice hy the Grand Jury, 
which gave nse to some curious proceed- 
ings. ^ 

On tills day Jury came lilto 

court witli tlicsecund bill, t<;nom/ ; where- 
imon Hr (^aliain, the solicitor for tiie 
^osecutioii^n tlm absence of counsel, 
addressed Sir K. the only judge on 

the bench, coin^aininj^ that the Grand 
Jury liad ex^iin^i^ll the witnesses 
on the back of theindictment, and trusted 
Ilia Loidsliip would instruct the Grand 
Jury uponjiiat pmnt, aa be (Mr.tjrraham) 
conceived Wif such omission ' had arisen 
from igiuAnce or lifdsoonceptioii of tlieir 
duties. # ^ 

Mr. JustlAr^ llic^ inquired how Mr. 
Graham knew Uiat the {Jrand Jury had 
m|| exalRlued J^tbe witnesses. 

^!ilr. OWhamRiisw ered, that he had been 
in ^court all day, ^d'^two material wit- 
nei^ses had liKt been :S3cal led by the Jury, 
ii(|||lmd!hRtcnde(! in courti^ ail ; but in 
wSat hfilfitMi^Graliutn) had said, he did 


le, II 

J R. F. 

Kni||k 


lirow out any improper in. 
Wt the J ury. 

'lice observed, that it would 


1 Rurov. Regt. 

Willoughby, 2fith d% W. JiB. Kn 
Mvetl), I7tlirto. ^ ~ 

Senr, 2.1 ArUl. Sen. ist- Lieut. AV.^bPhis improper^r him (Mr. Graham) to 

^'hite ij^datc Hist May^attempt any tiling of the kind as it would 


Sept. 2a— A8slR.surg. G. Richmond, ll.M.’s 4lh 
Dr., placed at disposal of ('om.’in-clikf for mill- 
toy duty. ^ ^ 

Assist.surg. J. Boyd admitted nto service on this 
fstabllshment. 

Oet.2.—Onniponof Surat. Lieut. G. J. Mant, 
19th N.I., at present conmianding lorps of Se- 
bundli j||i Northern Concan, to be fort adjutant. 

SdRrir^p. Rfgt. Lieut. R. St. John to be adj., 
v. Steward propi. : date 17 th Sept. lH 2 f». 

3(1 N. J. Lieut. E. W. Jones to be adj., v. John- 
son! dutc34it^ug. IHjn. 

0th K.L Llmt. J. 0. Relliuls to be liiterp. in 
HlDdoostanee. and qu. mast., v. Crosby prom.; 
date l6thSepW 1826. 

UkA y.L Lieut. T. Mitchell to be Interp. In 
Mahratta language, v. Macon transferred ; do. do. 

95th N.t. Lieut. D. McMahon to be adj. ; and 
Lieut. G Macan to be luterfi. in Hind<ioBtanee and 
Marhatta languages, andqu.mnst. ; do. da 
9Sth N I. Lieut. J. B. Gllluiiden to be adj., and 
Lieut. J. H. Ottley to be lnte»rp. in HIndoostanee, 
and qu. mast. : do. da ^ 

Sd L.C. Comet H. Bury tobe lleuL, ▼. Babing- 
ton dec. ; date )7th bept 1826. 

t 

FURLOUGHS. 

To EHMiie.— Avu;. Ifk Cagt. W, H. Waterfleld, 
14th N.L. for hAttw--^t.2A Capt R. SuhL 
with, 1st L.C. ^ ^ ^ 

To Cape of Good Hope^kug* 0* 'CapLW. Shaw. 
18th Madras N.I., tor twdve nutths, tS h^b. 
—89. Lieut Benbow, idth Nif.*, ditto, dlttoTw 
lb the Aug. 28. Eoe. B. H. Crockett, 

.on uigent private aflkin. 


attempt any thing 1 
be for him to listen tef it ; and as the point 
which bad been i#ntioned was altogetlier 
a novel one, and oi\j^ upon which he wish- 
ed to take the opinion of his brother 
Judges, he wouUUd^f^r further con- 
sideratiun until ^n(j% iiiornifi^. 

^ SI. 

As soon as^e ^iuf Justice and Sir 
lialpli Rice had tq|pn thgir seats, 

Mr. Irwin rose on behalf of the pro- 
secutor in this cascy and moved that a new 
inquest be formed ife try the grounds on 
which the present Gra^ Jury had ignored 
bill against the ^^fenda^t. The 
"^unda of hi&pj^licat|»n were contained 
in two affidavits, ^hich stated, that on the 
bill lieing filed, Wo only of the witqeaaes 
whose names were on tfai^back of the in- 
dictmlpit M^baen ezeniNied, and the bill 
was this a second bill had 

been filed, wicF^ addition of one name 
to ffie listof dntipasses, l|b'this ocauioo 
the witnesses were all in attAidaiiee, but 
tllbse only who bad been ezamined to the 
former bill and the gentlemao whose 
name wasadded were ezAined. The bill 
^wos again ignored. 

In the course of Mr. Irwin's npplka- 
tion, the Grand Jury entered Ibeir bos; 

* The 



The Cliief Ju^ice obwrrcd ibst it wm diet. It was not • grcHt many ycart al^fiejK 
tmceMary for all Grand Juriet to receive vhen he was prsSding on ,an oecalm > 
the instructions of the court (wn^ duty when a case of libel occurred, he thouj^t 
it was to afford them) as to die lHw of any it hie duty in his charge to tell tlie Grand 
case which might come befom^icm. It Jury tluit their duty was the same as that 
was impossible for him t^Htoow the of the Petit Jury, ond that in taking ilie 
grounds on which the Grand duty had ’‘bill into their consideration they should 
Siought proper to throw out these bills, examine into all the circumstances con. 
Tliey might be, for Aght be knew, per. tiected with The Grand July had 
fectly sufficient, or otherWiseNi on this found the bill, and the learned Judges of 
subject he could say nothing; iiiit it wa# two presidencies with whom be had eon* 
tlie duty of the court, acting as their legal suHed on the subject, agreed with liimiain 
advisers, to give tho^Grand Jury such di- the (Mipriety of l|js direcfjpn. The truth 
rections as to the law of the c^e whiefv a justiiicsillun o£ nslihel. In the 

might come before thetn,^s th« cirC|pnffNi'as|eof granting a (^initial Information, it . 
stances of each iciulcr necessary, w^absolutely iieccssiiry that the libellous 

lie would refer them to tlie patli which matter ^uld be n^^tivcd on oath) and 
tliey had taken. notMlkupposiiig in the when theinattorcam^ierore ft Petit Jury, 
slighte'.t dcgtrwthat fliey wftre unmindful in case a jus^fication were.established,*no 
Of its ohligation4f of^ neglectful of what Anages would be given f but althoiigb 
it enjojjned. If these ^s had lieen tlirow*n ’Wie tru||i were^'^ justification (he sp^e 
out upon the groiinu of jsdilication, it ^^nder correCti(#rdMti his lea i ned brother), 
was tlie duty .pf the jtirv t^xaminc all ^ihe Grand Jury had |s right to find a ge- ^ 
the witnesses. ^ Me had rw the depo- i^craf vctoict, as to wither the libel had ^ 
sitions, and ft thoamblicatto of the paper ‘^een piimishc^ w^i^mdlicious or fair 
mentioned in them hud proved, he views. As toTalling all tlie witnesses,* he 
had not the ^^ightest fiteitatiol^ii saying was of opiijwn that^ere could be no di. 
that the paper was a lig^t ^nqul^ ^itlmit it, though there 

and not all of tj^e witifes<;cs md been ex« v^re cai^in whiclr^ucli a prooeed- 
arnined, the OtrandIBury Muld not U|^said i^ nii^Sbe tmneccssary. In the present 
to |iave diligcntlyi<lnqui|ed cond^ing tlic case, i ur were not satisfied in their 
facts. f6 the law of Jjie l| was^ own^injj|ttd to t^ie propriety m igttoring 
the duty of the Grand Jury t^sk the in- the billet could be sent back, 
sfructions of the court, Mdjqually tlieir The Uiief JuKt|ce'1f)ffk>rved, lhatastiis 
duty to follow them ^Rn giAi. His learn^ brothdf *ieem^ to liavft misunder- 
Lordsliip concluded hr observing, that he stood tlie purport of his remarks, he wolild 
was of opinion the Gttnd Jury coura ^^state more at length wtiat be meant. If 
exercise their duty properly without exa- ihc bill nad liecn thrown out, on the 
mining every wfilms whose name was on ground that the witnesses^xami tied by the 
the list of the indicWient. # Granttojury bad not sufficiently proved 

Sir R. Rice obaerved, that it had been the pmilicamin of the libel, it would be 
the usual practice to leave the direction certainly necessary to call every other wH- 
of the ^Grand Jul^ altogether to the ness. I he bill might haftc^eeri thrown 
learnec|^ Judge sffo 1^ charged them at out upon other grounds, of whj^i he waa 
the coinmencemedr or the session not aware. Although the Gtmd Jury 

had tberc|pre thoi^t j|^rciper, when the were not*punislialile if they did not find 
motion had been^lfide before him on a according to the directions of the court, 
former day, to postpone it, for lie was of still it w'as their duty to tftjto such direo- 
opinion that he could not receive it with- tions seriously into consideration. If the 
out intruding on dl^ duty of his learned words were libellous in law, it was the 
brother, the Ct^f Justice. He agreed duty of the Jury to fincHlic bill, and to 
entirely ipi thefcpinion of the Chief 4l|is. follow the instructions of the court. Of 
tice, that it watitoe immative duty of the the fact, they (the Jury) were the Uftly 
Grand Jury to mak^nl^ni inquiry con- judges. 

cepning every thing tRt came before them, The Foreman stated that the Grand Jury 
and on 6uch.fbeir diligent and impartial were perfeqtiy satisfied as to the grounds 
inquiry to find wr ignore on which th^ had ignored the bill. The 

was also of opinion, questions of Grand JuHfihen left the box. 

uncertaintyiMto theiyS ^ the case, it was The Cb^ Justice asked if Mr. Irwin 
their du^ W be gov n t dfc by the court, wished tffe court to order another Grand 
Before Mr. Fox's act it had been sene- Jury to be summoned, 
nerally understood, that the Oramillmd Mr. Irwin said, that if the court were 
Petit Juries were to try merely the fact ofSaatisfied that he had sufficient ground, he 
^ publication of any writing charged as woulj^ with their permission, move that 
libellous, and find accordingly, leavigg ^ ne# grand Inquest be summoned, to try 
the ooosidefation of its being a libel or the conduct of the present one in dirow. 
not to the discretion of the court, lliis ingmi these biUe. 
iet enabled juries to find a general ver. jHie Chief Jimee eetd that the court 

would 
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would take tlie matter ioto its considera- 
tion. 

Auguit 1 . 

This day the Grand Jury entered the 
court, and mode the following present- 
nent. 

** My Lords : The Grand Jury feel it 
to be an imperative duty on them to pre- 
sent to the court, that on Friday last the 
28th inst., on their bringing into court an 
indictment which had already in a some- 
w|^at different form been laid before them, 
clmiging Wm. Miller, Esq. with utmriiig 
a certain libel, vOnd had becn^dHurn- 
ed by them a second time No Bill,^*' 
Mr. J. B. Graham, 'Clie attorney of'^he 
prosecutor, addressed^ the couM, to the 
effect that it was an improper rtffurn, in- 
asmuch as the whole of thej^.'wit nesses had 
iiot^been cxaminerl, which lie knew frdtei 
die circumstance that some of tlij|m were 
not in nttendance ; that imich proceeding^ 
was caused by ignoi'ancc of tiieir duty on^ 
the paitof the Grabfd Jury ; and he there-, 
fore moved the co^^hat the ml shouhr 
be returned to them, witR^instructioiis to 
examine the whole of the evidences; w'hioh 
conduct, on the puitbf Mf^^vrahani, tlie 
Grand Jury present, as /rTnaiiifesi endea- 
vour to bring the GrandJiiry^to ciii- 
tempt, as tending to o^truct tliPfreedom 
of their deliberations, Sid an otHrage 
on the public justice of the country. 

(Signed) “ J. Wrt)I)FRl•^m^, foreman.*' 

The Chjipf Justice said that the lan- 
gthige was most impropei, but he^id not 
think that any intentional insult \>as meant 
tobethroun out against the Grand Jtirv. 
Mr. Graham had already been censurecl, 
and perhaps the Grand Jury \iouy be sa- 
tisfied with an apology. ^ 

Sir R. Rice stated, that if he had thoiiglit 
for a moincni 4liat the Grand Jury would 
have puksuch an interpretation upon \\hat 
Mr. Gnuiam had said, he would have cen- 
sured him at the time to n greater extent 
than he had done ; hut perh.ips, under all 
tlie circumst^ccs of the case, the Juiy 
would be satisfied with an apology. 

Sir C II. Chambers observed, that ns 
the point of law that had arisen out of tlie 
proceedings was rather a peculiar one, he 
had looked into it with some attention, and 
certainly thought that the Grand Jury 
ought to have examined all the Mritncshcs, 
and that it would have been better for them 
to find Uie bill, if the publication had 
been proved ; that lie would ^ have in- 
structed the Grand Jury if lic^d charged 
them, and recommended tliem fb leave the 
justification to tlie Petit Juiy. He agreed 
with the Chief Justice Uiat Mr. Graham’s 
language was improper, but thought ihaliff. 
great allowances should be made^to pro- 
fessional men, wbo were often Iwayed 
into a high degree of warmth in advocating 
the cause of their clients. 

Mr. Graham proceeded to justify him- 


self, but being prevented by the court, 
contented himself with aayiikg, that tm 
meankno disrespect to the Juryf and was 
disposed to make every concession and 
apology for what had taken place, if the 
Jury werdl^ot satisfied. 

Tile Grand Jury then left the box with- 
out further observations. After they had 
retired, 

Mr. Irialn submitted the following mo- 
tion to the court, viz. ** That a new grand 
inquest, should be summoned to inquire 
into the concealments of the present Grand 
Jury in the case of tiie King on the pro- 
^ecution%f Davies versus Miller.” 

The learned gentleman offered two affi- 
davits of the prosecutor, stating that cer- 
tain witnesses were not examined by tlie 
Grand Jury f^dbrethey fbund the two bills 
not to be true bills. Iflp then commenced 
an elaborate argument concerning the 
functions of a Gi^ahd Jury, judicial and 
ministeiialy^W tlefuult or neglect in the 
latter of \\ hScii, he contended, they were 
answerable to the couyt, aUd liable to 
some jirocerdings. grounded liis pre- 
sent appht^tion for a new grand inquest 
onj^estift. 3 Hen. VII. c. 1. He coii- 
tciimid thaHflic refusal to examine a witness 
was ^ot strictly a judicial act; with their 
judreial fonctio'ns he did not intermeddle. 

The rthef Justice said he wmdd *iJc- 
cide the ^int,^ not on the statute, but 
upon the iperits of the case. The court 
had no |iicllciaf1cupu ledge that the Grand 
Jury had acted improperly. The libellous 
uiaffipr coniplainevbf wms contained in an 
{Affidavit ; for aught lie knew, it might have 
been established to the satisfaction of tlie 
Grand Ju||r that tlii» affidavit hud not been 
sw'orii before a proper court. If the court 
supposed this case, the Jury were certainly 
completely justified' in acting as tliey had 
done. From wdiat had Ifipeared before the 
cqjl^t it was inipli!l&4ble to say that the 
Gi^nd Jury had acted irapropej^y. 

Tlie other Judges pone urred in opinion 
with the Chief Justice. 

Augwtl 2 . 

On this day the Gnxnd Jury made their 
final presentment, and ^ain adverted to 
Mr. Graham in the following terms : — 
The Grand^^Jbry, the conclusion 
of their labouHfP^^ieaviest probably that 
ever devolved on thIrGrand Inquest since 
the first institution of a King’s Court at 
this pr^dei^, cannot refrain from again 
adverting to%c obstructions they have ex- 
perienced in the dischaige of their duty, 
in the matter ofi|tne indictmi^ts for a libel 
laid before them against Captain Miller. 

S Having already presented tlie con- 
duct of one individual in this matter, the 
Grand Jury felt disposed/ under the re- 
commendation of the Court, to hare ac- 
cepted his apolo^ however reluctantly 
and ungraciousIy.OTered, especially as tlmy 
were entirely Ireie from any penonal fisel- 

ing 
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ing OB the occnbii; Inve the perlHiecity 
shewn iipiNueiltty in the seme qaerter, in 
prening an obnoxioua^ andt^ aa inay he in- 
ferred from the result^ an unfounded, 
frivolous and litigioi^s motion^ Court, 
connected with the aame procecoing, ini. 
mediately after the Giand Jury hud lAade 
their presentment yesterday, eiiiiced such 
a determination to attack their indepen- 
dence in another shapfe, that Uiey are 
compelled again to present the circumi^ 
stances to the notice of the Court, as, in 
their opinion, a most serious offence against 
the laws and constitution of their Cbuntry. 
(Signed) “ J.WauiJERBORN^ Foreman'?* 
Bombay, Gr&nd Jury Room, 

2d Aug. 1826.** 

The Chief Justilte was at a Joss hoyv to 
do more than A\1iat had already been <lonc. 
Mr. Graham had already been censured by 
Mr Justice Uice, who %1unc could judge 
of the tone and manner in wh4^ the thing 
was done. No blame attached to Mr. 
Graham whatever on the score of the sub- 
seejuent motion made by Counsel. 7'hc 
motion w‘as a regular one, and made in 
terms of the statute. TJie Jury must re- 
member they ivere not alxive the law, Wnt 
must be guided by it. There wms notlung 
irregular in the prosecutor adopting pro- 
ceedings against them, if he thought ilieic 
was misconduct on their part. 

Sir,C1unleh Chambers said a few words, 
in concurrence witli wliajb Imd fallctn from 
the Chi^' Justice, and the Gfand Jury were 
then discharged. 

The names of the Grand Jury arc as 
follow . — 

Jolm Wedderburn, r Esq., Foreman ; 
Thomas Bernard, John Pepper, John Pol- 


teadily believed, and ao nradi alanii \m 
been excited, that sefioye are hired by even 
the middling class of natives, ja an ex- 
pense they can ill afford to defray, as 
guards to their property, and defence of 
their families, which are not now merely 
subject to plunder, but mutilation and even 
murder, the former having been copimiu 
ted on several women and children, in 
order to obtain their ornaments, and the 
latter d))on a Banyan residing a hhort dis- 
tance from Mr. Higgs’s stables — a cir^ 
cumstdko 1 do ]]o\ observe that yourself 
i^or'the Editor of the Courier liaie noticed. 

Among the bpiises of European gen- 
tlemen, the attacks have been so systema- 
tic and damig as to lead to a belief of the 
rolijbt'i s being i^ll organised, and possessed 
of ik degree uP courage not usually evinced 
by native^ biirgllrs ; and property to a ' 
considcrafde amofliit has been carried off 
'fhey have been even $o daring ns to make 
an attempt upon the hSusc of the Com- 
li^iinder inJIBlnef, altjliough sentries are 
po'tted round iV and in one instance a 
sentry there w^s seriously h'lirt by a stone 
while in the HCt of Idcding Ins musket, 
which, however, he succeeded in firing, 
w lien the idann bging given, they retreated. 
Seveiiil pldanquins have been stopped on 
the Percll road, add the passengers plun- 
dered. 

** The pb1 ice have, it is said, ascertained 
the'' n lingers of roblwrs^to bo v|ry great, 
and to Consist of all castes and classed. 
Several of the sepoys of the extra bat- 
talion are supposed to have been concerned 
in some of ilie most daring tobbenes." 

** BXltr. AT POONAIJ. 


lexfen, William Sliotton, i’dtnck Stewart, 
James Fawcett, Jolm .Bui nett, I.C'.toik 
Robert Reid, Johif^Piiiin, .Tohii U. Stew- 
art, William Nitf)!, John Saunders, 
vid Grcenhill, James Siudry, Thoinils 
Buchanan, *George Grant, John Elpiiin- 
ston, George Foibcs, Andreh Farquliar- 
son, John Thacker, John R. Snow', and 
M. Houghton, EsrjuiFes. 

Tlic Bomkay Courier stales that the 
above proceedings w-ill sliortly be submit- 
ted by Mr. Gralgim to His Majesty m 
Council, and also becoiffd the subject of 
Parliamentary consideration on constitu- 
tional grounds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. * 


ROBBERinf^, 

The folloidng letter appears in the 


Bombay Gaieite of the 12th July. ^ 
Since your last there have been nu- 
merous robberries in all parts of the island, 


particularly in the Native Town, and 
among the houses of Europeans in thd 
viciikity of the Parell adSl^.Mazagon roads. 
Iq Ihe fonner the depredaCians committed 
hat? been mart extensive than could be 


Wc understand that the Cua/hatchelors 
at I’oonali gave, on the 28ttf Sept., a 
splendid hall and supper to the society of 
that station. The house in which the en- 
tcrtainmeiil was given and the surrounding 
gardens were most biilliantly illumin.itcd, 
and the whole arrangemenhl were in a 
style of great taste and elegance. About 
half-p.ist nine the company began to arrive; 
dancing soon afterwards cotnmcnced, and 
coiitiiiucd in the most spirited manner till 
midnight, when a summons was received 
to repair to the supper table, which waa 
covered with a profusion of luxuries, and 
the champagiu;, libth pale and pink, was 
pronounced by the best judges to be of 
tlie very firsU^ality. After supper dancing 
was resume^ and was kept up with una- 
bated spirit till half-past three, when the 
company retired, highly pleased witii the 
treat that bad been prepared for them bj 
bachelors of the Civil Service.— Bom. 

7. 

UCKNKKI. 

We m sorry to say that much sickness 
has prevailed at almost all the northern 

stationa. 
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■tatunit. fl.'fiil.^* 4 llli llrftgoofia« ftntionwi 
mt Xalri^-liy Iht lift Accounts, were suf- 
fering much, eiHi.otttof little more then 
400 men, upwards of 200 were in hospi. 
tsi ; meny officers from different steciom 
bed been obliged to proceed to tlie coast 
for change of climate, and the benefit of 
the tea breeec. The deatlm, we are happy 
to say, had not been nurocrouit," but little 
general impiovenient can be expected to 
take place during the present month, or 
indeed to the middle of November.'— [ //om. 
Cottr, Oct, 7. 


BOMBAY HAMAULS. 

There is no class of natives M'hicli we 
have heard so universally complained ufas 
die Bombay hamauU. Their insolence, 
and the system of iiii position which they 
fihrry on, particularly where strangers are 
concerned, arc we believe notorious ; tffit 
what has led to their pre-emiiienee in every 
bad quality over the other haiitaiilfl of 
India we do not pretend to divine. We 
have frecpiently noticed, in some of the 
publications at home, immense whinings 
about the poor o]>preised natives of India, 
but we believe the class of people of which 
we now speak, as far us regards indepeii- 
deuce of actiofi, and free and easiness, 
and familiarity of address towards their 
au\icriors, even to those who arc usually 
called their English oppressors, enjoy a 
liberty which is not granted to an Englidi- 
maii in his own counir), or even to an 
American in America. If a coachman in 
England is insolent, or imposos on his 
CTnpluyer, the ntiniher of Ins coach im< 
nieiliately lends to Ins discovery and punish- 
ment: but how IS n stranger iii Bundiay 
Co get a casual set of bearers punished, 
however insolently they may have treated 
him, or however inurh they may have im- 
posed upon him ? He cannot take the I.iw 
into his own hand, which is peifectly 
proper. He cannot, if he makes the dis- 
covery of their had conduct at ten o'clock 
at night, detain them till morning, with- 
out subjecting himself to the penalties of 
the law, and how, in God's name, is it 
possible (liat he can know where to apply 
to the person who has authority to confine 
them ? I'he huinaulh arc allowed to depart 
in peace, and perhaps the very next day 
they repeat the villany of the day before. 
We really wish that sona* regulations were 
framed, and not only framM, but strictly 
enforced, in regard to tlie class of men of 
which we are now speaking. Wliy should 
they nut lie oliUged to attend at particular 
BUnds ? At eara of these stands a small 
police choky might be establis^|^ and a 
copy of the regulations kept fctj^gcneral 
Inspection. Such an arrangement would 
not only prevent imposition on the port of 
tbe bamauis but would secure good tieat- 
meatoii the part of their employers, 


are no frienda ib ^laodf uo oppiwrion- 
We only wish miA regulattoiiB to be 
adopted as will secure Id die bamaul a Adr 
value for hts labour, at the some time tliat 
his employer is prAmted fNrni euAhring 
from the villany which is now every day 
practiced upon him. If we hiwe bad one, 
wo have had a hundred complaints relative 
to the grievance we have now publicly 
noticed. The orfly system of decreasing 

rmc, is the system of ^etecting'it. There 
i9ho state of society so demoranxtng, as 
where the slightest premeditated crime is 
allowed to pass w'iih impunity.— [Bom. 
Cotir, Jiit^ 1. 

JACJlAI.L HUNTfKG. 

Copy ofa letter from Dharwar, Aug. 18. 
— “ Mr. Fullerton's pack, consisting of 
four couple of little beauties, vras at the 
usual early hour on its way out (on the 
3d in^t.) when a promising jackall ivas 
observed to go boldly aw'ay from the Gra- 
vel Fits near the new road beyond Mr. 
Eden's lioiisc. The morning was ino«t 
favourable, and the dogs ** liitliiig it off"* 
iu fine style. Wc were carried along at 
our best speed towards the race course : 
tills extensive piece of open country wre 
crossed ‘‘in no time," and as quickly made 
through the ploughed land and marshy 
ground near Nariaiiidra. From this we 
tinned, keeping Wadiciton on our left, 
tjwardh Mougat Common, wheye, after 
thirty nnniites our licst pace, and with- 
out a chi^'k, the Utile dugs ran him to 
ground. The earths here being large, some 
delay necessarily took place; at lengUi, 
however, thejackAlI finding the spot too 
hot for him (the dogs having reached his 
brush under ground), bolted, and with 
renovated courage, and evidently showing 
a perfect knowledge of the coiiiilry, made 
straight for the extensive woodb of Mullik- 
wail. These coverts arc such as would 
astonish thu oldest fox-hunter, and puxzle 
the best and largest pack of fox hounds in 
England : it is tlierefore really wonderful 
that the little cry ran into him, and kilM 
him in the gallant style they did. 'Ihis 
mas effected in twenty-five minutes, at no 
moderate pace, from the time of his bolting 
from Uie earths ; Uius making the actual 
time of running fifty -five minutes.’* 

■nUCATION Or^CADITS. 

The following remarks on the debate at 
the East- India House of 25th January 
18*26, appear in the Bwnhay Courier of 
July 29;— 

The Hon. Proprietor’s proporition (Mr. 
Hume’s), which appeared to be broupht 
forward merely for the purpone of serving 
Dr. Gilchrist, received but little BU|ipM ; 
and we are to believe tbid there 

are few peopU, who know §m^ Mif of 
this cemitry, whom likely 





litm la flpSnSflfiL tibil u Um twift 

plus ihr «ml ml {mcUtid 

kiMwMIffi vf amoiAwBuiL more pvtSea- 
Uurly undiNr of 4tofni«tioii em- 

plt^l^by fhfodcpfPlrtiilolpgii^^ it 
appeMvtobtfililsQl^lMtopi^ We 
ce^nly think. It would ultiouitely benedl 
the milii^ brnndi of the Hon. Cotnpeny *i 
servke, if younil^ ibcn who obtained cadet- 
«hip« wm jnot sent to India till they bad 
attaiiied# mtiiifi age than is geiftnHl 
the cahii^ni present Two yeaH, at lei|h 
after the usual period of school cducatioil« ^ 
might be most usefully spent at a military 
academy, where not only much general 
and professional knowledge might be ac- 
cumulated, but greater experience of the 
world acquired, and probably a taste com- 
municated for studies and pursuits, tlic 
culilration of which, in after life, might 
raise to individual eminence, and elevate 
the character and increase the efficiency of 
the public service. As to the study of 
Hindostanni, wc would leave that branch 
of their education till after their arrival in 
Tndia, where in addition to grammars, 
dictionaries, and story-books, they will 
have an opportunity of a constant col- 
loquial intercourse with the inliabitants of 
the country, by which alone a practical 
and useful knowledge of any of the native 
languages is to be acquired. But the wliole 
of Mr. Hume’s reasoning Is founded on 
error, and on an ignorance of facts (we 
speak, ht leas^ as far as respects Bombay), 
which H quite unpardonable in one who 
reaiiM to long in tiits countiy, eiid who 
pretends to take so great an interest in its 
affidia. The assumption upon which all 
his ailments are grounded, is, that an 
univefsid ignorance of Hindostanni pre- 
vails among the officers of the army in 
India, and that they are generally incapa- 
ble of communicating with the men under 
their command. Now we have no hesita- 


w« aRuda it ^«.SUiiiia*a uMceaiiiihl- 
bkllgiioi«hflB«af iteihiUasof lAterpi^^ 
i» auppqliiMI that it their businese to 
trpt about mm cbm^y to company to 
interpret ba|»«Bii every European officer 
and every pitive officer, non-commusion^ 
'^officer, aepoy, drum-bsqrt ^ of bia 
cen^rnr. with whUffi h* lo 

have a jffiW miiiiiM«^.^^TeNiuoii. The 
whole &eech dlMMihda in aSmilar ^faUr 
lades. ^ III respect to i^hat Mr, Hume 
,stqtes, relative to there not being inter- 
preteiAttached to Europead regiments^ 
wc can only stale tliat ft is now, we believe, 
three years’ since an officer of Uie above 
desci iption has been allowed to each £u« 
ropcan regiment, whether King’s or Com- 
pow's, and to each battolion of ertiUery, 
unuw this presidency ; so that bis remarks 
do not apply to our suie, as the sro in 
the habit of saying. Dr. Gilclirist’s de^ 
Silts are no doubt great, and let him be 
rewarded witli tlie grant of a coinmeusu- 
imto pension ; but it does not look well to 
see tlie patriotic Mr. Hume coming for- 
ward to sup|K>rt a mere jol^, and exposing 
his own ignorance while he is lamenting 
tlie ignorance of others. 

SHIPPING. 

Artivala* 

Aug- 21. M*»fo Quthj Smith, from LivoniM^ 
->2S. Sarahs Milne, from the MaurtetaSi^-M. 
Ooum, Bslid, fBom Oreenoclu •— SI. Atutamta, 
Johnson, ftrom Londan.^a 9 pf. 17* HamtaA. SjMi- 
herd, from Lonckm.-*18. Miller, from 

iioadmi.— as. HjBcoueryj Chapman, from London. 
— OnrolAi, Oomock, ten Liverpool. 

D^partwm- 

ani- 3. Ckirmmtmt, Uonoer, for London^-^IS. 
IMatet Cotgnve, for Cape sod Loiidon,^ld> 
JEMfo, Smith; for China.— Ocf. 1. AmiOA, Mite 
for London.— 18. Clrown, Dalid, forOwonocib 


BIUTUS, MARRl.AGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


tion In saying that such ignorance does not 
exist, at least in the army of this presi- 
dency. On the contrary, we believe— nay, 
we am certain, that a much more geneid 
and astensive knowledge, both of the Hin- 
dottaiint and Mahratia languages, prevails 
at this moment among tfie officers, than at 
anvibmier period ; and it would be diffi- 
cult to dnd one among the youngest, tliat 
is of two or three years’ standing, in- 
competent to hold communication wiUi tlie 
sepoyi, Iboiigli hia language like their 
omOf laigbc not be in the purest style of 
claarical Hindostanni. The bon. proprie- 
tor, ten assuming, as a fact, that officine 
in India aie almost universally ignorant of 
tbo Hindostanni langiuqp^ it led into an 
nbnoM ttoacoonntable mittake relative to 
Ihn^tttica of regimental interpreteiv, and 


Mans nwa 

Aug. 9. The lady of the Rev. R. Y. Keays, 
chapuJn at Surat, of a wn. 

88gt. 12. At Poonah, the lady of Ma). Snodgraw, 
aubt. com. gen., of a ion. 

22. At Girgaum, the lady of Capt. Crockett, of 

Oet. 8. The lady of Gapt. Manson, legL of ai;-, 
UL, of a daughter. 


Aug. At St. ’SttUt's Church, Geo. Adam. 
Em., to Etixa, SldSTteghter of Alex. Read. 
Esq., lateof the Madrai dill acrvlee. 


Galway, Ireland. 

ter.98. At St. Thomaa’s Chur^ JU Tv/^ 
Caaewdl, of thecouite serrlcB, to Mm SUsilMfh 
JBrooka. 

B. Crispin, 141b K.I., fa Mbi Janet. 
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cmt ArioucrKim* 


. W At imiEotQ, LM. Mnanao^^Tegt. L. C. •w«wnw»i# m» 

lUv. AntoDk^ Joieph de » y 

Inl Mj h to wi t of V|im- , 


ARRIVAL or TH* HEW RECORMR* 

The H. C. Ship Jliargnu of OfwdrR 
^ ah |*m rf* R mr^, u#A b|i«i^ved at Penan j. from Englawlf 

Mr MigueY diSumAe SouUf Kaiflht itKMt j|Bo|f on hoard Sir John Clondgdv Ka- 
HonoiTralile ^ Aqdeut Oidor of ChrJ.t, |||er of the « Incorporated Senbments.'* 

^ Mt». Seri^ HP Cias^^ a „ f, have now therefore a speedy prospee* 

At rolHbah. of^cholers. ThomA Reid, hwriM. ihi- 

yoiE^Mtfon of the Rev. Joseph Laurie. having a competent court of justti^ cs 

At Baroda, Lieut- J. Hawkeii, SOUi tablibhed in tins island.^L^(ff' CArow. 

7. At MaUigaum, offover, Lieut, tl. I.. Victor, 

MUi N.I. 


Aug. 17. 


11. At Surat, of fever, Matilda, eldest daughter 
of the late Colonel Mordon, formerly of ILII.'s 
iKEh rsfft. 

I7< At Sattsra, Richard B. Kays, son of AMiat. 
iiurg. H. 'r. Kays, of this estalmshment. 

Srt, At Foonoh, John Dodd, Ksu., late quart, 
maat. of il.M.'s 2(En rogt. 

Lar«/r> At Vesdekhaust, In Persia, a. A. Mai* 
oolm, liaq., of theBianbay rlvll aervlce, attached 
to the miisloo under Col. Macdonald to the court 
4*f Persia. 


CTefflon. 

ant HUDSON M>W». 

We have great pleasure in announcing 
the arrival of Maj. Gen. Sir Iliidboii 
Lowe, K. C. B.,ontlic Staff of this Is- 
land, accompanied by his Aid-ile-Camp, 
Lieut. Delaney. Sir Hudson Loue em- 
iHwked in Uie II. C. ciuiser Anhlopt*, 
which tailed fioin Bombuy on tlie 9th 
Aug.y and anchored in these roods yester- 
day niomiog. At 11 o'clock the Maj. 
Gen. landed under appropriate aalutes 
from tile ship and the g.irrison, and uas 
received with the usual honours. 

We have also the satisfaction of notify- 
ing tlie arrival, on the 17th inst. of the 
PalmirOf having on board the head-quar- 
ters of H. M. 78th Uegt., under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Col. lAnd&ay.«.-[Cl;p^(m 
Gas. Aug, 20. 


At a Council held at the King's house at 
Colombo, this Iddi day 6f Aug. 1836— 
Present, His £xc. ,the Governor in 
Council. 


TRADE. 

Hie visit of the Hon. Company’s direct 
sliips to oui port this season has given an 
impulse to commeicc in such branches of 
it os etnbmce articles suited to the market 
of China ; and been productive of much 
advantage to tlie Chinese merchants gene* 
rally, by affording them an opportunity of 
dib|R>sing of all die produce which re- 
mained on hand at the departure of the 
junks. It is much to be regretted that 
free permission is not granted to these 
ships to touch here at all times on their 
outward voyage. To any tme at all ac- 
quainted with the locality of Singaporej 
it will at once ap|iear evident bow iHtle 
danger or difficulty in incurred by auch a 
deviation from the common track up die 
China si>a ; and the diiatoriness of dispatch 
from Canton which the direct sliipa are 
invariably subjected to, is so great 
render the loss of time of no coni«|i]eQci» 
whatever. On the contrary, Wf^^are of 
opinion that a short delay here Would be 
beneficial a-, it would tend much to the 
healUiiness of the crews, many of whom 
fall victims to the climate at die noxious 
season of the year in which they commonly 
arrive at China. 

We feel assured that were tb« sul^t 
properly represented, and the benefit imdi 
Singapore would derive from such an 
intercourse mode known to the Court pf 
Directors, they would be prevailed* upon 
to abolish a restriedon equally impolitic as 
useless. — [Ibtd, 

81 a RALPH RICE. 


This day, pursuant* to his Mojesty's' 
conupand^ signified by a despatch from 
the Rig^ Hon. the Secretary of State, the 
Hon. Maj. Gen. Sir Hudson Lowe, 
K. C. Q., was swoAi jn a Member of His 
Mq)esty*8 Council in Ceylon, and took bis 
sest at the Board neat to the Hun. the 
Chief Justice, under » satele w Upleven 
guns. 

By His Exceilency'g command, 

(Hgnsd) jopN Bonmtr, 
dirf Sec, to CSt. 


On Monday, the 28di instant, Sir Ilalpli 
Rice arrived from Bombay, in the H. G- 
Sbip, Duchess AlhtUy and landed 
course of the day under the UBU«d sajhite. 
Sir R. we understand pays our settlement 
but a short visit, and returns almost imme- 
diately by way of Penang..— Chren, 
Aug, 31. 

lClBU||r TO SIAM. 

Captain Borfi* envoy to the Ccnait of 
Siam, has returned Ikom BmAok, in the 
GuarcSwi, 



GMTHUm, «ina; |iw lii<| ai»^ Wt a|i^j>%jMa 

fvgNt oar intlate to pnwCM WIT rMd«n aaAdpMtfin Of thilNmlk 

with any iw;gociations peridd; >Qi» ^riditt alB Wfinm 

wiiii iha SiailMiaar^i||p; 4^ jiro. l^lUr; inMeW 

babfy appear^fiitr i^Bb CMfemmrni Ga^ up tlie tbb 

xetie of CaliilHa^ Wh restitution of the mael repoitii that/iiv.eiBbiamMiiDe‘ of ilia 

King of Kedb,‘%hich, we believe, was the ^renaginil of 

principal object of the mission, has not 0utch 1|^jsei^ ^ 

lieen obtained * but, we understand that coast, aSo it^al^lWPvuilidLbialila difli- 
some anungeinenfa have been enlCTet6^|||u cuJtyli^ he MCaipjltdtlMir >v%ita Stovet 
respecliilil^ outtom-duties, wbiab^As ral l>o^ bad ittenoiilfted to edme away, 

to prove of benefit to commerce: ^ Thel|^ wiUiou^ucceas; aou a fleet iiflaboui forty 
tension of the native trade by the Junk'^ v^beis^tlie Utrmt ilce, had been obliged 

lietWeen this port and Siam, by wblch our to pul^baclc, having encountered aomo^pf 

inanuflictures are introduced into tbe the Dutch cruiaiers.^[/6tda ^ 

country, at so cheap a .rate, and in such 


ntnindancc, n^nders, in our opinion, the 
cstablisliment of a more direct intercourse, 
conducted in European vessels, a less de< 
sirable object tbsn it was previous to the 
iuitablisliment of Singapore. It is well 
known tluit the large profits obtained by 
the junks on their import cargoes, at this 
place, and tbe cheapness of British manii- 
lactures here, enable them to compete with 
us in the Siamese market, in tJic disposal 
of our own commodities, and, in many in- 
stances, to sell these articles at lower prices 
ihAp would pay tbe British niercliant, even 
if the goods were imported direct from 
England. Unless, therefore, Britisli ves- 
sels are admitted to trade at a very reduced 
rate of charges, and tlic merchant secured 
from the constant interference of the Go- 


war IN CBr.E99t. 

We have not lieen able obtain any, 
authentic intelligence regarding tlie pro- 
gress of the war in Celebes. It appears, 
from the native accounts, tliat the X)utch, 
fhfin tJieir small force, are compelled to 
act solely on the defensive, and continued, 
shut tip in the forts of Macassar and Boeli-' 
combii, the vicinity of which places have 
so n^ccntly been the scenes 'of active war- 
fare, and cost the Dutch so intich blood 
and ticusiiro to maintain. It is reported 
that the Java Govemnient purpose aban- 
doning their possessions in the island of 
CelelKW entirely. Tlie measure we would 
consider, under present circumstances, to* 
be one of sound policy.— [/Ud. 


veromentofficers, the J^uropcan trade with 
Slant can never prosper; and, indeed, all 
hopes. of success iiuve already been aban« 
doned by those who have lately Itcen en- 
gogedili it, and whose experience renders 
them tba^'st judges on the subject. 

His Mmesc Majesty, wc understand, 
honoured Captain Burney with a second 
audience Ix^fore his departure. Die Ounr- 
dum has also brought down presents of 
sugar, tin, &c., in return for tliose pre- 
senteti by the envoy, on his arrival in the 
country. The Siamese, altliough wise 
enov^ to preserve an amicable relation, 
ship with our Government, are not suffi- 
ctenfly acquainted with our power, and 
have even tbe presumption to think that 
4ve are afraid of offending them. Their 
obstinacy, regarding Kcda, is sufficient 
proof of this feeling ; and, it would be 
well to undeceive Uiero, in case of any 
future aggression, or interference with 
tbe. states on die Malayan peninsula^ wlio 
consider themselves now, in a manner, 
placed under tbe protection of tbe Dritiah 
'Government.— [iSid. 


BUGOIS FRAHUS. 

He mason for these tadnrs having now 
setln^^ieir non-arrival ■ excited much 
antteiyiniiob|tot the ChineiMi dealers in diit 
setdmeid^’^wlfb are, id ponasquence^ on- 


KAVICIATIOH or THE STRAITS OF MALACCA. 

The importance of our possessions, aikd 
(he ascendancy which the late treaty haa 
given us in these straits, render any infill* ' 
mation which may prove beneficial to the" 
navigation of them highly iisefbl and iti- 
teresting, and wc have much pleasure ill 
publishing the following remarks and di- 
rections, regarding the passage from Ma- 
lacca to this port. Tliese are fVom the 
notes of Capt. llous, and the officers of 
H.M. Ship HaltubaWf and may be relied 
on as correct. 

'* In beating up against a southerly 
w'irid, it is recommended to commanders 
of ships to stand further in sliore on the 
Malay coast, dian Mr. Horsliurgh approves: ^ 
of. 1 n his cbai t he delineates an eatenaive 
bank from Formom^int to Pulo Fioang, 
running parallel flme sliore at tbe dis- 
tance of four or and d^ects ships 

not to approach tbe Malay penfnrola under 
twelve fathoms. The line of appraxhna-^ ^ 
tion here appears to be quite erroneouia^ ;; 
and ships may stand in vricb perfect 
widiin two miles of tbe beach, any w|ms. 
to tbe north of Fulo Fisapg, Sy •ibm 
meanso^ntage is takeqof tbefjfdfh whldit 
is weakllpl irregular in tbe cobunoatraoliL, 
ofahips. ^ ^ 

On q^bing Singapore steaks, if a ves- 
sel ia mieble to wsathm Bam Island, with 
the^nd from dm southward, she should 

fl F 2 bear 



400 MuiMr; 


bMr’ttD.' Alt* ‘fftt^iarh fllAA 

shaTot v«« bSSSSw! iauS!%| Of 

fa— d ■■fciind tptdWoHt foryW«eb — . 
400 faiO lot far ibip^ • hmr 

■fa* Ufa too nmim.Ood' dcmAtted. Tb« 
eafnniM of tbc iMMi^ bwi £.N.S« 
iitM 

«(&» Ibe OB^jc 

bmk oo tlie touuiVK^ A^r dcaring 
dU niriow^mnd opmiitf SmgaAe har- 
bor, tteer along Truinf» l^imbam reef, a 
cable*# lengib am wbeo wdr to ibg 
•aAUiward, edge away for «&• anchor^ 
pamge above deterifbped waa 
ad '^Hh aucceaaby H.M.S. Rainbowt the 
Afit vecsel that has ever come through 
intenlioiially# The fftUuttn Parker (a free 
trader), pasaed tlirough by mistake some 
time agOf and'^ was generally considered 
a very dangerous experiment. TIic enter- 
prize of Capt. Rous has, however, establish- 
ed its practicability ; and these notes and 
obaiTvations, which were taken with great 
care* will render the passage easy and 
safe for future navigators. In these opera- 
tions, we understand that Capt. Rous was 
ably assisted by Mr. Bernard, agent to 
Lloyd's, who came in the Uainbow from 
Malacca, and whoso practical knowledge 
of the stnuts and islands, made liis sugges- 
tions and information highly useful, in ex- 
ploring this unfrequented traclc."-[/6if/. 


Malacca. 

ClVlt ArrOlNTMENT. 

fiansnol Oarllng, Esq., late of the Bcnonolen 
service, to be provisional member of council and 
resident Of Malacca. « 


^rtbrrlantis gnUfa* 

We insert the following from a London 
pei^f hot without much faith in Its autlien- 
Ucity: 

Im following disastrous account has 
been received ftom Batavia, under date tlie 
9th of October. 

About the Istof Oct., a battle took place 
between the Dutch forces, command^ by 
General Van Geen (who Is second in 
ooraroand, and nexr^^Gen. De Kock, 





who is Lieutenant 


rnor and Com- 



mander-iifii^ief) anefffieinsurgenta, coogi 
manded by Djupo Nagoro, in person, and 
^we lament to add, that the Dutch forces 
^were totally annihilated, and the General 
only saved his lifil%y hiding himself. He 
returned to Sainaraiig without a single 
Adlower. The battle was ibugbt between 
Mo and Samamng ; the great«||^nster- 
*j|Mdn prevailed at the latter pla£ When 
acoooht came away, every exertion was 
piking for the rc.aovai of property^ 

* ^ Ipatambang, on the coest of Sumatra, 
ajjileb caused the Dutch so much blo^ 


The Didisbl 

of thekr forces 1. . 

Qifeen of Bonl; 

^rcumstance, bed ' 

^greot force, and it 
would be expelled that bland. 

“ We know not,” observes the writer cf 
Arom which the above account b 
‘ what troops are coming IWrni 
bnt if five or six thousand men do 
arrive in a few weeks, twenty dioumnd 
will not save Java, for every mile the in- 
surgents advance, their strength increases. 


Vmia. 

THE WAR. 

The Algemeine ZeUung oontains an ar- 
ticle, dated St. Petersburg!), January 17, 
which gives some intelligence respecting 
the operations in Georgia. It appears that 
the Persians have entrenched themselves 
in the impenetrable ravines and defiles of 
their frontier, and consequently hostilities 
must be suspended till the return of spring, 
when the war will be renewed with great 
vigour on the part of Russia, unless a 
peace, in the meantime, should be con- 
cluded through the medbtion of Eiiglaiid. 

The following b taken from JPe- 
tersburgh paper of January ' 

On the [2th (24th) December, Qpaml 
YermolofT, falling back from the prd^pice 
of Sclieken to the river Alazan (in KalyMa), 
sent to Tillis a part of the troops 
companied him, and with the 
effected his junction with, the j 
tioned near the villages of Td 
Gogami, under the command of Lieut. 
General Prince EristofT. 

A party of Lesghis and roountaineen^ 
who hod been plundering in Kakeda, fear* 
ing the punishment which they merited, 
had plac^ themselves in ambush near-the 
village of Tcbary, on an eminence fUMlid 
Zakataly, surrounded by steep mouQMibs 
and covered with foresM ; depemlmg^llie 
strength of their poeitio^ tl^ pereeveiud 
in their disobedience till the arrival of 
General YennolofF, when they changed 
their minds. The Elders of Tchary waned 
on the General, and asked pardon for their 
crime. Th^ restored the prisoners they 
bad taken, gave bostagns chosen from the 
best families, and engaged to sMi away 
the mountaineers whom they had Invited 
to join them, and to indemnity tfau-inhe- 
bitants of Kaketia ibr the injury they had 
done them. 

General Yennoloir, granting in the name 
of the Emperor the pardon fliey sgRcIbd, 
has ordered GjMf^ode aunonndii^^tileir 
village to be tiVIbwn, in orderlplimter 
the acoesa m b'mom'eaiy for Gia inbpi. 

ThvbquiUfty peevrila on thefWNrtlM ef 
, FMa. 





at- 

SniTl^tigl^ bri4^*’!^ 

Kottpopmisk^^.lialMttiBrabla to piW(» 
Um baiiks of Mm Anotiift. Towaith Mio 
Stoppeof JMoug^ tbe iospectioo pC 
fnmtkr b oonfioed to the detacbtuib" 
Colond Miitcbenko» placed near t^^ 
of JOSjawataml on the Kouia. 


>o liook-c«b|f Mm be la taw 
mo for the Mm not iri Mie 
Obtwpluiiyiliidcirltt^ Tto 
w ntbftip .M Map- temiry 

wnlf the 

it isiio 

fimttilllgba ’ out of fto 


lihbtfyt oho for the 
odiMr for. the twpka I 
Ubrerbtl w HtA^j 
the bUer to liH 
when h^'Vni <iH 


*5th^In { 


, looidet In Mhi^ 
expopb of Ujfl&jtw. It b proposed fl 
subscriptiim drfee^Mrtce per toontl^ 
be stopped fkom each soldier, who f 
himself of the oppcartunity afi^ed m In- 
struction and ainttsemeiit|v^Jm 
at settling Ume, will fump the o^aa 
of companies with lists ofeubscriher^ the 
amount of whose subscription tMy will 
stop, and pay to the treasurer of the re|M* 
mental fund. 

6t)i. The Jilirarian is held r^pdlKbie 
that no man is found there in a Hate of 
intoiicatioti ; that smoaking ia not avowed 
in it ; that those wlio attend are particu- 
larly clean in their persons and dress, and 
orderly in their beliaviour; and that none 
aliall disturb others by reading aloud, un- 
less by the concurrence of all present. 1^ 
officer on guard will attend to any report 
tlie librarian makes to him on the aubbet. 

7th. Any man defacing a book will be 
stopt the value of it by the captain of bia 
company. 

8th. A record book will be kept^ In 
which will he entered the rise and progresa 
of the library, with a list of donors of 
books, which will be received Arom offi* 
*%er8, non-commissioned officefa,«Qdolhani. 
The whole to be under the management 
of the Committee of tlie regimental fund^ 
who will meet annually, on the flfst Mon- 
day of December, to inspect the b^ka, A€.f 
and to rmrd their observatione thereon. 
This liook, with tlie librarian's legiitpr, 
will be laid before the Commander-UMd^f 
at the half-yearly inspectioos. 


Cte pmistt Wttlf. 

Accounts rro 9 the Persian Gulf, brought 
by the H. C. cruiser Nautilus^ mention 
tlint the Imaum of Muscat had continued 
to seise tlieWesitels and property of the 
Shiek of Busliire, but no fighting had 
taken place. It is said the presence of our 
llesidcnt at Busliire is tlie sole cause of 
his refraining from attacking the place. 

The Imaum has also announced his 
intention of sending a frigate and small 
vessel of war to blockade the mouth of the 
Bkipbrates, until the demand of a lack 
and twenty tliousand piastres made by him 
on the Bussorah chief is complied with. 
Bi 9 does not, however, interfere with £u- 
ropaan vessels. 

,|n^ other respects die gulf is nesriy 
there being nothing more than 
6ghting among the chiefs on tlie 
AWmian aide as usual.— [Bom. Gkur. Oct. 4. 


^w-pertce per moutk^ 
m each soldier, who 1 


IbtlUrloui* 

aXGlMEKTaL LIBRAaiXS. 

Genentd Order hy the Gwemor in Council, 
dated dlst eivg. 1826 . 

The Mon. Court of Directora having 
moat indulgently and liberally sent out 
to form a Regimental Libraiy for 
Helena artillery and infantry, the 
COigihianding officers of those corps will bo 
' particularly careful to see that the following 
regulations are rigidly attended to. 

Refutations for the Regimental Libra- 
ries of die St. Helena artillery and 
Infkntiy. 

1st. A suitable room and book-cased# 
|Mlt|gjirovided, the regimental school mas- 
ter «o%e appoinled librarian. 

2d. 13io room to be furnished with 
Uddes abd rorina„^||«L euffidently lighted 
until nine o’clock at night, for the accom- 
^ asodation of such men os are prevented bv 
jdnty or emidoyment during the day. A 
the bo^ to be alws^a on' 


MiLiTARr ArroinTMXivTs Awn vaoioanoirs. 

ilpHI 15p lfl9i}.-9d.Llmit G. MSUis, St liibma 
aitlL, to be Ist-l^t., v. DsifountslnieMpisA 


aitlL, to be Ist-llnit., v. Deifoiintslniodkaiiii 
Cadet S. AnujlMf to be 9a>lleaUor aatlk, v. 
MelUs proni. ■pWB * 

Cadeto J. M JHFr. J. B. Katpe, sad T. 8. 
Reed, of inf;, tobeacUageniuBr 
JTcuf Id^sdct C. R. Smlflf to'beSd-llHit. of 
artIUery. 

June C. Bond, St. Helena legt., ^ 

muted to piooMd tolMaad on aecou^of 
health. ^ 


-.31.— Sd-Lient Johmoa. of St, 'MWW ar- 
> be lac-Ueut., v. Mesdt decbt dliliiQi 




llttlilMaHaa win keep a roister of w 

atlendf wllh proper columns ^ Cadet Bond to haens., v. o*c!oaMu* l^om. 

OBSVaVAVORY. 


Cam. h. Col# pena B tedl. si Mil own 
nquest, toTeure fnan aervMs onjigaUiuadllow- 
nm granted after capbrnttai of Sfyssia. 

. mik., V. Ckdenslg^ 



m Adaiie IntMgenat.St: HeUM. 

oMfeiivATOEY ijkimft Mtix. UI4 00 ^ M ' 

11i^fbM4iii(3ott'MieofiIie^^ l«fi4ofthe oomo; b|it, 1 litio 

on LocHtnr tlill vAa laid on the 1 3tli Sep- tofol "deairat 1 eannoft^ boorovOTyt^l^dlMtlit 
tember test, byilie Governor, Brig, Gen, from fwpreming myj|fl|guiae'‘CipflCtatioii 9 
Wolkor, in presence of a Jarge assembly, that it will be a sonl^B at of in- 

undm’ a rpyal salute from a^ brigade oi tellectual amusenienflhdiiislMultioiv and 
gim8,^pfii.a/ru Helena a seminary of great consequence to 

rkgtinient^ Gpim tbis'ocisteiion the Gover- rising generation. 1 shall tbereforehtel 
nor delivered the fc^kiwho^ address the completion of Uie St. Helena ebsente- 
l^dics and Gcnttenien ■ I cannot suffer tag as the precursor of an imptntant ser- 
tfih present occasion to pass without ad. t)ie present and to future times, 

dressing a few words to tliose, who have jpost of you, (I speak to tlie gentlemen 
hodoured this ceremony with tlioir pre^ or^e Institution,) entered Ike service, or 
Hence ; but more particularly to the gen- left your nndve country, at an early period 
tlcfnen who are members of tlic Militaiy of life, and liefore you could have od- 
InMdCution. A Hociety under tins title, vanced fur in the cultivation of scienw. 
has been established with a view to pro- dly the instruments and books witli which 
mote individual and mutual improvement, the institution is supplied, you have it in 
to assist In revising and prosecuting such your jiuwer to refresh and improve your 
studies^ as were left from necessity uiifi- minds in those brunches of study, in 
iiished ‘ at home.— Some instruction in which you have formerly b^n engaged, 
mathematics is a necessary branch of mi- Tlie inunifircncc of tlic Company has al- 
litar^education, and is alisolutely requisite ready furnished the observatory with some 
to iHm tha character of iin olHcer. To excellent instruments, by the aid of which, 
every gentleman in private life, this know- you will ho enuhlcd to make easy and rapid 
ledge is an omaroental, a gratifying, and progress in u-tronomy and natural pliilo- 
a useful accomplishment. One great sopby; and W'o cannot doulit that these 
object of the institution therefore, is to which may still he necessary, w'ill he 
promote the study of mathematicH, Imtb provided by the same spirit of liberality, 
pure and mixed, I1ie object is not to Many of you are already conversant with 
fatigue the mind by intense application ; these sciences, and 1 am well assured that 
but to afford an opportunity of becoming you will feel pleasure in imparting your 
gradually familiar with the sciences, and knowledge to others. You will become 
of rendering them the paths of amusement the instructors of each other. Well regu- 
and recreation. Although mathematical latcd minds rise far superior to the mean- 
instruction must form the basis of all the ness of jealousy, or the contracted idea of 
Mclences, yet theiC are other liiieral arts to selfish appropriation, 
which the members of the Institution wrill Tlic subjects of scientific investigation 
direct their attention. 'Hie number of are liound less ; but, nlihough 1 would not 
young gentlemen who have enrolled their propose to limit your researches, I toould 
iifinie.H in tlie Militaiy Institution, and tlie recommend that they should be dfieeted 
zeal with wliicli tlioy < prosecute their stu- in the discovery of truth, tliroiigli the sure 
dies, afford at once a convincing proof, means of experiment and induction, ra* 
tlifit its beneficial elfccts arc duly appre- thcr tlian by fanciful and theoretical apo- 
cinted, and will demonstraie that it is culations. Hie presumption and nudineia 
capable of producing many advantages to of man, in endeavouring to ascertain how 
tlie public. ^ the world has onginally been formed, haa- 

Hie situation of St. Helena naturally attempted what was most probolily abpve 
suggested the pui^t of astronomy. The his power to solve ; but by investigating 
elevation of the isrand, its insular advan- attentively the mineral productions and-^tfiq w. 
tagei^ the gencml clearness of the atmos- organic remains with wliich we are Mir« ' 
phere, and being the r^rt of tlie mariner rounded on this island, some very important 
in his intercourse between most of the operations of nature might lie discovered 
regions of the earth, iKiiqlpd it out os a wliich would neither he devoid of interest 
place emiiicntly suited j^l^hscrviiig tlie nor of utility. It is only by the united 
Iwavenly bodies. 'Fhc stt||ption was «n- ^fforts of different observers in different 
*^*^28^’*** ^npted by tlic Hon. Court ^larts of the world, that a mass of facts 
df nHWtora. Tn the liberal spirit with will he collected and a rational Mgtem 
vbicli Uiey nourish tlie pursmts of science, formed, grounded as it ^erc on 
tliey Minctionetl the, (Motion of Utis edifice, stration, and resting on a more ceruin 
at their expenqih Ivhrill he the first build- liasis tlian mere theory and specutelioD. 
ing that hos bben erected in this part of It should be the object of every societyi 
the world, fpr purposes purely scientific. however small, to contribute their mite to 
It would be easy to indulge, andj, per- general improvement, and the adnmcemedl 
haps It would he excusable to indulge, in of science. ^ * 

the og^'shle anticipation of tlie advan- The St. Helena Ihiservatery is iaioildeil 
^ges to lie derived from an observa- |o promote the eultivation of astranoniT^ 
lory, the foundation of which has been Geograpliy and navigation depeml thoeh 

upon 



Jl9kith 4Vft 

iilM tbir^ |lii 4 lbr? 09 l frlMilbr tli«t|imM«iifi|w^ 

Mtnnuj^y. Jt 1$ 

ipwrtlni^^ tliit • mr^^f»9ilkt inijii^- 

ledgvlm bM tariduB parte of 

the earUf^ cnA llBBtfiog navigator !ii nwwtn aocfny. 

gaided in ttr|McW by observing aocfely has bem/cBtaldkilted for ^e 

tba f hcavenW boms^ You have already retief of the JPjli^imJfttioiji of the 

liad iho ploMire of performing an intjfiqr- isUnd, in sldra^ inflmi^i dr 

taut service to navigators, by assisting^ distress ; they ^ * consolidated 

tliem in correcting tlieir chlf^ometers, og. fund, at the rote shlllinn per jear^ 

in return, acveral very intelligent e^B; for each full gnwn person, and three shil- 
inanden ba^e afforded you valuable scwP^ ^gs per year Att each child under fifteen 
lifie information. When this building "is }^rs of age. '' A portion of the fund is 
finished, the nfiitual assistance and inter- appropriated to the education of the cliU** 
course will become more intimate and dren of the subscribers. Loans arc, Ulte- 


more eitended. It may not be necessary 
to stimulate your love of science by placing 
before you the example of others $ but 
}Our mcertions idhy l>c onimated by tlie re. 
collection that St. Helena was selected and 
\iiHted, for ast|pnomical purposes, by Hal- 
ley, C^k, and Maskelyne. It was here 
that Halley, from the moisture that col- 
Icctvd on tlie glasses of his instruments 
during his observat ions, entered on a course 
of csperihients with regard to evaporation, 
from which he formed his rational theory 
on springs. 

Great exertions are at present making 
to promote astronomical science in tlie 
southern bcmispliere. The splendid na- 
tional observatory now erecting at the Cape 
of Good Hope, will serve you as a model, 
and without compaiing small tilings with 
great, mutual advantage may be derived 
from simultaneous though unequal exer- 
tions. 'File atmosphere may lie favourable 
in one place for observation, while it may 
not be io in another ; but you will always 
look Up ‘iU> this national institution as a 
guide; /r 

We owe a large debt of obligation to 
the AsCronotner Royal at the Cape, the 
UttV. Mr. Fallows. He has not" only 
furnishad ila witli the plan of this obser- 
vatory, but with much useful and in- 
teresting information. He is ready, from 
a ganuine devotidn aitd respect fbr science, 
to esaiwt us in rightly applying those rules 
tballend to astronomical truth. It will be 
ef great importance to the gentlemen of 
this institution to cultivate with the Ilev. 
Mr, Fellows a dose intercourse and cor- 
respondence. His observations will throw 
light on sidijects with which you cannot 
yet be familiar, and by his advice you may 
regulate your severer studies. It' is not 
fafifliimar that I etould explain to you the 
advauiilges of atoly"; but experience al- 
lows me to say; that tis advantages are felt 
from mrancy to old - Cicero obtefvest 

it- nourishes the ydntbful "mind ;Tt de- 
lights the old ; it adorns prosperity ; is a 
kmpfeCt and consolation in adversity; k 
dimh with ua at home, and is easily car- 
gjki' i h fo a d ; aocompawb us, and oon- 
Irianidi wHIHm in solitude andrecirement.*' 

llMititiieittdetyoffbtDg myrigeere 


wise, made to individuals, to the extent of 
at. five percent, intercbt, 'j!he sObigty 
is under the patronage of the Governor imu 
Council, and also managed by n boOTa^ 

At a general meeting of the Sodfety, 
held at the church, Janies Town, on the iDtIi 
October last, at which the Governor onil 
Council, as (latrons and trustees, prsia<|||d : 
a report of a Committee won read, where- 
in it is stated, as a pniof of the good likely 
to be derived from this institution, tliat 
there were then 640 subscribers, i280 tjfiotvf, 
and S60 fifteen years of age. The 
subscriptions amounted, for tlic preceding 
twelve monllis, to ;€133. 7s. Twenty ap* 
pticatlons had been made for assistance, 
of which only four had been rejected. 
Twenty chUdrgi received education at the 
expense of the society. 

The Governor then addressed the me«^t- 
ing. In the course of his observntionB to the 
subscribers, on the subject of education, he 
expressed himself as follows : — ^ 

** Another proof of tliat fitness is shown 
by your desire to appropriate part of your 
subscriptions to the purgose of educating 
your offspring at the ei^ffllent schools pro- 
vided by tlie beneficence of the Hon, Com- 
pany, and by that class of inhabitants who 
are more wealthy than yoursclvoo, to whom 
your gratitadc is justly due. It is not 
merely reading and writing tliat is taught 
in these schools. Tlie* cliildrcn arc, like- 
wise, instructed in a stilffWiore important 
matter, namely, tlieir .duty Co God 
man. The k no wledge and practice of thurii ^ 
duties form tlie mo8t«ii|Mcntial part of 
cation both fur the rich and poor. I, wow* 
therefore, wish icrimpress upon you, thatU 
is much in your ttH^wer toimnrovc your 
gbildam In this ntmvledge a flM uty, al- 
mough you may not Ug enHQHiPNth^o^* 
read or write. This is to be done cbHnyy 
by yoiir example, by sliovring a proper ^ 
verence to the sabbath'^y, ^ otber f- 
ligious duties ; particularly in^ur i 
attendance at churcfi, and by warniggl 
against idleness and bad compgiw^ 
great enhmy of mankind, tUm iteni,/fa 
always ready to find work for idle hands 
to do. But it is not to your children 

tot yott mayrtfauf proiw v^uK You 
lilveit in yovr power' to do siiiicli good to 
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tbow of T^tfr companiinui and iwlgldwm^ 
who hove not oe yti perceiveil the neoee* 
of 'following your example, in becom- 
ing eitbacribers to this excellent institution, 
or of lodging a part of their earnings in 
the Siviiigs Bank. You ahotftd point 
to UiMBf that however stnmg and healthy 
they snoy fod at present, a time may come 
when they may be unable to work, and 
otjbey will then lament in vain, that they 
have foolishly spent the whole of their 
earnings instead of laying by a small pot- 
lion for a period of need. 

** I have spoken to you in the name of 
myself and colleagues, with the earncst- 
OeMoiui sincerity of a friend ativious for^ 
your happiness. Consider what I have^ 
said oiily as a stimulus for furdier exer- 
tiofju and aswii excitement never to forget 
the ^ties you owe to yourselves, os niein- 


>era of tlila aodety^ and to fho eoliimimity 
dl,laige. A new era has dawned. You 
faitte an opportunity ^Indushry; eare, aiid 
prudence, of impuHfeg your oondlUon, 
and of increasing tluj^mforta of life/* 

A vote of thankt then passed to the 
Governor and Council, for jheir Ifeeral 
patfonage^ support, and paternal regadd for 
this socmty, whiph owed its improved state 
the unwearied and successful exertions 
the existing Government, to promote 
t^ happiness, comfort, and respectability, 
of the lower class of inhabitants.** 

The treasurer laid his accounts before 
the meeting, by which it appeared tliat the 
funds of the society amount to ^1439 
16s. lid.— vix. £i29S 48. Od. in bonds 
bearing interest — and ;^141 12s. 1 Id. in 
cash. 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta^ Sejit, 14, 1826. 
Government Securities. * 

Buy.] ns. As. Ra. As. [Sell 

Prem. 27 O RomlttableLosnOperctSG OPrem. 

Disc. 0 M Five per cL Loan 1 0 Disc. 

Prcin. 0 4 News per cent. Loan... • 0 Opnr. 

Rates of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months’ sight, as. to Ss. Id. per Sicca 
Rupees. 

tta to OC sicca Rupees 

per 100 Hladras Rupees. 

Oft Booibny, ditto, 98 Sicca Rupees per 100 Bom- 
Jiay Rupees. 

Sr* Shares.— Prem. 5,S(I0 to fi,400. 

Madras^ Sfjd, 20, 1826. 

' Government Securities. 

Six per cenudMal Remlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Sufii^ption, v<s. 3S0 
MadcssRsM perS6Sa.Rs. 28i Pram. 


At a Rate prevailing among Merrhants 
and Brokers In buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 10^ Madras Its., per 
lOOSo. Rb. 261 Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremiitable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. S50 
Madras Rs., per Sa. Rs. | Pauii. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers In buy mg and selling Pub- 
lie Securities, vis* 106) Msd^ per 
lUOSa. Rs. . aiDlic. 

Bombay, Ocl, 7, 1826. 

A Five per cent. Loan oiien. 

Exchange. 

On Lemdon, atGmonths’ sight. Is. 9d. par Rupee. 

f ^ per 

100 Sicca Rufiees. 

On Madras, at 90 days* sight, 90 Bom. Rs. per 100 
Msdns Rs. 


Postsrvlpt to Rsiatlr gntrlllgrnrr* 


4P<ia)b*y CiS^er* to the 7th October 
^ve been received;^ they state that Uie 
wjntay army bad Qleii augmented by two 
Awitioiial regimenu. These papers con- 
mn accounts IVom Colttitta to the 12th 

fnHr.mngDon with twenty-ihree 
««6of rupees, the second instalment firom 
«Ms Runnan The Enterprise 

•lmhroQ^twirSck& on merchants’ ac- 
®^nt8. TOe money, it is said, was raised 
• Sif ^“*'"*«** great difficulty. 

«e following is an oxtrset fiim the 
Gaasite of Sept. 1 1 : 

Burmeee authorities at Ringoon 
^ ^ dissuade Mr, 

CiiWfurd fWmi going to Ava, as It woul4 
hu eufBcient to meet the Woongliee at 


Ucuzada. I^eir object was supposed to 
be, apprehension of the exposure of the d#* 
ceptions they hod been practising on foe 
king, to whom they had reported tliat the 
aecond instalment had been paid in full 
tome time before. Mr. Crawfurd, of 
course, paid no regard to dlssuasives 
which were Incompatible with foe. trei^, 
and left Rangoon for fovaon the 
In the Duma steam-vesseL He was oct 
companied by Lieut. Chester, Dr, Stuart, 
Lieut, Coxc, Lieut. De Mantmorency, 
Mr. Judson, and Dr. Wiallich, and Cf^t^ 
Crawfiird, foe commander of the Diana, 
The escort was conmoeed of twemy 
men of H.M. 87fo Regt., and fifteen ihien 
of foe 38tli Ma£m N.I., all picked ifod 
steady men, and, €<ifopp(^ to foe hiud- 
so m as t wnniMiF ^ 
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p^RUAkamTAiir papbr, 


<!UftftJENCy OP THE CAPE OP OOOO HOPE. 
^ ( rrinted by ord0 of 


Eptnct of o letipr fiom Mr. Secretory 

Herries to Mr. WHlimn Horton, Aited 

Tivatury Chambera, May 1626. 

The Lords Commisswners of his f ~ 
jcsty's 'J reasury haVing had under t 
consideration the petition of the freeholders 
and iiihabitonts of Cape lown, uliich ac- 
companied your letter of the Isi Fcln'uary 
1826, and also several other papers trans- 
mitted to their Loid<>hips ()y the directi'oitgi 
of Earl Bathurst, or addressed to tluni 
by parties having an interest in the rate at 
M'hiih tlic paper rix dollar has been made 
exchangeable at the Cape of Gc'ud Hope 
for British metallic money liy his Ma- 
jesty's Order in CoihiciI of tlic 2:)d March 
J825; I am corainnnJcd to convey |d 
you, fo) the information of Karl Bathurst, 
the obseivatiorisand opinion of thcii I oid- 
ships theietipon. 

Before my Louis niUirt moie parti- 
cularly to the icHsors for nhiili thiy must 
refuse to admit the validii} of the objec- 
tions urged by any of the parties \iho re- 
monstrate against (he measure ailoptcd by 
Ibis' Board) they think it right to lernll tho 
attention of Earl Buthiiist to the piinciple 
on which that measure ua« founded, and 
the object it wa» intended to accomplish : 

It was part of a general meohiire for re- 
forming the ciiriencyof all tho colonies, 
by the gradual intioduction of British 
silver money, as the basis and standard of 
the circulation in all of them. As a pre- 
liminary step to this operation, it was ne- 
cessary to fix the rates at which the various 
exi8tjn|^i^im;|encies, both metallic and pa- 
per^ in fijlie irrcral colonies, should be ex- 
changed the coin to be introduced. 

The currency of the Cape of Good 
Hope consisted chiefly of colonial Hx dol- 
lars, a paper not convertible into coin at 
the will of the holder, and not subject to 
ntiy ipecial obligation of payment or re. 
demption ; the valuation of which in Bri. 
tiah money is the subject of the repreaen- 
tations now under consideration. The 
diject of the British government was to 
make these paper rix dollars convertible 
into the silver money to be iutroduced 
into ite circulation of the Cape, at the 
firir cinleDt value vf the paper, and at no 
other. It was not the purpose or intention 
of the Treasury to pa/ off* this colonial 
paper-money as a debt due b/ Great Bri- 
tain to the colony. There existed no just 
dllm upon Great Britain for such a ptqv 
inklit The debt represented by the paper 
WM purely colonial, contracira and ex- 
pendetf for colonial purposes, and therefore 
nc4 • chargeuphn the public funds of this 
MiUkJoum» VoXmKXIII* Ho«195. 


country. But ^ the sake of rtAned^ing* 
the tnconvenienest occasioned to the toiony 
by the flugrunting value and Increesing de- 
jireciation of this paper currency, thtP 
Treasury thought it right that the moHier 
coimtry should make the sacrifice Of pro- 
viding such a quantity of metallic money 
as might be necessary to create a solid 
and fixed circulation at tho Cape, by sup- 
plying the place of (his paper money to 
such extent as should he suABcient to give 
a fixed and permanent value to the re- 
mainder. It was in the Mj^est 
important for thereul interests of tho il^le 
colony that this operation should bo ef- 
fect eif so as to cnato, if practicable, no 
change whatever in the real value of the 
existing circulation, and thereby to oc- 
casion (he least possible disturbance in the 
ciiirent triinsuctions between buyer and 
seller, debtor and creditor. 

It will bccsident tlint in iindei taking 
tins ineasuie for the benefit of the colony; 
tbe government at borne was making o 
considerable sacrifice, and had no interest 
of its own in view^; while on the othot 
hand, it appeals to my Lords, from tho 
accounts which have been before them, 
that the Government of the colony was so 
tiicumstanced w^th respect to the paper 
money, that if any advantage ha|^ bwn 
sought for if, in fixing the rate of conver- 
tibility for Uic paper, it would rather have 
tieen iound in raising than in lowering it; 
liecausc the sums due Government, 

in the paper currency, Wrough the Lonu 
Iwrd bank, constituted the larger propor- 
tion of the whole amount in circulation ; 
and becau<>c it would, besides, have pro- 
fited by tlie^ncreascd value of all the taxes 
payable at fixed rates in r!s dollars by the 
colonists, upon whom si^ an augmenta- 
tion of tlieir burthens 
heavily. But the peculiar interests ofVw 
colonial Government in these respeoia 
formed ho part of Ae conaiderationk cm 
which tbe measure was adopted ; the on^ 
object kept unilirml/ in view, when l!fae 
Treasury came to^cardetermtotion, was 
dkst fif assuming the real a' Ij^xaluo 
the rix dollar, as neiffl/ it''coulj^'bo 
ascertained, and fixing its price accord- 
ingly in the silver ^muraoy *of Giwl 
Britain. 0 ^ ^ 

Having thus recalled the atteqtixm 4if 
Eairl Bathurst to (he principle and 
of the measure, 1 am to advert to tbu tiqpi 
diflerent grounds on which it has beim 
objected to. ' 

l^irat, — It is contended by those who do 
not dispute tbe principle or policy of the 
9 G measure. 
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inmure, that the late filed upon has not 
been eorrectly assumed. Thme parties 
Slate^ that the rix dollar should base been 
valued at Sis. instead of Is. fid. 

Secondly, — It is maintained by others, 
and these appear to be principally loaded 
propfliltors and capitalists, fliat no otiicr 
rate than 48. of British money, equivalent 
to a JDetallic rix dollar of Holland (the 
nominal value of this paper y;urrency) 
ought to have been fixed for the exchange 
of the paper rix dollar. 

The fonner of these objections My 
Lords do not find to lie supported ^y any 
reference to facts or documents, of .sufii- 
cient weight to counterbalanofibc grounds 
upon which the judgment of their liOrd- 
abips was founded. They adopted as the 
best criterion to whidi they could refer, 
the average ^|ates at which bills upon 
England had been negociated in riz dol- 
lars, in the lo&C three years, in fixing the 
value of the colonial papier ; and they find 
the valuation assumed upon that ground 
fully confirmed by tlie Commissioners of 
Inquiry at the Cape, who give, as the re- 
sult of their researches on the subject, the 
same average, even fur a more extended 
period, piz» that of five years instead of 
three. 

If My Lords hove correctly stated the 
principle upon which their decision was 
Ibunded, it must be ap]Hirent that they 
could not, consistently with that principle, 
liavo been led by any views of expediency, 
or of conciliating any class of the holders 
of this paper, to fix My other than the 
just and true current value of the rix dol* 
lar, as nearly as it could Ik: ascertained on 
the overage of the last few years, during 
which it bad been subject to no material 
fluctuation. Ttaw have endeavoured, in 
this orrangemen^o hold the balance even 
between debtor and creditor. If they had 
fixed a higher rate, the remonstrances of 
those who bad obligations to discharge 
would probably have been more loud than 
are now tlie reprcsentatioiis of the parties 
who have momg to receive ; and appa- 
rently with lulilPr'inoro of justice on their 
side. 

Upon the second head, m. the claims 
of tliosc who maintain the right of receive 
ing 4f, for the paper rix dollar. My Lords 
nm hardly do more than refer to what 
they have already steted with respect tothe 
and principle of the measure whiA 
is Gumplained of.'' 

My Lorda will not undertake to pr». 
aounce aif opinkMa to die legal right or 
equitable title cnnffiv individuals jor class 
^ persons, twing holders of colonial paper 
V of obligationspayable in Cape currency, 
to have such obligations discharged or 
Huch currency convened into coin at the 


rate of 4s. for the rIz dollar. They con* 
ceive that such right or title must depend 
upeq the nature of tbe special engage* 
menu, where any such exist between tbe 
parties and the fmverimient, or Iwfween 
one individual and another. But they are 
clearly of qpinion, that no general claim 
of the kind can be maintaii^, or oitgbi 
to be entertained, as against this country ; 
while, on the hand, it appears to 
them that the sti^s taken by His Majesty *s 
govert'ment at hom4 for die introduction 
of a sound and permanent system of cir« 
culation at tlie Cape, do not necessarily 
prctludc or prejudice any such peculiar 
tides as have been alluded to, if they 
4^1 ly exist ; more especially as the pro- 
visional measure judiciously adopted by 
the government of the Cape (wlieraby all 
panics dissatisfied with the payment of If. 
fid. for a rix dollar, under the Order in 
Council, arc enabled to exchange tbe 
money so paid for colonial paper at the 
tame rate) will afford tbe opportunity to 
all such parties of retaining the means of 
prosecuting their particular claims, not- 
withstanding tlie general introduction of 
the new regulations. My Lords must 
however observe, that if upon any grounds 
not now known to them, it should be 
deemed that any holders of the paper cur- 
rency have a just right to be paid by the 
colonial government at the rate of 4f. or 
at any other rate higher than the present 
actual value of the rix dollar, it must rest 
entirely with the colony to find the means 
of making the payment; and it appears 
to their Lordships that the parties who 
petition under tliis head, the freeholders 
and proprietors, are probably those upon 
whom the burthen of any taxes, which it 
iqjght be necessary to irrposc for such a 
purpose, would principally fall. 

But, whatever may be tbe judgment 
and determination of Earl Bathurst with' 
respect to the mode in which tbe special 
title or claims of any of the colonists in 
tliesc particulars may best be prosecuted 
and secured to them, My Lords trust, that 
upon a view of the injustice to individuals, 
and of the obvious inconvenience and pos^ 
sible distress which might arise toi|^be 
colony, from any attempt to effect the in- 
troduction of British silver coin in lieu of 
the paper currency now in circulation, 
upon any other principle than that which 
bas been adopted by this Board, £ail 
Bathurst will concur with tliem qi to ^ 
expediency of maintaining the^eaam 
upon its present footing, and giving We 
encouragement to the parties interested in 
the appJicarions now before him, to ex- 
pect any alteration in tbe rate at which the 
X dollar has been made conveilible Ufio 
nn tn tlie ezeention of that meatote^ 
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PROCEEDINGS OP/THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OP 
GREAT BRltAlN AND IRELAND. 

February ZtL-^The general meeting was held tbU day at 2 o’clod^ f .it. ; 
H. T. ColebrOoke, Esq., director, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last general meeting (Dec. 16, 1826% and also the notices 
of thf adjournment o#ithe two meetings in Janudry last,' were read and conr^ 
firmed. 

DonadoM were presented From 

Berea de Saey, the Second Volume of hts ChresH^thie Arabe* 

M. Caussin de Percevni, his Grammaire Arabe Vtitgaire and Prdcis hiUoni^e de$ 
(hurm dn Turc» co$itre let Rums, 

M. Otfamr Frank, the firH No. of VJdstu a periodical work on the Hindu I%ilnso- 

idiy, 

W. AinsHe, M.D., his Materia Indica. 

Lieut. Col. G. Fiteclarence, hts Mr mow on the Duty of Picquets, ijr 

The Horticulturtd Society, Part IV. of the Sixtli Volume of tlichr "TransfteUont, 
and List of Members. 

Mqjor John Smith, of the Madras N. C., a splendid folio copy of the KorSn, in 
Arabic, With a Commentary in Persian vols. 

Lieut. Col. J. M. Coombs, some MS. registers of the Thermometer and Barometer 
at Prince of Wales* Island, 

Major Lambton*s MS. .fournal of a Route through tlie Coorg Country 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to the respective donors. 

Major John Smith, elected Dec. 16, having made his payments and signed 
the obligation-book, was admitted a member of the Society. 

Anthony White; Esq. was elected a member of the Society. 

The translation of a Cufic inscription, with remarks upon the name, by the 
Rev. Dr. Lee, was read. 

The stone from which this inscription was copied was^iscovered by Sir A. 
Johnston in the course of forming a collection of cojms of all the ancient 
inscriptions in the island of Ceylon. It had been taken from a Mohammedan* 
burial-ground, and then formed a step to the door of a gentlcman’H housp. 

Two copies of the inscription were made, and both were ca||municated by 
8ir Alexander, with a number of others, to the Society. The ascription is in 
the imeipnt Cufic character, of which it is not known that there are any pub-* 
lishdd specimens. The copies are on difierent scales ; both are in some parts 
defective, and they differ from each other in some important particulars. Dr. 
Wilkins and Col. Stewart had examined the copies previously, but Dr. Lee 
has attempted to decipher the whole of this curious inscriptioi|i|i^f which he 
has given a version in modern Arabic, besides the English trai^tton. The 
inscription mentioDs the death of the person it is intended to commemorate, 
in the year of the Hegira 397, and apparently also contains a reference' to' 
some work of piety executed just twenty years before (A.H. 317)* ' A reduced 
fac- simile copy of the inscription will be printed, to accompany the paper, in 
the next part of the Society’s Tratuactio4t. ‘ 

The leading of the fourth part of Mr. Colebrooke’s Essay on the Philo- 
sophy of the Hindus, ^ On Indian Sectaries,** was conclud^, and thanke 
were returned to Mr. Colebrooke for this communication. 

February I7ih , — The Society met this day Ut the usual hour ; tbq Righi 
don. 'Cbailes W, Williams Wynn, preudent, in the chair^ 

!@be.ii|iiuites of the last meeting w9e read and confirmed. 

Z^atioiM were presented from the following Societies, egr. v- 

The Geographical Society of Paris, Vol. I., and Part 1 of Voi. IL of ih^'Receuil 
des Feyagesei Mdmciret^ ' . , , 

3 0-2 
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TM lloyttl Society of Literature, Part I. of Vbt I. of their IVofaneHmis, ^ 

The Idiiii^kon Society of London, Part I. of VoL XTV. of their Tratitaclions, 

Thanks were returned to the donors. 

The Rev. Joseph Parsons^ M.A., was elected a member of the Society. 

The official account of the destruction of two wild elephants of uncomhion 
size, at Hazarec Baugh, in 1 809, was read. 

This is the affair to which allusion is made in Williams* Bengal Native 
Infantry, Appendix N. p. 383. The present document%as communicated by 
Col. H. Worsley, to whom thanks were returned for the communication. 

The next paper was communicated hy Lieut. Col. W. Frarfcklin, viz, liis 
Journal of a Route from Rajmitel to Gour, comprising an account of the ruina 
of the ancient city of Gouf. 

The Society then adjourned to Saturday the 3d of March. 

V 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


LAW. 

ADMIRALTY COURT, Fc‘b. 17. 

The This very iiDportant case 

1ms stood over for soinh time for the opi- 
nion of the Court, as to the \Alidity of a 
bottomry bond executed in the East- Indies, 
and consequently ns to the jurisdiction of 
the Court. 

Lord Stowcll statcd« that he had seen 
the opinions of two law authoritiesi for 
whom he entertained the highest respect, 
but they had nut divested hia mind of 
doubt as to tlie Court's jurisdiction. On 
the next Court-day be HBiald state his rea- 
aons for retaining hil*opinion, and the 
cause might go before the High Court of 
Delegates, if his opinion as to the want of 
jurisdi^^n was appealed from. If that 
Court thought ii|^erently, they might re- 
tain the cause for consideration ; or if they 
remitted it to tliis Court, he (I.*ord 
Stowell) would proceed with it to tlio best 
of liis ability. He should not give the 
grounds of his sentence to-day, but it was 
to be understood that he decided there was 
a want^f juris^ction. 

^jiishruaty 27. 

Lord Stowell delivered tliis da\ liis final 
sentence, which was a disinissalj of the 
suit, on Uie ground of w'ant of jurisdic- 
tion, and ali^ on account of the involved 
and compH^ted nature of the facts fibd 
merits of the case. He recommended the 
parties to refer the question to a body wf 
merchants. 

iThis is a decision of great importance, 
inasmuch as its ^j^ct is to invalidate all the 
bottomry-bonds Weeuted In this form, 
which, it is understood, is the customary 
form in India.] 

COUBT OP king's aicNCH, Feb. 14. 

Soiimek V, 2'Wnreis.«»-Tt)i8 was an 
action ivought to recovtir from the defen- 
diuit the sum of SAL U., of which eol. were 


for his passage from China to this country, 
and 41. 1«. for goods sold to him during 
tlie voyage. It appeared that the plaintifl' 
w’AS captain of tlie ship ytsia, the defen- 
dant had also been tlie captain of a ship 
which traded in tlie Indies. Both parties 
met at Canton, in China, at a period when 
the plaintiff was about to sail for this 
country, and on learning that the defen- 
dant was reduced in bis circumstances, 
andwihlicd to come to England, he pro- 
posed to Ukc him for GCV., being half the 
usual fare, and accordingly landed him at 
Portsmouth, and he (plaintiiTj^. set sail 
thence to Hamburgh, and his ship was 
lost^n the pasioige. He made several ap- 
plications subsequently to the defendant 
for the amount here sought, who always 
promised, but still failed to pay it. The 
passa^ of the defendant, and bis several 
promi^ to pay the 6(V. having been 
proved, the jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiflT— damages C(V. 

COURT OP COMMON PLEAS, Feb. 22. 

Johnston r. Pojye. — Tliis was an action of 
o:»snult and battery committed on the de- 
fendant, n seaman of the^liip Asiat by the 
commander, in a voyage between England 
and India. The defendant pleaded the 
mutinous conduct of the plaintiflT, 

The jury found a verdict for the plain- 
tiff—damages 100/. 

INSOLVENT DEBTORS* COURT, Fch, 22. 

Thomas Slicphcrd, formerly^ of Cal- 
cutta, merchant, came up to be heard on 
Ills petition to he discharged. His d^its 
and habi tides amounted to 24,00(2. 

Messrs. Pollock and Heath (whei held 
^iefs of about seventy sheets) opposed the 
^solvent's discharge, on b^alf of Mr. 
Nash and others, the consiguors of gogd* 
to India to the amount of upwmdB of 


Mr. 



imA 




m 


Mr. CocdcAmipporleiltlifrprtltlan. 

After a bng azamiiiatioii, die insoltcnt 
was remanded until an amended balance 
sheet should be filed and the Bcl|edtt!e was 
amended, with an order that the opposing 
creditors should have four days' notice 
before the neat application. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HINDOO WIDOWS. 

A general (neeting of the inhabitants of 
York, and its vicinity, took place at the 
Guildhall in that city, on the 1 9tl| January, 
to take into consideration the expediency 
of petitioning Parliaineut on the subject of 
the ifilmolatiun of Hindoo widowit*; tho 
Lord Mayor pf York in the chair. The 
meeting was .fiumerously and respectably 
attended. 

Tile Lord Mayor (W. Cooper, Esq.) 
stated the object of tlic meeting. 

llobert Sinclair, Esq. (die Recorder) 
then addressed the meeting, and submitted 
several resolutions, as the basis of petitions 
to liotli houses of Purlianient, ainoii'^st 
which were the following : — 

“ That the practice existing in Dritisli 
India of burning widows on the funeral 
piles of their husbands, is a gross violation 
of the law of God and die feelings of 
liuinanity, and, in its tendency, highly dc* 
moralizing. 

“ TlMl^this meeting, whilst it gratefully 
acknowledges the steps which have already 
been tgbpm for the moral and religious im- 
provement of die immense population of 
Indio, is of opinion, that it is expedient to 
petition Parliament to adopt such measures, 
in the spirit of the above resolution, as it 
may, in its wisdom, deem most expedient, 
for abrogating a practice so highly inju- 
rious to that character of huraimity, and 
veneration for the l^ivine Law, which diey 
trnst will ever distinguish the Got crument 
and people of this happy country.*' 

The Rev. Jo^ Graham seconded the 
resolutions in a speech of soin^ length, in 
which he drew a forcible picture of the 
horrid practi% and the monstrous delu- 
sion of the suttees. 

Mr. Pritchett argued that, as we had 
violated one of the strongest jirejudices of 


as a price to one of the bpyt of die West* 
minster aehool^ . l^ie eumipefUion' took 
place on die 7th and 8Ui of iPeliruory, whon 
Mr. Eacombe was declared the successful 
candidate. The snlnecta of ezamination 
were the Greek and Ladn Glaasics, Geo- 
graphy, and Roman History. The examin- 
ers were Dr. Batten, l^ncipal of the £. 1. 
College, and Messrs. Tyler and Cramer, 
of the University of Oxford. These gen- 
tleinen expresiOid iheipsalves most favour- 
ably upon the pcrfurmabces of all the can- 
didates. Mr. Wynn and many otlidir gen. 
tiesftsn were present during tlie examina- 
tion. 



SIR auchxbalu CAsiran.];.. 

Major-Gcn Sir Archibald Campbell, it 
is said, has been nominate to the govern- 
ment of the Burmese C^cd Provinces. 


VACANCY rx THE KAST-INDXA OIJIJCCTION. 

Tile Couit ofi Dt lectors have given no- 
tice, that n general court will be held at 
the Eubt- India House, op tlie 7th March, 
for the election of a Director, in the room 
of Jacob Bosanquet, Esq., who has dis- 
qualified. 

TUB OOVBRHOli-OlNXaAf. Of XKDIA. 

Wo understand tliat the resignation of 
Lord Amherst as Oovertior-General of 
India has been ‘received by the Court of 
Directors, and that his Lordship is expect- 
ed to quit BgMal in the latter end of this 
year. We bSieve that the severe family 
bereavement which Lord Amherst has 
suflercd in the los^ of his eldest son, has 
led to an earlier .ibandonmentl|f tlie oflico 
than he previously cotpemplated. 

No successor to Lord Amherst has yet 
been fixed on, but it may be stated, we be* 
lieve, as the universal wish of the Directors, 
that the clioicc should be guid^ only by fit- 
nesc for the office, being convinced that the 
security of India never so much depended 
as at Uie present moTnq|h on placing at the 
head of its governmemkan in^vidual of 
the highest talent and chi^elar* ‘ fievcral 
names have lieen mentioned as expectants 
of that high office, or jnliose merits are 


the Hindoos, in nunisbinir Brabmins when iK"*'" 

guilty of d crime, we could incur no greater . William Bt^inelt, the_ Dwkfe ol 

risk in putting a stop to this practice. - Buckingham, Mr. Wynn, Md Lord Mcl- 
--Womy8s,£8q.,the Rev. J.H. Cooke, »?> »aW,.the port has 


Nadi^ Baxter, Esq., and the Rev. Jonathan 
Cfowtber, severally addressed the meet- 
ing : after which the resolutions were una- 
nimously adopted, and a petition to each 
house of Parliament was agreed to. 

. % 

“ XE. WVNN S WJUTXaSBirS. 

> s Mr. Witliania Wynn has given one of 
drt writeMhips which bave dexdvcd npoti 
liim« as pifilmt of Che BoarA^CMlf^ 


been offered, but declined. It is a singu- 
lar coincidence, that vacancies have wcur- 
red in all the three Indian prelSdefieies, 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, neS^ at 
the same time. The Duke of Manettfester 
and tlie Speaker of die House of Cokiihoils 
have been also mentioned Ibr the post. 
At the three seats of Indian government 
the chair will b»!$|Mnultaiieoua^ filled, 
about tlx end lif tlie oresettt Ye^^^ 

Vidoals new IdM dffice-47Vmef. 
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Tiat G7tIi fxxn. 

His plonscd r^iq^prave 

^ fIM besrhig on its ^ours 

futd lppointmenUi^ the figure of a rojr«l 
tig4f» Witlithe'WOtd India.** supcrseribed, 
in ciwni n gnid^itdcm <»f its services in that 
part of tba from tile year 1805 to 

1830.— [Xomf. Vaz, 

CAPT. MONTElTlf. 


m Foot. Hotp. Aiiltt.O«4t. Wii^tobeaMbt. 
surg.* V. Ayre app. to Slit F* (18 Jan.) 

The uodcnnencioned Llouts.. Mtually sonrl^ 
upon hiH-pay In regimonts of the line, wnoie^tw 
niimloni axe listed m or prevlou® to the year 
have accepted promotion upon hslf-iiayi aceonung 
to G. O. oT 87th Dec. 1S2G 

To be Capte. uf Infantry. I-ieut. C. Stewartj^ftom 
SBthP.t Lieut. Hans Morrmon, from^^th F.s 
LieuU T. Pilkington, froip <»th F. ; Llcuc. R. 
Hughes, from 4Sth F. (all lith Feb.) 


The King has IMjlto pleased to grant unto 
William MonteimT Esq., Captain of the 
Corps of Engineers on the Madras esta- 
blishment, bis royal licence and perlitliis- 
sion, that he may accept and^wcar the 
insignia of the Persian order oFtbc Lion 
and Sun of the second class, which His 


the Shah of Persia liAs been 


pleased to confer upon that officer, in tes- 
timony of his royal approbation of his 
conduct whilst he had the honour of being 
enmloyed Id., the service of that sovereign. 


ecofra chuech at the cavk. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh, held on the 14th 
Feb.f the committee, on tlie selection of 
a minister for Cape Town, unanimously 
recommended Mr. jair.es Adamson to that 
office, which was approved of by the 
Presbytery^ who appointed to IMr. Adam- 
•on subjects for trial to be delivered at 
next or(BNnury meeting ptevioiis to bis or- 
dination, wliich is to take place on an early 
day tlicrcofter, to allow him to proceed to 
Capo Town about tlie beginifing of March. 


DE. ait.rifRisr. 

^18 l)8s declared bis inten- 

tion of becoming i^candidatc foi the post 
of Director, at w annual election, in op- 
position to the ** House List,” anil has in- 
xnated, in a letter to the Sccietnry of the 
Court of Directors ^uliicli Dr. G. has 
published), nis resolution to otter himself 
at every annual election. ** Success or de- 
fca«," he soys, ** in an enterprize of tliis ex- 
traordiuaif nature, must be matter of trivial 
moment to all honest man, wtio is aware, 
that alUiough he may sooner or later efe- 
seri« the smiles of fortunH, he ne^er can 
command them^i^Uier as a vownary en 
ikumutt or a sober reformer of tystet 
idbuses, to which blind pr^udice, founded 
on prepoBsessioiis alone, can give even the 
semblance of legitimacy. ” 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY 


(SEEVIKG IK THE KASt). 

' AUt PW. AnbLsun. T. E. Ayre, flrom 83d F., 
tobeaaiibtiurg., v. She|ipard dec. (18 Jan.) 

m fb^Cspt. T. H. ElUott, fkom h.p., to be 
capt, v.^Ryanprnm. (18 Jan.) 



INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrival, 

Jan. 84. Provuttnn'e, Brown. fVom Manilla (for 
Hamburgh)! at Cov^ — 85. IVidang* Rogers, 
frmn PMang and Mfliritiiis (for Antwerp)} at 
Crookhaven.— S8. AJhion» Proctor, from Singar- 
pore ^th Aug. ; off SciJly.— ^i. Fiora, LeiMDiDg, 
from liatavla ist OcL ; at Cowes.— 2U. Ool*miW»p. 
Tnit, from Bombay 7lh hept. i^at Deal— 30. 
Crttunh Balnl, from Bombay I2th Oct. ; at Greis 
nock.— also Thnmnt, Fraser, Srom Batavia UhU 
Sept. I at Cowes. — Ml. Security t Roia, firom Bata- 
via 1.3th Sept, and mUtarn IHtt» Roberts, firom 
the Mauritius 30th Oct. ; both at Deal.— also 
tfimut Brooks, from the Mauritius 3d Oct.; off 
Dover.— Ftf6. 1. Omul Hopct Douglas, from Ben- 
g.il 88(1 Aug. : at Deal,— also Vaite Packett KcUle. 
from Van Diemen's Land 5lh sept. ; off Porti^ 
mouth.— 10. Oreewtek, Miller, from Batavia and 
Singapore (for Antwerp) ; off Dover.— 88. Clore~ 
mont» Honner. from uoinbay i3th bept. (for 
Greenotk ) t off Croukhav en. 

Depart Uf ae. 

Jan. 21. Sn }V,lhntn WnUate, Wilson, for Ben- 
gal, and Wtiiwukt (tiIwoti. for ilio de Janeiro 
and Bombay, ImhIi from Deal.— 23. Antinur Wrie- 
Kenv. Faille, for Bom bay i from Luerpool.— 
FWi. 1. liourbonmet Giii1l>>iii(i, for the Main itiiis; 
from Liverpool,— also Lurv •Inn, Dtisre, forV D. 
Lain! .md N.v. Wales, from l'o\o ^ go rk. — f>. 
Barkuiffhfint'ihn t , («lasS|U>olc, tor Hira|Ud and 
China; from Deal— 10. Mannlont PMK for 
Bengal; fnnn LKerpool.— 11. 

Ncwall, for Bengal and lliina, and Tait. 

for Cape of Good Hope, lioth from Dwil.— 13. 
Inteeptti Pwkvt, Slcemnn. for Penang and Slnga- 
iNire. from DeaL— 1.5. Bfnf/vf>r, PriKtor, for Ben- 
gal and China; Incite, Seile, for ditto; and Ju/n- 
tet , Mandcis. for the Mauritius ; all from Deal. — 
10. Jitfm Dunn, Hicks, f|» tlic MaurlCliei; from 
Portsmouth.— 17. ri;no;c«ttFi Jaik»on, for ('ev- 
lon and Uomlmy ; fn>in Dent.— 18. Hythe, Wilson, 
for Bombay and Chinn; I'anutftttt, Dalrymple, 
forDi'iiguland Lhiuu; and Kyyptian, Lilbum, for 
Bomlmy . all from Deal, — also Rtjtefnan, liawkius. 
for the Mauritius; from Liver)>ool. — 2(). Jduiy 
East, Fvaiis. for Madras and Bengal ; from Ports- 
mouth.— 25. Charles Grant, Hay, for Bombay and 
China ; from Portsmouth, a ^ 


PASSENGERS FROM INniA. 

Per Columbine, from DomfaaydCapt Shaw, H. 
C.'s service ; Ens. C'rockatL 
Per Thamee, from Batavia : John Morgan. Esq. ; 
Mr. Van de Doegozd. 

Per Greenock, firom Batavia and the Cape of 
Good Hope : Mr. Thos. Thornton. 


FASSEKGEES TO INDIA. 

Per Bepulee, far Bengal: Rev. A. Slmklns, 
chaplain I Mrs. Slmkins and two children; Miss 
M. Grlbble; Misses Georglana and Marla Wiggins | 
Mrs. M. Douglas: Mqjor Lalnl. LicUL Douglas, 
and LleuE Stowait, If. C.'s service i Mr. M« 
Franks : Mr. R. Buller writer; Messrs. O. R. Sod- 
dons, W. P. Robins, W. Cook^. S. J. Saunders, 
and s. J. Richardson, cadets; Messrs. J. Burton 
Jas. Brockman, firee martners ; Mr. C. Montralner, 
vohmteer, B. B. Marine ; Mr. J. T. Cbalke, vo. 
luimr pilot service t' 84 recrulu Compeny's artil- 
lery ; SOdrecruiU Comriany's infantry ; iSflBinatei, 
wlveaeir ditto: ISchlldreo. 

'Sl%»l8|wri Hr.OmMan M‘Leoi. wher ; 

Mr. 





Hom^ 




tm^ ChrM*, A.M«liilorii, C. J. T, Petnu, W. 
II. JBUb, snd B. McNugent, cadets \ Mr. J. Dance, 
idiot Mhricei Mr. and Mn. Brucet Uettt.tl«ig|m, 
In diarge of recniltBi M) recniUa, H.C.'a aervicet 
a aoldlers* wivoi: C. Cushmere and G. Hndion, 
mechanics Itor the Compiuiy's Mlntt Mia^ Cash- 
mere: Margaret Eddie and three* children; S na- 
tive ■ervanta. 


1^Btkktnjgham$hlre»tarBenat.l: Bev.A. Ham- 
mond, chaplun; Messrs. M. M*Mahon and Q. 
St. Quinton, writers b Mciars. D. Rohhwon, S. R. 
Lumley, H. Fleroingi T. C. Walher, J. Turton, 
and W. Caddell, cadets; Cant. Sutherland, ll.M.'a 
38th Foot ; Ena. Lowther, H.M.‘a 44th Foot ; Era. 
Fisher. H.M.'8 48th Foot; 171 soldlera of H.M.'s 
.*9811, 44th, and 87th Foot; 21 soldlera* wives; M 
children. 


Par fFimfsnr, for Bengal : Mra. Abbott (wife of 
CapL Abbott) ; Miners. P. FTmcea, H. F. Jamee, 
C. Mackcnsie, and T. P. Woodcock, wrliera: 
Menra. H. Graham. T. R. Balnlirldee, JW. 


Hore,and 0* B. Trenienhcre, cadets; Mr. it. Mac- 
kenale, cadet, for Madras; Miij. Moore, Capt. Ab- * 
butt, liieut. Harley, I.leut Hon. A. Beavaii, Eos. 
J. R. Turner, and Assist. Surg. J. Bryden, H.M.'a 
54th Foot ; .*ftlU soldiers, ll.M.^s 54th Foot ; Sti si)l- 
diera* wives *, 23 children ; 2 Company's rccnilta in 
charge'of hprueo. 

Per liifrfbt for Bengal : Messrs. W. H. Martin, 
W. Bracken. W. J. Osweil, and T. Bruce, writers ; 
Messrs. E. btevenoon, J. H. Deck, J. J. Wllcock, 
H. Pmira, T. Riddell, and W. F. Alexander, ca«> 
difts; Mr. A. Btyce, assist, aurg. ; Mr. J. W. Meai- 
ander, free merchant : hits. Mlntic and child; Mtt. 
Taggart ; Mrs. Butler and daughter ; Thus. t.ut- 
treh Ekiq., II. M. Consul at Brasil ; Mrs. Luttrei 
and servant: Mr. J. Kymer, voluntet^r pilot ser- 
vice; Lieut. Benson, and Assist, ^urg. Stephen- 
son, II.M.'s I.lth L. Dr.; Cornets Elton, Oellieii, 
Thorold, Parker, and Molliet, H.M.'s lath ditto; 
Capt* Cole, Lieut. Butler, Lieut. Mintic, Ens. 
Leagram, and Era. Elliott, II.M.'s 4.’ith l*uot ; 2(»0 
soldiers, H. M.’s l.’lth L. Dr. and 45th Foot ; 28 
soldiers' wives; ^23 Lhildrcn ; 2 Company's recruits 
in charge 4 iL||one 8 . 

Per HMNiXr Ibi; Boinlmy : Messrs. J. W. lieniiy 
BDd E^Jlgiancll, cadets : Mr. 1). Uurddo, nssist. 
»wg. ; |plHp«^«-4uhnstone, volunteer Buiiibay iria- 
rlne: W. Eastwitk, W. Johnson, N. 

Gosling, W. A. Haniilton, .1. Gwiiinct, W. Ha- 
milton, R. Hudson, W. C. Mitchell, L. Brown, 
and H. J. Woodward, cadets; Messrs. W. Bum, 
C. F. Collier, C. Lush, H. Brown, and B. W hlte, 
assist. surgeons; Mrs. White; Miss 1. Ellis; M»i- 
ters Henry and Alfrtil (sons of ('apt. Blair); 

Lieut. Burnett, H.C/sslnflre; Mrs. Burnett; Mr. 
J. H.Stoeulcr; Capt. Kills, 11. M.'s 4th L. Dr.; 
Capt. Biair, Lieut. Bruce, Lieut. Carr, Lieut. 
Hanna. Era. Isaac, and Assivt Surg. Paterson, 
H. M.'s Jd Foot; Capt. Taylor, Capt. Deahon, 
Fns. Stephens, and Ens. Cimtnbrc, II.M.’s 2Uth 
Foot; :N)5 soldiers II.'M.’s4th L. Dr., 3(1 Foot, and 
20th Foot; .37 soldiers' wives , lo children. 

)Vr hrul}! JSnett for Madras and Denial : M^or 
Vales; Mr, Powney ; Judge llarri’t, Me/.'»r>.. Ed- 
wards, Tibbs, Hay, Bromaltb, Amslmk, I'honi- 
Bon, Clarkson, Ropar* Chauner, Slieplicrd, Lind- 
say, Dowling, two Hatnekls, Mr Imndld, Har- 
ford, Hutchings, Bevan, Leland, Allan, and Wat- 


MlaCELLAVfcOUS IIOT1CI8. 

The OiroBne, Kidaon, which sailed from Sau- 
gor <m 14th July for London, put back to Calcutta 


onMh Aug. totato dlMiMsBA Her letlere for 
Eug^ wuretriiilireiTCd to tbeRHsabsm, Cock, 
w^ jri ^ jjq cutta tm lltl|,^ug»'fwr theMturittU'r 

, jbbm London to 

uim dfA*! which 
“ her ! 


ThUBIr jeEbewrd pBtfSf, 

Madlre and Bongal, eapacte 
wind ilk the Bay Of Bumy j 
(hove In her bulwiukii* opn«M.fiRiy, Ml her t^ 
masto, and the Hgglim was entw wvffil* meau ; 
one man-injured and the tBkNL^inuleHliowiiad. 
She arrived at Lisbon on the 28thr nag been soi- 
leyed. and the leak was found to he above water. 
It was expected that her repairs would noUMiBOin- 
pleted till the end of February. 

Theschnoner So/ft/, CraT 
Van Diemen’s liOnd on ' 
on the aiHh, near Wal 
people drowned. 


kterhottsl^Bm, andtUMMU 


Til, MARUIAOES, AND 
0 DEATHS, ■* . 

* MIITH. * 


Feb. 14. In Harley Street, the lady of Jwm 
M'Dowell, Esq., Bengal medical service, cd* ason. 

MAHMAGaS. 

Jan. 14. At St. George’s, Bloomsbureji JL Mo0l# 
Esq., of the Bombay artillery, to Mrs. M* A. IStealy, 
relict of tlie late Capt C. Sealy, of Bomliay 
marines. ’ ' 

28. At (^alderbank, Scotlawl, Jamas flOWlKML 
£bq., of Hill-end, M.D., of the lion. K. l*,C0in- 
iMiny's service, to Jane, youngest daughter m tlie 
fate T. Watkins, Esq., Llnlllngeir^ 

Feb. a. At St. George's, Hanover Square, the 
Rev. Joseph WollT, late missionary to tne Jev/i in 
Palestine, to the Lady Gcorgiana Mary WMpole, 
fourth daugliter ot the late, and sister to the prcb 
sent Earl of Orford. 

— At Clltum Church, W. M. Meiule, Esq*, of 
Messenarra. county of Kilkenny, and of Marche 
Inglon, StaftordHhire, to KlUa, only daughter of 
the late P. Maitland, Esq., of Calcutta, and erf* 
Kilmarsan Cattle, Flfeslilrc. 

14. At St. Mary's, Uryanstoiie Sqimre, Jklarylo- 
Yxine, H. Burn, Esq., youngest son of tn« late 
MaJ. Gen. Bum, Mon. E. L (Tniipany's servlre, to 
Llisa Mary, widow of the late II. Bellingham, Eici. 

22. At ( liLltcnJiain, Capt. W. II. l^ry, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s Artillery, to Mary, eldcat 
daughter of Col. W. A. h. llosiawcn, of the Cold- 
stream Guards, 


Jan. 31). At Old Aberdeen, MttrglunH Olenny, 
wife of John Anderwin, Ksn., Jmuf Calcutta. 

teb.*). In Nottingham Placs) Gen. Wm. Cart- 
wright, Colonel of theJstor King’s Regt.of Dre- '' 
gfN>n Guards. 

— At EHham, Mrs. Sarah Dcliusscho, wife of 
L. Debussche, Esq., of the Island of t'eylop. 

21. In nirogon Buildings, Batli, aiteraldM aod 
painful illness, Amelia, wife of Midor Cnsurtca 
Stewart, late Professor of Oriental LlteratnreJb 
the East-India College, and sister ofJ$fr OrfM 
Gonlon, Bart., ot Kmixi, N.ll*, agedgi years. 

i&’i. At Exmouth, Devon, ('apuKHMnvbad,tet«' > 
of the ship JUi/f rd. Of Bombay. ' . 

jAitrly. At sea, op Ixmrd the IMadfith on'tlik 
passage from Uomlly, LteuG Tudor, wf the Mu- 
dnis army. "" 

r - At Singapore, on 
G. HottHon, Esq., of 
vice. 


. GOODS DECLARED FqR SALE AT THE^AST-INDIA HOtl^E. 


Fbr Sgle 6 March~~Prompt 1 June. 

Doheat 7d8f000lb.; Congou, Pekoe, pod 
IBMIioim* 5,300,008 Ib. : Twaokay and 
Skin, 1,200JN)01b; Ilyaon,t0»,onu1l>.— TotaC^ 
MMlIiig Private-Trade, 7tG«10,(i00lb. 

Jkr fisle 14 Maeeh^Prompe 8 Ji 
«wl Coast Plaa|| 


PH«Mirr^Trm5t.--LimgckAhs--SallailllKires--^ 
SallamporeiH>Baftiies— Nankeens^PMl il opowa*-^ 
Cotton RomiiJs---BandannoeB-^NfM:krijgdiiw.]|fa- 
dras Handkcrc^lefe—Vcotapollam IlkDdkdrchlMli 
-.Shawl l1andtMM^W1s..BCSrik:-^ 





IM AECB» IMS? 
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PRICE CURRENT, Feb. 23. 


■AjMVDjA VWliVCX,^\ 

.... ' f.*.* 

Cofte, Jay* - -cwi 

CMtiim^;F vv Jll 0 - 

—^SSSS^v^^nt: * ’ • - 

c;ciitoikSurat«.'«'. lb 0 0 ft — 

~|Ef 1! !! S z 

— mmaa 0 0 0 - 

Dniia A for 

aIom. Epacica^Kart 10 0 0 — i 

Aimiieci^HtiirWr*”... o 0 10 

OoruTn^cil 240 — 2ft0 


Borax, nefiiicil 2 4 0 « 

— Unrefined, or Tincnl 2 ft 0 - 

rxmiihire 1) ft 0 - 

Cuiiiunoraa, Malabar* ft 0 0 Q • 

Ci^lon • • • - 0 1 ‘Oj - 

C'iuafa Iluda^ • •• • rwt. 0 1.3 0 ft 

— LIgnea ft 10 0 - 

C'MtorOil ft 0 1 0 - 

I'MMBoor cwt. 2 0 0 > 

UoAiIur IndlruR 3 0 0 - 

Dragon^ BIo(mI « o o > 

Gun,! Ammonlai., lump. 3 0 0 - 

^AlSKuda* 0 0 0 - 

— ^ BtfdjR&ia s . 40 0 0 - 

— ^ Aolml 3 10 0 - 


niODUCv,^^^ . cialli,.Blue.^ 

£ M d £ M. iL indigo. Blue and Violet lb 

.. Jll « - 3M 0 ■ ■■ 

t. »3 0 - * a 0 

. . ,3 0 0 - « 0 0 tIopiKsr 

JbOOft — 006 

. 0 0 ft — 0 0 6 C onaumlnir «wrti .... 

, 0 0 ft — 0 0 0 ' “ 

• •0 0 0 — 0 1 0 idvw and bad Oude • • 

- MadrsH 

t. 10 0 0 — 21 0 0 “***' <*”*• 

. 0 3 10 " " " nice, Bengal White ..cwt. 

2 4 0 - 2 ft 0 

al 2 ft 0 — A 6 0 

. . A a 0 ^ iir n n f'ago 


0 0 0 — 24 0 0 

3 0 0 — 5 0 0 

2 0 0 — .1 10 0 


silk, Ilcngal Skein ... ft 

— Not I 

^Dltto White 

— China 

Spires, rinnonion lb 

t loves .... 

— Mare 

Nutmegs ••• • 

rilngcr cwt. 


0 0 0 — il 0 0 Pepper, Blackj 


— uamboglum • 
— Myrrh • .4. 
— Ollbanum > •• 

La^ke. 

— Dye. ... 

Shell .. . 

— stick 

Mubk, China ... 
(Ill, ('assla . 

~ CInnAnion •• 
— ^ Cloves . • 

— Maco 

— Nutmegs . 

OplUQSS 

Khobarto •• •• 
.SftI Aiinnonmc 
Senna 

Tunnerlc, Java • 

Bengal . .. 

X’hJjm. .. . 

(ialK, ft 




40 0 0 — fiO 0 0 

3 10 0 — 0 0 0 

22 0 0 — 23 0 0 

0 0 0 — a 0 0 

3 5 0 — 4 J5 0 

1.3 0 0 — 10 0 0 


. ft 0 1 (I 
.... 044 

rwt. 2 10 O 
2 0 0 
.. OZ. 0 10 0 
>. oe. 0 0 .3 
0 12 0 


— While 

Sugar, Bengal 

— Siam and China 

— Mauritius 

Tea, Bohea . . 

— Congou 

Souchong 

— — Campoi . 

Twankny 

Pekoe 

IlyhonSkin 

Iljwn. . . 

Young Hyson 

(Tumwwder • 

TortoiioCHhcll 
WtxHl, ‘'iinders Red 


0 2 .3 
iwt. 3 0 0 
ft 0 0 0 
rut. 1 H 0 
. .10 0 
2 2 0 
4 5 0 


Oil, <Jouthcm . 

Sperm 

Head Matter 

Wool 

W’ooil, BUicftum 
Cctl.ir 


AUiiTHAIlAN THOU' 
ini . ton .30 ( 







DEBATE AT «HE EAST-ll^IA HOUSi. 


JSasi^Indh ffautet 7% 1827 * 

A Special General Court of Proprietors 
of East^lndia Stock was this day held, 
pursuant to requisition, at tlio Company's 
house in Leodenhall-strcet. 


IMSTRITCTION IH THE HIKPOOSTAVEK 
LANOUAGB. 

The routine business having been gone 
through, 

The Chairman (Sir G. A. Robinson) 
nrqtiaintcd the court that it had been spe* 
iially bummoned, in consequence of a re- 
quisition addressed by nine Proprietors to 
the Court of Directors ; which requisition 
should now be read. 

Tiie Clerk then read the requisition, as 
follows 

** To the lion, the Court of Directors of 
' the Ettsulndia Company. 

We, the undersigned Proprietors of 
India Stock, duly qiiHliBefl, irqiiest that a 
Court of Proprietors may soon he called, 
to which it is our intention to submit the 


following propositions : — 

** 1st. To deliberate on the present state 
of Oriental ediic<Uioii, connected with tlie 
ahsolute for tlie whole of tlie 

CompanjSj^jjnipts tri Hindoostan to ac- 
quire, au||Hi|^e colloquial knowledge 

** 2^^ill||P9mermine whether the ele- 
mentary acquisition of Hindoostance, in 
this country, be not indispensable to can- 
didates for official appointments, previous 
to their nomination by t^ Court of Direc- 
tors, iq order so far fiPieciirc tlie future 
good government of British India, and 
the durable prosperity of that vast empire. 

3d. To decide also on the propriety of 
the proposed preliminary qualification for 
free merchants, mariners, and others, Im*- 
forc granting them a license to reside 


InglMfi rinca 

disproportionate n!su1tt"OTqM|b lOMital 
cluirge of one mode of Oricntidinifni<ftion 
alone having amounted to £GAtCXJQt for 
BOO students, while that of .|lie odunr woR 
only ;£4,000, for conimj|||K limllar 
iiiformatton to 1600 pupRfPiiil ttiqgHiil- 
doohtanee ond "Persian lecture rooms (iSt 
Ixindon^ many of whom are now not only 
very useful im^rpreters, &c., hut are able 
and ready tci^ execute other responsible 
functions in the East India service. « 
** Gtii. 1V> reenmmend tl^e adoption fif 
some plan here for the immediate eneou- 
ragemont of appropriate military educotioil 
and Oriental literature, with col|pqiiial 
pioHcioncy among the King's offi^Sfi^ tfad 
Company's cavalry and infantry .eodiibb 
Ac., tolhe berioiis attention of the 
riitivc Court, which has donenoclung yct 
to enable tliosc youths to proq^ hcncqM 
officers or lingiiists to India, well qui^' 
lied to cotnniand numerous bodies of 
brave men, by speaking tlie most current 
local dialect, and being at the same time 
as well instructed as the engineer and oiv 
tillery students have long been at Addla^ 
combe, in those arts of war and tactical 
exercises, inseparable from the due per- 
formance of their respective duties in the 
Indian army. 

** John CAroow, J. B Oijl^HanT| 

Finsbury-sq. J. PatbrsOiT, 

** JoiiK Nbili., W. MaxWlI^ 

** John Lfogbr, W. 

Josrrii Hume, L. STAilj|HA 
** H. bX.AI)B, J. 

•• London, 23d January, ^1826«'’ 

Tlic requisition having been read, 

Col L. Sthnhope rose, and said>iui 
wished, iN^fore the court proceeded with 
the discuBbion, to give nolice of a motion 


among a hnndred millions of n-Ttive sub- 
jects, in daily conti^ with those European 
inhabitants, wlio^ in general, know nothing 
of ffie Hindowtance, and consequently 
may injuriously impede, throngli the mul- 
tifarious transactions of public or private 
life, not only the local autlioriiies, but the 
common weal of Uie people and state. 

** 4th. For a copy of the regulations 
itaqed hy the Court ^ Directors, relative 
to Iht public examinations, ot home or 
abroad, of penons intended for the Com- 
pany's service in Indi^' on their resjk^ive 
aequirements as Oriental scholars, with the 
view of Muring efficient servants for t6t 
eOhetmd numsgement of qirmerous im. ’ 
IsOrtant affiurs in our extensive and exiend^j^ 
in^donpgins in the East. ‘ 

To compare the real expvitiipwrv 
ffiolwe systems of 'Oriental tuitionr'«lBit<t > 
Aimtic Jonnu Vol. XXI 11. Nd.lS5. 


on the subject of Persia, llie^ gallant 
officer was proceeding to itnfft^grJaMiirn 
of his intended motion, pben lie 
rupted by • * 

Tlic Chairman, who tsU|||lp 
proftrietor would, be was siSHKnisOhns^ 
if he took the liberty of reqndiung ibigfilie 
most perfect regularity aliould be obsciited 

L their preceding. {Heart) A habit 
lately prevailed in^at court, which 
w as fraught with very great incOnven^M; 
and be feared j||e had too much indulJi^ 
the wishes of gentlemen, in answering . 
variety of questions which were, from timo 
to time, put to him at the opening of the 
CDUft. Ibis be considered to l|yf% very 

raw***'. 
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were called on to dnciisa the bmttiess be- 
fore them, in preference to any eitmneotis 
topic. It hhwever, perf^y coni[^ 
tent for tlie gallant proprietor to give notice 
of any motion, after the busineM of the day, 
for the consideration of which the court 
had been apccially summoned, was dis- 
posed of; and he hoped the gallant officer 
would see tlic propriety of that course, 
rather than persevere in an irregularity 
which he (the Chairman) blamed himself 
for having permitted on former occasions. 

Col^ L. Stan/iojte, — ** The practice in par- 
liament is to give notice previously to the 
business of the day being entertained ; and 
it was as a matter of convenience tliat I 
rose to give notice of a motion, not to ask 
any question.'* 

Tbe Chnirnian.^** I admit that the gal* 
lant proprietoi lias a right to give notice of 
a motion. All I object to is the doing 
it at this time. When the business of the 
day is over, I shall be extremely happy to 
hear the gallant propi ictor.” ( Jlear / ) 

Dr. Otlchmt ho|M^ he would be allowed 
to make one or two observations on this 
subject. So far as be w'as concerned, he 
would willingly give way to the gallant 
officer, lie was ready to hear the gal hint 
officer, provided tlic hon. Chairman chose 
to listen to him. He recollected the gal- 
lant general (Thorntuti) on his right hand 
stated, nt the last court, tliat if any notice 
were to be given, any question to be asked, 
or any incidental matter to be dis<*UHsed, 
it ought to ho before tlie regular business 
of the day had commenced ; and for this 
very good reason, namely— >thnt, if the 
biminess of the day were disposed of, no 
atten ^n would aflerwards he pai<i to 
or to any incidental matter. 
Beslw^ no one uould remain in the court 
to hear questions; for he had often ob- 
served, at the close of the <lny, tliat there 
were not more than four or five proprietors 
present. Therefore, as the gallant general 
bad' very properly said, they ought to allow 
questions to be asked svlien there were 
many proprietors present, instead of put- 
ting tliern off until the court was empty. 

^e^^Amrman.— I roust coa|end, that 
I am perfectly regular in the course which 
1 wish to i^opt. It is quite clear tliat 
tliere is iliH^essity, in giving notice of 
motion, formic presence of any given 
number of proprietors. {Hear/) It is 
sufficient that the intention of tbe iiidivi- 
f dual giving notice is duly specified, in 
order to have the notice recoided; there- 
fore it matters not whcclicr the court bo 
full or otherwise, when tbe intention is 
declared. £ hope the court will support me 
in this course of proceeding ; which is the 
more particularly necessary, as so very 
extended a discussion is proposed for the 
present day." (flcart) 

' General ThonUot^ felt it necessary, in 
consc*quence of what had fidicn from tbe 


learned proprietor, tare^te his opiniiai. 
TIm ophupn which he bod expiSBSScd at a 
former mrt he atiH adhered to. The plan 
which he wished to be adopted woa so 
good, that in the House of Commons it 
was uniformly acted on. ( Cries if Order t ) 

The Chmrman — “ I must desiie thw^re- 
gular business of tbe court to proceed. 
{Hear!) 

Dr. I trust, Mr. Ciiairman, 

you will allow me to make one slight de- 
viation from die course proposed. (Loud 
trtcH f Order explanation, at least, 
1 ouglit to bo board. At the last court I 

inadvertently said" ( Cues f Order / 

•^Mr, ffunut rjxtke to the learned pro~ 
ftnetor,) 

The Chan man . — “ I am sure the hon. 
member below (Mr. Hume) must perceive 
die propiiety of tlie course I have recom- 
mcniled ; and 1 feel rnucii obliged to him 
for liis assistance, in calling on the learned 
))roprietor to eonfonii to regularity. — 
(Hear f) 

Dr. Ci/iKust then proceeded to the bu- 
siness of the day. Ho observed tliat iie 
stoorl before the court with several pio}K>- 
sitions as the pcTson mainly infercsted in 
bringing tlicui forward ; not interested, let 
It be understood, as an individual, but as 
a member of tliat gi eat Company, the pros- 
perity of which ho bad very much at heart. 
He therefore requested the patient atten- 
tion of the court, while ho flisclosod and 
defended his opinions on the sBlijyct uhicli 
they were met to discuss, exa- 

mined the history of the world^.Aiey would 
find two nations, the lloman and tbe Eng- 
lish, particularly distinguisbed for coloni- 
zation. The Koinans preceded ua in form- 
ing colonics, and Uieir system wu» different 
from ours. Thc;jj|^aent their armies all 
over tlic norld, they founded colooies, 
and to those colonies they gave the lan- 
guage of Home, and the gods of Rome. 
In some instances, however, tliey incorpo- 
rated within the pale of their own mytlio- 
logy the deities of the people whom they 
had conquered, on tlic principle, he sup- 
posed, ot ** the more gods the merrier." If 
he understood die subject rightly, they 
copiously disseminated tbe Latin tongue, 
while they abstained from studying tlio 
languages of those foreign nations amongst 
whom they resided, witli the single excep- 
tion of the Greek. W'hefbcr tliis was, or 
was not, a stroke of sound policy, circum- 
stanced as the Romans were^ he would pot 
pretend to say ; but they all knew, very 
well what tlie fate of those colonies bad 
been. Time rolled on ; and, to the lapse 
of a few centuries, tlie colonies founded 
by the Homans were humbled in tbe dust. 
Still (though, like ourselves, Aey were, 
often birds of passage) they m beliind 
them many traces of their greatness and 
grandeur. He believed, that future ages 
would in vain search ibr any such traces 

after 
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alter lit ; the feethering of our owu otitt, 
in the eborteat peoAile umet anonied' to 
be the Me plu$ tiAyoofeU ourpunoatt e^ 
efforts. OeitUemen vent out to India, 
anxious to accumulate a fortune; they 
aiaid there for a ceruin period, and they 
oaniehome ha rich as tliey could. (Hear/) 
He must, on this occasion, depfecate one 
idea which maa too prevalent in Uiat court, 
ft was customary to view every individual 
who stood up manfully for the purpose of 
exposing that which lie deemed to be erro- 
neous, as a libeller of civil or military ser- 
vants, when he was, in fact, only pointing 
out the defects of a bad system. Such a 
proceeding was most unjust. He could 
safely say, that he did not wish to traduce 
any person. His great object was, to 
speak the truth : and to prove from docu- 
ments, drawn both from India and from 
this country, that what tie asserted was 
founded in fact He held in his hand a 
Chxette^ published tinder the aiitliority of 
J-fOni Amherst; and he wotild quote some 
passages from it, because they referred 
particularly to the subject now' under dis- 
cushion. The remarks were made, in 
consequence of a debate in tins coiirCj on 
the aStU of January, 1826, on tlic pro- 
priety of giving instruction in the Ori- 
ental languages to military officers. ** Al- 
though,'* said the writer, ** fully prepared 
to admit tlai force of much of Hr. Hume*s 
reasonin g with regard to the necessity of 
acc|uiri|g|g ^la^ knowledge of the native 
lanigiyi^| tt b8jv which alone any officer in 
this country, civil or military, can do his 
duty conscientiously and well, we neither 
wonder nor regret Uint the motion was 
Lost. 

An lion. /Vo/mc/of.— ** I wish to know*, 
is it in order to pamphlets in this 
court? 1 think it is contrary to order. 
If it lie allow'cd, every gentleman may 
lake a pamphlet from his pocket, ond thus 
useleikJy consume the time of the court.** 

Mr. Ilutnf.^** 'Fhe hon, proprietor is 
mistaken as to the practice of the court. 
1, or any other person, may read any do- 
cument as part of our speeches. I have 
seen new'spapers and pair^ihlets quoted by 
ministers of the 'rown;^Lhave known 
them to be qu( :'>d wiltai^iiie bar, and 
ivithout the bar$^44^8sthdt a proprietor, 
who has grown gix<y^ as a incuiber of the 
Company, should mJke such an observa- 
tioii as we liave just heard, is to me the 
most extraordinary. I protcht against 
such interruptions^ Jf tliere be any thing 
wrong, it ought to be left to the hon. 
Chairman to correct it. J must deprecate, 
most strongly, these unnecessary calls to 
ordw.” (Hear/) 

Chairman . — I do not think the 
leanM proprietor is wrong in quoting 
from the pamphlet.’* ( Hear / ) 

* Di*. Giiekrut continued.— In addition to 
what^bad been said by bis bon. friend 


balMggtd to call tbe^altMi» 
tson hf the nouit to a ciicumstan^ which 
had oceumd soma time a|^ during the 
diacusiioii of a subject wwb had been 
long debated ; he meant Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s case. On that oocaaion a gentle- 
man (Mr. Foynder) took out a piqier, that 
would readi from tills to 8t Foul’s (a 
httgh), and read the whole of it. Ho 
(Dr. Gilchrist) declared at the time-tliat 
he was happy the hon. proprietor did bo» 
because ho meant to folleUr the example, 
as soon ns he had an oppoftunitya liie 
article which he was (|uoting webt on to 
state, “ The object [of Uie motion] was 
clearly, as intimated by the Deputy Cliair- 
nian, to promote the pecuniary iiilorests of 
a particular individual. It was to lienefit 
Dr. Gilchrist, not the junior membera of 
the military service ; and, however highly 
we may estimate the merits of tliat indi- 
vidual, w'c think he would have been ad- 
vantaged in tills, only at the expense of 
the young officers intended for the mili- 
tary service of Indio.’*— Now this accu- 
sation he wholly denied, notwithstanding 
what had been hinted by* the Deputy 
Cluurman ; and here he must observe, 
that his hon. friend (Mr. Hume) mistook 
him altogether, when he spoke of his (Dr. 
Gilchrist's) readiness to enter into a con- 
tract, to instruct the young men at so 
much a head. (A iatigh.) He liad never 
said any such thing. His great object 
was to have proper cstablishmenis, in 
which the Oriental languages c'Ould be 
acquired, in every part of the empire. He 
w'ished to sec institutions of lliat descrip- 
tion created in Dublin, in Edinburdi, in 
I.uiidon, Ac , so that a young might 
receive iiiNtriiction in the Q]^|ni lan- 
guages, under his ow'n roof, t||pfwere; 
therefore it was clear that be was looking 
for no exclusive benefit for himself. He 
wanted no jobs— he detwlcd jobs of every 
description^; and, he thanked God, he was 
in such a situation, ns rendered itAiinne- 
cessary for him to hunt for places, for 
licnsions, or for any thing of the kind. 
Jlie author of these strictures went on to 
say : ** At tlie age at which ca^ts usbatly 
come out, they have barely liild time to 
perfect those acquirements which ore In- 
dispensable to the i>tatioBd||nr nro likely to 
hold tlirough life ; an£q[rwo|fJd» in our 
opinion, be veiy inexpedient to make tlie 
little opportunity tliey enjoy, of prose- 
cuting European study, less. But a m- 
nous objection to the measure is its iitm- 
ficacy ; and, notwithstanding the b^;h 
ipnse Mr. Hume entertains of Dr. Gil- 
christ’s tuition, we liave no licsitodon in 
asserting, that he could qualify Hludooi- 
tanee s^olars only at an enormous expen- 
diture of time, as coropared with wliat 
would be required in this country, even if 
be qualified ibcm at all| wbich wa should 
atrongly doubt t for ft should be known, 
3 H 2 ^ that 





tbai wtLpmkMit^hm cai«b}&4i0<l''ilM*jMt« 
ooiDfimiifo utUitgr of tho kiad.of Htii» 
doeirtatiMT by tHm ; ami that a^veiy 

dlifiifatil iliaiBct is Jieceamry to comiamiS- 
cMa with Uia large majority of fhe pofiula^ 
lioii, aod particularly with the anilitary 
0laia.**-N*Ila read thaw obaervatioiM now, 
because be would have occawon to refer 
to iliem, at length, by and by ; and ha 
Inped tbo military officers from Madras, 
or elsewhere, would remain in court, and 
attend to the documents which he would 
produce, in opposition to tite assertions 
eontainid In tlie paragraph which he had 
just quoted, llie writer proceeded to 
state : The necessity ef acqOiring this 

knowledge somewhere is admitted by ail ; 
but a capital error seems to have been 
committed by the opponents of Mr. 
Hume's motion, in takine it for granted 
that it is actually obtuined. The Chair* 
man indeed argues, that to say tliat the 
officers weiv negligent, and did not use 
diligence to acquire a language, a know- 
ledge of which was so imiioitant in the 
discharge of their military duties, was a 
very pointed libel upon the army of India." 
Nuw it would appear by what followed, 
that thia very species of JilKrl hud gone 
fordi to India, had gone through the w'liole 
military service, by means of an article in 
the Government Gassetie. What must Mr. 
Hume or himself feet, were officers, know- 
ing their opinions on this subject, and be- 
lieving that they had been libelled by the 
promulgation of those opinions, to call on 
them in a threatening manner, perhaps with 
a horsewhip in tlieir hand? (iMUffhter.) 
There was an instance, lie believed, whero 
a Mr: Clarke, who had overhauled a Court 
c»f Direptm for highly improper conduct, 
was thiw wreatened. Mr. Wilhraham de* 
clared that he would horsewhip Mr. Clarke, 
but the latter was too strong to permit such 
an indignity. Now bo (Dr. Gilchrist) was 
not a very strong man ; hut if any of those 
who thought tliemselves aggrie\ed by his 
honest eiporition of Ills sentiments, came 
to him armed with a horsewhip, be would 
shoot hia assailant through the head at 
once (iaugfuer) ; so he warned them not to 
molest liith, llic writer in the Gotvrn* 
mmt Gfuettef it would be seen, argued 
against himself in the very ncit paragraph, 
and also spit fortli what the Chairroon had 
danondnated <*a pointed libel upon tho 
army of India." He said, Notwith* 
Hjnding this, we are rather afraid that the 
sHmy baa been very much neglected of 
hite ycara^ and that the risir.g raemliers of 
the military service are impe^ectly grount^ 
ed in the knowledge of the language m 
the country. We do not attribute tlii% 
however, to any lack of seal or diligence, 
hot to another obvious cause-— tlie want of 
the means of study/' Tliis was perfectly 
true. 'J1i« subaltern could not prosecute 
Iris atudiot in the Oriental languages, iu 


cAMcqaenee of the sranT^of pecunfaey 
means in India. It mi^/* oontiiMied 
this writer, ** be saki indeeil, that tbia is 
scarcely recoitd labia with the fact ; that the 
foeiKties of acquiring a ronveraancy wiiii 
the languages of India have been ^uch 
augmented of late yean, and that there is 
now no scarcity of elementary books, or 
compatent instructors. This aw be graut*- 
ed ; hut how is a cadet to avail himself of 
the existence of either, when the salary of 
the latter would swallow up half his allow-, 
ances, and the co>t of the necessary books 
would be equal to a year's purchase of the 
remainder? Besides, a young man, on 
first joining his corps, is nut likely to feel 
mudi inclination to apply ; the opportuni- 
ties and aids of sober study are not within 
his reach ; and he lias no lielping band to 
lend him over the first impediments of the 
course." Here it was admitted, that ** tbo 
opportunities and aids of sober study are 
not within tho reach of the young officer 
in India;" an admission which militated 
strongly against ilie idea of studying to 
much advantage in that country. (Hear/) 
lliiH statement was not his * it liad ap- 
peared in the government paper, and it 
spoke volumes in favour of the principle 
w'hich he was anxious to have adopted. 
He was accused of being an egoitsi; but, 
when he was attacked, what else could he 
do, except refer to what be had himself 
performed ; and thus prove, by tlic uner- 
ring test of experience, that bis views were 
as sound us they weie disinterested* And, 
after all, the Court of Diiectors were the 
greatest egotists in the world. What was 
their conduct , wdien they came before the 
proprietors, and requested their votes? 
Did they not recommend themselves by a 
reference to pa^t services ? Did they net 
say, in turn, ** I have acted in such a ca- 
pacity, in such a place ; my elutions have 
been honoured with approlration ; my ex- 
perience is such, that I am confident I 
could manage your affairs satisfactorily ?" 
And was it not on these grounds, tkiia 
egotistically put forth, that they were raised 
to tlieir high situation? Was he then, 
when this was tlie case, to^lio sneered at as 
an egotist, he stood forward, and 

declared wha01>^olaims to support were— - 
claims which he tibtild substantiate even 
from their own records, and from the acts 
of their own government abroad ? ** We 
think," (continued the writer in the Go* 
vernment Gazette^ for gentlemen had he. 
ootne thoughtful in India, since the pres* 
waa a little more free than it bad bWn; 
indeed, even the judges of Bombay were 
growing thoughtful)— therefore, it it not 
wonderAil, if be [the young man] con- 
tents liimself with such chance phfq^ as 
he cannot dispense with, and nei9 be- 
comes acquainted with the language oi 
India, ao as to communicate, beyoira the 
word of conunand, wUb those under Ids 
authority." 





witliQilljr/* Whm» tewWied t» 
vmilieoIBctfrof Madi»^«nd 0otBtef» 
when «iich m ftsiemctti as this wm niadaf 
Why did they not come ferwerd end de- 
clare it was all a mistake? Why did they 
not prove that they -irere well acquainted 
frith the native languages^ and that they 
were perfectly capalilc of perfonning such 
and such fanctkms with ahility and eflSd* 
ency? “ lliif applies however," ob- 
served the writer of the article, " only to 
the junior membeia of the service; some 
of their seniors liavc had tlic benefit of in- 
struction in the College of Foi't Willmni, 
and a still greater number at Baraset ; an 
estahlisbroenC a hicb, vtith all its vices, was 
einincmly serviceable in fitting the cadets 
for tlieir military duties, and rendering 
them* after tlieir wild career had ceR<>ed, 
liJghly efficient officers : prepared not only 
to comm u ideate freely with the native of- 
ficers and soldiery, hut able to understand 
tlicir character, and appreciate tlieir feel- 
ings. It is an idle iidstake to suppose 
that the study of langusges acquires words 
alone; it unavoidably at-qiiires, what is 
vastly more material, the tliouglits of the 
people by whom those languages are 
s|>oken." Now his most anxious desire 
was, to give to ** the junior members of 
the service'* such an insight into the native 
languages, before they left tins country, as 
would render comparatively easy their per- 
fect acquirement of those languages, when 
they had arrived in India. The learned 
gentleman then adverted to the malversa- 
tions by directors of a variety of joint- 
stock companies, iiilfi ai guiug the neccssiiy 
of ciauiin.ition into the eouduct of direc- 
tors of all companies. It was, he con- 
ceived, for Uic proprietors, as sliurclioldera 
ill this Coiiiptiny, to look ofller their own 
iiilerestow This had not always been the 
case. If tfiey had done their duty pio- 
perly, at a jieriod somewhat remote, tliere 
would have lieeii no Board of Control at 
this day. The proprietors were Uie legi- 
timate Board of Control. This was, per- 
bapa, tbe only Company in which a select 
few swalluwrc^ all the loaves an<l fishes ; 
whilst the many received only tJie offal, 
which a certain per-centugi^ould secure, 
with neither^ risk nor troul||k 9 in various 
tidier ways, 'riiough this was, as die Com- 
pany was formed, a prescriptive and legal 
figlit, yet be held it, morally, to be an im- 
position. It was most unfair tliat the few 
akoidd secure all the loaves and fishes to 
themselves, whilst the mere refuse was left 
to the proprietors. After die /ions bad 
taken what they deemed to be dicir share, 
the proprietors, as iht JocJrals, were allowed 
to possess themselves of a little. The 

slo3lqi^ula(ioiis, and read from an Eng- 
lish newspaper a long report of some pro- 
eetdi»|» in an American courL He also 
itffiind to the exposures made by Mr, 


CliBlke»of^Lhadhik ■ i»tiaAbfmv<be^ 
•erred, uoftMi cUrtied, as^n iiMaMr of sot 
jRoacb, that «rvitttrshipt,«adiialitps^ and h 
varieQr of other shipe, were positively shld 
in the maiket, persons ccmnccted wMi 
this Cbmpany. He did 'iiot' assart the 
feet, hut be knew it bed been stSSad in thh 
papers— whether truly oV’ net he eoold 
not tell. Mow, if an oath were not token 
to tbe contrary, tlieiflwas in his ophiioih 
no moral turpitude in the act. lndeed> he 
did not know but that ail posts and places 
ought to be sold fur the benefit of sfiefety*; 
provklcd that, as in the army, chitrcHfniid 
state, tliose who made tlii^^iui’chases were 
ascertain^ to be qualiiira for the situa- 
tion. llicy would be mudi mOre rich 
men than tla^y were if this system were 
adopted ; fur it ha<l gone abroad, tliat tho 
Dirci'tors iiod fiom jt!*,000 to j^2O,OO0 
per annum, on an average, uf patronage; 
He did not mean to Kuy that tliis was really 
the casi*, hut he knew that it waa thus ^ 
stated. This was the reward given to them 
fur managing the Cumpiiny's husifiess ; 
and cortiiinly it was the lion*s share, wKh 
a vengennee. In his opinion, the putw 
chose or sale of those situations Imd not 
half the moral turpitude in it, that Wds 
connected with the act of inundating Bri- 
tish India aimiially with hundreds of ig- 
norant functionaries, or adventurers; who, 
if previously qualified by exaniiliatioiis>to 
purchase their places, would become infi- 
nitely more efficient servants and subjects 
of tlie Company, than the great majority 
of tliosc who had never yet been put to 
the test of a fair trial in tins country ; the 
only one, in fact, where the elements of 
future proficiency, and habits of pentever. 
ing industry, could most advant|p»>usly be 
acquired by nineteen out of nraoty per- 
sons who went to India. At present tliey 
sent out young men, ignorant of the lan- 
guage, ignorant of the country, ignoraiic 
of the bu|>itH, nianners, and feelings of 
those amongst whom they were to reside, 
individuals tlius situated were luamfwlly 
unfit to siiperiiitend tbe Company's efiairs. 
Did any man ever enter into the pivdea- 
sion of the Jaw, of physic, or of the 
church, without undergoing a Vigid 'cws- 
minatiun, after much prev ious stiuly ?<*>* 
Undoulitcdly not. Andj^^ffiat pvinetpie, 
which bad been found tO^qierate beoefi* 
cially with respect to those prcftlpdonHr 
would surely he found exceedingly useftib 
if applied to tbe candidates for 
mem under that Company, of which tbl^ 
tbe proprietors of Eo^lndia stbek, were 
ffie members. If, in this country^ ih^ 
^v« to a young man, at a vary esviy,egi^ 
even the elementary peru i^rtetieel 
Oriental know'ledge, they would do e 
great deal of service to the indiriduel sent 
out lo India, and to themaclvcs. 'ibis wns 
the proper mode of proccnOing.; for he 
knew| ftom exporienet. Diet indoOry wes 

not 
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not JtMy tolie iMquii«d in India. ' Tbat 
line Gompatijr** ferene were btave, no man 
could doubt for a moment; they per- 
formed tlieir military duties admirably; 
.but tliat the officers, speaking generally, 
underafeood the language of those wliom 
they commanded, he denied. He did not 
blame them, however : it waa the system 
which lie iiad to blame. That system had 
been going on for e^t years ; and though 
orders, on this momentous subject, had 
been sent abroad from this country, they 
appefhed to have been treated as dead let- 
terdt^tbey were never acted upon. Gene- 
rally. wheu behave lectures, or, as some 
w'ould say, wlIRn he preacbedHIa sermon, 
be always carried a sort of brie^with him, 
lest, ill the multiplicity of objects which 
his discourse embraced, ho might chance 
to forgot any thing of importance. — 
(The learned proprietor then referred to 
a work which be held in Ins band, called 
** The Tuitionary Pioneer,**}-— In conse- 
quence of Ilia reports, published in this 
work, some alterations bad taken place In 
die scbolastic instruction of those who were 
destined to proceed to India; and he was 
induced to believe that the institution of 
the London University would lead to still 
more extensive changes. Rigid examina- 
tions were now the order of the day at the 
Rritish univenities, and «t most of the 
(Millegiate, or otlier literary institutions in 
the United Kingdom; in all the higher 
professions, ilicludiiig divinity, law, physic, 
xiiilltury and naval tactics, &,c. He must 
here be allowed to observe, IcMiking to the 
mode of education which pi evaded in this 
country, that the English had abused a 
dead language, and prevented it fnnn be- 
coming a living one. There was scarcely 
a country to which an individual could go, 
where he did not Hnd a lawyer, a medical 
man, a clergyman, or a man of letters. 
Well, if the person visiting tliot country 
were not acquainted witli the language, 
wliat course must he pursue? Why, let 
him speak to any of those individuals to 
whom he had alluded in Latin, as a 
Scotchman would. pronounce that tongue, 
and he would be* perfectly understood ; 
but/ if the foreigner wera addressed in 
Latin, as it is ]>ronounccd by Knglislimen, 
he would not know the ineaiiiug of the 
person who sjaike to him. Much, there* 
.fore# jit was evident, depended on the cor- 
rect pronunciation of a language. If tlie 
ARpifing remarks on a knowledge of 
^mmdi were worthy the notice of British 
officers, how much more must they be- 
come so, were llindoostanee substituted 
for that militaiy' tongue of tlie Western 
WorU ; since the latter was equally, nay, 
snftnitely pioro useful, in the eastern he- 
4ai|isphere, to every public functioiuiry, 
without exception, and in cases of hourly 
^lecorreiice theif, night and day, in all 
the official and private vrolks of life. It ' 


,woa fehded by Bmdllet^* ifv bfh idMO]^ wf 
. Geoige H., that ofi tbe niglit wbidb pre- 
ceded the battle on the hci{^ of Abtre- 
hom, General Wolfe and his army, who 
were miling down the river St. Lawrence 
in tlie dark, were saved from eventual de- 
feat by the readiness of an English officer, 
who replied so skilfully to the challenges 
of the Kpencli sentinels, that they mistook 
the British troops for a French detachment, 
and suffered them to pass. 'Hie historian 
remarked, tliat the consequence of disco- 
very, at that moment, would have been 
the total destruction of the army. Here, 
in the history of their own country, was 
an instance w'hcre a British officer was 
enabled, by being well acquainted with 
the Flench Jangiingc, to save the whole of 
the army to which he was attached. Here 
was an instance which shewed, in the 
plainest manner, the utility, nay, the ne- 
cessity, of having their officers skilfully 
iiistructcd in the Hindoostanee dialect, 
which was so generally spoken in India. 
This one solitary fact — (u fact, however, 
on a grand scale}— was as good as a thou- 
sand ; because, though it bad occurred but 
once in a century, in Europe, It might, 
under the peculiar circumstauces in which 
we were placed, he of daily occurrence in 
India. That interesting fact should teach 
the rulers of British India a great moral 
lesson, of daily application in that valua- 
ble empire; where adequate proficiency in 
the native liiriguages was the one thing 
most needful, to render every other official 
and local qiialiriaition truly valuable to 
Its possessor, or to hi#* employers, wbetlicr 
they be, in that capacity, kings, compa- 
nies, practitifiners of any description, or 
common commercial adventurers. If the 
Duke of Wellington, the present com- 
mandcr.in-chtef, were to prmiosc that a 
ifemher of French or GerUnn officers, 
whom he hnd met on the Continent, should 
be entrusted with commands in tJie Bri- 
tish army, although they did not under- 
stand a word of the English language, 
w'OLild such a proceeding be tolerated ? If 
he nominated foreign officers as ensigns, 
&c. in our army actuallffiji^ the field, on 
the faiUi of^wir afterwards learning to 
mangle oudHurder our mother tongue, 
would, couloT or should ho lie permitted, 
under a w’dl-regtiloted government, to act 
BO absurdly ? The thing was impossible; 
and yet the Company were in the daily bi- 
bit, through their Executive Couit^^of com- 
mitting a Similar offence, against common 
sense and common prudence, with tespect 
to their native army, lliey w*ere oODoiafilly 
sending out young men to command com- 
panies in India, who were not able to ddl 
for the most ordinary thing they wanted iq 
the native language. Was it not nffilt ab- 
surd to send out persons, who were not 
qualified for the p^ormance of the duties 
that devolved on them? One mosl ''la- 
mentable 
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ipeaMde divttaistincf :ira^ 
cadeip, wiiocmae iniflfBrlii^IfnRwdMtefl^, 
wen the mostjksj^ md idl»t>r hit pupils. 
Aiul why was this? it eras^hecauvc they 
were the sons or nephews of individuals 
high in tlmt court, or the relations of the 
lo% arh^pcracy, or connected with very 
rich people. They, therefore, did not deem 
it necessary— 'tlicy thought it below their 
dignity— to apply themselves to study ; of 
course, they made the least progress of any 
of his pupils in the acquisition of the na- 
tive languages ; though, from the nature 
of their appointments, there rested on them 
a moral obligation, far greater than that 
whicli applied to Uic infantry, to acquire a 
knowledge of the Oriental dialects. It 
should 1^ observed, that every private in the 
native cavalry had been, or was, a gentle, 
man ; he spoke the language of a gentle- 
man ; and great must Lie liis surprise, when 
an English officer came out with a language 
which miglit he compared to that of Wap- 
ping or Billingsgate, placed in opposition 
to wliat would be taught at a respectable 
seminary. Tlie very grass-cutters amongst 
the natives expressed themselves in a clear 
and good style. What then must the pco* 
pie, with whom tlic English officers had 
to converse, think of the race of young and 
of old jargonjsts? What must they think 
of officers who, after tliirty years* residence 
in India, could not speak the language 
moderately well, not to say fluently ? He 
should like to have a few of these gentle- 
men under his liands for a short time.-— 
latwA . ) To shew what sort of a know* 
ledge air the 'native hiiiguage some of these 
officers possessed, lie would relate a story 
which would make the court smile. The 
.word phaordea meant to blow, to puff," 
flec., and came from phoo^ the natural ef- 
fort, and kurua, ** to make," which were 
compressedlinto tliat word. It happened 
that, in the course of his Oriental studies 
one morning, ho had applied himself to, 
and masterf^ the derivation, of this nord. 
He happened to dine the same dqy with a 
oolontd who had been for many years in 
the Cofnpany*ji service, and be was much 
surprised wksp heard him call out to 
a servant, who^ he wisli^ to blow the 
fire, ** Funk, you rascal, afck!" instead 
of Phoonky j}h&onk /’*— “ »low, blow !*’ 
(laughter,) He could hardly believe that 
this old officer had buhstituted funk, 
funk," Ibr tlie word which he had been aiiiu 
lysing all the ikioming.j,^ Such, however, 
weaibefaet; and be be^ to think that a 
few months of stndy in India had placed 
him. at the bead of the aimjr, W faras pbi- 
Jb^^bgical knowledge went. , If, as he bad 
observed, the Duke of Wellington 
were^ffintNl to nominate young fordgn 
offiolp to commands in the British army, 
on the faith of their cultivating tlie Engli^ 
language .afterwards, was it possible to 
deny mt aieh a proceeding would be 


fimught with mitihiinnitte cooiMuendoi? 
It .oonld wot be doubled) end solh 
eonsequences were oecesioned by the eoti-* 
duct at preaent adopted in senditig out 
young men to join the Indian army ; they 
did not understand the languagdi^f tlie 
natives, and the natives were equally igno- 
rant of English. It was proper to expose 
those errors ; but the misfortune of the 
matter was this, ’*thdl when an individual 
like himself endeavoured to shew the atro- 
city of such measures, he was scouted as a 
malignant leveller, or a solf-iiiterestA rep- 
tile, at least; and, as he had before re- 
marked, he ran no smallj^ of a horse- 
whipping, *for telling the^riith. But he 
would take care of those gentlemen witit 
whips— tliat was his look-out. Every dog 
had his day ; and, as the world went, the 
radical dugs appeared likely to have Ibeir 
day ; for the MncSt/cophants of the Holy 
Alliance were now branding one of the 
cabinet ministers, as the erch-radltal of 
Euro]ie. The lion. Company tliemselveB 
adorned tlie list of radical rcforiners ; they 
were the greatest levellers and reformers 
in the world, and lie would prove it. Sitice 
the time uhen they first went to India, 
they had effcctunlly levelled the srIsCoeracy 
of that country— they lud rased it to >|hw 
ground; and, he must coflfessi with the 
greatebt possible advantage to many mil- 
Hons of subjects who were now undertheir 
dominibn . ( Hear / ) For perfecUy 

sure, from the experience ^ich he had 
liad in India, that the people of that coun- 
try were iii a much worse situMinn under 
tliC native aristocracy Chan they were under 
the Company's management. 

This must ever he the cane, provided tfieir 
adniinibtralion of the aflairs of Ifidki was 
founded on justice, and that higli sense of 
honour, which should fill the breast of 
every conqueror, Uiough the history of the 
world proved that such principles were 
not iinfreqpentl y forgotten. They had the 
)diysical force of the natives at their com- 
mand; let them, in addition, do every 
thing that tended to win their liearts ; and 
they might rest oHsiircd that the people of 
India would not dc'ien'tlie interests of flie 
Company in ogy cmerglncy. EvenS^tliat 
engine, which was lately considered so 
dang^ous, he meant a free press in Indbl, 
bi*gan to be viewed with a less hoi|i]e«ye. 
He was perfectly convinced, if tbb press 
were placed on tlie seme footing in India 
as it was in England, that, insteiSl ofv)oi|||f 
the Company mischief, it would^ on the 
contrary, effect great good. A recent' la- 
mentable event would not have oeeinted', 
had a free press existed. GovCjrftnient 
would have been told that m^leMaiitidr- 
cumstances liad happened; ttuimarings, 
where there waa^any ground of complaint, 
would have gone abiOad ; and means would 
have been taken to avert mischief. He was 
' aorry.that, when ha last spoko on this me^ 

lancholy 





lancboly mtUcct, he bod inisrepretenftd 
•n iDdmdtuu» the lBtor|iro(er who ecled 
on that occoftion. He had since been to|d| 
that the interproter had nothing to do with 
the business— that the parties confessed 
their gdSlt— and that, tiierefoie, no blame 
could be altAcbcd to him. AVhat, how- 
ever, he really meant to soy was, that 
the origin of Uie mischief ar^ from the 
conduct of the individual officially con- 
nected with the battalion, in not explain, 
itig to the men the necessity qf submih- 
fiion, and the impossibility of Govenu 
rneiit doing more Hum they had done. He 
thought, thcrc^e, he had a right to as- 
sume that therc^as some defect here. W ith 
proper care, he conceived, the qitastrophe 
might liavoibc^n prevented ; for he knew, 
that though the natives were, in some in. 
stances, preci)>itate, yet they hecatne trac- 
table if coolly reasoned with. He w.as 
lijm'self, at one time, in a district, in the 
midst «f riotQ]^ r^nts, and one of them 
even had his sword lifted for the ptirpohc 
of cutting him down. At that moment 
he called on tlie enraged native to desist, 
and lie Immediately obeyed ; he then 
heor^ ^hnl the |ieople liad to complain of 
•«-the ^evance was at once redressed, and 
qdietrte wl^ restored. He felt quite sure 
that much h^hief, nay, that bloodshed 
was caused, in consequence of the goue- 
ral ignoranoe of native languagt* un- 
der which Europeans laboured. [The 
learned meififtcr then quoted some passages 
from a panegyric on the Duke of York, 
suhjoining 4 iome reflections, at w hit'll the 
impatience of tlic court was inanifested by 
loud cougl]ing and stamping ] If (con- 
tinued the learned proprietor^ gentlemen 
imagine that they can, by this noise, prc. 
vent me from going on, they never were 
more mistaken in their lives. 

Mr. S. Xhxon^*' It is all approbation.'* 
— M laueL) 

br. Gilchrist cUTcd not whether it was 
approbation Or disapprobation ; but, till he 
was called to^^bfder by the Hon. Chair- 
man, there he would stand. — (He then 
proceeded to -comincnt on the acts of tlie 
depandd Duke.) W 

A|tJ[Ion. l^metor /amidst much 
noise),—** I rise to order, 9otbing but the 
patience and loyalty of this court Urould 
iiavc allowed gentlemen to listen so long 
to which have nothing to do witli 

thdmmon before us.*' 

^l^l^^chrisl oputend^df that what he 
stating had the nearest conliec- 
iioD' wftli the subject under discussion. 
He was shewing the proprietors tliat even 
a late^yal jCKike was tt reformer, and dis- 
abuses wherever he found 
Thi^ tn> tliought, was giving the 
a Ipcod lesson ih the very highest 
the coumiy could affonl. 

* t*®®*** I have taken the chair 

Oftjy Ibf.ji pmmeut, iii the temporary oh- 


■pACC of the Cholrnifi. Placed in this 
tuationi I must ttf^lbat I think it would 
be better if the learaed pii|itietor would 
abstain from these ineleifunt topict, and 
coniine himself to the queiUoa h^ore the 
OpHirh The sooner he gets bock to the 
real subject of ddbate the better.^ (ffenrf^ 
Dr. Gilchrist ddd, there was* one sub* 
jedt connected with Uiis day's busioess on 
which he must say a few woMs. It had 
cost him six long .weeks before he could 
get nine names signed to the requisition^ 
which had caused the proprietors to be 
called togetlior. Various were thevixcuses 
made by ditlercnt gentlemen to whom lie 
had applied. One said, ** do you think I 
would cut my own throdt by putting my 
name down, and thu< ofTciiiikng thq di- 
rectors^" Another declined on acebunt 
of the expense. Now he did "not know 
what expense was alluded to. tf it were 
for rcricsiunonts, he certainly did not par- 
ticipate ill them. All the expense be put 
the Company to was for a glass of water. 
Sipnc other gentlemen declined ai|^ing» 
on account of the supposed reapodSdlity 
of the subscribers for the ^aent 

forth. Others disliked td ^peordNt Uiey 
might be considered ringleadeta of re- 
form — and some pleaded ignorant^ of the 
subject. In short, any specious' subtiqr- 
fuge from the frown of the poWersthat 
be was resorted to. Some of the special 
pleaders, who advocated the cause of the 
Court of Directors, would probably In 
the course of this very debate get up and 
assert, that those who refused to sign tliO 
piopositions, did so becausfj^tt||y consS^ 
dered them unreasonable atufiall 
far, however, from that b^iug the fact, 
not a man to Ids knowledge dissented fVom 
the justice or elpediency of a tingle mea- 
sure proposed. They refused, because, 
aithey stated, they did no^ ch ^||N n e to come 
forward as (lart of a forlorn hope. But f 
forlorn ho|)e ''might he successful at last • 
it might be useful in storming a botl^ 
of error, or makings breach*! iranysUtffig 
hold, where corruption might cfmpSjl to 
exist. He feared, however, me gregt 
body of proprietors of^,th^|^urtv^wa|9e 
looking up jor favours to tie dispose of 
by the behind the hpr; 

therefore, were more 
efforts for the general iMMicfit than tfaej 
would otherwise have been. Borne pro- ' 
prictors, he lielieved, bad absolutoly fO** 
ccived favours-nipnd were, of oonioe^ lo 
bound and fottered In the adannfOfiiio 
chains of gratitude, that they could itpt 
oppose i^ptdPbvnofactors. 
admitted, wai^a beautiful virtue, 
led to servility, it became a vice, 
learned proprietor proceeded ^ <d»erv^ 
tlukt lie bad been described iKwiP per- 
sons as nutd. And in what did bis mod* 
ness consist? It coos^pd in doing that 
which no other man in the court lypuld 
endeavour 



DeiaU ^ tie 

ffidai^rtoda had speiit jp«fn 
•f bi» life, an^ laid . W £iOiW$ In ac. 
4llinn^ a tborodgjh Inhij^ln into the native ' 
langiMi^ Hji* had worn a long bUek 
beard, black whiskers, and inustacIno|| 
he had bhuckencnl his hiir, and change 
hiB Euroj&n appearance as itfuch as he 
possibly could ; and this he did, in order 
that he might go moic freely amongst (he 
people, and thus ucc|ujre u proper Lnou'. 
ledge of their language. He kn.^w very 
weli, that if he published a book on the 
shbject, inquiry would be naturally made 
as to the author ; t^d, if it were ascer- 
tained, that the volume w.is the work of 
a young man, it would as imturally be 
observed, ** ,wjiat can he know nho'it the 
matter ?’* I'liorefore, lie adopted that 
course which was most likely to impress 
individiNils with the feeling that he was 
competent to the difliiult task, winch, at 
an early period, he had commenced in 
India. He had aUo been culled txfool; 
and BomC of tho<«e whom he asked to hU|m 
tlie rctf^tiisition said, ** do >ou think 1 am 
BUCh a fdol as to come forward for the 
public best take care of my- 

self** r^ow^ if folly consisted in not po-.- 
sessing ,what was called worldly wis- 
dom,** -then perhaps he was a fool — for 
he despiaiBd w'orldly wisdom ; he wa** not 
haunted by any such narrow principle; 
he ha4 none of it in his composition. 
Bi|t was lnck> for him, winie he was 
described us mad or foolish, that no man 
had reason to ])<nnt at him as a knave* 
lie belimead hU clmructcr w'as so far re- 
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lornr that there ^lould have l^en 
bn the proprietors the severe Vunishihent 
With w'hich the learned gent, has yiBited 
tliem — (/Tear /} I must rejieat, that from 
the commenoBtfient of bi« speech, lu^haM not 
said one wonl applicable to the propo»ition 
which ho has introduced. — (//car /) Apd 
really^ without meaning to give offence, 1 
wouUi, os a friend andean indivulua! much 
interested in the rt*gularity of the proceed- 
ings of this court, recommend to the learned 
piopnetor%ot to lire (he patience of his 
auditory, but to come to»the potVt at once. 
— (//car') There has been o complaint 
made, aiul 1 think very Jibitly, that gen- 
tlemen w'ue fiequontly weaned by mi\g 
dev iation^ from the subject |MS|}Osed fur 
discussion ; am! that, in consi^uence, the 
couit on such occasions becomes extremely 
tliin, when the merits of a question come to 
he decided on — >(//mr / ) I wish those me- 
rits to he decided in a court as full gs pos- 
sible, but I cannot expect mat gentlemen 
will attend fui the pin pose of giving tlieur 
votes on the meritH of a quc'dStin, when 
the whole day is consumed wUhjna^t^e 
which tins no lelevanry to 
Dr. O'l/c/ois/ ^id, be wos 
slicw', tlicit but for the system 
tion, much more would 
for the generii^ benefit ofrPb 
thsn lud been done, 0r 
w'hile that system existed. Abb he tobk 
this opportunity of declaring, that at tho 
very iir>*t election, even though lie were left 
alone, he would, if no better person oflered, 
endeavour to make a breach in that system 


nJOveiLffWI* what was called knavery, 
tliat nirliuman being could niuiit him w'ith 
any feeling of tlnit kind He had before 
stated. Ihiit the ('ourt of pirectors were 
the greatest egotists that ever existed, ond 
now he w^d add, that they were 
the RiO'it conytilfimatu in the 

world, They possessed the nostrum of 
selfkelectton (lie meant the house-list), hy 
Widcii thejr'coniiniied themselves in ofiicc 
as hSfig at they pleased. 

Mr.4SliiArtgon, to order — I appeal to 
C^irman, to stop Uiis extraor- 
d^ary deviation? What the election of 
dtraoton has to do wiUij|iMhing Hin- 
d^OHjtaniiee^ I really cannmonccive." — 
X^fnr/) ' 

' ' Tlic £%<|j^Oian.— I perfectly agree with 
tbtp hun. gent, as to the irregularity of the 
kpeacb legmed proprietor.— (//car /) 

I will vemiiFft-tp say, loafc' there lias not 
botn f aentence pronounced by (he learn. 

prbpdotor, since he gotjiiyi^eet, that 
|liO;toilched the subject whjclilffio court is 
'nlli^ble^ to discuss. In the situation in 
am placed, I feel myself under 
an biKalion to devote my time and at- 
’ tsbilbiarwltbout any feeling of impatience,^ 
totlte remarks which gentlemen may tliink 
1 a% very tinwilling to in- 
Uxmjt^ iUiy proprietor, Init 1 am extremely 
JiuUkJimrit, Vo)p. XKlIl. No. 135. 


of self-election He would do so, even 
if there were not a single vote for him,— 
{Disnpprol/aUun, ) lie w'as determined that 
cveiy revolving year, while he lived, 
should witFicss a reiterated blow from one 
battering-ram against tiuit helf-built liouso 
of Jeriilio, which hail alrOody too long 
existed as a mere prescriptive impos^llan 
on the pro]trictoru at large, w|io, hy a ftnv 
manly efforts in self- defence, w'ould sUon 
open a practical breach for the common 
good of every independent stockholder.— 
( Connderable vproar.)Jlk ^ certai nlytliouglit 
it WHS better to tell the difvetors his Uj^cn- 
tion to their ftccs, instead of kell|iifiig it 
concealed from them. He now caipu 
his Jir^t proposition, which 
be delihernteiy entertained withoimpitfhrig 
the Kinallest oftenco .to tlieir own' a|SciintPa 
rcpreseDt.itiveH: tho ime^ljon hers 
whedier this bpcctes of tfnovledge Immis 
be procured al.home or abroad. It mMi 
be said, ^bat they were not a delihe^lV# 
court ; that aswrtion he denied, anj l^ dieii 
they had an op^iortunity 
they were boutjd 

slate their opinions, as pkf 

could, to the executive 
in diipute was this, whe^icf 
to learn the Hipjtoosta^oo jSngug^ 

(bis couDti^ or m^liidia* On vm ^1^4^ 
3 1 V tkin 
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tion tie emleavour to throw vtkne 

;Whr€(i Uglit sbottid bo cxtnictc<d 
from'^oV portions , besides himself ; per- 
sons who hnil no Jntcrest in stating their 
opinion^ as they hail lionestlj^one. At a 
meting which todk place sotflrtime since, 
of what was called ** the Ijanguage In- 
stitution in aid of tiie Propagation of 
Ciiristiaiiity,** Lord Rexley, he believed, 
being in the chair, ftie following opinions 
were delivered on tins bubject: the Rev, 
Professor Lee was of opiniun, that the 
rudimcntl^of any,^foreign language could 
be acquired as well, and even better, in 
this country, than any whore else, even 
where it is currently spoken. And the 
reasons were, first, the difficulty of iin- 
derstandinjf a native tejchcr before you 
know sometliiiig of his Isiiguage; and 
that something therefore would, at all 
events, be better acquired first from one 
of your own couuti\mcn. Secondly, the 
difficulty of ecquiiing the technicalities 
of grammar in the Oriental tongues, in 
which they are so much more intricate and 
perplejting, especially to beginners, who 
very imperfectly understand these lan- 
guages. )le himself knew an in<<tancu 
of n gentleman, who, with nil Ins indus- 
try, and the aid of native tcacliers m 
India, took twelve months to acquire the 
syllabication of the Sanscrit, though the 
satno thing might, under a proper system, 
be acquire in England in a few weeks. 
Thirdly, a more lapid progress could be 
made here from philology and the philoso- 
phy «of language being better understood 
in England, where a better mode of teach- 
iig was consequently practised. And so 
many persons from abroad bad now' 
brought homo the true pronunciation of 
the Oriental tongues to this country, that 
no difficulty need any longer he felt on 
that head. Here also the climate is fa- 
vourable to a vigorous prosecution of stu- 
dy, us much as that of India is against it. 
Here, where copies of every useful work 
can soon lie muUiplictl by the press, the 
diligent student has extensive libraries at 
command ; wherei|^ abroad, books are 
tfiinW scattered, and difficult to reach.*' — 
W. l^Trant, Kstj., stvengly felt tlie 
great importance of young men, about to 
proceed to India, being mode acquainted 
with the languages, customs, and opinions 
of the people among whom they are going; 
jtliat fficy may not, from ignorance, shock 
iheir fnrejudices, outrage their feelings, or 
commit any of those excesses or impro- 
prieties, which, with a more perfect know- 
ledge of their character and of their speech, 
would be avoided.'*— -The Rev. H. Town- 
ley stated, that the Brahmans, who are 
vsiially had recourse to, as native teachers 
or pundits in India, take no care wbat- 
evw to teach tlieir pupils properly. To 
flatter them, and render themselves agree- 
idfle by tbeir complaisance, so as to retain 
their aitimtions, and draw their salaries. 


is the object of these oliscquious teachem. 
'I*hcy would rather applaud their pupil in 
an error* than contradict oT correct |||i|nB; 

" so tliat to make sure of their doing their 
(^ty faithfully, it is necessary to err oc« 
^ionally on purpose, in order to shame 
them if they do not correct the mistake. 
He was ciidblcd to state some remarkable 
instances which had lately occurred, of 
the advantage of studying the Eastern 
language in this Country. Xjctters had 
been recelkcd from Bengal, respecting 
Mr. and Miss Befard, in which the otlier 
Missionariis, who are the w ritcr«, say, that 
their knowledge of the languages had 
completely astonished all of them. Such 
was the proficiency of these two Indivi- 
duals. that in two months after their ar- 
rival in the country, they were able to 
open schools for instructing native chil- 
dren. Thus tlicy were able almost imme- 
diately to turn their talents to account, 
instead of wasting a long period in that 
<^mate, acquiring the pioper qualifica- 
tms. But if they liuil not been taught 
here previous to their departure, on their 
arrival in Indhi they would have found 
themselves uffiicted ivith three great dis- 
eases — deafness, duinimess, Iilindness, or 
what is equivalent to it, they could not have 
understood what they heard , they could not 
have deciphered what they saw, when na- 
tive books were picsented to tliem ; and 
they could not have spoken so as to be un- 
det stood by the people they went to teach. 
Instead of teaching they would have con- 
sumed their time, and wasted Uicir health, 
ill learning what they might have learned 
at home. Among other advantages of stu- 
d> ing the Oriental languages in Europe, 
It inspired the minds of tbo students witli 
an ardent desire to visit the countries 
>riicre they are spoken, and m commune 
mtli tlie people. Had nor the Tamil 
language been taught in Germany, the 
pious labours of Swartz would have been 
lost to the ivorld. Young men felt their 
hearts gladdened, and encouraged to- go 
forth, by knowing that tliey possesied 
the elements of* the language and would 
Ik* able to address a nativlT audience.*^ 
llie Rev, Gy. farther argued in favour 
of the elemflts of tiie Oriental languages 
being taught at home, because that pre- 
paratory knowledge enabled individuals 
to prosecute their studies during the long 
voyage to India. He also observed, that 
able tuition in several of the* Eastern 
languages might be procured in this coun- 
try, and expressed his opinion, that those 
who were Ifeginning the study of tbe 
Oriental languages, would jnake a nfpre 
rapid progress under an English, than a 
native instructor. .Here, then Tco^nue^ 
Dr. Gilchrist), were tlie opinidn^of a 
body of most intelligent men— persona 
of the highest reputation and charaoler 
for learning and morel worth— decidedly 
in favour of the principle winch he de- 
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fended. Indeed those opinions were so 
entirely accordant w{th bis own, that he 
almost siippoved that bis spirit had tn« 
spir^the {gentlemen who delivered their 
sentiments before tl»e ** LaiipuRp[c Insti- 
tution.'* l-le would next call the atten*. 
tion of the court to a letter 'tvhich bp bad * 
received from one of bis pupils, who was 
now serving in Indio, He held the ori- 
ginal of that letter in his hand, and any 
gontlemnn was welcoiue to inspect it, after 
lie had toi n otf the nninc of tlie writer ; 
because he uas unwilling to be uic* instru- 
ment of doing mischief to any man. He 
made this observation, because, on a for- 
mer occuaion, an illibeial attempt w'as 
made in that epurt (when lie hud no right 
to be present) to clia*'ge bitii niili the fa- 
brication of similar e|Mstles. Tin's accu- 
sation be hud eve* denied, did now deny, 
and would continue to deny, w bile he lived. 
He never fabric<ited a letter in liis life ; and 
he who made the accusal ion did so when 
lie was not so well acquainted with his 
(Dr, Gilchrist's) diuractei, as lie now w^ 
riie suspicion was quite uiiwoithy of those 
who barlamred it ; and, though he had 
powerful motives for paidoning the offence, 
It ^was one wliidi lie cuuld nut forget. — 
This circumstance, connected with another 
not less reprehcnsllile, the actor in which 
was a member of the executive bcnly, in- 
duced him to become a proprietor; be- 
cause be was at all times able and willing 
to look friend or foe boldly in the face. 
(Tlie learned proprietor tlicii read the let- 
ter referred to.) He hud here adduced 
two speciep^of evidence iti support of the 
propriety of acquiiing the rudiments of 
tlie Oriental tongues at home — the former 
furnished in England, the latter coming 
from India; and, by referring to the two, 
tliey certainly might arrive at the truth. 
He well knp|^ the character of the youii^p 
man who had written the letter which he had 
just read, and he w'as certain that he would 
■com to state any tiling which he did not 
believe; for he (Dr. Gilchrist) bad made 
it a rule, in all his lectures to his pupils, 
to teach them not to pm their fuitli on the 
sleeve of any, man ; not even to give cre- 
dit to what he himself told them, unless 
they were convinced that itj||uift founded 
in facU With respect to tlie second pro- 
position, he thougiit it was indispensably 
necessary, for the security of Britisli India, 
that candidates for official appointments 
bhould, b^ore their nomination by the 
Court of Dirediors, acquire at least the 
elements of the ^guage spoken by the 
people amongst whom they wsfo going tp 
lesiiie. Jt could not be asserted tha^such 
ipilniction was not attainable in England. 
Thera yrerc, on the contrary, many places 
in tbUpoqntry, where the dements of the 
Oriental languages could be acquired. It 
mil^be saidf that the pleasures of the me- 
tiupcdii would prevent them from making 


any progresa ; but they had on antjdata dl' 
band^ would enbctuBlly^t^UikepMjl 

that danger. If rigid examinations wera' 
instituted, if rigid testSv were exacted, if 
young men» licfore they received theii ap- 
pointments, ijgp'e obliged to answer satis- 
factorily, suah a system would • remove 
eveiy reasonable ground of fear. Amongst 
other establishments which lie hoped would 
soon he opened fur ilu|^ study ot the Ori- 
ental languages, was the Londou Uiiver- 
bily. He trusted tifit a professor “ip of 
tlie Oriental languages would foun a pait 
of the institution. (The learned proprietor 
then proceeded to eulogise certain socie- 
ties and iiulividuah ) 

Mr. — ** i order. 1 beg 

leave to observe, that the leariie(kt)roprietor 
is consuming, moat uselessly, the time of 
thcaiuit; his speech is rather an adver- 
tisement loi dilVerent iicadeinies, where 
persons may learn the Oriental languages, 
than an argument on the question we have 
been convened to discuss ; the whole fore- 
noon, which is very important to many 
geiilleinen present, h<ii been consumed to 
no purpose. {Hear!) 1 appeal to you, 
Sir, to put an etui to this irregularity, if 
the feelings of the learned proprietor him- 
helf w'ill not prompt him to do so **— • 
{Hear f) •v 

Col. I/. Siniihupc’^** I conceive that tha 
bon. pruprieloi who spoke last is himself 
out of order, in inteirupting the leornod 
doctor; who, however devious lio may 
have been in the beginning of the discus- 
bion, IS now speaking directly to the p^t; 
which was, whether Oriental instriilnon 
can, or cannot, be procuicd in this coun- 
try ?" 

Mr. S. Huon—*^ I think the learned 
proprietor is perfectly in order ; for how 
are we to know where those great advtin- 
tages aie to be found m thib country, if 
the learned proprietor does not tell us ? I 
think wc ou^ht to thank him for his infer* 
matiou." 

The Chairman-—^' I am of opinion that 
tlic hoti, proprietor in tliis instance is not 
out of order, and for this reason ; — one of 
the ohjcciiuiib taken to thhpioposition which 
he has brought forward is, the diffiepl|y of 
obtaining, in tins country, the instruction 
which he recommends ; and he is now ar-* 
guiiig, and endeavouring to shew that 
the necessary facilitieb do exist. Although# 
tlierefore, 1 am anxious that the learned 
propiietor should arrive, ab early he a 
can, at a conclusion ; yet 1 cannot say 
that, in this instance, he is out of order.” 

Dr. GUchrixt thanked (lie lion. Cliaimnau 
for hib decision. — Young men w-cre ai^pre- 
sent, it was said, sent out to India, vrithoujt 
any Oriental knowledge, on account 
the impossibility of procuring inairuction 
in thib country. Now he was,ai;gjuing UiOl 
such instruction might jmstly he corn* 
manded. There were various seminaries 
3 I i* in 
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in the vicinity of the metropolii, end in 
different perta of tlie country, where the 
elements of the Oriental languages were 
taught Ho had received a letter from 
Lord Robert Kerr, who was intimately 
connected with the ** Scottish Military 
Academy,'* which had been recently esta- 
blisfied in Edinburgh ; and he was proud 
in the opportunity of informing Scotch- 
men, resident in London, that, in the ca- 
pital ^ their nativ^city, there was an 
institution, where every description of 
knowledge might he acquired. — (The 
learned gentlerndn then began to dihite 
ii|K>n the mode of instruction at this aca- 
demy.) 

The ChcArman * — “ Tlie learned proprietor 
will allow rne to say, tliut this is very much 
in the nature of an advertisement. {Ileai /) 
If he confined himself to stating, that the 
Oriental languages were taught at this ])ar- 
ticular institution, he would have lieen in 
order; hut he is certairdy out of order when 
lie reads an entire prospectus.** {Jlfar f) 

Dr. (iilchriAl was sorry that he had been 
oat of order. After some further remarks 
upon the same academy, and upon the 
London University, the lion, proprietor 
came to his third proposition. lie was 
very well uwart^of vnrioits objections that 
might be tnade to it, but be was neverthe- 
less prepared to answer the whole of them. 
Byery one must he convinced, that it was 
il^eh for the safety of nil '•tates, rather to 
pmvent than to punish crime ; and it wms 
ccrtiiinly mehineholy to contemplate the 
number of assaults, homicides, and mur> 
dera, whit'll liacl been occasioned in Tiuh.i, 
from inability to spcsik to the people, or to 
comprehend what they said. To bhevv 
what mistakes an European, wdio went out 
to India, in a civil, military, or mercantile 
capacity, without a knowledge of the lan- 
guage, was likely to commit, he would 
state what had occurred to himself; and 
he hoped thify would take it on tlie vera> 
city of a man, who would scorn to tell a 
lie. He had not been long in India, wlj^en 
a native, who w'as ilien his servant, used 
language w’hicli, in bis ( Dr. C\) igno- 
rnnee, be was led to'-tbink disrespectful. 
He asked the servant, Kis ne kiya f ** Who 
did it?** and the man answered, Tere 
glolavn nr kiyut “ Thy slave did the deed 
which, os a species of httnycr (for bo he 
viewed it), he resented, by giving the poor 
fellow such a blow as floored him on the 
ground, as fiat as a fioundcr, and dead as 
a herring. {Laughter) He here, through 
ignorance (for the eiprcssion was the very 
reverse of disrespectftil), ran the risk of 
being found guilty of manslaughter or 
murder. He immediately bled die man, 
and he was very happy when he saw him 
come to hiinsdf. lie ultimately iwo- 
vered, but he continued to spit blood for 
Mine time. Diia lie acknowledged as one 
0f his sins of ignorance. No gentleman, 


be was convinced, could go to India igno* 
rant of the language, without, in a very 
sliort time, reaping the fruita of that igno- 
rance, in a way similar to that whtiil'llO 
himself had done. 'Ihey would very soon 
find out, tiiot what he now said was founded 
in fact. But it might be alleged, that if 
this proposition were carried, it would bo 
the means of throwing an additional ex- 
pense on free merchants and free tnarintrs 
going out to India, which they could not 
well hear^ that it would lie imposing a 
fresh hiir^>n, where one already existed, 
lie was ready to admit, that this class* of 
person'*, if men of good clwructer, and es- 
pecially if they hud acquired a knowledge 
of the native languages, ought to be en- 
couraged, instead ul being depressed. But 
buiely the expense of in money (which 
would procure instruction in the elements 
of the language), and a few weeks of time, 
could be no cdijcct to the free merchant, 
who could ntfurd on account of pa- 

peis and fees at the 1 ndia- House ; and 
ttho was, at the same time, obliged to give 
£iiOOi) security for his proper conduct 
while resident in British Indio. Such 
initiatory studies might ultimately save 
the individual concerned, as well as the 
government, from a great deal of needless 
1 lll^ery and tionhle, lor mon'tlis and years 
afiei wards. Even the free manners, who 
paiil only .6*5 for their indentuie, and gave 
)(X) secnntv, would be great gainers by 
leal iiing rudiinentnl llindoustunce in Eng- 
land. Infoi Illation of this description would 
prevent tho.e who had acqniied it from 
coining in cullition with tiic constituted 
authorities, wliicii, in the absence of that 
sped. s of knowledge, they were very likely 
to do. No one w ho considered the subject 
coil hi, he thought, object to the propriety 
of the free merchant's acquiring a certain 
knowledge of tlie popular language, when 
it was recollected that ho was going to set- 
tle in the interior of the country. It might 
be argued, that the popular language of 
India, strictly speaking, was not Hindoos- 
tanee, because there were a variety of pro- 
vincial dialects in that empire. He ad- 
mitted that the llindoostaiiee language, 
though general, was not universal; nei- 
ther, be it observed, was the English lan- 
guage universal in the three kingdoms. 
Hiey had various dialects in these coun- 
tries : the Gaelic, the Erse, tlie Welsh, the 
Manx, &c., but the Englisli was the pr^o- 
minant langua^; aira, therefore, those 
who argued against learning Hindoostanee, 
because Uicre were other dialects in India, 
migh( just as well say, that because there 
were different dialects in this country, 
there was no use in studying the English 
language, for the puepose of enabling a ' 
man to pursue any profession to wfficb be 
might wish to ^vote his attentioiivi ' A 
knowledge of the HtndooslanCe, however, 
made the acquiremewl of the other lan- 

gusges 
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guoffM eomiNmitivtily euj ; and he could 
produce lettera from India, wbicli proved, 
that gentlemen who went out with what 
he dnied an analytic, synthetic, and indue* 
tive knowledge of the Hindoostanee, were 
able, in three months after, to learn the 
Bengal lee, or any oUier dialect with which 
they came in contact. If, therefore, any 
man proceeding to India with an elo* 
mentaiy knowledge of the Hindoostanee, 
could, in so short n tune, master any of the 
provincial dialects, did it nut g)carly sub- 
stantiate the necessity of receiving, at 
home, that preliminary instruction, vihicli 
he wished to be extended to all the Com- 
pany’s servants, civil and military ; and to 
ell those who, as free merchants or free 
mariners, visited our eastern territories? 
lie here begged leave to refer to a hook 
which had lately been published, to shew 
the necessity of individuals, connected 
with particular professions in Ireland, stu- 
dying the Irish language, winch wns ge- 
nerally spoken amongst the peasantry of 
that country. It woh there especial ly.^n- 
commended, that the Irish judges should 
cultivate the native tongue ; and it was 
stated that one of them had done so, to 
prevent him, in forming a judgment on 
any case, from depeiuliiig wholly upon an 
interpreter. This w'as a wise and prudent 
recommendation; and, if suiii a precau- 
tion were considered necessary in Iielaiul, 
how much more necessary was its adoption 
in England.^ lie would now proceed to 
tlie fourth proposition, which had. in some 
degree, been already anticipated, but not, 
in his view of the tose, notified properly 
to this court, according to promise. 'J'liey 
were, therefore, still so fur in the dark at 
present In noticing the course of exa- 
mination which had lK*en laid do\%n for 
young nicMi, not educated at llaileyhury, 
he would iiither extract the statement from 
their own authorised publication, ** Tfie 
JSasl^Iwiia lieffUter,** than from any other; 
but, as it was there a long story, and os 
they were all in tlie habit of reading that 
book, he might perhaps be allowed to give 
a more brief version of it, selected from 
anotiier quarter, as follows : — ** Those who 
have not studied at Haileybury,” which is 
no longer a sine qwi non, ^ being to un- 
dergo an examination by two professors 
from Oxford or Cambridge, specially ap- 
pointed for that purpose, the following 
are the prescribed tests of proficiency by 
which their acquirements are to be tried ; 
and it is necessary to premise, that in these 
a maximum and a minimum is fixed, the 
latter being indispensably necesam ; but 
those who prove themselves to oe pos- 
•etaed of the greater, being entitled to 
rank higher on Ibe list of appoiotmenta. 
MAtofOM : Creek. To read aome of the 
works of Homer, Herodotus, Demoadienea, 
or a Qraelt p]ay.->*‘ZrfUm. Part of Juvenal, 
Tadlm, Livy, and Cicero. —Histar^. Rus. 


leire Modem Europe, and Paley’a Evl« 
fiiknces «of Christianity.— gckmcc, Aridn 
4iieric, Algebra, Plane Trigonometry, 
Ltlgarilhnis, Mechanics, the four first and 
kixtii books of Euclid’s Geometry. 
fieral Reading. History, Geography, and 
Philosophy. — Oriental Literature. Hin- 
doostanee and Persian languages, lliese, 
however, being quite voluntary, and not 
strictly required even in the maximumt 
though it will be conbidered as n^tig Uio 
candidate a step ffiglier in the wlinr of 
merit. — Minimum: To read the Greek 
Testament, and pobscssk com potent know- 
ledge of, at least, two of the Greek and 
Latin authors, Elements of Arithmetic 
and Algebra, including Sitl^e Equa- 
tions.” Now it did not follow that he or 
others despised classical learning, when 
they asked to whut good end so niiicli of 
it was required in this instance? Why, 
ho wished to know, were they so anxious 
to entm the iiiimls of the young men going 
out to India with such a quantity of Greek 
and Latin, while (and most extraordinid^ 
was the fact) not a word was said about 
acquirements in tlieir own language? 
What was the use of all this cUisical learB« 
ing he could not conceive, unless it was in- 
tended to enable a gamecock, a captain at 
llai row, or some ratn am of Westminster, 
to play oil* occasionally a set of lol\y airs 
on Virgil's .Eoliati harp, nay, sptnetldng 
still worse perhaps from tlie pdatondieed 
of tliat hard, or the seductive notes firom 
Anaricon’s polluted lyre, which are more* 
congenial with the classic ground of 
Gieece atid Home, tlian with tlie^purer 
soil of Old England, whose mother tongue 
was uiidoublcdly the \ery l>est language 
in the world for all the purposes of useful 
knowledge, beneficial science, and salu- 
tary arts, lie was quite sure, that many 
of the young men, who were sent out with 
B siiilicient store of dahsicul learning, 
could iKi^ answer grammatical questions 
in their vernacular tongue $ and well con- 
^nced he was, that those who were 
m^lunted could not make an efficient pro- 
gress in any other language. Washington, 
a general whose name and whose achieve- 
tnents were well known to them all, un- 
dcrstcKx! Dp language but English ; and 
did he, on that account, act worse as a 
statesman or a soldier ? No ; through him 
America obtained her liberty, and became 
possessed of all tliosc |;reat advantages 
which she at present enjoyed. If, then, 
Washington oould thus go forward, with- 
out Greek or Latin, and the Lord knows 
wlwt, ho could sec no reabon for crarooDyng 
Uicse young men with tliose languages. 
Washington managed, through the moans 
of the English tongqe alone, to launch a 
Yankee harpoon at his scholastic oppo- 
nent, John Bull, who once venturi to 
send fortli this boasting Une^ Zuceo dis~ 
cedent auetd eplmdere resurgim'' The 

poor 
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poor animal was atricken by tho uncouth 
imitruinoqt ; a&d it may be said, Jffefret 
latere fOdkue kthaUa arundo." So much 
for mra logitimate literature^ weighed in 
tho licale oj^nst commoii sense, and die 
ahUful application of sterling English to 
ail the ordinary and cxtraordiriaty con- 
cerns of life. Willie he was speaking on 
Aii topic, he would ask, whetiier there 
was any thing in the Creek and XAtin 
authors, worthy of being translated, that 
hod nolrappeared in an English dress? 
That question, he believed, must be an- 
swered in the negative. He thought it 
would have been desirable, if the noble 
priac, given by Mr. Wynn, to he con- 
tended for by the Westminster students 
(a prise worth £5000)\ hud been allotted 
oa the reward of the best English scholars 
For his own part, he thougiit that tliose 
who were well skilled in their own Iniiguagc 
always turned out to he the most iisc'ltil 
members of society; and, indeed, he had 
often observed, that the more Greek and 

a in a man hud, the less u ils he remark. 

I for common sense. (Disapprohalum ) 
Long experience, and some late experi- 
ments had convinced him, that the as in 
prasetUi, with similar antiquated dogmas, 
often made learned doctors perfect nsst% tn 
jierjietuo i and the number of beardless 
young boys, with brainless old ones, whom, 
for eight years past, he had known under 
tliat title, made him most anxious to un- 
doctor himself, and to become what he 
wished to be considered, lather a plain 
honest member of that court, than an ho. 
nourable limb of any profession upon 
earth ; because every step w Inch he took 
in the acquisition of real knowledge, 
served but to convince him of his ow ii real 
ignorance, and that tlie epithet ** learned 
doctor,** applied to him, was a palpable 
misnomer ; almost as equivocal as pro- 
fessor," on which, some years ago, at his 
expense, one of tbeir arch-directors crack- 
ed a few good jokes in that court. He 
and that hpn. gentleman were, thank God ! 
more on a par with eacli odier at present p 
and, in die genuine spirit of grateful lie- 
nignity, he should try to return him a 
Roland for his Oliver any day that they 
might todi laugh and get fiit together; 
tor all idea of malignity, on this old score, 
never was onci* harboured in his breast. 
He perceived diat, amongst the Latin 
books in which the young men w'ere to lie 
examined, Juvenal was mentioned. He 
should be glad to know of what use a 
knowledge Of Juvenal could i«e to a youth 
going out to India? Let the court hear 
and inork what was die character of Ju- 
venal's writings : " He spolte with viru- 
knoe against the partiality of Nero for 
the pantomime, Paris ; and though all his 
•atire ai^ declamation was pointed against 
this ruling favourite of die emperor, yet 
Juvenal lived in security during the reign 


of Nero. He is particularly severe upon 
the vice and dissipation of ifae age lie lived 
in ; but the iiross and indecent manner in 
which be exposed to ridicule the foHietf of 
mankind, rather cncoura^ than disarms 
die debauched and licentious. He wrote 
with acrimony against all his adversaries, 
and wliatever displeased or offended him, 
was exposed to his severest censure.'* 
Now he would mainlaiii that this was a 
book which ought nfbt to be placed in the 
hands of yo]|ng men just starting for such 
a country as India. The test which die 
1I<}|1. Directorb had provided for the young 
men, included, in the mimniiim, a com- 
peU'iit knowledge of at Jea**! two of the 
Greek and Latin autiiors; but their pro- 
ii(*ietic> in English w'as wholly overlooked, 
uoither was there a w'ord sairl uboiit Ori- 
ental studies. There was, as he conceived, 
a most glaiing absurdity in sending out 
youths to fill the places of consuls, pro- 
consuls, prietors, quaestors, satr.nps, &c. in 
IlituUuistan, without the least proof tlivt 
they knew tJtlier the current speech of 
tliat region, or even their ow n, upon ra. 
tional principles. He could speak from 
ample experience on both heads; and he 
must honestly observe, that juvenile defi. 
iiency, in English, was almost incredible, 
when compared with their seeming profi- 
ciency in classic lore. To a vtdUanan, as 
he ivas, the 4iinmufn in the dead lan- 
guages was moi e than enough ; when it 
could easily be demonstrated that a boy, 
who might stammer tolerablv well tlirough 
the Greek Testament, would cut a very 
lame Hgure if fairly examined in our ver- 
nacular version of it. To history, science, 
and general leading, as they now stood, 
no reasonable being could object, provided 
the examinations were publicly conducted 
in that court, and every proprietor was at 
liberty to nsk a few questions of the pro. 
bationers, prior to any noiniuation what- 
ever. He believed that a knowledge of 
the principles of grammar was also in- 
cluded in the test. He was pleased with 
this, because there was something like 
common sense about it ; and pcrliaps the 
Court of Directors would explain to him, 
w*hetlier this part of the test applied to 
the English language, or metely to the 
Greek and Latin. He should be glad, if 
some of the gentlemen to whom the con. 
coction of the test bad been entrusted, 
would give some information on this 
point, in which tli^ vwne all inteKsted. 
Things of tliis kind ought not to be 
settled in holes and corners; because, 
if they were done openly, they would 
be done elSciently. If this pert of the 
testiqiplied to the Greek and Latin only, 
tbera wot Utile uae ip U? but, if it re- 
ferred to the English it would undoubt- 
edly be bepeftdal. It did , Imwever, seem 
to him that meny geotlefloea^tbougbt liusat 
was something m the woid ** EngUsht** 

not 
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not leffrned nor dignified enough for their 
eleeeted views. The c»)cuIotione con- 
neeted with the Mh proposition, were 
rather hypothetical than strictly correct. 
Tilts arose from varioui accounts con- 
nected witli this branch of the sulject 
having been rcfusetl, when moved for 
last year by his lion, friend, Mr. Hume. 
Those calculations could not, however, 
be very far wrong, wttffn tliey nd verted 
to the handsome salaries, pensions, board, 
house-rent, tea, sugar, and suifdries, as- 
signed to the whole body of Orientalists, 
attached to the Company’s tuo colleges, 
the visitor, ahd native teachers included ; 
also their contingent printing charges, with 
sums advanced on the publication of various 
works, in first, second, or third editions, 
to a considerable amount; near and tear, 
interest of capital sunk, with a fair pro- 
portion of salaries to the principal and 
otiicr high functionaries at both estalilisli- 
ments. When all these items were enii- 
inerated, nith tlie cost of each, £HfOQO 
per annum would rather fail helow the 
actual expense than rise ahove it. It was 
right hero to observe, that he confined 
himself entirely to the Oriental depart- 
ment. He did not include the charges 
in the Latin and Greek department Af- 
ter all, if he bad erred on either side of 
the question, the blame lay at tlie door of 
this court, which negatived seasonable in- 
formation on those points. True, the Com- 
pany, it would be asserted, did not de- 
fray this Oriental burden, as it was shift- 
ed to the pupiKs shoulders, uhich was 
almost robbing Peter to pay Paul. It uas 
A iieedleAS imposition by one-liulf ; and for 
what ? Why, to send out, in the course 
of twenty years, a score of embryo pun- 
dits or Musluwees, with perhaps an equal 
number of practical Linguists and Orien- 
talists in the same period of time; which, 
if his reckoning were just, would have 
cost the Company, or somebody else, the 
round sum of £160,000' for so mode- 
rate a share of Orientalism alone, viz. 
twenty profound scholars, and twenty prac- 
ticalists, at home; independent probably 
of the expenditure abroad on this very ac- 
count, 01 more or less, as circumstances, 
jfro iemjfore there, might require. He 
fiUBpected, if the whole expenditure were 
looked to, that it would not be much under 
J^320^000; for (tbey might grant) the 
creauon, ultimateWof 200 to 300 East- 
ern litend or colloqtSala at most ; of whom 
nearly 100 bad been with bim, for bo- 
kept hia doors open to all. Many of 
1,600 pupils, it was true, were raib^ ^ 
venaniM subjects, than servaffka 
Company; but every body |[|[p«r,^ 

tha^ thpir ability to ooiiirai^,wilbdtiei^'' 
lives was, is, and ever a^utd W, ** a co«l« 
' BunModttiem devoutly to be wisbed,’* He 
would ndw addrois himself to the axth, 
and W propoiltiofft, on which little nOed 


be said, beyond recommending tliat cars 
tain reasonable tests should be first re* 
quired (to enable any one to receive an 
appointment), that such tactical, philolo* 
icaViaciuntific, classical, moral, or local 
nowlcdge must be brought to the place 
of examination, at jeertain fixed periods, 
without any restrirtioiis an to particular 
seminaries ; end if found cxititing, to be 
received accordingly. It certainly^aa of 
no consequence, u lictlirr a man mougbt 
the requisite portion of information, clas- 
sical, scientific, military, or naval, from 
London, Dublin, or Edinburgh. If the 
classical know ledge of the candidate was 
similar to that acquired In Scotland, or 
Ireland, so much tlH better; because the 
Greek and I.atiti Languages were pro- 
iKKinced in Scotland and Ireland in a 
way much nearer to the manner in which 
they were spoken on the Continent, than 
they were in England. He therefore 
w'ouid lull those who were thus taught 
as the best clussicn] scliolnrs. Where alp 
individual could not speak the language! 
of the continent, it frequently became ne- 
cessary for him to converse in loitin ; and 
even that resource inust fail, unless the 
language whs properly iironounccd* It 
happened, at tlic coneliision of the Duke 
of Marll>orough*s wars, that an English- 
man, a Scotcliman, and a German, met 
at a place in Germany. The Englishman, 
addressing the German, said, ** tunine 
omnia pacata m Germania f'* but he pro- 
nounced the a in pacala, so as to make 
the woni sound like the substantive pcc- 
cata, instead of the passive participle of 
paco* The German, supposing him to 
have asked, ** arc not all the tint in Ger- 
many?*' answered, ** muUa sunt petcaia 
tn Germania — sed spero non omnta /** there 
are many sins in Germany— but I hope 
not all sins. Sandy, how'ever, pronounced 
the word properly, and there ended the 
dispute. It fortunately happened, that 
the regulation which he wished to bave> 
carried into eflect, with respect to proba- 
tionary test, was, to a certain degree, ob^ 
served Iiefore any youth could be edc^ted 
at Hoileybuiy or Addtscombe. Wheneff 
there were numerous instances of rejec- 
tion, not only onto, but even a second 
time, after an interval of several months; 
There were, howiever, two glaring de- 
fects in the existii^ system of exclusion 
and admission. First, the examination 
was not sufficiently solemn, deliberate, 
and public. If these tilings were done 
in boles and corners, they could not be 
expected to produce the desired effimt; 
but, if die examination was prosecuted 
.^in an open, straightforward manning in 
. the bearing of ail who^ Were interested in 
the business— in a short time the system 
would be found perfectly efficient He 
could not conceive why sudh an eiaminw- 
tfon should not take place before young 
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men were sent out to India. S^ediqal riod liad, iviUi mpec^ ttf miUUny a|^uit« 
ineiii More they were allowed to ptac- ments, 1>ecn since sboiteued lo one y w ; 
tide, wore ohligcd to undergo aQeaaini<* l>ta the interdict, with rci^Mect to mler'pre^ 
nadon at Surgeon’s Halt ; and he xcoul- tersliip, was suflhrcd to remm io full 
leeted, that, wlicn he wedt there, te fook force. It sointtimes happened, however, 
care to prepare himseir properly. '^'Tlie Uiat state cobblers, like common ^inkers, 
second defect w'as, that little, if any thing, often mended one bad hole, while they 
was ever a^ked about the candidate's pro* mhde another much worse in its atosd ; 
fieiency in his mother tongue; without and so it turned out in this instance. This 
which, be would ufliinri, that it was nett fact he should i||tois il)ubtrate:—theino- 
to impossible he could ever make, during nient he found mat the old interpreters 
his juvenile days, a rapid, efficient pro. were all to be examined de tiorOf at Hen* 
gross, os anUlonal creature, in any Orien- gp), it naturally struck biin that the same 
tul or Occidental language, bow ever pro. rule would pervade the tv\o other presi- 
fouiid he might be, memonnlly, in Greek dencies, and lienee be concluded, that 
or Latin. lie really believed, ilial if the there soon would be a niimlicr of vacant 
sisters of some of tflose young men went interpreterships, from coii«>cious inability 
out instead of their hrothci^i, the) would, to stand the menaced trial, oi the nn^re 
as ICnglidi scholais, throw' the latter into risk of rejection lor incapacity, nAcr having 
the shade, lie would now briefly ad* pieviously enjoyed the odicc for some 
veil to Ins own 1600 students, who might yearsc II is expectations weie at once com- 
be thus clasted : — in the fir^t class, ; iiiiiniinicd to his pupils, and this hope sti* 
secuhd clas*., ; third class, i>G9 \ fourth iniilotid many of them to the most active 
^ctass, 4(X); tilth class, ii2\ ; sixth class, exertiun. Itie result for a while was 
SI 6; and in a class of which he could cjiiile seible ; but so soon ns they aAer- 
iiiakc neither head uor tail, in truth, lie wards heard, that the proposed regulations 
did not know how to place them, nine, never were cariied into effect, and that 
The great naijoiity of the junior [tn H- two pre\ious } ears were required in India 
cients in this last were civilians, tasalry to qualify them to hold any cflice w hat- 
cadets, relatives of directors and uristo- ever, a general apathy succeeded, and hard 
erots, or wealthy [leoplc. Of the whole study was gi\en up in despair of doing 
160(), nincty-eight were civilians, <482 as* the smallest service, in the teeth of the 
sistaut surgeons, 857 cadets, tliirty-two two vcr\ discouraging events just stated, 
King’s otficcM, foit^-scMii freo-ir.cr- which ne\cr till then he could hn\e anti* 
chants ond lawyeis, six chaplains, attd iipated. Young men who went out to 
thiity*.s)x eqiiMocal. i'loui the above Indij, after heing instructed hy I'iin, and 
tiiiinber, iiicliiding flie ('ompanv’s ser- who expected to he eti plowed immediately, 
vaiits alone, 249 had been apjxjintcd to on finding that the term of two teats must 
responsible situiitioiis, rr. fillt -seven in- first elapse, grew careless. They said, 
U^piettis, find 18.9 slaff, and oilier si> ** we will enjoy our horses and dogs dii- 
Ibations, wlieie a knowledge of the Ian- ling these two years, and never mind the 
gunge appeared essential; and had not a Ijiigiiage ;** and tluy seldom got rid of 
pariicuhu order been sent by the Directors the feeling of apathy and earclessncns 
to India, to prevent any officer holding w huh was tli us generated. That the pro- 
biich pirsts, until the cxpimiion of two or h.ition of two yeuis in India, without the 
three tears nfrer liib oriivul, he felt per- ch.'iiice of gaining an interprctei ship, 
ff'ctly convinced that, by this tune, Ins (whuii several of bis first students uhtain- 
btudents would liavc gnjoyed nt least 334 cd there in a few months), would clamp 
among them. In one point of view, the the aidoiir of youth so utuaied, nobody 
regulation to which he hful alluded was "could deny, especially when it was known, 
excellent. The not allo^ng ilwlviduals that numliers of them, by Tagging Iwrd in 
to take office iinUi some tinif nfler their London and during Uie voyege, had reach- 
arrival in India was a very ftroper rule; cd their destinations with more colloquial 
but^ all rules (and this -of course) were and grammatical acquirements, in both 
subject to exception. „ The object of the Ilindoostnnce and Pvriiian than most of 
regulation was to prevent the eldest offl* their senior officers, not excepting some 
cers^ wlien returning to conununds in who had been interpr^ers for years. Kow 
India, with thair young aons or relatives, to keep sdeh youths, if ready fiMr exami. 
from ttudLing 4ltem th8lj^ aidcx-<fe*caa|p, nation, out of functions they were thus 
&e. very soon landing"; wb^ prac. Ible and willing to execute, and to re- 
lice was, of uecduity, a great dnnoyance . lain ffieHr seniors in them, after long 
to the sentoi* subaltenis ; whob utten$ /mi- txpeiWnce, would nokm* cotdd not suji- 
had thebest ngbt Asuch windfalls ; by the 

in tlie serviciwafid the executive court sq^, very worst 

far wisely put a, stop to that practice. adopted by 

This, however, he understood was vonsi- * Ihu qO^ntaftige the general 

dered as encroaching too much on the mi- study #|hNe cither in the 

litaiy patjojiaga; and, theriifore, the pe. Vidtad Atiadc peni^^ 



JMvie at SXlBL M- in &e HmdooUaHem: 

It might Im mid, thm whaA he Iiid juft which wnt coon rendered mmlfhct by a 
ctatCNi rested solely on liis own iiiimu|i* large majoHty of the a|ipo 1 ntinem# beings 
ported assertion; but, in HMJpport of hit^ veryjttaulBi^^etit officers* Itwcut 

sTstetnent, be would Vail i|a the authority on ifiuuis way ibr wveral yeara; but the 
of Capt. M*Na^iu*n, an individual whom 'ineffimney of tlic body bad long been ob» 
be never saw, and of whom he knew very served, and one'of the earliest acts of Sir 
little, but who bad been kind enoiigli io £. Paget was to issue a remedying order, 
send lilm a book which be had pubb'died directing a'^eneral atid^a strict examina- 
in India, from^which bu|mu 1 d read an ex- tion of every interpreter then on^tbe Ust, 
tract. That extract fully bear out » and r^dering an ability to pass such an 

what he had already said, namely, that the ^ ordeal a sine qud non in regard to all fu« 
supposed aptitude for studying the Orion* ture preferments. Tliose mready holding 
tal languages In India was a complete the situations had, however, one year aU 
deception, an argument founded in false- lowed them to prepare for atrial, on the" 
hood, and whioli could not stand. If issue of whieli their situation depended; 
India were a good place for studying Ilin- and surely nothing could prove their un- 
doostanee efficiently, liow did it happen fitnesh more completely, nor better hear out 
that the Bengal artillery corps, all cdu- any iissertor of it, than tlic circumstance 
cated at Addiscombe, could hardly pro- of allowing so long a time^for preparation 
duce a single candidate for an interpreter- to tliosc who were supposed to have been 
ship? The following extract from a l%m- perkrt on tlicbr. first appointment, 
rounication made to him proved this fact : ahly to the tenor of tlic original or^ 

After the public promulgation in gene- Heie (continued the learned proprietor) a 
ral orders, of an artillery intcrprcteishipN was an instance of officers who hod been ’ 
existence, six weeks elapsed before any holding the situations of interpreters to 
candidate applied to execute the duties re- different regiments for five, six, and seven 
qu i red in such an office ; and when this at >ears beitie^fuh|erted to an cMimination 
last took place, there being no othei com- to ascertaiii^^eir competency; and even 
petition, one offidcr was nominated, rather then they were aljj^wed tw'elve months to 
on the slender plen that he would forth- prqiure themselves for the examination, 
with strive to qualify himself, than that he This was proof that those individuals 
actually knew any thing of the Hindoos- had not learned much in India. How 
tanee tongue. His luirncdiatc success was different had been the case with regard to 
the result of necessity alone, without ano- several of his first students, who were ap^ 
ther panicle of official merit, or private ]ioiiitt‘(l to the situation of interpretera 
interest, having operated in his behalf.** after they had been only one or two monlhi 
The infantry were nearly as deficient, on in India. [Here the learned ‘ proprietor 
the promulgation of general ,ordei s, few, read a long extract from Capt. M*Nagb- 
if .my, having come forward for exainiiia- ten's work on Courts- iVIartialt letti^rs frbnr 
tion on that occasion. Capt. M'Nagliicn, his own pupils, and from* hia jMrartffcr.]— 
in his Annotatiom on the Mutiny Art, thus *fhc learned doctor then proceeded to 
expressed himself. — “ Oui regular body state, that if his system ot instruction wei^ 
of interpreters is on establishment, 1 be- adopted, he would stake his credit aaa iiti- 
lieve, sm generis j and one, consequently, lifarian orienUiliat, that in twelye montlii 
the duties of wliosemcmberb, or tlieir qua- the Company » could procure proficient 
lifications, have never been considered ^prolugcs in nhiindancc for every brimch of 
any militory writer. They were formed their service. '1 he learned propriety then 
into a component fiart of our military es- again refcircd to Capt. M^Naghten^s obu 
tablishment, shortly after (he arrival of Uie aerv'ations on the generol orders issued by 
Marejuis of Hastings ; and, n'< is usual on the Coijntpklidef-in^chief for improving, 
such occasions, the order w’iiich gave them the qiialiftcAtlona iff interpreters; and,' 
being wa^so dtrawp up, that from merit praised (hat ‘writciff proposition, for ti$f^ . 
alone, as evinceti by extraordinary ptofi- blishing a well patll body of division «aQ» 
ciency in Eaxtern literature, might any terpreters. He had ^made a similar pro- 
candidate forward to success. But position to the government thirty or forty 
it scKm^^becamo mbi^ise; and perhaps years ago, but it was oljccted to on the 
this was niH^diblo/liioug^ the effect of, score of expense. The govapment at that 
the viable idiuetice oftifterest, in its com- . Ume seemed to be quite indifferent as to 
petition with ddfert, veiy ipe^lty was to,ifvtheipersoiM, priiotiU^ the situations of in- ^ 
allay that ardour for stacra whiohbffd ^f^i^xterpretersto^t That idea was now, however^' 
excited, and to lalp aL bqt m^mM^j^rnmned but of them. C/nierrt^aiem,) 
amateur linguqL thought it wsffivery hard tblit’ll.'flioiri 4 i 

wliicb> It W1I8 be attempted to cufc^blpi dhiort iq- bit* 

might be a# speech. Jau^iiier.) Ilo 

not miala attention oftbe oooH to an 

Cpj#. M'NagbiMtS Itrtttr to 

paww intwiwt ^ tW- l><^-ii^ ' Sr h| Calcntut in 

tii»c«tMealiM4Tilildl>Wl#abt«^ Jfor. iasS‘ t^ere Dr. G. rand tnoihor 
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long extract] The learned prot>rietor 
proceeded to tay^ that he defied any 
person to pick holes in his coat. There 
was a powerful array of erudition against 
him, but he had for his panoply common 
sense, reason, and justice. were 

fearful Oilds against him, but he hoped to 
be able to refute, any objections which 
might be made to hin propositlun* Having 
now gone fully over most of the topics 
connected with this question, it was his 
duty to apologilfe to the court for occupy- 
ing HO large a portion of time, even on a 
matter whicti, in his humble opinion, was 
deserving *of the most grave and deliberate 
attention. He concluded with moving, 
‘^"'IMiat the six propositions this day under 
discussion be earnestly recommended for 
immediate adoptfbn by thcExecutivc Court, 
and carried into effect with the least possi- 
hlp delay, if found, upot^dill^ inquiry, per- 
fectly practicable in all or any of their pro- 
visions for the common good of the lion. 
Company, and the permanent welfare of 
British India; and that the result of this 
serious recommendation be comiiuinicated, 
at tlie first quarterly meeting, ^ the lion. 
Court of Directors to their'^lronstituents, 
for such ulterior pruceedlpgs as shall then 
be (teemed indispensable by y»c proprie- 
tors.*’ 

Col. Stanhoire seconded the motion. 

Mr. S* JJixon asked whether the ques- 
tion was to be taken upon the resolutions 
in the aggregate, or separately. 

Dr. GUnkrixt replied, that the court 
were at liberty to adopt as many as they 
pleased. 

Thu Chairman said, that afler the learned 
proprietor hdtl occupied four hours in the 
production of his motion, ho was certain 
that he should best consult the wishes of 
the court by making the observations which 
lie felt it necessary to address to them, on 
tlie present occasion, as short as possible, 
(^if t) It was quite impossible for him 
to travel thriiugb the various topics which 
had been intr^uced by the learned pro- 
prietor in the course of his address, but he 
was gratified to tliink Uiat it was by no 
means necessary that be should do so. 
(Hear, hear!) The question, as he con- 
ceived it, between the learned proprietor 
and himself was this, whether the object 
which both the learned proprietor and him- 
self were equally desirous of attjjiiiiiiig, 
namely, the extending of the know ledge of 
the OnenCal languages adfiong the servants 
of the Company (for lie begge^d to be un- 
derstood as not iiicliidtnvi persons not In 
thoir M*rvK'e, and with whom, in this re. 
spi‘ct, they bad jio>ri|j(bt to interfere), 
should lie sougl0 ffter b} means of pro., 
scri))tion or of enIbutagemeDt. He ,(the 
Chairman) mait>tain('d, that the o^ect In 
iiestion was most likely to be attained in 
ndia rather tlian in this country; and 
also, that it was lietter to endeavour to at- 


tain it by encouTogemtid, rothei^ thlMi|iro^ 
scription. {Heart heat f) Purther* he #li* 
quite satisfied that Im should be^ able 
convince the court, mat ^ had been the 
most anxious and desire of the 

Executive Body to afford, to the utmost 
extent, encouragement to the cultivation' 
of the Oriental languages. He wot cer. 
tainly disposed tflyive the learned 
. 4 ^tor credit forthe ardency with which 
olb'h^ prosecuted this question : but at 
the same he thought that he had exhi- 
bned a degree of enthusiasm, which natu- 
rally excited doubts as to the correctness 
of his judgment. ( Hear, hear ! ) Enthu- 
siasts were not generally the best judges. 
He would now read to the court the regcu 
lations which hud been e&tablislied by the 
Bengal government, with regard to the 
qualifications of the interpreters, which 
bad Dccn so much found fault witli. It 
was proper the court should be informed, 
Uiat it was in consequeiice of a special in- 
jonedun of the Court of Dircctois that 
interpreters were appointed to every native 
corps, llie Hon. Chairman then proceeded 
to notice the regulations in force at each 
presidency, respecting the qualification of 
ofliccis in a knowledge of the native lan- 
guages. lliese regulations, continued the 
Hon. Chairman, shew the anxiety of the 
Executive Body that no persons should be 
allowed to fill offices requiring a know- 
ledge of the native languages, but persons 
properly qualified. How far the officers 
appointed to examine candidates for such 
fippoiiitmcnts adhered to the strict letter of 
the regulations be could no^ say, hut if 
they did their duty, those who came before 
them must be perfectly well acquainted 
with the language before they could be 
allowed to pass. And here he would say 
a word upon what had fallen from the 
learned {woprietor, as to exceptions stated 
to have been made witli reaped to some of 
his pupils. The learned gentleman bad 
said, that no officer was allowed to be no- 
minated to any staff appointment until be 
had served some time with| his regiment. 
This, as a general rule, waa really the 
case : the Executive Body were justly de- 
sirous to take care, Ibat no oflker should 
be appointed to posts of favour until he 
had, by serving some time with bis regi- 
ment, become oeqiiaiiiled with the geoerel 
nature of ht^ militaiy duty. From thfo 
regulation, however/ an exceptSon was 
maile in favour Of persons qualified to act 

interpreters and adjusts, who were 
eligible for such appoiatmetits Immedi- 
ately on their arrival in India* 

Dr. Cri/«;jAri^^b(,'gaed,diatthehon. Cbair- 
rnim. would have gqhdness to repeat the 
last tentencea'^hidi did not reach him 
very di&tincUy. ' 

The Chatman repeated, that exeepdous 
were made from the regulation to which 
he bad adverted, in favour of persons who 

‘ ‘it 
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Una a^iitants, and wbb were competent to 
lifl ataflTai^mtniients immediately on thdr 
arrival iir Ihdia. Tlie hon. Baronet hoped 
that hb bald d$»w aaid enough to convince 
the court of the care taken by their Exe- 
cutive that no peraon should be appointed 
to ppaUTcquiring a knowledge of the Hin- 
dODidanee tongue, whhput proper qualifi- 
cations. ^ 

Mr. fftme . — ” Will tlie hon. Ciminl&n 
have the goodness to favour me ^tlf the 
dates of the regulations he lias just read ?** 
The CAairmon.— I have not tlie dates 
by me at this moment, but I understand 
t^t tliose to whicli 1 have referred are the 
existing orders, that they are the rcgula. 
tkms in force at the present time.*’ He 
then proceeded to observe, tliat he pros not 
at all disposed to deny the great advan- 
tage likely to accrue from the acqirisition 
of an elementary knowledge of Plindoos- 
tanee in this country. must he ad- 
mitted, that the sooner uie language was 
Bcquir^ the better ; but the question was, 
whether there exists that state of profi. 
ciency in teadiing the language in this 
country, and that degree of opportunity of 
acquiring it which would warrint the 
Court of Directors in making it oblimtory 
on every young man going out to India, 
to qualify himself in it before he left Eng- 
land. For his own part, lie thought it 
impossible Uiat they could complete their 
e<^tahlistiments in India with persons thus 
qualified, even with all the means men- 
tioned by the learned proprietor. 'Iliat 
lion. geiit1|man had pointed out several 
places where the Hindoostanee language 
might be acquired here ; but he (the lion. 
Chairman) thought it inqxissihlc that tlic 
inhabitants of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, could be required to send their 
relations, intended for the Company’s ser- 
vice in India, to the specific estnblihb- 
xnents where that language might lie pro- 
fessed to be taught He considered that 
the inconveniences of bucli a plan, if at 
all practicable, which he much doubted, 
would greatly outweigh any possible ad- 
vantages it mi|^t be supposed to possess. 
Under these ciraimstances he muat say, 
that any order requiring men to qualify at 
those places would be highly inexpedient, 
as it would have the eflfhct of probcribing 
a vast number, who otherwise miglit be 
found fit and proper eqnants. We had 
Jong experienced the abilities of our ser. 
vents, civil aiM military, to India. Our 
territory had sj^read into an immense do- 
minion— >much greater, he regretted to say, 
in point of extent, tban^ he. would «liave 
wished to see it we had found, na ^ure 
in any duty on tne part of tliose 
In the acquisition or the preservatioo of 
our great possessions. There had been no 
want of abiU^, aidier in the conduct of 
•nr wan or in our civil tramactions t and 


be able to do all that was necessary, in rei* 
ipeet to the ^uallficatlont of the servants 
of the Company, without adopting the 
entKusiastic notions and visionary plans 
whi<^tlm learned proprietor had so per- 
severTnfly urged upon them. In the firm 
conviction that tliose plans would be pro- 
ductive of much inju^, without any coun- 
tervailing good, hcsliould meet the motion 
by an amendment. The hon. Chairman 
concluded by moving tliedbllowing amend- 
ment : “ Tliat, in the opinion of this court, 
it is wholly unnecessary and inexpedient to 
adopt the propositions before the court, as 
clue attention appears to have lieen given 
by the Court of Directors to the important 
objects therein specified, and that the pro- 
secution of them may t^refore most pro- 
perly be left in the haqds of the Executive 
Body. heart) . 

Mr. Patlison (In tlie absence of tSe De- 
puty Chairman) said he felt great jileasiire 
in sec'onding the amendment, liecausc fie 
was convinced that in doing so he liest 
consulted the Company’s interesu. Tlie 
Court of .^irectors were perfectly olive to 
the impornincc of a competent knowledge 
of the Hindoostanee language among Uie 
CompnnVs sef^ants, and tlio measures 
which th^ had adopted were, he thought, 
calculated, b\ encouragement, to cfiTect that 
object in the most desirable way; while 
the plan proposed by the learned proprietor 
would have a decidedly injurious teiulency, 
and would, he was convinced, lie found, 
if adopted, to fall far short Uie end in 
view. In leaving the matter in the bands 
of the Executive Body, lie tliought the 
court would be doing thaWw'bicii would 
tend most to the general efficiency of tlw 
Company’s servants. ( Hear, hear / ) 

The V/iait man begged to add one word 
which he liaak forgotten in his oddress to 
the court. He had Uic greatest desire to 
do justice to tlie ifitentions of the learned 
proprietor, and to give to his sugMtions 
every weight to which they miglit be enti- 
tled by his knowledge and expericfUce; 
but, much as be might respect bis (Dr. 
‘Gilchrist’s} opinions on this subject, he 
must be excused if he hesitated to put 
them in competition with those camtalned 
in a document he then held in his hand : 
that document was an extract of a letter 
which Jiad been received from Sir Thomas 
Mui^, an authority to which, he was sure, 
every member dTUiat coprt would look up 
with the hi^cst^ respect. (Hear, hear/) 
In that letter Mr Ihomas, alluding; to a 
discussion wt»c|i had taken place in that 
court on a formljr occasion, respi^ng the 
'qualifications of cadets, 3 a|wved, ** 1 agree 
%itfa you entirely, thi|ii • great deal too 
muhh importance haa been attached to a 
knowledge of the Hindoostanee language, 
and tbeimre 1 was very glad to lea^ tliat 
the pr^^tion for the examination of 
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cadets in that language, before tbeir de- 
parture from England, was rejected in 
your court.** — ( Heart /tear / ) Su A an opi- ^ 
nion, he thought, was an additional rea- 
eon why the court would not be justified 
in giving their as^nt to the prooMitions 1 
of the learned pi^oprictor. 

Ttie original propositions and the amend- 
ment having lieen read— 

Copt Mnxfield said, it seemed to be 
agreed on afl sides, that instruction in the 
Hindoostanec language w'as necessary for 
the Company's civil and military servants ; 
and the question was, wlietbcr it would 
be best ill point of economy that they 
sliould receive that instruction here or in 
India. It appealed from the statement 
of tlie learned doctor, that lie could for 
£B00 sl year, qualify for India more than 
three times the number which were at 
jsresent qualified at ITuile^ury, at an 
immense expense. This was a 4^estion 
that called for the serious attention of the 
l^ourt. It was clear that something should^ 
be done to facilitate tlie qualification of 
cadets, and other public servants, going 
out to India ; for in an act of j^'arliaiiicnt 
recently passed, it was statedHnat the col- 
lege ol'lluileybury was not sufiicletit to qua- 
lify persons rapidly enough for tlie demands 
of Uio service. The lion* Cludhnan had 
said, that great anxiety existed amongbt the 
Court of Direct#s to encourage the cul- 
tivation of the Ilindoostunce language by 
tlie Company*s scrv«ints. He thuugiit that 
too much credit was given to siicli state- 
ments; and' he had always found, that 
much more was promised in this way than 
was ever performed. He was awaic that 
tliere were ^nuny salutary regulations 
made for enforcing the study of the Ilin- 
doostanec, but his complaint was that 
tliey were but very knperfeclly observed. 
The consetjuence was, that^some of the 
oldest and liighcat officers in the service 
were ignorant of the lungiiage. They 
might|' perbms, know enough of it to 
enisle themVo call for wine, or water, or 
breads but as to interpreting the articles 
of war, or translating other matters con- 
nected^ith military regulations, be would 
venture to assert, Chat there was not one 
officer in ten in the seorice wlio could do 
it. He thought the learned doctor had 
made out a strong case, but he had lost a 
great deal of time in firing salutes, in- 
stead of pouring in his heavy shot^ere 
it might prove ^ectivc. 

Colonel L¥shmgton,^^^e hon. pro- 
prietofliad stated, tlmt 4b^re was not one 
officer tn ten who could'translate the arti- 
cles of war ; now the was, that tho 
article of war were already translated, 

^ ^and in the possession of every officer of 
every regiment, •tind were frequently read 
‘ the diflerent corps by the interpreters. 

Captain MaxfieUl, in explanation, said 
ho had not statod that interpreters could 


not translate the article# of WIMT ; it was 
well known they could* In fact, im/tr- 
preters had nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. Many officers, he admitted, might 
be acquainted with the articles of war, 
and might be able to repeat tliem as a 
pairot might do ; but tliat had notliing to 
do with th(B general competency of officers. 

Mr* Hume was anxious to soy, a few 
words upon this question, and he begged 
tOohssure the court that Ins observatious 
wdhldHie brief ; tbc more particularly as, 
upon a former occasion, he had stated his 
opinions at considerable length upon tlie 
subject. It appeared to him that there 
had been throughout the discussion, an 
attempt made to mystify the question of 
education entirely, by confining it to in- 
terpreters, and leaving other servants of 
the Company out of sight, 'ilic practice 
wath respect to interpreters was not at- 
tacked ; neither weie all the legulutions 
with respect to other officers complained 
of ; but he did %omplain that tliose regu- 
lations, such as they weie, were not en- 
forced. Still, however, he was glad to 
liear it admitted, even now, in the eleventh 
hour, that it was necessary that officers 
iihoiild be qualified in the native language 
with as little delay as possible. If the 
papers for which he had moved sonje 
time since had been laid before the court, 
it would have been sbew'n that the Direc- 
tors had, at length, Mrdily admitted the 
great importance of giving the young men 
sent out to India the necessaiy instruc- 
tion in the language of the country. This 
was, in point of fact, admitting tiic whole 
question, which he had been^ressing on 
the attention of the court for years ; and 
the Directors making this admission, were 
bound in huiiour to foUbw it up, unless 
they could shew' that they did not possess 
the means of giving that instruction here. 
If a doubt had ever existed, he believed 
that such doubt was noW removed. That 
if India had risen by the talents of the 
officers employed there, slie had done so, 
not because of the ignorance of those offi- 
cers, but in spite of the di^dvantages 
under which they laboured. It was in- 
cumbent, therefore, on the Directors (and 
it was an aw'ful responsibility imposed 
upon them), to see tl^t all the persons 
employed in the Company’s service were 
competent to ceny on the great work en- 
trusted to them* The hon. Chairman was 
satiiffied with «veiy tbiqg aa it existed. 
India, according to him,^hhd risfih and 
fiourishkd under the presm system, and 
the conclusion to be drawn from bis argu- 
ment was, that it had io flourished, not 
in despite ef, but because of tlie igno- 
rance of its servants in many matters with 
which be (Mr* Hume) contended tliey 
ought to have lieen ^uaiDtcd.T—( CVies ^ 
no, no.) He npuntained -that he was 
correct* If any mair doubted the .Impo., 
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Key of the ooarie punued by tbo Ditoe- 
ton^ be would ask hitu whether he would 
conduct his private business in the same 
way ? Would any merchant who had 
business to transact in France, or Spain, 
send out thither a person who was utterl^ 
ignorant of the language, of the country 
in which ho was to be engaged ? Would 
any man who had business to transact in 
France, send out a person to act for him 
who had first to learn the languara of 4be 
country, and afterwards to ap^ it to 
the business on which he was sent ? Or 
would he not rather select a person well 
acquainted tvitli the language, and there- 
fore competent to proewd at once upon 
the business of his mission ? — • {Hcary 
hear / ) And yet the first of these courses 
was precisely that adopted by the (ottrt of 
Directors, whose zeal and i^ttention^ to 
the Company’s interests had been so 
highly praised by tw'o of their own body. 

It would be admitted^ that we had an 
immense establishmenr in India, in the ^ 
various departments of which, civil, mili- 
tary, judicial, and commercial, the iTio*>t 
important duties were to be perfotnied ; 
and he w ould ask any man, apply mg the 
argument he bad used, whether a less de- 
gree of prudent attention, in selecting per- 
sons proi>crly qualified for the adminis- 
tration of those duties, should be observed 
by a public body, than would be by an 
individual in the management of his pri-1^ 
vutcafidiis? — (Hear, hear f) lie might 
be told, tiiat ill the great extent of the Com- 
pany’s affairs, there was a variety of cir- 
cumstances in which no analogy to the 
atfairs oi^ private individual could exist, 
it was true that this might Mic the case in. 
some instances, but those instances were 
not stttlicietit<1fo destroy the general piiti- 
ciple for which he contended, Vt hen ho 
saw his hon. friend’s exertions to remedy 
the evils he bad pointed out, he could not 
but regret hiring the hbn. Chairman, - 
while he complimented Jiiin on his good 
intentions, apply the terms ** visionary,” 
And ** enUmsiast,” to him (Dr. Gilchwst). 
He (Mr! Hume) begged to deny that ei- 
ther of those epithets was applicable to his 
learned friend. If ever any man deserved 
well of tlie Company, he (Dr. Gilchrist) 
bod, who throughout a long life had de- 
void bis best eriefgies to forward their 
most important inteeesttu—* (Hf'ar, hear/) 
In the paiticiilar bhlAebiln which he had 
exbited blMlf, he (IttrMiume), would 
venture tdteert, that no^ man had dene 
more than'4ls learned firlsnd id merit the 
thanks and approbation of the Company. 
Let them only look for a moment to the 
hnproiements which had taken place in die 
m^e of teaching the Hindoostanee, witlu 
in a few years. Why Oven at the tii^ tbatr’ 
he (Mr. Hume) went out to India,' there 
were only two works of instruction in the 
language patatit s these were the Works of 


Hadley land Fevgueon, and their jargon 
was considered as a standard of the lan- 
guage, until liis learned friend had pro- 
duced his work, a book which was the re- 
sult oC kmg and laborious application: 
and no man up to the present day 

had wten able to improve.— (Hc^ar, hear/) 
The difficulties op^ed to his learned 
friend, yin the publication of that wcark, 
were almost innumerable ; but wben'tbey 
were at length removed by his diligent and 
persevering exertions, and when it bad 
been productive of such real advantage to 
the Company, it was too much to hear the 
learned Doctor now* spoken of as a vision- 
ary and an entliusiast. He thought that, 
instead of blaming lutn as an enthusiast, 
it ought to be a matter of congratulation 
to the Company, and to India gendrolly, 
that there should be found a man possesa- 
ed of enthiibinsin sufficient to carry him 
tlirobgh so arduous an undertaking. Now 
that tliat iindei taking was arcomptislietl, 
be'^ regretted much that it should have iftlbt 
with no butter ret inn than that wbicli had 
this day been hoard fiom within the bar. 
Since the period of his learned friend’s 
return froiti India, his conduct had been 
marked by the most disinterested cxerKons 
to piomote thO cuUiviition of the native 
iangiia^. He had done nothing to ad- 
vance his personal interests, and it was 
inatier of regret thui^ tlie Company had 
done notliing, by u Iiieh this neglect of bis 
pecuniary lesources might have been sup- 
plied. This was the more to be lamented, 
vt'lieii he saw' others who did not possess a 
tithe of his claim to the ^atitude of the 
Company, rtceiving salaries of i;'500 and 
JU700 a >ear, as professora of the Oriental 
languages. He had, indeed, received a 
paltry sum for his exertions for a short 
time, but it was totally inadequate to tlie 
benefits be bad rendered to the Company. 
Seeing his 'learned friend’s services thus 
unrewaVded, he must obbcivc, that it was 
highly injudicious in the^n* Qiairman 
to unc the terms he had mSt day^opplicd. 
It was, at the same time, bighl^j^njnst 
towards his learned friend, of whom lie 
would say, that if certificates dft testimo- 
nials were lobe taken as proofs of profi- 
ciency iu any sdence, no man living stood 
higher than he ( Dr. Gilchrist) did in the 
knowledge of the Hindoostanee ; and it 
was not to the credit of the Company 
tNIt he should remain thus unrewarded.— 
(Hear, he^J) ‘ As to Uie ipiestion before 
the ^rt, l^^fliought that bis lion, friend 
badinado oM^ ktrong case ; an^f^et what 
had fallen fiwm the hon* Cbaimiaii, he 
thought the pirectors were bound to take 
sotne steps to advan^ the euhivatioA of 
the native language aino)dVst iheir servants 
in < India, if what Whfi’ ^ted in the Cbi- 
cfitto Gazette was eormt, then be would 
ask, were not tbe Directors highly culpa- 
ble in not having strictly enforced tito re>- 
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guIatloiM respecting the qualiflcatlons <rf been hid upon the ngulflloM mefc to 
their smants? It was Atared in the publi* 1823, but his compliditt wii that those 
cation referred to, that before praise was regulations had nerer been properly en* 
bestowed upon young officers for their forced. One of those regiiiattona was, 
improvement in tlje Hindoostanee, he recommended to eedets to make 

quiry ought to have been made af to whe- themselves perfect in their milltory quali- 
thcr such was the fact. An inqiiiry of fications, particularly in the knowledge of 
tliat kind would have shewn, tliat tlie as> the language, ip failure of which they 
sumption f>f improvement was qtplo erro- might be mamissed Uie service, and sent 
neous. He (Mr. Hume) had some cal- home at tlieir own etpeiise. Now, he 
culutions Qs to the number of jcadeta sent would ask the Court of Directors, whe- 
out to India within the last twelve years, tber ttfere was aViy single Instance in 
and it appeared that of 3,174 sent to tlie which this regulation was acted upon? 
three prchidenck's within that period^ so He maintained tljat no instance of the kind 
far from all having qualified, on\y422 had could be adduced. The Directors winked 
attended (he college of Addiscbmlie. Of at tlie negligence of the cadets, and ac- 
this number it was to be presume^ tliat^ tually gave' up the performance of a duty 
some had attained a knoi^ledge** of Ian-** impos^iUupon them by a resolution of their 
,guage, though ftom the imperfect mode owrii>'l>ddy. . The^n. Chairman had ex- 
of teaching tliere established, and from pressed his unwillingness Jto resort to 
the want of that simple inetiiod ^iiitcd /^relrcriplwn, — (o — but he (Mr. 

out by Dr. Gilchrist, it was reasoffithic to Hume) contended that nothing short of 
Ihfcr that tliat knowledge was not coin- the fear of /urscrip/ion [proscription | could 
plete. But supposing^ that the svholc qf overcome the apathy of many ypung offi- 
tlic 432 were perfectly ^qiiali4cd, let the jeers tow'ards tho* labour of acquiring the 
court consider fora moment in what si- native language. There was an idleness 
tuation the service was placed. Of the and an unwillingness'^ to labour inherent 
whole numlier sent out, only 422 had had in young min^s, which it was necessary (o 
an opportunity of becomings acquainted, coi rce%. by the operation of some powerful 
efen imperfectly, with the language; so .^motive, and obffiing short of that he had 
that there remained young officers ' ailiidcd t6 would b^ efficient In the cases 

without any such qua! locution. Of these, it of civilians and ittedicajLofficcrs, a know- 
was weli-knowii (hft many were appointed ledge of the language^gras essential to an 
to regiments within twenty-four hours after ^Appointment. Why not observe the same 
their arrival; some of them being culled strictness with tcspcct to cadets? Tlic 
almost immediately to go induction in the regulations m i|ie case of the former were 
field, and this without the slightest know, erifurced with aWictqjgss which amounted 
ledge of the language of the troops they ia prescript ion, ^ 
were appointed to command, or the power Dr. Gilchrist suggested, tbdPthe word 
of giving an o^der which could he under- used by the Chairman was proscry>tion.** 
sto^. He would ask the hot). Clinirman, Mr. Hunte co^inued. J^<dl, ffroscri/f~ 
having made the admission he had, how tion->it w^iis, he toniended^roscri;liiDn in 
he could reconcile it to his conscience, those cases; and it oiiglit to be so equally 
after his oath of office, to ^llow such a in the case of cadets ; otberwi8e,jpjje re- 
number of the Company's tHel^vants to go gulotion-' would be always ^evaded. The 
out to ‘India, totally^nqualified for the enforcemeqt df^ this quafi/icRtion would 
performance (jf the duties ility w'ere called be by no ineans a hardship upon the ytiung 
upon to dischtfge. For his own part, if men, as it would, in fact, be no more 
be bad tak^n sueb'an oath, he Cduld not' t^iaik the nimimum, of ^e information 
give bis sanction to nuch ||voeocdings, which it was their du|y to acquire, and 
and aftei'^ards lay bis head in i]juiec upon was within the r^h of the most com* 
bis pillow. He 'repeated, ilmt could mdn intelllcttfl^ hon. Ctoirman had 
not enjoy a quiet conscience, if, after hav- stated, that if they adopted "the course 
ing sworn to advance the Company's in- pointed out by bia ^^rned fViend, they 
terests to the liest of his power, be bad nl* would be unable provide a sufficient 
iowedofficers togoout in theirq[P’vice.a^ supply for j(heir India. This 

were totally ignorant of the langiiqifprof ^ ^sitAn hc4iegged ItSv^ to deny. There 
the country .— if no!) , ^Tie were hundreds bf families country, 
hon. Chairman had talked qf iutei^rotcrs,^ wIk> wouhl deyote years t^^Klify their 
***** *^JiPif*^***y whicb^ oAcer had children, if such places vfei^Pmwii open 
to peitofm, tvas that of in interpreter, to competition. Let the Court of Directon 
then tlie regulations he had read wovid, imitate the example set by the rt. hon. 
if properly cnforcud, be effective. But it sidentofthe Board of Control (Mr. Wynn), 
was ^well-known, that officers came into who bad given a writersbip as a prixe 
continual conta^ !?*?i*l* troops in a to lie contend^ for by the scholars of 
thousand wa}s, In'^^hich a knowledge of Westminster school ; let them give to the 
language wax necessary to a proper universities of Oxford and of Cambridge, 
diicdiarge of their duty. &me stress tod to the principal public schools^ not lbr« 
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getting th« Ave uaiveniieite «f ScoilAnd 
(Acor, hear/ h»d a laugh), and tliose of the 
ftiitur islands At^n which have emanated 
many men of gtniuii and of learning, and 
they would aootl find that they would 
have an ahundant supply of young men, 
competent to discharge thp different duties 
assigned to them in India, with credit to 
ttiem<ivlveft, and advfmtagh'^ td^tlie Com- 
pany's interests* ikcar, hearl) This 
course, he contended, it was the duty of 
that court to adopt t it they wh# were 
the governors of^' India, a^d not '‘'those 
within the l>ar ; jond it was thfift* duu to 
recommend , proper regmatidns to ^eic 
executive, and to see thatthl^y were striaJy 
enforced. lie oontenjled, tlteUfitgit it was 
not in the power of an pfiKser to do 
duty without a khowm^e 6f the^Aan. 
guage. The|e was tu> ppblic^m of bis 
life, whether in CMitdlij^ents, at foii lift- 
martial, in the mof% iftin^iatei^ntcrcourse 
with the troops under hi|^mmand — m a 
word, in alf the Various imatiops ip which 
be was iffixed up *withg^^e nadves/in 
which that kdowl^ge^ Waft not iijidispen- 
sably necessary. "Itjwaft tlip duty of tiie 
Directors therefore^ tg make ik stand at 
oncfl^ and to inSist^^upon tbiir ^ali^aiion 
on the part of the young nflto whom they 
sent out ; for they might depend ^Mpoii it, 
that unless Uiey did so^it jyluld toe im- 
possible to get the j|ett||[ of that indolence 


met ? Their Chairman came forward with 
an amendment, pnnslng himself and bis 
colleagues, and this amendment was se- 
conded by the Deputy Chairman,* who 
hoed t||e praise^ bestowed upon the Di- 
•ctors by the hon. mover. A more ex- 
traordinai^ proceeding, he repeated, he 
had never witnessed in any assembly, gnd 
thoreforp^e entered bis protest against tbe 
ameiidtfflht, Ws'lie thouglit the praise it 
implied was wholly undeserved by the 
Dhectors fbr the part they had hitherto 
ta&n. He trusted, then,. that the Court of 
P^roni1[etors would ffot sanction such an 
eXtrSbrdipnry ])rSceeding, and that too on 
the part those whoso culpable negli- 
gence, to say |east of it, had inundated 
fhdia Hr^lhindrm of ^oung men of all 
classes, Without me peppssary qiiaiifiAi- 
tions. The corrMtlfin of this evili how- 
ever, was now in ihe power of the Court 
of IV^rietors; and he wished here to 
obhcrv^ that instead of four or five esta- 
IdlhiunenU in this ct^lintry for teaching tho< 
Hmdoostnit^ as been mentioned by 
the bon. Crmirinaii, there .werc’Hliirly or 
forty, where the proper qualifications might 
be acquired, lie repeated, li^^but suffi- 
cient eii^\uagemct>t be given, and therp 
^woulcl 1^ M ample supply for all the pur- 
i^ioses orthe Indiat^service. In conclu« 
sion, he would expmss bis earnest hope 
that tile court dKght motive tlie amend- 


Ko inherent in youn^minds,.^’^^ partic^^l^ciir, and by adoj^ting The resolutions of 
lorly in the enervating diinate of IndHi. hi' ‘ • - • - - - - 


As a proof of fl|c Iwd conseifoencc of. not 
enforcing the reguuaions fn me first 
stance, ho could Mention cases ^hcrc 
orders hadff^n gj^n fqjLthe examination 
of officers in t^e Hind^taneeJan|magc, 
iiid that Mjfiany wermna. 


and it was found that sdJjpany ^ 
bio tollualify, fhat the i3rder«wf|l^ never 
carried into executida. It was jjmpossiblc 
that ^||y could ever go on well unless 
they made obegjlnnlnff berq, Iil|^ia re- 
spect they 8liotffl|/ollow tl^ exmple oC a 
body not at all connected wjiKlbein,.|^ 
meant the Mhsici|#y Society, who woiidd. 
not send ,qlit anyjpennns whe^ had 
some resp^t quaRfiea themselves hereby 
an elemenur/ kqp^eili|e of the language 
of tbe coui^ where meir^p^ices were 
required. Added, all with wbfp^^be ever 
conversed ..cm .Ihia sihbjtfct admit^, that 
unless sqch.'Ueipan^^ of tbe ^ 

HindoQsfoneil langumpM^ enforced ^ and^ough I do ti 

there wereMfifti^^Slbw^ it,^|ch^ htilm tbe^iniffh,^^ it 
it would ‘ J ^ i muaemdy 'difficult per to dUleminate the notit 

tOcA luiaMMk kSa Ancniirkna Imi — r- 


to get over j Tfese bmngvbis ^plnlbns, he 

regretted tbiT^oise ^bich tbe 

bon. Chairman had tfiken in moviiig^an 
ameodment j and by the^^wiiy he must olf- 
serve, that a ipore extraordinary proceed- 
ing than that of.tbe bon. Chairroao he l^d 
never witnessed in any public asserafily in 
England. Here was a moffon whicli, he 
admitted, in somo respect implied, blame 
on tiurCouit of Directors, and how was it 


his Icnrnccl lyici id, ^"remove from the Com* 
pany the stigma which must otherwise ne- 
cessarily attaint to them. 

Tlie Chairman in explanation sold, ** The 
fioii. proprietor asks whether I can bd an 
honest man, and support this amendment ? 

1 venture to siiy, that I think myself quite 
as honest a man as he^s (a laugh), and 
shall sle^ this night with as sound a con- ' 
science notwithstanding my warm 

support of tWi^nicindlnent. {Hear, 
hear f) The horn papprietor has edmpared 
this Company with an individual having tp 
send per^ns to transact busHeftft ,Jfor ofin 
j|a France, wiig wouk| nqjtoinilly 

sdlect ag^tnyrciuiumted wifli the lapgp4gn 
of the yountry m which the busigeia was 
to be .^hsoated, and haw asked, whether 
our affairymghknot to bo managed upon’^ 
this principle ? I say that there is nw real 
ground of comparison between the two 
__.i -I. — i- r differ ham , 

woqld be pro- 

^ native languages as 

tyitt posaifboamongst the Company *8 
^ Dte^yot Intend that such ka^edse 
is not^abftOlutd^ neatessary for*^iP^ mjSn 
arid^veiy woman (for I do not see why the 
fiiir sea sliould be excluded from a\now- 

e ThtoWif amistsimof The 

Dqaity€lMdrman«a»iu>WJM on this occa- 
sion j but Mr. Pattlsoo, wfifi'sfteonded the smsiid* 
msai, sst for him for a short Umw 



Je%^ of* II m J4iigo«ge^^i;3:„iiior9‘.than tbe lettnAf ^ificCDr,*irlto» tiumyrhOlill^ 
olhlfti/wlle gpes out to Ihdia. lUpoo tliM hud |{e^ pA'alsing bhlifl«lf%h^.d}6 MJfiiv* 
40Fpuiidt t liaTe movIM' tbe^utencTjneti^ ningtotb^end. (Hou*/ on^olMgA.) He 
because f am' opposed \o pro- did nOt mean ta deny tfiat 1be.toarn«d 
tmpliou etbich 4be ^rjginal reaoluti (entienifn was entitled to met 
would ne^8a(ijly»ca:i^ate. {Hear^ heat latii^ for lus l&rnirig, and the liasidtiity 
lllf. S^’Dwm saldf that* as be had • With wliich be applied it to tlie bei^t of 
pevjMnsIly alluded lobe feli called Opon tb^Gompany: but be thought tbm otllers« 
to make » few remarks. Without gSfhg .wbo had*wxerted' thcroselves in a atifi 
into tbQ subject to which dllpsion had been greater dhgrec, were more entitled" t?t> the 
made, he Would say, ids doctrine wa^^lhat confidence of that court ; and amon^t 
all the exploits of our gallant comnundent those mhers «rie<^had no lYteitatioB in 
in Iddia had not^risen from their kiiSw- classfhg the Jion. Chai^an "and his cbl*. 
ledge of the Orjentd! luifguagcs ; Neither le^ues. **Arter the length to Vhicli 
could it*be maiiitained)*thHt tl|p gUlaot delQfte haipmrdsdy extended/ he Woum 
achiev^lnentb of our cmnmandlirs at homo trespan fbrther on the time of tl.ie 
v^ad depended on the dMMjlibhments at "emrt; J»ut feeling convinced tbattheon* 
'which they wete^ducAdy olti^dh tljefl^ gpial ni)otion1Vqpld,‘ifJfarried;tbe injbneitk 
odueated weW the re. to the Cqfhpanyii inrcrests*" he gave his 

suit or circuntfbtancetu^olly unconnected entire concfurreippe to tlie amendmeut. 
with systems of edueftion. Indeed, in ■fi'Mr^Cnrru//it?rt~Xhougn .the silhject 
®*ttniple held out by the learned <loctor before the aoui^^waifofie to Wbudi' he h<|d 
."lilmself (who, J^e admitted, was 'greatly not given inual| considefstion, yet he 
skilled in Oriental merature), there could pot AoiasayingfcdK few words as to 
not much to encouri^ tha^'ourt in"^- tb(*grounas vhtc which hir sliould 

quiring fi very great perfAlon in. that give. The IcSleft doctw claimed great 
branch of knowledge from their servants, credit Tor the4disin1eiScsti|ne5s>of bisiriow's 

fgr the efilb^t of the learned doctor’s greats in bringhis forw'Qfdh this* motion* ‘He 
;<,Jmning in this instance, se^jn^ to be, (Mr^^’d^l^iers) was,*dfkpoM^3 to give 
' ^tliat he took four hours to tell the court hitn ^edit fgl^Hat bkagid of hlnE»Se)f,'hut 
tliat which any ord^jriaan coHld havi he couki nm listeiik ^ith patTence tp the 
told them in a quOmrojLM hour. {iTear^ upfounjed that tlio jpiembo's of 

hear / and a lau/fijffi If J{|reat prohcicncy that court general)^ w|pre dl&osed ttf^b- 
iii the Onental^angun^s was to have the ’ mit to the j»ishes <tf the fKre^ts from 
same effect upon servants, he did potives of jRubhcrvicnc^. Hc' distinctly 

Wot see that it would be so very desirable, repgiled tlicwccusatioji ; gdd be begged to 
There seemed to be a strong desire with #kl, tliat# tWk Dir^tors, collectively or 
many gentlemen in that court to occupy as iiulifteually^.topj^t^ give an Undue bias 
muth time as possible, and hc noticecf, to ihempuiions'^ the tfonrt in fceir favour, 
^that many gentlemen bad shewn them- theyjsoniUl w'lu^ forget theUdmy to the' 
selves great talkers, who would indulge in CoiJPfany. JJ^Tthe wholer ch£ge was 
^ very few observatiqps were they to carry, molp ||figr ^Xnd te|)iinBalf„.>Ws One 
^ on their dcliates wiili closed dooi^ (//wr, member qf the a»tirt.lMi)toed credit for 
hear!) The original res^^ipn^ie foliy 
concurred in thinking, n carrksl 

' into operation, di^M||he e^ct of,^ pro- 
ficripti^, woi^ shut out mar^ getive 
aod efllitfii^l^^ung men ; and, iiks^^lug-^ 

^ ouwA^pse^jpiey igould exclude 
wlfo^uld bel^f the mx^atestg^MWtaAe 
theXk>mpuny*a hitereA. It had been 
jccled to tlie (^dfronan, that h&i araend- 
'^’ment wont to praise ^himiplf and^hls col- 
leagwes. He did^mn tliink it the less 
entitled to suppon on tliat account. 

^ far one, was not ashamed to^jay that 
• hpd the greatest confKfeid& iiffhe v 
of t|).e Directors in the imregatdl ( 
and tt lau^h.) By the wAd oggle^fhl&e 
did nllglian toslmt &t theiWilWori^ 
vite iflHAliials; and he would wqtof 
bon. CnBirnian,jthatiko roan wlio bod 
that«chair was ehtitled to.ffreoter c^it for 
the leal and qbility .<^wikV whldlt*hfi dis- 
charge the grdupus duties of. iin-; 

*soitaiit statuni. (fiear, .But'if 

uip bo^ Chairman had praiaed' hlttilRf. 


ns niuch* Sud«l>end4dijW%* Ilia vW Ss'the 
leariie«»fcl«, or any of liia friqnda, ih 
their’s. TJo&rbW.d<gU» bad-«.< 

^ beg to di8claKn.ho(li 

1 am wotMradd, imUbSr^in 
foeior,%^ tw i 

Carmthers procpi j^e dsspr^ 

tb^lhioh. propriety Un^heW>$fetL^ film 
asmu®li».j|y iftn, frdni^e ^rsi^mol 

an; dwKspeot 

h, .h«i, >'je 

- ^ Buf 'to "the 

juestion. 

the ho«. imnn^. irieU^, 

had iDtittincM ite 'lio 

wqr G,n«Mtid wimhe'SoSpnrMniiirtlw' 


^^gsjpeii^, 

ipp$4» iw po 
feiwbiifWtbo' 


hpurn ^1cl| 
court, Jmd in 


^en^^mffictefi on 
Vind^pf pontSpHpf'wldtll 


f(idrow«d4j^ VaeptWcIl 6f one hour long, 
from thr^l^i; pfopl|^;bfr.i Httoiw^ 
wboMtomr • ■ - ‘ 


h: pfopl|ietor;(Mr.i Httoiw^ 
iw staBifff ihtt be had oldv 
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C«o«ifd» «ii ifliiiiM^ wiety of nuitttr wliich 
liad notlijiig at all to do wiih the gutotion. 
AtoongH other Irrelevant tbingik the fa^. 
proprietor (Dr, Gilchrbt) had i%rodiioed 
the subiect a departed princer (the«Qiih< 
ofYoii). : ^ ^ 

Col. X. Si^fthcpe rose to order. 'Die 
hon. proprietor had not bitoseif yet iiaid 
one word to &e question.*- (ifair, and a 
Laugh)^ * «* 

Mr, CarrMiken, wg that many ob- 
servations were made whi^ did not^t all 
hgaf upon the quoOtion, and Co those ob- 
ligations' I am qqw addressing tnyself^*^ 
The Ghairman, ** llie hon;' proprietor 
will recollect, that in making any 4 ^ 1 y to 
observations not relevant Coilie queltioi;ii 
before the Court, he ie in fact as Irre- 
gular as the pmon who'^rst crioade those 
obsenrations.''^( /feen 'IZear /) 

Mr. CarruUmrs bowed the dechion of 
the chair. Aalion. proprietor (Mr. Hume) 
had made a comparison betti^eh tbq^mode 
of conducting the Coropa^’s afiSiirs, and 
tljat in wbi^ a merchan^ould transact 


(Or. Gilchrist said across die Gooit, «• t 
ath very glad to bear it*0 although their 
knowledge of it did not coimnmch in this^ 
country. He waa willing to bear tesjllp 
to the greet services jof bis learned 
, both in this oouhtry and in India, 

It he could not for a moment assent to 
the .'pitipoaidon, that no man Qtnild ever 

r lify himshlf in the language un|cM 
began to ieahi it in Englandj^ Not 
beigg^a military man he cOuTd not pre- 
tend to much eipeiicnce in that pr^es- 
siod^ bnt he felt convined that an order 
whtch^would tdm jfoung officers ouf of 
the totoigp ata riiort notice, becpu^e of 
certain alle|;ed disqoalifiications, would he 
productive of sMmm injury to the Com^ 
pany's Inters!^ in1|iidM.« ^roro tlie state- 
ment of Ms Imrned rriead)(Dr.«tjlilchf1at), 
it would appear as il^he cdbsidered him- 
self the only persoti qualified to teach the 
Oriental languages. Much as he resiiccted 
him he could not as«ient to that proposition, 
and without meaning' the slightest ofieiice, 
heihiust remind hiip of a fact which would 


provo that However correctly Europeans 
his private '^ettnetops. Dut^it wa^ well might teach the language as to its rud|- 

known that Jthere'Wm g»ny% English " ; . ...n .... •_ 

merchants wbg had realised Tot^unes 
in the City of laondog bf ^cmign com- 
merce, and, whaygili!^ ^flaintod with 
no other langu^ ^thai^heir ^wn. lliey, 
hfow^agsr, tocm Care to^ewloy persons w^ 

did fctiow t^e necessary foreign Jai]guagc8|j^ * ^ m - 

and their burihess went on well. Anothe^, ran a risk of riot ilhnlerstood by the ^ 
point which bod, b^n urge^M^^as, diat iiatfiles. The learned Doctor, to convined^ 
there existed in the mhnan ibln^and padkt^ the party that, he had a perfect knowledge 
ticularly in the iplnds bf^oung men, a o£ the pronunoifiUon, called his gropm, 
disposition to idlenqps and lioth, to tradi- 


meiits, they might stnl be deficient in tlmt 
correctness of pronunciation which couid^' 
only be attamedby a communication witlT 
Ifhe natives. Xfab ,^rned Doctor would 
igmember an ocjpsion where it was oUt 
jerved to him tlufs be Iniuself taught the 
* language in sO refined a manner that he 


cate which, a jwwerfnl |ClmuluSvWas re- 
quired. Now He had ever b^n of opidm, 
that the |iKti>dn€iple in th^tnlnd df mlii, 
was to en"deavoui^lh^ thqt which would 
advance" hil infhn|iM«d ^ wdiPld, and 
secure prosperity to^|Hji^lf||nd4|tdit to 
those with wbont^ wi^00t|pected. Tbik 
was a principle upon wmch the JhtoBalUy^ 
of men oct^, .niuffit wa^ he'uiougbi^ 
refutation of the position ostutoed by 
hon. proprietor MtvHume). He U'mp 
not atthat late ^iiirdetain the Court by 
offering atiy^ fuittier dbsCrwtjjms, but 
would pdncMl^ with stating»^]^ the 
amendment bodbb ooWBri aupporliw 
Mr. Tranl?% ^ rifril of tlie learned 

he had the hightokj^^ 
trtend, eewettlgpiNblrihi^^ masier 
of the Of%d^Biaqga^ ' helfeuld 
nothe)p«aiM|||rMssM^ hearing 
the Iqpjbsrii Doqtttosky, ^batlt WafNtopot- 


that 


mo was a 'Hindoo, and gave him' some 
orders in Hindohstanee : the groom, after 
listening attentively, and ha\1ng the order 
repeated to^ him, begged to be excuirid as 
he did nm understand the Englisli lan- 
gwHjfe* — WucH ^ughler,) From .this it 
appeared thaf 'fe'finemdht in teaching tba 
Y^terh^laifguages aright ^e carried* too 
far, ami Ibat tficnowledf^ of thplaifgua|e«'^ 

' Jn Europe did nofl^eG£imy 
^jnan to speak4t jntrifigit^"(n 
ladia. w ^ no^ean to deny toaft 
lLlipwlei|ge or die limguitelr was liry use- 
ful, buS»t|iathetliouglit mat a zeal for ita , 
promotion ' bad carried bis learned friend 
too far, and that he looked to langfbga 
onjy as a qualification for the service of 
thu^ Company, whereas experience bad 
|riMri Jbat Thouj^ always useful, it was 
eveff case indispensable. He oon- 
dyjedtiy^p^^ conogmeo 

^ said he was uiriiliFg 


riiilie^'tO leorii the Hiockwilaose in Indkif discusskm at that late brar, 

wi$b^pirevioua,in8tructiop dierei^ . Now, but he tliott||fa|ri^p^ ^as ptie observaton 
^m^tgding out of that €ouHi hh eould ' made wh^tePyMd^orwn ^wer. / It Jbod 
ad&pe tod%‘4u&tanctoin;idHp^f of that, been sajflgjHMndfc^ Sof ten was 
assertion. There, were -attb^^moment aufik[ane|P|iqOi^^ With the Hindoos- * 
bttfiwe hifD^ many persons O^limiiosaed as tan«Wb1i5 sible to trriulate.the articles of ^ 
paplect a bnowladga of the arieand Ian- wari Thia statement had hitherto gone' 
tba homed Doclm uftcontpdkbriU It wnaJme thatao hon.. 
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proprietor (CoU Lusbington) bad said that 
the articles of war were already translated, 
and that it did not reijuire any knowledge 
of the Hindoo langiiogc for that purpose. 
This, however, left the fact where it foiin^ 
it. lie contended that it would be a QjoSsi 
charge against that Court to liave such a 
charge go abroad unexplained, if it ad- 
mitted of explanation, and if it did not, it 
was a matter of serious accusation against 
their executive, that nut one officer in ten 
knew enough of the native language to 
translate the articles of war. Those arti- 
cles were so simple, that they miglit be as 
easily acquired as the Lord's Prayer, and 
an ignorance of them would shew a most 
deplorable deficiency in the qualifications 
of the Company’s officers. He 'repeated 
that such a charge ought to tie contradicted, 
if a contradiction c6uld be given, and if it 
could not, it was high time that some 
remedy should he devised. Ignoramus 
as he was, he could not pass it over with- 
out rernaik, and he contended that that 
Court would he grossly negligent of iheir 
duties if they suffeicd so glaring an evil to 
go without a remedy. 

Col. Lushiuftlont in explanation, ob- 
servedilliAt what he had before said was 
wholly mibuuderstuod. An hon (iropiie- 
tor had observed, that not one officer in 
Hen was able to translate the articles of 
war. Ill answer to that, he had remarked, 
that the articles of war were nil translated ; 
by which he di^ not mean to say that it 
was not necessary those articles shoifUt be 
understood by tlie officers, — on the con- 
trary, lie meant that the articles w'cre.ao 
simple, and w'ere so frequently read to the 
troops in the native language, (at least 
once or twice in every month) tlint even 
the least instructed officer must be ac- 
quainted with them, and instead of one 
officer in ten not being able to translate 
them, he believed’thnt ninety-nine out of 
every liuudreR officers in the service, was 
perfectly competent to the task .— (//coti 
hearf) ' . ^ » 

Col, X. Staiihoiui said, he entirely dis-^’ 
agreed with the gallant officer as to the 
nutnlier of officers who understood the 
native language. It was true, that at 
coiirts-martial the judge advocate and the 
interpreter understood the language, but 
then the jury, that was the officers who 
were to decide upon the merits of the case, 
were he believed, in most instances, totally 
ignorant of it. 

Col. Lustangtmi said, tlyit no Europ^n 
offiM^could be on a courumartial for the 
trial of a native soldici . 

Dr. CtfcAnst rose to reply : ha'hegan by 
observing that, as to the hoD» Cbainnan's 
alleged ignorance of the native language, 
he could readily excuse it, because he had 
not professed any particular acquaintance 
With it. At die same time, that did 
not mean to impute blame to die hon. 


he could not avoid adducing diat igno- 
rance as ou illustration df his argument. 
The hon. Chairman bad risen to very higli 
rank in the army, and he (Dr, Gilchrist) 
W’as willing to admit, that that rank wa.'* 
not greater than his merits, but be had 
attained it without that knowledge of the 
native language, which would perhaps 
have ehabled him to translate the articles 
of war. lie (Di. Gilchrist) had translated 
the articles of war at Bengal, and that in 
so simple a manner, that even the least 
intelligent could, with a very little appli- 
cation , ihako themselves master of th^. 
IW these there was no difficulty, but si!^ 
pose any new article should be added with 
which parties were not acquainted ; why, 
he supposed there was not one officer in 
t( n in the service who could translate or 
even undersland it. This he repeated, 
and, would stand to, wliatcver w'cre the 
consequences. He W'oiild even say, that 
if the tiial wore made of any ten officers in 
the service, it would be found that more 
than one, ifijyen one could translate any 
new article into the native language, 
(unless indeed it was some officer who 
had studied under him .) — {A laugh,)--- 
The hon. Cliairman hud called him a 
visionary and uii enthusiast. He was 
neither surprised -nor annoyed at such 
language. While in India, he passed for 
a mad Doctor, all the lime he was there. 
Those who were anxious to lessen him in 
the estiintition of others, and to make it 
be believed, that hq^ was unable to convey 
^'instruction to others, -circiilutcd the re- 
port that he ijrns a madman ; yet mad as 
he was, he did more good than all tbcfr 
learned men put togetlur. He meant on 
tl|p ground of utility, and one ounce of 
tliat ii^as better than p thousand learned 
speculationia Mad and visionary, and 
enthusiast as he might be *repicsentcd, 
btill even hia enemies could not deny his 
merit iu this r(|^pecU His hon. friend 
(Mr. Hume) had noticed those attacks 
upon him, but for Iris^own part they gave 
him VO concern, and he therefore “ passed 
by tliem ns the idle wind W'bich he regarded 
not.” His" character could not be affected 
by sud^ would stand 

uiitarnismd, long after be' and Uic hon. 
Chairman, «nd jlTl who hpard him, should 
have passed aww and b^en laid quietly ip 
tliei% graves, fps^rity would, be was 
sure, dd him justice, s if it were denied to 
bitn jn the present genemilpn. As to the 
circumstance mentionecQKSiis hon. friend 
and pupil (Mr. Trant) mms being unable 
to give the correct pronunciation, and of 
being misunderstood by some of the na- 
tives ill consequence, he Pegged most 
positively to deny tliat any such circum- 
stance ever took place. He had no recol- 
lection whatever of it, and had such an 
occurrence happened it was certain duit it 
would not have slipped bis memory. He 
would before be sat down explain tile onl^ 
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circumBtsinco which ho supposed could it wh| known ainonffst the best informed* 
have giveiurise to so ridiculous a story. He did not teach the Billingsgate of the 
His hon. mend (Mr. Trent) seemed to language. He taught in (he purity with 
insinuate Uiat he (Dr. Gilchrist) had which it would be spoken at court. The 
been fishing for his vote on this oc- vulgarisms into which persons not very 
casion. Could any thing be more absii|dt carefully instructed were apt to fall, were 
than such an insinuation ? What ! fisfi very numerous. He could mention a va- 
for his vote, who was himself endea- riety of instances in which mistakes of 
vouriiig to become a director? Why it this kj[nd were made. (Here the learned 
would he folly in him to ask the vote, and proprietor mentioned several words of the 
it would be downright madness in his lion. Kindoostanee, as they were generally but 
friend to give it — fpr one vote in his (Dr. improperly pronounced, adding their cor- 
Gilchiihfh) support, and against the di> reel pronunciation.) An hon. proprietor 
rector, w'oiild lie quite enough to exclude had found fault with what he (Dr. Gil- 
^is hon. friend for ever from any chance of christ) had termed the subserviency of hon. 
a seat within the bar . — (Hear and a laugh.) members of Uie Court of Proprietors to the 
He would indeed deserve, in some res]iect, views of tlie Courtof Diiectors. He repeat- 


the appellation of mad" if he could 
have asked for his lion* friend's vote under 
such circumstances. But the fact w os he 
)iad not Hoiiglit for it in any other manner 
than that in whidi he solicited the sufii ages 
of other hon. proprietors, that was by fairly 
and publicly submitting his propositions 
for their consideration and leaving fbetn to 
decide on them as they diould think pio. 
])er. He would now say a word in expla- 
nation of the anecdotp which his hon. 
friend had so facetiously told of him, but 
which he must say was altogether un- 
founded in fact. He had before remarked, 
that when he was in India, some of 
the JargohisU gave out that he was unable 
to teacli the native language, or conimu- 
nicfite the correct pronunciation, lliis w'as 
done witli a view to detract from any 
merit lie possessed, and to dissuade otherji 
from resorting to him for instruction. The 
story he was going to mention was this: — 
He on one occasion, happened to be with 
some friends, and was tlic caterer of the 
party: one day, in giving directions Tor 
dinner, he ordered among other th ngs a 
young kid to bo brought toUtm from the 
market. Some wage of his acquaintance, 
w'ho wished to have a joke at his cxpencc, 
went after the man and told him that it 
pig he wanted instead of a kid* 
The man obeyed the last order, and to his , 
(Dr. Gilclirist’s) great surprise, he heard 
the grunting of a young pig when he ex- 
pected to have found a kid, and they 
wished to persuade him that the mistake 
arose frpm his own mode of givinjf (he 
order. It was clear, however, 'to any per- 
son who had the least kitowledgc of the 
language, that be could '>not have made 
the mistake of a kid for^a pig* because the 
words in the jl l H i ro languor of India 
were totally didHpar. The however, 
such as it was, got abroad, and in its pro- 
gress, Owing to the kind additions of some 
of his very kind friends, was at last swel. 
led into the fSrm in which it had been so 
told to the court by his hon. 
friend (Mr. Trant). Those who knew his 
method of teaching would admit that he 
taught the lliodMtanec, not as it was 
s^en by the ignorant apd vulgar^ but as 


cd the charge, and lie had seen and could ad- 
duce many instances of such subserviency. 

Mr. Carruthers expressed a hope that the 
learned proprietor would not make any 
personal ulfuaions. 

Dr. Gilchml said, he spoke generally^ 
and he w'uuld repeat the charge. Was it 
not a proof of -the suliscrviency of the pro- 
prietors as A body, that lie was six weeks 
liefore he could get his notice of motion 
signed liy the proper numher, in order to 
have the court made hpccial for J||^ discus- 
sion.— 'One' man on being asked, "expressed 
his willingness to sign it, Imt tlieii he had 
a son who was going out to India, and for 
whom he expected a com^nission, and he 
was unwilling to prejudice the directors 
against him by voting foi his motion. 
Another expected a WTitership for a friend 
of his, and he could not think of putting 
his name to a notice which he knew would 
disoblige the directors. A third liad some 
other excuse, and so on with raany^ — 
Now what was this but subserviency to 
the directors, from the fear that they would 
visit their displeasure upon, by witholding 
their patronage from, those w'ho opposed 
their wishes? But if any further proof 
w'ere wanting of the aiibuerviency of the 
proprietors, and tli^ influence of the' dw, 
rectors over their votes, would it not ‘'be 
furnislifd hy the house lists in the election 
of directors, to supply the places of those 
who went out by rotation. * Were not such 
lists publicly circulated, and were they 
not almost invariably adopted b> the pro- 
prietors, However, he for one W'ould set 
litmself against such lists fearless of the 
consequences and on every occasioB he 
weuld continue to oppose then, though he 
should perish in the attempt. (Heart and 
laughter.) It had been imputed to him 
that he bad foimd fault with the 
tions reejMii&ng the qualification of Mcen* 
and tbat ne was anxious to introduce die 
system of proscription. 'This was not the 
fact, his objection was not tp 4he regula- 
tions l>ut to the ctrcmnstonce, that they 
were not carried into edbet. ' He was borne 
out imlhis allegations on this head, by the 
fact, tliat the senior sulialtern was in most 
cases the interpreter. He had never, for a 
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moment niMnt'ttf mtteiid, thnt language 
done wdirld be a stiiBdifm quoKileatioii for 
an oflleet going out to India. It would 
be ebalird to suppd&e such a thi ng. Thei e 
were of eourse many other things which 
Were necessary to constitute bis qualidca- 
tions, but what he contended was, that 
Without a knowledge of the language, 
man^ other qualifications would be much 
diminished in vahie, and some of them 
would be rendered altogether useless in 
th^ Company’s service. If the Company 
bad pro«.iH!red notwithstanding the great 
deficiency of many of its officers, in tlie 
necessary qualifications of language he 
Would contend that it had prospered in 
spite of those disadvantages ; and therefore 
such prosperity could not be urged as an 
argument in favour of the continuance of 
a system admitted to be bad. He would 
stake his existence on 4he feet that if tlie 
Court adopted ills resolutions, they would 
in one year have 500 persons properly 
qualified, as to language, to fill situations 
in the Company’s service as cadets. Let 
but the proper encouragements be held 
out, aild tliey would soon see the advan- 
tage taken of them by our public schools. 
There as had been already men- 

tioned, thirty or forty establishments, where 
the Oriental languages would be taught, in 
several of which instructions in it were 
already given. Tliere was an establish* 
ment at Exeter, where Occidental educa. 
tion was given, but in W'hich he was en- 
deavouring to inoculate them with a taste 
for Oriental literature as well. Much good 
as must be apparent from his plans, to 
any persona who would look upon them 
without the eye of prejudice, still be des- 
paired of seeing them adopted, knowing 
as he did that the adoption would have the 
effect of limiting the patronage of the hon. 
gentlemen witlun the bar. In that case, 
they would not bare the opportuitity of 
appdinting a raw boy, who scarcely knew 
any thing beyond tlie A B C of his own 
language, to a situation in a country, of 
^e language of which he was altogether 
ignorant — Appoihtments of this kind 
(whicli looked as if the offices were made 
for the men, and not the men for the offi- 
ces) would soon be at end^ if his plans 
were adop^, and instead of appointing 
a raw and ignorant youth to the command 
of troops^ who were as ignorant of his 
language os ho was of theirs, they would 
tu^ omy persons who were qualified hf 
ptevious study to All tfaa Important stations 
to which they might be appointed on their 
arrival in India.— Among other things 
which he had to regret on this occarion 
was that of having been ttiuclf misunder- 
stood (he did not suppose* Wilfblly qp) in the 
course of bis speech. If had been attributed 
to bim to hove maintained the opinion, that, 
unless a man underwent a pretiems instruc- 
tion in the Hlndoostttnee in this oountry,it 
would be impyii ibUi for him to icquira ft In 


India* Me denied having ever mddo use* 
of any such aigument. Whdrbe said was» 
that many of the difficulties of tlie lan- 
guage would be removed by instruction 
here ; that if woul^ be morU difficult to 
legrn it in Indiif, if sontie previous instruc- 
tion were not received in this country. 
There might be instances as exceptions to 
this, and he mentioned himself as one 
(Hear / and laughter, J He did not mean 
to say tliere were not several others ; for 
he would hut pretend to think that others 
might not have xeal and ability for acquiring 
the language equal to his own. But those 
exceptions did not detract from the general 
principle he had maintained, that the 
difficulties of acquiring it were increased 
by not learning tlie elements of it in this 
country. He had now, he believed, ad- 
verted to all the topics which had been 
urged against him ; he would not, there- 
fore, farther trespass on the indulgence of 
toe court (Hear, heart) ; but, in conclud- 
ing, would express a hope, that toe court 
would givchto his propositions that serious 
attention which their importance required. 
The question was now put from the chair. 

The original resolutions and the amend- 
ment having been read, the amendment 
was put and adopted, as toe main ques- 
tion, by a considerable majority, only six 
hands having licen held up in support of 
the original motion. 

The amendment having thus been sub- 
stituted for the resolutions, was put and 
adopted by a majority equal to the former, 
only six votes being given against it. 

ASSIBTANT-SUBGEON at CHATHAM. 

Mr. Pitynder now rose, and said, he 
wished to give a notice of motion, but he 
was interrupted by 

The Chatman^ wiio sai^ that it was 
necessary in^he first place, to dispose of 
the business for which the court had been 
convened. He then stated, that this court 
had been made further special for the pur- 
pose of considering it resolution of the 
Court of Directors, of toe 27th of January 
1827, appointing Mr. Robert Elliott, for- 
merly of the Company’s maritime service, 
to the situation of assistatit^surgeon to the 
Compafay’s military dep6t, at Chatham, 
with a salary of £flOO a-year, and an a), 
lowance for house-rent, &c, ; biit with the 
understandtn'g, that in case of a vacancy 
in the office of surgeon in the depGt, the 
succession' roust not be looked to as a mat- 
ter of course by Mr. Elliott, but be sub- 
ject to any regulations wMdbtoe court may 
make On that occasion; 

The resolution of the Court of Dbreefors 
having been read, it was moved that it be 
appro^. * 

Mr. Hume said, that as be had not read 
the papers left open for the inspection of 
the proprietors on thb subject^ he was 
anxious to know ftom the ban. ebainDan, 
witether there am at pmumt w^aoii 





ftMant at tbe Com|Miijr*f dop&t al Chat* 
ham i and, allK>, wliai number of pmons 
were ueimlly kept there ? 

The CAaimon expiwed liie r^ret, that 
the hoQ. proprietor^ad not seen the papers, 
as they would have conveyed to hiia^ fully 
tbe information he now sought. The re- 
Boiulion of the Court of Directors was 
adopted, on the report of tbe surgeon, 
sanctioned by the commanding-odiccr, at 
the depot. There was a surgeon resident 
at tbe depot, but the duty bad become too 
muoli for one medical officer to attend to ; 
fur instance, it was not to be expected that 
in the class of persons from which the 
^mpany principally drow its recruits, 
tbeie would be that attention to their 
health, which might be expected from 
persons of more regular habits. Tlie con> 
sequence was, that many of those who 
came to tlie depot were found to be in 
that state of health, which, though it did 
not render them unfit for service, required 
much immediate care and attention. There 
were, sometimes, as many as seventy per- 
sons in the hospital at one time ; and it was 
impossible that one surgeon could continue 
to give them efficient attention without 
some assistance, especially as the presence 
of a medical officer was also required on 
the embarkation of the recruits for India. 
It would be admitted, that the care of the 
health of the men was a most important 
duty on the part of tbe Company; and 
that DO assistance should be withheld 
which its fulfilment required. 

Mr. Hume was sacished with the ex- 
planation. All be was desirous of on 
this occasion was, that the appointment of 
the assistant-surgeon anight iioi be made 
the means of rendering die place of the 
surgeon a sinecure. 

The C/mrman assured tbe hon. pro- 
prietor, that nothing codld be more foreign 
from the intentions of the Court of Direc- 
tors than any such wish. 

Col. X. Siankejfe said, he would object 
to the appointment. As ar militaiy man, 
he would say, that iu hie opinion, seventy 
men ill, as the bon. chairraafl hid stated, 
were not too many for die mre of one 
surgeon ; but if any such assistant were 
requited, he thought he ought to be taken 
fim tbe Company’s own service. 

The CAoimun.— The gentleman ap- 
pointed did belong to the Company’s ser- 
vioe. 

Ghpt MaifiaUt understood* this gentle- 
man belonged 'to the Company’s conimer- 
dal madm Iffow he wished to havesome 
few points connected with this suliject ex- 
plained tohim. First, he wished to know, 
whether the owners of tho ships in the 
commefbial marine, appointed tbe sur- 
gaene in the first instance t for if they did, 
bn tboui^t they could not be considered as 
nurgeotts bckmging to the Company; or 
did UtoorriKTa appoint and the Company 
|M^ lhain nAni. > Ho niao wishod to know 


what length -of aenrica was required in the 
commeacudmarins^ heforeaman was nfewd 
from. assistant'Surgeon to the rank of sur- 
geon. If tbe surgeons of the commercial 
marine did not ^oog to the Company’s 
service, in the same as those of the oilier 
branches of the service, he thoi^ght the 
appointment in question oqgbt to be given 
to some of our own surgeons. Hiere were 
many of our surgepfts who returned from 
India In that sUte of embarrassoienti tliat 
they would lie glad to accept of this ap- 
pointment at half the salary that had bera 
mentioned. 

The Chturman said, he had always con- 
sidered, and, indued, bo had never beard 
to the contrary, that the surgeons belong- 
ing to the commercial marine wars to be 
regarded as in the service of the Company. 

In the present case, the gentlenum ap- 
pointed bad suflered from tlie eflects of tlie 
climate of the east, if high testimo- 
nials to character and professional skill en. 
titled an individual to consideration, Mr. 
Elliott was fully entitled to it. Some of 
those testimonials would bo read to tlie 
court if it were* desired. 

Capt. Marjield said, one of his questiona 
yet remained without answer. He wished 
to know whether tlie surgeMb of the com- 
mercial marine were appointed by the 
Company, or by the owners of tbe sliips ? 

The Ciiainnan answered, that they were 
nominated, originally, by tlie owners, but 
they were examined, and their appoint- 
ment was approved and confirmed by the 
Company. 

Capb " Then, am I to un- 

derstand that they are adopted by you* but 
that afterwards, at the end of a voyage, 
they may go where they please, afad when 
they please?” 

Tlie Chairmunj^' No, indeed, you are 
to understand no such thing from what 1 
liave said, but quite the contrary.” 

Mr. 8, JDtmm observed, that after what 
had fallen tbe hon. chairman,^ there 
could be no doubt of the qualtficaHions 
tlie gentleman appointed. Tlie only doubt 
he had on the motion was, whether for a 
gentleman bo qualified, and whose health 
had been impaired in the Company's ser^'^ 
vice, the salary and allowance meHfioAed 
ware not4oo small. 

Dr. Oilchitt asked, waa^ tile head sur- 
geon belonging to the CoqipanyV miHUfy 
service? 

Mr. Wigram Mended the appointment 
of an aasistant-sttfgeon at the depd^ on tho 
gtooiid of neccnaily. The 1^ aurgeon 
at tho depfit had bton a militwy surgeon. 
Uis salary was, he believed, £S<Xi a-mr. 

Dr. Gdahriat asked, wMherbe bad any 
^vatoplnctice? 

W The Chairmafi replied, tlia| idk practice 
was entirely confined to the dopdi. 

Tbe motion ytm now put, and carried 
in. die afflnmuivc^ wlllioiil a dStoentient 
^KM0e« . . , 
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THS raESS IN INDIA. 

Col, L, Sfanhoffe ^aicl, he had two no- 
tices of njiotions, wliich it was Ids inten- 
tion to submit for tlie consideration of the 
proprietors^ at the next general court. The 
first motion of which he would give notice, 
was to this effect : — 

That ns flic King of England’s most 
upright and learned Chief Justice, Sir 
Edward West, and his Majesty’s Judges, 
Sir Ralph Rice and Sir Charles Chambers, 
have ^declared in open Court at Bombay, 
that the licensing of the press in tliat set- 
tlement is unlauful and inexpedient, and 
have, therefore, refused to register the 
Calcutta TcguUtions : and as no censor 
existed during the rule of W. Hastings, 
Eord Cornwallis or Sir John Shore ; and 
as the Marquis of Hastings, after basing 
lieat down the Mahratta confederacy, did 
on his triunqihal enff'y into the metropolis, 
sacrifice the upapirt monster, and set the 
public mind at liberty ; and as Mr. Can- 
ning, when I’resident of the Board of 
Control, pr vented shackles from liciiig 
again fastened on the press, and was 
thanked by this Court for his wise admi- 
nistration ; and ns no Ivgal restraints on 
writing, iin(||r either native or European 
Government^ were ever till of late, enact, 
od, except" under the frightful inquisition 
at Goa ; tliis Court doth implore the Court 
of Directors not' to extend this base mo- 
nopoly over the mind, this cuise to Bom- 
bay. By CMthroning the licenser in that 
presidency, they would make Great Bri- 
tain guilty of the inconsistency of depriv- 
ing 1 80,000,(X)0 of her own subjects of a 
blessing, which she has promoted in Por- 
tugal, and ill South America. 

WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA AND PERSIA. 
Col. L, Slanhojje said that the second 
motion which it was his intention to bring 
forward, would be to tliis effect. 

** 1. That England, by the treaty of 
Gulistan, and by abandoning the w’ise 
measures of Sir J. Malcolm, in training 
a portion of Persia’s tioops to discipline, 
and placing her fortresses and passes in a 
state of d^ence, has laid that country 
^pen to llie all-powerful legions of Russia. 

2. That Constantinople, on the Asi. 
ntic and defenceless side, is thereby en- 
dangered ; and British India, unsupported 
by tlie talents, the loyally, and the valour 
of colonists, and having no public, could 
with di^culty oppose with her valiant 
aepoys the simultaneous, persevering, and 
wide-spreading attack of a swarm of Cos- 
sacks, Persians, Sieks, Mahrattas, and 
Burmese, hacked by a small corps of in- 
fantry and artillery, which would find 
magazines, fortresses, cannon, and gold 
on the field of their exploits. # 

“3, That tliough the conquefits of Rus- 
• aia, from tlie germ of improvement con- 
tained in her institutions, might be advan- 
^ taeeouB to the Asiatic world in its nresent 
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liaekward and stationary condition; yet, to 
civilized Europe it would prove fatal, 
because her Governments and society would 
sink to a level with the preponderating 
power, and insure to her a dark futurity 
4. Ibat under these circumstances 
this Court of Proprietors earnestly recom- 
mends tlic Court of Directors to consult 
his Mnjcity's enlightened ministers as to 
tho niiiiiary and diplomatic course which, 
in concert with Prance and Austria, they 
tJiould pursue to check the march into 
Persia of the hardy soldiers of the good 
and active autocrat Nicholas. ** 

'fhe Chairman observed, that it W'as the 
privilege of the hon. and gallant officer, as 
it was that of every member of the Court 
to submit wliat he tliought proper to the 
consideration of the proprietors— but with 
the liiglicst respect for the gallant officer, 
he tiioiight that the introduction of the se- 
cond motion, of which he had given notice, 
would he extremely injudicious at the 
pjc->ent time, and would be calciilotcd to 
do tntieh more harm than good. He was 
sure it w’as the hon. and gallant officer's 
intention to do good, and such being the 
case, he put it to him to consider the sub- 
ject a little more, and he was certain, that 
on farther reflection, he w'oiild perceive 
that nothing could be iqoie injudicious 
than the step he proposed to take. 

Col. L. Stanhope said, he felt much 
obliged for the suggestion throw'll out 
from the chair. lie would certainly give 
the subject serious con^^ideration before the 
next general Court, and if it should appear 
to him in the same light in which it struck 
the hon. Chairman, he certainly would 
attend io that suggestion. In the mean 
time he w'oiiid allow it to stand as a notice 
for the next Court. 

BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS. 

IVIr. Poi/nder gave notice, that at the 
next general Court, he would submit the 
following motion ' — 

** That this Court, taking into considera- 
tion the continuance of human sacrifices in 
India, is of opinion that, in tlie case of all 
rites or ceremonies involving the destruc- 
tion of litb, it is the duty of a paternal 
Government to interpose for tlicir preven- 
tion; and therefore recommends to the 
hon. Court of Directors to transmit such 
instructions to India as that Court may 
deem most expedient for accomplishing 
tins object, consistent wjtli all practicable 
attention to the feelings of the natives.” 

BOMBAY MARINE. 

Capt. Muxfwld said, that he had sent in 
a notice of a motion on the object of tlie 
Company’s Marine, in a letter addressed 
to die Court of Directors, and signed by 
two proprietors, with a request ^at the 
Court might he made special for its dis- 
cussion. The Court had the power of 
making any Court special for any parti^ 
cular discussion, on the requisition of twp 
proprietory but in tlie present case the 

Couri 
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ON SLAVERY IN THE EAST. 

The acquisition by man of a right of property in his fellow^ would appear, 
upon 0 hasty consideration of the subject, to be an unnatural abuse of power, 
which could originate only in a very debased and demoralized state of society : 

God gave only ovei bca<tt, fmh, fowl, 

Doniinion abbolute ; that right wc hold 
By his donation * but man over men 
He made not lord ; such title to himself 
Reserving, human left from human free. 

The relation of master and slave may, however, be discovered in the earliest 
records which we possess of the customs of antiquity ; we cap trace it, indeed, 
almost to the first ages of the world. 

A little calm reflection will induce us to conclude with Dr. Paley,* that, 
abstracted from the circuma||nces attending negro slavery in the western 
hemisphere (to which he vrs^ decided enemy), the existence of this relation 
is not totally incoRsistent with the law of nature. 

It must be obvious that as soon as the idea of property is conceived amqpgjit 
men, who renounce, for the sake of it, the right of joint possession, suiMUd 
only to a primitive state of socieU, there must be many individuals who are 
either unable, or unwilling, to ke^ pace with others in industry, or to make 
equal efforts for securing the means of satisfying their wants. They must, 
therefore, be deflendent upon others for subustence, and, rather than starve, 
would be ready to barter their liberty, the only equivalent they could ofifer, 
for food, for clothing, for shelter, and for protection. This is on^ peihaps 
the earliest, source of slavery. f 

Another cause is to be found in wars amenget eariy n^ona. ^Prisoners 
taken hi battle, or people who submitted to their exhniiy, were comridered to 

V be 

• See hta If oral 
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446 On Slavery in the East,'' IAfril^ 

be at the disposal of the victors, who, in place of slaughtering them, adopted 
the more humane expedient of compelling them to a state of servitude, or in 
the ancient phrase, led them into captivity.’* This latter argument for 
enslaving captives has been admitted even by later and more enlightened pe^ 
pie, and recognized by lawyers as consistent with the law of nations. Jure 
gentium (says Justinian) * servi noti sunt qui ah hostihus captuniur ; and Sextus 
Fonipeiiis derives the term manceps^ or slave, from manu capUuff\ one who 
is taken by an enemy. 

The Holy Scriptures ebntain'^abundant evidence that domestic slavery was 
kpown amongst the Israelites, and that it was perpetuated on the descendants 
of those who were bought with money of any stranger,”J even so early as 
the era of Abraham, 3700 years “ftgo. A later example, in the time of 
Joseph, who purchasdfl all the land of Egypt and the people upon it, wjio 
tendered themselves to Pharoah for bread, because of the famine, must be 
Tarolliar to the reader.^ ^ 

.The Mosaiul law lays down express rules with regard to the purchase and 
the treatment%f slaves.|| They were to be purchased of the heathen round 
about, and of the strangers that dwelt in Israel. A Hebrew, though he 
might sell himself (through want) to a Hebrew, was not to be regarded as a 
bond-servant, butii a hired servant, and ^ly till the year of jubilee, unless 
he rejected his emancipation, when he became, after certain forms, a servant 
for cvei*. The treatment of these sla^s appears to have been extremely mild ; 
the mas|pr was divested of power over the life and members of his bond-man, 
and if he refused him sustenance and protection, he, in cflect, gave him bis 
liberty. 

Ample proof is to be found in profane history of the prevalence of slavery 
throu^out all the early eastern nations, from whence it descended to the ages 
of classical antiquity. Herodotus If speaks of the practice amongst the ancient 
Persians, of reducing conquered nations to servitude ; Xenophon intimates 
that slavery existed in Media, Persia, Bactria, Caria, Cilicia, and generally 
throughout Assyria, Arabia «ind Syria ; and Homer not only refers to Egypt 
and Cyprus as the usual marts for slaves in his time, but mentions the arrival 
of a fleet from Lemnos, during the Trojan war, which bartered for wines, 
(amongst other aiticles of traffic) slaves-— perhaps the earliest recorded in- 
stance of marinealave-trading: 

ei^ M^orro 

— II. s. 47^ 

The term used in this passage for ^ slaves ”’'^|pdecisive as to the nature of 
their condition. The term douAo?, commonly employed, wflich implies a ser- 
vant, is demonstrative of the fact that domestic offices were usually dischaiged 
by^iiidividuals in a mancipated state. Parkburst derives the latter term from 
the Hebrew root ^* 1 , which denotes a state ^ exhaustion ; and in those pas- 
sages ft where the words and occur, and which are rendered in 
our version the poorest and lowest sort of people,” the context seems to 
shew that the persons spoken of were slaves. 

The condition of a slave must in those early days have been by no means 
BO despicable, degraded, and full of suffering, as our present notions, formed 

upon 

* JU/h t. S. C. 1. f SextfcPcxnp. F«it Hh. xi. ^ Gen. xvii, IS. 13. See also Jer. li. 14. 

I den. xlvU. Bu^u« and dUrJand for bread, and we and our land will be lervanti unto Phamah,'* 

&c. V. 19, 90. 23. 

I See Exod. xxl LevU. xtlv, Deut xv. f Clio. OS. 

i King!, xxly, 14. Jet. xl. 7* lU, 15^ IS. 


*• Cyrop. lib. iv. 
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upon a knowie4giK of the scenes which have taken place in the West* 
Indies and Afriea» lead us naturally to conclude. The mere fimt of a disposl^ 
tiott on the part of freemen to renounce their birthright, to contract volun- 
tdhily the relationship, and even after seven years* ^pxperience to for^o the 
right of libpration, affords a pledge that the condition was at least very tole- 
rable. Demosthenes tells us that, in Athens, the condition of a slave was 
preferable to that of a free man in many other countries. He even quotes a 
law which protected slaves from contumely.* 

There were many incidents, however, in the state of slavery amongst the 
Greeks and Romans, which showed a lamentable want of regard towards the' 
unhappy people who were subjected to it. The Spartan Helots, for example, 
experienced a very different treatment from that referred to by Demosthene8.f 
The condition of the slaves at Rome j: was nearly as bad, originally, as that 
of the negroes in the West-Indles. They were regarded as nobody^ as dead 
tnen^ as beasts / they were not capable of suffering legal wrong ; they could 
not take by purchase or descent ; they had no heirs, or heriUMe propefty f 
exclusive of their //eeulium, all they possessed was their master’s ; they were 
excluded from all civil Concerns whatsoever ; they were not entitled to the 
rights resulting from a state of matrimony; they were not.ejj>jects of cogitation 
or affinity ; they could be sold, transferred, or pawned, as chattels or per- 
sonal property; they might be tortured to give evidence ; tlicy might be punish- 
ed at the discretion of their lord, and even put to death by his authority.^ 
The latter power, which no other nation previously possessed, Wis tj^en 
away by a law of Adrian, against cruel masters, which made the murder 
of a slave a capital offence, and required that slaves should be tried and 
condemned by the tribunals if they had coramitteda crime. || The Roman law, 
like that of Solon, followed a slave’s body after his decease ; for it forbade 
the anointing of individuals who had died in a state of servitude.f 

The Greeks and Romans, like the Hebrews, made the badge of servitude 
descend to the posterity of the slave. * 

The Arabs, who boast a purer and more unmixed antiquity than any 
other nation, as they inhabit the countries which were first peopled, and 
which were never entirely conquered,** exhibit, in the records of history, few 
distinct traces of the existence of slavery amongst them, except that mention- 
ed in the Holy Scriptures, namely, the sale of Joseph by his brethren. The 
total absence of this relation might be accounted for by the obvious conside- 
ration that slaves must hswgl|pen to them in n certain degree burthensomc. 
Whether slavery did or dicNSt prevail in ancient Arabia, the law of Mahomet 
acknowledges stnctly but one cause of bondage — war against the infidels^ 
Captives so taken are distinguished, according to the circumstances, as Mom- 
luk, or acquired, Mawrus, or inherited, and Mawhub, or given. The ofispildig 
all these are khanehzaddi,p i. e. children of the house, or home-bom 
slaves. Other sources of slavery practically exist, by fictions and evasions of 
the bw ; but these are abuses. ^ 

Under the Mohammedan law, slaves labour under great (^pbilities, even 
to the full extent of the Roman slaves. The master is armed with the power 

of 

* Or. adv. Midlani. t Plmy wyi that slavery was Invented by tlic Sportaiia. VII. c. ' 

t Slavery at Rome aecau to have been eoevol with the foundation of thecity^ for Dkoyilua itnh w 
that Homuliu consigned military and agricultural pursulU to ciUaeni, and ** aordid am " tnabwSfc 

t Taylm*8 Blem. of Civil Uiw. pp. 488^. I Ofwvhif. Thes, AsHg. |temr 410. 
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4 Qif life and death over his slave;* the latter cannot marry without eonaent of 
the former ; slaves are incapable of making a gift or sale, or of mberking or 
beemeathing property (though it would appear that they enjoy a qualified 
right of possession) ; they cannot be witnesses, the reason assigned for which 
restriction is, that as testimony is of an authoritative nature, and as a slave 
has no authority over his own person, he can have none over others :f 
a more cruel regulation still is that a master cannot testify on behalf of hts 
slave. The Mahommedan slave-code has, however, some redeeming 
clauses : the children of a man born of his female slave, are free ; • the 
mother cannot be sold, and upon her master's death is unconditionally eman- 
cipated4 Moreover, in practice, the judicial authorities take cognizance 
of any oppression or signal severity exercised by a master towards his 
slave; and, in som^ cases, slaves receive only half the punishment ad- 
judged to othci* ofienders, because, says the Acdaya, ** as bondage admits 
of the participation of only half the blessings of life, it also occasions 
the suiTering of only half the punishment, since an offence increases in magni- 
tude in proportion to the magnitude of the blessings under the enjoyment of 
which it is committed.” 

Having thus taken a cursory view of the subject of slavery amongst the 
Jews, the ancient Egyptians, the various nations connected with or descended 
from them, as well as in the comparatively modern states of Greece and 
Rome, and the still more recent empire founded by Mahomet ; we turn our 
attention to India, the natives of which possess claims to antiquity of a pecu* 
liar kind, with relation to whom the subject we are now considering has given 
rise to very interesting discussions, • 

The ancient Greek writers, who have given us an account of the condition 
of Hindostan at the period of Alexander's invasion, concur in stating that 
slavery did not exist there. All the Indians,” says Arrian, $ ” are free ; 
they have no slaves amongst them.” Strabo || says, none of the Indians 
em^oy slaves :” he adds, indeed, afterwards, that this remark refers more 
especially to a portion of India under Aiusicanus, subject to a superior kind 
of government. It is extraordinary that these writers, or rather their autho- 
rities, should have been so egregiously deceived upon this point. 

Of the existence of slavery in Hindostan, at the earliest period of its his- 
tory, there can be as little doubt as of its existence in some parts of that 
country at the present day. In the Manava Uherma Sastra, or code of 
Menu, for example, slaves are re|>cated]y menti^Md, and there appear some 
traits, in respect to slavery, coinciding with ilHmactments of the Levitical 
law. For instance, the rule partus sequiiur ventrem was recognized by the 
Hindu f as well as the Hebrew ** lawgiver, though western nations adopted a 
different principle, as in the English law of villeinage.f f 

Menu describes seven sources of slavery: captivity in battle; mamte* 


nunce in consideration of service ; birth, i. e. the progeny of a female Blavej.in 
the bouse; sale; gift; inheritance from ancestors; punishment^ throuj^ 
incapacity to pay a fine. The'^indu law has created eight other sources 
arising from tlmse ; namely, pledged by a former master; released from ddb^t; 
acquired by a wager ; voluntary offer ; apostacy ; supported in a famine ; con- 


tract for stipulated time ; and self-sale. 

* Hedsyai xvl. 


Of the fifteen kinds of slavery, the 
following 


t Mr. Mills (Hist, of MuhBinmeilanisin« «h. Justly renards this as a curious reason for the 

inaclmiaitblUty of slaw testimony. 


^ Hedaya, hook v, cc* 1 and 7* 5 Oe Indw. c. x. II Gtn^r. ftS, v, p, 710. 
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Miammg only m famditwy and perpetual ; tk, tuch as are bom of a fanale 
slave ia the house of her master ; or are acquired by purcbaee, by gift, or by 
ialievitance; or such as sell themselves. The others are redeeinable, and in 
some cases are rather servants, in the common acceptation of the term, than 
slaves. 

The Hindu law recognises no rights in a slave : three persons,*’ says 
Menu,* a wife, a son, and a slave, are declared by law to have no wealth 
exclusively their own : the wealth which they may earn is acquired for the roan 
to whom they belong.” Although the power of a master over his slave is not 
expressly defined by the law, it seems, as to corporeal punishment, to be 
limited to the extent to which an individual may go in the chastisement of his 
wife, his son, his pupil, and his younger brother ; n||nely, the infliction of 
blows with a rope or the small shoot of a cane on the back of their bodies; 
but not on a noble part, Without incurring the guilt of thief.”f SIhve 
evidence is not generally admissible according to Menu;:^ but the validity 
given to a contract made by a slave, for the behoof of the family, in the name 
of his absent master, and which the latter cannot rescind,^ invests them with 
some of the functions of a witness and free agent. Moreover, it appears that 
a slave may become the possessor of a slave. || The acquisition of slaves by 
violence, except Jp open war, is held illegal by the Hindu law, and the magis* 
trate is empowered to set slaves so acquired at liberty. 

The duties of slaves arc declared by the law to be of a domestic nature; 
what is termed impure work is assigned to the slaves, such as defining the 
house, attendance upon the master, &c. Agriculture is reckoned pure; the 
husbandmen rank, as hired servants, below the soldier, but above the slave.f 

Such is a brief account of the slave-system of India according to the law of 
the country ; with respect to its applicability to present circumstances, it 
appears, from Mr. Harington’s Analysis,** that on reference to the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, in 17118, the court was of opinion that the spirit of the 
rule for observing the Mohammedan and Hindu laws was applicable to eases 
«of slavery ; and this construction was confirmed by the Governor General in 
Council. Again, on a reference to the Supreme Government from Bombay in 
181 7i to ascertain whether the acts of Parliament for the abolition of the 
slave-trade applied to domestic slaves, the Vice President in Council observed 
that none of the provisions of those acts in any manner afiected, or professed 
to afiect, the relation between master and slave, wherever that relation might 
exist by law. Whatever, Ji^efore, was the law according to the Moham- 
medan and' Hindu codes,^^^Rhe subject of domestic slavery, before the pas- 
sing of the act of 51 Geo. Ill, c. 23, continues to be the law still, more espe- 
cially as those codes have been distinctly recognized, and ordered to be ob- 
served, by Parliament.ft 

' Various regulations have been made by the British Government of India for 
the regulation and amelioration of this relation, and especially to prevent the 
importation or sale of slaves within the British territories in India ; but there 
can be no doubt that slavery legally exist#^ India, and thqt the essential 
part of the native law in respect to the relation of master and slave remains 
intact. 

With such satisfactory proof of this important fact, it is with some sur« 
prise we read, in the course of our researches upon thft subject, the Allow- 
ing 
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tty statemeotn in the Friend of India iivhich contim aa aitide eotttled 
^ On Sln^ery as it now exists m India, and paiticularly in Bengal,” wnuieB 
avowry with the laudaUe view of reconciling the EogUsfa pubtie to the 
ae&iction of the unequal burthens on East-India sugar : 

It is scarcely necessary to add, tliat slavery is now entirely prohibited by the Bridsh 
government here (in India) as really as in Britain itself. In consequence of this, 
wbatt'ver of this nature exists at present is conducted wholly in secret, like all other 
acts of injustice, robbery and iniquity. No gangs of slaves are now seen in the fields 
of Bengal, if they were ever seen there in any former period ; no slave is ever openfy 
ex loosed for sale, and still less is such sale ever advertised in the public papers. Nor 
is the act of selling a slave more fully covered by darkness than the fact of bolding 
persons in a state of slavery. No native dares openly avow here that he holds a fellow 
creature in slavery ; altliJhgh from the concealment which, enveloping the economy 
and arrangement of native families, hides them so fulljp|^om European view, it may 
probably be the case to a certain extent, while forbithlen hi/ the British laws, and held in 
such abhorrence bj/ British functionaries (f justice. ■« * 

Again : It i.s some little consolation to learn that in India there can be no hereditary 
slavery ; and that the children of persons thus unhappily sold into slavery of themselves 
go out free. It is only the person actually sold who is in bondage; over their children, 
according to the opinion of the natives themselves, their owners have no right what* 
ever. They may go out free whenever they choose; and if they rginain in the houses 
of tliose who purchased their parents, it arises wholly from choice on their own part, or 
from flagrant injustice on tlie pail of their pretended owners. 


We have no hesitation in expressing our opinion that these are misrepre- 
sentations ; and we feel so much distrust of the writer's accuracy, that we 
shall refrsdn from taking any of our facts from the article in which they appear. 

To this testimony of one missionary wc oppose the evidence of another, 
Mr, Ward,f who represents domestic slavery as very common in India, 
although mild in its character. lie adds that, ** in some parts of India, chil- 
dren are as much an article of sale as goats and [loultry,” This we believe to 
be fin exaggeration on the other side; but it is right to subjoin, that the sale 
of children not only does take place, but Mr. Harington J expresses hii#'^ 
decided opinion that the absolute prohibition of the practice, especially in a 
period of scarcity, would prove injurious, by occasioning the children of dis- 
tressed parents to be left to perish. 

It must be recollected that in India there is no public provision for the poor 
and helpless, whose only means of support is derived from the slender and 
uncertain produce of female industry.^ jS 

When the sugar question came under public discussion in the year 1823, 
the existence of slavery in Bengal, where East-India sugar is chiefly pro- 
duced, became a very interesting point of consideration. By referring to our 
report of theidebates at the East-India House, in March 1823,|| the reader 
will find that much uncertainty prevailed, even amongst those speakers who 
had resided in India, aa to whether slavery did or did not exist in Benggl. 
One fact is, indeed, to he collected from their testimony, namely, tbat^e 
number of slaves in the Bengfd provinces is exceedingly small, and that they 
are not employed in the process of sugar manufacture. 

Mr. Colebrooke, in a minute dated in 1812, states that in the lower pro- 
vinces of Bengal, the employment of slaves in agricultural labours is nearly, 

If not entirely unknown ; but that in the upper provinces, firom western Behior 
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BenareSy the petty landholderi^ ‘leho are themselves cultivators, are aided » 
their hasbaadrj by their slaves^ that le te say, the idav^e drives the oxeii^ 
whilst his master gaides the plo^h. Xheeame excdileiit autheiftty states, In 
another place/^ that, throughout some districts of Bengal the lahcmfs of hus- 
bandry are executed by bond servants, and that in certain provinees, thd 
ploughmen are, mostly slaves of the peasants for whom they labour; but, 
treated by their masters more like hereditary servants, or mancipated lunds, 
than like purehased slaves, they labour with cheerful diligence and unforced 
zeal. He adds, that though slaves may be fottid amongst the labourers of 
Bengal, yet in most provinces^ none but freemen are employed in the business 
of agriculture. 

Much misunderstanding seems to have arisen ‘&pon this question from 
confounding With* slaves the lower classes in Bengal, awho are by birth or 
tenure subject to the perfQa|ance of stipulated services, of which there are 
many examples. In somS^laccs, says the unexceptionable authority last 
quoted, the landholders have a claim to the servitude of thousands among the 
inhabitants of their estates. This claim, which is seldom enforced, and 
W'hich in many instances has become wholly obsolete, is founded on some tra- 
ditional rights acquired many generations ago, in a state of society different 
from the present ; and slaves of this description do in fact enjoy every privi- 
lege of a freeman except the name; or, at the worst, they must be consl«' 
dered as villeins attached to the glebe, rather than as bondmen labouring 
for the sole benefit of their owners. Indeed, throughout India, the relation 
of roaster and slave appears to impose the duty of protection and cherishment 
on the master, as much as that of fidelity and obedience on the slave ; and 
'their mutual conduct is consistent with the sense of such an obligation, unco 
it is marked with gentleness and indulgence on the one side, and with zeal and 
loyalty on the other.f 

Whilst the government adopt every means to check slavery and to ameliorate 
the condition of the existing slaves, the increase of the dfumber of this elass 
is prevented by the cessation of many of the causes which operated in a less 
tranquil and well regulated state of government than that to which India is at 
present subject. The chief source of the supply of slaves in former times was 
created by the distress of the people, occasioned sometimes by natural causes, 
but more frequently by the tyranny of their government, or by military ag- 
gressions. The mountaineers on the cast or west, the Narrows or the Goands, 
were compelled by the want of food to offer their children for sale ; the Assa- 
mese fled from their Burma^ivaders, and the inhabitants of Nepaul and the 
Himalaya from the Ghoorkas, %nd sought a refuge in slavery ; the distractions 
of Rajpootana and Malwa drove the peaceable natives of those territories to 
tbee same resource. Hence was maintained the slave-trade in the eastern 
parts of Bengal, in Oude, in the upper part of the Dooab, in* Bundlecund, 
aud in the northern portion of the peninsula. j: 

With respect to the existence of slavery In Central In^ia, so latdy subjected 
to ottr influence and authority, and the condition of the slaves in that 
quarter, we have the evidence of an able writer. Sir John Malcolm, who 
states that slaves in Malwa are rare, and never seen but with men of some' 
rank and property, with whom they are the confidential servants. Male 
slaves,*’ he says, are generally treated in Central India more like adopted 
children than menials,” Fen^e slaves are, however, for obvious reasons, 

most 

* Remarku on Uie Husb., Ac. of Bengal, pp. 1S9, 131 . 
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most numerousi of which class are the dancing j^ls. With regard to the 
treatment of slaves. Sir John says th^t the native governments are not in the 
haUt of taking cognizance of the punishment inflicted by masters on their 
slaves, unless it extends to life, when the masters are held reponsible>* 

Upon the whole, it appears that in the provinces dependent upon the 
presidency of Fort William slavery does exist, but that it is of a domeitic 
kind, and of a mild character ; or if agricultural slaves are to be found there, 
they work along with their masters in the field, as drivers of the plough 
which their owners guide. It further appears, that Uiis class is upon the wane 
as to numbers, owing not to harsh treatment, or to those other eauses to 
which the diminution of a population is usually attributable; but to the natural 
increase in the numbers mng overbalanced by manumisinons. 

( To be resumed in our next nuinberi) 


THE HON. COL. STANHOPE IN ANSWER TO DR. BRYCE.f 
To THE Rev. Dr. Beyce. 

Sir:--I have just received your letter, dated June 10, 1826, requesting 
me to state on what authority I described you, in a speech delivered at the 
India House, in January of the same year, in terms which you have quoted 
from the Asiatic Journal of the following month. 

In reply, I take the earliest opportunity to say, that the report of this 
speech given in the AsiaHc Journal is quite at variance uith the report of t)|e 
same speech in the Oriental Herald for Feb. 1826. At pp. 410, 411 of the 
latter, 1 am reported to have said : 

Mr, Buckingliatn cliaiiced to comment in a humourous manner on the appointment 
of Dr, Bryce to be n clerk of stationery, and for so commenting he was l>anisfaed. 
Notwithstanding that^Mr. Buckingliam was banished for having commented on this 
appointment, the Court of Diiectors disapproved of the conduct of tlie India Govern- 
ment in having made the appointment, and ordered tlic said clerk to be dismissed. 
The Scotch clergy generally disapproved of the appointment ; and most men consi- 
dered that the reveieud Doctor ought to bo deprived of his clerical office. — Next came 
the persecution of Mr. Arnot. On Mr. Buckingham's removal, Mr. A mot was left 
editor of the paper. He chanced to make some observations, in which he attributed 
Mr. Buckingham’s misfortunes to Dr. Bryce, and for those observations he was likewise 
banished. Thus did^ffie Presbyterian political parson— ^rensured and deprived of his 
civil office by you (the Directors of the India Comply), and his conduct disapproved 
by the church to which he belonged,— this editor of the John this vender of pens, 

pounce, and paper, — triumph over these two honourable vnen. 

, In these paragraphs, I do not perceive the expression attributed to me in 
the corresponding passages which you have quoted from the Asiatic Journal, 
Since, however, the reports in the Asiatic Journal are distinguished for greet 
correctness and rigid impartiality, I may possibly have said that Dr. Bryce |iad 
^en depriv^ of.his clerical office. Under the influence of the I Must 
at once ^o all tbut can be done, namely, repent of having made a calumq$!ouf 
misstatehient, and beg your pardon. — I am, your most humble servant, 

LondoUf 28M Afa*vk 1827. Leicxs^ee Stanhope. 
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tHIAL BY JURV IN.BftTTlSfl INDIA. 

In the yw 1822, aa inquiry was aet 09 foott at ibe iuataiqea of % Com- 
mittee appointed foK roviaing tbe R^gulat^ionp undwr tbe prendoncy aCBombay, 
regarding tbe expodiency o^^introdudng the ayatem of ttW by jury, in criminal 
cases^ amongst the natives in the provinces subject to that govermneat. TM 
Committee %e«r up a series of questions to be proposed to the sexfyal judipial 
authorities ;^hnd as the Oqyemor in Council took considerable interest In tbe 
subject, tbe opinion oCeeverai individuals, besides the aillah judges, were 
taken on the queries propounded by tic Regulation-Committee. The argpipents 
employed by those individuals, whether q^iverse oadivourable to tbe measore, 
were not restricted by local considerations, but appear generally applicable to 
the natives qf India m tfae ^g regqte : a compendious view of thedirgumenta 
in the several answers, tlflln from the records at the East-India House, 
printed in the Bombay Judicial Selections * will, therefore, supply a desidera- 
tum on this question ;^a question often discussed but jll-understood. 

The criminal^ judge of Broach (Mr. Kentish) is of opinion that the ap- 
pointment of judicial aisc^sors or jurymen amongst the natives would, in its 
general effects, tend to impede the pure and prompt administration of justice, 
owing to the total want of ability judgment, and integrity in the natives to 
discharge the functions of jur}mcn. The measure would, he conceive^ be 
hostile to the general feelings of the community, from the univqi'sal indolence 
and retired habits of the people. They place so little confidence in each^ 
4|her, and hold the decisionb of Europeans in such high ebtimation, that be 
believes the measure would not incraa**e their regard for our jikdministratipiit of 
criminal justice. In the conbtitution of a native jury, great difficulties would 
arise: if the members were of the same caste with the prisoner, there would 
be partiality or prcju^ce ; if they were of a different ca&ic, general indifference 
or unfavourable bias would deprive the prisoner of a fair fmd impartial trial ; 
and w'crc the jury formed promiscuously from natives of every description, his 
guilt or innocence would be lost sight of amidst their feuds and animosities, 
engendered by the annihilation of castc-distinctions* lie doubts, indeed, 
whether different castes would willingly associate with each other on a jury, 
and compulsoruDcq^ures would-be constiucd into an attack on their custoins* 
He concludes that, as the respectable natives arc extreiqely averse to appeal^ 
in courts of justice, or in any public proceeding, it woul^e found very di&- 
cult to prevent improper peraons from being returned to serve on juries. 

The judge at Surat (Mr. Anderson) is unfavourable to the measure on the 
following grounds : — The *^hief obstacle to ||ie trial by jury in Indiq arises 
from the character of the natives, their general way of thinking, tb|ir w&pt 
education, their prejudices, and, above all, their disregard of truth and want 
of principle. Their religious feelings would create difficulties; the inflnence 
arising from caste and family would, from its power qnd ttteot^ considerably 
afftet'^he fairness of the trial. Tbe natives generate m littie]^pab]e 
judging of the effects of evidence, of connecting a chain of^easonjing when 
the ^e is unusual or Intricate. Tbe oath, by which a jurjman is^boucdl^ 
would have a slig||||t effect upon who has little value for trutb;[ 

his prbnencss to bribery U ^mother and a fatal objq^n to 

the scheme. Another cause whidb wouli^prevent qatlves from being goqd jury- 
men is their apprehension of anin^oiiiywote«A person, or his family, against 
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irhom they mlj^t give a verdict. The argtoiftt"diirtrii from ^ etpcrieocc 
of puBiftaytBtB is ’inconclusive r ^ na two modes of Criat can more dMfhr than 
an Indhm puochayet and a British Jury/’ On one point, Mn Andesson is 
4ad^y at issue with Mr.Kentiah. In answer to the question whether it 
wofrld be practicable to place Mahomedaps and 

Anderson says : I think it would be practicable and desirable/* Mr. Kentish 
imys t ** Independent of the almost ioqiracticabiUty of the measure^ I think it 
would, under no circumstances, bo advisable to allow of an intermiKture of 
lEBaddOs and Mahomedans on a native jury.** 

The judge in the Southern Concan (Mf. Hale) is an advocate for the plan, 
^ under a strong impresapin that the effects of Hs iridM^tion would, though 
perhaps not immediately efficacious,* }et in the end bt%itoefi4al and that 
** any teiqporary evil to bo apprehended is on the whole overbalanced by the 
prospect of future benefits to the community /'Uf He recommends, however, 
* that the number of jurymen bo limited to ^i>e, {he number of a punchayet, 
and that the expedient should commence (with reference to his own zillah) 
with a selection from the Brahmin caste for the trial of all Hindoos. This 
plan, he says, affiords the oply prospect of obtaining men of education and 
ability fit for the duty; for, ** It is obvious that the sjstem at home, of 
trying the prisoner by his equals, would never answer in this country.*’ He 
does not think it desirable that BrohmiiflK and Mahomedans should be em- 
panelled together, though it might begone with other castes of Hindoos and 
Mahomedans but he recommends that Mahomedans should be tried by the 
^most respectable of their*^ own sect. He suggests that the native jury shoi^ 
merely'find whether the act or deed charged had been committed by the 
prisoner, without designating the crime / and he assigns this reason : there 
are cases where a prisoner guilty of robbery or muMer would be pronounced 
innocent by n Mahonicdan jury/* Mr. Hale conssiders It essential to the sue- 
Ms of the measure.ithat the juiy should be paid for thei^ time and services, 
as few, if any, natives would feel sufficient interest in such a duty to perform 
it gratuitously. He confesses that the principal danger to the measure arises 
firom the difficulty of a native jury withstanding the influence of an individual 
of their own rank and caste. Instances would abound where all the innumera* 
hie petty contrivanceayand intrigues, for whicli^ the natives are so notorious, 
would be put in practice to sway and mislead, to bribe ana edirnpt, the jury ; 
** rill the influence/* he adds, arising from connexion, relationship, caste, 
or wealth, would be put in force in the prisoner’s favour, and it would be 
placing more confidence in the integrity of natives of any caste than 1 am 
incHn^ to do, to say that such arguments would spot oflener succeed than 
^rovc tijbortivn.** ^ 

The judge in Ae Northern Concan (Mr, Baillie) is of opinion that the trial 
by Jury amongst the native population never can be introduced either with 
dfeet or advanta^. From the superior confidence the generality of the 
iigriyes plane in ]lShropean8, in comparison with their own castes, he ia con- 
v&euci prisoners would much rather that their cpses should be investigated 
by an SngHsh jiSge, unassisted by any natives, than by a native jury composed 
of the ^most respectable men. He concludes : “ The apathy and want of 
energy in most m^ns are, so great, and tbe little inteipi^^hat they take in 
any thing but what actudly coneeras themselv^is so observable, that I think 
riib very circumstance oS«iheir being liable to serve on a jury» instead of being 
touted upon as an advantage, and as securing to them {if not abased) an 
dfipsion, would by them be yiawed as a hardship, and an act of 

oppression ; 
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The jii4g9«t Slira (Mto B# Vim) concm^ tfiat^nstm jurieig " ihumA of 
asfi«(iiig wtj Mridodl^tfl^wdo ilio trial cf trimidal caaes^^ad Ibatyja 
varioua ways, firoib tlie^ deplorable deficiency in integrity A char8cl}|fi aucfa 
a mode of trial w<|iuld be liighly objectionable.” Tke measure, bo tbialcB, 
would be far fron^^freeablo to the natives; a°d Ae evils it would lead to» 
instead of duninidU^ Itould in the course of mie increase. None of tbc 
oastes, be says, wou|i)l^onvict one of their own body ; and there so many 
religious and other Miroiig persons of different castea acting to- 

gether as juiymeo, that it as next to impossible to form a jury that would he 01# 
all efficient. The ^c(nHdio^o% of Mr. De Vitre’s answers is as follows : " 1 
think it neither pradioable for juries to be efficiently introduced» nor ad- 
visable that thO'Ottempt shouyi, be made. Cast^and divisions in castes are of 
themselves almost insuperable objections to the practice ever being introduced 
with good effect I there are besides religious feelings and prejudices of many 
descriptions to be taken into^coftsidcration, all operating unfavourably to the 
introduction of such a mode of trial, go say nothing nfS the notoriously woeful 
ignorance and deficiency in integrity of chnractor in the people generally. In 
^ort, the duties of jurymen appear to me to be fartieyond the compfehenrien 
end eharacter of the natives, as possessing none of those benefits of 
independence, or integrity of character, or enlightened -or liberal idoas> so 
essentially requisite in pessons filling such icsponsible situations.” 

Mr. Jones, criminal judge at — , conceives that the institution of a juiy 
would be attended %ith the best effects. He has always considered the mode 
of conductiitg the administration of criminal justice in India to be extremely 
defective. - The oriminai judge first appears as the accuser of the prisoner, he 
then proceeds to try him, and lastly to punish him. The introduction of a jury 
would take away the most dangerous of these powers ; and the odium, now fh- 
eiifped by the judv, would belgansferred to the jury. Another ^vantage wosild 
he, that the rdally guilty would have less chance of escape, ancl the innooent 
less chance of condemnation ; because the true merits of a case, and^ the 
motives which lead a man to accuse another wrongfully, “rinust be much hettm 
felt and understood by a jury of natives than by an English judge. The only 
slMTect to be apprebeuikd, in his opinion, arises from the obiequioomai of 
the dhtive disposition, ^ich would render ’a jury a dangerous weap^p in tl^ 
bands of a wicked judge. He says : " I have so little reltamse upod thep#bil9‘ 
nr ind^iendent spirit of the natives in general, that I feel convinced fhqy would 
eelddm, if ever, act in opposition to what they conridered t^T# the wtoh, ot 
nvlirtbeopioion,of the judge.” He thinks that tha|ai 7 #^be^fiwni^ 
r to affhld an efficient sateuard against anothpr •eridw ohj^lionfl vbich^wmiUi 
otherwise be insupenild^ nemely, the want of integrity anihiigst Ae 
which is almoat nniversidly admhted. If the jury, he observes, trer e 
tomposed of mdb the seme Mle with peraon to he tried, 
hla fevenr, owing he connm^Mn, f^eritwhip> and also the hoiipH;^^ pe 
mm iteeff, would ppeponSerate, endjn frequent wnes eneifpe » 
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tlie mspedicBil^ aC the iatf^duction of trial by jury> in 
Tha chiaC jiidgo(Mr.Eoiner) ob&qires that there is such aniniBianto dfatancn 
bfitwoen the firincipal institutions, and £he manners, feelings, and prejudice of 
ihg ^minunitiefi, in England and India, that there is no waytant 

the trial by jury, which haa reqiured the experience of ages, to perfect in 
England, would produce any good fruits among the natives of lodui. Though 
it may not be easy, he says, to point out nny positive evil which, would follow 
its introduction, it itf mdre difficult to show the grounds for expecting any 
probate good to result from it. 

The second judge o£»the court (Mr. Sutherland) differs in opinion upon this 
question from his colleagues. He considers that the introduction of trial by 
jury in criminal cases would be attended with the best effects ; that criminals 
would be more easily convicted by a jury of their own countrymen, who would 
be better ^ahle to appreciate their characters, as well e|S that of the witnesses, 
^ihan a single judge; and that the jury system wSuld tend to disseminate more 
widely a knowledge of the constitution by which the country is governed^ 
especially in respect to the judicial administration, by means of the opinions 
and discussions to which the^^mploymcnt of ns;y^ves as jurors would give rise. 
He anticipates no 411 effects from the introduction of juries, save what may 
arise from the acknowledged want of integrity in the native character, which 
is to be considered as'thc only obstacle.” Thi# grand moral defect, however, 
he adds, can hardly be ^qpiled into action unless from interested motives $ and, 
though open to suspicion of corruption individually, it would, he thinks, be 
too much to suppose that, <*40 a community however bad, a jury promiscuously 
chosen, and acting under proper restrictions, would be swayed in their verdict 
by vicious motives alone. He is aware that ** in punchayets, or arbitrations of 
matters of a civil description, the natives do not 4 )lace confidence in each 
other, and when they do, hardly ever fail to regret Jit.” He confesses, not- 
withstanding, that he feels vrarmly in favour of juries, as time, be thinks, will 
remove the evil effects adverted to, and in all likelihood, prove the ^ngirie^ 
assisted by sound education, of improving the character of the people generally 
for integrit}', and give them settled notions of rectitude that are at present 
tdo loose.” 

The third Judge (Mr. Ironside) coincides wjy^h the chief judge, and, after 
mature reflection and consideration, declares his o;nnion tb be hostile to the 
introduction of trial by jury, ** as being in every respect unsuited to the genius, 
habits and feelings of the jieople, and from an apprehension that, so far from 
the ends of justice being attained, as is now almost universally the case under 
our own existing system, the very reverse is to be anticipated in the adminia- 
tration pf criminal justice, were so novel and hazardous a measure to be 
ultimately adopted.” 

The fourth ju^e (Mr. Barnard) is opposed to the measure. He considers 
th«| the general effects of would be a total want of discrimination as well as 
imparl|riity in the verdietk; that until the Indian mind underwent an 
cbanlie theieviis would continue^ to exist, as at first^^p the greatest poesible 
degree; that^ those natives concerned in the measiw only on public gixionds 
WQuld be strongly averse to it, regarding it as an abandonment of justice, and 
a proof that thegq|prDment was indifierent to their welfai^ iirhilst those only 
.would like the employment of jifrors who gained a saWyby it, and for .no 
Other, reason. The jury^fig|rstem, he conceives, would puzzle the natives rajtbejT 
make them better acefuainted with our principles of admhiistratioii, arhich 
preset riinple and well understoqd. Hp adds^ ‘^hoivev^ paradoxical it 

may 
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if juries were to be«dO0t^» t!ielittbst|wi!iKii^ 
to dncterge riMjiiiries*««Mi^ least ^ciriHeed'&iid we^ Ignorant; tbc^ 

of course erouM be ;of tbelowOsteastO^ Tbey are not deficient In shrewdnest^ 
and tbdr babiiN Imo not produced So great a degree of babitiial involuntary 
paitmlity * tonsil' ‘mricte seariments,' &c. as exists in- those 

Whose miAds^liaiW^lH^d more practised. Bot neither the ignoisari nor culti- 
vated minds pOSsees any '^nupliries to render them eligible to decide on any 
degree of guilt whiait^e^’’ " „ ‘ * 

The aforegoihg are^opip^ons Of judicial ollfeers : those nrhich follow We the 
sentitnents m ibdfviduals'free from any supposed partiality towards the existing 
systeiDy which might be attributed to those who have been long liabhuated, and 
therefore attached, to its format W • i . » 

Mr. Chaplin, the Commissioner in the Deccan, states that the^institutioa 
of criminal juries would be an innovation not sanctioned by forme^. practice; 
that there are, besides, many solid objections to their employment, particularly « 
the intermixture of castes f that the measure would be extremely inconvenient, 
and would lead, in many cases, to wrongous and partial decisions; and he 
concludes by expressing an opinion that the reverse of benefit would be the 
consequence of employing juries. 

Mr. Robertson, principal collector at Poona, appears doubtful of the efibets 
which would" ensue from tlie*introduction of the measure. He says : ^ It iS 
not easy to offer good opinions on new plans like this, from the difficulty of 
judging what prejudices might be set in motion to oppose them. If our 
Hindoo subjects were usually guided by reason in their views pf human aflhirs, 
we might arrive at some tolerably accurate conclusion of the light in which 
any innovation or improvement would be considered and received by them ; 
but we daily observe that their absurd feelings relating to religion and caste 
give a colour and bias t^very consideration and undertaking : all 1 can "say, 
therefore, is, that if a trial of juries is attempted, it should be at first irttro^ 
duced and its effects observed, in some district where there is a less degree of 
Brahminical influence than there is in Poona, and where our authority has 
been long enough established to prevent a failure from causes that might 
have an influence in a new country.” 

Mr. St. John Thackeray’s opinion upon the subject is to^,the Mlowing 
effect : that in serious criminal cases, when the evidence against the prisoner 
is only circumstantial, the judgment of intelligent natives would be highly 
beneficial ; that juries would increase the confidence df the natives in the 
administration of criminal justice, and render sentences popular, and poniali* 
ments more exemplary,,^ if the attendance of jurymen were hot muffe. 
vexatious; but the natives, who are so often taken from thelr‘ bpb^esa by 
punchayets, would not Viliingly give their attendance. Tc^bviate thit ob^ 
jection, he proposes that juries should be appomted onlyju cnsdS'lnvdlviag 
intricate circumstantial evidence, in the absence ^^dkeojii teslfbonycir 

Mr. H. Pottinger, col|||ctor in the Deccan, ^tlBTsyery ftdly intd^ the details 
of the question. He Is of opinion that the jury system would be an innovatioiii 
which the natives would nrither appreemte nor understand; that condpulsiedt 
alone could as8eiBi|||e^Jury, and when as^probled the members 
aensilde Co the importance of their duty and the sacredn^s of ; 

lUlfpn|judices of caste or educati^^ ^motives of private interest, oT'ihreaddf 
res^Miilent, wosfid deter them firm fulfilling the obligatkms^mposhdti^ 
them : mad ' that no native jury would pay Iffie nemkry atteotuui td thcr's^ 

. dwsfk. 



iiiniee ^mA ioitaihA tlfo ease, iiv •mH lli|i|iiMiis h^B vpibion by 

temippoaes a i^eel pnt"M ^hb irial fcnr thb alleigaSiiiof^w bl 
Biiwbnii& ttiwettcr, and that only^ttrcumstanM^ not cotncltttbe, avidemw ap» 
i^f0e^ 4ginB»t tiim ; Mr. Pottinger has no ^odbt ^at a aatife jaiy would and 
^the^man guilty» through their strong prejudices s^ost the BfaaA Undliittvoiff 
Brahtthm. Again, he reverses the case, and supposes a Bralmiin'lBdiGtaddbr 
'loarderiiig a Bheel boy, vtho been employed about his bouse in menial 
^ offices ; that it was pi^oved the 1^ bad committed a ffivlt, dad that the Brab- 
ni&i bad punished him in so cnim a manner that the lad died; Mr. Pottinger 
firtbly believes that no^natire jury would hnd the'Bnahimn guilty. Even if the 
jury were a mixed one, the awe in which "dll other castes (except Mustdmans) 
Hold the Brahmins, would induce them to concur iu the sentiments of the 
latter. Mr. Pottinger considers thjd the natives of Indhi ere not propared to 
lOeeive the boon of trial by jury; and that they must be previously taught 
* some of the good qualities of human nature. ^ My sentiments,” he says, 
” include all classes, for I have found very few exceptions indeed, from the 
nobleman to the loweaf* outcast, where I could depend on the veracity or 
honour a single creature.” He adds that the measure would be un»« 
questionably .unpopular, for tbc people are fully persuaded of the vices which 
pervade the society theyi^re in, and would protest against thdr compeers 
bein^ placed in judgment on them. 

Mr. Briggs, political agent in Candeish, is favounftile to the introduction of 
native juries into the judicial system. It happened that, through misappre- 
sioo of the instructions of the Commissioner in the Deccan, he commenced 
trying criminal cases by assembling a punchayet, a form of arbitration confined 
generally to civil suits. It may be convenient to give an epitome of the details 
ii this substitute for a jury. The number of persons assembled was five, 
seven, or nine ; and they were usually selected frtgp zemindars of the per^ 
gunnah in which the case was tried, and from respecmle persons, commonly 
Brahmins, who accompanied the cutcherry. They selected one of their num^ 
her as a mopkh, or foreman, and the prisoner, on being brought to Ibe bar. 
Was -told he m^lSt object to any of the individuals. The evidence for the 
prosecution and that for the defence were successively heard ; afifcer which,^0 
punchayet was required to decide on the prisoners guilt : if it was affirmed, 
the Shastree was called in to pronounce the law in the case, which Was pro- 
mulgated, and sentence passed accordingly. Mr. Briggs does not state what 
eflbcts Fjtaulted from this practice whilst it lasted ; but it may be inforrodf that 
^ey wete not altogether beneficial, from the dedaration which he sulcus, 
namely, that ^ punchayets, or juries, modelled as they must necessarily 'be to 
render them efficient, by certain rules and restrictions, are new, and Unless 
the advantages |ponsideral)||y counterbalance the disaJRiintages, they should «be 
introduced with tpution, like all other innovations.'** The most obvibus diffi- 
miities which oppose the ioftroductioii of the system, he states to be theses— 
The em^ring mtelligent dud impartial jurymen, and punctual attendanciv mii 
preveel^^'the duty fsliingflloc^eavily'on particular persons and cliiftBez; If 
these obstacle^ and other evils which he specifies, were sufficiently obvihtetA 
the measure, he believes, would be properiy fi{igif!Ci|||^ even at first, end 
would, In the en^,^ be b%hly valued by all desses. ^I^onfossea that die 
whole suljeet is alifogether of such ma^itude, that«,^W1iaedly possSUe^o 
^Wtvas it within the.f )intted scope of replies to dd^ite quesdonaj niffidbe 
l^eondcides as follows: “ Viewed ;H3urdy na n gnestion of jtafopruden^, J-do 
^figtoentemplafo any evUs from tbemeasure tbae vrill not, on the whofo^ be 

chunter- 



quMtH^ teuitipAMltioit fta to. importMit ibjo^ t^erimpi 

romqte wlvonlii^ ^ 

Mr. J4 Granlit the reiidM «t Atttara (now Major Grant aotbor 

of the ffiidorsii qf ^ ^ehre^ar), entert^nt ao opinion un&«qui|ili|e to 
native junqu. He obaenriea that there woul^hq great dfflealtpa fovpdi in tbe 
eonuiieiie^eot of i)m neaeurep and in thexouiwr of m moatK ^ atdnkii 
the general report woiild be "knpiecticabiHty.’* He ^supposes^ that iietive 
juries, chosen from the coiiiipudi|y, wou^lftdiave the eCect^of prw^ting 
crimes, by sprea^ng usefiil ii^rtoation, by interesting the ptlpde id the 
measures of punishment, and by keeiflng th^ in mind of the consequences 
of guilt,. * 

This analysis of the omnions of well-ii^rmcd practical men regarding the 
scheme proposed, may advantageously be concluded by the folljpwiqg extract 
of a letter from the Regulation-Committee, wherein ^tl\e argumeon on the 
subject are condsHy and judiciously summed up. 

** In commencing our Remarks upon the chapter o^^Tjrial, the first subject 
which claims our attention is the question of the expediency of introducing 
into criminal justice the trial by jury, or some plan founded upon the basis of 
that institution. The opinion of the majority of the judicial antborifies, in 
answer to the* queries transmitted to Government, under date 2 d August ISSltp 
being unfavourable to th# .measure, and our onn sentiments being in ac- 
cordance with those opinions, the subject has not been brought into^the d|pfl;« 
As a means of estimating the value of the trial by jury to the natives of jhis 
country, we have been led to consider the advantages attendant on that cele- 
brated institution in England and America, the only countries, perhaps, in 
which it can be said to be enjoyed in perfection. This consideration has lm» 
pressed us with a belief ihpt those advantages principally consist in the security 
and support whiph the tpal by jury affords to liberty. It has been said, that 
were all the other free institutions of England extinguished, the trial by jury, 
proyid|4 that it could be retained unimpaired, would abne suffioqgradually to 
restore to the country a free constitution. But an iostltSlion of this kind 
appears not only to sfford the most efficient security for freedom, but to be 
necaseary to its existence ; for in free countries there will almost always be a . 
struggle, more or less important and extensive, between the Govemfnefii oti 
the one hand, and the.j)eople on the other; or if \iot the people, at all events, 
individuals or bodies of men professing to espouse and protect its mterealSk 
A stnong inducement is constantly held out to the Government to oefend its 
supporters and to, crush its opponents; and were it not for the existence of 
some popular and unbiassed tribunal, no means probably would be ^oro^ rox^ 
sorted to, or found to Hi^ore effectual for these p|fpose8, than the^w. 

" Under these circumstances, we cannot be surprised tl^ the trial by jury 
diouid be prized beyond any other institution ; and that the very eopsiderable 
incoovaaiences, to which it exposes individuals, should be cheerfully |iid zea- 
lously borne by the public-spirited and reflecj|ji[^p)iiini^ among whom it is 
established. « 

^ The foregoing remg^^vpi need not say, are utterly inapplicable to f iidig 1 
there is here no fr^ 0 afia% require the protection df so powerful a sa f egbs w lt 
no struggle betwm^ontending pidUes to call for the emplojOndut of»an 
umilire, constituted wita 8uqh..ease to resist the influence poorer. The 
Government of India can never suppose itself fo have an intemiia angmant- 
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tng its power over its subjects, gnA if it gfere to entecti&i |oo1& en opinion, it 
woidd never, in order to put it* in pracAse, have recoortetoibHiiencing jadi« 
del proceedings, when it has at iti dfspoaaLxneapt so much mpre pfompt aqd 
eSdadous. ‘ , \ f 

^ \ ^'Bbt if the political advantages of the trial bj jury be placed out of. Ae ^efr* 
tipn, we doubt whether those ^vhich remain would be very eonaiderable. If 
the judge is unbiassed (and, pditical questions being removed, Ae gyand 
source' of improper bips is cut off,) we see no reason why his decision should 
not be as likely to be just as thi0]|^f a jury|^ 
f* But tHk is exactly the state of things prevailing in India ; and as the 
principal advantages of the trial by jury ^odta not exist here, and could not be 
conceived 4y^he natives, we think that its introduction would not be prized, 
its benefits would not be ielt ; on the other hand, the personal incon- 
venience to %l>ich individuals would be exposed by its establishment, wonld 
be apt, we tlSiiik, to evasion discontent and dissatisfaction among a people so 
little disposed to prefer general good to their private interests, and so unac- 
customed to contempla^he performance of public "duties by others than the 
public officera; aggravated too, as this incon\ enicnce would in reality be, 
by the existence of peculiar customs, and magnified l)C 3 'ond reality in the 
nundsfof a people so aveiwh^to innovation. 

** There is, however, one consideration too important to be passed over in 
silence, which at the first view seems to prove at^greater necessity for some 
institution of this kind in this country than any where else ; we allude to the 
circumstance of the administration of justice being performed by foreigners. 
But wo do not think that the efiocts of this separation of the judge from the 
community are entirely disad\antagcous. If that minute acquaintance with 
the language, andN^ith the peculiarities of habits and institutions which a native 
only can be expected to pbsscss, is unattaiiiablc, there is on the other hand a 
more absolute freedom from all consideiations except those dictated by a sense 
of justic 9 . It is less merit in a judge in India to be unbiassed by fear of 
favour than ^ any other country; he is plncbd from circumstances flntireiy 
beyond their inflncnce: so far, therefore, he is better qualified to pass an 
lurpartial decision than a native of the purest mind. But if we take into the 
account those imperfections, to give them no harsher name, which generally 
prevail in the character of the natives, to such an extent as almost to incapa- 
citate them fVom performing}' in a conscientious, manl^ way, any public duty 
yrhich cptopromiscs their own interests, or those of a near relation, a fHimd 
or a member of the same caste, or from preferring such duty to corrupt qiriolu* 
ment, it will^ wc think, appear that the bare judicial advantages (those alone 
which it could possess} of the tiial by jury, over the mode at present esta- 
blished, would be, to si^the least, by no means gMhtcr in India than else- 
where. To state in few words the principal considerations which o2cur on 
the question : in those countries where the advantages bf the institution are 
Ae moM strongly felt, the jury, from its popular construction, is calculated 
to Aitn^h impartiality rat|||^ than knowledge; its utility, therefore; would 
here probably be limited, for^iff[)artiality is exactly Ae quality which a judge 
in India has in perfection, and which a jury of thq^n^lllles of India is the lAst 
capable of supjilying.’* 



Tfls army. 

Tf ike Jfn/rnai, 

8ie: 111 the last j9fofi#%ji««i0iM^««6rioti8att8dL is made npon the character 
of our native army in India, accusing the 8t|iahu cd* degeneracy; of having 
lost their ancient qnalitiea ; and of their having, neither at Bhurt|;>ore, nor m 
the Burmese territories, displayed that boasted valour and patient fortitude, for 
which they had been famed in former wars.* 

As this is a serious charge against a bodjfp^f soldiers, \^ho, whilst fighting 
under our banners, have uniformly merited the applause and gratitude of the 
British nation, it calls for poUic discussion: more especially as, it is 
hoped, an impartial investigation will, instead of creating an unfavourable 
impression of those troops, make it evident that in no instance have the 
native army in India displayed a greater spirit of enterprise, or ^ devotion to 
the service, than when employed in the Burmese territories. ^ 

A large proportion of the Madras native troops (seventeen regiments of 
infantry, besides cavalry^ artillery, and pioneers) were employed in the do- 
minions of the King of Ava. And we have the authority *{' of the Governor- 
General in Council, of the Government of Madras, of Major General Sir 
Archibald Campbell, and of Brigadier General Cotton (who commanded the 
Madras troops during the latter part of the war), that they not only manifested 
the greatest alacrity when proceeding on service, many regiments having em* 
barked without the deficiency of a man ; and detachments, commanded by 
naiiveg^ having made forced marches to be enabled to join their corps in time 
for embarkation; but that they also, when on foreign service, shewed' the 
most patient fortitude in enduring privations in a noxious and baneful climate^ 
and the greatest readiness and cheerfulness in the performance of constant 
harassing duties : and we have the same authority fdf* stating, that they proved 
themselves, whm in the field, worthy of fighting in the same ranks with the 
Europeans. As td their appointments and equipments, every one who saw 
them qmbark must allow that they were superior to those of any former 
period: and those who know them will also acknowledge^ that^in discipline 
they never were excelled by any part of our native army. Even Major Snod- 
grasfi, though by no means remarkable for his [mrtiality to the native service, 
in eome instances (as in page of his work) gives the native troops ere^ 
for undaunted conduct^ unwearied constancy, and the noblest feeling. 
even while doing this, he cautiously abstains from mentioning the officer who 
commanded them ; and this rule is followed in many other parts of his work ; 


where 

a WM found ppHlUt to uuenilile before the place no more than twobattaUems olBrltlrtiiiifiatS|; 
TethMe were Joinedi Indeedi MSpoy force of many thousand men ; but* in the awault of 
we Icnow that not one of the Wive rfulments could be Induced U^proadi the wallf until tlio 
tfoope hadturmiNinied the nunparte. 

** But, Jn feet* both in chp operatkmt before Bhuitpore and in the BnnneM war* the nsUve tUsmi 
were of llttie more use than to swell the array of our lines. Whether flrom the beUef tliat'Bhui1|Kire 
- waa impregnable* and from the dread which the natives of India had ooneelved of the BunMte* or 
ttamk degenecatlon of .thely ancient qualities* in neither case the aapoys mklfanBlgoSq^y that 
bqaited valour and patlqnt /^tude for which they had been .^udlnh foimeir wars. Lqte nperlenoeJ^ , 
revealed ctreumstancee In the itate of diadpline* and Um whole condition of the native anny. whli^ 
our Stovemment may be amii fi|t*iB |pmtly deihand most serious consideratton* la their vital Influeimf 
upon One duxabUity of Uils aultfect we may perliaps find a more BtdhSjMW” 

tmUty IQ reverti su ffice before us prove that on the British tjoojpg aloiiebiMiil 
vdnmoe always be p1aeedt|M^ ihebccaalan of Bhurtpore* the safety of India may posltJvdy fat iakl 
^IpWjes^^ to two weak Brltiab battaUons*” Bx.— Itsvisid, 

4 tshcria orders hf the U^^mornGeaeralthi Council s the gnmloadewikfilr Xte VuniVi 

4if the idth dune IffiS* of BrtoiaBi.daittop. of theSSlB Mae 188^ and die wpea^qrig y|H ff 
dan* ^.jpchibald Campbell in pzam^ 
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where the officers of tlie Compan/B service who comnianded field detachments, 
those who comnianded corps, and sometimes even the corps themselves, are 
not mentioned, Whilst his Majesty’s regiments and officers are invariably nht^d. 

The writer in the Monthly Rfpview says that late experience has revealed 
circumstances in the state of discipline, and the whole dondition pi Ae 
native army, which, our Government may be assure^ urgently demand hiost 
serious consideration. I am at a 'loss to imagine What i^rovements he 
would wish to make in our native arm}'. Should a transfer ofW proportion of 
officers From his Majesty’s service be reckone<h essential to the durability of 
our Indian empire, 1 should deprecate the idea, unless of young officers, who 
should ciiUcr as cadets ; as old officers, unacquainted with the character and 
prejudices of the natives, might inadvertently cause irreparable injury to the 
service. That an additional number of old officers to each corps is desirable, 
no one will deny ; they should however be brought up in the advice, and 
accustomed from their youth to the native character : and they should be early 
exhorted by their siipeiiors, not only to treat their men with suavity and 
kindness, and the native officers with attention, but also manifest a desire to 
conduce to their comforts in every way in their pow er ; bearing alwayi in 
mind, that wc are strangers in Indta, and hold our empire by the good opinion 
and attachment of our native troops. Perhaps it would be an improvement if 
our respective Indian Governments would nominate u certain number of our 
subadar majors, native commandants retired, with permission to draw double 
the pay and allowances of a subadar major, at the station where the regiment 
was raised. This would in some degree restore the middle class, so much 
wanted in India ; and be more than repaid by the number of naPfiVc officers 
it would induce to remain with their corps, who now go on the laVi^cl list.* 

The writer in the Monthly Review also asserts that at Bhurtpore, and in 
the Burmese war, the native troops were of little more use th¥n to swell the 
array of our lines. I have already given the opinions of th^ighest^Uthoritiea" 
in India as to the conduct of these troops ; and I hope to make it evident that 
this remark evinces a total ignorance of the qualities of our native troops. 
That these qualities differ from those of the European soldier is fortunate ; 
were it otherwise, wc should not, with a force of 3p,000 Europeans, be able 
to arm and discipline an army of upwards 250,000 natives, and maintaiQ a 
rule over eighty millions of people : with no other description of troops could 
this be done. Had we Arab or Malay auxiliaries, instead of sipahis, any one 
who has any knowledge of these troops must well know bow precarious ouv 
situation would be, and of how short duration our dominion. It is on our 
native army alone that we roust depend for consolidating our power in India ; 
and if wc pay due attention to their relative situa^j|||||^ with us, and (as has 
been already state.!) never forget that we are strangers in the land i if we 
make it their interest, by kind and liberal treatment, to continue faithful to U8„ 
ve need fear no foe, foreign or domestic. 

The writer in the Monthly Review of course imagines, that the force under 
Sir Archibald Campbell would have been more efficient if composed entirely of 
Europeans, of the same numerical strength with that under his command of 
Europeans and ns^ves " serving only to swell his array/* Fully appreciating 

the 

* There li an admlniUe ij^tem in the Madias army, of attachias digtat boys, the sons of sepoys* to 
cadi company* with half the pay of a sepoy* until able to carry anbs. The number ftnnnerly amounted 
to ten per company ; but that enlightened political economist* Sir Geotge Uaflow* reduced ihe number 
to eight; thereby saving sixteen shOUngs per month from each compeny* at the heard of diminishing 
the attachment of the slpahi to the eervlcc. I am not aware that die member of Parliament for Alwr- 
dean is acqualia^wi|^^ls •• roup /* perhaps it may bt thought worthy of imitation! 
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the qualities of the British soldier) I tmY y^t be permitted to duubt whethfr 
the result io out late contest with the Kiip^ Ave^ woqld have beeq e^imllj 
fortunate bad our force been entirely British* as, from the difficulty of pro* 
visisNuing thetO)* from the constant harassing duties they would he required to 
perform, and the consequent great proportion of sick, and from the number of 
casualties, it jECtust "be evident that the movements of the army would be much 
impeded ; tliiia?sm<df dMttchments would be liable to be cut off; and that by a 
constant eollisipit witil^the enemy, in small bodies, dSfe latter would acquire 
confidence^ ip. the same ratio that our troops, reduced by famine, cabausted 
by sickness, and harassed by ^uty, woul.d become depressed These would be 
the certain consequentes of the force being entirely Europeans, whatever the 
fiQal'Tesult might be. 

In support of the usefulness of the native soldier I will go fuAber, and 
maintain, that if ever we should be assailed in India by an European enemy, 
say 100,0^ men, they would be more than matched in the field by a British 
force of 30,000 men and 70,000 sipahis ; and I hope the reasons I have to ad- 
duce, in support of this opinion, will be convincing. 

I will first state the difficulty of procuring provisions for so large an Euro- 
pean force, and the nifhiber of casualties that would infallibly occur were 
they badly fed, and obliged to take every fatiguing duty in camp. I will next 
advert to the effects of climate, which would rapidly diminish their numbers, 
and the weakly state to which the greater part of those doing duty would be 
reduced from those circumstances ; whilst the European soldier, his opponent, 
well fed, and saved by the native soldier from the harassing duties of 
the camp and ^detached marches, would be his superior both in physical 
strength animal spirits ; and the slpahi, well armed and disciplined, and 
supported by his brother soldiers, the Europeans (with whom he has often 
fought and conquered), would at least be equal to his enemy in the field ; and, 
at the close of a campaign would be, numerically, much superior, from having 
his numbers alw^ completed from the troops in the rear. 

.It is a common remark, that the soldiers of the north have conquered 
India from the clays of Alexander to our own times. Had it been possible for 
Alexander and his Macedonians to have met with a Roman general when he 
encountered Porus, and had he been accompanied with two or three Roman 
legions, and an Indian army of equal numbers to those of his opponent, 
disciplined in the Roman mannlh*, and commanded by Roman centurions, yre 
should most probably have a very diffbfent record* of the expedition of the 
Macedonian hero. Such would be the description of force to be encountered 
by any northern power who should now attempt to penetrate into India. 
They \^uldbave to meet a tried band of British soldiers, with military science 
of the highest ordery^d a force of natives regularly disciplined, and ac- 
customed, from the tMe they could carry arms, to a military life, commanded 
by officers with purely military habits, from having been, from their youth, 
either in camp or cantonment. The result, under such circumstances, and 
with the resources of a powerful empire behind, may be fairly anticipated it 
would most likely end in the utter discomfiture of the enemy, at an immense 
distance from their own territories. I will, without fear of contradiction, 
assert that, under these circumstances, the sipahis would do more than 
** swell the array of Our lines ;** that their steadiness in action, the quickness 
of their fire, and their expertness in military evolutions, would cqi|al those of 
any army in the world. 

Fehfuary 18^7* A Sipahi Sirdax. 

* The sipalii Iho principally on nee or wheat. 
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DN THE CAU^ OF THE NEGLECT OF EASTERN LITERAXOaE 

IN EUROPE. 

iMtdatvr ti ttlget may be juil of Oriental literature in Europe, and peftaps 
^ HI no p&rt of it more truly than where the remark implies the greatest re^ 
proachp-^in England, which possesses a vast and populous empire in the Enrt, 
as remarkable tor the profusion of its literary treasures as for the copiousness 
of its commercial wealth. Besides the ordinary solicitations which, it might he 
conceived, would tempt English scholars to acquire the languages and explore the 
writings of the Flin(lus,the knowledge of Eastern tongues is made compulsory 
upon a considerable iiumbbr of our countrymen ; and this circumstance alone 
might naturally have been expected to create and diffuse a taste for the study 
of the numerous works written in those languages, and which are the deposi- 
^torics of the learning of one of the most ancient existing nations (if not the 
oldest) in the world. 

It is far from wasting time to inquiro'^what arc the causes of this indifference 
towards the literature of the East, at a period when the extension of education 
amongst all classes in this country, and the avidity foe the acquisition of know- 
ledge (indicated by a variety of facts) which distinguishes the present generation, 
seem to demaml newer sources of information, and a larger scope for mental 
excursions, than satisfied our forefathers. It is desirable to ascertain whether 
the fault be imputable or not to ourselves ; whether we really make^a serioos 
sacrifice by neglecting the study of Eastern letters; and whether there be ot 
be not something inherent therein repulsive to European minds, which are, 
more or less, disciplined according to the models of Greece and Rome. 

An inquiry of this nature is, however, too vast to be prosecuted here in a 
full and convincing manner. It is even impracticable to bring it to a conclusion 
which would be perfectly satisfactory ; for we are yet too slenderly acquainted 
with the contents of Eastern literature to decide positively upon its compara- 
tive utility and value. It will therefore be the object of this paper to ossign 
such reasons as appear the most obvious, for the neglect which, generally 
speaking, prevails throughout Europe in regard to Eastern literature. 

It may be fairly assumed, without any preparatory reasoning upon the slfb- 
ject, that the literature as well as mental character of two nations remotely apart 
from each other, and cut off from mutual intercourse for ages, must be marked 
by teiy peculiar traits of distinction. The course each would take in the 
boundless expanse, which the mindil^of the two people would discover as they 
advanced in civilization and refinement, would be at least ad dissimilar as the 
geographical features of the respective countries, and the physiological attri- 
butes of their;; inhabitants. Although it is not meant by this remank that xlimatc, 
constitution, and other physical circumstances, sufl|||fently account for the 
difierence observable in the operations of the mind in afferent situations; yet 
these circumstances arc to a certain extent causes of the dltteriiity referred to. 
Whatsoever infiucnces human character and human actions, must operate that 
influence by its agency upon the intellect; it is surely not necessary to 
discuss a point so well established, as that character depends in a certain de- 
' gree upon latitude and longitiid**, heat and cold, moistime and aridity : these 
are some of the implements employed by plastic nature in the formation of 
that infinite variety which is discerned in the mental as well as the corporeal 
'features of the rational part of creation. 

The contrast between Asiatic and Northern nations strikes an observer at 
firdt sight. The opposite extremes of the two classes of people, could 'they 
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be brought to a close and oritical eomptdson inth eadi nther, wQuid nfaMMjt 
appear io be examplaa 'af dltlhKat cmtionB. Ibej possess in eoaimoih 
indeed, the great general distuigiBsliing etsentuil attributes o£ hnmanity ; but 
in respecft to ‘wbat be termed riie accidental modes or properties of the 
human character, they are altogetlier discriminated. Hence arise peeoliaririeB 
of thmking, discordance of opinion, and dissiinilarity of taste, regulated by 
standards depending upon circumstances ivhich are inappreciable except 
the people ainongst whom they exist. 

To the aforegoing considerations, which are obvious enough, may be added 
'Others, which do not refer to natural or necessary j^ses. The peculmritiis 
which denote national character ar^ augmented and Pandered more jremarlcebfe 
•by the influence of eystems of religion, or creeds which it is customaiy to 
designate by that term. In proportion to the absurdity, the intolerance, iShe 
cruelty, the immorahty of the creed, and to the extent of its agency upon the 
political system or the domestic economy of a nation, will the eharao^ of 
the people, in all its constituent partsg^ distinguished from another. 

Let us briefly consider, with reference to this inquiry, the literaiy character 
of the chief Asiatic people. We may divide them into four great classes ; the 
Chinese, the Hindus, the Persians, and the Arabians. 

The literature of China is of prodigious extent. It consists of history, 
philosophy, dramatic composition, poetry, novels and other works of iktioB, 
and didactic treatises. To the philosopher of Europe, ^who ** deems ^nothing 
uninteresting to him which belongs to man,*’ such a literature as this, contain- 
ing the thoughts as well as acts, the operations of the intellect as well as the 
political events and transactions, of an ancient people, cannot but possess ibe 
highest attractions. Even the extraordinary language io which the records ere 
•preserved must afford to an European scholar a source of wonder and delight. 
But it is to scholars and philosophers alone, and those of a courageous temper, 
to whom the literature of China pan ever become an object of much interest. 
So far as Europe has been enabled to judge, from what has been hitherto 
< translated from the Chinese, the historical works of China are .extremely 
barren of all that is really valuable, and very abundant in those trifling .details 
which possess importance only in the eyes of such a people as the Chinese : 
its philosophy is absurd or unintelligible ; its dramatic works are curious only 
‘88 exotics, lacking, in a great measure, the qualities which recommend that 
'species of composition; its poetiy is meagre, displaying little Cancy mid 
pathos ; its noisels and tales, though soilethnes amusing, have no intrinsic 
excellence; and from 'the didactic productions of Chinese writers there is 
little to be learned. Such a literature can never be popular in Europe ; it 
would be unreasonable to expect that it should be, especially when it is locked 
up in a tongue which cj^p^uman efforts can make easy of acquirement to other 
nations. 

In speaking of Hindu literature, ^although we know considerably more^of its 
‘character and contents than we do of the Chinese, ]ret we are less able to 
‘pronounce upon the value of it. In*point of bulk, it is far more extensive 
'than even the literature of China; and it is the production of a people 
advanced to a greater pitch of intellectual refinement than the Cbipose 
•have -ever attained. There are sufficient traces of affinity between the sacrod 
language and sciences of the Hindus aqd those of ancient Europe, to justify 
us in believing that they descended from one common source. These 
traces uetcmly excite curiosity, but -afford occasional gmdes to the scholar who 
'oxploreariie immense wilderness of Sanscrit leornkig. The uegieet of Ukida 
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literature cannot be accounted for^ therefore, upon the same auppositioA .as 
.that referred to in respect to Chinese, except that' the language is equally 
difficolli of attainment. But the 'wild and extravagant character of Hindu 
composition, the monstrous exaggeratioms and puerile, conceits' wbiph disfigure 
the largest portion of it, anJ the visible efforts perceptible throughout to sup- 
port the pretensions of a particular class, any^expenso or. ipacri&ce, are 
sufficient to convince us that the repugnancy of V!(^esterp readers to the study of 
Hindu learning is not without reason, Sjfcery reader wili aot confess, though 
he may feel, the toil and ennui which atteifd the perura^ ofthe M^abhqret^.ov 
Bamayam works which^o a Hindu, deciee rej^wf^tacebunt^ When it is 
recollected that there ^Irc few works it^ Sanscrit, of VJifch wo liave any 
knowledge, that deserve to be characterized as h^torieal l^at );he Sanscrit 
poetry offers violence to a taste formed upon the mssip moms of tbe^West ; 
that the allegories of the Hindus are so .recondite and obscure, that th^ a^rd 
no pleasure to a reader not imbued with the rcligious'feelings the/aro designed 
to awaken; and that the whole fabmof Sanscrit learning is attfully raised 
upon the 'basis of a sytem of policy foreign to every piinciple-acknpprledgcd 
amopgst Euflipcan societies; there can be no wonder that, whilst western 
nations regard with some degree of veneration the science and literature of 
the Hindus, they should refrain from studies which woul(h according to ap- 
pearance, merely confer a reputation for learnmg, without imparting any 
substantial knowledgek 

Persian literature may be considered to consist of poetry and apologues : 
with the exception of mystic philosophy and ethics, there is little of native 
growth which deserves the name of literature in modern Persia besides the 
productions of Hafiz, Firdouzi, and Saadi; and tales, many of which are 
borrowed, with more or less embellishment, from Hindu sources. The poets 
of Persia may perhaps be placed at the very head of the Asiatic bards ; there 
is a playfulness, a vivacity, a warmth of fancy, and occasionally a depth of 
feeling, in the works of those just named, which it would be vain to seek in 
Chinese penury and Hindu metaphysics. In China and ancient Hindust’han, 
the art of poetry seems to have been, to a great extent, mechanical : the writer, 
who could reduce his language to certain rhythmical restraints, stamped his 
production with the character of verse. 

The approximation of Persian poetry to the standard of European taste is 
counterbalanced by an adverse consideration, — a want of interest in the sub- 
jects, and of variety in the crobcAlishments. The former defect is felt, pro- 
bably, by western readers alone ; but the sad monotony of the images employed 
to adorn and illustrate a Persian poet’s sentiments, the perpetual recurrence 
of “ roses ” and ** bulbuls,” with their amatory intercourse, must be tiresome, 
one would think, even to a Persian. ^ 

Arabian literature has something to recommend ilr The historical records 
which it contains are extremely valuable, because they afford, in many in- 
stances, the only information attainable respecting events with which our own 
history is intimately connected. A mflltitude of transactions, which intervened 
between the fall of the Greek and Roman, and rise of the Gothic empires, are 
only to be recovered by means of researches in the works of a people who 
were one of the efficient causes of that chasm in histor}*, which they thus 
become the means of supplying. 

Ip addition to their historical works, the Arabians have tales and poetry* 
The former are well known and well appreciated : how far the Arabs are en- 
titled to the praise they Oerivc from this source is' another question. The 
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early Mohamineciang- aeem to have been (in general) led« flpathetical hnd In- 
different to the learning of the natfons they aubdu^ than might be inferred 
from "the disposition of their descendants. They ^ade themselves masters of 
the science and literature, as well as of the other properties, of the eastern and 
western nationa,, A's^thp Ronilms iDecame the* pupils of their sul^cts, the 
Greeks, so thiO Arabp shoeing that in point of knowledge they 

felt' themselvetr^ to b^inferifQir to the inhdels whom, in other respects, they 
despised. ArabiaA poei;r2^ howevdr, possesses not many i^ttractions to a 
Northern r^d^'rs Wl^'tev^ eloquent appeals may ^ made in its behalf, by 
those who, ^hli; plt^ patron^s p«^rt,iality, plead tbb^aims it offers to our re- 
gard, the vefy dA^dhts utted in its favour ten4Uo prove that Arabian poetry 
never can' 'Umversally ^pular, because those arguments demonstrate that 
none but Arafi§ can tasteHts beauties* « Arabian poetry is like a ^platit formed 
by naturetoluxuriate the desert, but which droops and dies beneath a 
temperate shy; andjn a rich and cultiv^d soil. 

These considerations are no| offered as disyuasives from the stu^y of Oriental 
literature,' no|;, as disparaging the labours of those illustrious 'S€hola|ra»who 
liave opened avenues to it ; but, if deserving of.attention, they wilf operatq 
merely to moderate the expectations and mitigate thef disappointment of stu- 
dents; and will justify, in some material degree, the .people of Europe from 
what would otherwise be regarded as a reproach* To '^our own country, in 
partici^r, it is of infinite importance that the neglAt of Oriental literature 
should not be considered to originate in indolence and indifference i a country 
4 ;onnected with the East by the closest ties, and maintaining a high rank 
amongst the friends and benefactors of learning in general* 

It would be desirable, undoubtedly, that every practicable encouragement 
should be given to those who desire to cultivate Oriental literature ; and if a 
little more attention were paid to this branch of learning at our Universities^ 
it would not redound to the discredit of those celebrated institutions* 


The Editor desires not to be considered responsible for all the opinions expressed 
in tills paper* 


HOME. 

Welooux to me, dear native land. 

Thy clialky cliffs and pebbly strand ! 

Fond recollections raised by tbee, 
Thoughts that awake to ecstaqr* 
Reid[^e toils and sorrows known, 

Of mce two lustres overflown, 

Since the reluctant breeses bore 
Me, unreflecting, from tliy shore. 
Though buried are tliy me^s in snow. 
And frowning mists obscure tby brow, 
Far fairer in my filial eyes 
Than India with her golden skies. 

For thee how oft the tear-drop fell, 

My tortured souPcan truly tell. 
Day-dreams and viMions of the night 
Have with thine image mocked my eight : 
But now thou chebr’st my aching heart, 
And never, nescr shall we part. 


s. s. s. 
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PUNCHAYET8. 

To iha Editor of the Adatic Journal* 

SfA : The readers of your valuable journal have of late been favoured with 
many interesting dissertations on the theory of Punchayet^'— with many decla- 
rations of the benefits which the natives, under their ancient institutions, 
derived from this judicial process; and the partiality of natives for trial 
by punchayet has been sfprequently asserted, that a doubt is scarcely admitted, 
by those who have had no practical experience to the contrary, of the truth 
of this assertion. I am induced, therefore, with . a view to the further in- 
vestigation of this important subject, to send you a copy of an official state- 
ment, which bontains facts, not assertions. It gives the result in one province 
only ; but I venture to assert, because the proof of this assertion is on the 
records of the India House, that the official returns from every province under 
the Madras^overnment will exhibit the same rbsults. 

Tills «sy8^em of native judicatories is called Sir Thomas Munro’s ; but, in 
point of fact, notwithstanding what has been said to the contrary, the Marlras 
code of regulations, previously to the alterations introduced by Sir Thomas 
Munro, provided* for the administration of justice by natives and by 
punchayet. Sir Thonms Munro has, however, the merit of increasing the 
number, and of rewarmng the labour, of the native judges. This pai8 of the 
system, if it is his, has worked well. Punchayetee has proved, however, an 
entire fkilure under his own regulations for its operation. This failure confirms 
' the argument of Mr. Fullerton, in his Minute of the 7th June 1820,t that 
natives do not attach to that mode of adjudication the respect and importance 
which many supposed that, like many other native practices, it was a 
mere expedient, in the absence of a settled system of judicature, resorted to 
in times of anarchy, and confusion, and comparative barbarism, where no form 
of judicial process existed.” 

RuNGiAir. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE CHANK FISHERY OP CEYLON. 

The only chank fishery which the English found, or that perhaps ever wa*! 
established, on Ceylon, was diat attached to the revenue department of Jafna- 
patam, and annually rented out at that place, from September the Ist to 
August the 31st following. 

By the early regulatkm of the Dutch, the fishery was confined to the coasts 
and islands extending from the north end of Cal|||mtyn to the point of land 
nearly opposite to Jafnapatam, called Calmony; and to a depth of water not 
exceeding three fathoms, with the view of keeping clear of the pearl banks. 

The number of boats to be employed in the fishery was restricted to twenty- 
five, and the number of divers on board of each was not to exceed twenty- 
five, making the total number of 625 divers. These twenty-five boats w^ere 
directed to sail in a fieet, and never to lose sight of the pilot’s flag, excepting 
when one or more boats were sent, under the inspection of proper officers, to 
search for new shoals of chunks, or for provisions. 

No person was allowed to fihli chanks but the registered divers of the farmer, 
and all the ohanks taken during the season were lodged in the government 
godowns, to be inspected by government officers previous to exportation. 

To preserve a constant supply of chanks, it was ordered that all thdse 
beloW|,a certain size should be thrown buck into the sea; and the use of 
instruments to drag them, as oysters are dragged in Europe, was strictly for- 
bidden, as its operation was supposed, and with reason, to kill the young 
chanks by breaking their tender shells. 

There appear to have been so few pearl-fisheries carried on by the Dutch, 
that there was no written regulation for securing to the chank farmer n remis- 
sion of his rent for the loss of his divers during a pearl fishery, nor reservation 
on behalf of government for taking them; but as pearl fisheries occurred, and 
tlie farmer's divers were taken from him, he was allowed a remission of one- 
half of his rent, ns a just compensation for the loss of his dive^rs during the 
most favourable season of the year. 

The former was bound to pay the divers for each kind of chank ns follows : 
for the peyel, rix dollars 16| per thousand; for the puttv, rix dollars per 
tiiousand ; and from twenty rix dollars upwards for ehch of the walempory, 
or right-hand chanks, according to their size. . 

It is worthy of observation, that all the chanks found to the northward 'of 
a line drawn from a point about midway between Talmanar and Coujan 3 '-oly 
(situated on the N.W. side of the Island of Manar), to the opposite coast, are 
of the kind called putty, ^ and are distinguished by a short flat head; and all 
those found to the southward of that line are of the kind called pcyel, and are 
known by having a longer and more pointed head than the former ; nor was 
there ever known a deviation from 'this singular law *of nature. The walem- 
pory, or right-hand chank, is found of both kinds. 

Besides the rent paid to government, and the ^ce of the chanks paid to 
the divers, the fanner is subject to further charges of wages to ounicoplies, 
peons, headmen of the divers, shark and alligator charmers, feasts and pre- 
sents to these people at particular periods, ^and lastly, boat, godown, and cooly 
hire. 

It appeared, very early, that a strict adherence to the first regulations was 
incompatible with tbe-interests of the concern, and a deviation from them was 

yfriffric Joara. Vox.. XXIII. No. 136. 3P connived 
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connived at in the fallowing particulars^ although the letter of the early agree- 
ment was preserved : — 

It was found that boats capable of carrying twenty-five divers were too 
unwieldy and expensive, and that compelling the divers who resided at Manar 
to go 'to Cuipcnt vn, and those who resided at Calpentyn to go to Manar, was 
burthensomc to them and to the farmer; besides that, the island did not con- 
tain more than 200 divers, although 025 were allowed by the agreement. 

Canoes \\ ere therefore adopted instead of boats, and the divers were allowed 
to fish at both places at thf|aame time. 

It appeared, also, that the fishermen of the coasts and islands where chanka 
are found, did not refrain from taking such chanks as they met with, in spite 
of the regulations to prevent it; their poverty, and the opportunity of selling 
the smuggled chanks to the boats which stopped at the islands on their way to 
the coast, being too powerful a seduction for them to resist. 

To convert the chanks so taken to the profit of government, by increasing 
the value of the farm, the farmer was tacitly permitted to purchase these 
chanks from the fishermen at the same rate he paid for them to the divers. 
The total quantity taken in this way, during one year, has amounted to 40,000 
chanks, the value of which, according to the average price of chanks, was 
1,000 Porto Novo pagodas. 

It was also discovered that some of the most favourable places for taking 
chanks had been proscribed, in consequence of the supposed neighbourhood 
of pearl banks, which were found to have no existence ; and the limits of the 
fishery were tacitly extended to the depth of four or five fathoms off Noda- 
koeda, on the E. side of the island of Manar, and from Calmony to the 
opposite island of Mandedivoe. 

Such was pretty nearly the state of the chank fishery under the Dutch. 

JafnapataiTi was taken by the English towards the end of September 1795, 
when the chank farm for 1795-6 was already sold for fix dollars 19,850. This 
farm was first sold by the English for 1796-7 for rix dollars 22,250, and for 
1797-8 for the same rent. 

The present farmer# made his first purchase for 1798-9 for rix dollars 
30,050; his second purchase was for 1799-1800, for rix dollars 41,100; and his 
third, for 1800-1, for rix dollars 51,500; his fourth for 1801-2 for rix dollars 
35,400 for eight mouths only, the beginning of the official year having been 
changed at this period from September the 1st to May the 1st. 

The farmer’s fifth purchase was for 1802-3 for rix dollars 41,500 : until this 
period the farmer was allowed a remission of one-half of his rent for a pearl 
fishery, as also to receive the chanks taken by the fishermen. But, previous 
to the sale of the farm for 1803-4, a regulation was published, by which the 
remission was reduced to one-third of the rent, the taking chanks by any but 
the registered divers was prohibited, and, further, an export-duty was laid on 
them of five per cent, ad valorem, while, on the other hand, the other privi- 
leges before tacitly enjoyed by the farmer were confirmed, and the limits of the 
fishery extended round' the northern end of the island, as far as Moletivo. 

The result was, chat the rent for 1803-4 fell to rix dollars 27,500, which was 
purchased for the sixth time by the present farmer. 

It was imagined, by those who framed this last regulation, that the confir- 
mation of a part of the privileges enjoyed by the farmer hitherto on sufferance 

only, 
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only, and the extension of the limits of the fishery, would more than counter- 
balance the diminution of remission, the loss of the chanks taken by the fisher- 
men, and the export duty of five per c$nt. ad valorem, and create an increase 
of the rent; but this was an ill-founded expectation. 

The enjoyment of hfs former privileges was all that was considered by the 
farmer, whether by suiTerance or by positive regulation ; and the extension of 
the fishery was rendered nugatory hy the want of chanks within the new limits ; 
while, on the other hand, the diminution of the farmer’s advantages were posi- 
tive and evident. ^ 

The seventh and last purchase made by the present farmer was for the three 
years’ farm, from May Ist 1804 to April 30th 1807» for rix dollars 91-400, or 
rix dollars 30,466.8.0 per annum. 

Having conducted the account of the chank fishery to 1808, it is time to 
advert to the fluctuation which has taken place in the amount of the rent, for 
the better understanding of which, see (at the end) list of sales marked (A). 

The two first sales of this farm under the English, for 1796-7 and 1797*8» 
shew a small rise in the rent beyond the Dutch sales, and were made through 
the medium of sealed proposals. 

The farm of 1798-9 was the first sold by public auction, and shews a consi- 
derable rise beyond any former year. 

The second sale by auction was of the farm for the year 1799-1800, the 
rent of which amounted to rix dollars 41,100, which is probably the full value 
of the concern according to the privileges of the fai ntcr, as they stood pre- 
vious to the regulation of 1803-4. 

The rise in the rent of the two following years, for 1800-1 and 1801-2, was 
not owing to any fair competition excited by the value of the concern, but to 
a combination of the Jafnapatam people to drive out the farmer us an intruder 
upon their long established speculations. 

This idea was generally adopted at the time, and was not contradicted by 
the opponents of the present funner. 

The fall of the rent on the following year, 1802-3, to rix dollars 41,500, 
seems to give confirmation to this supposition ; and the further decline of the 
rent on the adoption of the regulation of 1803-4 seems to establish it as a 
fact. 

A very powerful cause of the diminished value of the chank fishery is to be 
ascribed to the war carried on in the provinces to the northward and westward 
of Bengal ; but this cause will have only a temporary operation, and will be 
speedily removed by the return of peace in those parts. But the effects of 
local regulations must be expected to continue as long as those regulations 
exist ; the principal of which is the reduction of the remission from one-half 
to one-third of the rent. 

A reference to the paper marked (B) will shew that, from the year 1 796 to 
the year 1806, including a period of eleven years, there have been nine pearl 
•fisheries : it is, therefore, no more than common prudence in those who look 
to this speculation to calculate upon a pearl fishery iis certain, and consider 
what the concern is likely to produce during those months that they will have 
the divers at their disposal. 

If then the speculator conceives that he can pay 20,000 rix dollars for the 
chank fishery, on the supposition that there is to be a pearl fishery, he will be 
guided by the quantum of remission in making his offers. 

If the remission is one-half of the rent, he will bid 40,000 rix dollars ; but 

3P2 if 
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if tho reiui»biun is onc-third, he will bid only 30,000 rix-dollars; as in either 
case he calculates upon paying 20,000 rix-dollars. 

In case of a pearl fishery, and consequent allowance of remission, the result, 
with respect to the revenue received by government, is the same ; but whenever 
it happens that there is no pearl fishery, government loses the difference be* 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 rix dollars. 

Under these circumstances, the present annual rent being rix dollars 30,46G» 
8.0, is equal to rix dollars 40,622.4.0 with the former remission of one-half 
of the rent. So that the rent of the three years* farm is equal to any former 
rent, excepting those of the two} cars when there was a personal combination 
against the present farmer. 

But, further, when it is considered that the farmer now pays an export duty 
of five per cent, ad valorem on his chank, and is deprived of the advantage of 
receiving the chanks taken by the fishermen, it is clear that the three years’ 
rent sold higher than any former rent, those for the two years above-men- 
tioned only excepted. 

It is generally considered that the remission of one-half of the rent does 
not more than compensate the loss of the divers, during a pearl fishery, to the 
farmer of the concern in question, who employs the Ceylon divers only, 
whose number now falls short of 200 ; but the same remission does not ope- 
rate as a compensation to the farmer who engages divers from the opposite 
coast, who loses the services of a greater number of men, and finds his ad- 
vances to them in great danger of licitig lost, as they cannot be prevailed upon 
to stay on Ceylon after the pearl fishery is over, the weather being then more 
favourable on their own coast, where they have chank fisheries of their own. 

It is worthy of remark that the number of Ceylon divers has decreased 
since the conquest of the island by the English, notwithstanding the frequency 
of peatl fisheries during that period, which at first sight appears difficult to 
account for. But wlicn it is considered, that for the period of twenty-eight 
years the Dutch had no pearl fishery, it cannot be supposed that the divers 
expected that there would be so many fisheries in so short a space of time 
under the English Government. 

The natural nursery for divers must be looked for in the chank fishery, from 
its being permanent, and affording them constant employment ; and it therefore 
ap|)ears no mean object to increase the motives of the divers for bringing up 
their children to their own calling, and this can be done only by augmenting 
their advantages on it : the very contrary of which has occurred from the very 
heavy rise iu tho exchange against the island. 

When the present rate of payment to the divers was established, averaging, 
on the two kinds of chank, rix dollars 15.1.0 per thousand, two rix dollars 
were equal in value to a Porto Novo pagoda, and grain was at less than half 
its present price ; a diver was, consequently, at least twice as well psud as he 
is now. 

The divers of the coast chank fisheries receive now, as they did formerly, 
about eight Porto Nov<» pagodas per thousand chanks ; and are therefore so 
nuich better paid, and receive a greater encouragement, than people of the same 
calling on this island. 
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A. 

List of Sales of the Chank Farm fVom S^tember 1st, 1780. 


Period. 

Priofei 

Purchneis* Namei. 

From Sept. 1, 1789) 
to Aug. 31, 1790) 

13,000 

Vydelinga Chitty. 

Sept. 1, 1790) 
Aug. 31, 1791) 

12,500 

Ditto. 

Sept. 1, 1791 ) 
Aug. 31, 1792) 


Ditto. 

Sept 1, 1792) 
Aug. .31, 1793) 


Ditto. 

.Sept. I, 1793) 
Aug. 31, 1794) 


Ditto. 

Sept 1, 1794) 
Aug. 31, 1795) 


Maliomed Mecran Cunder Marcayen. 

Sept 1, 1795) 
Aug. 31, 1796) 

19,850 

Vydelinga Chitty. 

Sept 1, 1796) 
Aug. 31, 1797) 

22,250 

Ditto. 

Sept 1, 1797) 
Aug. 31, 1798) 

22,250 

Ditto.* 

Sept 1, 1798) 
Aug. 31, 1799) 

30,050 

A, £iaumada Moodliar. 

Sept 1, 1799) 
Aug. 31, 1800) 

41,100 

Ditto 

Sept 1, 1800) 
Aug. 31, 1801) 


Ditto. 

Eight (Sept 1, 1801) 
Months ( April 30, 1802 ) 
May 1, 1802) 
April 30, 1803) 

35,450 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 

May 1, 1803) 
April 30, 1804) 

27,501 

Ditto. ^ 

IlireeCMsy 1, 1804) 
Years (April 30, 1807) 


Ditto. 


B. 

List of Pearl Fislicries since the Conquest of Ceylon by the English. 

1796. A Pearl Fishery at Arripo. 

1797. Ditto. 

1798. Ditto. 

1799. Ditto. 

1800. A Pearl Fishciy at Tuticoryn. 

1801. A ditto ditto at Arripo, 

1802. A ditto ditto at Chilaw. 

1803. No Pearl Fishery. 

1804. A Pearl Fishery at Arripo. 

1805. No Pearl Fishery. 

1806. A Pearl Fishery at Arripo. 

Being nine Pearl Fisheries in eleven years. 
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DISTURBED STATE OF CHINA, Ac. 

Tq the EdUor of the Adattc Journal • 

Sib: Yeatcrday your interesting Number for June 1826 arrived here, and 
gratified the friends of Chinese literature, by evincing that you felt so much 
zeal m its cause. 

China is at present considerably agitated by internal and external commo- 
tions. The inhabitants of Formosa have been in a state of insurrection 
a^inst the Chinese government during the last half year. In Kwei^ckow^ 
province, the weU-knpwn mountaineers, called Meaou-tsze^f descend and dis- 
tress the people of the plains. In every part of China, the banditti or brother- 
hood, called the San-ho-hwu^, described by the late Dr. Milne (whose paper 
appears in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society), daily increase. By 
the way, this brotherhood extensively prevails among the Chinese settlers 
throughout the Archipelago, at Singapore, Malacca, and Penang, and, if not 
narrowly watched, is likely increasingly to oppose itself to the magistracy, 
when its members are guilty of crimes. Murderers escape by its influence. 

In Kan-suh province, on the N.W. corner of China, there are serious dis- 
turbances. Latest reports say that the insurgents have suriounded the 
Governor and his party of troops, and cut off all communication between him 
and the general governments 

But the most alarming affair is, a rebellion against the throne of China, 
originated among the Mohammedan tribes in Western Asia. The leader is, 
in the Pehing Gazette, called Chang^kth^wiL His Imperial Majesty has given 
one commander power to employ the grand army, collected from seven of the 
northern provinces, and has commanded levies to be made, in every province, 
for the commissariat department. In Canton, the Hong-merchants, salt-mer- 
chants, and government officers, have subscribed, out of their salaries, 
(1,400,000) fourteen hundred thousand taels. 

M. Klaproth’s forthcoming Miip of Asia, which you notice in your 719th 
page (vol. XX.) will be in high request, should this Tartar rebellion against 
China succeed, and excite an interest in Europe concerning its progress. But 
this gentleman seems to have so little regard to accuracy in matters of fact, I 
know not to what extent he is to be trusted in degrees of longitude and lati- 
tude. A striking example of the liberty he takes occurred in a paper of his, 
in the Journal Asialique for 1824. ke was abusing a Russian author for his 
ignorance, plagiarism, Ac., and he dragged in Dr. Morrison’s name to accuse 
him of being ignorant of the existence of an old and well-known sect in China, 
called Taou-keaou, or simply Taou, But in Dr. Morrison’s Dictionary and 
other Citings, published in 1816, 1817, and 1819, this sect is distinctly 
noticed, and these several writings M. Klaproth had reviewed (and censured 
contemptuously); yet the good man bad the audacity, in 1824, to affirm that 
Morrison did not know of the existence of the Taou sect. However, it is 
said, he had some reason for abusing the Russians, for the Emperor Alexan- 
der found he had so violent a passion for books, it was not safe to allow him to 
remain in Russia. 

Yoiir’s obediently, 

Canton, China, Nov. 5, 1826. B. C. 


* Kocl-cheu. 


1 Miao-fS. 
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JUDICIAL OATHS AMONGST THE HINDUS. 

Ok this important subject, namely, the binding quality of oaths administered 
to the natives of India in our courts of justice, upon which question many 
ameliorations in the judicial system necessarily depend, a tract has been written 
at Calcutta, by a learned pundit, named Kasinath,. and lately published under 
the patronage of Baboo Nand Lai Thakur, a native gentleman of that city. 
A review of this tract appears in the last number of the Calcutta Quarterly 
Oriental Magazine ; and as the subject is intimately connected with that treated 
of in several articles which have beei)|^ inserted in this journal, we subjoin a 
copious abstract of the review, which is evidently b^an able hand. The 
ostensible object of the tract is to prove, that swearing by the water of the 
Ganges is prohibited by Hindu authority : — 

The author, a learned pundit belonging tb the Government Sanscrit 
College, has adduced a respectable series of texts relating to evidence gene- 
rally, and has succeeded in shewing that the practice Is not enjoined by any of 
the works that are usually appealed to for the law of the Hindus; but with one 
exception, he has not produced any authority decidedly against the practice. 
Its mischievous consequences in the country, however, are alluded tp in the 
introduction to his work to the following effect 

^ It is well known in every village who the persons are that will not take an oath by 
the water of the Ganges, and the consequence is, that their houses are broken into and 
robbed repeatedly ; the thieves, and the inferior police who should protect them, being 
well assured tliat they will not risk the wealth of reputation for perishable property. 
In fact, if in humble circumstances, so that the affair is not likely to be noised abroad, 
they icpair the breach and keep the business as private as possible, lest tliey should have 
to pay, in hush money to the watch, the little that the thieves may have left them. 

‘ If the dwelling is that of a man of property, and theafiair becomes noised abroad, 
his first care is to seek the police, and with the utmost humility implore and bribe their 
bilcncc, lest the su^ierintcndent tihould hear of It and come and investigate the tmnsac- 
tlon on the spot. 

' Another evil is that people of bad character fearlessly revile, or even maltreat, 
persons of respectability, knowing that they will not proceed against them ; and infinite 
distress |s frequently occasioned by the villainous practice- of swearing to a false accusa- 
tion against a respectable man, as is often done by abandonc^l individuals ; and finally 
the dread of the oath prevents men of credit from giving testimony at all, even to the 
loss of a just cause, whilst many a cause is unjustly decided thitmgh the force of 
peijury. AH these evils have arisen from the custom of swearing people by the Ganges 
water, and there is no remedy for them but its discontinuance.’ 

** We do not pretend to know how far the assertions of the author are 
strictly correct, and we thinle it not impossible that he may have si^mewhat 
surcharged the picture ; but it is universally admitted, that respectable Hindus 
consider taking the oath disreputable, and that they evade or avoid the ne- 
cessity as much as they possibly can ; and there is no doubt also, that in Cal- 
cutta a certain number of scoundrels earn a subsistence by menacing decent 
men with an action, or even entering one against them, in the confidence they 
will pay as much as their means admit rather than go into court. We happen 
to know a case of this kind in which one of the most respectable and learned 
men in this city was lodged in gaol for debt, upon the affidavit of a man to 
whom we have every reason to believe he was never indd>ted, and with whom 
he had never had any intercourse. ^ 

** The author of the tract before us is a little too sanguine, we think, iu 

expcctiiy; 
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expeptiifg that a return ta the authorized inodes of taking an oath would not 
onlyghreunivanal satisfactioA, but would induce the pardea themselves and 
thwlf wjtneasea to come forward in all cases with alacrity. We are rather di$« 
fSdshiito concur with the presentment of tlie grand Jury^ and to knticipate that 
there will long continue a serious difficulty in this respect. Oath or not, every 
Hindu of credit will still feel a repugnance to be brought forward as a 
witness in a pubjic court. The attendance is of itself derogatory to his rank 
or bis pretensions^ whiiit the examination he undergoes wounds his self- 
importance and alarms his timidity. In fact, it is not always a very agreeable 
thing to a European to receive a subpeena, and it requires more nerve than 
even he always possedMI to pass the ortteal of a cross-questioning. 

** But whatever difl^lties, in this point of view, may exist, there can be no 
question, that it is desirable to removd every impediment to the due develop- 
ment of truth, and as there can be as little that the administration of the pre- 
sent oath does in many instances obstruct justice, it is highly expedient that 
some less exceptionable mode of authenticating testimony should be devised. 
We think the principle of the Sastras, that of receiving evidence by the trotli, 
or, in other words, by simple asseveration, is quite sufficient, only instead of 
limiting it to the Brahmins we would extend it to all classes. It would be a 
sufficient test for those whose situation in life gave reasonable assurance of 
credibility, and upon those from whose habits little regard for veracity is to be 
expected, it would be probably as binding as any other form. False testimony 
is as much a crime in the Hindu as the English code, and it is only necessary 
to make it punishable in the place of perjury. 

A review of authorities adduced on the subject of evidence by our 
author, would perhaps lead us into details that will possess interest but for few 
of our readers, and we shall therefore content ourselves with adverting to a 
fetv of the most stHking. 

The 6r8t is the single authority which condemns the practice ; it is taken 
from the Gayatri Tanfra of Raghunandana. . 

* Whoever takes an oath, whether it l>e true or untrue, having touched^tho water of 
tlie Ganges, falls into a terrible hell, and hums for seven generations: n bo takes the 
oath, or who makes onotlier take it, falls alike into hell, and neitlier is ever born again 
in the human shape, but revives as the progeny of the tiger or the boar.' 

** Now this is alarming onougli to those who credit it, and we are legisloting 
for those who profess belief; the authofity, it is true, is not that of a Rishi, 
or inspired writer, but Raghunandana is of little less weight in Bengal. He 
was an industrious and learned writer, and his dicta are, therefore, of grent 
weight, particularly in this province. 

** The author next proceeds to shew the importance attached to thith in 
evidence by diffierenl^gislators. (Truth is the leader of heaven,, or ai a boat 
to cross the ocean. ^Truth is tha, ^i^^yjirtue of inan|^nd. There Is no greater 
virtue than truth, no greater vke mj^fabed. A false witness is as bad as 
the muriierer of a Brahmin. on both sides be warned, that 

those rqgioaa of punishment td.|^^ch the greatest sinners, incendiaries, mur- 
derers of womeo and chi^pcm tS^nsigoed, will be the lot of those wKb bear 
false witness. ^ Know thii^ ttTe merit of whatever good acts thou mayest have 
performed, in a hundred precedhig lives, will all be transferred to him against 
whom, by false testimony^ gain thy cause). 

^ There can be no of die v|^e attached to veracious testimony by 
the Hindu legislators, and it is, riiere!bre, rather surprising, that they should 
ever have seemed to sanction a departure from h; at the same time, it ie 

charging 
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charging them with more incohsidt^i^cj * than they have cCntmltted, to ac^se 
them of aanctioning the practice; pU they say » diet if m veniah iff not t sin' 
in certain cases ; and whatevhr^ay be' Siir 'purity iff prinmple^it U to he appre- 
hended, that considerable latitiilde fodnd in its application fUnongnt 

oarsclves.* Kasinath has ndt entered updh^y discussion the ques'tion, al- 

though he has quoted the tes:f8<b^^ehWi9ldd^ „ - 

‘ In intrigues with women, ai%ar!4hgesJ?W%W Itf® » 

Brahmin would be endangered, therCTls no ^ ** Where 

the death of one of the four castet^^s preveft&d by tJWiSf^fchi^^he crime may'' 
be expiated by an oblation to Sara^^t!.-.-Afir(iibA(7rad ^ ^ 

The authority for the form df the oath to tvhi^i^|bhath pjbpbses to 
revert is that of MeniK . ’ 

* Let a Brahmin be attesteefbf big fi, "soldicrDy hiS'^sword or stded, 
a trader or cultivator by km€,i.by scISd, or by gold, and^a^iha by livery 
crime.* ^ 'T 

“ TheH are the forms more in^elail : “ 

A Brahmin should say, if I speak false, may my truth ^(Sr credibility) 
perish! * 't-' ^ 

“ A man of the military caste : if I speak untrujyymay my Weapons, &c. 
fail me, or, in the language of Macbeath, ^ may njy jwol miss 1(ire, and m]r 
mare slip her shoulder;^ Ac. • ^ 

The Vaisya: if I utter untruth, may my .cattle be drj', my seed Wither, 


my wealth be unproductive ! and 

^ The unfortunate Sudra is to invoke upon himself the punishment due to 
every heinous crime, if he testifies what is false. h 

** Brahmins, however, engaged in servile of worldly 1(litio||^re % be 
classed with Sudras, upon the text of Menu : , 

* Let Brahmfiis be held as Sudras, who tend kinc, follow trade^rho ap^ khizans, or 
actors, or servants, or lend money at an interest.* a , 

“ In the present slate of Hindu sOC^y, wc imaginej^ have, hut feii% who 
are entitled to give evidence upAi their truth. ^ 

** The differences in this respect are still furtl^r reduced byltbe native am> 
thoritics i fof Raghiipandana asserts, and he is probably correct, that there 
are no ikel^bers of the two pure intermediate classes. The military apd mer- 
cantile, age. ;^ Wc have, therefore, only Brahmins and Sudr^ to 

provide but very many Brahrnina^e put upon a Ihy^^Lth^ Sudras, 1^ an 
authorityThat cannot be contested;* and many Sudras again will he admitted, 
even by' 'kasinath himself, and by otheri^ of^ the Brahmini^al ^^tder, j|;,o he^ 
entitled: toes much respect in courts of justice,'^at teash a^ any of thef^^QWlI 
tribe : sole distinction then that remains is one that universally exists, or 

betweep^'^the different orders of society distinguished by^ birth apd property, 
and the dutteh^^r habits of their lives/ # 

" It wks Jln^ossible f<JK>ur aujh 
afforded by the Brahma Vaiveriti Pi 
water oT^fiie Ganges. Siva, taking tbi ^ 
promises Brahdla that he will compose the^ 
la promise, not an oath ; an objection 
text continues, ^whoever having touchec 
suflfbrs in the Kalasutra hell for the te| 
the pundit, refers to untruth gend^al^ 



^^ert to the sort of sanction 
le practice of sweppftg%y ^he 
the Ganges ^ Ibis hand, 
.^his, EasinatFoIiscrves, is 
^t thhigs. < ]|eddie8, the * 
V utters ailNmtr^tlbs be 
jprahma.’ .^ms, replies 


..but ge^erds compre« 

hend particulars, and if, on no Jd 

having touched the Ganges watered shodd scarcely untruth when 

Ane/K/oem. VoL. XXIII. No^l^« 3Q giving 
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giving ovUeikoe, after having gone through a Bunilar ceremony. There is no 
disputing the force of the passage ; it plainly ascribes a solemn corroborative 
foi^ce to the touching of Ganges water in making a declaration of anynaturCi 
and la tantamount to a form of oath. Kaainath, however, observea that the 
acta of Mahadeva are no examples for men; in which we entirely agree with 
him. We can furnish him, however, with a still better argument against the 
weight of the passage, which is, |hat*it is no authority at all. The Purana* 
in general have very u^efined ^ce as law ; but the Enahma Vaiverita is the 
least of all ontitljad to consideration, as ,it is a purely and grossly sectarial 
work, the object of which is to diffhse the adoration of two deities of sus- 
picious sanctity, the Juvenile Krislin^nd his mistress, Radha, whose worship 
cannot boost of a ht^r antiquity thwfour or five centuries at ^pst. 

With this comment we shall takej^ave of the tract of the learned pro- 
fessor. It is a* useful manual, and ddes credit to his reading and industry : it 
does credit also to his»modet|gion. Wit^ the efiervesceiice of unpractised 
disputants, the Bengali writers are apt to be rather violent against m who may 
be expected to disagree with them ; but this treatise is a steady, temperate 
, compilation, without any infusion of controversial acerbity.’* 

. EPISTLE 

♦ • 

FROM THE KING OP AVA TO THE EMFEROU OF CHINA. 

Sia and my brother : I’ve a pretty talo 
For your celestial ear,— it must be told ; 
lies, ^ough they’re sometimes useful, wo’n’t avail 
Tt^et 1110 back m^ pi evinces and gold. 

The stranger-devils have undone me, Sire; 

I’m ruined, beggared— made a dolt, an ass : 

Sors*twill awaken your imperial ire, 

To find a brotlier brougtu to such a pass. 

What mu— nay what a Burman — qpuld, I did, 

But nght, that’s not our business, as you know; 

I sent my slaves^ and, just as they were bid, 

Thev went, though few returned. Both high and low, 

Bundomab, Chobwa, Woondock and Woonghec^ 

Priest, conjuror. Invulnerable, witch, 

Quittttftbe Golden Presencf with great glee,— 

And left their carcases in swamp or ditchr 
I stoitn^; the devlU laugh^l ; I next cajoled : 

And men fthoaght I'd dup^ them ; but, alack ! 

They were too cunning, and eadi Bttrman bold 
Turned tow’rds tliem most respectfully bis back.* 

In shoet tbegliye k^^ fi** weight 

of government mt pressed the goldeijbrow ; ^ 

They ease my tmiMyv esVril sMtate^^ 

For marvcUouriyAhft mylidtats go. 

^ ^ Your knowledge o(ftpe devils is but slight : * 

Permit m theii, jnfet as a ftitod and brother, 

Tohini: Be prudent; tempt them not to fight: 

^ I'Ve been a Ibol ; dw’t you be made another. 

When they ceme mbdestly to buy your tea, 

Uesimyoor Qyens end Hoppos to be civil ; 

I’d rat&er, neighbolir, it were you than me. 

That next made trial of the ftranger^deftii. 

Taming the beck to a person h s mark of the grestcrt respect inuniest the Banneieb 
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AGRICULTimA^ BYSTBMB OP INDIA. 


The following ** Questions ** were circulated in India at tlie instance of a 
very intelligent servant of the Company (Mr. Hodgson), with the view of 
eliciting as much information as possible upon the sul^t of the various 
tenures, methods of agriculture and of village govenun^ revenueiiyeteina, 
Ac. prevalent throughout India. Some particulars of this desirable infor- 
mation may possibly be latent at the preseht mom^t Sngland, for ivant 
of a convenient depository, or channel of communication. We dfibr a place in 
this journal for any such memoranda^ should they e]d|ti and with this view, 
chiefly, we publish the queries rcfbrrQ|||K>* 

QUEStflOies. 

1 . What are the nature and names df th^ large divisions, and Uqgjv and smaller sub- 
divisions of territory ? ^ 

2. Whdfmay boUie number of tfit vlllagos, on an average, in such divisions and 
bubdiviuoos, and what the amount of* the public revenue received in the aggregate 
from the villages included therein? " 

3. Is all land (impenetrable jungles and inaceeisiblp hill% excepted) included in the 
boundary of some village ? 

4. Is land ever found unattached to^a village ? ** 

5. Are the boundaries of villages ucU defined? That is, do M boundaries of 

villages constitute the limits of all superior limits ^ * 

6. How is the jurisdietiou of the courts defined ? By pladng superior divisions 

with their villages under tlie court, or by naming rivers or other landmarks as the 
boundary ? * 

Notr.— iVb/ applusable^ b/ coune, to countries under native goviit$ment$t 

7. Are the villages surrounded with walls ? 

8. Have they frequently dependent hamlets situated at a distance, but within the 
known boundary of the lands of the principal villdges? 

9. Wliat is the nature of the constitution of the townriiip, or village tnunfeipriity ? 
How, and by whom, is the internal management and administiption conducted ? 

10. Has evciy village an estalili&hment of servants ; such as writer of the accounts^ 
watcher, carpenter, blacksmith, washerman, barber, priest? 

11. If they have, how are tiieir services remunerated? ^ 

12. Do any of the inhabitants, being cultivators, enjoy any superiorities Or Jlimnuni- 
ties that other inhabitants, whether cultivdtors or not, do not possess ? 

18* Have any inhabitants, who are cultivators, any lands Exempted from ^public 
revenue, or are they, by custom, cntitl^ to levy any tax or cest in money or kind 
on the other inhabitants bvingcultivators or not being cultivators ? 

14. Is any considerable portion of the land t^tificiaffy imgated by means of larga 
reservoirs (tanks), or by means of water-courses from rivers, or by wells? 


15. What are the kinds of grains chiefly cultivated 7 

16. Are the fields of unirrigated land eiicloee(J^with hffigee (B||^wid|a? 

17. Has eveiy fields naiqpt? , ^ 

18. Does eveiy cultivator consider the ImiWtlliMvAtet as bis (dwn ? 

19. Does the cultivator continue hi the poMMiofi^of the ame Adds HO loiff «• Iw 

pleases and pays the ^lie revenue thereoni ^ be veidoved, al^lmgb regular 

in his payments of the public assessment? 

go. DoculUvatorsevertranslertlmlimdtliqf tliil|iVydeciipy to<^^ 

(aolject, of course, to the obbgation nwJerwMtb ft |a IwM by the pllfaou desjigua of 


transferring it) ? ^ 

21. H toesamekndisnmbeldyeiraflN|ryi«iv*n4ftomgiiMpationtogiiienitioii,by 
the same fiunily, liow is the aipiual or oto^periMbeel diabrgmtioii imd occupation of 


land regulated f 
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22. Is ths public revenue, payable by the culti^tor, paid generally in kind or in 
money ? 

23« ‘Who collects the revenue from the cultivator, and through how many stages or 
persons docs it pass before it reaches the treasury of the Government from the hands of 
the first payer ? 

24. What portion of the gross produce is estimated to be paid as public revenue by 

the actual cultivator and fir»t payer, in cases where the revenue is customarily payable 
in kind? ,, ^ . 

25. What portion of the gross payments made by all the cultivators of a village is 
supposed to reach the treasury of Government ? 

S6» What is the estimated amount of tlic charges of collection ? 

27. When Taseeldars and other subordii^ agents ore employed to collect the public 
revenue, do they ever collect it direct froxa each cultivator, or do the cultivators, col- 
lectively, of each village contract for a given sum annually ? I4 short, with whom are 
the revenue settlements made ? 

28, Are they made by the collector in his oflSce witli each cultivator or payer of 
revenue ; or with all, collectively, belonging to one village ; or with a few of the leading 
men of each village ; or with one man, as the head ; or with any individual who may 
propose to contract for the collection of the revenue of one village, ten villages, or 
fifty villages ? 

29. Where ancient rajhas, zemindars, jageerdars, or other intermediate agents, tem- 
porary or permanent, existed “^hen tlio country .was ceded to us, how were they dealt 
with ? If contihucd in possession, were they allowed to make their own terms with the 
cultivators ? 

30, What portion of the tots) revenue, payable by the cultivators, is supposed to be 
paid by these agents? 

91. Is there any rule for fixing tlio amount of the public demand on tliese inter- 
mediate, permanent, or temporary agents ; or have the terms on which they held under 
the former government been confirmed ? 

32. Is there any undent establishment for the watching of villages, or for watching 
of districts? Is there now, or was there ever, any fund provided for these purposes? 

33. Of what caste are the cultivators generally? 

34. Do Mohoinmedans follow the occupation of husbandry to any considerable 
extent, and in any considerable numbers? 

35. Are there any villages of whicli all tlic cultivators arc Mohommedans? 

36. Are there anys^tonsidcrahle luunbcr of cultivators who possess so many as thirty, 
fifty, or one hundred ploughs, ond W'ho employ farming servants or slaves in numbers 
in their agricultural occupations? 

37. What is the least, mean, and greatest numbers of ploughs belonging to ono 
individual ? 

38. Are tbc servants employed hy cultivators in agricultpral labours freemen or 

slaves ? ^ 

39. Is the distinction known between a double and single plough? 

40. Are horses or buffaloes used in the plough ? 

41. Are ploughs ever drawn hy tlian one pair of oxen ? 

42. Is manure in general use, and'of what kind ? 

43. Is the drill plough in use ? 

44* Are the rice crops chiefly sown broad-oast, or moc^ frequently transplanted ? 

Cultivator is used for ryot to prevent jnistakes. The owner of the plough is meant 
by* the term cultiyotor, not the stipendiary driver of it, or the slave of a cultivator? 

Note.—// is suggested thfd aU technical terms should be written in the heal dialect and 
ds aj}i}r()j)nate charncterf and that Hindi terms should be uritten in the N&gari m ;>re- 
fcrence to the Arabic character* 
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LETTEbI' of bishop heber. 

The sentiments of such a man as the late Bishop of Calcutta, expressed in 
the confidence of private correspondence, after some considerable experience 
and local observation, upon those important topics which relate to the moral 
condition of the people of India, must be esteemed of ^eat value, even by 
those who are not prepared to adopt all the views which they disclose. A 
very acceptable gift hhs therefore been coitfer%4upon the Anglo-Indian world 
by the publication, in the number of the Quarterltf ' which has just 
appeared, of copious extracts from some MS. letters of Bishop Heber, ad- 
dressed to ** one of his oldest and mostintimate friends,*’ whilst the lamented 
prelate was prosecuting his extensive ^umjies tbroughi^j his vast diocese ; 
communicating the reihlts of his observations and reflections, touching matters 
connected with his pastoral office, div^sified by occasional speculations upon 
subjects of a less serious complexion. 

We conceive it to lie our duty to ifontributc, as much as wc can, to dis- 
seminate the remarks contained in these interesting letters ; and shall, there- 
fore, transfer from the Review such passages of the extracts as seem calculated 
to add to our stock of knowledge respecting the actual state of India. 

In a letter dated Barrcchar, In Guzerat, March 14, 18!^5, whilst he' was on 
his journey to Bombay, the Bishop' thus writes to tps friend concerning tho 
condition of the Indian people 

Though the greater ppi^t of the Company’s provinces (except Kumaoon) 
are by no means abundant in objects of natural beauty or curiosity, the pros- 
pect offering little else thah an uniform plMn of slovenly cultivation, yet, 
in the character and manners of the people, th0re is much wMch may be 
studied with intdirest and amusement ; and in the yet refndining specimen of 
oriental luxury and pomp at Lucknow ; in the decayed, but most striking and 
romantic, magnificence of Delhi ; and in the Taj-Mahal of Agra (doubtless 
one of the most beautiful buildings in the world), there is almost enough, 
even of themselves, to make it worth a inanX while to cross the Atlantic and 
Indian oceans. * 

Since then, I have been in countries of a wilder charaetjg^, comparatively 
seldom trodden by Europeans, exempt during the greater part of their history 
from the Mussulman yoke, and retaining accordingly a great deal of the sim- 
plicity of early Hindoo manners, without much of that solemn and pompous 
uniformity which the conquests of thp House of Timur seem to have im- 
pressed on all classes ^f their subjects. Yet here there is much which is 
interesting and curious. The ^people, who'^c adpiirably described (though 
I think in too favourable colours) by Malcolm, in his Central India, are 
certainly a lively, animated, and warlike race of men, though, chiefly from 
their wretched government, and partly from their still more wretched religion, 
there is hardly any vice, either < of slaves or robbers, tS which they do not 
seem addicted. Yet such a^tatc of socte^ is at least curious, and resembles 
more the picture of Abyssinia as given by Bruce, than that of any other coun- 
try which I have seen or read of ; while here too there are many wild and 
woody scenes, which, though the^ want the glorious glaciers and peaks of the 
Himmalaya, do not fall short in natural beauty of some of 'the loveliest glens 
^which we went through ten years ago in North Wales; and some very remarka- 
ble ruins, which, though greatly inferior as works of art to the Mussulman 
remains in Hindoostan Proper, are yet more curious than them, as being more 
diflerent from any thing which an European is accustomed to ace or read of. 

“ One 
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" One fact, indeed, during this journey, has been impressed on my mind very 
forcibly*— that the character and situation of the natives of these great countries 
are exceedingly little known, and in many instances grossly misrepresented, not 
only by the English public in general, but by a great proportion of those also 
who, though they have been in India, have taken their views of its population, 
manners, and productions from Calcutta, or at most from Bengali I bad 
always heard, and fully believed till I came to India, that it was a grie\'Ous 
crime, in the opinion of the Bilihmins, to eat the flesh or shed the blood of 
any living creature whatever. I have now myself seen Brahmins of the 
highest caste cut off the heads of goats as a sacrifice to Doorga ; and I know, 
from the testimony of Brahmins, as well as from other sources, that not only 
hecatombs of animals are often ofierra in this manner as a most meritorious 
act (a rajah, about twenty-five years back, ofiered sixt 3 (phousand in one fort- 
night), but that any person, Brahmins not excepted, eats readily of the flesh 
of whatever has been oflered up to one of their divinities ; while among 
almost all the other castes, mutton, pork, fish, venison, — any thing but beef 
and fowls, — are consumed as ftadily as in Europe. Again, I had heard all my 
life of the gentle and timid Hindoos, patient under injuries, servile to their 
superiors, &c. Now, this is doubtless, to a certain extent, true of the Ben- 
galese (who, by the way, are never reckoned among the nations of Ilindoostan 
by those who speak the Ij^nguoge of that country), and there arc a great many 
people in Calcutta who maintain, that all the natives in India are alike. But 
even in Bengal, gentle as the exterior manners of the people are, there are 
large districts close to Calcutta, where the work of carding, burning, ravishing, 
murder, and robbery, goes amm systematically, and in nearly the same 
manner, as in the worst pait^f Ireland ; and on entering Hindoostun, properly 
so culled, which. In the estimate of the natives, reaches from the Ilajamahal 
hills to Agra, and from the mountains of ^umaoon to Bundelcund, I was struck 
and surprised to find a people equal in stature and strength to the average of 
European nations, despising rice and rice-eaters, feeding on wheat and barley- 
bread, exhibiting in their appeaiance, conversation, and habits of life, a grave, 
a proud, and decidedly a martial character, accustomed universally to the use 
of arms and athletic exercises from their cradles, and preferring, very greatly, 
military service to' any other means of livelihood. This part of their character, 
but in a ruder and wilder form, and debased by much alloy of treachery and 
violence, is conspicuous in the smaller and less good-looking inhabitants of 
Rajapootan and Malwah; while the mountains and woods, wherever they 
occur, show Bpccimens>of a race entirely diflerent from all these, and in a state 
of society scarcely eleva^d the^ savi^es of New Holland, or New 

Zealand; and the inhabitants, I am assured, of the Deccan, and of the presi- 
dencies of Madras atSKl Bombay, are as diflerent frSin those which I have seen, 
and from each other, as the French and Portuguese Irom the Greeks, Germans, 
or Polesk So idle is’it to ascribe uniformity of character to the inhabitants of 
a country so extensive, and subdivided % so almost impassable tracts of 
mountain and jungle, and so little do die majority of those whom I have seen 

deserve the gentle and imbecile chahicter often assigned to them * 

I met, not long ifince, with a speech hf a leading member of the Scotch 
General assembly, declaring his * conviction that the truths of phristianity 
could not be reedved by men la so rude a state as the East-Indians, and that it^ 
was necessary to give them first a relish for the habits and comforts of civilized 
life before they could embrace the truths of the gospel,’ The same slapg(fbr 
it is nothing more) I have seen repeated in divers pamphlets, and even hwd 

it 
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it in miversationfi b Calcntta. Ye^ thoiij|h it U certmnlj true that the lower 
classes of Indians are miserably poor^ and that there arc many extensive dis- 
tricts where, both among low and high, the laws are very little obeyed, and 
there is a great deal of robbery, oppression, and even ferocity ; I know no 
part of the population, except the mountain tribes already mentioned, who can 
with any propriety of language be called uncivilized. Of the unpropitious cir- 
cumstances which 1 have mentioned,^ the former arises from a population con- 
tinually pressing on the utmost limits of subs^no^and which is thus kept up, 
not by any dislike or indiderence toabette#4fi^4r^o|e^ample clotbing,or more 
numerous ornaments, than now usually fall tf the peabnt*s share (for, on the 
contrary, if he has the means, he is I'dnder of oxtenaal show and a respectable 
appearance, than those of his ra{^ iS^dlmy nations of Europe) ; but by the 
foolish superstition, which CStbtiai^^ly is likely to remove^ which makes 
a parent regard it as^npropitious^allow^WakSon to remain unmarried, and 
which couples together cbildrc^ of tw^ve or fourteen years of age. The 
second has its origin ia the long^mit^ei(hg|nisfSftune8 and intestine wars of 
India, which are as yet too re^nt (even whe^ft causes have ceased to 
exist) for the agitation which wey occasioned to have^ entirely sunk into a 
calm. But to say that the Hindoos or Mussulmans are deficient tn any essen- 
tial feature of a civilised peodtb, is an a^ertion which I canrf carccly suppose 
to be made by any who Kav^Hve^ with them. Their niaifncrs arc at least as 
pleasing and courteous as those in the corresponding stations of life among 
ourselves ; theit houses are linger, and, according to their wants and climate, 
to the full as convenient ds ours ; their architecture is at ieas| os elegant ; and 
though the worthy Scotch divine m^*, doubtless, wish their labourers to be 
clad in hoddin grey, and their gdSry and^erchatvts to wear powder and 
mottled stockings, like worthy Mr. — - and tffe othfr elders of his kirk- 
session, I really do not think th^ th^y would gain eil^ei^ in cleanliness, ele- 
gance, or comfo|;:t, by exchanging aVhite cotton robe for the completcst suit 
of dittos. « « ' 

Nor is it true, that, in the mechanb^arts, they are inferior to the general 
run of European nations. Where thl^ fall stiort of ut (which is chiefly in 
agricultural implements and the mechanics of common life), they are not, so 
far as 1 have understood of Italy and the South of France, surpassed in any 
great degree by the people of those countries. Their goldsmiths and weavers 
produce as beautiful fabrics as our own ; and it is so fiir from true, that they 
are obstinately wedded to their old patterns^that they show an anxiety to 
imitate our models, and do imitate them very successfully. The ships built 
by native artists at Bombay are notoriousljjJjCgood as any which sail from Lon- 
don or Liverpool. The evria^ and gigs wQpi tbby ftpply at Calcutta are as 
handsome, though npt sa^urabl^ as those of Long In t^d^littl^town 

of Monghyr, thre^ hundred miles from Calcutta, pistols, double- 

barrelled giini^ and diflerent pieces of cabinet-work, brought down to my 
boat for sale, whidi In outward Au (for 1 know no farther), nobody but 
perhaps Mr. •----^jeoiiW^^deietct to fie of Hindoo origin; and at Deli^i, in the 
shop of a wealthy native jeweller, I fouqd brdBches, ear-rings, snttR^boxes, 
&c. of the latest modds (so far jssl am a judge)^ and ornamented with French 
devices and mottos. ^ 

*^ 'Tbe fact is, that there is a degree tpf intercourse maintained between this 
* country and Europe, aifd a degree of Information existingamong the people as 
to what passes there, which, considering how few of them apeak or reach 
Englirii, implies other channels of communication beridds those which we 

supply. 
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•apply, and respecting wMch 1 bare been aUe as yet to obtaki *rery little 
informatian. 

Among the presents sent last year to the Supreme Government by the little 
state of Ladak, in Chinese Tartary^ some large sheets of gilt leather^ stamped 
with the Russian eagle, were the most .conspicuous. A traveller, who calls 
himself a Transylvanian, but who is shrewdly suspected of being a Russian 
spy,* was, wliqn I was in Kumaoon, arrested ^by the commandant of one of 
,our fortresses among the ti^immalaya thohn tains ; and, after all our' pains to 
exclude foreigners from tliel^iSk'vt^e^ the native princes, tvfa chevaliers of the 
Legion of Honour werb founds, about twcFve months 'ago, and are still em- 
ployed in casting, cannon, and drilling^ soldiers for the Seik Raja, Riinjeet 
Singh. * This, you will sn/, is no ittorb thpn we should be prepared to expect ; 
but you, probably, would not suppose I^mlieve is httlc, if at all, known 
in Russia itself,) that there isi.flRi >nciell^nd still frhq^ntcd place of Hindoo 
pilgrimage not many miles fif^m Mo§pow or that the secretary of the Cal- 
cutta Bible Society received, ten ||ontjj^ agd, an application (by whom trans- 
lated 1 do not know, but in ^ry tolerable English,) from some priests on the 
shore of the Caspian sea, requesting n granY^f Armenian biblcs. After this, 
you will be the less surprised to learn that the leading events of the late wars 
in Europe (par^ularly Buonaparte’s victoriesywere often known, or at least 
rumoured, aniong*the native merchants of Carcuthi, before Government re- 
ceived any accounts from England ; or that the suicide of an English minister 
(with the mistake, indeed, of its being Lord Liverpool instead of the Marquis 
of Londonderry had become a topic of conversation in the Burra Bazar” 
(the native excimngc), for a fortnight before the arrival of hny intelligence by 
the usual channels. 

With subjects tl^ts inqdiBitive, and with such opportunities of information, 
it is apparent how little sense there is in thb doctrine that wc must keep the 
natives of Hindoostan in ignorance if we would continue to gpvcrn them. The 
fact is, that they know enough already to do. us a great deal of mischief, if 
they should find their interest to unlike the trial. They are in a fair way, by 
degrees, to acquire^still more l(f^owle(%e for themselves ; and the question is, 
'whether it is lift the part of wisdom, as well as duty, to superintend and pro- 
mote their education while it is yet in our power, and supply them with such 
knowledge as will be at once most harmless to ourselves and most useful to 
them. ’ 

“ In this work the most infportnnt part is to give them a better religion. 
Knowing how strongly I feel on this subject, you will not be surprised at my 
placing it foremost. But even Chris^nity out of the question, and 
if, when I had whcele(!^away t^|P%bbish of the mS pagodas, ,1 had nothing 
better than |imple deism to erect in theii^tead, % shojpld still feel some of 
the anxiety^hich now urges me. It is necessary to idolatry, to be fully 
sensible of its mischievous effects on the human mind. But of all idolatries 
which 1 have ever rend or heard of, th^jeligion of the |g^oos, in which I 
haye taken some pains to inform mysclvreallyt ajlp^i^Vo ifce the worst, both 
iri*the deluding notions which it gives of the Deity / in the endless round of 
its binrdeimome^ ceremonies, which occupy the time and distract the thoughts, 
without either instnictmf( or interesting its votaries; iir tiic. filiiy acts of un- 
" 11 * ^ 4^, cleanness 

• This passage refers to Csama (aot Cosmo) de Koros, of whose history and travels the reader may 
flnfl some account In'thb journal, vol. xxi. ii}>. 214 and TGS.^JSii. 

t This Is, we believer a ni|ltlke of the writer.— ISd. 
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deaonflsa i^d cruelty iM>t only peroiUted but en[{oiiie<l^ end iuaepaisebly iuHns 
woven with those ceremonies ; in the system of castes, a system wliich tends, 
moire than any thing else the devil has yet invented, to destroy the feelings 
of general bmvohmce, and to make nine-tenths of mankind the hopeless 
slaves of the reraaindef ; and in the total absence of any popular system of 
morals, or any single lesson, which the people at Imge ever hear, to live 
virtuously and do good to each other« I do not say, indeed, that there are 
not some scattered lessons bf this kind to be &un4 {n their ancient books f but 
those books are neither accessible to the pdop^ gt large, nor are these last per - 
mitted to read them ; and, in general, idl tha'ms which a Su4ra is taught to 
fiear, are, '^killing a cow, offending a Br^min, or neglecting one of the many 
frivolous rites by which their dei^lsre supposed to be conciliated. Ac- 
cordingly, though the general sobri^of the Hindoos (a virtue which they 
possess in common wUh most inbi^mts of warm cUmatos) affords a very 
great facility to the maintenance of public order and decorum, I really never 
have met with a race of men whose e^ndlfd of morality is so < low, who feci 
so little apparent shame in being detected in a falsehood, or so little interest 
in the sufferings of a neighbour not being of their own egste or family ; whose 
ordinary and familiar conversation is so licentious; or, in the wilder and more 
lawless districts, who shed blood with so little rq>ugnance. The good quali- 
ties which there arc among them (and, thank God 1 there is a great deal of 
good among them still) are, in no instance that I am aware of, connected 
with, or arising out of, their religion, since It is in no instance to good deeds 
or virtuous habits of life that the future rewards ip which they believe are pro- 
mised. Their bravery, their fidelity to their employers, their temperance, and 
(wherever these arc foundytheir huruanity amtgentleuess of disposition, appear 
to arise exclusively from ^ natural happy tcmperimqnti from an honourable 
pride in their own renown, and the renown of their ancestors ; and from the 
goodness of God, who seems unwilling that his imago should be entirely 
defaced even in the midst of the grossest error. The Mussulmans have a far 
better creed ; and though they seldom either like tlie English or are liked by 
them, I am inclined to think, are, on the whole, a better people. Yet, even 
wiUi them, the forms of their worship have a natural tendency to make men 
hypocrites; and the overweening contempt with which they are inspired for all 
the world beside, the degradation of tbdr women by the system of polygamy, 
and the detestable crimes, which, owing to this degradation, are almost uni* 
versal, are such as, even if I had no ulterior h(^e, woidd make me anxious to 
attract them to a better or more harmless system. In this work, thank God, 
in those parts of India which 1 have|iidted, a beginning has been made, and 
a degree of success obtained, at least couimWiurate to the few years during 
which our missionaries have laboured; pnd it is still going on, in Ike best and 
ia^ett temy, a$ ike work of private persoiu alone^ and althod^ notfotUdden, in 
no degree encouraged, bp government** 

The concludiqg,sei|,timeDt shows tj^e^oundness and discretion of the lasbop’s 
opimons regar^n^ v^ork of conversion in India. We now add 
another extract, from the same letter, eoncernii^ the architectural,^!!! m|i4 
aadent monuments of ibe Hindus s ' " *; 

" I had mys^Cf^yi he) heard much of these before 1 set out, apd had m0t 
with many persons, both in Europe and at^alcutta (where nothing of the hind 
exists), who spoke of the fs^esent natives of India os a degenerate race, wl|^ 
ioalHfity to rear such splendid piles was a proof that these last, belong tp a 
rerooie anikiquity. 1 have seen, however, enough to cepvtBce mebo^ ^at 
ifsiaric J(mrn.Vol.XXni.No.l36. 3R the 
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the Indian maaoiis and architects of the present day only want patrons 
suflicicntly wealthy or sufiicicntly zealous to do all which their fathers have 
done, and that there are very few structures here which can* on any satisfac- 
tory grounds* be referred to a date so early as the greater part of our own 
cathedrals. Often, in Upper Hindoostan, and still more frequently in Raja- 
pootan and Malwah, I have met with new and unfinished shrines* cisterns* 
and gh&ts, as beautifully carved and as well proportioned as the best of those 
of an earlier day. And though there are many buildings and ruins which 
exhibit a most venerable appearance, there arc many causes in this country 
*which give this appearance prematurely. In the first instance we ourselves 
have a complex impression made on us by the sight of edifices so distant from 
our own country, and so unlike whatever we have seen there. Wc multiply, 
as it were, the geographical and moral distance into the chronological, and can 
hardly persuade ourselves .that we are contemporaries with an object so far 
removed in every other respect. Besides this, however, the firmest masonry 
ill these climates is sorely tried by the alternate influence of a pulverizing sun, 
and a continued three months’ rain. The wild fig-tree {peepul of ficus religiosa), 
which no Hindoo can root out, or even lop, without a deadly sin, soon sows 
its seeds and fixes its roots in the joints of the arching, and being of rapid 
growth, at the same time, and in a very few years, increases its picturesque and 
antique appearance, and secures Its eventual destruction. JLastly, no man in 
this conntry repairs or completes what his father has begun, preferring to begin 
something else by which his own name may be remembered. Accordingly, at 
Dacca are many fine ruins* which at first impressed me with a great idea of 
their qgc. Yet Dacca is a modern city* founded, or at least raised from in- 
significance, under Shah Gehanghirc, in A.D. 1608; and the tradition of the 
place is, that these fitfc buildings were erected by European architects in the 
service of the then governor. At Benares, the principal temple has an ap- 
pearance so venerable, that one might suppose it to have stood unaltered ever 
since the Tretu Yug* and that Menu and Capila had performed austerities 
within its precinct^ Yet it is historically certain that all the Hindoo temples 
of consequence ia^enares were pulled down by Aurungzebe, the contemporary 
of Charles the Second* and that the present structure must have been raised 
since that time. The observatories of Benares* Delhi* and Jagepoor* I heard 
spoken of in the carelessness of con\ersation, not only as extremely curious 
in themselves (which they certainly arc) ; but as monuments of the ancient 
science of tiie Hindoos. All three* however* are known to be the work of 
the Rnjah Jye Singh* who died in 174^ 1 

" A remote antiquity is, with betteir reason* clmmed for some idols of 
black stone, and elegant columns of the same material, which have been col- 
lected in different parts of the districts of Rotas* Bulnem* &c. — These belong 
to the religion of a sect (the Boodhists) of which no remains arc now found 
in those provinces. But I have myself seen images exactly similar in the 
ncwly-crectcd temples of the Jains, a sect of Boodhists* still wealthy and 
numerous in Guzerat, Rajapootan* and Malwah; and in a country where 
there is literally no history, it is impossible to say how long since* or how 
lately* they may hove lost their ground iu th^ more easterA parts of Gundwana. 

** In the wilds which 1 have lately^ been traversing* at Chittore Ghur more 
particularly, there are some very h^utiful buildingsf* of which the date was 
obviously assigned nt random* And which might be five hundred or one thou- 
sand, or a hundred-and-fifty years old, for all their present guardians know 
about the matter. But it must be always borne in mind that one thousand 

^ years 
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years are just' as easliy 8al<l as ten, and that in the mouth of a Cicerone tbey 
are sometimes thought to sound rather better. 

** The oldest things which 1 have seen, of which the date could he at all 
ascertained, are some detached blocks of marble, with inscriptions, but of no 
appalh'ng remoteness ; and two remarkable pillars of black mixed metnl, in a 
Patan forest near Delhi, and at Cuttab-Minar in the same neighbourhood ; 
both covered with inscriptions, which nobody can now read, but both mentioned 
in Mussulman* history as in their present situation at the time when ** the be- 
lievers ” conquered Delhi, about A.D. 1000. But what is this to the date of 
the Parthenon ? Or how little can these trifling relics bear a comparison with 
the works of Greece and Egypt ! 

Ellora and Elephanta 1 have not yet seen. I can believe all which is said 
of their size and magnificence ; bul^they are without date or inscription : they 
are, I understand, not mentioned, even incidentally, in any Sanscrit MS. 
Their images, &c. are the 8|mc with those n6w worshipped iif every part of 
India, and there have been many rajahs and wealthy individuals in every age 
of Indian history who have possessed the means of carving a huge stone-quarry 
into a cathedral. To our cathedrals, ^afler all, they arc, I understand, very 
inferior in, size. All which can be known is, that Elc[>hiinta must probably 
have been begun (whether it was over finished seems very doubtful) before the 
arrival of the Portuguese at Bombay ; and that Ellora may rensoniibly be con- 
cluded to have been erected in a time of peace under a Hindoo prince, and 
therefore either before the first Afghan conquest, or subsequently, during the 
recovered independence of that part of Candcish and the Deccan. This is no 
great matter certainly, and it jnay be older ; but all I say is, that wc have no 
reason to conclude it is so, and the impression on m^^mind decidedly accords 
with Mill-^that the Hindoos, after all, though they liave doubtless existed 
from very great antiquity as an industrious and civilized people, bad made no 
great progress in the arts, and took all their notions of magnificence from the 
models furnished by their Mahometan conquerors.” 

Another passage in the same letter shews the groundles^l^s of the murmurs 
and censures vented against the administration of Lord Xmherst in regard to 
the Burmese war. We pass by this as supererogatory. 

In a letter dated from Trichinopoly, 1st April 1826 (two days only before 
his death), the Bishop writes an interesting account of the character of the 
Rajah of Tanjore, a Hindu prince deeply imbued with European literature, — 
the writer of English poetry ! — and of his tutor, the celebrated Schwartz ; the 
latter we subjoin, since it contains information ns to the number of Christian 
converts in the south of India, which we rejoice to receive upon the warrant 
of such authority as that of Bishop Hebcr: 

** Of Schw'artz and his fifty years’ labour among the heathen, the extra- 
ordinary influence and popularity which he acquired, both with Mussulmans, 
Hindoos, an’d contending European governments, I need give youmo account, 
except that my idea of him has been raised since I came into the south of 
India. I used to suspect that, with many admirable qualities, there was too 
great a mixture of {nt^igue in his character, that he was too much of a political 
prophet, and that'”>0ie veneratiolf which the heathen paid, and still pay him 
(and which, indeed, almollt regards b!m4h a superior being, putting crowns and 
burning lights before hitf statue), was pi^hased by some unwarrantable com- 
promise with their prejudices. I find I was quite mistaken. He was really 
one of the most active and fearless (as he was one of the most successful) * 
missionaries who have appeared since the Apostles. To say that he was dis- 

3 R 2 interested 
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interested in rc^rd to money is nothing; he was pMectly careless of power, 
and renown never seemed to affect him even so far as to induce an outward 
show of humility. His temper was perfectly simple, open, and cheerful ; and 
in his political negotiations (eitiploymenfs which he never sought, but which 
fell in his way) he never pretended to impartiality, but acted as the avowed, 
though certainly the successful and judicious, agent of the orphan prince 
intrusted to his cafe, and from attempting whose conversion to Christianity he 
seems to haVe abstained, from a feeli^H>f honour. His other converts were 
between six and sdven thousand, besides those which his predecessors and 
companions in the cause hail brought over. The number is gradually increasing, 
and there are now in the south of India about two hundred Protestant congre- 
gations, the tiumbers of which have been sometimes vaguely stated at forty 
thousand. I doubt whether they reach fifteen thousand ; but even this, all 
things considered, is a great number. The Roman Catholics arc considerably 
more numerous, but belong to a lower caste of Indians (for even these Chris- 
tians retain many prejudices of caste), and in point of knowledge and morality, 
are said to he extremely inferior. 

The^rahmins, being limited to voluntary votaries, have now often very 
hard work to speed the ponderous wheels of Siion and Bali through the deep 
lanes of this fertile country. This is, however, still the most favoured land 
of Brahminiam, and the temples are larger and more beautiful than any which 
I have seen in Northern India. They arc also decidedly older; but as to 
their very remote age, I am still incredulous.” 

In the sketch we gave of the history of the departed bishop, vol. xxii, 
p. 380, owing to hasty accumulation and arrangement of materials, one or two 
trifling mistakes were committed, which we take this opportunity of rectifying. 

Bishop Hebcr was born, not in 17B4, but oii the £lst April 1783. He was 
entered of Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1800, and was elected a fellow of 
All-Souls about 1810, It was in 1805, when he was twenty-two years of age, 
that he acconipanied> Mr. Thornton to Russia, from whence he returned in 
1807; soon after which he entered holy orders. We were led into our 
mistake by supposing that the travels of Mr. Hebcr preceded those of Dr. 
Clarke, in w];ose book are contained the valuable remarks from Mr. Heber’S 
journal. Dr. Clarke’s travels were not published till several years after they 
were performed. 

We were not aware at the time of writing our sketch, that the bishop 
married the daughter of Dr. Shipley, late Dean of St. Asaph, a relation of 
Lord Combermcre ; and that, besides his widow, he left two children, to seek 
such consolation ns can be found for their irreparable loss in devout submission 
to tlie will of Providence, and in the aftectionatc and universal demonstrations 
of esteem which his worth has excited. 
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EDUCATION OP CADETS. 

MERITS OF DE« GILCHRIST. 

To the £diiof of tile ^italic •Toikmsl. \ 

Sir : I was much gratified to observe in your journal for this mouthi the 
kind, yet judicious terms in which you have editorially spoken of one of the 
most eminent oriental scholars of the, present age. It may be affirmed that 
the exercise of a similar discretion and moderation on the part of some public 
functionaries of a former day, when it was in their power to have acted to-* 
wards him with grace and justice, would have been followed by results the very 
reverse of those with which wc are familiar. Whether the axiom be universally 
received, it is nevertheless one which is continually manifest, that k sense of 
individual wrongs, accompanied by gratuitous unkindness or incivility, sharpens 
men's vision in behalf of others, and renders it more microscopic than it 
would, under more favourable circumstances, ever have been. 

It cannot be forgotten, that to the zeal, perseverance, and acumen of Dr. 
Gilchrist,^ are to be ascribed the coherent’ form and substance, and the more 
general cultivation than in former times, of the most prevalent language in 
\i\6\ix--H%ndooetanee, No declamation can deprive him of the signal merit of 
having constructed one of the most consistent grammars in existence, from 
materials the most unpromising and heterogeneous ; and I conceive it will be 
admitted that no man living could ^attempt to compete with him, either in 
colloquial exercises, or the more abstruse and difficult points of that language. 
There may be, and indeed is, a variety of opinions as to his system 'of com- 
municating it and Persian in Roman characters ; but it should be home in 
mind, that the substitution was designed to facilitate tlic acquisition of first 
principles, and with them an accuracy of pronunciation, which would in vain 
be attempted with cither of the characters, where, for instance, they must be 
often merely guessed at, without a certainty of being right, whenyhr advanced^ 
and indeed almost proficient : the different sounds attached to I (ulif) and j 
(wao) aRe examples. 1 could cite proofs, more than sufficient, that those 
objects were, hpna-Jide^ uniformly accomplished by Dr. Gilcbriat, in a degree 
far surpassing that effected by any other system ; a# while much could thereby 
be accomplished in a short space, it is well known to ^hose who attended Dr. 
Gilchrist’s lectures, that when «o far well-grounded^ reading in the Arabic and 
Nagree characters finmediately followed, and subsequently the pursuit of 
Persian^ and the rudiments of Aralic, 

As a matter of truth and justice 1 have stated so much ; Md I have been the 
more prompted to do so, from observing that, since the learned Doctor has 
taken a public and prominent part at the India House, some conceive them- 
selves at liberty to treat him in a way very diflarent from what he really merits. 
Sarcasm and vituperation are never argumentative, and 1 believe very rarely 
convincing. The good judgment and disdnguiriiitt talents of Mr. Atkinson, 
the former editor of the Calcutta Gooemmenf Gazette, would, I apprehend, 
have been very diflbrently exercised from tliose of his successor; and in con- 
tradistinction to his opinions, and those of the editor of the Bombay Courier, 
I could adduce facts more than there is space for. 1 received a letter from a 
native, about twelve years since, while with an army of about 5,000 men on 
service, and being then unable to peruse it, 1 had to inquire who could supply 
my deficiency, and in the extent of that army 1 could only learn of two officers 

BO 
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80 qualified; one of them became afterwards a professor in Fort William 
College, and the other equally distinguished in a di^rent department. Now, 
contrasting the paucity of officers acquainted with native languages in that 
not distant time, with the number of young officers more or less acquainted 
with HindoMtanee^ Persian^ and Arabic^ in a r^nient or a small force, now- 
a-days, let individuals say from whence they derived thdr knowledge or taste, 
or their value for them. 

Sir Thomas Munro is a gteat authority on every question relating to the 
welfare of India, and I would not, as a much younger mati, oppose to his 
opinion any judgment of mine alone; but it so happens that I can quote the 
judgment of a late distinguished Commander-in-chief of that presidency, as 
to studying in England.'^ A cadet accompanied me out a few years since, 
and as he was nearly related to Sir Alexander Campbell, he waited upon him, 
on his arriyal, and his observation was remarkable “ I hope you have studied 
Ilindoostanee, for nothing can be done without it.” I need not here state that, 
even in the Madras presidency, that dialect is the military one, almost ex- 
clusively. A friend of mine, whose parents resided in London, studied nearly 
two years under Dr. Gilchrist, before a promised cadetship was obtained. I 
saw him much on his arrival in India, and can truly stale, he not only was 
better versed in the principles of the llindoostnnce language than most young 
men usually are in their own, but also read with facility the native newspapers, 
and could converse with precision on ail ordinary topics with a native. 

I must not trespass on your well-filled columns too largely, and I shall 
close by mentioning a circumstance which tends to confirm the estimation in 
which Dr. Gilchrist’s rules and principles are held. The late Col. Taylor, 
Professor of Hindoostance, &c. in the College of Fort William, told me, in 
answer to a question, that although they did not use Dr. Gilchrist’s works in 
the college, they were entirely governed by his principles in the lipoks used 
for Hindoostance. This, from a professor, and the author of a dictionary of 
that language, as well as other works, is a testimony, I conceive, of no small 
value ; more particularly as students in the college arrived In^he possession of 
more or less of the pringiples acquired in England. 

^ I am, Sir, Your’s, &c. 

Amicus Veritatis. 

March 1827. 


THE DEW. 

From the Suktik&mamrilA» 

Like virtue in a woman lost to shame ; 

Like the light cloud that dims the chastest fame ; 
Like harlots’ love, or levity in brides; 

Like joy in hearts where wickedness abides ; 
Like marriagc-broils'whcre true offectibn ties ^ 
So short-lived is the Dew,— >whcn bbrn it dies. 
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THE BOMBAY PRESS. 

Our last number^ in which we adverted to the unaccountable series of 
hostilities between the Bench of Bombay and other parties, had scarcely 
issued from the press, when the particulars of another occurrence reached uR| 
not less remarkable than any of those to which wc alluded. 

In pp. 392 ct seq, will be found a report of some curious proceedings in 
the Supreme Court of Bombay, on an indictment for libel, preferred by the 
Rev. Mr. Davies against Capt. Miller, which the grand jury twice ignored. The 
editor of the Bombay Courier (the official journal) having been reproached, by 
certain Calcutta newspapers, with omitting, from improper motives, a report 
of the proceedings in the Supreme Court of Bombay r^pecting the regulations 
for the press,* departed, on the occasion of the proceedings in the case above- 
mentioned, from his customary rule of silence, and inserted a report, which, 
it appears, was furnished by one of the grand jury. 

Assured, as no doubt the editor felt himself, of having secured an accurate 
statement of what passed, and of not violating the express instructions given 
him (he says) by the proprietors of the paper, that nothing should be inserted 
that was likely to give offence to the Supreme Coivrt,” he must have been 
mightily surprised to find that, with all his caution, he trod upon the verge of ruin. 

On the 16th September^ps soon as the judges. Sir Edward West and Sir 
C. Chambers — (Sir R. Rice being absent from the presidency) — had taken their 
scats, the former adverted to the report in the unfortunate Courier. 

Wc have before us two accounts ^f what fell frdm the judges on this 
occasion : one of the reports appears to have been furnished by the court iUclf^ 
to the Bombay Gazette (a paper hostile to the Courjer and to the government 
party); the other report was transmitted to, and published in, the Bctigal 
Hurkaru^ the editor of which paper states that he received it from a Bon)bay 
correspondent, who assured him that it was a eofrect report of what occurred. 

Wc shall first insert the judges* report, which is prefaced in the Bombay 
Gazette^ — the paper wc again observe opposed to the Courier^ and the vehicle 
chosen by the jul^s (if wc correctly understand what follows) — by these 
remarks 

" In publishing, as we now do, the observations of the honourable the 
judges in the Supreme Court on Saturday last, wc fegl bound publicly to avow 
the practical difficulty we have experienced, notwithstanding the skill and 
assiduity of our reporters, in obtaining on the present, and indeed on former 
occasions also, satisfactory reports (t. e. to all parties) of the proceedings in 
court. The present may be considered as coming from the most authentic 
sources ; but wc must at the same time candidly acknowledge^ that it docs not 
coincide in all respects with that received from our reporters^' 

Sujtrcme Cmrt^ Saturday, SeyU The chief justice, upon taking his scat, ob- 

serv^, that be held in his lund the government newspaper, the Courier, in which he 
was sorry to observe a very gross misstatement of the proceedings of the court. Tlic 
account of whitt had passed in court at the sessions, with respect to the bill against 
Capt. Miller for m libel, was* %11 of errors ; but particularly bis (the chief justice's) 
address to the giwid Jury on tbs^lost presentment. He was made to soy, ** that there 

was 

• Theedkor of the in JUBtUying himself SRaiiut the charge of omitting Ihisiepoit 

St the dUiectlon of the government" (which he distinctly denim), alleges the difficulty of pabUahlng a 
pcvffictty sA^lste repqrt, such as would not give "the slightest offence'* to the Judges, sad the sppie- 
hoMioim arising from" recent oocunenoe^firedi in tlwsditoi*Bfscolkcto as the groiipdsfbr emitting 
the aeeouatef those pioceediogi. 
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was nothing irregular in the prosecutor adopting procc^ings against ilicm (the grand 
jury), if be diotiglit there was any misconduct cm their part.** A^n, ** that they wens 
not punisiidile uvider the circumslances .•**— whereas he had rqpeated^ again and agaiOf 
^at no proceeding could be had against die grand jury ; but (bat though a par^ trho 
supposed himself aggrieved could not proceed against them, or qu^tipn tfadr e^uct 
Ibr the purpose of criminating them, be might question it incideulatty and collaterally, 
for the purpose of obtaining justice for himself t and might make the supposed mis* 
cionduct of the grand juiy in throwing out a lull, the ground for a motion for a crimi- 
nal information, in the same matter os appeared by the several precedents produced 
from the Crown OiBcc upon the debate in the House of Commons on Mr. Plunkett's 
(Uttpmey-gencral for Ireland) having filed a crimii^ information after a bill liad been 
dirown out. The chief justice said 'this misstatement might posstblif be the rctuU nf 
nuslakes aud he should have been more Inclined to diink so, had it not been for a very 
improiter paragraph in another part f the tome paper ; he said he aUuded to the article 
containing an extract from Mr, Mill. Ills lordship also observed, that there had been 
mistakes in the account which the Gascllc bad given of the same proceedings ; but that 
it was clear, from the introduction to the report, that these were mere mistakes, and not 
wifui fmssi/dcmmts. His lordship concluded by saying, that he intended this merely 
as a warning, that if this was intended ns a commencement of misrepresentation of the 
court’s' proceedings, the court would at least Jine the editor and projtrietors, be they who 
they might, to such extent as migld be necesiary to prevent a repetUion of such pracHce, 

Sir Charles Chanibers. I am sure I do not wish fb add any thing in the way of 
vituperation or censure to what has fallen from the chi^ justice ; but I wish to take 
diis opportunity of explaining the part of tht report umich relates to me. I think it 
not correct; and to shew how incorrect it is, I'wili poiqt out a part of the Inst speech 
attributed to me. am made to say, that I thought that a criminal information might 
be moved for after 1^)1 bad been ignore^. ^Now, as far aa I can recollect, and 1 think 
I am igctty accurate, 1 did not mention a word about a criminal information. Whnt 
I said was, that after a bill bfid been ignored by one grand jury, it might be presented 
to any fiumber of succossivo grand juries ; and my inference ftrom tliat was, tbat neither 
Mr. Oraham nor his client could ^e considered as guilty of any oflence iil|||||p^» by im- 
peaching the finding of the present grand jury : and the whole of^tliis a^umeiit has 
lieen omitted. I could also point out other inaccuracies : but^ with reference to the 
report, it ought to be considered, first, that it was a partial report^ professedly partial 
report, and that by a grand juryman, a party highly interested ; aM, secondly, that the 
report is by a person who is not a lawyer. I believe, moreover, tliat the place from 
which I am in the habit of addressing the grand jury is so distant, Uiat it is very 
possible that they h^r iadi|yii<>'riy what I say, and receive, consequently, iinpresbions 
which T do not wiilr to convey." ^ 

The above report was not inserted in the Gazette till four days ofter the 
remarks were delivered. We now add the report from the Hurkaru of what 
fell from gir E. West, in which will be observed some remarkable peculiarities, 
showing a wilful misrepresentation somewhere : 

Tlic Chief Justioe.-»*< I think it necessary to take public notice of a gross misstate- 
ment tliat appears in the government paper of to-day (the Courier) ofj^what i;said to Uic 
grand juiy at the lost scssioas. I call it the government papef, because tbst^government 
resolution at tlic head of the jiaper proves it ; and I have to say, that if tins is to be the 
commencement of a course of proceeding, and these xnisrepTCimtations of the cours’a 
proceedings are intended to be persisted in, I vMl p^ijkith the editor and the jmprietors, 
toth l^fnt andimptiionment, now that we have the mlMnsin our pewwr of finding out 
wlio they are. I am made to say, in this report of a grand juryman, what- It is im- 
possible any judge could have betrayed such gross ignorance of tike law as to haveaaid. 

I never stated, as the report would seem to imply, that ^prtxeedinga could be adopted 
qg^pat agrand jury foriqUKsooduot ia fiie discharge of tbsir'iduty* What 1 oaid tothe 
grand jury was this:-** You, gentlemen^ are by law ezemplej^^ your are not amenabla 
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The chief discrepancy between the two reports just inserted, conrists in the 
omission in the former of the threat implied in the words—** If the whole of 
what Mr, Mill has written about judges and law had been inserted, I know where 
the iKlitor of that paper would be now, or in a day or two at least expressions 
which indicate such a total Whnt of judicial propriety, that wd{|bust be sceptical 
on this point. It is observable, however, that in the other report, the chief 
justice intimates that he would| ai leait^ fine the editors and proprietors to^ 
Hiich an ^tent ns might be necessary. 

We foriiear to quote any of the remarks made upon tliis occasion by a certain 
portion of the Calcutta press, whose cxiHtations at the late** liberal opinions” 
of the Bonibay bench have been suddenly chec|^ed ; nor shall we speculate 
upon the revulsion o( feeUng which those persons will undergo in this country 
who huve^tieen eulogizing ** the King of* England’s most upright and learned 
chief justice and bis Majesty’s other judges of Bombay,’* tipon the supposition, 
no doubt; that those functionaries were lipstile to arbitrary power in the 
abstract, and would b^as unwilling to exercise a* control over the press, by 
Jining to an uniimitea extent^ without interventdion of jury, as to invest the 
Ooveanipent with that ^dditionalschcck upon licdntioua publication, which a 
Privy Council has approved for anotj^ part of Indin* W the report in the 
Hurkaru were correct (dfbich, out ol" regard ]U>^the characters of the judges, 
arc bound to doubt), wc should j^iidecch fie tem^d to contrast the threat 
conveyed In the commencement of Sir E9|West’s Vemarks with the following 
opinion of Justice Chambers, when thc^ress DSgulations were rejected : * 

^ It may be satt^ that the ppwer of sendin/Prftish subjects home extends to 
those residingin tM presidcnciCf^as wim ft to othc^ f^ut it must be remarked, 
that fthi po^r, as it has been' exercised the has probably never 
been the contemplatioif of the Legislature argil” ^ 

We are very unwilling to prolong a topic |ike tms^ which is far fjtom being 
n pleasing 6ntK| wh Have thd subject, therdfore,*^ with Hhe hwc flrat the bad 
ipirit, VAii^ seems tg exist atth^ little island of Boml^yi^ ^Apeedily subside. 

The Bengal Hurkaru spqpks of a prevailing rumour which explains the 
mutiuil bickerings at fiombay, namely, thatUwo separate interests at that 
presidency have each a paper a little under its control. TP this be the fact, 
God forbid that the ju^es should be one of these parties: hut we could not 
believe this, even tf it directly asjpirtcd. " 

We canno^^ fomar alremark upon the disadvantageous situation in which 
the (iress of Bombay is plac^ by the rejection of the lately offered Regulations. 
By tlteiw adoption an editor who f^ffenddfi, in the opinion of the government, 
could have ^en punished by the suppression of liis paper; l^^now, by the 
interposition of the ** King of England’s ag&t upright and Idarn^ chief justice 
and his Majesty’s odidr judges,” the poor^^tor ^ill be trausmitt^ : a penalty 
beyond all comparison more severe than thg^tber; yet t^ b^ch (^ppgh of 
opinion that the Legislature never contdlhplat^ such gipoi^ ove^me press,) ' 
is eoutenl it shogfd be exercised, j^nd has been the cause of^ts exerflon by the 
government in the only case winch has hap|iencd. S9» much, for ,tbe merit 
of defending *Uio editors from ‘* s!Ackles,^ni8|t£NBd so undeservedly to the 
Supreme Court I ' ^ # 
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TOE BH^SfAJDtaA RIVER. 

Tub followiag very interevtiog fuid ImportaiKt additions to the particulars 
rci^cUng tha jjll^ of this river jpven mour iwa lastvoluaies^* appear in 
tile Govffmmem^metl^ of Calcutta. . * 

K t 

The supposed source of the Brahim^utra has been visitedi a^fl Captain 
j^dfordj of the Survey Department, is the first European who has penetrated 
to the Brahma Kund^ the reservoir in which* according t6 Hindu')^iid» the 
infant river-God, the son of Brahma, cradled, The Kund* ttoweyer, is 
not the source of the nvcK, dnd is situated on thjs side of the bilDs, near 
the opening through which the stream * issues. The fiver, within the first 
range of the hjPis, flows fr^m the soujth^ealit, but from what point preciady is 
yet to be aacertained.t " ^ . . r. 

The following is the vpyagei^up the BrahmaputiiUho which lye referred, 
and which is o^high gcoginpliical interest on various accounts. The course 
of the river^ is altc^ethcr a novelty, ai|d the supposed source, the Brahma 
ITundf is now for the flfst time tb#' subject of Aafopcan testimony. The 
source of the river within the htll^s no longer ,i|jiloubtful, and it docs not risp 
from the sacred rcservof^' Wc ii^not saphfied, however, that the UruAwa 
Kund here described is the gennihe Kmd. Thp legendary aqgpunt of this 
spot, which is to bu found in great detail iu tjic Kahka specifies a vast 

number of remarkable ticks and mqintiflains i4-ihe vicinity^'of#whit|i the fol- 
lowing narrative prepent^ no trade. We sliodld have expected aome sl^ine of 
the goddess Kamakh^A ^ this fdace", in^iddition to those she has in other parts 
of Asam, of which she is tHe tutelary deity. That the natives consider th^e 
Brahma liiMid now visited, to lie the sacred pool, is%ofioi^t porrect, but 
Asam ceased foi^ so many centuries to be Hindu, that the legendal^ fables q| 
the faith are, like iti praiiticcs, forgotten. * ' 

The route followed on this occasion commenced at ^le Kundil Mukh, and 
proceeded aldng the. main stream of the Brahmaputra : on the 3d and 4lh of 
March, the Balijan, Now Dihing, and ,Tenga Panec rivblcts, were passed, and 
a portion of the river was now^ entered, running east from Sadiya, which is 
yet a blank upoj^the latest maps. Thc'^rahmaputrii,’tdthot!|;h of considerable 
breadth and depth in .some places, is hence coifl^ntiy broken by rocks, 
separated into different small brandy by islands of various extent, and tra^^ 
versed by abrupt and numerous falls. The water is in ggnpral beautifully 
cldir; but be^mes turbid after rgin, which even in the month of March, is 
frequent and heavy. After every afiower, the river rises and rushes down 
with an accdenjdid impetuosit}', which it is difficult to stem : several of the 
boats itsdtipnnon to which wceiadvert, were sunk, and somq of ihe 

people'd|£n^. >^fd&ient danger of such a catastrophe was an iMrery-day 
occurreim^'''^ ^ ^ 

On the JOili of Hal!^, puriiped left the maip^stream, and pro- 

ceeded up the j^gkato, a de^^edf branch on the right bank of the Braiding* 
putra, and, like ihat, mtef^^icted by rapids, and endlessly subdivided by idm 
and rocks. No signs of life were observable in this part of the joumsiy,^ and 
although the banks were ^^ered with diick forests, but few birds Or beasts 
disturbed their solitude. 'The Sukato forms with the Brahmaputra, or Bor 

Lpbit 
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Lobii^ an extenaive islaml, thegraater part of wliidli is iinpeiietndde 
but tfaero is one village on it^ of spoip extent^ naoned Cbt^ iahabitedby 
lAmiais^ who are of more peaceaUe hsbttMum the mountiua tribe vi ^ 
samnppeHation* In dri^ ornaments, and features, tbcy d^not diflBsr na* 
teHaliy from the Mismees'^od the Dtpitog* Their arms wdtilbe dhao, bcrwi 
and arrows, and spears, and one hada poweriiil cro8s4x»w, wkh a piece 
of ivory neatly inlaid above the trigger. , JOieir travelMng bags, covered with 
the strong fibres of tbelSatra trbe, membling very coarse hair, complete tl|e^ 
marching apparatus.^ They, are not very choice in their diet, andthemiMfc 
bebtle is an,article of their food very common use. This. insect is fi^und ill; 
great immbers'«along the Brahmaputra and its<branches ; it lurks in the day 
under stoiies and rocks, and takes wing chteflyoU night; the smdl Js very 
powerftil and offisnsive. The MIsmees merely reject the head, and then dress 
the insect with their v^etable viands. 

After a tediotir^pfo of eighteen days, during which nearly finty rapids were 
passed, the cour8<^m^|||sed on the 28th March to the Bor Lohft, or Brahma- 
putra. The Sukato opwVbove a rapid in the main stream, whi^ is pronounced 
by the natives' impracticable, and it^has every appearance of being so. At this 
point the river, now confined to a single branch, takes a northerly direction, and 
j)asBes under tjie first range of hills. It runs in one part close below a perpen- 
dicular cliiT of this range, from idxty to eightj^^^ds higii,and covered with soil and 
forest. The current at this point is strong, and its volume considerable; large 
rocks project from four to 'six feet above the current, which have evidently 
been rolled down from a distance, as the hills near at hand, from two hundred 
and fifty fb four hundred feet high, ere composed ot earth and small stones. 
The banks are every where clothed with forest, in which the dhok or kinsuka 
(butea frondoea) is conspicuous. This tree, along the upper part of the 
Brahmaputra, grows to the height of fifty or sixty feet, and its dusters of 
Bcarlef flowers, contrasted with the large white and frprant blossams of thg 
koleea creepeir, form a Ticl> ornament of the scenery. ^Thd left bank of the 
river, below wh^re it issues from the hills, is composed of loose granite blocks, 
occasionally resting oir felspar, partially decomposed; the strata arc in some 
places horizontal, but in others they arc much broken, as if undermined and 
fallen into the stream. In a dry stone bed was observed a large detached 
block, twenty-five feet long, eighteen high, and nearly the same breadth. 
It is difiicult to conceive by what means so ponderous a tody could have been, 
precipitated into its prment position. There areTaevbral other taige rocks 
imm^iately below where the Lohit issuet from theiiills, by which it is separated 
into several small channels; hut at the poinj^whM. these unite,. its general 
breadth is two hundred feet, and it flows with gr^t' fpree and .volume The 
course of the riyer behind the first range is concealed from view % a projectiDg 
rock jetting into the river, beneath which it rushes as froip n much 

fom and noise. Behind th^i the river is sud to be fvvie <^itd to 

tfbw c|ui^y along n gentle slope, which rd|kirt is confirmed by ito' shelving 
outline of the distent hills. ' Tbc.river is also sud to change its coursebelund 
thefirst range, and to ^ow froq the^south-east ij&der some sma)! hills, beypp^, 
whi^ abigh^ range kpp^s, with the^snoy^ n^Untaios in the ^^nce. 

After some ineftet^ attempts *lo open h j^sag^^ to the supposed head of 
the river, the Deo Pifiee, V ^pdiiha Kimd (thp^^vine water/’ or ^ w^ ^of 
Brahma”)^ which U was Imovlti was not imndteV ai^^er some uosucopsi^ 
'effect to reach the Villages, the smoke of 'wbt^ was perceptible on Che 
fie^houriug hills, e communication was pt Igst effected with the MIsmees of 
' *'* , 1 ) 11166 , 



G8Mk% <» XlUm ^ X»BdjrlUagis, in wbomoonifi^ 

jmn^ the revtrvnir’to ilie 4tli oC. Api^ 3^ celebrntej^ 

mervoK is on ^ l#^nk pf ^ chrer i j[i:lofiiii^ prc^feeliag fodc# 
which rnog np.lHivW neatly pitnM^lo.4he lM^ ftici^ * good sisMsd 
FPo],.th^feoeh(h04m or.t^^ lllp hUlc nniiiieidifi^ 

Wjien aei^ cidc^ l3p^i|hich It 

^Bppmitii^^f an old Gothic nnp, and*"#'o|am'^^ bal£>wny,iifh trinoh 
ra^i^ea a window^ aaaiils the nmilitnde. iM|tfia.loQjtr p|! «tli4 foiek ia 
arUde atonpaida^; the ascent Is narrow* aBiI$yu>kad with jiuigla^ hld^eir^ 
is anothf^ hUd of seat^ in a niche or fissure^^ where ofbriag^l«lM|a^^^ still 
hjjghef^ np* fiom ^ tabular l|dge of the rock* a fine Tiew laeM^ada^ ibor 
Knnd* river* and the neighbouring bills : access, to the sneidHtj^ whidhrsi^^ 
sembles Gothic pinnacles and spires, is utterly impracticabla4 the snmiait ia 
cfdJed the JD^Bare^ or dwelling of theDaty* From.fl|fiy^id|^^ the deseeaa 
leads across a^ind of glen, in the bottom of wbieh^ ffeservok# to^ 

the opposite raain land* in fbe ascent of wbl^h is a sipaQ ijesenroir about dim 
feet in diameterf'which is fed by a rill of beautifully clear water* and thm^ 
pours its surplus into its more extensiye neighbour h^low* The iavge Kund la.^ 
about seventy feet long, by thirty feet wide. Besides Brahipa ^und and Deo. 
Panec^ the place is also ti^nied Pufbut Kathar, In allusion ^to^ th0 legend ofi 
Parasuraiha having opened a passage for the Drahina[>utra* through the hiUi*' 
with a blow of hts kat’har* ’or axe. The oiferings made at this holjf spot acor 
very miscellaneous, and many of theq| very incom|)adblo with thevQrdintM 7 : 
Hiodii belief; as fowls and cowa« Whatever*4ndecd* is eaten by tho minister* 
is supposed acceptable to the deity; and the Mismecs of tbifvpwt of tho, 
country have no prejudices in the article of food* eating beef fusd^pork* and: 
every varmty of flesh and fowl. The visitors to, the. reservoir do pot seem 
be numerous or opulent. . 

The village of Dil^. consists of about twelve houses erected filaCformSt 
from thirty to forty feet long: the lower part of the building is\»ccupied bytbot 
cattle, which form the sustenance of the people*^ besides In4jpa corn* marwa* 
and yams. The Mismees also grow mustard* pepper* cotton, and tobacco* 
but rice apparently is not cultivated. A spirit is made from morwa : U is also 
ground to a coarse flour and mixed with Indian corn^ and tben^fonns the comr 
monest. article of food The Dillee Misraeos.mso oat tlic musk heatlplit^ 

squeezing them betwecsi iW^nes* and then grilling them. The women are 
not atell iwservfil or kept cSilicmilcd : they, are rather fair and of good 8tptur«b> 
with pleasing featuieP. i^^Riiqi^ess like the Kpmtees and Assamaae* Thp; 
men ip gener^ are well«inade apd athleUc* witl^ rather complexions* ^Tho; 
country is wajit-pe^led^ and a number of vill^aa ‘»liblcatl|Ee4 Wffll 
which tbe,jDiUto^Oaum is spid to hold authority ov«r«wmP^jrii Tho Tijdb^aS 
Bra^iim,1|!^» occarion* is ihe^youpgas^ of. 

brot^qr^ sharaia thg offerings made atrtl^^yl^ne. chic6: 

andpe^e iBqpljii^ entire fearlessness* and con&dPlf^ 
every ^pddtion to tremi thciH hoaplu 41 ty. WJttd of»sa|q)lie?* 

|[tfeven^d any atay qt^thia^iM^ rendpasd^ prompt rvtuim to,8a4iyfirb|li^^ 
fmsaUe* which was €ife^«^*the«\ht$^of.Afi£i)*^ Tho; cloudy 
weather that prevmM; 

faWjy^ejraN*^ for obsenmtioiit' any iaiitiides being IflM down with 

confldmee. The only m. thO«ad of the Sakato bradeb* 

which w in 27^51' The general range of.the thermometer during the 

route 
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route Witt 57^ to 65^ ; but this teems lo buve been ascribeUe to tbe continued 
rain, aeeom(mnied by easterly and noithHeasterly blastt from the neighlxiaring 
mountains. When the sun was out the heat was intense. On the 30th March 
the thermometer, at noon, in the tent, was 102^.* 


The progress of geographical discovei^ on our north-east frontier lias 
assimilated itself to the d^elopment of a well-wrought tale, in which ex- 
pectation is kqit oKve succesuon of incidents, promising, yet retarding, the 
denouement, and disa|lfk)inting expectation only to excite curidsity. In tbe 
same manner we have been constabtly coming upon the sources of tbe Brahma- 
putra, without attaining diem, and at the same time, determining a variety of 
new and interesting points, which, although not die ultimate object of inquiry, 
have not deDrauded it of its legitimate reward. 

A recent excursion to the east of Saddiya has, we learn, been prosecuted by 
Lieut. Wilcox, wbo> an the first instance, proceeded up the branch of the river 
called the Thenga Pan!, or Theqga Nadi. After passing the Mora Tenga 
Marbar, and Disavi, the stream diminished to the breadth of eight or ten yards, 
and the navigation was stopped by trees that had fallen into the river, or across 
it. Like alf tbe streams east of Saddty'n, it abounds with rapids, and from the 
great inclination of its bed, it never overflows the banks, ^although they are 
low. The whole tract through which it flows is said to be highly fertile, but 
the country is thinly peopled, and the lands scantily"^ cultivated. Such is the 
want of labourers in the fields, that the Sinhfo chiefs arc obliged to put their 
bands to the plough themselves. 

The Thenga "Nadi, from this ^description, has not contributed the dc- ^ 
termipation dt tliu origin of the main stream, and^ wo bad lately an oppor- 
tunity of shewing that it docs not rise from the reservoir on tbe^j^hit, on 
this side of the mountains, to which the designation of Brahma Kund is now 
applied* In the account we published in our paper of the 21st of September^ 
ic was stated that the river was seen flowing down a gentle slope for a considera- 
ble distance within the first range of hills running from the south-east : on the 
present occasion,^it has been ascertained from oral, but apparently trustworthy 
information, that tbe Brahmaputra rises by two branches, one to the north 
and the other to the east, the Talooka and the Talooding. TJie former is tbe 
smallest Of the two, and its water is impure. It skirts the hills, which run 
ofl* northward, and its banks arc thinly peopled, Talooding has villages 
on both banks : it has its source in a snowy in % KbaxA Deba’s 

country, from the oppoate side of which issues ^ tbe conflux of 

both^ said to be within the frontiers of the ahe day tmyond 

Sitti, on the boundary^ which latter is eight days* journey from Taeen. Taeen 
18 the third vil^gge on^^e route from the Meesmee couiltiy to that of Jfchc 
Lama; but it is somsfimes made in one day’s march from Challa, on "the 
Thenga, by a difiicuit path that passes by the Brahma Kund; 'Ais route, 
howeyeriUtt impracticable for travellers with baggage or burthens. At Taeen 
the river is crossed by a cahe suspension bridge, and cattle may proceed along 
the reiflainder Of the road in a circuitous direction. Bameya, the seventh 
stage on this rbute, is described as airimmense hill, which can only be crossed 
in adirect line the Mfrtoncc or ropes. * 

The sources of othbr principal broaches of the Lohit or Brahmaputra 

Proper, 
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Proper^ as wdi as of the great Boiitlraj|i portion^ the Bor Dshlng, are^ hew 
ever, stilt undetermined. Of the latter, nothing has yet been published : of 
the fonnerj some additional information hns bean obtained, but it requires 
verification. The sources of the Dihong are appi^'ently not far from the 
frontiers of theLama*s country, as the Heesmees, situated on the former, 
carry on an active traffic with the latter. XK a more important branch, the 
Dibong, the Bor Aboni confidently assert, that it flows from the west, and 
tliat a lake through which, or from which, !t issues, ghres sise to the 8 q^n« 
hheeree also.v. The description, however, seems ttrbe mthtir inoompatible with 
the assertion, that in the north-we&tcriy route to Ibe Lama’s te^too% the 
Dil)ong is crossed fiom east to^west at the twelfth stage, and ihen left. 

Similar reports have been received on this, as on other occasions, of aveiy 
considerable river skirting the further side of the hills, to which the term Sri 
Lohjt is applied. It is said to flow from cast to west, a direction that would 
disunite it from any possible communication with the rivers, of Asam ; but 
this is probably an error, and the river, if not altogetb^r a nonentity, may 
possibly be the Irawadi. The Sri Lobit is said to have beecf crossed by the 
posterity of Khimllng and Khunlae, the heaven-descended founders of the 
family which to the period of the Burman invasion governed Asaih* It may 
possibly, therefore^be a river of merely mythological origin.* 

• Cal. Oov. Gas., November 2. 

EAST-INDIA MEDICAL SERVICE. 

To Editor of the Astatic Journal. 

Sir: Y#ur correspondent, n medical officer on furlough^ in his letter to 
you of the 8 th ultimo, published page .139 of your last number for March, in 
stating the pension of chaplains of the East-India Company’s service on re- 
tirement at ^300 per annum, after fifteen 3 ears’ service in India, has not 
adverted to the increased remuneration to chaplains, from the pension of 
Major, to that of Lieutenant-Colonel, ^3G5, per annum, after fifteen 
years’ service in India, published in the second edition of the fliissb-India 
Register, corrected to 26th October 1826, viz. 

The pension, or remuneration for services, on retirement^ of chapUin% and of 
surgeons, is as follows : 

A member of tho Medical after two years* service as sucli, and from 

thiity«two to in India per annum £500 0 

A superintending surgeon, after two yevJ service as such, and after IWmi thirty 

to thirty-two years* service in India, 900 0 

A sii^eon, i^r from seventeen to thirty years’ service in lodk,‘ flie pay of 
captain, 1% 6 d. per day .......................... .4 .. 192 12 

A chaplaiiv after fifteen years* service in India, tlie pay of LSeitteiMUMbColonel, * 
£l.periUy 3G5 0 

w 
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Infuir^ kdo the State of ike Indian Arm^ mth SuggefiUioni from iis Improve^ 
n^eni, and ike EttabUihmeni MUiUarp Poitce for India. By Waltse 
Bapenach^ E8q.> C>iptab Bengal Army* London^ 18ISG. 8vo. pp. 15L 
The subject treated of In 4;hi8 work is highly in^sting to a very large 
portion of the Anglo-Indian public; and to the remldnder, those, namely, who 
have no direct personafor professional feeling tlterein, it cOnnot appear of 
slender importance. Who can doubt that our empire in the East, as it has 
beffe acquired, so it is, and must continue to be, upheld, mainly at least, by 
military strong? It fellows then, that whatsoever tends, in any degree, to 
impair the efficacy of that source of power, as well as any suggestions 4mlcu- 
lated to promote ^ efficiency, ought to command the attention of all, and 
the especial notice oli the Government. 

The ejttraoidmary cbnstittition of the Indian army,— a body of 270,000 
mcn,^ emplpye4.to keep their fellow countrymen in subjection to foreigners, 
and governed by a few aliens interspersed throughout its mass,— calls for active 
and unremitted observation, not merely of the aggregdle, but of its con- 
stituent yet discordant parts. Without such care, this curiously compacted 
fabric mig^ht be liable to sudden shocks, which would threaten its subversion. 

Like etety part of our Eastern government, the Indian army was based 
upon a foundation too narrow for the dimensions which it has acquired 
through succSsive, augmentations ; but, unlike the various dcpaiAents of civB 
government, military establishment is not rea(||)y susceptible of change or 
partial correction in its essentials. The stern Inflexibility of military dis- 
cipline, which is jealous of complaint, and, theoretically, foibids discussion, 
tends to keep the governing power long ignorant of defects injurious to the 
subordinate parts of the system, which are adapted to ilperftnce: and when 
discovered, the evils have perhaps become inveterate, or admit of cure only 
by expedients which are too inconvenient or too costly to be readily adopted. 

That there are defects and practical evils in the present military system of 
India, $6 far as tlie European officer is concerned, cannot be disputed by any 
person conversant with the subject, or who has had an opportunity of mixing 
wifli individuals of that gallant body, which called the soul of 

our Indian army : many serious defects in th^|9|P|U^ve been pointed out 
Writen^ in this journal. There must be for cpmplaintfl so 

universal : and when it is considered that the EsMnHik t£^pany, though 
often charged with all the blemishes of our Eastern government, possess but 
very imperfect means of obviating many of the objections raised againii!|^ their 
military system, and that they cannot foresee iif how short a time Its entire 
administration may be ti&eniSrom them, we are inclined to surihUe that the 
Directors themselvhs mey^be passive from other motives than a conviction that 
it does not require eSfmge and improvement. 

In the mean thae thd^ublic are indebted to those individuals who> being com- 
petent to the task, and actuated by a proper spirit, ckvelope the defects of the 
Indian military systoK and suggest expedients for its iinprovement. Eor 
these r^oDs we tiunK that Capt. JMenaeb not oply confeored a boon 
upon his brother officers, but upon roe country at large, by the publieation 
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before us. We are not prepared to concur with him in all his views; but there 
are hone which do not deserve coomderatioii. We are glad to perceive that 
he disavows (in efibct) all connexion with the body of censurers by wholesale^ 
who condemn whatever is, merely because it is. “ Even the system 4 >f which' 
I complain,^ he candidly says, the injurious eilhcts of which I am anxious 
to press upon public attention, was, I know, framed with .the best and 
kindest motives. Events which could hardly have been calculated upon have 
rendered that injurious, which was intended, if not calculated, to be ser- 
viceable.” » 

We shall endeavour to give the reader a succinct sketch of the opinions of 
Capt. Badenach : our space, we fear, will not permit us to diacOBS them» 

The defects in the Indian military system are attributed by Capt. Badenach 
(who coniines himself chiefly to the Bengal army) to its ori^id organization 
in 1790 ; and he thinks them excusable on account of the peculiar state of affairs 
at that period. The chief defects were, its unavoidable tendency to occasion 
a paucity of ofiiccra, and its faulty scheme of promotion^ With respect to 
the first, the number of officers to each corps was even then too small but 
the army hud at that time no commissariat and other necessary departments, 
which drain the Company’s line to officer them to such a degree that, at the 
commencement of a campaign, a Bengal regiment (1,000 strong) has often no 
more than one field officer, one captain, and six or seven subalterns. This 
diminution of the number of officers with their corps arises alsoWfrom the 
drafts for irregular corps and staff appointments : the former Capt. B. does 
not consider, generally speaking, as ** a very efficient or even safe sort of 
troops to dfnploy.” With regard to the staff appointments, lolthough he is 
sensible that the employment of officet s in such situations proceeds from the 
most liberal principles (as the Company cannot confer either honours or 
high rank on their military servants), yet he thinks other means might be found 
to reward officers which would be equally to their own satisfaction and less 
prejudicial to the service. He proposes to raise veteran regiments and attach 
the staff officers exclusively to them ; such corps would also aflbrd a provision 
for the native soldiery. After taking away such officers, he recommends that 
the army should be levelled, and future removals from one corps to another 
be disallowed: staff employ to be, as at present, open to all the service. 
He adds z] 

» 

TIjc only fair plan is to,^ki|^cer8 take their chance with their corps, as is done in 
all other services, and tliis? We need go no further for a model tlian that 

army with constantly obliged to act; the success that has aUalid- 

ed itt operalb^S.ji^tis^Befliiest troops in the world, is the surest test of tiie effi- 
ciency of its organization. 

The greatest defect in the system of 1796, accorffing to Capt Badenach, 
was that which impeded promotion, and which, though lately much amended, 
still keeps an officer too long ih the junior ranks, ^thereby he is often unfit for 
service when promotion arrives. * 

'With very few exceptions the junior field officers have^een from twenty-five to 
Qilr iy ^eoTs in India, and the seniors from forty-five to fifty years, a period of time 
after which few, very few, men in any climate, but particularly in India, are capable 

^ of 

* In UlllBh the Mine number of ofitoen was fixed for a native raiment of two battaUnm, ibOeen 
1090 , w In the King’s service for a regiment amounting to six or seven hundred, at present 
them am but twdve hundred and one effletent officers to the whole regular army of two hundsed 
Hot tnomilk feet, than efficl^t fiuropean officer to one hundred and sixty-five men. 
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of mudi exertion. Zeal for the service will often be found almost the only Decenary 
quality the offioen will retain, and blame is frequently attached to the individual, 
which a little more discrimination and closer examination of facts 'would have attri- 
buted to the real cause, an improper organization, that places it out of the power of 
the individual either to advance himself in the service, or to get out of it till long after 
he is unfit for it. And as long os this system is, as heretofore, undeviatingly adhered 
to, almost all the generals, colonels, and many of the fitld officers, will be found 
totally unfit for active field service. 

The injurious effects of this part of the system are particularly described by 
Capt. B. : Company’s ofAbers are superseded by those in his Majesty’s service 
far their juniors in standing ; and the former are shut out from high military 
honours, to which they have the strongest claims, owing to their not being 
able to reach the preseribed rank of major-general, though many of the 
lieutenant-colonels have served upwards of forty-five years** some of whom 
have been doing the duty of general officers for more than ten years. The 
following remarks upon this head arc the strongest in the book : 

Tiie officers arc now, in 1820, much more backward in promotion, and have in 
every respect much worse prospects, than tliey Imd in 1796. In a word, this system 
is so much at variance with the regulations of his Majesty's service and British feeling, 
that it cannot possibly lie continued much longer. To attempt it might be perhaps 
hazardous, for ambition is in its qualities as clastic and searching for an outlet as 
steam in itihnost condensed shaix; ; and any power that attempts to keep it too closely 
confined, must, iu point of duration, be extremely uncertain, not to dwell on the risk 
to bo apprehended from an explosion. 

In point of pecuniary remuneration, he admits that the liberality of the 
Court of Directors is conspicuous ; but this, be justly observes, is not the 
proper stimulant ; rank, honours, and liberal retirement, are the real rewards 
for military men. Ue proposes that promotion be regulated in the Indian as 
in the King’s service; that regiments be independent of each other; and that 
officers rise by regimental seniority to the rank of lieutenant-colonel inclusive. 
The reason for the existing system of stopping regimental promotion when a 
majority is reached, Capt. B. shews to be deduced from a recommendation of 
Lord Cornwallis in 1794, upon grounds whicli, though plausible when stated, 
were futile even at the time it was adopted. 

Capt. Badenach next treats upon that part of the system relating to retire- 
ment. Ho prefixes to the chapter on this subject, two tabular statements, 
from whence it appears that in the Bengal jrmy 201 officers, out of 3,633 
remaining in that establishment in 1796, or ^o entered it between that year 
and 1820, retired to Europe on the pension of their rank, after twenty-two 
years’ service in India; and that the remainder^ or ninety-five per cent., have 
died or been killed, or were invalided in Indio, or resigned the service without 
any emolument from the Company, or remained in India for want of means to 
return to Europe on retirement, Such,” he qdds, " is a true picture of the 
Bengal army, and an examination into the state of those of the other pre- 
sidencies would, I am certain, produce nearly similar results.” 

The amount of the pension list he next shews to be insignificant, compared 
with the number of officers, the ardiiousness of their services, the addition 
which those services have made to the Company’s revenue, and especially in 
comparison with the amount of the retired full-pay and half-pay lists of his 
Majesty’s army : so that in spite of the obvious policy of encouraging exertions 
in the debilitating climate of India, no encouragement is held out to the Com- 
pany’s officer, either in respect to rank, honours, or ultimate provision for retire- 
ment* 
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meat. The regulations connected with retirem^t in tlic Compan^^’s service 
have a tendency to induce individuals to> cling to the service longer than thc^ 
are fit for tlie active duties of a military life. On the contrary, every indnoe- 
ment should be afforded calculated to counteract a disposition so prejudicinl to 
the public service. Capt. B. proposes a plan to induce officers to declare more 
speedily than at present their wish to retire, instead of taking three, four, and five 
years of absence first. The addition to the pension list by such a plan would 
be defrayed by a saving in the furlough allowance list. 

Ilis plan is to establisli a scale of contributions, on the different ranks in the 
service, for the formation of a fund to induce officers to retire, who are en- 
titled to do so, but to whom the pensions offer not a sufficient temptation. 
For the details of this plan we refer to the work : it would, he conceives, be 
easy of adoption, agreeable to all ranks of the ariny^ and attended with little 
comparative expense to the Company. 

A plan upon the same principle has been, wc understand, very recently 
developed ut Calcutta, and it is probable tliat its details will soon be kid 
before go\ ei nment. 

Capt. Badcnach next touches upon the important question as to the policy 
of trausfernng ilic Indian arjiiy to the crown, one of the necessary conse- 
quences of which would he the amalgamation of the arinics of the three 
presidencies into one. Sir John Malcolm, we recollect, in his Political llislortf, 
considers this measure not only easy of execution, and beneficial in its effects, 
but absolutely ncccs.sar\ Capt. Ikdenach, on the other hand, can discover 
scarcely any advantages likely to result from it, whilst its disadvantages, he 
conceives, would be many and serious. The chief objections he urges are 
the^c, and they are not to be hastily overruled : 

It must be quite clear in a political point of view, if ever wo arc so unfortunate as 
to be obliged to depend on one part of our native army to quell any disturbance in 
another, the less they know of each other, the more di‘cidedly and* readily tliey will 
act. This of itself ought to be a strong reason for keeping die armies of the different 
presidencies as distinct as (xissilile. Again, if all our military i'orce were formed into 
one army, and corps raised at one presidency sent to do diity^at anotiier, it would take 
the men such a distance from Uieir native districts as to preclude the possibility of their 
getting the usual deave of absence to visit their families, without which indulgence, 
men of good caste would not continue to enter our smice. It would, bcsidefi, be 
attended with enormous expense, by making it necessary to raise the pay of the native 
part of the Bengal army to the same scale as the Madras, uliich on account of ttio 
difference of the price of labour and provisions is necessarily high. It would take the 
patronage for Madras and Bombay olmosi entirely from the governor and commander- 
in* chief of those presidencies, ond ttirow it into the hands of tlie govei nor -general and 
oommauder-in-chief in India; and instead of being of service to the officers of the 
Madras and Bombay presidencies, by allowing tlicm to l>e on the staff in Bengal, Uia 
probabilities are, tliatit would have quite a coutraiy effect, and tliat Uiose presidencies 
would be inundated with staff officers from Bengal. 

Capt. B. concludes his remarks on this branch of the subject by a kind of 
argumenium ad hominem : 

1 should respectfully press the consideration on^the honourable the Court of Direc- 
tors, that the defects in the organization of their army which I have already so fully 
|K>inted out, miglit be no inefficient argument in tlic hands of his Majesty’s ministers 
to propose the union of tlie services under the direct control of the crown. They 
must see how the two different systems act, and can appreciate the merits and demerits 
of both. 

In his kst clinptfg but one, our author devclofies a plan for the establiah- 
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ment of a military police in India» to be formed out of the veteran corp6, 
recommended in a preceding part of the work. Whatever may be the ad- 
vantages (and they are not inconsiderable) which would attend such a measure, 
we hope never to see it adopted. There can be no doubt that, in the present 
condition of the natives of India, a military police is the best adapted for 
keeping them in tranquillity and subjection ; but soldiers are too apt to forget 
that their profession, honourable as it is, must ever be regarded with jealousy 
by a government which desires to engraft civil institutions upon the country 
under its rule. Without disputing one single argument which Capt. B. oilers 
on behalf of this plan, we repeat that we hope it will not be adopted. 

His concluding chapter is devoted to a consideration of the character and 
qualities of the native soldiery, which he depicts in favourable colours. In 
his feuggestions for the amelioration of their condition, we fully concur, 
especially in that for the abolition of Hogging. This punishment is rarely 
inflicted ; hut Capt. Badcnach recommends that the lash should be wholly 
disused. I do not make this recommendation,’* he observes, on theo- 
retical, but the most practical grounds ; I know that there is no necessity 
for it, that it needlessly degrades individuals, and hurts the feelings of the 
population.*’ He clearly demonstrates that the crimes punished by flogging iii 
the King’s army, arc principally such as the peculiar habits of the Hindus 
restrain them from committing; and he suggests that expulsion from the 
service, extra duties, degradation of rank and reduction of [)ay, and lastly (that 
which a Hindu dreads more than death itself), hard labour, might bo substituted 
for Hogging, the mental agony attending which, especially where the subject is 
a Brahmin, renders the corporeal pain nothing in comparison. If the abolition 
of this punishment in the Indian army were proclaimed by the government, 
Cnpt. B. thinks it would he felt as a great boon. 

We should have been glad to examine this work more in detail, but the 
unusual inHux of temporary matter this month has narrowed the space allotted 
to our review department. Our military readers will doubtless satisfy thcin- 
flclves ns to the merits of the work by a perusal of its contents. Its defects of 
style, arrangement, c^’c. are amply atoned for by the apology in the preface, 
wherein the author states that helms been for nearly twenty \ears employed in 
active military service, and that this is his maiden publication. We trust that, 
for the sake of all parties, his work will receive due attention. 


RecoUectiom of Egypt. By the Baroness Von Mikutoli. London, 8vo., 

1827. Pp. 279. 

Tins interesting volume is from the pen of a lady, whose husband is known 
to the world by a work on Egypt possessing strong claims to the attention of 
scientific readers. The ‘‘ Recollections of Egypt ” are not, however, devoid 
of pretensions to be associated with the Baron’s more elaborate publication ; 
they fill up therein, which are sometimes thought to be beneath the 

dignity of science to supply ; they moreover, as the fair writer observes, are 
calculated to interest persons of her own sex, and we would add, that it is 
pleasing to readers of both sexes to remark the manner in w hich objects in 
Egypt strike a female mind, and the rcHcxions they suggest therein. 

The Baroness thus describes the extraordinary scenes which occurred to her 
upon landing Rt Alexandria : — 

It would he difKciiU to express tho sensations which I ex])erienccd, when for the first 
time, I passed though tho streets of Alexandria. It would require the talents of a 

Hogarth 
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llogartb to paint all tlia various scenes of tills magic-laiitmi. \^'liat bustle, wliat con- 
fusion, is in these narrow streets, continually blocked up by an innumerable multitude 
of camels, mules, and asses; the cries of their drivers, incessantly calling to the 
passengers to take care of their naked feet ; the vociferations and grimaces of the 
jugglers; tlie splendid costumes of the Turkish functionaries; the picturesque habit bf 
the Betlouins, tlieir long beards, and the grave and regular countenances of the Arabs ; 
tlie nudity of some Santons, round whom the crowd throngs ; the multitude of negro 
slaves; the bowlings of the female mourners accompanying a funeral procession, 
tearing their hair and beating tlieir breasts, by the side of the noisy train of a mar- 
riage; die cries of the Muezims from the tops of the minarets, summoning the people 
to prayers ; lastly, die afflicting picture of wretches dying with misery and want, and 
troops of savage dogs which pursue and harass you ;-^il diis every moment arrests die 
pi ogress and attracts the attention of the astonished traveller. 

After her arrival at Cairo, the Baroness paid a visit to the Pyramids, and 
had the courage to enter the largest. She remarks, like other travellers, that 
when these monunients are seen nt a distance, they do not appear of colossal 
size ; it is only when they arc approached closely that the immensity of their 
proportions can be perceived by comparison with other objects. 

The Baroness and her party left Cairo for Upper Egypt in December 1821, 
when the country was clothed in all the beauty of spring. 

On arriving at Thebes, the fair writer visited the inngnihccni remains in this 
part of Egypt. She thus speaks of the niins of Carnac : — 

The stvle of this architcctuic is grave, like the characler and inunners of tlie jieopio 
that adopted it; every ])ari of it is at once simple, striking, austere, aud sublime. It 
it evident, that the religious ideas of the Egyptians, respecting the immortality of llie 
soul and its return to this world, induced theiii to give their buildings that solidity and 
grand character, which distinguished their works fiom those of the Greeks and the 
other nations of antiquity, 'rjtcy wished to survive posterity ; they fancied they were 
w'orking for eternity ; and yet these magnificent monuments, these temples dedicated to 
tile protecting divinities of nature, if they have not already crumbled into dust like the 
hand w'hich raised them, tliey arc nevertheless in a state of decay, which proves the 
impotence of man to eternize the w'orks of bis hand .—such is the general lot of things 
here below ' It is among the ruins of 'rhebes that all kinds of worldly ambition, even 
the most noble of those which inflame genius and. imagination, arc reduced to their 
true value ; — it is there that we should come to meditate on the destiny of nau'ons, and 
on the nothingness of the powers of i\yp earth. Yet, while w’c are impressed w'ith the 
inutility of the eflbrts of man in his^ struggle with time, ^Ihe contemplation of these 
ruins is fur from inspiring complete discouragement, — and we feel Lunscious that the 
being capable of such sublime conceptions, and of such mighty labours, is called to 
higher destinies and a more nolilc ambition. Here Genius survives Destruction, and 
- like the phienix of the fahle, reviving from its ashes, the soul soars victorious froni the 
..bosom of the tomb to the abode of immortality. 

At Damictta, the Baroness had an opportunity afforded her of visiting the 
interior of the harem of the Aga. As this is a scene which no male traveller 
can describe, the account given hy the fair author will doubtless be read with 
interest. We subjoin a portion of it : — 

I was accompanied by the lady of the Portuguese physician, who understood a little 
Italian and Arabic, and who was to act as my interpreter. The two wives, as well as 
the two daughters of the Ago, seated themselves next to me, while the slaves ranged 
themselves in a half circle before us, with their arms crossed on the breast, and prserving 
a respectful silence. As all these women spoke only Turkish, we needed a second 
interpreter, who, in her turn, understood only Turkish and Arabic, so that what I said 
in Italian had to be translated into Arabic, and the Arabic into Turkish ; thus, to 
understand each other, we had need of three languages, and two interpreMra. 


It 
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It may readily lie Supposed that tlie conversation could not go on fluently, os we 
depended on the good will and talenia of our interpreters: in fact, the f mi ; iro ^tio 
resulting from the bad translations of our questions and answers were truly comic, and 
eicited so much gaiety that loud and rc|M?atcd bursts of laughter soon established a good 
understanding between us. Tlic oldest of the consorts of the Aga, however, main- 
tained a dignifled gravity, while the other, who was much younger, and of an animated 
and interesting countenance, repeated, w ith extreme volubility, the most insignifleant 
questions, and did not fail to examine the w'liole arrangement of my toilette. They 
asked me many questions rcHpcctiiig the women in my country as for Europe, I be- 
lieve, they entertained very vague notions of it, and when I told them tlist our 
husbands had but one w'ifc and no slaves, they looked at one another, undetermined 
whether to applaud or laugb at this custom. 

They were iieaily all natives of Syria, Circassia, and Georgia, and 1 had thus leisure 
to survey these beauties who enjoy so much celebrity. They undoubtedly merit their 
Imputation; lean, however, tell my fair country-women, to comfort them, and to do 
justice to truth, that Europe certainly can boast of Ijcautics equal to those of the East. 
Tliose whom I had now the pleasure of seeing, had the most agreeable countenances, and 
delicate and regular features • but what most attracted my admiration was their hair, 
w'hich fell in w'aving and natural curls down to their waist. They had each preserved 
their national costume, which agreeably varied this pretty parterre; nor had they 
adopted the tresses of the Egyptian women, which rather disfiirurc than improve the 
figure. They had exquisitely beautiful teeth, but the clearnc'vs and .bloom of youth 
were banished from their complexion ; they all had a languid nir, and I did not And 
among them that embonpoint w'hicli I had expected to meet. Perhaps their sedentary 
inode of life, and the destructive climate of Eg}pt, have contributed to tarnish the 
lustre of their charms. 

The Baroness makes the following remarks upon the condition of women in 
Egypt:— 

AH that I have been able to learn by personal obscfS'iition, and what I w'as told by 
several Levantine ladies, concurs to prove that the situation of the women in the East 
is not so unhappy ns we generally fancy It to be. The diflereiil races and sects, of 
which Uie present population of Egypt is composed, have, it is true, this in common, 
that they shut up their women ; and the Cophts, though Christians, observe this custom 
writh much more rigour than even the Arnlis theiiiHelvcs' but this privation of liberty is 
only imaginary, and extends no farther tluii to pruhihit them from appearing in public 
without a veil, which is a kind of cloak of black silk, winch hides their form and their 
fare in a frightfnl manner, and to exclude them from the society of the men. Tliey are, 
notwithstinding, perfect mistresses at home, and cxcliisively^command the slaves in their 
own service, who, in spite of the ftivours of their muster, arc no less dependent on the 
w ife than on the latter. As their dwelling is alw'ays separated from that of their husband, 
they have a right to prevent him from entering it, by placing before the door a pair of 
slippers, which is a sign tliat they have company. The husband, who dares not appear 
in the presence of another person’s wife, is obliged to respect this indication ; and tbe 
German proverb, whicli says, ** that a roan is under his wife’s slipper," may be per- 
fectly applicable in the East. When they wish to visit any of tlk&r friends or relations, 
the hiislmiul has not tlie right of opposing them ; and, attended by a faithful slave, they 
sometimes absent themselves from home for several weeks together. 

Under the pretext of lliese visits, 1 was assured that they allow' themselves incredible 
liberty ; in spite of their veils, .xnd the locks under which they arc shut up, they find 
means to indemnify themselves for tl'is constraint; und it is here tliat we most see the 
truth of that maxim, which says : Thot viitue protects itself, and that good principles 
are Uie best dowry of a female." 

The extracts wc have made will give our readers some idea of what they may 
expect from these “ Recollections,” which arc very pleasingly written, and 
well translated. 
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ASIATIC «JiOClCTir or CALCUTTA. 

A meeting of the society was held on 
IVedoesday, Sept. 6tli. Tlie Hon. J. 11. 
Haringt^, Bsq., Uie president, in the 
chair. The following gentlemen were 
elected members : Dr. Burke, Captain 
Coulthnrd, Captain Ciisp, the llev. Mr. 
Bobinson, and Mr. Avdal). Professor 
Jameson was elected an honorary inem- 
her. I1ic annual accounts of the society 
were submitted, shewing, after the pay-, 
ment of the cost of publishing the litlleenth 
volume of the Uesearches, a balance in 
the society’s favour of 1,5181 rupees. Dr. 
Burlini was elected assiatunt-hbrarian and 
assistant to tlie superintendant of tlie mu-> 
scum. A number of spare copies of the 
Society’s Uesearches, subsequent to the 
fifth volume, remaining, it was resolved, 
that the members of the society should be 
supplied with all or any of the volumes 
upon their application to the secretary. 
The following communications were re- 
ceived at this meeting * 

A translation by C^pt. Low, of a Bur- 
man manuscript, containing lists of dy- 
nasties of princes who ruled in India, and 
the Peninsula. 

Notice of a new locality of gypsum in 
tlie Indo-Gangetic tract of the Ilimalaya, 
by Capt. Herbert. 

Extracts from a native history of Asam, 
kept by the Baelongs or priests of the an- 
cient religion, and denominated the Bac- 
long Potlii, by 1). Scott, Esq. 

Account of Aracan, with a history of 
the province, by Capt. Paton, 'Diis and 
the preceding were communicated by go- 
vernment. 

A memoir respecting some new and im- 
proved methods of determining the difie- 
rence of longitude between two terrestrial 
meridians, by Capt. Grant. 

The chronological tables, translated by 
Capt. Low, purported to be of Burraaii 
kings, but the designation of Kusaviadi 
(the Coosy), Megatha or Magadha (Be- 
har) and Mithlla (or Terliut) and Bara- 
nasi (Benares), leave „no doubt of the 
applicability of the gi%ter portion to the 
continent of India. As far as may be in- 
ferred from the dates assigned, the list 
may be supposed to commence from the 
twenty-ninth year of the Burman era, or 
about A.D. 1139. As tlie list, however, 
is unaccompanied by any comments, and 
the individual Indian names are, to all ap- 
pearance, strangely metamorphosed by the 
Burman chronologer, so as not to he re- 
cognisable, except in a very few instances, 
it does not seem likely to throw much 
light on the chronology of India. In 
loroc places, however, an afiinity may be 


traced between parts of these tables and 
those published by Wilford and Buchanan. 
Towards the close, some dynasties of Bur- 
man princes occur, and two families, one 
of seven and the other of tweniy-nino 
princes, appear as sovereigns of Chekkein 
Myoote, or Ava, between A.D.l33d, and 
Aloni Mendra, or Alompra. llie royal 
house of Prome was founded in 1S62, 
and continued through twenty-one princes, 
’The list of these is followed by five princes 
of Pegu, but whether these are continuous 
With the Prome family does not appear. 
There is also a list of eight princes of 
M'akroo or Martaban, which was founded 
In 1332. Wakroo is a ruined tou'ii south 
of Martaban. 

The notice of a new locality of gypsum, 
by Capt. Herbert, was a continuation of 
his former comiiiuiiication to the society, 
on the occurrence of this mineral in the 
Himalaya. He tlicn reported having ob- 
served it in three diflerent sites : first, a 
mile and a half beyond the stalactitic cave 
(Sansar Dliara), in tlie Doom ; secotid, in 
the l)ed of a stream, wliicli falls into the 
Sansar Dhara nullah ; and third, in the 
ascent from the village of Utij|ioor to the 
hamlet of Jura Pain. The situation now 
discovered is in the osceiit from tlie north 
r side of which Ma*.uri Tiba is one of the 
peaks. It is found in some quantity in 
clay slate formation, succeeding to mica 
slate, and occurs in an anomalous super- 
ficial mass, aiul associated with a suL 
pliuretted limestone, occasionally of a 
black colour, which, in the immediate 
contact of tlie gypsum, passes into a 
black fragmentary rock, non-eflcrvescent, 
yet giving out the odour of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, wheo/ubbed or struck. The 
g>psuni of tbe Himalaya occurs under 
circumstances in sonic respects peculiar, 
and is tbe more interesting on Uieir ac- 
count. 

'I'lui history of Asam appears to be the 
same as that adverted to by Buchanan in 
the Annals of Oriental Literature. The 
record commences uliout the middle of die . 
tefith century, when Kbunlong and Khun- 
lai, two brothers, descended, says the 
chronicle, from heaven by an iron ladder, 
and founded a family, whidi rulisd over 
tlie countries of Mungram and 3lungri. 
The thirteenth in dcbceiit from Khunlai, 
Sukapha, was the first prince of tbe Asam 
dynasty, in the year 1189 a. n. This 
history therefore still leaves the early state 
of Asam undetermined. It is cl^ar from 
the names of the princes, that they were 
foreigners, probably from some of the 
mountains between Asam and China, 
whence to the present day, as iu the case 

of 
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of the §inhphoi, irriiplioiis of bartmrous in practice, which all involve errors of 
uibsa have often occurred. Prior to the oioreor less extent.—[Ctt/« Gov, CUiz 
'dateof this invasion, there can lie little — 

doubt that the western part of Asani, and uttMCAL and physical socutt or 
course of the Brahmaputra to the Calcutta* . 

wvfaniakund, was Mlndii, as the scone of ‘ A meeting of the Society was held on 
nomeroua legends and traditions, and Saturday, the 14th September, Mr. Wilson, 
bearing diroiighouS Sanscrit designations, the vice-president, in the chair. Mr. 
It was not till the beginning of the seven- Pearson and Dr. J. Maegregor were 
teenth cent uiT, that the rilling family again elected memliers, and Sir James Mac- 
becamc Hindu, in the person of Gadad- gregor and Dr. A. Duncan, jun. honorary 
har Sinb, the thirty- second sovereign. Hie members of the Society. Several works 
annals of Asuin present no very favour- on natur.il history and medical science 
able specimen of the principles 'or policy were presented to the Library by Mr. 
of the court, and are filled with t|ihtan<,,es Young of Aurungalmd, and several pre* 
of treachery and ossassi nation, a great paratiuiis (o the Museum, by Dr. J. l^ler. 
part of w'hich was, no doubt, owing to A case of Lepra Mercuriolis, by Dr. 
tlie constitution of the government, as %%cll Johnston ; remarks on the Papeeta, or St. 
as its barbaric character, and the struggles Ignatius* Bean, by Mr. Vauqell, of Cam. 
for authority amongst (he chief oflficerB, bay ; and notice of the Chutwan, a febri- 
and especially between the Bura Goheins, fugc bark used amongst the natives, by 
or hereditary ministers, and (ho kings. Mr. Scott, were submitted to the Society. 

This history of A rrncan begins in A.D. The papeeta, although not used by the 
701, and continues throtigli a scries of a natives of Western India in spasmodic 
hundred and twenty native prinees to cholera, is administered by them in uffec- 
1784, when the country was coiirpiered tions of similar site and character. The 
by the Burmese; nOer whidi, it records drug is rather scarce, and tlie plant that 
the events that occurred under nine Bur- produces it not indigenous in that part of 
man viceroys, to the beginning of the India. Ube drug is described by Lou. 
late war. According to these annals the rciro, in his account of Cochin-China, and 
kingdom of Arracan at dilferent times, its medicinal pro])citic8 arc enumerated, 
undet warlike and able princes, coinpre- The plant from which the bean, or more 
bended Ava, and extended over part of correctly the fruit,' is ‘obtained, is also 
China on the one hand, and Bengal on described by him as a large shrub, with a 
the other ; but these brilliant perioils were *tera like the trunk of a tree, long cliinb- 
of short duration, and usiiriiation, de<^|ng branches, and large leaves. Tlie nut 
throncment, jnurder, and foreign and and its powers have been long known in 
civil war, constitute the bulk of the nar- Europe, and accounts of it are to be found 
rative. in various botanical and medical works, 

Tlie object of Captain Grant*s memoir and in different voliiincs of tlic Philoso. 

Is to explain and illustrate several methods phical IVansactions. 
of determining the longitude from oliser. 'Jlic cliutwan is a large tree, said to be 
vatlons of the moon : it is diviiU>d into common in Bengal, the bork of which is 
three sections. The first and third of exceedingly bitter. It is used most com- 
these comprehend some methods which inonly for the cure of chronic rlicumatiam, 
arc founded dhl the principle of determin- but is also employed as a febrifuge. The 
ing the moon's right ascenbion at any in- decoction or infusion yields a copious pre- 
stant of time, either from observations of cipitate with infusion of gall-nuts, 
the transit of her enlightened limb, com- The chief object of the Society's atten- 
pared with the transit of one or mure stars lion was a paper on the medical topo- 
on either side of her ; or secondly, to de- graphy of Aracan, and the sickness which 
termini from the observed and corrected prevailed among the European troops ata- 
altitudes of the moon's centre, at an> In- tioned there in 1825, by Mr. Stevenson— 
Btant of time, ber distance in right ascen- the views takfuj^fil^hicli correspond widi 
aion from the sun, or from one or more those of a formll^6mm unication on tiie 
•tara, and consequently her right ascension same subject, noticed in our report of tbe 
at that tima* Tbe second part treats of Society’s proceedings on the Ist July, 
an Itnpravad metliod of computing tlie and whicli we observe is one of the aiticlaa 
apparent time of the moon's passage over in the volume oIT the transactions an-* 
the meridian of Greenwich, or any other nounced for publication. Ibe couiitiT, 
place whose longitude is known. The Mr. Stevenson remarks, consists ’ chiefly 
methods proposeq by Capt. Grant are of low marshy land overrun widh jungle, 
partly derived ftom nib communications presenting here and tfaerq a cultivated 
with Mr. Fallows, tbe ^astronomer at the plain, skirted with w^, and more or 
Gape, and arc partly the result of hU own less surrounded .nitli Wator: the soil in 
exj^ence ; and although founded on general is argillaceoiia, but in the vicinity 
principle generally known and adopt^, of the hilhi, and along (he rivers, lakes 
jare cofisidored liy him as superior to any and nullahs, a ridi loam prevails. Tbe 

capital 
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ci^tal df Armi it fUfnpiil^M tqrhfllt 
with littld inteiruptioiit and amoni^ 
the hills are several lakes and snanhe^ 
communicatiaff with a niimbdr Mnall 
i^tfcaQiB ntnimg between ' low dlodily 
Mhka^ wliieb are overflowed in the flood- 
tide. Bain fldls in Aracan, it may be 
said, ibroagboui the yciw^ os sliowers are 
frequent in February, March, and April, 
and^ahe periodical rains continue iVom 
June tol' Novcmlier. . In November and 
December also occasional, and sometimes 
heavy showers occur. The fall between 
the 1st of June and the end of October, is 
sta^d4<by Mr. Stevenson at 196 inches, 
during which period the greater portion of 
Uie country was under water. The topical 
character of Aracan, and its effisctl upon 
the health of the troops, agree so exactly 
with Dr. Lind’s account of the coast of 
Ouinea, that his description of the latter 
tniglit, with the change of name, be applied 
to the former. He describes the coast of 
Guinea as overrun with vegetation, pre- 
senting only a few spots of cultivation, 
surrounded with a thick and impeuetiablc 
jungle. The soil is marshy, and watered 
by numerous streams, whose oozy hanks 
arc covered with sedges and noxious 
weeds. At Calccbon, about thiity miles 
up the Gambia, pf flfty-one Europeans 
stationed tliere, 4wo*tbir(ls died of fever 
and dysentery during the rains ; and none, 
it is to be observed, were taken ill till aHei 
tbe rains began. Of Uie first detachmei 
of British troops, also, which occupied tli 
country of Galan, one* half were carried 
off soon after tlie commcnceii^Mit of the 
rains, llie effects of tlie cliBflite and 
locality of the country arc, therefore, con- 
sidered by Mr, S. to be fully accounted 
for, and to have been most fatal in pro- 
portion as the men were most exposed to 
them, by the nature of the ground they 
occupied, and by the greater or lessi sue. 
ccss with which their quarters were kept 
diy and free from the effluvia, rising from 
swamp and mire beneath the floors of the 
miaed huts in which they were cantoned. 
Ttic occurrence of fever on tlie elevated 
situatiopB about Aracan was not incom- 
patible with the generaLiConcl usion of its 
being t(ie repuU of lod||B||^8, os the hills 
wete Ut general draPf^ith luxuriant 
vegetation, and all we?e closely surrounded 
•1^ Jungle and morass. That the great 
momfly iu Aracan was attributable to 
the quality of tbe fotM, Mr. S. considers 
destitute of proof sdlaiid he citm a remark- 
able iniitance in proof of its biffhg wholly 
the eottmqua^co qf dimate, in Abe case of 
tbe twa detaounents ordered oir|i^m Ara- 
cap bn the capture of that toirb|,the one 
to Bomrec, tlie Other lo ^ tlie 

former were eight ooftapani^ of 'Kurd* 
peans, and in me letter two ; bc^ w^e 
aopplisd from tlie same eource, and with 
the same kind of provisions. Tbe Hamree 
Amtic Journ, Yol. XX11LJS^o»1^. 


pai^, after proeeefflng by sea 
and Sutdoway, and eqfoying a refteabhi^ 
cruise of six weekq^ returned with the Ibsa 
of two iiieib of whom one was an Invalid 
at the time of setting gut. The Tajak 
paity^ proceeded by «n inland naviMion, 
and thence made several marches after the 
rains had partially set in, the consequence 
of which exposure to tlie climate was, that 
almost the whole number were attacked 
"^ith fever, which proved fatal in many 
coses, whilst those who recovered gahiea 
strength but sipwjy, and were veiy suldect 
to reT^se. On the subject of toe treat- 
mthtwHIthe Aracan fever, Mr. Step- 
son’s cfiief reliance was placed iii the use 
of the lancet, and he considem the employ- 
ment of bark, wine, ond opium, to have 
been productive of more harm than good* 
-JM. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCfETr OF LOtMlOK. 

A ineeting of the members of this so- 
ciety was held at their house in Brjjlpii 
Street, on the 7th March, Lord Auckland, 
vice-presidcnl^ in the chair, when the 
Marquess of Laosdown was unanimously 
elected president, end the Rev. Dr. Raffles 
a tnetnlier of the council of the socle^, 
in the place of the late lanieiited Sir T. S. 
llaffles. It was annemneed from tbe ebairy 
tliat the museum <07 the society, consist- 
ing of extensivi^d well-arranged collec- 
'* ns in every l^nch of zoology, is now 
^ in to the inspection of the incmbersond 
leir friends. The society's establishment 
in llegeiit’s Park was alio smted to 
be m considerable fqj|^wkri|ni^; aild the 
gardens, laid out i n - pfbmet lgd qtj nhrub- 
berics, &c., with aviaries, tdilafi and eC* 
closures for huinc of the more Interesting 
animals, ponds for lish and wild fowd, 
&c &c. are cxi>ec’tcd to he opened early 
in the ensuing suinuicr. J^ucb attraction 
is anticipated tp the inbab^^k and visi- 
tors of flic metropolis, both these 

establishments. 

BcixNTinc xxPFmrioK iK Ntfii BOOTit 
WALES* '' ^ 

Mr. Florence, aland surveyori and Mr. 
Rumker, the astronomical eofdjpu^lim df 
the late governor, $ir ThoroallRnriwne, 
arc about to set out on fl wMliAlf expedi- 
tion : their instructions are'ro^fdgsort one 
or more degrees of in the 

latitude of Liverpool PlanH^^Fhrfe have 
not been an yet made pubitpwy obsortia*. 
tions of this nature, in a blghxr soutborli 
latitude than from 29 CO 23 <legiM«-^ 
[Australianf Aug» 2(?. " 

ARABIC FERIODICAL FtmLAPtAtlDW. 

A work of an^mtrirriy'iipvpliuitflie will 
^^c<j|p^ccdin it and , 

will £a continued modmTyy. naniitiy,''^a ' 
Journal of liiriencwatiid fba Uaeftji]l An% 
in the Arabic tanguagy^, for the beDeflMjff 
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tli 0 Ktftn U i# tp inathemi^cs 

(mpipn^ndli^ attronomy) (geography, 
mLtunl pllilotiophy, d^miijtnr, geology, 
(cotnpro&ending mineralogy; medicine, 
•orgery^ anatomy, agriculture, &c. 

aim HVDSOK Lowe's MSMOIB. 

Sir Hudson Lowe, it is stated in the 
newspapers, has sent for publication to 
diis country, u memoir of all the transao* 
tiona at St. Helena, while he was governor ' 
of that island, and tlic custorliar of Buo. 
Jiaparte. 



CUABSCTERS OF THK COURT OF AVA. 

The ifmgjs mild, good.nalurcd, and 
obliging, impatient of re&tiuint, and iiicg- 
|»ble of close application. lie is playful 
in his manners, addicted to favoritism, 
but fickle in lus attachments ; devoted to 
his queen, and wholly subject to her 
influence. He is fond of spectacles, the- 
attigal performances, cleplKint-catclung, 
and 'l)oat- races. He is not bigoted to Ins 
religion, but complies occgjjonaily Mith 
its forms. Aitliough usually gentle, he is 
subject to sudden gusts of passion, winch, 
though transient, are not iinfrequently fa- 
tal to the objects that have excited Ihctn. 
He is possessed of i^oderate naluial ta. 
lent, but is quick in catching an idea, foriri- 
ing an opinion, and giving a decision. 
He is partial to Kuropeans, desiiotis ^uf^ 
encouraging an intercouise with th*“ 
and of benefiting the country by thei^ 
•kill and science. He is rut her iinfi||pur- 
ablc to Mahouiedans, and not intlueiiced 
by the Bou^ddlia priests, but a gieat pitron 
of Birahiiuifis<— a firm i>e]ic\er in judicial 
astrology, magic, and alchemy, <uid a very 
great dalrbler in experiments professing to 
discover the means of promoting vigour 
and prolonging life. 

Tlie having been elevaVed from 

an inferior i|mk, is very tenacious of her 
dignity : slidls haughty and iinplacabh^— . 
a woman of talent, but avaricious, and 
bigotedly attached to (hi' religion ot liaud- 
dliA. Although imperious/ her ninnners 
are not devoid of grace, ami sfie is capable 
of assuming iin amiable and condescending 
deportment. She is by no means well dis- 
posed towards Kuiopenns, nor ploaseil 
with the favour which the king is inclined 
to shew theiOL^ 

TlieJTei^^ Mmrenl is a fine boy of about 
twelve yoanf or age : he is the som of a for- 
mer queeit, docea.sed. Not« ttlistanding 
bis youth ho flMlg his importance, and go- 
verns his officors knd dependants witli very 
monhke authority. He is shrewd, spright- 
ly, and active, and promises well, if not 
opoilt'by the servility of bis adherents^ and 
.tbe habits of an eastern cmnt. 

The Princess 5it, is thC'bnly daughter 
of bis m^ty, and is the child of the pro- 
'wnt queen : slw is four or five years of age. 


the idol of ber parent^ and ia every res- 
pect a spoiU child. 

Tlie Qvem's Aunt ia an iniaale of the 
palace, and a very confidentwl and impor- 
tam personage: much cannot be said in 
her favour : she has all tbe dqfoets of an 
humble origin aggravated by the sense ef 
influence, and unvarnished by the assump- 
tion of manners dignified or courteous. 

Tlie Quee9i*s Brother is a character Still 
more imiioitant ; his title is that^of Great 
Prince, and it is not insignificant. He is 
tlie superintendent of the privy Council, 
acting public minister of state, and a 
sort of factotum to the king. Hia cha- 
racter is not dibbiroilar from his sister's, 
but his person possesses no attractions, 
end his manners are repulsive and austere. 
He does not want capacity for conducting 
public business after the Burmese fashion, 
and his cruelty, which is one of his cha- 
racteristics, is probably of use to him in 
this respect, lie is full of illiberal and 
n.u'iow -minded prejudices, and consp. 
qucntly no friend to loreigiierb. 

Ills wife, tlie Ptnue^s «/* Salen, is a 
small active little vvomaa, and lins consi- 
derable influence with her liusband and 
the queen. Ladies arc no cyphers at the 
court of Ava. 

The Quem*s Brother-in-law was tlie 
last Viceroy of Rangoon, he is said to 
have lalioiired as u common cooly before 
the elevation of Ins wife's sister to royalty, 

Is no marvel, therefore, that he is not 
Wuy brilliant; but he is a good-natured 
easy man, and wholly governed by tbe 
creatures about him. Tiic king has no 
great respect for him, but he lias the sup- 
port of the queen, houever, be holds no 
office, nor was he employed during tlis 
war, 

'I'hc daughter of the last-mentioned 
perKonage by the queen's sister, who ia 
dead, is entitled the Pttneess of Mek-ha-rii, 
and IS a lady of great influence at court. 
She is a prodigious favourite with both 
king and queen, to whom she utters ber 
bcmirucnts w ithout reserve. She is'S||p- 
posed not to be very scrupulous in tier 
conduct, but this may be only Biurman 
scandal. At olj^ynts, she is a very inte- 
resting woimm^MBwd, rensible, witt^, 
and high-spirifSiP^« said tlwt she will 
probably be made a*’qiieen, but we do not 
profess to understand how queens are 
made at Ava. 

The Prince of Sfek-ha-rii is uncle to the 
king he is a great’^metaphysician, and 
deep in e^lesiostical interests. 

The Biotlicr of tlie king, w^hom ire call 
the Prince of Sarawadi, mm pitfperly 
Tha-ra-watee, is better known to Euro- 
peans jthan most of the members of the 
court/ as he has always shewn a favoiir- 
able leaniiiff towards diem, and has had 
several in his employ. He does not seem 
to have benefited by die intercourse, as 

. he 





b* is ■d d ideji to Miliiiiif ^iprious 
proffittte fasbitiB. lo otliSr ra^sdi he 
resembles the^kinff his Jieellier, heittg 
good-netured end fJayfhl* 

The MiMMsrs of Touitg-ghM , 
end ^hsiMds^fig ere the sister* of the 
Idiig I tte e!d«»v *pho, according to the 
Burman cut^m, i* unmarried, is a wo- 
man of ehnsiderable talent— the second, 
who is married to the Prince of Pugan, 
is also possessed of abilities, and is smart 


KeHKit*. ^ 

des^bed is ioteUigetit, biases and 


oes^nea is mieuigetit, iwave^ and 
denb— unUbnidy in the inar, Ml 

exhibiting more wents in tbe'hcld thatl 
any commendareespbyed in it. 

fToongyet was the acting 
Woongyee at Ava during the war, until 
be was sent down to 'I&leon : he is a 
careful odd man, but solely desirous of 
securing tlie favour of the king and queen, 
no matter on wliat terms; ^he is aa ava- 
ricious as abject, and, although tcTupu- 


and bi^-spirited : but is addicted to somef lously attached to the ceremonies of Ids 
pnlac^-like habits, as chewing opium and 
srookmg tobacco. The third is married 
to her half-brother, Prince 
and Is an amiable character, tliough of 
rather juvenile propensities. 

The Queen Mother i*t the second wife of 
the present king's father, and is a kind, 
charitable, motherly old woman, some- 
thing of a devotee, but not intolerant. 

The Prince of Myen-%am and Prince 
Kodaur-oof are suns of the (luccn's mother, 
and half-brothcr» of the king. The first 
IS subject to a paralytic aflc'ction, on 
which account he js not admitted into the 
palace— he is amiable and iiilelligetu, and 
partial to Kuropenns. The set ond is not 
much known, but he is expected to rise 
inconsequence by his marritige %^ith the 
daughter of the queen’s brother. 

The Princes of Rambya (llaniree), and 


religion, is wholly destitute of moral or 
religious principles : he is garrulous aqd 
eycopb^ic, but iinwortfiy of trust, and 
notorfraly treacherous and cruel* 

Atayoo Woongyee, was the first inagis* 
trate, or police governor qf Ava, when 
riie war Sfeoinmciiced, but succeeded the 
last named chief as acting Woongyee si . 
Ava, for some time— he is not now em- 
ployed— his manners are dignified, hut his 
propen<$itie.s disgusting— he is naturally of 
an open and kindly temper, but w'as ren- 
dered selfish and unfeeling by a limg 
course of wlicc ailniinistratioiv— hu has 
always paiqimsiduous court to the king 
and queen. 

‘ratified the treaty 
at Yandahoo, but was not long in ofSoe : 
he is a quiet man, of inodcratc abilities. 
Moun-kmngt is ^pnly lately mode a 


Thnndtra iSandowy), are lialf-bi others Woongyee: he is newly appointed vice- 


of the king by inferior mothers— .they 
arc not unlike the king in disposition, aii(k 
arc great favourites at court, 'riiey wem 
both much employed during the viar. 

All these, with the exception perhaps 
of the queen's brother-in-law, are con- 
sidered of the blood royal, andHiirc privi. 
ieged to use gilt umbrellas. 

The remaining memliers of the llur- 
mese ceuit, of whom wc have received 
some brief descriptions, are of less digni- 
fied birth or connexion tlian those we 
have previou.dy noticed ; but they took a 
more active share generally in the late, 
transactions, being the leading civil and 
military officers of the state. It may 
ttiadvisable to premise the purport of tlie 
tmi*s. 

TheWoon-gyeei are literally the Bear- 
en of the Great Bu rt hen,** and, in fact, 
aretb* ministers ofri|||K| they are four 
in number, and fornf^witn liie princes of 
the Jilood, the Lo(o» or grand council. 

A Wbon or fP^oondacky is a tort of 
lUtfH&nt councillor : Jie bits and delibe- 
rates in the Loto, but nas no vote. 

The Mtwen^woofl^ are the privy coqn- 
ctllora of the king, and employed by him, 
ft pleasure, in thejaterior adqnnistration 
if file kingdom ; there are four of them, 
and also ^r IToens.* the following are 
fibe principal persona io. these three 


WbengjMf with whom wc caiim 
Utterly moat nequedtly in contact, is 


roy of Rangoon, ond is believed lo be 
,ell qualified for the station. lie enjoys 
entire confidence of die king and 
jueen, and it> said to be a man of active 
t.ilen and liberal iiiiiid, nncii friendly to 
foieign intercourse. 

'I'lie Quern's WnoffAfoung^wa has been 
lately m.'idc Woongyee ; was a stre- 
nuous supporter of the war, and opposed 
pacific ineasurcb to the last. 

At urn Jf'ooH Munji>~za was Heutenant- 
gctietal ill Arracaii throughout the wof: 
he is o^* of the most intclligmitrand liberal- 
mindea men about the ctmPkof Ava; he 
is fully sensible of the su{>ertority of Eu- 
ropeans, and desirous of encouraging 
the introduction of their arts and sciences, 
Atwen Woon Moung kytm^ymg wes 
acting Atwen Woon during the war, but 
sot iecidcdly of the war pfkrtjr— la 
equally liberal intelligeni with the 
preceding, but moib gentU in" his dis- 
position. 

Atwen troon is a 

shrewd clever man, but 'fwlelie depend- 
ed on ; he has great infibehce in the 
palace, and was the real prime minluter 
during the negociationi for peace: he 
ratified the treaty of Yandahoo iq eoOQi^uy 
with the officer named above. 

Mouftg Shwa ThOf tfoonUMee and 
prince, althougjb now^ln and 

cpnflvicment, i«, a peraon ^ Umsiderable 
importance: MlkadUfibi^ifeMdmember 
of the old royal famfiy, and is secretly bo* 
3 U 2 - friended 
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friended by ell eonnected with it and 
their adherents ; lie is an ofajeet of great 
dislike to the king and queen and to the 
queen’s partyyand this dislike is augmented 
by their dread of bis connexions, as well 
as of his abilities, and ambition. He is 
said to excel all his countrymen in genius, 
good sense, and information, but to be 
designing, avaricious, and unprincipled. 
He was formerly viceroy of Rangoon. 

There are other members of the coun- 
cil or the court, who exercise some in- 
fluence on the conduct of public affairs 
in Ava^ but those we have recapitulated 
are the chief, and from this short review 
of their characters and dispositions wc 
have every reason to anticipate the most 
favourable results from a further intimacy 
with tiiese Individuals— we hav'^no bar- 
riers of caste in tliis cose to overleap, nor 
any Impediment to the interchange of so- 
cial amenities, arising out of tlie inveterate 
distinction of daily and hourly habits. 
The spirit of the Bauddha religion is de- 
cidedly tolerant, and favourable to specu- 
lative inquiry ; and there is a smartness 
apd inquisitiveness in the Wnnese cha- 
rocter, that is not^ommon to the inhabt* 
tanU of ^indostan. Kxcept, therefore, 
the consequences of that caprice by which 
every semi-barbarous government is liable 
to be influenced, we observe notliing in 
the constitution of tlie court, or the tem- 
perament of the nation, that is unfriendly 
to a continued and mutually beneficial 
intercourse between the states. [CVi/. Gov^ 
Gazeite, ^ 

ItXMBnY FOR THE IIITK OF SNAKES. 

The following recipe is from the /neiia 
Gazt!t/f 'A 

Take two parts (doo bhav;i) of sal 
ammoniac, known in every Indian liazar 
by the name nowshadur ; dissolve in four 
parts of hot water; the solution is to be 
poured into S' witli the addition of 
one part of quick-lime or chunam ; tlie 
bottle is to be corked, and slioken at in- 
tervals, during fifteen or twenty minutes, 
when it is to be allowed to settle, the clear 
liquid decanted off, and kept In a well 
ciped glass vessel for occasional use., This 
will be found to supcrse^l die use of eau 
do luce, which in all jpaaes is useful only 
in pro^riiou to the quantity of volatile 
alkali it contains. In case of a bite from 
a snake, take two tca-spoonsfnl, or in 
nativo language, twelve annas of the above 
mixture in a small cup of water; repeat 
shortly afterwards three tea-spoonsful, 
eltlier more fluted witii water or in the 
same way. Sliould the peraon be seised 
with vertigo or violent trelnon^ agitation, 
&C., give three-spoonsful more in « little 
water, and so on as circumstances dictate. 

^ Stould Uie symptoms begin to moderate, 

* tlie above may be continued in leaser 
quantities for a little while longer. 


THE P&XSBVT SHAH OF PBEtlA. 

The Shah is excessively fond of money. 

It is the custom of the kings Of Persia, 
on the occurrence of any fortonato event, 
to receive ^presents from their nobles; 
thus, when his majesty ^who is very fond 
of tlie chase and is a capital shot) hrts bis 
game, he throws his hand behind him, 
crying “ Shahaash ! sicca bajoktee,'^ “ ex- # 
ceilently done ! the ducats if you please.** 
But it is alleged against him, that even 
' when he misses, ho docs tlie same in- 
stinctively ; so that then his nobles are also 
c^liged to fill his hand to pacify him for 
his bad suefess. Amongst other anecdotes 
of bis avarice the following is related. A 
khan had won a considerable sum from (he 
shah at chess, and his majesty was rather 
long in liquidating the debt At last the 
khan, losing all ^ticnce, begged one day 
to remind his majesty that a month or two 
before he had lost a hundred ducats to him. 

Very true,** said the facetious old mo- 
narch : at the same time, holding up his 
feet to the khan, “ here are iny soles, Fiitty 
Khan— -hit away as long as you please; 
but, you know, I cannot part with my 
money.** Whenever the cliildrcn or the 
ladies in tlie underoan play, the king’s 
bag is placed in the middle, into which 
tlie winner pays 10 per cent, of his gains, 
which all goes to his majesty, who sel- 
' "doin gambles himself.— [^/rmnder’s Tra* 
vets in Persia. 

ii' 

bKFI ETON OF A DUOONG. 

Tiic Diadem transport, lately arrived at 
rortsmoutl), lias brouglit tlie skeleton of a 
dugong, ^roiicously supposed to l>e a 
mermaid ! Tt was shot by Lieut. Emery, 
near tlie island of Mombass, and died 
shortly afterward. \\ lien seen, the body 
of the animal was raised considerably 
above tlie surface of the water, and, from 
the near appi*arancc of that part of it to 
the human form, w'as then judged to lie a 
mermaid. It wos in company with two 
otliers, and they were all wading their way, 
by means of what the spccUitors cattjji 
their arms. Lieut. Emery ale some of oE 
flesh, which be deKrihes as being very 
savoury. He was unable to preserve the 
skin ; but tlie bonttm saved entire. It 
is rather more thanve feet long. 

XXAMIKATION OF A MUMMY. 

On March 10 thve was opened, in the 
Gallery of Egyptian Antiquities, e 
mummy, which formed part of the fine 
collection of M. Passalacqua. Her Royal 
Highness Madame hemoured with her pre- 
sence the meeting, which was also attended 
by a number of foreignen and fonctioiuu 
ries. After opening Sie external covering, 
which was attendedwitb considerable difll<» 
cuhy, the bandages, which formed more 
than twenty- six turnings, from the head 

to 
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to tlie fitH, were unrolled* 11 m» body, deitr 
thanks to the bituminous substances which other 
had been emplc^ed in the process of em* 
balming, was in a stateof perfect preserve- 
tion. All the parts were distinet. Tlie 
nails of the hands were remarkable for . ^ 
their length. The hair was sound, and 
retained its .colour, which was fair. The 
orbiu of the eye were furnished with aiti- 
ficial eye-balls of ensmal * this is the 
second example of the kind, such substi- 
tutes for the eyes having only l>een observed ' P®"* 
once before. The following circumstances . 
rendered this operation very remarkable : 

—Two papyrus manuscripts Wjsre found ; 
one rolled round the head, the other round 
tlie breast, and tlieir perfect preservation 
enabled M. Champollion, jun. to collect 
some valuable information from them. It W 
wan found that this mummy, which proved ' 
to be a female, was tlie body of Tete- 
Muthis, the Mincrvian, or Athenais, the 
daughter of tlie Guardian of tlie little 
Temple of Isis, at Thebes. There was a y 
necklace, composed of serpents, in rolls, 
and a cross with a handle, which with the 
Egyptians was the emblem of divine life. 

A scarabasus, in a serpentine form, which 
was placed on the breast, was so surrounded 
by layers of indurated balsam, that it took 
more than a quarter of an hour to disen- ^"^*1 
gage it, though even boiling water was 
employed. The date of the existence of 
this mummy can only be ascertained by an 
attentive perusal of tJie manuscripts. Wo 


destruction of Sumbha and Nisombhg, anA 
othecB**«-dfafnacAor Chandrika. 


SHAKSPlAltlAK BKIHOS OVER THX ARRAO. 

Letters IWim Persia mention, that H is 
in contempli^ion to throw a Sliekespearlan 
Bridge over the Arras, tlie Araxos of 
antiquity, which maintains to the present 
day its classical characteristic, and still 
disdains a bridge. The Arras is a very 
, narrow and rapid stream, being pent in* 
between loilLy rocks, by fragments of which 
it ia more or less obstructed, and, conse- 
quently, pursues a very vfinding, turbu- 
lent, aiid dangerous course. It is also 
subject to gudden rises and falls, and, in 
winter, it is partially choked up wi^ blocks 

ice, 60 lliat no bridge of piles'or boats 
jean be constructed across the stream. The 
frequency of earthquakes is fatal to the 
permanence of any bridge of masonry 
thrown from rock tu rock. But one luridge 
of tills kind has lasted for any time, and 
(lint is built on a ridge of rocks; H is 
termed by the PerHiaiis, Khoda Aferid. 
Wo cannotg^oubt, therefore, . that the 
Shakespearian Bridges will be found welt 
suited to tlic valley of Bie Arros, and still 
more so to the Caucasian inouiitolns, 
where no structure ba<« been yet contrived 
capable of resisting the violence of tlie 
mountain torrents. Facility of accesa 
tliroiighout this chain is one of the means 
best calculated to promote the civilization 


believe, however, thatitismorcthan3,000*5'‘»"'’J“??““".‘*^ *''® 
years old, and yet the skin, which is of (Stwy tribes who tenant its caves, and will, 
deep brown colour, has retained its elosti- ^ I*® highly acc^^ilc to the 

city, and even exhibited humidity, in some Ru-mn autbonues, - (Meutta On. Gaz. 
Darts. Hie bones of the skull vNbtc wholce “4. 


years old, and yet the skin, which i:s of 
deep brown colour, has retained its elasti- 
city, and even exhibited humidity in some 
parts. Hie bones of the skull dire whole, 
'ilie os spheroides, in the upper part of 
the pharynx, is broken, to introduce into 
the interior of the head a considerable 
quantity of linen. '1 he body was opened 
by Drs. Delatre and de Verneuil. Tbe 
description here given, though correct as 
far as it goes, is necessarily imperfect, and 
we shall wait with impatience for the re- 

t of the investigation, whicli is to be 
Q up by M. Champollion, jun.— 
ch paper. 


CAIT. GRIEDLAY $ VIIWS IK WBSTRRN 
INDIA. 

We liavc been favoured witli a si^ht of 
some of the plates, finished dnd unfinLsIied, 
and dfjiprings, for the ihirU, of tbia 
splendiU work, and we assure the pitrons 
of it that they will experience a high de- 
gree of ^Ufication when it appears. 

PROWESS or SEPOYS. 


HINDOO AffTOKB. 

A band of performtjit fh>m Manipur is 
DOW exhibiting in Calcutta, who represent 
the sports of Krishna with the Gopis— tlie 
musicians are men, but the singers are 
women, and they are dressed as Krishna^ 
Laiita, Visakha, Clptra Rungaderi, Suderii 
Chainpaklata, Vidyaderi, and Indurekha. 
Their flat-nosed countenances are rather 
indifferent lepresentationa of tbe beauty of 
the Gopis. A company of peifonneist 
under Haladhur, Is also acting with great 
soeoen at tbe houses of the Baboos ; they 
npmmit'tlM Juns of Vidya Sundar, tbe 


Cajptain Badeqgch mentions two in- 
stances of bravery among the British 
Sepoys, who served in tlie expedition to 
Java, which are astounding: one was a 
Sepoy (quite a lad) itf left grenadier 
company of the 6th Voliittlfeer Battalion, 
who bayonetted ten of the enemy* French, 
Dutch, and Malays. It was the first action 
he ever engaged in. Tbe other was a 
Hindoo of tbe same corps, wbo» when 
attacked by eight armed Malays* shot one, 
bayonetted tfam, and took the other four 
prisoners, and carried them idofig with 
him. Hdtber of these men W|tt xiouter 
in appthuvmce than other Sepi^'' 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIBTY. OF 
great BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

March d, 1827.-— A General Meeting of the Society was held this dajr, 
which was made special, for the purpose of considering some alterations and 
additions in the Society’s Regulations, which bad been mode by direction of 
the Council : the Director, H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., in the chair. 

. The Chairman, having stated the purpose for which the meeting was made 
apecia), proceeded to read the proposed emendations in the regulations ; and, 
on the question being put, they were unanimously approved. 

The usual business of the meeting was then commenced, by reading the 
minutes of the last General Meeting, which were confirmed. 

John Guillemard, Esq. presented Eusebius’s Chronicle, in Armenian, 
Greek, and Latin; together with an Armenian grammar and dictionary. 
Thanks were returned to Mr. Guillemard for his donation. 

M. Eugene Burnouf, fils, of Paris, and Prof. C. I. C. Reuvens, of Leyden, 
were elected foreign members of the Society. 

A paper on the dialects of the Arabic language, by the late Professor Car- 
lyle, communicated by Wm. Marsden, Esq., was read. 

This communication is contained in an extract of a letter from the Profes- 
sor to Mr. Mars(]pn, who had suggested to him, previous to his departure from 
England, some inquiries on the subject of the Arabic dialects. Prof. Carlyle 
states that he had considerable opportunities of comparing the dialects of the 
Arabic language, in the course of his journey to and from Jerusalem ; and he 
thinks that, if allowance is made for three causes, viz, pronunciation, admixture 
and synonymes, little real difference will be found among the dialects of Arabic; 
none of which, he is of opinion, varies materially from the language of the 
Koran. Thanks were returned tq Mr. Marsden for this cominiinication. 

The reading of Col. Francklin’s Tour from Rajmuhal to Gour was con- 
cluded. 

This paper contains, ns before noticed, a minute decription of the ruins of 
Gour, and a considerable number of inscriptions in Arabic with translations. 
Among the buildings particularly described are the Sonah Musjid, or Golden 
Mosque, of the materials of which several specimens were presented by Col. 
F. to the Society ; and the Nuttin Musjid, or JMosque of a Dancing Girl, of 
which Col. P. remarks that fie has not met with an}^ thing superior to it, 
mther for elegance of style, lightness of construction, or tasteful decoration, in 
any part of Upper Hindostiim visited by him. ||| 

Thanka were voted to Col. Frnncklin for the communication, and the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

March 15.— The Anniversary Meeting of the Society ivas held this day, at 
one o’clock, p, m.; the Right lion, Charles Watkin Wiiliams Wynn, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the day commenced by the reading of the minutes of 
the last general meeting, comprising the alterations, &c. of the r^ulation^ 
which were fioiy CQnftnned. 

The repoit of the Council, on the proceedings of the Society since the last 
anniversary, was then read by the Acting Secretary. The report is as follows; 

* Rwoet op the CooMat oftbeRotal Asiatic SociErt. UwA 16, 161^ 
« Thft CeuDdl of the noytl Anatic Society cFGreit Bifadti md Irdadd 

has 



IdffJJ jProce/^dingi Malic KUjl; 

has the honour of presenting to the members ihe following report of the 
Society’s prdiflSedings innce the last Anniversary Meeting. 

This Sooiety, p^dpatk^ in the general national feeUng, and in especial 
sentiments of regret* haa to deplore the death of His Royal Highness the 
Puke of York, one of its Vice-Patrons. 

" It has also to lament another of its Vico-PMrons* the Marquess of Hast- 
ings* one of its earliest and most zealous friends. 

** In addition to these illustrious individuals* the Society has to regret Sir 
Stamford Raffles* one of its most distinguished members* who has contributed 
greatly to the advancement of knowledge by his researches into the history 
and antiquities of the Malayan Archipelago* and in various branches of natu- 
ral history. 

^ The casualties of the year have also deprived the Society of other valuable 
members. It has received an accession of a considerable number of foreign 
members. 

** Your Council* considering that an extensive library and museum would 
be of great utility to the Society ; and that many of its members* possessing 
duplicates in their collections or articles of interest* which A:>r other 
reasons they could conveniently spare* and might be disposed to present to the 
Society* invited such donations by a circular letter* to which they are desi- 
rous of again drawing the attention of members. 

Among donations received during the past year* the Council has parti- 
cularly to notice a valuable collection of printed papers presented by Che Hon* 
the Court of Directors of the East-India Company. Lieut. Col. Franckliti has 
presented to the Society a large collection of minerals* drawings* sculptures 
and inscriptions ; and B. H. Hodgson* Esq. has sent from Nipal an interesting 
collection of Bhotea curiosities. 

“ Your Council had hopes that the Third Port of the Transactions^ which 
w'ill complete the First Volume, would be reidy for distribution at this Anni- 
versary Meeting. But unavoidable causes of delay have disappointed that 
expectation. It will* however* be ready for delivery before the close of the 
present session. 

In connexion with the subject of the Society’s printed Transactions^ the 
Council has the gratification of announcing that the lion. Court of Directors 
of the East-India Company has lent to the Society engraved plates of tbd 
Babylonian inscription, jirocured by Sir II. jftes Bridges* at Hclla* in the 
vicinity of Bagdad* and deposited in the Company’s museum. This very 
cumous but yet undeciphered inscription may not improbably be the subject of 
a^mmunication in the second volume of Transactions, 

** A reprint of the Society’s Regulations being required* your Council 
deemed it a fit occasion for introducing such alterations and cmendntiohs at 
appeared to be expefflent or necessary. These amendments having been ac- 
cordingly brought forward and approved at the last general meeting* have now 
been submitted for confirmation. 

** The Council, considers it needless to draw the notice of the meeting to 
any of them particularly* excepting the clause for establishing a Committee of 
Correspondence* which had been previously instituted* as reported to the lluit 
anniversary meeting* and which* as a permanent institution* is noW specially 
sanctioned by the by-laws df the Society. To promotelthe important objecU 
fior which the Coronuttee of Correspondence is established* a clause has J)een 
introduced admitUng a class of correspondhy members; and, it is\l^ed 
that their concerted exertions may materially assist the views of tim Society 
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in the ecquisitioni preservation, and diffusion of knowledge in relation to 
Asia.*’ 

The reading of the Council Report being concluded, Lieut. Col. Blackbume 
delivered the report of the auditors as to their examination of the treatti*rer*a 
accounts, and the state of the Society’s funds. From this report it apptets 
that the funded property of the Society remainf the same as at the last anhL 
versary, viz. £2fi50 ; and the value of the furniture in the Society’s houses 
taken at the cost price, is £793. 7s. ; the cash balance in the hands of the 
treasurer is £190. 8s. 7d. These items comprize the assets of the Society.' 
The receipts of the current year are estimated at £1,440. 15^., and the ex« 
penses at £7H5. lOx. 5d., leaving a probable surplus of £G64. 4i. 7d.; but as this 
mainly depends upon the recovery of arrears now due from members of the 
Society, it cannot be considered at all certain. Lient. Col. Blackbume con- 
cluded by stating that the auditors, in the examination of the accounts which 
were laid before them by the treasurer, received every possible aid and facility 
from that gentleman, and have found in the accounts themselves the highest 
degree of order, regularity, and correctness, with the most perfect corre- 
spondence between the disbursements and the vouchers. 

The reports of the Council and auditors were then received, and thanks 
voted to the Council and auditors respectively. 

The President then addressed the meeting in a speech, the principal topic^^ 
of which were the great loss the Society had sustained since the last anniver- 
sary by the deaths of two of its illustrious Vice-Patrons and several valuable 
members, among whom he particularly mentioned Sir T. S. Raffles and the 
Bishop of Calcutta. After nn allusion to the late conquests in the Burmese 
territory, which he expressed a hope would prove an extensive and fruitful 
field for the researches to which the attention of the Society is directed, the 
President concluded his address, of which the above is but a meagre outline, 
by moving that the thanks of the meeting be convejed to their Royal High- 
nesses the Dukes of Clarence and Sussex, for their having been graciously 
pleased respectively to express their willingness to accept the office of Vice- 
Patron, vacant by the deaths of H. R. H. the Duke of York and the Marquess 
of Hastings, and that they be appointed Vice-Patrons accordingly : which w'as 
unanimously approved. The thanks of the meeting w^ere then voted to the 
President, who reti#ncd thanks : and the thanks of the meeting were also 
voted respectively to the Dfffector, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and Acting 
Secretary. 

The ballot being now opened, Richard Clarke, Esq. and Lieut. Col. Coo^s 
were appointed scrutineers, and on their examination of the balloting lists 
being closed, they reported that the following nobl^en and gentlemen were 
withdrawn from the Council, viz, the Right lion. Lord Viscount Kingsborough, 
the Right lion. J. Sullivan, Sir W. Ouseley, W. Ainslie, Esq., M.D., Col. J. 
Baillie, H. Holland, Esq., H. St. G. Tucker, Esq.; and that the following gen- 
demen were elected in their place, viz. Col. Sir R. Barclay, H. Alexander, Esq., 
B. G. Babington, Esq., Lieut. Col. G. Fitzclarence, J. Guilleqpurd, Esq , Ideiit. 
Col. T. L. Lushington, W. Marsden, Esq., W. H. Trant, fesq. 

The only^iteration in the liH of officers was the substitution of Benjamin 
Guy Babington, Esq. -M B,, 8%,secretary, in the room of Andrew Mscklew, 
Esq. who had kindly ac^ddas secretary during the prec^ng^year. 

It was then announced that ,4he next meetiQg of the Society would be on 
April 7th ; and that there would not be a general meeting on June 2d. 
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NEW PtJBLICATIONS. 


LOKDOK. 


^ Vbmg 9 B nf ZNiMMry. undertaken to complete 
tteSurvmrortiieWeatMnCoector NewUoluuiil. 
iGtirCapt,P.P.KIlif.SLN. 9v<rii.(hro. 

af from the JoUrdaU of a Tra- 
▼eller in tho M. 9 vole, poet Bvo. IBib 

Pq^lfv 0 / H. if. & Bhnae to the Sandteteh /*• 
Undo, m 1884>d» for the |>urpOM of conveying the 
Dodim of Uie liUe King and Queen to their native 
counfip. Capu tfre RightHon. Lord Byron, Com. 
mender, 4tOi £i, Se, 

JppmSix to Capt. Parry’a Second Voyage of 
Dlscov^, coBtalmtig the Natural Hiatory, 4ec. 
4to. £i: lie, Od. 

ntuUcUe IJehraira ; or, a Defence of tlie Scrip, 
tures. By H. Hurwlts, author of the ** Hebrew 
Taleii." Bvo. Ml. 

La SeeeJUa Hamta ; or the Rape of the Ducket t 
an Hcroi.coroical poem, in twel^ e Cantus. Trans* 
lated from the Italian of Meniandro T.u8uni. 'With 
Notei. Dy Jamoa Atkinson, Ebq. (of CaiLUtta;. 
2 vois. Bvo. 

Sonne/e andoAer JPoente* Uy David L. Richnnl- 
■on. (Diamond edition.) ^ 3«. (id. 

The Senuua, or, a Nuwab's Leisure Hours: 
Tales illustrative of Oriental Life. By the Author 
of '* Pandurang Harl, or Memoirs of a Hindoo,*’ 
a vols. 12mo. 24s. 

Servian PupuJar Puetrp, translated by John 
Bowring. 1 vok iBmo. 

Im the Pfujis* 

Flora AtutralaMca, containing portraits of the 
finest plants of New Holland and the South Sea 
Islands, with their History and LUlti\atioii. Uy 
Mr. Sweet. 

Leetureeon the Hebrew Language: UyProfcuor 

Lee. 

Fomgfi Topography t or nn Encyclopedlik Ac* 
count or the Ancient Remains in Asia, Africa, 
Europe (Eni^d cacepted;, and America. By the 
R®v.^. oTVaillfoke, M.A., jfcc. 

The L(/b, t^otfOgeet and Adomturee of •* TSlau- 
frague:" being a faithful Narrative of the Aii* 
thc^s real Life, and containing a series of remark, 
able Adventures of no ordinary kind. Bvo. 

The scene ef this work lies in Asia, of whk'h 
interesting part of the globe this volume will Cim* 
tain many lively sketches ! together with a variety 
of information connected with the state of Socic- 
ty. and the Manners, Customs, and Opinions of 
the Hindoos (particularly of the Brahiiuuw). 


CALCUTTA. 

Adoiee to Jndo-Britone, as to the bftt means of 
bettering their corutUion, in two Pamphlets. 2 As. 
per copy. ^ 

An Appeal to Unfr^fudired Mtnde, from one doom- 
ed ** to Rot In Jail to the day of his death," or a 
Btrtement of Transactions fietween Mr. T. B. 
fimhoe, and Capt. George Uetham. 4 He, 
Theatre^ the Hinduet No. 111., containing the 
Drama of *' MaUti and Madhava, or the Stolen 
Idairtage,'* tnqriated from the J^iglnal ifaiiscrlt, 
by hTh. WIM, Esq. 4 He, ^ 

A Letter to the Hatu Sir Antony Buller, Knt,, 
e of the judgeanfthe Supreme Court, Calcutu, 


D,D«,.Seiilor Cleimian of the {Churdi of Scot- 
lo^aiFort Will|&BgDu (lUprlnted.) Stitched, 

be^ in India; frvipWaarliait oeoounta to the 
year 1826 induafve. 12 At. 

TuMlea Plasm qf Me Sse2af War, incltid- 

’ ‘ from a Sumy l»V. Spieiia, 

meot Meopi^^ofr* 2mc^ by Slu 8bidi»,«co. 
louind, 4Bllf» 

A ditto ditto, fedneadfroa ihe^ltiMi pnUiahed 

jliioticJourn, Vol. XXftl* No. 1S6. 


by penniaaion of Oovennnent, to which h added 
pelt of Siam and the Ddfte of the Ganges, towards 
Caicutta, Coloured, 10 JU. 

PFrirka pefronlaed ty ( U m r r Mm it,'aeffwreromrium^ 
datum of Council qf tho C^ege of Fort Wit- 
Imm, and lately puUkhed, orfMNe^nfMrinjfJbr 
ptMteatwn 

The Futawd Hdmadee, a edebrated work on 
Mahomedan law, in two octavo Volumes, oootalii* 
ing upwards of iUlO pages of dosely printed letter* 
ptws. This publhatlpn bdng held In high esti- 
mation by Mahometlan kiwyors, forms a very 
able addition to the few good works of the kuM 
that have hitherto been printed. 

The itoisfaHn of Sander, with a Commentary on 
tho text In tiio margin ut (*acti imge, and a fiunl- 
tlar cxplmaMun of the words at the bottom of it, 

III easy Persian, so as to enable those who are mere 
begiimoni in the study of the languan, lo nenue 
this well known moial Poem without the assistance 
Of a dlrlionary. 

Tables of the /trahic Lriwgiiagw for pub- 

lication by C. T. Glass, Esq., mtheCivU.*<ervire^ 
wherein, as It wore in a map, the whole system of 
inflection used In that ancient and highly artlflcial 
tongue, IS at one x lew laid iK'fore the rtvuier*H sight, 
and cannot fail to have the eflbct prloclpaUy In- 
tendeti by tht* editor, of enalillng Persian students 
to fonn then»by a dearer notion of the meaning of 
Arabic words, under whatever forms tlury may 
OLciir, in the penisal of the Pendan authora* 

The tliree workn above refbreed to have been 
printeil at tho lilliogranhlL prms, and are highly 
creditable in the nrmifs tney afrord of the neatness, 
elieapncM, expedition, and accuracy with which 
printing of the inosL various and aifllcult kind, 
suth ns that of the Arabic Tables bofiire alluded 
to, can be executed at that establishment* 

A VoUerthoi of l^ropcrbe in mrimte JMttgwtgee^ 
Oengiiicc, Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Latin, end 
English, under the title of Hhoodurmn, edited Ivy 
Ncclruttim Huldar, and chiefly designed by him 
to promote tlie study of the flrst*named of those 
tongut's, which, as nothing of the kind has hither, 
to appeared In Bengalee, and many of the progetbs 
arc f^iresscil m It. the editor may fairly hope to 
realMFliirt expectations. 

A IHrtttmnru of Htinlee, edited by Gunga Piir- 
saud Sookul, Bhakha Pundit of the College, under 
the superintendence of CJapt. Price, Professor of 
that language, and designed to promote the study 
of the dialects derived from Sanscrit, that are used 
for both coIlu()uial and written purposes by the 
Hindoos of every part of Hlndooston. 

Work* in rourer of pubtloatiun under the authority 
of the (if Public Jnetruetion, at^ 

j^uoMon Preee ; Jfi ^ 

In Saherrit, The Mugdabodha, or Snsatt 
Grammar of Vopadevo, In the Devanngarl Cha- 
racter, one vol., duodecimo (printed). 

The Rhattt Kavya, a Sanskrit Poem, llluitxa- 
tive of Graimnar, with a fommenury. Bvo. 

The Laghu Kaumudl, a Sanscrit Grammar, one 
voL duodecimo. 

Preparing for Puhlteeaion, ^ 

The Leliivati, or System of Hindu AelChiDetic* 
The Raghu Vioua, a Sansirit Historical Foem. 
In Amblr, The Patawa Alenigtri. ' ' 

In iWeian, An Abridgement of Selr M^utakhe- . 
rln of Gholam Hosein. esf ^ ^ 

A new' edition of the Mujinooollheinrif or View 
of the Copernican System of Astronomy. 

A Translation ofn^ Lelavatl and Bg Oanlta* 
or Hindu Arithmetic and Algebra. 

at IHehofi 6ittege Pfbee for the 0>ffl- 

mittee, "v 

. . ^ 

by 


Printt^ 

A ^milao TrwSlatlon oi ftrfi 
Algebra^liy Mawlavi Abdoor Hs 
the Revbroid ftJiii^al Mill. < 

Tracts prepafUi by 3Fl$ Breton jlwthe ueeqf the 
^ MmumtnstUutirnebydt^^ lfB5>- 
ta ^mteaeiame. In the Peoilaii. dtid Ntigm 
chometera; A TrMLlwon Vnerlnatkiii; adlttoon 
Mywo^e ; a ditto on mhiml poUons ; Noeblori. 
OA Table ; idhiraikoai to varknis Anitomlca] Vwh, 
In Bengalees A Tfiitiseon Vacrlnatkui. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Caliitttd. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

VirE-PAESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 

Fori’ William, Ang* 4, 1826’. — TIic 
Right Hon. Lord Ainhorst, Govemor- 
Gcneml, having nominated Hih Kxc. 
General the Right linn. Lord Comber- 
mere,* o.r B., to be Vice-XVesident and 
Deputy Governor of Furt-\V]lliain, dur- 
ing the Governor- Gencinl's .'ibscnce fioni 
the Presidency, Hih Excellency Lord 
Combermere has this dny taken lii't scat 
accordingly, under the u<:ual salute from 
the ramparts of Fort- William. 

By order of the Right lion, the Vice- 
President in Council. 

C. LusiiiNOTON, Chief Sec. to Govt. 

The Right '4Hon. the Vice-President 
has been pleased to make the following 
appointments 

Capt. F. H. Dawkins, Grenadier Guards, to be 
private secretary to the ^ Irc-presidcnt. 

Capt Sydney Cotton, H.M.’sSd (Buffs) regt., to 
be mllitaiy secretary to ditto. 

Lieut. Godfrey Mundy, !2d (Queen's) regt.j and 
Lieut. H. F. Dougnn, lOth L.C., to be aidca-do- 
camp on personal staff of ditto. 

m 

XUAOFXANa VISITING THE UFrER 
PROVINCES. 

Fort^ William, General DeparlmetU, 
Aug* 4, 182(>. — It having come to the 
knowledge of government, that Europeans 
are in the habit of visiting the Upper Pro- 
vinces in the prosecution of couiincrciul 
speculations, or for thd^emponiry purpose 
of disposing of investments of goods, 
without having obtained the previous 
permission of government to proceed to 
the interior, Notice is hereby given, that 
instructions will be Issued to the inagis- 
Iratcs of the several districts bordering on 
tbe^ rivers to stop all Europeans, wbctlier^ 
British-born subjects or otherwise, and 
Americans, not being in the service of 
His M^esty, or in the civil or military 
•Owice or employment of tlie hon. Com- 
pany, who may be ibund in tlie interior, 
at 1 distance of miles from the Presi- 
dency, and tioproyided with a passoort. 

Applicotiopa for passports ar^ lO be 
made in wrhing to the Secretary to Go. 
vernment In the mneral department and 
m to contain the fo1tiBwin]^^p|irticulars 
lot, the name and oceupatiplitifthepersim 
applying ; 2d, time of his aniiil in Indio, 
and whether with or without a license 
ftom the Court of Directon: 9d, the 
fdioa or places to which the individaol 


may be desirous of procei^ing ; and 4thiy, 
the general object of his journey. 

By command of the Right Him* the 
Vice-President ip Council, 

C. Lushinoton, Chief See, to Govt. 

BELIEF or TROOFS. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Aug, 2G* 1828 
—With the sanction of government the 
following relief of the troops will take 
place: — 

2d L. C. from Necmucli to Muttra. 

3d ditto from Miit^tra to Kcitah. 

.Ith ditto from KelVah to Neemiich. 

H. M. 13th Foot from Berbampore to 
Ghazecporc. 

II. M. Hih Foot from Meerut to Ber- 
bamporo. 

H. M. 44 th Foot from Ghazecporc to 
Meerut. 

2d Eiirop. Regt. from Clieduba to Agra. * 

1st N. 1. from Gurrawarra and Hus- 
singnbnd to Delhi. 

8th ditto from Baitodl to Bundah. 

16th ditto from Barrackpore to Gor- 
ruckpore. 

17ih ditto from Bhopalpore to Delhi. 

24tli ditto from Delhi to Bliopalpore. 

27th ditto from Dacca to Benares. 

2<Hh ditto (left wing) from Futtyghur 
to Ktn\ta. 

39th ditto from Cawnpore to Gurro- 
warra and IlussingalMid. 

45th ditto from Benares to Baitool. 

40th ditto from Benares to Mirsaporc. 

51st ditto from Jubblcpore to Cawn- 
pore. 

59tli ditto from Banda to Barrackpore. 

61st ditto from Arracan to Benares. 

67th ditto from Arracan to Dmaporc. 

1st Extra N. 1. from Futtyghur to Nee- 
mucli. 

2d ditto from Cawnpore to Futtyghur. 

3d ditto (left wing) from Etawah Oo 
Mynpooree. 

4th ditto (right wing) from Mirzapore 
to Allnhabaa, 

5tli ditto from Benares to Jubbleporc. 

6tli ditto from Dinapore to Muliy, 
(right wing)— to Titalya (left wing). 

pioNxaas*, 

Head- Quarters, Sept. 8, 1826. — The 
Commander-in. Chief is pleojied to direct 
that, in future, not more tl^ one r6gi. 
mental captain, besides the commanding 
officer, (if of dial rank) shall -be attached 
to the corps of Pioneers, 

No subialteim officer will be appointed 
to the Pioneers who bos not been in India 
fbnr years, and done regimental duty for 
at least three years. 
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KIDVCniMI OF U>CA1. coin. 

Fort^WUiiatih S^ti. S2d* 

Right Hon. the Vice-President in council 
having resolved to reduce the 4th or Di- 
nanpoor battalion, the 5th or Chumpanin 
infantry, the 11 di or Ooruckpoor 
light inlhntry,and the ISth or Rampoorah 
battalion, Uim local corps are to be broken 
up on the let December next, and the 
native cdmmiasiooed, non-commissioned 
officers, drummers, and privates disposed 
of in manner hereaflcr to be detail^, at 
aa early a period subsequent to that date 
as tliey can be relieved from their present 
duties, by troops of the line, under in- 
structions which the (‘ornmander-in> Chief 
will be pleased to issue to the officers 
commanding the divisions or districts in 
which these locals arervespectively stationcil. 

lu consequence of the displacing of in- 
termediate numbers, tlie local battalions 
are to be re-numbeved from No. up- 
wards. 

Promotion and recruiting in iwovincial 
battalions arc suspended until further 
orders. 


— Mr. EdwiidMahmy, oAclatliis iscialary to 
OovennMOt In gsneial dspsTtment. 

FvKffeot Otparimeni. 

Aufr,9ti, Mr. C.Oaistin, Junior sMbtant to agent 
to Govemof-Gcnaral In Saugor and Nerbudda tes- 
rltorlm 

Orf. 6. Lieut Byam, mU- aitab. of Fort St. 
George, an extra awbt to iseldant at Hydenbod. 

Thriiwiol DqpartnumL 

Awr. 4. Mr. H. Munday, salt agent for loutiiern 
divbfon of Cuttack. 

M. Mr. F. J. Bechcr, ambtant to collector of 
MldnaiHMTib 

Ocf. Ift Mr. r. Bury, an assistant to lacretary to 
Board of Revenue In Central Provfaioes. 

84. Mr. J. O. Deodcs, oasbtaiit secretary to 
Board of Revenue, Western Provinces. 

Mr. W. IL Kennaway, ditto ditta 

CmniWTrial Department, 

Auff. ly. Mr. J. W. Paxton, Import-wardiouse 
keeper. ^ 

Jwllciat Department, 

Aufr- 17* Mr. D. Macftirlan, Judge and magb- 
iratc of uaLkcrgiinge. 

Mr. F. O. Welb, serretaiy to dvif commtasioDer 
at Dchly. 

Mr. G. J. Taylor, regbterofCity Courtat Moor- 
shedabad. 

Mr. W. D. JaclcHon, 2d regbter of ZUlah Court 
at Uareiily. 

Srpt. 1. Mr. J. ('. Dirk, Judge and ipagbtratc of 
Futtelipore. 


TEMVORAEV PIONFER COMPAUIKS. 

ForUWtilmnif 6^ 1826 —The ser- 
vices of the three temporary companies of 
Pioneers, embodied clucfly at Chittagong, 
towards the end of 1824, and now at Ar-> 
racan, being vno longer^ required, their 
reduction Iim been determined upon by 
Uie Right Horn the Vice-President in 
CdunQil. 

INDULQEVrX to ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 


Mr. J. T. Rivaz, regbter bf Zlllsh Court of 
Meivut and Joint magistrate stationed' at Boolund- 
shchnr. 

Mr. C. G. tTdny, 2d assist, to Tegbtar of CouiH 
of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut. 

Mr. F. J. HnUlUay, 3il assbt. to ditto dltlo> 

Mr. J. R. Colvin, extra assist, to ditto ditto. 

Ort, ti, Mr. N. J. Halhed, 2d Judge of Provincial 
Court of Appeal and Circuit for Dlvblonof Mooc- 
shedabad. 

Oft. 24. Mr. W. F. Dick, fourth lodge of Pro- 
vincial ('ourts of Appeal and Circuit for dhrblon 
of Bareilly. 

Mr. J. c. Dick, Judge and magbtrato of Ba- 
relly. 


Fart^William, Oct, 1.3th 1826.— -'nie 
Right Hon. the Vice-President in Coun- 
cil is pleased to direct, that Assi:jtant Sur- 
geons on tlie Bengal establishment, who 
have been appointed after the season 1822, 
shall receive the additional pay of one ru- 
pee a day, for the provision of a Palan- 
quecn, when dofing duty with European 
corps, widiout being in receipt of the osta- 
blisli^ allowance for the supply of me- 
dicines. 

2. His Lordship in Council is pleased 
to extend the same indulgence, in eimilai*^ 
circumstances, to Assistant Surgeons of ^ 
His Majesty's service, who have arrived in 
Bengal} since the 31st of Dccemlier 1823. 

CIVIL KkPpOINtMENTS. 

July 6. Mr. HMiji^ensle, Secretary to Go- 
veriMMr-Geiietal during period of hb Lordihlpb 
tour to the Upper PfqvJnoea. 


Mr. II. Graham, ditto of SchorunpoTR 

Mr. n. Walker, ditto of Futtehporeu 

Mr. W. T. llobortBOii, magbtrate of Ooruck- 
pore. 

Mr.G.C. Cheap, ditto of Niiddeah. 

MILITARY jrfkPPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort William, JulpSU ]»2G.— Surge. D. Todd 
and It. Wllllama to be Biiperlntending Burgeons. 

Surg. G. Larobe to perforra medical dutlea of 
civil BUtlonof Dacca, Todd prom. 

Auff, ft-^LIeut. J. S. WInfleld, Wkh N.I., to 
command Befonned Bhopaul Cootingeut of horpe 
and foot; date 2]st July. 

Capt. J. Che^, corps of engineers, to be iO* 
perintemiant of public works in piovinco of Oitt- 
wk; date 26th July. 

Cadete admitted. Ml, H- Sanders to actOM pad 
prom, to 2d4ieut.— Mibts- R. C. Gwatlobk J* De'^ 
Fountain, and A. De Fountain to Mf., m pram, 
to ensigns.— Mr. Ednu Trlt|pn as an assbt suig. 

Surg. W. Thomas's appointment to officiate as 
dep. superintend, surg. to Sduth Eastern Oivbldn 
anottll^^. 


Mr. Andrew Stirling, Feiib» Secretary to GO'* 
venior-Oenera]. 

SO. Mir. Edw. C, Ravefishftw, asabtant to Per- 
sian Secretary to Govenor-OttHnit 
Mr. 0. T. Lushiogton, ditto dhto. ,, ' 

Oet.6, Mr.Geo.SwlnUm, offiiefKlIoS chief secro- 
tary to GovingimaDt. 

M. Mr. M. r. Prinsep. offlclatiug seaetary to 
ffiovcraiMtototeixitDcial depaettsMt. 


HeaA^Quartere, JnipSJt F. Walolg h 

to do duty with 7th N.l. at Berbampofo. 

Aug. 3— Capt E. C. Archer, 41st JT,, extra tld- 
dMmp, to to ald-de^amp on pffil^nAair of 

jSiw.' J. (recently admitted) to do duty 

vrith ej^ih Nf.L 

CarHeteanii tnel^ apaeitiied te do duifv. Cor- 
nets W. Ketr and A. Caasptoll' with lU at 
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„> Ath do.. Ktl- 
njioce.— Ensfekift 

_ e, 6th extra N.1. 

pimpovei W. Edwards. 4Ath N.T.. Benares: W. 

40ih do*. Benares; J. M. Simpson, 6th 
•xtra N.I.. Benares: A. Haldenton, left wing 4th 
extra N.I., Juantmre; G. Nugent, right whig 
ditto, Mlisanore; R. Dcnvan. AOth N.f., Aliah< 


O, Campbcil. Ath do.. Muttra; I*. N. Nicho!^. 

do.. Barrackpore; A. D. Coull. 10th do., 
Barnurfcpojie. 

Superintend. Surg. Liinnnd appointed to Bei^ 
luunpore Division, from dmh May.* 

Dlwt. Hay, ai«h N.I., to act as n\aj. of brigade 
at Berhainpore duruig absence of Brig. Maj. 
Cooke; 

Aug. 4.— Ens. J. King removed from 13th, and 
appointed to 02d N.I. at Benares. ' 

Ass^t. stirgH. McDonald and M*Lean to do duty 
wlthde|iAt of H.M.*k too|M at Chiiisurah. 

Cant. H. A.'Ncwton, (Mith N.I., tododulywtth 
1st Nuiseree bat. at babathoo instead of Kumaoon 
local bat. 

Aug. iTtZw N.T. Ens. H. B. 
I^ingtoii to be lleut. f^oin 27th July, v. Bcllew 

Cad^ admittt>d. Messrs. W. Cumberland, W. 
T. Briggs, and Q, A. 5. Fullerton to Ini., and 
prom, to ensigns.— Mr. C. Llewellyn os an assist, 
surg. 

Lieut. Fisher, dep. ateist. qu. mast, gen., to re- 
eume survey of SyJnet. 

Aug. la— IIMA N.J. Ens. C. C. Jcnkln to be liaut. 
from 24th July, y, M'MiUaii dec. - 

GaM* admitted, Mr M. N. Ogllvy to cavalry, 
and Mr. H. P^mer to infinmtry. 

^^Illg pta tment of executive engineer in Arracan 

Surg. Gea flkipton to be a superintending surg. 
on estalx from lat Aug. 

Aug. 12.^Eueigne appointed to 
do dutu. R. C. GwaUln with fiuth N.I. at Mee- 
S?* ‘^d do., Mynpooroe; A. De 

Pwuntam,Mth do., Mirzaiiore: and J. De Foun- 
tain, AOthdo. Allahabad. 

Lieut. A. Fisher, 3Ath N.I., to do duty with Sir- 
mnor Imt. 

appointed to do duty. A. C. Duncan 
with Mh I..C., at Muttra; — Mfiricc with detach- 
njciit of ll.M.’s troops proceeding to llpiier Pro- 
vinces? ET. Downes and C. S. Grant with 2d 
Europ. Rif^t. in Fort William. 

-UK i<**7"AMlst.suT|r. O. B. Seton to do duty 
JJ^^**‘Ji«chraent8 of U.M.'s troops at Cliinsurtm 

Ai)g. 17.— .Lieut Grlliiths to act ns intcrii. and 
qu.niast to37th N.L, v. Hellew dec. 

Assist sum. K. Bousfleld to assume medical 
Sld*\i5t*^ t‘*«niparun Li^it Inf. at Mullye ; dated 

COTiet n. T. Knox to do duty with 1st L.C. at 

aSh*{?r®at*SarSk “r^ 

name to be discontinued on 
rolls of corps of mu Rangers. 


to 

twdirected to proce^ to Nussearabad, 
theouMives undtf orders of fopertatooiL saig. ef 
Western Division. 

Aug. 25.— PMfinga. SjfCt of SiipsHttfsoittiMr ftw- 
gmme. Todd inew prom.) to Barndtpara ; WU* 
liams (new prom.) to Nusseeratiadj; Bkip^ to 
Agra; Law removed from Moenit to Berb 
LTmond from Berhampore to Benares; i 
from Benares to Meerut; Durham poaUSi to 


5t;i L.C. Lieut C. E. T. Oldfield to be interp. 
and qu. mast, v. Blair who resigus. 

6f/i N.f. Lieut. W. Mackintosh to be ad)., v. 
Jervis prom. 

3716 N.7. Lieut. II. U. Harlugtun to be interp. 
and quart, mast, v. Bellow dec. 

467/1 N.I. Lieut. H. W. Burt to be rl}.. v. 
Jones prom. 

M KxUa N.I. Lieut G. KInloch to be interp* 
and qu. mast., v. Marshall prom. 

Fort IKt/Bem, Aug. 25.— Lieut. P. La Touche, 
7th N.I , to be a major of brigade, in room ov 
Capt C. Taylor, proceeded to Europe on furlough. 

burg. J. Watson to be gar. surg. at AUahataad, 
w. .Skiptoii. 

Sepr. 1.— 2iU/( N.t. Lieut J. Aitchisnn to be 
capt. of a comp., and Ens. J. De W. C. J. Molr to 
bo lieut., from 2ikh Aug., in sue. to Stewart dec. 

Capt D. D. Anderson, 2ftth N.I., to be a de- 
puty aMiHt. adj. gpn., and Capt. N. Penny, Ist^^ 
Extra N 1., to be a iniijor of brigade, in sue. to 
Park prom. 

Aentet. enrge, appointed to Clvii Statume. 6. 
Carr, toTlppcrah; .1. T. Pearson, toRamghur; 
G. h. Seton. to Bullooahf E. T. Downes, to 
BhccrbhiMim. 

To ttf Capte. by Brevet. Lleuts. W. W. Reas, 
AOth Nl. ; G. R. Scott, anil.; Jas. Johnson, 
ditto; T. A. Vanrennen, ditto; F.C. R^b, SM 
N.L; Jas. Nicholson, 4th N.I. 

Htvid-QuarterSfAug. 2fi.— FurrvcXraAail Prov.Bnt, 
Lieut. W. F. A. Seymour, 6Hth N.I., to be a^., 
v. La Touche. 

Moornhedaltad Prov. Bat, Lieut. J. A. Falrhead, 
23th N.I., to lie adJ., v. Sej'mour rem. to Fur- 
ruckabnd Pyov. Bat. 

Comet John Moore to do duty with 2d L.C. at 
Muttra. 

Ang 30.— Ens. H. Palmer to do doty with 3.3d 
N.I atNussceraliad. 

Lieut. H. C. Talbot, Gist N.I., permitted, at 
his own request, to resign acting adjtcy of Hugh 
Levy. 


Capt Mackliilay, d^. assist, adj. gen., removed 
irom PriNldency to Cawnpore dlv. ‘ 

Parke prom.' 


ofanny, v. 


Capt. La Touche, major of brigade (new app.) 
posted to Uundlecund rominaiid. 

Srpt. i.— Lieut. Col. T. P. Smith removed from 
2d Kunip. Rf«t. to 61st N.L, and Lieut CoL T. 
Mumy from latter to former. 


Furl WlUiam, Sept. 1.— Mr* F. Maefceson ad- 
mitted to Inf., and prom, to ensign. 

Sept. 8.— Artiltety. Dr. Capt. and Ist-Lieub R. 

Fori If'rr/i..... J.. ^ C* Dickson to be capt. and 2d-Lieut. S. W. Feu- 

32(1 N.L EMa. A. L. WUUtto’he lleut from 4tli 
July, V. Colqufaoun dec. 


t C. B. Parke to he maJ,,. 

tirat R. C. BTaelkeudd to be capt oi ^con^. 
mid Lna. J. Stubbs to belleut, from 23d Aug., m 

auc.toTodpium, 

admittedk Ifr. J. Moote to cav., and 
22*“- to W, P.Oalford to inf.. 


don, 26th do., Ill ho OmSaimwitm fif 
Arracan. 

Head-^iartm.SMt 4^LleaLW,E Hay,S0th 
N.L, and Lieut M. W.GlImoseb Sd Europ. Ragt, 
permitted toeuch. cospa. 

Capt Shuldbam, dep. aiatatad)* gen*, poated to 
PresUteucyDiyialoik 

Capt Andenon. dep. assist, ad), gen. RaMy 
prom.), posted to SMund DIvIdoik. 

M. FvimQ todb 

duty witii H.M.'a47ilifegt 


Fort 
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jN.J. Ebs. W.B rAndmmtoballMt* 

ijrom £fKh Aiag., v. Harvey dec. 

Oaitia ikImUML Meamk T. 0« Blike, W. Wol- 
liicni, C. J. MalMniffiig, O. B. Reddie* W. R. 
Doimioie, E. Ganett, C. R. Lyim, and R. Loogi 
U» nwwa. to enal|in*<— Wewi* P* B.Wara* 

law and T. spens aa aMist.surga. 

9ept. 15,-~TA/Mtrtf‘ MaJ. John Smith tobc Iteut 
col.. V. Phipp retired, with nmk from Sad Aug., ▼. 
Short dec. 

7th hr.r. Br. rapt, and Lieut. S. Walter (doc.) to 
be cape, of a comp., from Ud March. \. C'oitley 


lltA N.r. Lieut. J. T. Kennedy to lie rapt, of a 
comp., and Etu. T. Gould to lie lieut, from Stah 
Oct., in sue. toDoyes ret. 

N.f. Capt. R. Rich to Iw maj., I.ieut. J. 
W. Ingram to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. C. 
Symes to be lieut., from 23d Aug., in me. to 
Smith prom. 

26th N./. Ens. B. Marshall to be lleuU from Dth 
Sapt, V. Senior doc. 

Lieut R. C. Jenkins, Gist N.I., to ofHriate as 
superlntcndant of cadefii during absence of Lieut. 
Kerr. 

Hmd-Quarfrrff. Srpf. It.— ifppo<»tm/;Nrs/ind Re- 
nwvnls ti> Metttml liaparttnentt Sure. tV. Thomaa 
to2(Uh N.I. Surg. J. Jacloson to 2.5th do. .Surg. 
C. Ray to 4Hth do. Surg. Gerard to .Md do. Surg. 
w Mercer to 22d do. Sure. Gov.in to 1st brig. Horse 
Artll. Surg. W. Far(iHnaTto4Gth N.I. Surg. \V. 
Jackson to do duty with 2(Rh do. Surg. MoHCTOp 
rein, from Jkl to 3‘hn do. Surg. J. Thomjwon from 
ailth totilHh do. Assiftt.surc. A. Smith to G.5th do. 
at Penang. A«l8t.surg. J. Taylor to Gb'th do. 
Aasljit surg. Hoare from 3d to .'lOth do. Assist. 
SUM. D. M. Gny to lat Nusscerec bat. Assist, 
suig. J. F. Stewart from d2th to APth N.I. Assist 
anxg. Bowron to (Rsi do. 

mh N.I. Lieut. C. B. Leicester to be adj., v.' 
Gibb dec. 

PuniMik Prov» Bat, Lkmt F. B. Corfleld, 2Gth 
MtL* to be adJ.. v. Graham resigned. 

Sept. lA.^ Medical Department, Sprg. Darliy 
and Assist, sura. W. Thoinpstm posted to 4.5th N.f. 
JUslat sutgs. Malcolm and Wynne directed to join 
43th do. at Benares. Olflc. Assist, surg. Oliver to 
do duty with 14th N.I, Assist, surg. H. Taylor 
l^ted toSMh do. 

Fftrt WUUam, Sept, 15.— 2SW .V.f. Capt. T. J. 
Baldwin to be ranj., Rrev. Capt. and Lieut. F. C. 
Robb to becapt. of a comp., and Ens. W. A. Out- 
ler to be lieut., from Gih In sue. to Broad- 

bmtdec. 

Sent, 22.— OTA N.I, Ens. W. J. Martin to be lieut., 
▼. Charlton transf. m pension list. 

Assist. Susa. H. CItapmnn to ofHriate as 1st assist, 
gnr. surg. nfVon William during absence of assist, 
surg. llewett 

Head-Qitartertf Sept. 18,— Gf)fA N.I, Lieut. P. 
Deare to be adj., v. Winfield app. to command 
Bhopaul Contingent of Horse ; Lieut. G. C. Arm- 
strong tobeintsrp. and qu. mast., v. Deare. 

Lieut. Col. Tombs removed from .3d toGth L.C., 
an^kut. Col. Bedier from latter to former. 

Fort WHHam, N.I, Ens. W. H. 

Nlcholetts to be lieut llNAn 20th Sept, v. Murray 
dec. , , 

Cadete odaftflM^ Ml*. R. Maotodl to cav., and 
Pfom. to cornet— Mem. E. Blcoklnsiq), J. An- 
dmoo, F. R. BvEli, IL E. T. Richardson, J. 
Preneb, J. Butler, VU W* Palln,-W, P. Janes, and 
J. R. Plerey to Int, afMprmn. tocndgns<^McMrs. 
A. Murray, D. A. McLeod# Md^ M. Brander, 
as assist surgs. 

5^. 2ft— Ertoa N.L BitCapt and LJeot 
H, 6iriCTtobecapt of a eomp., and Eng. £. K. 
Hopper to be Ueut, ftom 22a Bppt, lA euc. to 
Price dec. 

Lieut A. Gnat, 82dN.L» tohecupt taybravet 
from 10th Sept 


IsrN.J. Brev. Capt end Lieut W. M. Stoeniiik 
to be capt of a comp., and Ens. J. V. Law to he 
lieut, from 23d Sept, fai sue, to Read dec. 

Haad-^4art»r9» SapT, 22.— Sulg. Jas. Thompsoii 
^cd to 00th r^., and Surg. Corbyn, to GOth 

Llont R, D. White, 1st Extra N.I., app. to 
corps of pioneers. 

%pt 25.— ^];,leut W. J. Symons tobea4J.pf Ral- 
poouma Div. at Artll., v. Mlddleten. 

40rA N.I. Lieut J. W. MlcheO to be liite(p.alid 
qu. mast, V. Macdonald prom. 

Seid. 2G.— (brnstr frerentip admitted) poeted to 
ReiftmeKte. A. Daniel to 3d L.C., proceeding to 
Kcltah. N. ktoedonidri, 0th do, at Cawnpore. F. 
C'oUyer, 5th do., proceeding to Neemuch. M. H. 
Halles, 10th do., at Meenit. W\ J. £. Boys, Sth 
do., at Kumaul. W. H. Tweedale, 6th do., at 
Muttra. W. B. Kelly, 7th do., at KurnauL C. 
E. White, 4th do., at Nuosnalitd* John Moore, 
1st do, at Sultanpore (Benares)* J. B. G. Rylcy, 
2d do., proceeding to Miittxa. H* P* Voulcs, 3d 
do., proceeding to fteltah. John Hamilton, 9tb 
do., at C'awnpore. W. J. /*«Fane, Sm do., pro- 
recillng to Nt^emurh. R. Maraonell, 10th do., at 
Meerut. C. Wollaston, IIUmIo., at KurnauL W. 
H. Hall, GtK da, at Muttra. W. Kerr, 7th do., 
at Kumaul. A. Campbell, 1st da, at Sattanpore 
(Bimares). R. T. Knox, 4th do., at Ntudeembad* 

KtuHfrne {reeenttp admitted) poeted to' Rmfimonte, 
M C. Reynolds to 25th N^I., M Barrackport* E* 
Iranside, (S2d da, at Benani. P. AnboL dth 
Extra do., at Allahabad.^ W. Biuntro, Sth BxCm 
da, pr(K‘eeding to Jubblmre. A. Ramsay, 84th 
N.I., at Seetapore. F. A. Cafleton SGth dicb, at 
Sultanpore (Oude). F. G. Reck, 13Lh da, In As- 
sam. r. C, J. Scott, 32d do., at Keltah* J. A. 
James, 1st Extra da, proceeding to Neemudh. Q. 
N. C. Hall, 20th N.L, at Bamckpoie. O. Carr, 
7th do., at Berhampore. J. Drununond, lOth do., 
at Nusscerabad. N. A. Parker, 58th da, at Agra 
d, Iveson, ith do., at Berhamnore. J. Baldock, 
22d da, at Mldnapoce. A. Pe Fountain, Ekh da, 
at Shajehanporc. R. C. Gwatkin, Gth da, atalae- 
rut. J. N. Rind, .37th da, at Bareilly, C. Hut- 
ton, 2i8h da, at Rarrackpore. John De Foun- 
tain, 5Gth do., at Nussemabad. C. Brown, 18th 
do., at Bhurtpore. W. Lamb, 01st da, proceed- 
ing to (''uwnimre. J. H. Le Feuvre, 10th da, at 
Neemuch. T. Bennett, 8th do., at Secrora J. 
a. Flower. 25th do., at Barrackpore. G. W. 
Stokes, 50th do., proceeding to DsrrackiHira J. 
V, Cooper, 3d da, at Lucknow. A. M. Methven, 
65th do., at Penang. C. K. Davis, o2d da, at 
Benares. J. G. A. Il|ce, Gth da, at KurnauL J. 
T. Fergusson, 2d Extra da, at Futtyguriu E. 
K. Hunie, G4th N.I., at H. H. hmyd, 4th 

Extra da, at Allahabad. W. Su L. Mitchell, 
13th N.I., in Assam. A. Macdoug^, 5th Extra 
da, at Jubbicpore. T. G. Blake, 07th N.L. pro- 
ceeding to Dlnaporc. W. Cumberland, 11th da, 
at Kumaul. C. T. W. P. GMbrd, 2d da, it Kel- 
tah. W. T. Briggs, Gth Extra da, at Mullyi. 
H. Palmer. 48th N.f., at Neemuth. B. C. F. 
Beaumont, .32cl do., at Keltatk J. Jl* fxwk, lit 
Europ. Regt., at Agra. P. J. Chelne, 34th N.I., 
at SeetaiKire. J. AuiaUe, 40th da, at Dlnapoto. 
r. Clarke, Jst Extra do., at NoarnttfSi. T. JD« 
Martin, 28th N.I., at Barrackpora 0» Oroll, 
12th do., at Loodiana H. H. Say, 40th da, at 
Baltool. W. A. J. Mayhew, 8th aa.t at Bandah. 
M. J. Laurence, 00th do , at Banudipoie. B* F* 
Smith, Eld da, at AlmoM* O. Borrodafle, Skh 
da, In Arraan. John Bn^nr, 08Ch da, at DcM 
P. Shortreed. 08th da,-at Apa R* W. PaBo, 
0th df^ at Muttra W. P. Joims, «t 

Midn^m J.lL14arc7,20thda,atghahjrika&- 
pore. J. E. Cheetham. gist do^ at Bfrartoon* 
A* Baldeiston, 16th do., proca - - - ^ 

pDia A. D* Conll, 4thdobiatJL. 
pier, 48il do^ft.Cjiwnpoia Wfi 

iifl 





to Qoru^- 
A* Ha- 
td Eu- 
doth 
EKh do*, pro- 
27th da, at 
proceadlhg to 
ntfiaugor. O. 



hUdUgenee^COeaUa. 


lAwit* 


NuwodMd. P. Nicohon, nth Ba, at Bumk- 
ppn. PlinMt, Mth *).. Id Amid. t. & 

Miocit, aiMh^, pcocMdlngtoGummm J. 

M. SlmUMl 17m do*, moceedfog to 
BeKVin, Slit do., at Neemuch. W. Edwanto, 
IBOidaff at Bhurtpore. 

Vwt WVUam, Sept, 80.— Cant J. O. Dnimmimd, 
dqi. aasbt. qu. mast gen., to nave general eogml 
and Buperintcndance of roads in Saugor and Ner- 
Imdda tcrritorleR. 

Capt. HuUhlna, com. Oov. fJcn.’a escort at Jub- 
bulnore, and l.leut A. C. Beation, OdN.I*, to 
be assist superlntendants of roads under Capt 
Drummond. 

Assist surg. O. Carr pasted to station of senior 
civn commissioner and Kilt agent In Arracan. 

Orf.d.— AfA Extra N.I, Gns. J. King to belleut. 
Tom 80th Sept 182G, v. the Hon. W. Supleton 
dec. 

Capt W. Burroughs, 2d Riirop. Regt., to be 
fort at Albhaimd, v. Rich prom. 

lArut. A. Irvine, of engineers, to be cxenitlve 
engineer of fith or Allahabad Div. of Public Worka, 
and of garrison of Allahabad, dec. dec. 

Lieut G, Thomson, of engineers, to he execu- 
tive eimlncer in deportm. of public works in dis- 
trict of Neemuch. 

Lieut W. Turner, dflth N.I., to bo capt by 
brevet from Ktth Aug. 1080. 

Assist surg E. Hkkmanjpormittrd. at his own 
request, to resign service of Hon. Comp. 

Capt H. James, SKith N.I., to officiate as super- 
intendant of ca«let8 in Fort William, during al>- 
aenceof Lieut Kerr, on sick leave. 

Messn. R. B. Dunitui and T. B. Hart admitted 
on estab. as assistsuigs. 

Mq}. Gen. G. H. Pine appointed to general stail' 
of anny. 

Head-Quartern, Get, 4— Brig. MaJ. Penny app. 
to A|^ and Muttra Arontier. 

Ocf. 5.— Reniofvi/jirt/JEwji/^ji. J. R. Plerr\' Arom 
89th to dth Extra N.I. at .luubulpore : J. K. ('beet- 
ham from 81st to 11th N.I., at Kuniaul : W» 
Bartlett Atom 07th to OBth do. at Sandoway (Arra- 
can). 

Kiudgne parted tn Regimente, G. D. Reddle to 
a9th N.I., at ShiOehanimre. E. Blenkinsop, 21st 
do., at Bhurtpore. E. R. Lyons, OJth do., at Ba- 
reilly. W. Wollaston. fl7th do., proceeding to 
Peruubgurh (Oude). C, J. Mainwarlng. lat do., 
proceeding to Delhi. R. Long, 2dth do., at Dar- 
rackpore. W. R. Dunmore, :idth do., at Meerut. 
K. Garrett, lit Extra N.I., proceeding to Nee- 
much. T. M. Brewer, 33d N.I., at Nuasccrabod. 
W. Lindsay, Kith do., at Neemub. P. Gordon. 
A2ddo.. at (Dilttagong. O. W. Bishop, 44th do., 
at Dacca. N. G. Mem, Ifith do., at Aliygurh. 

Get, Jk— Lieut. Col. Stark and Msj* Rcnlbur re- 
movcit Dorn 8d to 1st brig, of borso artil., and 
Lieut. Col. Faithful and Mq). Whtih from Ist to 
Sd brig, ditto. 

Smg. Stratton pMted toSd L.C. 

Or«.6,-^4M N,l, LleuL Angelo, Interp. and qu. 
mast, and Lieut. Leicester, ai^.. permitted to* 
exdi. appolatmenta* 

JbK William, Get, 1.1.— Lieut. Col. A. 
RIcharda to bo lieut. col. com. from 84th .Sept, v. 
l*ainb doc- Mq). Arch. Galloway to be lieut col., 
from Mth Sei^t. v. Richard prom. 

91M NdL Capt R. B. Jenktaia to be major ; 
Ltait ^DiSatchwoll to be captain of a comp., and 
Ens. T. O. Maiaden to be lieut, from a4tb ^t, , 
In aucb ioOalloisay prom. 

Amtet.titrgfk ugpottOed <4 CKetf SMaMons. D. B. 
Wardlaw toBylheti J. M. Bnmdef to Tipped I 
andD. Butkr to aiu»N|Ktfe. 

Sbortreed a^tted toM* and prom* to 


duties of dvll statloB of Nuiktob r, Asilit auiii 
Harpnr, pla^atdlsiKMMoftmD^iMilA 

Bead-Quartere, Get. 7.— DraMtof ' Abisiffit euh 

M to da duty wtth Corpe, R. Rldiaiwan, I*. 

ns, and f, French, with 6M N.L^ it 
nores. Whltetock, with ftTth do., at Pvtaab^iih 
(Oude). Williams, with 4mh do., at DiiiipHO. 
Maitland. Wallaee, and Andenon, with Iflh dOk, 
at Berhampore. 

Get, 9.— Lieut L. Vansandau, dBth N.I., to be 
9d in command of Hungpore Local Inf. 

Capt T. Hepworth, 61st N.I., to officiate ao 
major of brigade to troops In Assam, v. Martin 
reslgnoiL 

Or/. 10.— MaJ. Gen. Pine posted to Cawnporo 
division of army. 

Maj, Ocn. .Shuldham to command division of 
army on birhind frontier. 

Ens. G. W. Bishop removed ftom 44th regt to 
Extra N.I. 

Get, 12.— Lieut. Col. Com. C. Fagan, removed 
from (9)ih to 41st N.I., and Lieut Cot Com* 
Whitehead from 4Jst to 68th ditto. 

Lieut. C(}l. G. D. Heathrote removed ftom flOBi 
to Outh N.I.; and Lieut Col. Bowyer, from.iMlth 
to 6!Hh ditto. 

Assist, surg. J. Monales app. to 16th N.I 
Ens. E. Blenkinsop removed from 2l8t to Mth 
regt at his own request. 

Fm t fVtlhnm, Oct, S3.— Lieut. A. Knyvett, Mth 
N.J.. to be assist to agent for timber at Nauth- ^ 
pore. 

Assist surg. R. B. Duncan to perform medical 
duties of civil station of Calpee. 

Assist, surg. .1. R. Martin to be 9d permanent 
assist, surg. to Presidency Gen. Hospital. 

l.hA N.I, Ens. Jas. Campbell to be lieut from 
3(tth Sejit. v. Cralgie dec. 

Ryth N.J Ens. W Moultrie to he lieut, v. Cary 
dec., with rank from 24th Sept 1625. 

Assist surg. K. W. W. Raleigh to have medical 
charge of escort accompanying Gov. General to 
Dpiicr Provinces, during its progress on the river t 
dated I4th Aug. 

Ifead-Quartere, Oct, 16. — 1«r N.J. Lieut J. 
Fisher to be interp. and qu. mast., v. Mansfleld 
resigned. 

16/A N.I, Lieut. W. Minto to be interp. and qu. 
mast. V. M'MiIlan dec. 

Oct. 17.— Assist surg. Harpur posted to Ramgurh 
laical Battalion. 

Ort, 16.— Ens. W. Kennedy removed from 3d to 
3d Extra N.I. 

^[kt. 20.— Brigadier J. W. Adams (t> command 
Muttra and Agra frontier. 

Brigadier Burnett to command Eastern frontier, 
('apt Newton, 66th N.I., to be 8d In command 
of iBt Nussercebat. 


|be agent few 


_ldecr' 

Ltovt P. ssOi to'^e a^dep.aMBL' 

ad), fot on this estabUshmont, v. Popon. 
A f ll itf'iim g. ®» T. Downs, to perform modkdt 


Fori William, Get. 20i— Mr. C. Grant admlttad 
to rav., and prom, to comet. 

Oef. 24.— Surg. R. Tytler app. to Sth N.T., and 
Assist. Burgs. A. Murray and T. B. Hart directed 
to place theroselvca under au|terhileQd. aurg. at 
Berhampore. ^ 

^('apt. grai^i^dep. assist, od). gen., posted 'to 

HX8 VAJKSTT'a FORCES, 

" Head-Quarten, Aug. 19, 1886.— lb be Onfr, by 
JJrwrt to H^-Indiee i^M, Lieut. O. C. 

Jth JUDr.; Urot W.Atia«im Ltent. 

idifg.S^— Licuti^Coli^TUyl 14th F., toasnii 
charge of depot of Kbi|ib troops at ChiiMirah. 

Aug. Sl^lDiepdtatCNhua^^ Lieut, and Brov. 
Capt. J.'hPDermot, Mth F., to he odi- ; Capt. J. 
Cl^e,mFMtobapayinaat.i Assist. suif.^T. 
weight to baeuiK. 

4to L.Dr., to be asalsL 
adj.8efii of lt.V.*s fbtcei hi liidia, v. LleUL Col. 



Wy w. to ooBBBittiil Kk^ PtpQt at Chn- 
gurai. 

Sept, 14t — he CapU, bp Brevet in Bkut^Jndtee 
Bonamati, dltlF.i Lieut# A# O. 

Sep^ be’Htie. Lieut. O. Bell, lit F. i 

LidiLG# B. 0<BzieD* 38th F. 

Sept, m— Ltettt, R. R. GJllnnl8, 4th UDr#. to 
be en iMe-de-camp on penunaf gteff of Governor- 

Oet. 24.— 'To be Capte, bp Brevet in East-Indtc, 
Lieut. M. Andiewe, 3Uth F. ; Lieut J. Bum 


FURLOUGHS 

To Burope.— July 31. Lieut (’ol. T. Wilson 
2Rtli N.I., for health — A ur. a Lieut. Col. t’oin 
J. M*lnnee. for health.~-LihUt ('. Cook. 21st N.l. 
for health.— Cept. W. Bacon, k'Sth N.I., for health 
— la Capt n. A. Thomos, 4Hth N.L, for health 
— Lieut W. T. Savary, 2riih N.I., on private af 
fniT8.>-Licut. J. Whitcford. fjSth N.L, on nrlvaU 
ofhlfR.— 25. C'apt. A. Stewart. 2>nh N.T., foi 
health#— Sept 1. Lieut 11. Brown, 51st N.I., foi 
heoIth^Eas. G. Rnnisay. 61ft N.L, for health.— 
4. Lieut. J. f)c W. C.aJ. Moir, 28th N.L. foi 
health.— 15. Amift surg. D. Ramsay, for health 
— Capt J. Gouldhawke, Goth N.L, on pri\ate af 
fairs.— IstLleut. R. WhlnGehl, of artll., or 
ditto.— Lieut E. Jackson, GHth N.L, for health 
—22. rapt G. Youtifi. Gflth N.l., for hciilth.- 
Surg. W. Darby, on private affairs (via Bon* bay) 
^96, Capt J. F. Bcrguer, GUth N.L, on ditto.— 
28. Lieut C. Wilson, 2d Europ. Heet. foi 
health.— Oct 6. Lieut. J. Graham, .50th N.L, foi 
health.— Capt W. Simonds, 2l8t N.L. on private 
ailiilrf. — 13. Lieut M. W. Gilmore, 3^itli N.L, fot 

health Surg. J. Jackson, for health.— Capt. C 

D'O. Anlln, Md N.L, for he.alth.— 20. Lieut. T 
W. Dolton, 2d N.L. for health.— Capt J. F. Pa 
ton, of engineers, for health.— Lieut. J. Bracken 
29th N.L, for health. 

To 5«ii/i«|ioie.— Aug. 5. Assist surg. A. Sten 
houie for six months, for health.— 28. Lieut (* 
H# Wiggins, of artil., for five months, for health 
—Sept. 4. Lieut. R. Codrlngton, for four months 
for health— 28. Assist surg. G. G* Mac Pherson 
for four months, on private affairs. 

To JinfriM— Aug. la Lieut 11. Clerk, artil. 
for six months, for health. 

To Bombay.— Oct, la Lieut. Hunter, i5th N.L 
for ifac montha, on private affairs. 

To hie of Frewre.— Aug. 2i». Lieut J. W. Scott 
of oitil#, lor six montha, for health. 

7b Martaban , — Oct 7- Lieut J. Bartleman, 44tl 
N.L* ioi four months, for health. 


HIS HAJESTV'g FORCES. 

To JSwiifM.— Aug. 0. Lieut Agnew, 4th L. Dr., 
for health#— 12. Capt Evanson, 54th F., for health. 
—Capt Hall, I4t)i V., on private affairs— 29. 
Lieut Kingdom, 31st F., for health.— Sept 2. 
Lieut. Murray, Apth F., to prei'cde his rrgt. to 
Edglnd— M^|. O* Reilly, 41st F., for hc^th.— 
Lieut Oilland, Queen's R. Rcgt, for health— 6. 
Br. Capt HiltafD, 16th Lancers, on private affairs. 
— 30i. Brev. Capt Pender, 14th F., for health— 
Biev. Copt Lon#, A9th F., for health— Oct 2. 
Capt.Lwie, 5^. F., for health. — la Lieut 
Bertldge, 80th F.. for hralth— Capt W'oodgate, 
A4th for health^U MaJ. Boekbouse, 47th 
F., to precede his regt to England. 

To B«v.-,>Oct a# Lieut Harris, 87Ui F*, for 
thxw months, flnrlisalCh. 

Tb Nsie jSsigAir«Be— la Lieut Wilson, 
48tli F., for met yoor, Ji Mvate ollhin.— 21. 
Ca^# BrotharWgi* 4il^ F*# m cneyear, on ptl* 
▼ateaflUn. ^ ^ ^ ^ 


LAW; ^ ^ 

avtiina court, Odober 33# 1893« 

In the dwrge deUvered to, the/ grand 
juiT, at the opening of the court rais day,' 
the Chief Justice adverted to the new jury 
aet^ hy whidi, he thought, all classes of 


\enee.^i!!ttlcuita. 


persons wet^ competent to serve eRjmow 
who professod the Christian reUgjhiB# 

It appeared to bis LordsMjf^gilLjii 
the present Act the legiblatni#' litfl two 
objects, one of which was tlrnt the term 
Britisli suigects which was construecl to 
apply only to those persona who iwetMMii 
in England, and which hod led so many 
to ii^'eRe that the population fif this coun- 
try Wera not all subject to the BrUish law, 
should he better understood. Bile 

there could be no doubt Chat any person 
born In Bengal, Behar, or C^rissa, was 
liable to the SupretOe Conrt# 

•* But the iDBin reason of the legiRlature 
no doubt to admit nil persons so 
considered, to the privilege of British 
jects. So long as forty^three years age^t 
was thtg. opinion of a committee ip the 
House of Commons that tlie use of juries 
in India WAS not dangerous# 

Whatever uas tlic opinion of some per* 
sons, Ills Lordsliip thought it wos the duty 
of tlie Court to give that cfTcct to the Act 
which they considered was the object of tho 
legislature ; and he thought that the Grand 
Jury^^hoLiid explain to the intelligent 
natives of the country that it was for &lr 
benefit and accommodation that this change 
in the .Tury system had taken place. 

While this Act admitted many per- 
sons into the privileges of British subjects, 
his Lordship thought there would be a 
difiiculty in extending it to the natives. 
Tlie first objection w'ns that they did not 
generally understand the English lan* 
gunge : and in civil coses it would be al- 
most an impossibility to tianslato several 
things : Uie speeches of counsel for 
instance. A judge^s charge, though hia 
Lonlship by no means meant to say that it 
could not be translated, yet, it was diffi- 
cult to be done; and it was necessary 
that the niceties of English lavr, especially 
in cases of manslaughter, sliould be par- 
ticularly iinderst(^ by a Jury. 

His Lordship said he would make it 
a matter of consideration with the officer 
of the Court, to summon such persons as 
were competent to judge of the merits of 
a case ; at all events he would take cara to 
prevent ridicule f|ro|g ^ 

proceedings of the Court. It wee impos- 
sible that any tiling could besosatisFactory 
to a man os the decision of bis |welve 
neighbours# Our ancestors had Jipptoved 
of such a system, Ihd Mr. Elphinstone of 
<*^mbay, a gentleman of much experience, 
mid recommended Introduction among 
the Netives.** ^ 

We quote the above pasrages Urom tl^q 
JSengat Hurkt ^ ; but It Ja tjtated in tim 
tbat^^da repoH is 
Thw-W^metidonda 
Pdpr iUddajtba fpltdwIaig^tMiiMo^ upon 

^.^^^missioa laf natlvei aa petty 
jurors must eontin^lbr a long period at 



&S4 IrUelligencff.*^ CahnUta* 


t9 Ii9 ivfaaUy inofieraUve. The ac- 
^ttinNnint dC lk» Eog^tih language to tj 
fUfidlrat patent for such a purpose, is 
^onfldod to tlie prii\^ipal membera of the 
naU ¥0 conununity, and they certainly will 
tfdnk it neither an honour nor a pleasure 
to bo placed in a jury box, even with 
European tradesmen. Individuals of any 
other description are wholly out of the 
question, as neitlier in knowledge nor in 
character, are they competent to Mt in 
judgment upon offences against morality 
or Jaw. We are disposed to think that a 
great mistake has been committed in the 
construction of this lair as applicable to 
the natives, and that to ha\c rendered 
tl^r services bcneficrally aviulohle, they 
sTOuld have been rendered cdigihle to the 
grand jury especially : in t^at situation, 
their knowledge of their own ^gLia<re, 
and what is still more valuable, their 
knowledge of their cuuntryinen, w'oiild be 
of intaluable assisUtnee to the English 
associates ; and their co-operation with a 
number of persons of the first respecta- 
bility, would convert tiie duty into an 
honour, of which they would lie fully 
sensible, and would be the most powerful 
incentive that could be olFercd to their 
feeling and maintaining a proportionate 
degree of moral and Intellectual elevation, 
llio omission, we trust, will be rectified 
as noon as opportunity may occur, as till 
then, the law is a dead letter as fur as the 
natives of India are cflected by its pro- 
visions.'* 

Oclolnr 24. 

The Xing v. ff'm. Kd. Hall, Xoht, 
Pereira, Chas, Poole and Chas, Scott , — This 
was an indictment diargirig the prisoners 
witii defrauding Messrs. I4cyburn and Co. 
auctioneers, of a quantity of wine and 
spirits, by means of a forged order, pur- 
imrting to bo signed by Major Frith. It 
did not appear what tiie prisoners w'cre ; 
they associated togetlier. The jury found 
Hall guilty, and acquitted the olliers. 

Oclober 28. 

The Xing John Anlhorty, FraticUco 
MarUnas, and Antony Fernafuiez, — This 
was aa indictment charging tlic prisoners, 
whoart Portuguese, with tiie wilful mur- 
der of an English sailor, named Wm. 
Howell, on the 2Gth September, 

The murder took place at a house of 111- 
Audev'to which the dc^sed liad resorted, 
Ha intosicated, and whilst asleep, tj|j«r 
priioiier Anthony attacked lum, and subbui" 
him witii^ knife. 

Tlie jui^found Antliony guilty, and ae- 
qnitted the two others. 

A technical ^fficu)ty 4ktuiired in ehis 
case : Uie deceased wM sttndi in Calcutta, 
bttt died in the general which was 

out of the jurisdiction ot ttie Supicme 
Ooort. 

Ike cbieC justice deferred sentence tiH 


the proper authorities^ in England could 
be consulted on the point, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TOUk OF TIIK aOVBRMOR OENCaAlM 

We extract the following particulars 
from various papers : — 

Lord Amher-t and liis family left Bar- 
rack pore on the morning uf the 5th Au- 
gust, and embarked on board the fleet 
whirli got under weigh about 9 o'Clock. 
On the 8th they w'erc off Mirznpore, as 
mentioned in our last; and on tlic Iflth 
the fleet had reached llarreli.itty, a little 
above the debnuche of the Jellinghy into 
tlic Ganges. The route was originally 
liitenclefl to be by Moorshednbad ; but that 
via .Tellingiiy was aflonvarils preferred. 
After entering into the Great Uiver from 
the Jellinghy, the course led through a 
branch of the Bliagirathi, and the boats pro- 
ceeded by w <i) of Sooty, which they passed 
on the 21st The inundatiun was most 
extensive, and the force of the current 
tremendous, hut no serious accidents oc- 
curred, and the w'lnd continued sufficiently 
strong to enable the vessel to make toler- 
able way against the stream. In conse- 
quence of the inundated state of the coun- 
try, scarcely any op|)ortuiiity offered of 
going on shore after coming to anchor. 

After being detained for several days at 
Sekii Gully, the fleet an tved at Uliagulpur 
on the evening of the 91 st, where his 
lordship remained till the 4th September. 
Gii the 6tli the foremost vessels passed 
Monghir, and rent lied Patna on the 
14th. Ill passing the rocks of Colgong, a 
pinnace of Lady AmJierst's, we understand, 
was in imminent danger, the goon break- 
ing and none of the crew being on board. 
The steer'-man, assisted by a khidmutgor, 
fortunately succeeded in leltiug go an 
anchor in time to prevent hei*being driven 
against the rocks. The only person in the 
vessel, w'e believe, was a young lad^ of hor 
ladyship's family, whose situation natutally 
excited the most lively sentiments of alarm 
ill those w ho were spectators of her danger. 
The country along tlie banks of the river, 
from Bliagulpur to Monghir, is described 
as entirely inundated, the rise of the river 
ha\ ing been this year itnprecedemly high. 
Half the town of Mongliir was under water, 
mid the famous bastion of the fort was tn tiie 
same predicament. 'Hie whole tract from 
Surajgifer to tlie foot of the' Kurru^pore 
hills was one sbefll^f water, which was the 
case with greater pprt of the lands in 
|he Dbagulphr The injury done 

to the khiiroef cttifvvilist have been very 
cxteqjMve and se^^Mxa. 

The Governer-^nend wnd Lady- Am - 
hersfeliaaded amidit an immense eon. 
course of apectahan, and proceeded to the 
resideiiee of ISir C. Befley. On the 15tii 
his Lordahtp held a levee, wbMi was at- 
tended 
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tended by all the civil and military officers 
of the station and its vicinity. On the 
J6th a durbar was held, at which most of 
the principal seminders of the province 
of Bclmr and the cliief inhabitants of 
Patna wer^ present. Honorary dresses 
were distribute to native gentlemen. AU 
though the mornings were hot, and tho 
attendance numerous, his Lordship went 
through the fatigue of both ccrcmoiffes 
without being sensibly oppressed. I^ady 
Amherst had recovered her healtii mate- 
rially since the arrival of the fleet at 
Patna, altlioii^ not sufficiently so to ap> 
pear in public. On this account no large 
station parties weie given, hut a ntime. 
rous assemblage took place daih, at the 
dwelling of the hosgitabie entertainers. 

After a stay of some days at Patna, the 
party embarked for Benares ; and after a 
tedious voyage, ouing to winds and 
currents, they arru’od at that city on the 
12th October. The Goveriioi -general and 
Lady Amherst landed in state at Fluj (diat, 
where tliey were received by the principal 
civil officers of the st<ition, and jiroceeded 
thence to the house prepaicd for their ac* 
commodati'on at Secrole, being escorted 
by a troop of the bodyguard. On tho 
day following a levee was held in the 
morning, and a drawing-room in tliceveiu 
ing, which were attended by all the civil 
and military mcmlici s of the society of 
Benares. A durbar was held on the idth. 
The inembcrs of the ro}al family resid- 
ing in the city, the sons of the lute Mirza 
Khorrem Bukht and IVlirza Siiegoftch 
Bukbt, and the Kaja of Benares, w'cre 
admitted to a private interview, preceding 
the public presentation of the pnnci|mi 
native gentlemen, the zemindars and mer. 
ebanu of the city and tiic vicinity, who 
were severally introfluced to the (loveriior- 
general by.Mr. Brooke and Mr. Surhng, 
to the number of fifty or sixty. Honorary 
dresses were conferred on tJie Baja of Be. 
nares, on Baja Jayprakas !Sinh, Zemindar 
of Bhojpui^^ Balioo Siv Narayan Sinh, Ja- 
girdar of &yidpur, (iopal ^uru^ Sinh of 
Sliahaliad, and Baboo Ham Das of Be- 
nares, on the son of H<)ja Knlisankar 
Gosal, and on the Dewaii of the Kaja of 
Benares. A khelat was also sent, in the 
usual manner, to the widow of the late 
Biawembher Pundit. 

On ibe oioniii^; of the 17th the Go- 
vemor*geneinl mtumed on board the 
boots, and fleet-^PlfpttsIng ths^ whole 
length of the dtpwlffi ».^«punible bui 
gentle breeze, the pfmjtuid in opportijkZt 
tunity of seeing ^ the greetort' 

advantage. Few plao0l.>iii Ganpetic In« 
dia offier a more pictuVe^pie er imping 
appearance than Benares firam thof^' river. 
The tmnh |h lined with an unihterrupted 
range of epacious ghgts, and erowned with 
an li|fini|ejnnmber of small temples of the 

iMM* uf/krltmamchin whSrli nrA. 


sent themselves to View in rapid' siid Vaif^ 
succession. Structures'of more bulk atid* 
^eater extent, the dwellings of opulent 
individuals or the domiciles of religious 
Orders, ocpipy the intervals between these 
lighter edifices, and the back.ground is 
filM^with 0 series of lo% Iniildin^ 
tis^ng' tier above tier, and mpped with 
every poti^ble variety of pinnaif^lu^aiMl ml- 
nitr^ Iba ‘wliole is oT my or red stobei 
divemfied by the varieg^d tints which 
time has given to tli'dr huO. The plirttirO 
is perfect, witlioiit tb^^^ddition of human 
figures: but whoa, As on the present oc- 
casion, the ghat%ahd surmounting edifices 
arc coveied^ with a dense population, 
dressed in ftie greatest possible vnrietyAof 
colour and costume, 4.11 scene occurs to 
which iVwotAd be difficult for the pencil, 
and still more so for description, to ren- 
der justice. 

After passing tho city, the fl(‘et came to 
at Rnjnnagai, on the opposite hank, at the 
palace of the Uaja, Lord niul Lady Am* 
herst having accepted an invitation tp an 
entertainment to be given there in the cveQ- 
iug, with all the splendour and display 
worthy of the occasion, and for w'hich tlm 
Baja of Benares U celebrated. The fleet 
was to resume its progress on the morning 
of the 18th, and it was expected would 
reach Allahaliad in ten or twelve days. 
Hienco the journey proceeds by land, and 
the tents were ordered to be in readiness 
by the 25tli. 

Lord Amherst had sufTered from fever 
on the voyage ; and bis lady, after leaving 
Patna, siistaiiied muchfcconveruVnce from 
the heat. Both, however, had much im- 
proved in health and streti^h nt Benares ; 
they expressed themselves highly pleased 
with their reception, and with the objects 
they saw. 

MfSSRS PALMia aVd CO., OT nvnxRAiikii. 

llic Calcutta papers contain a report of 
the proceedings at a special general meet- 
ing of the creditors "of tlie late firm of 
William Bulrner and Co., of Hyderabad, 
held at their office in that city, A|»g. 
pursuant to public notice ; {deut. Af« 
row in the chair, 'fhe statement of the 
CRiih and receipts and disbursements,, from 
8th Sept. 18S5 to 17th Aug. 1826, repre^ 
sentsthe former at 2,59,984 Hydeliibad 
rupees, and the laM* at 2, 29, .539 . leanttg 
in band .30,414 Hyderaliad rupees, 
Wsides 1,1.5,119 availahlc at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Hyderabad. 'Iha. trustm 
atfite that they are unable to reaUlfl Vie 
debts due to the firm, by raMon of ^ Ba» 
sident not baviDg rcscindafl 
iioa tnade B^dcrabad, ^ that the con- 
Imeta of the'^ honst wareevoid, oa the 
groui^' of^rim jlle|iaiHy ol the imereat 
cbargied, .notwiUrilaiiding the decisiemof 
the twelve judge# ijg Boland, ' ilmt ^he 

wptp validJ ’ ^TIia jmiiM mihliAfl* 
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tion of tb« opinions of tbe judges vould, 
they observe* be ineffectual till they were 
promiilgecl by authority of the Resident. 
TTlie trustees also complain of the instruc- 
tions sent out by the Court of Directors to 
tbe Ucsident regarding the affairs under 
trust. 

BOW BAKAR OMETlBS. 

The gay season has already commenced, 
we learn, in p^uliar quarters of the town. 
In the Bow Bazar, in the course of the last 
few days, there was a kind of Almack's-in- 
thC'East entertainment, which collected 
together all the fashionables in that di- 
rection. * 

The charming revels of the evening, it 
was underHtof>d, would coDsiia of n fancy 
dress bail and supper. At an early hour 
the way was thronged with buggies and 
pilnnkccns, and there was a wild kind of 
interest given to the scene by a beautiful 
exhibition of pugilistic excellence*, which 
took place at the foot of the staircase lend- 
ing to the ball-room. Whether this was 
intended as a part of the entertainment we 
cannot take it upon us to say. Dancing 
roinmeiiced ns soon as space couTd be 
cleared, and in tlio pauses, whether excited 
by the example of tlic pci sous alluded to or 
not, we cannot pretend to guess theie 
wore 6cver.ll brisk encounters, in which 
the side arms of nature were Hoiirishod 
with a happy union of grace nticl vigoiii. 
Altogether there was a kind of T bite 
mv thumb disposition'’ evinced by suine 
of the cavalierN present, whieh brought to 
mind the chivalric days of Uoinco and Ju- 
liet, the Capulets and Montague,. It is 
inconceivahle what a degree of uucotninoii 
spirit IS given to an cnlcrtainiiient by a lit- 
tle variety of this kind. 

At a lute hour the ladies and gentlemen 
sat down to a sumptuous supper. The 
cold beef, the beer, the gin and W'ator, the 
puncli, and the other delicacies, were ex- 
cellent, and did infinite credit to the en- 
tertainers.-— /ndta Go c. Oct. 

sun KE. 

A letter in the John HuUy dated Oct. 1 1?, 
describes a suttee w'hich took place at a 
village about forty-five miles above Cal- 
cutta. llie deceased w'os a Brahmin, se- 
venty-two years of his two wives 

(who were very old, pr^ably fifty or siitj ), 
after bathing, and walking once round 
pile (^ing too feeble to walk sct*en times, 
tlie prescribed numl)cr}, ascended tne p4p, 
and iu two minutes it was lighted by one 
of the sons of the deceased : he raised a 
about, in which the spectators joined. The 
ccrenionieH were of the kind tiBuaily ob- 
terved at these horrid scenes*. 

Rt'KJEii^T siweii. 

Wc find from the Native Papers, that 


the warlike demonstrations in Uie Puiqab 
bave led to no furtlicr results, tmd that tbe 
officers of Hunjit Sinb's army are allowed 
to repair to their respective dwellings. The 
setting in of the rains, and the swollen 
state of tlie riven of the Fnnjab, render 
military operations at tliis season impracti- 
cable, and tlic Sikh chieftain must liave 
been well aware that this would be the 
case before his troops could move ; and he 
intended merely, in all probability, to 
fnghten the Afghan governor into some 
territorial or political concessions. Tlie 
invasion of Peshawer is flow postponed 
till the commencement of the cold season ; 
but a variety of circumstances are likely to 
intervene to prevent its taking place, at 
least in the Iite-tinie of the present ruler of 
L.ihore. No further floiice occurs of the 
departure of Sha Shuja from Eudbiana, 
and the intelligence to that effect was pro- 
probahly inaccurate . — Calcutta Govt. Gaz. 
All-. 7. 

VNSIGK W'RIOIIT. 

The report of the murder of tliis officer 
in the Guile territories, stated in oiir last, 
upon the eicdit of the Hurkaru, turns out 
to be untrue. Mr. llickcttsr, the Resident 
at T.4iicknow, has expostulated with the 
editor of that paper upon the subject, in a 
letter wherein he pronounces the state- 
ment **an inrumous and cruel falsehood,'* 
anil requites an apology from the editor for 
the liigliiy disrespectful remarks towards 
the govern ment of Oude with which tbe 
Mateineiit was followid up. A letter from 
Knsigii Wright, dated at I.ucknovt, de- 
mands the cditoi's authority foi publishing 
a report calculated to occasion distress and 
anxiety to his friends in Europe. Tbe 
editor of the Hiirknru states that he de- 
rived the account from a letter from an 
officer of rank at Lucknow ; he, however, 
refuses to apologize for his remarks. 

lliese inuecuiate reports of deaths are 
extremely injurious. 

CHOWHIBGIIES TBEATHE. 

On Friday, October 27, the Sleeping 
Draught, and the Miller and hu Men, 
w'cre performed before one of the most 
brilliant and crowded audiences ever wit- 
ncs*>cd «t this theatre. The pieces were 
got up in a hurry, wiiich accounts for some 
iadures in the scenery and machinery. 
' Tlie performers wijre also mostly new to 
these boards, and ulowance must be there, 
fore made for j&ny litde defects. There 
was no great necesoity, however, for the 
charity of the houses and would bave been 
still less if (he {lerformen had made Jess 
ftvqupnt appeals to the-^proropter. The 
representative of Ponolino evidently pos- 
sesses considerable mmolic talent. On 
this occasion it was displayed in the comic 
line most especially, but it is not exclu- 
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wrely, and possibly not most decidedly 
iMimorous. 

Doctor Vmeolo is also a new performer 
of great merits and he would be a gieat 
acjfuisition to the Ghowringhee luMuds in 
this line of charac^* He has abundant 
energy and no want of humour, and bis 
persan and voice are well adapted to testy 
old men. 

GabrioltOi another debutant, hud but lit- 
tle to do, but in that little exhibited a 
humour that would turn to good account 
in a more important part. Yuhh and Hi- 
naldo were also first appearaiiccb ; tlic first 
had nothing tO say, but imitated a dumb 
roan very creditably ; and tlu* latter whs, 
wbat is much less interesting on the stage 
usually than any where else, perhaps, a 
lover— he did not seem to hate pined 
much over his passion. 

Tlio part of Bruno was in tlie hands of 
8 veteran, who we were happy to see fully 
maintained the credit of the old corps, 
again it the new recruits. To the ludies, 
we presume, we must not apply hucIi uii 
epithet as we have attached to Bnmo but 
they were not debutantes, und peifoinied 
with their usual spiiit aiul vivacity. 

Tlie Miller und his Men is so familiar to 
a Calcutta audience, that it can scarcely 
continue to be efleciivc. Incongruities of 
scenery, and tnisluipsuf inatliineiy tended 
still further to impair its efficiency on the 
occasion, and like the train at the close, it 
rather hung fire. The acting, however, 
was as good as we have ever seen it in this 
piece, and wanted nothing but scenic 
support. 

JLaW was undoubtedly the best per- 
sonation of the melo-diumn, and excited 
much merriment. Ktlmar was by the 
Pojwlino of the first piece, nnd alforded a 
favourable specimen of the versatility of 
his powers. The Court/ was a debutant. 
ClaudmC vg^as interesting, and Bavina re- 
spectable, although not quite au fait at 
lighting a train. Perhaps, however, the 
tardy explosion of this last member of the 
dram, pert. not altogether the fault 
of the exploder, and we should recom- 
mend to the managers before they repeat 
this piece, to change their powder ma- 
nufacturer. Every pistol was most ob- 
stinately mute, and the train laid for the 
mill ** wound its slow length along *' after 
the mill wab blown up. If this hud gone 
off as it ought, the same might have bee^ 
aakl of the evening's enteruumnents.— 
[Cal, Gov, Gaz.f Oct, 

BUM nuK 

We understand Ibar the repaini of the 
Pum-Duni theatre are nearly compflited, 
and that it will re-open early next 
The bouse has undergone every%scimry 
alteration and considerable improvement. 
The gallery, wbich was tbe sufajject of so 
much annoyance to the boxes, n entuely 


removed, and the pit rouch extendeif. 
Tlie theatre will cenaequently aObrd more 
accommodation than it did beforo.-^ilid., 
0c/.23.^ 

SCHOOLS roa dvaf and uvmb. 

We have been informed that it is in con- 
templation Ip form a school, attached to 
the Serampore 'College, for the deaf and 
dumb, under the immediate superinten- 
dence of one of tlie gentlemen of tint es- 
tablishmeut, who was ior years connect^ 
with the most respectable institution tn 
England for the instruction of children 
labouring under so melancholy an alRie- 
tiun. The children of natives will be in- 
stiuetcd gratuitouUy if tlieir protectors 
wisli It, and ^taught to read, write, and 
linderstatidxffrom the motion of the lips, 
we itnagiue; language, either Englisli or 
Bengalee Huik , Oct. il5, 

IMPItOVFMKNT AMONCisT TUP NATIVES. 

Tl is pleasing to obsci ve the gradual de- 
sire for impiuveinent among the respec- 
t.iliie natives of Cab iiita. It is daily he- 
> celling more up))arciit ; their intercourse 
wttifi Europeans and tlieir own good sense 
nni'^tshew the native gentlemen bow much 
inorecieditalde it is to their taste and cha- 
rucler to expend the laige fortunes which 
many of them possess in suinc more useful 
way ihnn giving gaudy naiitches, and 
gorging all wdto wish to visit them with 
the most expensive wines unci richest de- 
licacies ; and exhibiting, for the amuse- 
ment of the thankless crow'd, the fetes of 
mountebanks nnd jttgglera. Several na- 
tive gentlemen, who w'erc In the habit of 
giving an annual publjc feast at an enor- 
mous expense, have seen tlie folly of the 
practice, and wisely dUcoiitimied it ; and 
they soon found the benefit of their reso- 
lution, as they were enabled to relieve nu- 
merous fellow qreuturcs pining In lUi^treBsi, 
and adorn their native city with splendid 
buildings. Among otliera, the Bulioo 
Dwarkanulli Tagore at present is erecting 
a beautiful mansion on the Dum Dum 
road, uhder the superintendence of an able 
European architect, surrounded by gar- 
dens quite in tbe English style.— /M* 

MiyTART RBTIUKMBMT PUMD. 

A proposal for tlie formation of a fund 
of the above chxtecter has beem talked of 
at Calcutta,^ and a meeting of officers of 
'^'Ibe Bengal army was contemplated to 
y take place at tlie Town Hall, on-the Ifilh 
JMOctober. A notice to that effhet woiT in- 
serted in the public papeni, signed by the 
Adjutant-Oencral, Col. W|Ma, which 
statyd |hat the ComiiiaDder-in-ehief had 
aanctioned CjolUng of such meeting. 
The object, H was understood, was to 
raise a ^ fund by subscription to pro- 
mote the retireiiient of officers, ^ by in- 
, » Y 2 crearing 
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creasin^g tboir allowancai. Some tmsuti- 
dentaiiditif y however, teems to bave exist- 
ed an to the eanotion of Lord Combremere, 
who forbad the meeting; the project hiui 
therefore failed for tlie present. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrimln in thti Aiver. 

Srpt, J8. Brttannitt, Lamb, from the Cane, 
and Taylor, from London and the Me- 

diterranean.— 31. Emiitoun (bteafn-pnrket), from 
London —'ii. Prince Htvrnt, timiiier, from Lon- 
don.-—34. Unrrifit, (iutnrie, from Loudon.— 2r>. 
Providence, Ardlie, and H»pr, Flint, Ixith fniin 
London.— 90. tcroM, no|*uc, from London.— 37. 
Culrutta, Mcrien, from SUnkholm.— r>> t. .‘L Jhike 
of Haraoiw, fntm Loudon.— MrijHi- 

mene, Johnaoii, from iK^ndon.— IH, Utme, M.ir- 
qulSi from London.- -3U. Ana, BalderHlon, and 
t'artdtrea Caetlr, Duvey. lK)th from 1 ondon. — 31. 
tialcotm, F.yli'V , Sarah, Miller; and tlilza, Worth , 
all from London. -3 J. hhneutta. Aid ham , Ahitt^r- 
ton, Perrlval ; Uvio UajUrn, Coxwcll ; and Mur* 
iep, llalllday. all troin Loudon. 

Departui f v /rum Otlmtta* 

24. Etlzn, Miilnui. for London— Oi t. 7« 
Eujdiratre, JmciII, for I^ontlon.— M. Jm IMi*' Al- 
liance, Hunter, for Irtlc of Frame.— 21. Ptuin- 
dencr, Anilie, for Pcuung. — ^Jll. Caroline, KidMJii. 
for London. 


BIRTHS, MAURIAGBS, AND 
DEATHS. 


aiKIIlh. 


July 2. At Nunaeerahnd, the lady of CapL A. F. 
Richmond, 3.ld N.I., of anon 

10. At Nussccralmd, the lady of Major Cram- 
ihaw, of artillorv. of a son. 

94. \t Linkmm, the l.niy of J. M. SItulair. 
gav. civil engineer, of a son. 

Aut(. 2. At nuiii-Dum, the lady of Lieut. 
Twemloar, of artillery, of a hon. 

4. At Futtvghur. the lady of i'. lILickbuni, 
Kaq.. of a son. 't 

7. At Muttra, the lady of Capt. J. Jen h. fith 
rest., ot a Min. „ 'r 

P. Dumporoi Uiclady of Fdw, Phillips, Eih|.. 
aurg , nth F xtm N.I., of a son. 

— At Allahabad, the lady ^ R. M. Tilghman, 
fisq , of a son. 

10. At Patna, Mrs. J. RadclKTe, of a daughter. 

— At Ramiulsserpore. Mrs. C. Manley, ot a 
daughter. 

11. At Agra, the lady of G. Webb, Ksq , snrg. 
Itt Europ.1legt., of a daughter. 

12. Near Julalalmd, district of Furuckhabad. 
the lady of II. Uebouau. Kiq., jun., iiuligo-planler, 
of a son. 

1.1. At Jnisore, the lady of II. M. Pigou, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

15. At Popper Mhow, near Mlahabad, the lady 
of I'apl. Parlby, agent for gunpowder, of a daugh- 


— At Barrackporc, the lady of the late Alex. 
Falconer, Esq , of Dehiuherry, of u son. 

— AtJesMiro, Mrs. 1). Johnson, of^ a daughter. 
IR. At MerhamiHire. the lady of Lieut. IL Tem- 
pter, adj. "lit N.I., of u son. . 

2I)l At Patna, the lady of A. Pring]te> £s4>» 
civil service, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. G. Cvomcs, of a son and heir. 

21. Mrs. G. H. iluttmann, of a sun. 

— At Khtally, Mrs. C. Poucett. of a suiu 

— AtChandemtigore. Mm. P. Roaurt, of a soni^ 
Kk At H\iim>er|NUv, North Biindiekhund, the 

lady of M. Alnslie, Esq., of q daughter. 

^ Mrs. A. of a ton. 

A' ^ ^ipore, the lady of W. F. C)mk, 
of a daughter. ^ * 

a ******** Qardtacr, of 

of J- R. Best, Esq., dvjl service. 


Bept, 5. AiFuttyghun the lady of the Rev.'W. 
^^^^At^^FelSighur, the Capt Bnodoo, 

BucklandilVvsoo. , ^ 

. Ilk At Nagpore, the lady of R^ Jenkins, Esq., 
resident, of a daughter. . , . . ^ , 

11. At Necinuili, the lady of LleuU C. J. 
Lewes, sub-a«sl8t com. gen., of a daughter. 

— Vt llrflasore, the lady of John B«Jieri» Esq*« 

of a daughter. ^ 

— At Pumeah, the lady of B. R. Pery, Esq., of 
8 daughter. 


— Mrs. F. n. Bellew. of a d.iughtcr. 

i:i. At Moradabad, Mrs. Uomngton, of a son. 

— At Uarrackimre, the wife of Mr. A. Pinha- 
no, inerihaiit, of a son. 

— Mrs. J. Grocer, of awm. 

1 1. The lady of the Hon. J. H. Harlngton, of a 
daughter. 

— The lady of M. Gisborne, Esq., of a son. 

— At Moradabad, the lady of Dr. Alcou David- 
son, of a Min and heir. 

— Mrs. Cl. Scott, of a son. 8 

— The lady of Capt. H. Ross, 4M N.L, of a son. 

311. At Dmaporcs the lady of the Rev. C. W'lm- 
berlcy. dMrutdmplain of Allahabad, of a son. 

— At Moradalmd, the lady ot A. N. Furde, 
Esq., tivil rfcrx Ice, ot a daughter. 

— \t Moradalwd, the liu^ of Mr. Tonnochy, 
of a son and heli. 

21. The lady ot W. Linton, F’sq., of a son. 

— The lady of A. C. Seymour, F^sq , of a 
daughter. 

22. Vt Islmpore powder-works, the lady of Maj. 
Galhmay, agent for gunpowder, of a daughter. 

— At Sllhet, the lady of Lieut. F'islier, I). A. 
Q. M G., of a daughter. 

, *21. The wife of Mr. W. Spence, lI.C.'s marine, 
of nd.iughtcr. 

— 'riie lady of Edm. Molony, Esq., cull ser- 
vice, ot a son. 

— Mrs. J. Silverton, of a son. 

— Mrs. M. l>e Ilozario, of a son. 

24. At Flisaar, the lady of Capt. J. D. Parsons, 
of a daughter. 

— At Howrah, the lady of Capt. Randle, of a 
daughter. 

\t Snhurrunporc, the lady of Capt. J. IloU 
brow, of a son. 

20. Vt F'littyghur, the lady of Capt. D. Crich- 
ton, 1st FAtraN.L, ot a son. 

— Vt Mlaiuihad, the lady of W. W. Bird, Esq., 
civil sets lie, of a daughter. 

2H. At t handernagore, the lady of Qco. John- 
son, Fsq , of a son. 

— 'I'helndyof ('.Hogg, Esq., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. (,ray , of .i son. 

20 At Ciiw u|>orc, Mrs. M. C. Wiley, of a daugh- 
ter. 


— At kcebpore, the lady of Brigade Major Cur- 
rie, ot a sou. 

— At Barrackporc, the lady of Major Wm. 
Sw inton, of a daughUx. 

•» \t Howrah, the lady of Puyntz Stewart, 
Lsi] , M.l)., of a son. 

— At Chondenuigorc, Mrs. C. A. Viguiaud, of 
a daughter. 

Or'/. 1. At Burrack|>orc, the lady of Capt G. A. 
Vetih, of a son. 

2. At Allahabad, the lady of A. F. Hampton, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Garclc^n Reaih. the lady of Lieut. H. Hun- 
ter, R.N., of a daughter. 

4. At Kylat, the lady of Lieut. E. M. Blair, of 
a daughter. 

A. At Seramnore, the lady of John Drown, Esq., 
of Pirhoot, of a son. 

0. Mrs. M. J. Hopkins, of a son. 

* 8. The lady of Capt. J. Taylor, assist, com. gen., 
of a son. 


— At Chandemagorr, Mrs. C. F. Ptauiets. of a 
daughter. 

0. At Jtevelgunge, the lady of Capt Heymon, 


'13th L. Drags., oT a daughter. 

, the laofy of the Rev. W. Moore, 


— At Monghyif 
of a son. ^ 


111 . At Bomamtee factory. Nuddeah, the lady of 
E. Thomiison, Esq., of a daughter. 

— The tody of Capt H. J. Vardon, of a ion- 

— At Jenurpoia factory, Mxb. H. V. Ingato, pt 




II. At Allahabad, (ha tody of Hon. X>.R. 
Elphtestona , of a son. 

13. It 



i8«rj 




U.M SylliH, the Indy of S. SulUvea. Ek^m 
ef e cuui|diter> 

— AtJSaite RiM‘b, the ledy of J. F. Sudyti 
Eaq.» of • daughter. 

14b The lady of OapC. P. ftoy«^4Sf%e country 
•ervlce, of a dwghter. ^■^■91 

16. At Glnaeirfiore. the lady of John Hunter. 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. H. C. Watts.. of ason 

10. At Kumaul. the^ lady of Lieut. F. Angelo. 
7th Lteht Cavali^, of a son. 

18. At Patna, too lady of John Shurn. Esq., of 
asoob 

— At Barrackpore, the lad) of Lieut, and AdJ. 
Vincent, of a son. 

19. Mrs J. Thomas, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. W. Sinclair, of a daughter. 

20. Mrs II. lr\ . Twentyman, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. G. Shearwoodf -Of a son. 

21. The lady of Capt. Gavin Young, of a daugh< 
ter. 

22. Mrs. r. Cmmcllus. Jiin.» of a daughter. 

, — The lady of D. McN. Liddell, Esq.. < 
daughter. 

24. The lady of (.’apt. G. Story. Madras army, 
ot a daughter. 

25. Mrs. U’SHva. wife of Mr. Joseph D’Silva. 
late of Jessore, of a son. 

28. Mrs. Joseph Saiigny, of ason. 

29. Mrs. G. II. Gardener, of a daughter. 

31. Mrs. C. Esperanva, of a daughter. 

afAH1tlA(.ES. 

Aug'.^ At nareilly. M. (iraham. Esq., rhil 
servile, to Jane Augusta, second daughter of W. 
Cowell. Esq., cisil service 

21. John \iltui, Esij , of the Arm of Memrs. 
C’unuiung and ( o . to Jane, eldest daughter of the 
late R. Mensles, Esq., of Dabreach, Perthshire, gh 

— Francis Shephee. Fsq., of the lloiiiliay meo 
dical establishment, to Miss Kalndla Allan 

24. .\t Bumsal. Chas. Smith, Esq., civil ser- 
vice, (n Maria Jarvis, daughter of the late Isaac 
Howe. Esq. 

— At Cawnpore, Thos. Morton, Esq., to Mis. 
Burrowes. 

Sept, 13. At Hennres. Capt. R. E. ChamlicTs. 
IRh L.C., to Ellen, only ifaiigluer of 1'. \ eld. 
Esq. 

18. Mr. W. Kemp, firm of Burn and Co., to 
Miss M. Smith. 

— Mr. G. Mollis, of the Hindoo College, to 
Miss M. Lopes 

IB. Mr. M. Morrison to Miss M. A. Ward. 

19. Major .Auriol, 2d Europ. Regt., to Mrs. Ir- 
win, widow of the late Capt. John Irwhi. 

— At Derhanipore, Ens. H. Morehouse, II M.’s 
13tli Lt. Inf., to Susan, only daughter of l*etcr 
Cochrane, Esq , late senior inemuer of Mcdual 
Board of this presidency. 

21b At CawniKire, Rich. I.niighton, Esq., assist, 
•urg., to Miss E. E. I'anklcr. 

— At Azimgurh, Lieut. H. Patch. 5th Extra 
N.I., to Mrs. Stunner, relict of the Me John 
Sturmer, Esq., of Niranmbad. 

22. Mr. W. Polhill, luaist. suTvo'or, to Ann Ap- 
polonla, daughter of the late Mr. A. D'MclIo. 

23. At Benares, Lieut. J. F. Douglas, 49th 
B.N.I., toMni.C.$. Kelly. 

SlSb .At (.awnpore, Lieut. Alex. Mercer, 2d Ex- 
tra N.I., to Mrs. Mary Smith. 

— At Meerut, < apt. John Luard, H.M.'s 10th 
Lancers, to Elizabeth, second daughter of the late 
Wm. Scott, Esq., of the Hon. E. I. ('ompany’s 
■ervlce, 

26. Lieut W. S. Menteith, lat Extra N.I.. to 
Sarah Brevita, daughter of Capt. Hamilton, H.M.’s 
18th lancers. 

30. Mr. John Paternoster, to Mary Aon, eldM 
daughter of W. Bason, Esq. 

Oct. 11. At Berhampore, Dr. J. llendenoQ, 
H.M.'i (Ifth Foot, to Elittbetli, daught^ of M* 
Sheridan, Esq.. H.M.*a 13th U. Inf. 

12. Mr. John Gleeaon, of Judge Adv. Generah^ 
Departm., to Mrs. E. Lawson. 

1 V At Muttra, Mr. W. Thompioo, teiack De- 
partment, to Miss E. SlmmoiM. 

J. Rb Martin, Esq., of the Ctoveraor-OeBai) 
ral*s Body Guard, to Jane Maria, Kningest^dNiR^ 
tCTof^ late CoL John PatdoTof the BcngiA 

sS»S3I*J. De Vine, to Mrs. F. Ravfnaeroft. 
sa Mt.W. JiMkton, of the NoacoDy Sait Agmcy, 
^ MhnMary Mariack. 



28. Mr. at^^Lo BloM. to Miss S. . 

39b' At the Cathedral, Thot. Cam] 

Maria, eU^ daughter of H. J. 
kite of the DaolfCateipany'fe servlcr. 

411. The Rev, A Goode, H.C.'s ehapbdn, to(v 
rollne, youngest daughter, of T. DrlsedU, of Har- 
couft Street, Dublin, Esq. 

Nop. 3. A. R. Jackson, Esq., amliL marine surg„ 
to Margaret, second daughter of C. Patqncn, 1^., 
of the Bengal C, S. 

LeAetp, At Meerut, Capt. E. Gwatkin, den. nay* 
maiier at Meerut^ to Penelope, widow w. CanU 
ATex. Bannermuit'late assist, com. geiu>^ ' 

DFATH8. 

Jufy S5» At Nuiiseeralxal. Sqphia, the lady 
Mainr (aramshaw, of artillery. , 

2<». At Dinnpore, of apoplexy. Major Bdw. Stef* 
fonl. sen. rapt, in 1 1. M.’s 31st ViMtr, aged 39. 

Atfg'. 3. At Chowringhee, Thos. i%Ula^ Etqfk 
aged 19. 

4. At Agra, Margaret, Infent daughtef ef Mrs. 
W. CamplieU. 

I). At Cawnpore, R. Mcroor, Esq., M.D., an 
aaslsCBurg., aged 24. 


10. At Gliasmiorc, aged one year, P*rancfs. the 
son, and on the 7th Sept., ageti two years, Marlai 
the daughter of R. Rorlow, Esq., sen. collector of 
the above diHtrict. 

14. Near Kedgeree, on Itoaril the ff.C.'s pilot 
venscLHoirv Mr.J ('. Stapleton, branch 

pilot and t oinmnnder of the above vessed, agoddO. 

17. At his fesiilente in the Vrmenlan church, the 
Rev. Kalonss ArratiKin. aged alxiut 70* 

22. \t Mongbier, Matilda, infant daughter of 
Mr. T. Steele, agwl two yenrs. 

2 (». At Kiddirpore, the infant son of Mrr A. 
Ouwic. 

27. Elixa. wife of (’apt. F. Rean, of the coun- 
try aea-serv iic. 

28. At Saugor, R. MaefarUne, l^q., officiating 
asbisL surgeon. 

— %t NHg)K)of, the infant daughter of Lieut. 
W. PicoK'punt (lardiner. 

— C^t. Alex. SleWiirt, 20lh regt. N.I. aged 42. 
2!K Mr. Henry Fleming, aged 38. 

— At Benares, Lieut, (fl D. Harvey, 6lh Extra 
N.I. 

3(1. At Dooinree indigo factor)', of fever. An* 
drew Corson , Esq. 

Sry/f. 3. At Midiiapore, K. A. Alnl, Esq. 

— At Nagfioor, Kboabeth Annabclla, wife of 
Lieut. \\ . Plerrepoiit Gardiiicr, 2d Madras Europ. 
Regt., jgMl 24. 

4. (limhe river Ganges, near Allahabad, Capt. 
C. Wilson, lI.M.’s.SHb r^. 

(>. M Dinapore, of billoua fever, Maj. T. W. 
Broadbent, 22d N.I, 

— At Cawnpore, Mr. H. Dflfuin. 

7. At (fliazcenore, Maria Catherine, youngiat 
daughter of R. llarlow, Esip 
9. Lieut W. Senior, 25th regt. N.I., aged 28. 

— At Hankipore.vPatna, Mariana, eldesldaugh- 
ter of Col. 11. (Griffiths, regulating ufllcer, Shaua- 
iMd. 

18 . At Kurrisol, Wm. Miller, infant son of J. 
Shaw, Esq. 

12. Ai Chandernagore, Mons. J. B. A. Rigordy, 
aged 72. 

18. At Muttra. George Bosanquet, son of Dr. O. 
Paxton, 4lHt rcf^ N.I., aged live months. 

14. At Sulkea, John Foster, Esq., aged 02. 

15. Mr.J. Mackertlch, aged 27* , •" 

17. Opt. C. G. Hidwcll, country service, aged 30. 
lU. Mr. H. Minet, musician, aged 38. 

20. At BacrackiHire, Lieut. W. Murray, 88th N.I. 

— At Patna, Anne, second daughter of Dr. K. 
M. M. Thomson. 

2L Antony, Infantjmn and only child of the 
late Antony Dorretv^q., aged ten months. 

— At Howrah, Jes. Johnston, Esq., agol 40. 
82. At Sulkea, Capt. J. Price, 5th Extra Ilflgt.» 

and superintendent of buildings at Sullun. 

— At *Nusseerabad, Wm. Scott, Infent ion of 
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?8Capt J. W. Ingram, l«Hh N.I. 

— Rose Ann, Infant daughter 
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sa. Mn. PMiioii, wife of Me. O. H. Peanoo, 
H.C.*e Bengel Marine, ag^ 96. 

M. At JiiMttipope,X1eut. Col. c:om.lV. Lamb, 
comnamlliig 6let N.I., In hte48th year. 

— The youqgeit fott of Mr. J. M. Heritage, 
H.C.*a w*#**!!*- 

96» At Bavraekpore. Capt. tbe Hon. Wm. Su< 
ptctoD, uecond eon of Lord Le Desiiencer. and 
alao4le»catnp to the Right Hon. Lord Cmnber- 
Uermere, coinniander-bi'Chlef. 

— Sarah, wife of Mr. L. dc Laiiougerede, of 
the Calcutta police, aged 97 

98. At Huiiginnw, aged J8, 'the lady of Capt. 
Alex. Davldaoij. 13th N.I., oittlat. political agent 
north-eastern frontier. 

— Margaret, the lady of E. S. EIlis, Esq., ma- 
rine paymaster, aged 34. 

99L Mr. J. a. Pengelly, of the Ann of Pengelly, 
Mortimer, and Ca, ageil :iU. 

3(1. At Cuddaimh, Mary, the wife of J. Hay, 
Esq., aged 30. 

— Mr. John Jones, ag^ fid years. 

— At Garden Reach, X. Irisarri, E»n., aged n.*!. 

0(. 1. At llaliiiol, James Day, ilnh sun of 

CapUG. iliekt, lith N.I. 

On the river (ranges, Maria, eldest daughter 
of Lieut. C'Ol. C. J. Ihiveton. N.l. 

— • Mr. J. H. Hum, drowned while proceeding to 
fiorrarkporc, agcal 10. 

— Mr. 1'. Slieppurd, late pensioner In ll.C.'s 
marine, agedfil. 

9. Eleanor, lady of \V. Graham, E8<|., Al-G., 
Chittagong, nged;}4. 

— Thoniiis William, second son of Mr. J Sll- 
verton* age^l fi vcmts. 

:i. Joaquim (rruda, Esq., n native of the pro- 
vince of Andalusia in Sjinlii. aged 32. 

fi. The Infant son of Mr. J. (ir.iy. 

6. Mr. H. R. Stout, ll.iVs iiunitc, aged 3U. ^ 

7 . Mr. Hypolile Seige, aged .‘Mi 

0. Mr. L. Murrisson, ihlef oiliccr of riic khlp 
DamdVlarKt i^ed37- 

— latuisu (Jlcorglitiia. aged one year, third daugh- 
ter of hr. R. M. M. Thom'ion. ^ 

— At Blshenath, hi Assam, Lieut. Jaa^Craigie, 

13th N.l. ^ 

— At Colgung, near Hhniigu1|H)TC. Margaret, 
wife of the Rev. Wm. nraaer, chaplain 

8. At Rhaugulporc, James btewart. Lsip, in his 
334 year. 

10. The iiifiuit Hon of Mr. J. Silverton. 

13. Mr. T. Il'Bruyn, many years examiner In 
the Military AccouiUant's (illito, agedfiO. 

14. At Pertaiibgliur, near Neeimmh, Lieut .and 
Ac||. John Wyllie, Rain|MmT.ih Lotal n.it»agvd2U. 

— Mrs. Augusta Kinlly Hall. 

— Mrs. R. Mahert, aged 10. 

Ifi. Capt. II. W. Priohnni, of the ixnmtrv ser- 
vice, ugrd:i3. 

— At Muttra, Lieut. F. Dllxlm, :kl L.('. 

Itk At Cuttack, Rich, llecher. Esq., aged .t?. 

91. At llaii>ia»m, near Delhi, Samuel shctlord 
Watson, eldest son of Capt S. Watson, fifith regt., 
aged two yoars. 

2fi. At Ohinsurah, Mr. C. S. Yerboon. 

JW. Mr. E. Brands, an assistant at the Presidency 
Paymaster’s OAice. 

iw. At Howrah, the youngest child of Mr. C. A. 
Fenwick. 


iBahras, 

COURTS MARTIAU. 

SlAJOa FATEUSOK, 11. M.’s LIGHT 


Inst, with a view to tbe breach of a regi- 
mental order, that he had directed the as* 
sembly of a regimental court-martial for 
the trial of Private John Brown, H. M.'a 
l3th Drags., in consequence of informu- 
tion obtainecl from adjutant Husser ; where- 
as the order for the assembly of tbe said 
court, was issued^ before the information 
(falscdy said to have occasioned^ it) had 
been communicated to him ; or words to 
the same effect.'* 

2d. ** In evadirtg repeated applications 
made by me for an explanation of tlBf’ap- 
parent contradiction expresaed in tbe first 
charge." 

“ (Signed) S. Bovse, Lieut. Col.” 

II. M. ].3th Drags, ('oing. Bangalore. 

BanfiatorCi iiOth Feb, 1 82 ()« 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decisions: •— 

“ The C^)urt find the prisoner, Lieut. 
Col. PatiTMjM, H. M.*^ 13th Light Drags, 
guilty of the first charge, witii exception 
of the wold “ ialsi'ly," the mis-statement 
appearing to liiive been inadvertently, not 
wilfully, made, nor w'ns it made with a 
view to justify the breach of a regimental 
oi dor. 

^ “ 'J’liQ Court find the prisoner guilty of 
the second clmrge, viz in eiadirig repeat- 
ed .ipplications made by I ieut. (*ol. Boyse, 
C. B. for an explanation of the apparent 
contradiction expressed in the first charge^ 
such conduct being unofHcer-like and dis- 
respectful. 

** Hie Court liaving foiind the prisoner, 
I.icut. Col. l*ater8on, H. M.*s 13th Light 
Drags, guilty, ns above stated, whicli being 
ill breach of the articles of war, do sen- 
tence him, ilie said Lieut. Col. Putenon, 
to be reprimanded, in sueii manner as his 
Exc. the Com.-in-Chief may deem fit,” 

** The Court re-asseinbles, in obedience 
to orders from his Kxc. the Conimander-in. 
chief, ns conveyed in a letter from the 
Dep, Gen. U. ISI.'s force, to revise 
their foWner sentence. 

liet’iscU Ojnnion. — The Court having 
taken into mature deliberation the preced- 
ing letter of his Exc. the Commandcr-in- 
cbief, feel Uiemselves bound to adhere to 
their former opinion. 

** On tile reasons assigned by the Court; 
1 confirm the finding and the sentence. 

(Signed) ** G.T. Walker, Lieut. Gen.” 


DRAGOONS. 

ITitad Quarterst CulcuUat I9th August f 
1826.-^ At a General Court Martini, held at 
Bangalore, on tbe 3d of April, lfc26, and 
continued by adjournments to the 24 th of 
the same month, AM.J, F. Paterson, of 
U. M.’s 13th Light UFBgs., was orroigiied 
on the following chargee ; vis, ^ 

For highly unofllcer-like and disre- 
spectful^ conduct towards toe, his senior 
dIBoer, in tbe following instsnres,” ’ 

Ist, In stating, on or about the Ifith 


'J'hc reprimand which it is the Lieut. 
Gen. Sir George Walker's duty liere to 
communicate to Lieut. Col. Paterson, will, 
he hopes, admonish him to be more parti- 
cular in future, in all explanations requir- 
ed by his senior officer, and to bear alwayk 
ill mim^tbat however severe tbe terms ia 
wl\icb tliey may be addressed, it is a duty 
■r , to 

• Ueut.-CoL Pktenon's promotion to hfo |>re- 
sent ranlLwas ol&daily snnooiifiod. subfeequmtly 
to Uiesa charges bring pietetcd. 
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to the amice of bis country tha^ ho is 
fulfilling, and not to be considered an act 
of ittbservieiicy to the individuaL 

UKOT. BXaWlCK, H. M.*8 IStH UGRT 
DRAGOONS. 

At a General CourUmartial, held at 
Bangalore, on tlie lOtli of April, and 
continued by adjournment to the 2d of 
May, 1826, Lieut. George Bcruvick ; 
H I'lth Light Drags, was arraigned 
on the following charges ; viz, 

«< For conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman, in involving hims^df in 
pecuniary transactions with noff-coininis- 
sioned officers under his immediate com- 
mand, calculated to weaken the ties of 
authority and respect which are essential 
to the due preservation of military dis- 
cipline : 

** In the follow'ing instances ; viz. 

1st . — ** In having borrowed from a 
Mr. Cormack, during the month of May 
hist, through the instrumentality and upon 
the security of troop IVIajor M*Naiighton, 
11. M.*s IStli Dragoons, the sun^of 150O 
rupees, or thereabout, iii>on the plea that"* 
his commission was at stake, and under, 
taking to repay the same by staled speci- 
fied instalments within a certain period, 
which engagement he did not fulfil, hav- 
ing, at the expiration of tlie given thne, 
paid only 500 rupees, thereby rendering 
SiTjcant Major M*Naugliton responsible 
for the payment (with interest) ol the re- 
maining part of the debt, or in case of 
failure, subj'ect to the pcnnlties of the 
law. 

2d.— In having during thb month of 
September last, borrowed the sum of 2450 
rupees, or thereabouts, from the said Ser- 
jeant-Major Alexander M'Naughton, to 
purchase a house from Quarter- Master 
Minchin, which house he" falsely repre- 
sented for a considerable time as Ms own 
bmd fide property, although he had pre- 
viously stipulated, that it was immediately 
upon its purchase to become the property 
of the said Serjeant- Major M*Naugliton, 
and though upon the titlc-dceda, a le- 
tran&r thereof to Serjeant-Major 
M'Naughton is subscribed by Lieut. Ber- 
wick, dated I6tli September, 1825, the 
day following that on w'hich he purchased 
it from Quarter-Master Minchin. 

Sd.— ** In having agreed to hire the said 
house from Serjeant- Major M'Naugbtonat 
a monthly rent of tiselve pagodas, the terms 
of which agreement he haa not fulfilled, 
being now indebted Seijeant- Major 
M*Naughton, on that accouitt, itiilie lura 
of 150 rupees, or thereaboirta. ' S 

4th.— In having borroBSed,', on *dr 
about the b^inning of December last, 
from troop Seijeant-Major Richard Bax- 
ter, H. M.*6 13th Dragoons, the sum of 
1100 rupees, or thereabout, promiaiog to 


repay the same by transferring to 41efjeani 
Mijor Baxter, monthly, the surplus that 
might remain of tlie money to be received 
on account of the troop contract, afVer dU- 
charging the cost of such line articles aa 
might be provided by the Serjeartt-Mijor, 
thus renderinjg the duty of the Serjeant- 
Major inimical to his interest,, and violat- 
ing the spirit of regimental oraers. 

5th.—** In having neglected to fulfil the 
above engagement, entered into for die 
gradual liquidation of his debt to Seijeant- 
Major Baxter, and having on the contrary, 
increased the same by not paying even for 
the whole of the line articles furnished by 
tlie troop Serjeant-"Major, since the agree- 
ment was made. 

** The whole of such conduct being in 
breach of tlie articles of war nnd subver- 
sive of discipline, ns especially set fbrth 
in general orders by tlie late Commander- 
in.cl)||f in India, general the hon. Sir 
Kdwnrd Paget, G. C. B., and re-pulti- 
lisiiod at Madras on the .30th April, 1824.** 

** Upon which charges the CqiiTtcame 
to thcJbllowing decision . 

J^Mfhng — “ Tlie Court having maturely 
weighed the evidence on the prosecution, 
toj^th^with what tlie prisoner has urged 
in huNdefente, is of opinion, that he, Lieut. 
Berwick* II* M's )3th Light Dragoons, is 
guilty of die first part of the first chargcy 
vtz. in baling borrowiid from a Mr. Cor- 
mack, during the month of May last, 
through the instrumentality of troop Ser- 
jeant-Major Alex. M*Naughton, the sum 
of l.'TtX) rupees, or thereabouts, but do 
ficqiiit him of all the remaining part of 
the chtd^e. 

** The Court fully and honourably acquit 
the prisoner of the second charge. 

** The Court fully and honoiirnldy acquit 
the prisoner of the third charge. 

** Tlie Court find tlie prisoner guilty of 
tliat part of the «foiirth charge, »«., ^ In 
having borrowed, on or about thi login- 
ning of December Inst, from troop Ser- 
jeant-Major Richard Baxter, H. M.Ht 13th 
Dr^oons, the sum of 1100 rupqcs, or 
themabout, promising tO' repay the 'same 
by transferring to Serjeant-Major Baxter, 
monthly, the surplus that miglit remain of 
the money to be received on account of the 
troop contmet, after disebargiog the cost 
of such line orticles as might be provided 
by the Seijeant • Major ;* but acquit him of 
the remaining part of the fourth charge. 

TheCourtfullyntid honourably acquit 
the prisoner of the fiOh charge. 

Tlie Court acqdit the prisoner of un- 
gentleman-likc ^conduct ; but having 
found him guilty, as above stated, which 
condiictbeing qubecondng an oflScer, sttfl- 
^ versive of disripliine, ' a^ in breach of 
tlie articles of war, do aedtenee him, tbe 
said Lieut, Berwick, HL ff.'s IStli Dra- 
goons, to Icwroneatap, by being placed 
immediaiifiy below the lieutenant whe^ at 
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thiis date otondfl'iieRt to him in the list of 
officers of H.M.*s ISth Dragoons. 

Revised finding , — The court having re- 
Oisembled for the purpose of revising their 
finding and sentence, if there should ap- 
pear grounds for so doing, in obedience 
to the orders of hU Kxc. the Commander- 
in-chief, ns conveyed in the Dep. Adj. 
Gen.*8 letter of tlie 24th April last, do, 
after mature deliberation, abide by their 
former opinion on the first cltarge. 

<< The Court acquit the prisoner of the 
second charge. 

** The Court abide by their former opi- 
nion on the third charge. 

“ The Court abide by their former opi- 
nion on tlmdoiirili charge. 

** The Court fully acquit the prisoner of 
the fifth charge. 

The Court ticqiiit the prisoner of un- 
gcntlemnn-lfkc conduct, but having 
found him guilty, ns above stated,'^ Inch 
conduct being unliecoining an officer, sub. 
versivc of discipline, and in breach of the 
articles4<»f Mar, do honteiice him, the said 
Lieut. BerM’ick, H. ]M.*s I.Uli niagoons, 
to lose one step, by being placed iinmedi. 
atcly below tlie^ lieutenant who,^t ]|lns 
date, stands next to bun in the list of 
oflicera of II, M ’s 13tli Diagoons.” - 

'Die finding and sentence of tlic court 
(as on the lust page) is hereby confirmed. 

(Signed) “ (J. T. VVixiKKU,** 
Lieutenant-General. 

I.1KUT. cor., »OYS1<, if M. ]3tll LIGHT 
DHAOOONs. 

At • General Court* Martini, held at 
Bangalore on the 2.5th of April 1826, and 
continued by adjournments to the $}th of 
May following, Lieiit.-Col. Boyse, I3ili 
Light Drags., comtiiandillg the canton- 
ment of Bangalore, was arraigned on the 
following charge, prcfcired against him 
by Major- Gen. Sir Thcophilus Prit/lcr, 
K.C.B. commanding the Mysore di\ision 
of the army. 

** For disrespect to me, as the officer 
commanding the division, in treating my 
ciders with contempt, by issuing a regi- 
mcntal order, beaiing date 7tli Feb. 182(), 
in direct opposition to the instructions 
conveyed to him personalty l>y%ne on that 
day, before the command mg officer and 
officers of H. M.'s I3tli Drags., assem- 
bled for that purpose, and in coinmuni- 
cating the same through the Adjutant of 
the 13th Drags., in direct and immciliatc 
disobedience of those tny, orders." 

** Such conduct on the part of Lieut. - 
Col. Boys© being unbecoming bis clia- 
niccer as nii officer, prejudicial to His Ma- 
je.sty*a service, and subversive of all order, 
and military regulation and discipline. 

(Sispied) Tubo. PiuTWtH, Maj.-Gcn. 

Commanding Mysore llivision." 

q foir, 15 M 4aei^XBS 6, 


Upon winch charge the court came to 
the following decision 

OjniaoH. ** The Court, having taken 
into mature consideration the evidence on 
the prosecution, together with what Lieut - 
Col. Boyse, C. B., has adduced in his 
defence, is of opinion, tliai lie, Lieut. -Col. 
Boyse, C. B., H. M.*s 13th Light Drags., 
is not guilty of the crime laid to his charge, 
and do therefore most fully and most 
honourably acquit him of all and every part 
thereof." 

The above finding and sentence is con- 
firmed. 

(Signed) G. T. Walker, Lieut.- Gen. 

[We are compelled to omit the remarks 
of Gen. Walker on these proceedings, 
owing to their length, but wc subjoin 
those by the Cummander-in- Chief.] 

UemarU by the liitiht Hon, the Comtnan- 
dar-in-Chufi 

The Right Hon the Commander-in- 
Chiefin India connot promiiigato to this 
army the proceedings of the foregoing 
general Courts- Martial, without expres- 
sing liisfull conciirience in all the remarjes 
made upon them by llis Kxc. Sir G. 
Walker, and which he has inconsequence, 
published for general information. 

The state of relaxed discipline into which 
II. M.'s I3tli Idght Diags. has been per^ 
inittrd lo lap'tc, owing to the iin military 
dissentions of the senior officei<>, is truly 
deplorable, and aftei a very attentixe cori- 
sidoratioii of the subject the Commander- 
in-chief is sorry to be obliged to observe, 
tli.'it the decisions of the court now under 
notice, are not calculated either to re-esta- 
blish order in the corps or support the 
proud lioiiour of the army. 

The subject, ns regards the individual 
officers w ho have been l|rpLight to trwl, is 
of so serious a natuie, tliat llis Lordship 
will lefei it for the decision of superior 
authority, tuisiing that, in the mean tune, 
a muteriul benefit will be deriveil from the 
measures which ha\c been adopted by the 
Commander-in-chicf of the Madras pre- 
sideucy, for the restoration of discipline 
and order. 

The general orders of tliis army, espe- 
cially those relating to the trial of an offi- 
cer at Boxar, by the late Commander-in- 
chief, and fdrtiiclding an officer borrowing 
money from a Non -commissioned officer 
or soldier, are so explicit, *80 consonant 
writli the feelings of an officer and a gen- 
tleman, and so perfectly in accordance 
with justice and common sense, that bis 
^rdship would have supposed the neces- 
sity for oflering any fuitlier remarks on 
llte'sulyect could never have occurred. It 
appears, however, that a Court-Martial 
has been convent, entertaining different 
sentiments, and attending to wliat at cen- 
sidered the law of a part of tlie question, 
has given a judgment apparently without 
attention to the principle and Rubatimce of 
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tbecham which wai under ha considera- 
tion. £Wut. Berwidc was found guilty 
of having borrowed two distinct turns of 
nMhiey ftom or through the instrumeutality 
of two non-comtnitaioned officers^ of tlie 
corps, ono of them the SeijesntwMiyor of 
the troop under his Immediate ceramand ; 
upon these grave and penal oflences an 
ndequate sentence should have been passed ; 
— 4lie other points on which be was ac- 
quitted, were immaterial, and by no means 
affected the substance of the diarges. 

It^has caused serious concern to tlie 
Commander-in-chief to learn, that a 
system of Imrrowing money from non. 
coinnussioned officers could exist among 
the officeirs of any corps, anff he mow 
desires tliat the officer commanding tlie 
13th Light Drags, will adopt measures 
for tlie future prevention of so disgraceful 
a practice. 

It is tlic pecoHar province of the Presi- 
dent of a Court-Martial to attend to ihe 
nature of the evidence which may be 
brouglit before it, and prevent the intro- 
duction of matter foreign to the subject 
under investigation Had this duty been 
attended to in tlie present cuae, much 
unnecessary labour would have been 
spared, and the minds of the members of 
the court could not have been diverted 
from the subject of their inquiry. 

As the dissentions amongst the officers 
of Che 1.3th Light Drags., appear *to have, 
in some measure, originated front the 
relative situations of an officer coinmandtog 
a station where his regiment is quartdm, 
and the officer in the immediate command 
of the corps, * not having been cleiiily 
understood, the Commander-in-chief takes 
the opportunity of" publishing his senti- 
ments on the matter, and desires that 
they may in future be considered as tiic 
standing order ofithis army. 

The senior officer of a coipo, on lieing 


opinion exist upon audi points, it must be 
especially reported hr the decision of the 
Commander^tn-cbiel^ or stated on t^ 
body of tlie return which is required 
periodically from the officer commanding 
the regiment 

H. M.*s .^regulations stronglv enjoin 
unanimity and good understanding U> l>e 
maintained amongst the officers of a dorps : 
these feelings are essentially requisite in 
tlie superior officers, and where they exist, 
no difficulty can arise in Carrying on the 
duties of the Ihlative situations now al- 
luded to. Courtesy will induce the junior 
to consult with the senior on all important 
matters connected with the regiment; 
whilst the senior, ||K)Ugh freely giving his 
opinioq, will see the necessity and justice 
of leaving unshackled the junior, who is 
in^viduttliy responsible for the discipline 
BwW good order of the corps even should 
a diiVerence of opinion arise on the altera- 
tion lllr a standing order, which cither may 
consider of importance^ an early reference 
to the fleeision of the general officer com- 
manding the district will decide the pidnt 
without any breach of good fedlng or 
muj^l confidence. 

^le^iegoing order is 40 be entered iu 
the general order books, and read at the 
heacFof every leglincnt Ui 11. M.*s service 
in India. 

By order of tlie Commandcr-ia*cfaief, 
“ A. Macdonald, 

Adj.-Gcn. H. M.*s Forces in India. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Aufir, 31 . Mr. Robert Bayard, collector and 
magialrate of Rajahmiinctry, ^ 

Mr. It. Gardiner, ditto of Vimgapatam, 

Mr. W. 11. Babington, reftistcr to Zlllah Court 
of Salem. 

Sfipt, ^8. Mr. ilkJPreuncn, master attendant at 
TcUlchcrry. 


appointed to command a station, must 
give up entuorly the command of his regt-^ 
ment, and Worn that time he will not, as 
regaids its interior economy, consider it as 
more especially under his superintendence 
than any other corjis in the cantonment. 

The officer who succeeds to the com- 
mand of tbe corps will be held responsible, 
in all respects, for its appcurance, good 
conduct and discipline. The full powers 
of the commanding officer devolve upon 
him with the exception of altering any of 
tbe standing orders or known establislied 
practices of tip regiment, for which, by ^ 
H. M.'s rcgu&Uo^ he must obtain the 
sanction of Uie&nior and permanent com- 
numding offices. 

The officer eommanding thuv^nif 
should invariably consult the Unior 
resjpecting the officeiSi to be reoodiitoenM 
tepromofion or exchange, and especially 
on the appointment of an officer, to the 
Admluiieyt ibould any differiloe of 
AAiie Jeum. Vol. XXIII. No. 1S6. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS^ 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort Sf. Cmrf^, Julj/ 2tt, !«*«.— Capt. W. J. 
Buttjrworth, .SlUh N.I., to bs sulst. In mast. 

S en.Tdeiurt., v. Highinoor.— Cspt. W. u. Rage, 
mh N.I., to act as wnlit. in ditto until xetum of 
Copt. ButtcrworUi from foreign lervlce. 

Hijle Corps. Lieut. C. F. Lisrdst, UUi V«Li_to 
be a^., V. TroUoiw permitted^to xetuva th sn- 
ropo. 

2d Europ. hgt, Lieut. H. F. Bstker to be qo. 
xnasu ami paym., v. Puget prom. 

4My.L Lieut. E. C. Manning to beadihi v. 
Clartdge prom. 

I JfiJimtry. Fen. Maj. W. Jolllc, from 4th N.L, 
tobelieut. col., v. Pepper dec. 

Ath N.J. Sen. Capt. Baker to roal^ SwL 
Lieut. Bnv. Capt. T. WaUmt to te capt, aiul 
Sen. Enfc W. A. Miller^ to be lieut. In sue. to 
Jollfe prom. 

Mewn. F. Ifamllum and T« L. Ptaee idmlttail 
to Inf., andprom. tp epslgna 
Aufr, J.--C 0 I. T. Soles, of ^tafik^laoect on staff 
of acmy.j|XJFort St. OeernspABui appointed to 
commsaffl^od Dhtflets, w Ucsrltt Oee. 


Col. A. II. 
nhsdSufistd. 
3 Z* 
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Lieut Cot Com* C* Doacon, 40th N.I., to com- 
mand Nattpov^^ulurid. Fofce. v. Macdowell. 

Lieut CoJ. Com. T. Pollok. JBd N.I., to com- 
mand Light Field Dlv. oT Hyderabad bubeld. 
Force btJaulnah, v. Deacon. 

Lieut Cot Com. J. Welnh, 41-t N,I„ to com- 
tniuid field force In Dooab« v. Pollok. 

Lieut. Col. Com. J. D. GreeiilUH, Mth L-fj, to 
command Travnncore huboid. Forte, v. Welsh. 

Llout. Col. Cbm. E. llnardman, 45th N.I., to 
command jireiildency cantonment ▼. Oreenhlll. 

Cnpt J. Sinclair, )Hlth hT.l.. to command let 
bat. pioneen* v. Crowe doc. 

m //.r. Sen. Cornet C. C. Cottrell to be lleut, 

V. Shalrp Invalided. 

4.Wft IV. I. Sen, Ena. W. R. 4. Frecm.in to be 
lieiitf V. WUtbrd dec. 

Capt J. I/w, 17th N.I., to lie political agent at 
Jyopore, frtnn i)th June Itlid. 

Auff. N.I. Sen. Ciia. J. llayiic to be 

lleut, V. altephenaond ec. 

Head-QHorterit, Auk. R, — Ena. A. M. 
M*Cully to do duty with .*l5th N I. 

AuK‘ 0.— MaJ. Tien. J. Dlchton rcmove<l from 
lUh to 33d N.l.. and Llout. Col. ('om. T. Stewart 
(late prom.) po«tc<l to 11th N.l. '' 

Hamowltanh o/Lleut.QilM. of Infantry. 

E. W. .Snow from 23(1 to 1st N.l. A. Andrews 
from 45th to 4i)th do. B. 1). Parlliy from .'ttJth to 
loth da G. Cadoll from tfth to 2.‘id da G. L. 
Waliab from .ISth to 33d cla II. W. Sale trom 
doth to 35th do. 11. W. liee from 10th to 11th do. 

R. West from 15th to dTith do. G. Jackson from 
fiOth to «32d da H. A. Purchas from 17th to .3llih 
do. J. Wight from 37th to 4th do. J. Wahab 
fVom 3M to .34t)i do. A. Grant from 4tli to '37th 
do. A. Balmain frmn 1st to 30th do. G. M. Steunrt 
(late prom.) postedT to 17th do. M. (’uobon (late 
prom.) to (ith do. W. Jolllc (lute prom.) to 15th 
da 

Fort 8t. Oeorge, Auk* d* PogttnK* of Field 
<!/ Inmlid ^.••tahUnhment. LU'Ut. Col J. 
I^xon to ('arnatic Kurop. Vet. lluCR Ideut. Col. 

S. Taynton to 1st Nat. Vet. But.; Lieut ('ol 
•f. Hiuil«W(kid to 2d do. ; Ma) J. SniipMm to Jd 
da I Lieut. (\>l. C. Maiideville to 4th do. 

11.— Lieut. Col \rmHtrong, ll.M.’s Royal 
Regt., to command at Bangalore. 

ItithN.l* Sen, Eiis. 11. Green to be lleut., v. 
MUnedec. 

43d NVJ. Sen. Ens. T. Sharp to be lleut., v. 
Mtkir dec. 

Aug. 15.— CapL C. O. Alves, lOth N.L, to re- 
sume Ills app. of maj. of brigade in centre div. of 
army. 

Mr. T. P. Walsh admitted ^Mlbf., and prom, to 
enalgn. 

Aug. 22. Cant. T. K. Llmond, 3d L.C.. to be 
jaym. to Hyderabad Subsid. Force, v. Browne 

Capt W. Williamson, 3d Lt, Inf., to be |Hiym. 
In Ceded Districts, v. Baker prom. 

Ideut. H. Power, a2d N.I., to be 2d assist, to 
mil. auditor gen. 

Capt H. Mitchell, 6th N.L, to act as paym. to 
Light Field Dlv. of Hyderabad Subsid. Force at 
Jaulnah, during absence of Capt Laurla 
At^. 26.— drfi/letw. Sen. Mid- ^ M. Burton to 
w lleut coL, V. Mackintosh reW Sen. Capt J. 

to he v. WUkInaon dec. ; Sen. itt- 
Zdeut W. S. Hole to becapt, v, Lewis dec. 

dtkL,C* Sea. Lieut. G. Sandyi to he cai>t, and 
Sn. Oomst J. Oakely to be lleut, v. Balmain ret. 

1st ihirop.J^. Sen. Lieut. R. J. I'hnrlton to* 
be capt., and Sen. Ens. F. U. Hopper 10 belleut^ 
V. Fenwick retired. 

46r5 N.L Sen. Ens. J. Benwell to be lleut, v. 
Mayo retired. 

Cn4er«arfmlrff«f. Messrs. l^R. Hunter and 11. 
Moiitopmery to artiL, and prom, to 2d.Ueuts.— 

son, D. Haym, K. Ckicdon, G. Pinnock. T. W. 

** j.ac.nnM. p.mt&orkSoS; 


[AntiL, 

and F. W. Humphreys, to inf., and prom* to en- 
signs. 

nead‘Quarter», Aug. n.-^Poatingo to ArtWtrp. 
2d-I.leuliu H. Rumsey to 8d bat. ; A. Bfodnall to 
2d bat.; H. H. Mortuner. Q. Balfour, and W. K. 
Lloyd to 3d bat. 

Aug.lR^Fne. T. D. Roberts removed from 
.3Qth to 36th N.L. and T. W. Jones trom 11th 
N.l. to iBt Europ. Regt 
Aug. 16.— Aisliit.surg. J. Kelman removed ftom 
27th, and potted to 36th N.l. 

^Eno. M. G. Congdon removed from 2d to 46th 

Aug. 23.— Re-posffows and Poatinga of Coruefa. 
E. A. HumllVeys to 8tn L.C. J. WnisUer, 6th do. 
H. Fraser. 5th do. J. K. Macdonald, nth do. P. 
T. Cheriw, 4th do. P. F. French, Cth da C. C. 
Ferrers, 7th do. J. M. Macdonald 5th da 
Re-ijoatiuga and PoaHnga of KnAgna. W. 11 
Yarde to 2d Europ. Regt. C. W. Burdett, 4lst 
N.l. J. BTower, 26th do. H. HarrlMt, 3!Hh do. 
J. A. Macartney. 30th do. A. Barker, 33d do. 
W. Buckley, lUth da J. H. Roblcy, 4.3d do. W. 
Fyfe. 45th do. D. Ulrlcy, 27th do H. Pritchard, 
Utn (lo. 1 1. A. Kennedy, 14th do. A. B. John- 
ston, 4(jth do. H. Taylor 11th do. T. L. Place, 
44tli do. F. Hamilton, 2d Europ. Regt. Jos. 
Martyr, 36th N.L John Wilklnaon, .35th da C. 
11. Warren, 2.'>thdo. T. M'Ooun, Gth da A. M. 
Anally, 23th do. T. W. Cooke, 23d do. J. E. 
H^hes. 47th do. T H. Hull, 1st Europ. Regt. 
W. G. Varde, 3d or P. L. I. R. Gordon, .37th 
N.l. E. Hughes, 30th do. J. C. Fortescue, 1st 
da T. H, Wooohousc, 26tli do. C. W. W'alkcr, 
39th do. A. Heywood, 15th do. D. Hayes, Sllth 
da J. Thomson, 5th do. T. Back, 2d Ulo. H. 
firadstreet, 33d (lo. W. H. Dearsly, IHUi da J. 
Y. Wilkinson. 9th do. T. J. Ry ves, 4.3d da H* 
Wilson, .3l8t do. P. Penny, 7th do. H. O. Mar- 
shall, 42d da J, W. Nixon, 17th do. J. E. Glynn, 
4th (lo. G. A. Tulloch, 4.'»th do. C. A. Dutlcnr, 
21st do. N. Spence, 24th do. J. M. Madden, 27th 
do. J. Wright, PHh do. J. S. Gict'iiwcll, 4nth 
do. W'. N. Fortescue. nth do. K. L. Durant, 
2nth do. 11. Pogson, 22(1 do. H. B. Dardls, 1.3th 
do. J. Cannan, 14th do. W. H Pigott, 46th da 
li. J. Willms, ,3()th do. 11. Rose, 5nth da 
A^* — PiNttiuga of Conn ta and Etnttgns. Cor- 

net R. Taylor to 2(1 L.C.— Kiwigns A*'. M. Klnloch 
to .34th or C.L.I. G. Pinnock, I2th N.L J. O. 
C. Farran, lUh do. T. W. Steele, 40th do. F. 
W. Huiiiplireys, 44th do. F.*Gray, 2d Europ. 
Regt. 

J.ieut. E. Amsinck removed from Ist to 2(1 bri- 
gade horse artillery, and Lieut. A. G. Hyslopfrom 
2d to Ist brigade (lltto. 

Aug. 28.— Cbmer* and Enatgna appointed to Oo 
duty. Cornett H. S. Waterss^and B. S. Sullivan, 
with 3d I4.C.— Ensigns J. S. Moore with 2d Extra 
Hegt. W. Cantls, 6th N.l. J. Stewart, 42d da 
T. $. Wilson, 2d Extra Regt. F. Gottreux, 6th 
N.l. O. Rende, 42(1 da E. W. Kenworthy, A. 
-♦S. Gore, P. A. S. Powys, and J. Hniptbome, 2d 
Extra Regt. J. Halpm and O. Halpm 36th N.l. 
Jackson, 2d Extra Regt 
Aug, 31.— Remotviif. Lleut. J. T. Ashton from 
8d todth bat. ortll. ; Surg. J. T. Conran fnmi 7th 
L.C. to 2d N.L, and Surg. K. Ncllson fkom lattCT 
to former 1 Ens. T. W. Steele from 4i6th to ]6Ui 

Sept, 2^Bmeeala, Ens. F. Gray from 2d Europ. 
Rm to a5th N.l. I Eos. Q. A. Tulloch. Arom4^ 
to 39d N.l t C^pni. J. M. Macdonald from 5th to 
Ist L.C. t Knm J. M. Madden from 27th to 46d 
N.L ; Ens. R. Bradstreet from 33d to 37th ditto : 
Eni. J. Wright from 19th to5th ditta 

Fort St. George, Aug. 29. — Gu/efr admitted. 
Memrs. B. S. Sullivan, H. S. Waters, and L. 
Moore to cav., and prooK to comets.— Messrs. G. 
Reade, E. VV. Ken worthy, A. S. Gore, P. A. S. 
Powys, J, Stewart, J. Kamvthorfie, J. S. Moore. 
W. Cantls, F. Gottreux. T. S. Wilson, J. Hal- 
pm, H. Jackson and G. Halpln, to ML, and pram. 
toeuslEDs. « 

Capt J. HowJson, 6th N.U le-admlttcd on o- 
tob. 

Lleut T. Mathlaa, 14th N.L, to havt lank of 
brav. c*pt from 2401 Aug. 

MeiM. W. Bultmnd A. MttUngmiitalttMlm 
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.. *««' ^'on*' P* A. Walker to be 

lleut., V. ThwalCea dec. 

iBth S.I. Sen. Lieut. J. F^clrre■t to becapt, and 
Sen. Lna. F. L. NIcolay to beUeut.* v. Cocke dec. 

Mr. D. U. btoveiMonadmlttcd to inf.* and pwm. 
to eiuJgn. 

fepf. 5 — Capt. F. B. Qoveton, 4th L.C., to be 
aide dc-camp to Oen. Sir Jonn Ouvetoni com- 
manding centre dlv. of amiy. 

Kns. R. Taylc^ of inf., traiufened tocav«, and 
prom, to cornet.^ ^ 


^*5— 0«teb» admitted, Mema. H. W- Wood, 
C. M. Hacleano. J. 1). P. 0«>leUl. J. R. Grow, 
Lang, H. S. Kennedy, 
Mid .J. O. M'Nab, to Inf., and prom, to enMlgufi.~- 
Mr. J. Ladd m an anbLeurg., and apiK to do duty 
umler gar. surg. of FPrt St. George, 

12.— y,I, Sai. Kns. C. O. Backhouse 
to tie HeuL, v. Sparrow d^. 

Lieut, ri. Oarstm, ad L.f'., pormitted (ophue 
Ills Horyjcea at duiMinal of resident at i^ yderubad. 


A ITcmr STATION TO THE AHMY. 

Me-t St. iienr/ff. Sept. 15, Iliad. — lucunfonuity 
wuh instructions recehed from the lion, the ('mirt 
ol Directors authorizing the addition of two regi- 
ments of Native Infantry to the regular cstAhli^- 
ineiit^ of the army of Fort St. (,eorge, lion, 
the Go\ cnior in < 'ouiirli is pleased to tfKet that 
the 1st Olid ad Kxtra regts. of N.I. shall be formed 
bito the dist and aad regts. of Native Infantry res- 
pectively. ^ 

The Governor In Council lioa resolved that the 
commissions of the European offlcenjircHnoCed for 
this augroentotion shall bear dateHtom the 8th 
Instant,^ and that the transfer of officers to the 
new regiments bhail lie regulated by the army rank 
111 conformity with theregula ions adopted by the 
Government at Fort William with regard to aug- 
mentations of the army of that nreslomcy. 

7'he following promotions and removals arc or- 
dered occoidingly. 

All casualties which may have occurred prior to 
the 8th Inst., but of which no offiiial leiKin has 
yet been rccei\edat the Adj. Gonerars OffiLe, will 
be consiilered as afTccting officers in thnoetegl- 
meijts only to which th^ have been removed 
without reference to their former corps. 

Native In/aHtrp. 

To lie Cole. Commamtant. Sen. LfeUL Cols. 
A. Fair and W. C. Fraser, to complete estab. 

To be Lieut, Col*!. Sen. hLijs. S. S, (ainimer, 
from^th N.I.. V. Fair prom. , 11. Downes, from 
21st do., V. Fraser prom.; J. Green, from 24tb 
do., to complclc estah. ; T. King, from 27th do., 
to complete estab. 

45th Re/rf, Sen. Capt. W. Godley to to maj.. 
Sen. Lieut. (Br. Capt.) J. Macdonald to be capu, 
and Sen. Ens. J. J. M. Anderson to be Ulut., iiL 
sue. toGumraerproin. ^ 

81*t Refit. Sen. Capt. J. Stewart to bemaj., Sen. 
Lieut. G. Gray to be capt., and Sen. Ens. D. H. 
Considine to oc lieuL, m sue. to Downes prom. 

24rA Regt. Sen. Capt. J. Morgan to blNiie}., 
Sen. Lieut. (Br. t'apu) O. Hutchuison to be capu, 
Tnd Sen. Eos. J. Gordon to be lieut,, in sue. to 
£reen inoro, 

27XA Regt, Sen. Capt II. Munn to be maj.. Sen. 
Lhjut. (Br. Capt.) H. Bei'an to be capt., and .Sen. 
Ens. H. Vanderaee to be lieut, in sue. to King 
prom. * 


Sen. Ens. S, Oemrd to belieut.. v. Newionenxeiii. 
to52dregt 

24IA R«gc. Sen. Lieut. (Br. Capt) C. Sinclair to 
be capt., and Sen. E. W. Snow to be UeuL. v. 
Steele ran. to Alst ri>gt 

83<t Regt. Sen. LleuLJ^Br. Copt) C. H. Gil^ to 
be capt., and Sen. Ens. W. lloaunumt to be Iwut., 
V. Cameron rom. to 8id legL 
Ith Regt., Sen. Lieut (Br. ran|| A. Ilcndrie to 
be capt. mSto* £ns..l. S.EHM'^tobell^t, v. 
lUtchins rera. to'Slsi regt 

Rftjrf. Sen. Lieut J. Metcaltb to be capt, 
and Sen. Ens. T. J. Plsbetto be Ucut, y. Giant 
rem. to 52d regt. 

.lOtA Regt. Sen. Ens. J. Jdnei to be Ueut, v. 
Wheeler rem. to 5|st regt 
2.1fA Rvgt. .Sen. Ens. W. Biddle to be limit, v. 
Pace rem. to />2d regt 

48th Htigt. hen. Ens. C. Pickering to be Ueut., 
V. lloddoley rem. ti .list regt. 

SM Regt. Sen. Ens. C. A. Cosby to be Ueut, v. 
0*l)oU roni. to 5Jd regt 

.'KVA Rrgt. Sen. Ent. G. P. Valiancy to bo Ueut, 
V. Barton rem. to .'Bst regt. 

44fA Regt. Sen. Ens. R. GUI to be Ueut., v. 
M^CBlIy ri'tu. to A2d regt. 

:i.Wt Rf’gt. Sen. Ens. J. C. Rouldorson to bo 
lieut., V. Dowell rein, to .'>lst regt. 

Regt. Sen. Ens. \V. C. M*l,cud to be limit, 
V. DeAiie rein, to .'>Jd regt. 

4tUh Regt. Sen. Eiis.,J. Thomas to be Ueut, v. 
Seddoii rem. loAlst regt 
•JidRegt. Sen. Ens. G. Gibson to be 'Ueut, v. 
Gllby ran. to A2d regt. 

UM Regt. Sen. Ens. P. Wilkie to be Uottt, T- 
Hitchens rem. to filst regt. 

:i6tA Kl^. Sen. Eiw. R. H. Robertson to be 
UiHit., \. Musgrave rein, to 52d regt. 

47tA Regt, Sen. Ens. F. Ensor to be Ueut, v. 
Panton rem. to 51st regt. 

sntA Regt. ben. Ens. E. J. Gascoigne to be Ueut, 
V. Oaillie reijk to 52d regt. 

37tA Rc^f. sen. Ens. E. J. Simpson to be Ueut, 
V. Wright rem. to 51st regt. 

48fA Regt. ben. Ens. P. MelUsh to be Ueut, T. 
Bower rem. to 52d rt‘gl. 

noth Regt. Sen. Ens. J. Dickson to be Ueut, v. 
llamund rem. to 51st regt 
fJth Regt. Sen. Ens. C. J. Cole to be Ueuli, v. 
Oarke rcnBllo 52d regt , 

2ikA Regt. .Sen. Ens. G. A. Smith tobelieut, v. 
Mackinliiy rem. to 51sl regt 
, I5th Regt. Son. Ens. J. G. Deck to be lieut, v. 
Harris rem. to .^i2fl regt 

45tA Regt. Sendpns. W. Fyfc to be lieut, v. 
Thomas rein, to .Wit regt. 

The following officfArsare posted to tlie Slat and 
52d Regiments N.L 

5UtRrgt. Maj. A. Maclarcn from 6th 
C'apts. It Hunter from 4th N.I. J. Leighton from 
27tn do. S. W. Steele from 24th do* B, It Hlt- 
cniiis from 7th do. F. II. M. Wheeler from 9(lth 
do.— Lieu ts. ('. I^addcley from 4inh N.I. T* R. 
Bart(m from .‘Kkirao. R. Dowell from ,15th do. 
J. H. beddon from 45th do. H. T. Illtchins fioiR 
19th do. T. Fanton from 47th do. H. Wtl^t 
from 87th do. G. Ilaninod from 50th dOk W. 8. 
Mackinlay front 26th do. J. Thomas from 4IMh 
dev-Ensiffm JK. Power flrom S4Ch N,L W. E. 
Lockhart rropimh do. E, Uashor ftoindOUi do. 
J. M. Maddon ftom 4j)d do. 


0th Regt. Sen. Lieut (BV. Capt) G. Lee to be 
rapt, and Sen. Eiis.G. de Blaquiere tobrUeut, 
. Maebuneo prom. In 5ltt regt 
12fft Regt. Sen. Lletit (Br. Capt) R. Shedden to 
becapt. aiidSciikEns.G* SLHowatt to boUeut, 
Fenwick prom. In 5ed regt 
4m Regt, Sen. l.leut (Br. Capt.) C. St J* Grant 
to becapt, and ben. Ens. W. C. QRxumj to Im 
Ueut, V. Hunter rem. to 5Ut regt 
4Dr Regt, Seo. Lieut (Br. C»t> A. Moppir^ 
tobecMl, andbeD.Ens. W.|l;L.Ev«l|m tPto 
Ueut, V. Leggatt rem. to52d regt. ^ 

Vm JML Sen. Ueut E. A. H'Cgr^to be 
capt. and Sen. Eos. A. Cuppage to be Uttt, ▼. 
JUmgnion lem. to51st regt ^ 

Sh Regt, Ben. Limit A. Fraser to be capt, and 


59d Regt. Maj. R. Fenwick from ISth N.I.— 
Capts. G. Leggatt from 4lBt N.I. C. Newman 
ftom 45th do. i. Cameron frogufBd do. C.>t 
GnAt from 4th do. W. N. Pace from SSih dm 
— LteK. R. D. O'DeU from 25th N.I. ; A. M*Cel- 

S from 44th do. J, Deane from W. B. 

Ilby tram 3Sd do. J. F, Musmove ftom astll do. 
G. A. BoiUie ftom 30th do.^ H. Bower ftom hath 
do. T.A.Clarkefrom4)thda U.L.i|ii^6te 
J8th dA W. Fyfe from 49th do^Mgm ^ 
BaylcsrnmMMthN.I. R. H. tatt do. 

T. P. Walsh from 16tb do. J. WggBlftmidthdO. 


T. P. Walsh from 16tb do. J. 

The 3d Extra wUlhif 
ed the Ist/taml thaH^^ha M 


tiftmidthdo. 

bfadenomiiud- 

Regt. 


Mmd^Omrtere,^. UU-lieiit W. Shaitp, # 
inv. estob., poateoto Canatla Burop, Vet Bat 
3 Z 2 BqK* 



Comet C.P. wilder t* 
H tVZ* * P®*' Taylor to .W N.I. j Eiw. R. 
H. Jamei to 30th N.I.j Em. W. Hullii to !Wih 


Mtingg of UeuU CoU* 
I N^. ; W. C. Frawr 


N.L 

W. K. Lockhart ronorcd InHo 
18Ui to 40th N.I. -vw***"* .wwTTO uuui 

- W*— Jt/‘»woiwto 

A. Fair (conjinandaiit) to'oUt 

*2(1 dn. j H. II. Yales from 27th 
0 44th do. ; J.ir.f'oomhsfrom 2l8t to02d d(i.t 
rh '^‘*1 from 4flth 'to 01st da | T. Smithwaito 
rrom 24th to Ihth do. ; S. S. Gtinuner, to 4Ath 
*;*• to 5Ut do. 1 J. Giecn to 24th da j 

r. Kinfi to 27th da 

Surg. A, .Shedden posted io02d» and Assist, surg. 
J. CiMwal) posted to AJst N.I. 

^ Comet C, P, Wilder removed from Uth to Cth 


FURLOUGHS. 

7J> l!w«pe.-.Auff. IS. Lieut. S-CiuT, IlthN.I., 
IZ &**~^^* II- L- H.irrl8. 1.1th N.I., 

few h^th.;--2« (^opt. a. Milsom, ‘Jth N I., f.»r 
'V. Tudor, Hth N.I., for 
i' 1 VV MeetMin.— Sopt. I. Lieut. 
ii?LL‘ Surg. J. T. Conf.ui (via 

J. hnilth, 2d L.C. (via florabay). 

Tv A«i,- • - 


Anittie IntelUgence.^Madm. [AnifL, 

oimI the entertainment was- kept up with 
great apirit till a very late hour,— J/a^ 
Crov. Gaz* Sept, 7. 


.. V, .......o, ,v, •ivdibii.— Sept. li. FlIS. 

health 2ilth N.I., for six moiilliSj for 

Trt 

7th L. 

Cnpt. W. Sliaw, l«th N. 


Oipflo/Gootl Hope.— lug. in. Cant. .T. Street, 
twelve momhs. for health.— 22. 


. ditto dltta 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

TOUn OF THE GOVFHNOK. 

The Hon. iho Governor ]ort..JVIiuliira on 
the 26th August, and the Cninp readied 
Courtalluiii on the 1st inst. Heavy rain 
had fallen immediately alter Ihey left Ma- 
dura; hut the neatlierin the 'riiinevelly 
district to the above date had been fine. 

party remained at Courtnl||im till tlio 
morning oftfiefitli— all nuich pleased with 
llic fiesJj air and beautiful seeiiery of the 
place. The Governor Jiad visited the nut- 
uicg plantations and the fulls, and had 
also examined the sculptures of the Pa- 
goda, The camp was quite healthy. 

The Governor reached Dindigul on the v 

Hth; the weather svas very hot, but the'^^'® proccedingS)^ of tlie .Supreme Court 


VIOLXNT 8TOBM. 

H. M. 30th Regiment, in prosecution 
of their march to Madras from Hydrabad, 
suffered severely from the cdmmencement 
of it, to the Kistnali river, by the incle- 
mency of the weather. At Mulkapoor, 
on the 20th of August, a storm, accom* 
panied by torrents of min, thunder and 
lightning, set in with a violence seldom 
witne^s^ in these parts, by which all in 
camp were drenched. This was followed 
up by another storm if possible more se- 
vere, at Narrainpoor, which commenced 
in the cvemiig of the 20th, and about two 
o'clock on the morning of the 30th the 
lightning struck a tent in which two offi- 
cers were steeping, split the polo into 
several pieces from top to bottom, redu- 
cing some parts of it to shicds without 
the slisffitest marks of fire appearing upon 
it, w^e the cloth of the tent was much 
scorched. A sword was partly melted, 
and other articles inside tlie tent bore evi- 
dence of 6re. The matter scinch struck 
the pole burst, making an explosion simi- 
lar to the report of a 13-inch shell. The 
shock was felt by tlie wliole regiment, who 
on repairing to the sjiot where were the 
remains of the tent, were astonished to 
find Uic two gentlemen uninjured; they 
of course received hcaity congratulations 
on their remarkable escape. 

Tlie roads have been dreadfully cut up, 
by the constant bad weather overflowing 
of tanks, &c. [il/ad. Gov, Gaz, SejH, 14, 

LAW FROCKKDINas AT BOMBAT. 

Our friends at Bombay liave either 
strangely changed in character of late 
from a quiet peaceable set of people into a 
litigiotiB quarrelsome community, or the 
newspaper reporters pay more attention to 


parly quite healthy. Letters of the IGth 
instant slate, they were to quit Dindigiil 
the following day, on roUlte to the Ncil- 
4 ;herry Hills, which it was expected they 
would ascend about tlie 24tli or 25tli. 

Letters of the Dili Oct. from tlie camp, 
stale, that it was expecteoP^ey would 
reach Bangalore on tlie following day— 
Uiey were all well. Their probable stay 
at the above station is not mentioned,'— 

Mkd,Gav.(m. 

-■ 

^ FtfDLIC ASSBMBLT. 

The Assembly on Monday evening was 
attended by a very numerous patty, so 
mwded indeed thalquadrilles were danced 
in tlm noiten room, as well as that 
inoaliy appi^Hatcd to the purpose. Most 
of the powengere by die ships from Eng- 
laaa werb among the company present, 


than they were wont to do ; for we scarce- 
ly take up a paper now without a long 
legatirfeport— which is the case we pre- 
sume not to decide. The lawyers on 
that side of India really seem to have all 
die fun to tbeinselves, for os far as we 
can learn there is very little doing here. 
— ATad. Cour, Scjtt, 5. 


SHIPPING, 

ArrtvoU, 

Sepi, A.’^Palmirtt, Lamb, from London.— 8 !K 
iMtjf ibfPto#, Coxwell, and Mortop, HaUtday, both 
«om London.— Ort. I. Hope, Flint, from London. 
3. arcoutop, Douthwalte, from Cakutte.— 7 . 

Haylett, from Calcutta.— 0 . Joim, 
MonaidL from Calcutta.— 10 , LaUa Hookh, Stew- 
art, fimnLondon. 


Calcutta.— 24. iriifpimiane,JolinMB|, forCilaitta. 

Ow. 
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diuHe 


4. Morkitf nAlUday« md Jbbtrton, Pefcl- 
vjU, both for Calculta.— 7* Hbw, Flint, for Cal- 
cutte.— IfL Le^ Coxww, for CtlraUa.— 

11. OreoMbin, Douthwaitef for Coylon and Lon- 
don.— 14. JoMt Moncriefff ftHrdloylon.— 15. CH/or* 
gUuta, HayleU, for LondAn. 

BIRTB& MARRIAGESi AND 
^ DEATUB, 

BIETHS. 

July. 12. At Berhampoor. the lady of J. T. An. 
Btcy, £.sq., dvH service, of a daughter. 

2. At Kan)|itec, Mrs. M. Cornelius, of a 

sou. 

12. At ^VallRjahbad, the wife of Mr. G. G. Do- 
nald, of the m^cal department, of aeon. 

14. At Bangalore, the lady of the llev. W. Cami>- 
bell, of a daughter. 

Ih. The lady of C. Guichard, Esq , junior, of a 
daughter. > 

19. At Trlchlno)>oly. the lady of Capt. J. Fttl- 
ton, dep. assist, qr. mast, gon.* southern division, 
of a daughter. 

— \t New Town, Mrs. A. E. Halfcomc, of a 

daughter m 

— Mrs. 8. D. Vanspall, of a daughter. 

21. The lady of F. A. Kobson, Esq., civil ser- 
vice, of a son. 

20. At Pondicherry, the lady of John Benjamin, 
Esq., of a son. 

211. The lady of Aratlioon Kcrakoosdi Esq., of 
a son. 

St^it li At Arcot, the wife of Mr. Suh. Assist, 
surg. J. Hall, of a son. 

8. The lady of £dw. Gordon, of Myrtle Grove, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

]U. At Secuiulerabad. the lady of f.icut. W. 
Agcr, 2d regt. Nixani's infantry, of a daughter. 

21. At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. CuxtoD. 
of a son. 

22. At Glrgaum, the lady of Capt. Crockett, of 
a son. 

24. At Trichlnopoly, the lady of James Wyse, 
Esq., of a sun. 

— At Trichmopoly, the lady of John Bird, 
Esq., of a son. 

Otf. 1. At Vellore, thclaily of Lieut. H. Cotton, 
quart, mast, and payniast. loih N.I., of a daughter. 

2. Ann ^Amelia, wife of Mr, H. Hamilton, of a 
daughter. 

5. Thelaily of Lieut. C. Keating, of a son. 

fi. At Ingcrain, Mrs. Linares, of a daughter. 

7. The lady of F. W. Russell, Esq., of a son. 

9. AtLuz, Mrs. J. S. Comer, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

July 19. Mr. R. Ashton, engraver, to MU A. 
M. CoomlM. 

Aug. 17. At Bangalore, Lieut, nnd Quart. Mast. 
F. ChaiinerB, 22<1 regt. N.I., to Miss Marianiio 
Smith. 

— Lieut. N. F. Johnson, 26th regt. N.I., lo 
Bridget Mary Ilbert, second daughter of the Vene- 
rable the Archdeacon of Madras. ... , 

19. At Vepery, Mr. G. W. Steele, of the Medical 
Depa^en^ to Miss C. Purcell. « 

31. Edw. Hughes. Esq., Madras Military Es- 
tobllshment, toMary Sophia, daughter of C. W. 
Steer, Esq., of the Bengal civil service. 

Sept. 91 Lieut. CoL!l\ H. .Smith, commanding 
7th regt. N.I., to Frances Ann, youngest daughter 
of the late U. Atkins, Escf, of Aird, Inverness- 
shire. 

Oef. 2. At Bangalore, Cartland Taylor, Esq., of 
the horse artillery,^ to EmUy Mariana, eldeM 
daughter of LieiiL^L Clianibcn» H.M.'a 87th 

*Tw. Fasken, JCsq., M.D., Madraa Estoblish- 
meiit, to Miss Jane Imes.^ ' . 

14. At Bangalore, Ueut J. Smith, 31sC or T. L. 
I„ to Miss Saurel. 

16. Ml. W. Cooketo Mbs M. FounUine. 

DEATHS. 

Jubf 11. On board the WWioia Mbneyt iLteut. 
C. PTMoor, 43d regt. N.l. ' 

30. Lieut. Mowbray Stepheusoot 99$ 

Jane^^ tofiint daughter of Mr. 


19. At Secunderabad, Isabella, third daughter of 
s^bde Ge& Maidman, Eaq., Bla«lras ^11 ser- 

15I At Potidiclieitv, Ann Emily, lady of I*. Pa- 
jrlaet. Esq., coronvlssanw de marine at thb presi- 
dency. 

14i. At the Callachabootni GImut, on the left 
hank of the Kbtnah, Lirnits. John CampbeB and 
Fraser, of H.M.*t 4Gtb Kgt., of spabnodlc cholera. 

21. Mrs. S. 1). Vonsimli, aecond daughter of B. 
A. Stork, Esq., late resident at Poonacail, of bb 
Netherlands* Majesty's service. 

24. Mrs. R. Hayes, aged 39. 

31. Ens.J. G. Brow, 35th N.L, aged 94. 
w bi’pt. 3. Charles, infant sou of Mr. C. Jean. 

(L Patruk Miller, Esq., M.D , 9th N.!., son of 
W. Miller. Esq., late major Royal Hone GuanU. 
8. At Trichlnopoly, Lieut, nlsoa, U M.'s 48tb 

At Bangalore, Esther, wife of Mr. G. Bra- 
slier, aged 47. 

10. Mr. R. Archbotd, troop quarter-master, of 
1st brigade liorsc arfcUleiy, aged :Ni. 

11. Mr. W. Dublere, trurntiet-major of the 
Hon. the Gov ornor’s Body Guard. 

12. J. D. Ntiwbolt, Efsn., of the civil service, 
eldest son of the late Sir Jonn 1 1. Newbnit, former- 

a chief justice of the Supreme Court of thb set- 
?ment. 

— I'he infant son of Lluut. S. Prescott. 9lh 
N.l., ^cd oite year. 

1.5. Thomas Charles, Infant son of Mr. J. R. 
pally. 

18. At Qiillon, Capt. G. B. Wardell. inth N.l. 
20. At ElllchiHire, Lieut. J. W. Wakefield, of 
the Bengal Artillery, aged 23. 

23. Robert McLeod, Infant son of Mr* P. Car- 
stairs. 

20. At Mosul ipsttam, Thus. Trotter, Esq., su- 
perintending surgeon northern division. 

27. At Pondicherry, St. L. J. Watkins, onlyson 
of Capt. A. Watkins, 7th L.C., aged five montllib 
28. Mr. E. Kenny, of the Accountant General's 
ofiltp, agecl,20. 

2*1. Capt. and Paymaster E* G Smith, 1 LM.*b 
54th regt. 

Oc(, 5. Christopher, infant son of Lieut. Keat- 
ing. 

0. Mary, youngest daughter of the late John 
Brady, F.oiq., of the Victualling Office, Somerset 
House , aged 20. 

8. The infant son of F. W. Russell, Esq»^ 


ISombap. 

MILlTAllY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Bombay fiutle. Sept. 2, 1826,— Messrs* G. W 
Walker, W. G. Huncan, C. >*. Mant, J. R. Hlb- 
hen, and A. Meadows, admitted to infantry and 
prom, to ensigns. — Mr. J. Gibson admlttm an 
asflbt surgeon. 

Sept. 9.— 9rf Or. N.L Lieut. W. C. Freeman to 
be adj., v. Rollings prom. 

Sept. 15.— Lieut. J. Lalng. 2l8t N.L, to have 
rank of capt. by brevet from 5th Sejit. 

Wh N.L fBlV* K. hhortreed to belleuL, v. J. S. 
T. RebenadMc. 1 Ens. C. G. CoUaiid tobe lieut., 
V. D. L. Victor dec. 

lOth N.L Lieut. U. Hancock to w cant, and 
Ens. D. Graham to be lieut, Ln sue* to Mcimyre 
dec* 

20tA N.L Ens. C. Short to bwUeut, v. Ilawkcs 
dec. 


AUGMENTATION TO THlftfiMT. 

Bombtw Outle, Sept* 16. 1826.— Tte Hon. $e 
Court of Directors having been pleased to sanction 
on mugmentation to the army luite thb Ibesl- 
den^, bydhe conversion of tvm of the eftrn bat- 
talloDs Into regiments of thCilHf^ the Hon. the 
Governor In Council b pleacal||dfa«ct( that the 
Ist and 94 extra bnttallaas iH'idlMre Mignated 
the 95th and 96tb Reghnewts of Hlitive laftDtry. 
mgttliinif, and the iHteMrUM ptoHio ti9P5_w > 
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removali vm Mooirdliigly ordered* to have etel 
from UMieih iiieteBt 

Infantry. 

Sep. Lieut. Cofau E. W. Shuldham and John 
Mayne to tie lieul. odb. commandant on augmen* 
tatlOB. m * 

Sen. Majon W. H. Staflfcy and J. J. Pmton to 
be lleut. cola.* v. Shuldham and Mayne prom* 

Sen. Maiora C. Yl. Ellwood and C. WhltehUl to 
be limit, cola, on auginenUtlon. 

Eurofi 00 n RagimenU. 

l«t Hagt. Ena. J. Stirling to tie> lleut., v. 11. J* 
Crosier to 2tlth N.I. \ Ena. T. G. Fraser to be 
Jieut., V. A. Ore rcm. to path N.I. 

2ri Hagt. sen. Cant. J. SherilT lo be major, Lleut.^ 
C. W. Watkins to uc rapt., and Ena. G. C. Pulling 
to lie Heut., hrauc. to J. J. Preatou prom. ; l.unit. 
Edw. Sleuart to tie capL ; and Ena. H. Silica to be 
ileut. in auc. to Q. C. Taylor rcm. to iMith N.I. 

Kative InfatUry. 

M GV. Hfgt. Sen. Cant. J. D. Dunatervllle to lie 
niidor, LIcut. T. R. Rlilamore to lie cupt., and 
Ena. H. Stark to be liviit.. In sue. to Jiis. lirown 
rem. to2fith regt. : Ena. A. C. llcIghliigUm to be 
IJeti^* V. II. r.^Vasdiilc rem. to 2Ath regt. 

Ofifhigt. iJeut. F. Elderton Ui becapt., ami 
Kiim. Jnlin Ilallett to lie lieut.. In siir. to — Han- 
rock rem. to ^.Hli llegt.i F.m. John Wright to be 
lleut., V. II. Stephenson rem. to S.'ithrcgt. 

4th Ib'gt. Fns. F. C. lIoU to be lleut., v. T. If. 
Ottley rem. to 25th regt. 

tUh liegt. Knn. W. Hnwln to lie lleut., v. II. 
Spencer rein, to 25th regt. 

(i/A Heat. Fbiv. G. J. Graham to be lleut., v. J. 
II. M. Gfllanderb rcm. lo 25th regt. 

*Jth Rrgt. Lleut. G Lloyd to he iapt., andEns. 
O. Hichanison to be lieut.. In sue. to J. ti. Seely 
rem. to 25th regt. 

Bl/i Regt. Lieut. Edw. Humarcaq to be capt., 
and Em. W. C. Mancaty to be lieut. In sue. to T. 
Maiahall rem. to 2.’ith regt. 

W/i Regt. Sen. Cant. R. W. Flemming to be 
mal., Lleut. R. MeUfrum to be (upt., and F.ns. J. 
n. llellasla to bo lleut., in sue. to <\ W. EIIwihmI 
pram. : Lleut. J. A. Crosby to lie capt.. utui Ens. 
wm. Ihirvca to be lieut., in huc. toS. Powell rem. 
to 20th regt. : Ens. M. Smith to bo lleut., v. G. 
Smith rein, to 2tith regt. 

IOTA Rfigt. Sen. Capt. A. G. IHgliy to lie major, 
LHiL P:. lialluin to be capt,, and Ens. Gen. WiL 
aon’lo bo lieut., bi sue. to C. W hitehill prom. : 
Rna. H. Aahton to be lleut, v. G. Wilson rem. to 
2(ith regt 


IRA Rrgt. Ena. J. Wbitmore to be lieut, v. T* 
II. Gordon rcm. to 26ih regt. 

12rA Regt. F.na. T. Maughan to be lieut* ▼. F. 
Fortune rem. to 2(ith regt 
inrA Regt. Ena. J. C. Carpenter to be lleut., v. 
G. Tollcmache rcm. toSSth regt 
IMA Regt. Sen. Capt E. Pcancui to ho major, 
IJeut J. Saunden to be capt, and Ens. J. V. 
FoKtor to be lieut. In auc. to \V. 11. Stanley 
prom, t Ens. J. Cheashyfirto be lieut, \. B. Mi 
Mahon rem. to 25th regt ; Ena. J. Jackson to be 
lieut., V. G. Macau rem. to 25th regt 
16rA ilqgf. Ena. S. London to te lieut, v. 11. 
Hopkins rem. to 25th regt. 

17fA Regt. Lieut. (Bn Capt.) W. Stirling to be 
capt.. and Rna. G. Johnaon to be UibL, in auc. to 
P. W. Pedlar rem. to 25lh regt. ? Ena. A. Goldie to 
be Bout , Vf T. C. llcbctuM:krcm. to regt 
UHb Amf. Lieut. J. II. M. Luyken to lie capt, 
and Ena. D. Davidson to be lieut. In auc. to M, 
Soppltt ran. to 2Uth regt.; Ens. W. D. Cruik- 
aluink to bb Ueut. v. C, J. F. Pottlnger, leni. to 
SMithregt 

2(ma Regt^Mat. S. C. Baldwin tobe lieut, v. J. 
Mum Tem.toSBto regt 

21sr Heyt, Lieut, and fireir. Capt. J. Lalng to bo 
CM on augmentation, and ion. to 26Ui nwt.; 
to. J. H olland to be lieut* v. j. Lklng rem. to 
flsttkiegt 


*-*”*{• Smith to be capt, and 
fSnt totom^^ U*wL, in Sc. to A. Grafton 

Ca pt. in Line R. Barnwell to be 
tolMhiigt; 


Limit Seott to becapt* and fot a W. Oautim 
to be lleut* in sue. to R. Baniwell prom., and 
rem. to 2dth regt t to. P. T. French to be lleut* 
W. A. Woodburnrem. to 25th regt ^ 

24rA Regt. LMt T. M. BaUle to be capt, and 
Enc. J. C. AnderaoD to be lleut.* in cnc. to W. 
oi^vie rem. to 2^ nigt. 

The 25th and SNith regimenU are^to be officered 
aa followa :— > 

2m Regt. BieJor d* Brown^-to^lns P. W. 
Pedlar, A. Grafton* A. Hancock. J. n. Seely* and 
l\ Marahall -.-Lieuta. B. McMahon* H. Spencer, 
li. C. Teaadale, H. Hopkins. G. Maesn, II Ste- 
phenson, A. Woodburn, A. Ore* J. Munt, andG. 
Tollmnache.— Ensigns (v. Clarkran, H. 11. Doher- 
ty* and F. D. Bags^we (2 vacant). 

2GrA Regt. Malor R. Barnwell.— Cuitafis M. 
Sopiiltt, vV. Ogtivle* S. Powell, G. C. Taylor, and 
J. Lalng.— Lleuts. U. Smith, W'. W'. Dowell, (\ 
C. Rebenack, F. R. Gonlon, F. Fortune, T. H. 
Ottley* IL J. Crosier, C'. J. Pottingcr* J. B. Gil- 
landers, and G. WMlsun. — Ensigns £. H. Ramsey 
and C. S. Thomas (5 vacant). 

As the principles on which the preceding promo, 
tioiib and removals have been made (lifter inate- 
riaPy from the rules hitherto observed on such 
oc( asioiis, thcHmi. the Governor in C'ooncil is 
pleobi^ to publish to the army the foUowiug de- 
tail of the syiicm ncted on in the present instance. 

iHt. The two senior lieut. cols, arc promoted to 
the rank ot lieut cols, commandant. 

2d. The two senior majors are protnoU*d to 
lleut. lOhki in succession to the alxive. and the two 
next seniors to the mudc rank for the augmenta- 
tion. 

ftd. The promotion to ninJoTs, c.'iptams, lleuto- 
nimts, Biul craugns, in succession to the foregoing, 
being in strict conformity to the usage of the ser- 
vlie. 

4th. The promotions of the two senior captains 
on the grailatlon list to majorities fear the augmen- 
tation, and the constKiueiu regimental promutlons 
in siu cession. 

Ath. The posting of majors to the new regiments 
by selcition of one out of the majors in those 
corps whoso senior laplaiiis have boon made ma- 
jors for the augnieiuation, with retercnie to the 
standing In the line ol the next cajitamof the same 
rcgnnciit. 

tilh. The transfers of captains, lieutenants, and 
ensigns have been calculated on the principle later- 
iy acted u|>on by the huprenie Ciovernment, vis. 
tlui the removing officers if requisite In the class 
they may haiqien to lie lo their old coriis. If by 
such removal they can be placed higher up in the 
same class for succession to a majority ; and also of 
allowing the brevet rank of cantain conterred on 
subalterns of fifteen ycarspitanding, its full upera- 
timi in selecting for tranter to a new regiment* 
without reference to the date of the last regimen- 
tal commission of on officer who has been previous- 
ly promoted to the rank of captain by brevet. 

Bulk rank will not be granted to officers remov- 
ed to any of the new regiments* in consequence of 
casual tl» in their former corps not known to Go- 
vemment on the date of promulgating the final 
orden. of promotion, and postmgs; and on the 
same principle the old reghneuts will not be enti- 
tled to the advantage of any casualty of an ofilcor 
removed, such casualty is to be fili^up from the 
date iif occurranoe in the corps to which the officer 
may be removed. 

Sejg, 18.— CadeU T. W. lllckes and J. E. Seott 
Wanna permanently posted to aitlllery; to rank 
as 2d-ileut. from loth Dec. 1826, and Isl-UoiiL 
from 3d June 1826. 

Sept. aSk—The promoth a iri b id transfers consc^ 
quent to the augmefitotiliOn dr the army leaving a 
lieutenancy vacant In the 9lli N.L, and the ensl^ 
in otheni unequally dtatrlbuted, the foUowIng re- 
movals are to bemadli^to equallae the latter raiffi 
by the tmmfbr of the’ejjght senior of those ensigns 
wiio have signlflod their consent to be removed to 
another regunent with the advantage of gaining a 
step, the first of whom (Ens. G. Whichelo) is 
promoted to fill the vaamt lieutenancy in the 9th 
N.L* with the date of rank IstSepL 1826:— 
Ensigns G. Whldudo ITqm 21st to 9th N,L i H. 
H. DoSjvty from 26lh to do. } C. S. Thfamil 
fioB26ihto22dde.t E* A. Gueilo ftomfiih to' 
14th do .1 F. D. Bagshaweftom 25th to 5th da; 
N, Thorabury Ikan Mi to dthdo.; P. &. Bkiniwr 

itom 
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f^U<h toOth flo.^G, UoydAtmlMito cwrry wmponi of any nTt^ftlMnit tlwnt''; 

1 ^ ti^ on the day of the grand (lioces* 

FURLOUGHS 

To JBiif^.^epi 
Madras N.l^, Cw 


6. Lieut W. Tudor» 6th 
Capt R.€kkrdQii< of engitum 


M 18 C£LL 4 N£ 6 uS. 

▲UZILIART BIBLE SOCIXTT* 

On Saturday Uie 29tli Sept was held 
die Annual Meeting of tlie Auxiliary 
Bible Society, when the report of the com- 
mittee was read ; from uhich it appeared 


aion of the ‘tabocit, die whole of die shops 
of *tbe liqoor^vendera are ordered to bo 
shut up. We wish similar regutadons 
^ero Adopted hereA^as lasge clubs and 
naked sabres appear to be reckoned at 
present the most necessary and onwroental 
paraphernalia of the pageantry, but which, 
in our opinio&might be much more sofely 
disposed of man in the bands of those 
whose minds are often in a state of undue 
^ciumicnt, from the eflects of arrack or 
intoxicating drugs. It has been brought 
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the Scriptures, ha\c been distributed 
during the year. Of these, 9,141 were 
different books of the scriptures in the 
Mahratta and Goojurattee languages. 
Copies of the t-cripturesinAaahic, Persian, 
and Syriac ha\o been sent into Persia, 
for the use of the diflercnt classes of 
Christians in that country. A new edition 
of die New Testament in Goojurattee is 
now ill the press, and it is proposed to 
print a second edition of the Old Testa- 
ment in diat language. The last edition 
of the New Testament in Mahratta having 
been nearly all distributed, a new edition 
of 5, OCX) copic*s will shortly be commenced 
upon : for this five hundred reams of 
printing paper have been granted by the 
parent society. Ibc assistance which the 
Auxiliary Society affords in bringing the 
scriptures in Mahratta and Goojurattee 
through the press, is by paying the expense 
of printing. The benefactions and anii ual 
subscriptions for the last year amount to 
Rs. 1,150; die ai^ount of payments to 
Rs. 2,505, of wbicH Rs. 2,000 is for the 
expense of printing the second edition of 
the New Testament in Goojurattee. Tlie 
balance in favour of the Society is lls. 
9,622. Many applications are made for 
die Scriptures in Mahratta and Goojurattee, 
and as ^ucation shall be extended, these 
colls upon them will doubtless become 
more numerous ; but the Society relies^ 
with confidence upon the liberality of its 
friends to enable it to meet tliem.*i?om. 
Ctmr, Oct, 7. 


congregation had hardly left St.l'iiomas'r* 
Church before that place of worsliip was 
surrounded by itinerant groups of pseudo- 
fakeers and drunken bacchanals, whose 
deafening howling and yelling, and the 
noise and discordancy of die attep^nt 
music, disturlicd the whole neighbourhood 
for several hours; and it is much to be 
questioned )vhcther we do not on some 
occasions carry our tolerating principles 
in this country a little too far. The 
measures taken by the police prevented 
any serious disturbance : but still accidents 
must occur where dierc are opposing sects, 
and where arms are allowed to be carried 
in such processions as are likely to bring 
them into collision. We have often won- 
dered that some of the more learned 
Mabomedans have never endeavoured to 
put down a festival, which is not acknow- 
ledged in those countries where dieir re- 
ligion is supposed to exist in its greatest 
purity, and whicli is generally attended 
by inhabitants who shew that the pro- 
phets injunctions in respect to tcmpcrMice 
arc but little attended to in tlie present 
day. If it must go on, liowcvcr, we 
would wish to see it coniJuctcil under 
better regulations than exist at present.— 
Bom, Cour. Aug, 17. 


|U1P-DUXLUXNG. 

We ore to observe the activity 
which now prevBi|||Jn the dock-yard at 
tins port, where, in^udition to the shipa 
building for his Majesty's and the Ho- 


XBR MOHABAM. 


nourablc Company's service, and those 
dergoing repairs, a new ship of 600 tons, 
intended foO^the trade between London 
and this port^^was commenced the Ist 
not b.«d wbethe May pMple.Mtu.Ily of la.t i^nth, end i« .lr«|dy In web . 
let thilr UveeiiU. tbU .^e of riert 2f‘f forw“rfn«. a. to be ‘o 

and drunkeniiA.^||WU were, we«K. CSwr. 


Tuesdajr was the last day of the Mussel- 
iixaun festival of the Mohmro. We have 


derstand, severely |iuh»t^ and we ouftM^ves 
saw two Sbeeohs, Whosq brdken beads and 
bloody faces shewed that they bad not mt- 
nessed with indifference the insult 
cd to the memory of the sons of AlW. 
We nndentand that during the celel^ 
tipn of the Mobaiom in Calcutta, none 
tif tfcose cngiged in it ore allofre^ to 


Aug, 13. 


LIIUXB CAWAJXXe 


On Tuesday last Limjee Cauu^ gave 
a splendid ball and supper. <1 the new 
house lately erected by hjp in Kesbit 
Lane. AiMiig the party .we no^d Sir 
Edweid and Lidy WeiL Mivand jMii. 
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Anaiie 


{Aratt, 


iKr CHiirt«t Cbmbcn, and many 
of tbo leading members of our society, 
as also a number of respectable natifes. 
The party was one of the largest we base 
witnessed in Bouibajr, nearly two hun- 
ted and fifty people having sat down to 
supper. The hospitable landlord dfd all 
ho could to make his guests happy and 
comfortable, and succeeded admi- 

rably. Dancing was kep^up till nearly 
three o'clock, and in fact, society is in- 
debted to Limjee Cawajec for the enjoy- 
ment of as pleasant and amusing an even- 
ing as has fallen to tlieir ^ot for a long 
time past.— Bom. Cour, Sqit. 9. ^ 

ExrLoaiovr at mazaook milu. 

We arc sorry to state that one of the 
wareliOMScs at the powder maun factory, 
cuMining a great quantity of gunpowder 
in it state of preparation, blew up on 
Friday night last. The concussion was 
felt all over the island, nnd several houses, 
06 fur as regarded Iceilings, Venetians, 
lamps, wall-bhadcs, 'tnd glass windows, 
buflered severely, while their inmates were 
subjected to great temporary alarm. 
Four of the sepoys on guard, and three 
men in bouts, or in the Mazogon dock, 
which is in the immediate neighbourhood, 
were killed by the ciplosion. It is quite 
impossible to account for the ignition of 
the powder, as all the usual precautions 
had been taken to prevent people from 
approaching the tnanuf.ictory. llic loss 
in materials and buildings, we understand, 
amounts to 70,000 rupees. ^Bombay 
Courier, 


THE RACES. 


UEATUS. 

jiug. 85. At Kaln^ the Infant ion of John 1711- 

31. 'william, second son of Mr. O. Hlggi, aged 
1^ months. 

Sgpu4, At MalllgBum, Lieut. Rebenack, 14th 
N.I., of fever contneted on the much from 
Mhow. 

— Mr. R. Mocflowall, superintendent of tiie 
Government liUiogTSphic press. 

5. At Ooa, Susanna Jane, wife of Capt. Poui- 
ton,'‘ 6th N.I., and eldest daughter of J. Leycester, 
Esq., of White Place, near Heeding, county of 
Berks. 

7. At <;umt, Mrs. Marla Ormond, relict of the 
late Assisi, surg. Onnond. 

11. Anna, wife of Mr. A. Kevork, Armenian, 
Interpreter and translator to the bupreine Court 
of Judicature at Bombay, aged 41). 

2Ul Mr. J. £. Campbell, aged 36. 


<i!Fri;lon. 

BISHOP flFBEa. 

At a meeting of gentlemen of Colombo, 
it was resolved to propose the following 
resolutions. 

That feeling deeply those sentiments of 
reverence for the character of our late 
excellent Bishop which have been mani- 
fested throughout India, we det*m it right 
to record them by a testiinoniul to be put 
up in the church of Colombo. 

That for this purpose a subscription be 
entered into to defray tiie expense of a 
mural tablet, bearing a suitable inscription. 

That the amount of cacli subscription, as 
in the instance of Bishop Middleton’s 
monument, do not exceed one guinea. 

A meeting for the above purpose will he 
held at the King's-hlfuse, at one o'clock, 
on the 1st day of September next. 


VVe are happy to observe from the plan 
for the ensuing races, that there is every 
prospect of good amusement this season, 
and that some new cups have been added 
to (he usual duiuIkt. One of these, a cup 
of one hundred guineas, fr^ the Lodge 
of Freemasons, has bccn'^reseiitcd by 
tliemi|^ tiie Tuif C^, as a return for the 
aca>mmodation solpblitcly afforded the 
Lodge by the Club, granting them the use 
of the race bungalow to hold their meet- 
ings in until suitably provided with a 
lodge-bouse.— ./frit/. 


At a meeting of the Subscribers for tlie 
support and education of Cingalese youths 
at Bishop’s College, Calcutta : 

Uesolvc'cl, I'hnt, as a mark of respect to 
the memory of tl»e late excellent Bisiiop 
^ llebcr, the “ Colombo Exhibition," os 
voted liy the resolutions of the 1 1th Sep- 
tember last, shall henceforth be ealled 
“ Bishop Ileber’s Exhibition."— C^/on 
Gov, Gaz, Au$, 26. 

BIRTHS. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGE, AND 
DEATHS. 


Auff.iA, At Kalra, the lady of Jtdin VMlNains, 
Emi.. of a Bon. 

17. At Delvllle, thelsdv of Lieut. Col. 
Leignton, C.B.. adj.gen., of asoa. 

Oct. U. The lady of Capt. Law, of artillery, of 
aaou. 


V MARR|Aef«.„ 

BtfA 4 At Poods, John BvC, Riq., dvtt ser- 


Je/y 27. At Tnngalle, the lady of W. Gisbome, 
Esq., Ceylon ch 11 service, of a son. 

AHf. 2B. At Col^bo, tjte wife of Mr. C. Hol- 
deitem, of a daughter. ^ 

^ MARKi'iGE. 

Srpf. 25. At Colombo, Mr. D. Landsbsqger to 
Miss S. Taylor. 


DEATHS* . 

itwgs. 4. At Point De Galte, Mr. Ryaler Van Ai- 
ken, secretary to the sitting naglstrsto of that 
itatlom BjradSS. ' 

urns. MsassD, vsyiouxiigc*, sgM it mew 
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Vfiumg* 

CHANG K IN ms QAARISOK. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from Penang: — 

*' An oriler lias been received at Madras 
to send Madras troops here« it being the 
intention of the Court that this place shall 
in future be garrisoned from Madras and 
not from Bengal. It is expected, however, 
that a reference will be made to the Court, 
ond that the Bengal troops actually hero 
will not be remov^ until the usual time 
for their relief arrives. The idea in send- 
ing Madras troops here is, that they will 
be cheaper, though I do not understand 
how they make it out, as their pay, I am 
assuretl, is actually higher than that uf the 
Bengal sepoys .” — liengal Chron. 


NAVAL ETIQUETTF. 

Extract of a letter from an officer of the 
II. C. cruiser Antdo]x\ dated Penang, 
li2th Sept. — “ We arrived hereon 

the 8tli instant from Bombay, which we 
left 9th ultimo, and Colombo (27th), when 
we landed Sii H I.owe and suite. On 
our arrival here we were boarded b) II. M. 
ship l{mnbow\ first lieutenant, who was 
sent by his commander (Hon. Captain 
Uous), to know by what authority wc 
hoisted a pendant ; in reply to which our 
commander. Lieutenant Eluon, went on 
board Uic Jlainfxtw, and waited on the 
Hon. Captain Kous ; to whom he stated 
that the Hon. C. cruisers had long been 
accustomed to wear pendants, and that, too, 
in company with !§• M. ships, some of 
which carried admirals, one in particular 
(Admiral Blackwood). laeutenaiU Eluon 
shewed his Coinimny’s commission (de> 
rived from the King), and entered into 
further explanation, but all to no purpose; 
and as Captain llous was not satisfied, 
and heing resolved tliat no vessel should 
bear a pendant except the King*.s, accord- 
ing to the instructions lately received from 
the Admiralty, he re<]ucs(ed us to haul 
tlown oar pcinlant-- which w'e refused; 
and thus ticrceiving our just but determined 
obstinacy, he sent bis first lieutenant with 
a boat's crew for that purpose, which was 
effected by them without opposition. We 
appealed to the Hon. Mr. Fulloitoii, 
goveroor, few redijiess, but did not meet 
with that satisfaction naturally due on such 
an occasion ; he*stat^.^ could be of no 
avail, but would forward' to tlie Admiral of 
the station, and the Governor in Council 
at Bombay, tlie whole proceedings.'*— 
Beng, Hurk, Oct, 26. 


aiRTHS. 

JulvfB. The lady of A. J. Kerr, S«q., of a 
dangatcr. 

Jhiatk Journ, Vol. X X f It . Ko.^ 36. 


Stpt, ao. Theiady of Lieut. Cel. Ceau BoffU of 

OIL 

MARRIAOK. 

Sfpt, 14. P. O. Carnegy. Ef^.# of the civil ler- 
vee on this esteblislunrat, to h'uiien, Moond 
ughter of Lieut. Col. Jmlach, mlUtary audltoi 
neial, Bengal. 

nBATii. 

Jutv 13. The lion. W. Armstranff Cluhley, ■#< 
nior member of council of this presidency. 


S^iitgsvotrr* 

like union of this settlement and Ma> 
lacca to Penang took place on the 1st of 
August. The Singapore Chronicle of Sep- 
tember 28th states, that some difficulties 
connected w ith the change had occurred at 
home, relating to the duties to he If^vicd 
at this port, in v\hich the Court of Di- 
rectors and Board of Control had been at 
i:^ue. It is added, that the charter of 
justice for the iiicprpuiatcd settlements 
was probably delayed on that account. 
The same paper of Oct. 12, however states, 
that the home government had sent out 
orders to abolish all duties at Penang, Ma- 
laica, and Singapore, which are to be free 
ports. 

On the subject of the ** iticorporatidn,” 
the following remarks occur in the Bengal 
Ilurkaru, of November 1 

To Malacca the effecis will not ba 
near so injurious, because it is not nor ever 
was the commercial rival of Pulo Pinan^, 
and its agricultural products would, if 
judiciously managed, be sufficiently abun- 
dant to supply (he w'ants iind prevent the 
scarcity which very frerjiiently prevails in 
the Pinang markets. 'Ilie produce of that 
island is not equal to the support of one- 
half tlie inhabitants, and the supplies from 
the adjacent coast arc any thing but regu- 
lar ; the consequence is, that at one time 
the market is»glutted, and at another the 
commonest necessary of life cannot be pro- 
cured without paying^ic most exorbitant 
price with Singapore it isdiflercnt. The 
highly reprehcn^ihlc conduct of jiersons in 
authority at Pinang towards that colony 
is well known, even from Ihc lime of the 
first establishment uf Sir Stamford llafflea 
at Singapore. It is an ascertain^ fact, 
and we think it will not be questioned at 
the present day, that no elfort w'as spared 
to thwart the view s of Sir Stamford : and 
it has even licen saiif, in a quarter not used 
to make random accusations, that, there 
were tliose who, from an envious and 
petty fear of rJvalsIiip, united with the 
Dutch at Malacca, and encouraged them 
to throw every obstacle in lira way of 4h6 
establishment 9% Singapore. 9be Honour- 
able Court of Dilvotora oeiteinly entcfUdn 
an undue partiality for Pfnang, and we. 
d A have 
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haveheaird tbatii wm a quetUon Iiotly dl#* 
oussedt when the unceasing complBbitli 
from I4iiang made it necessary ffr the 
Court to give tlie rival islands equol ad- 
vantages witli respect to duties, si hetber it 
Wuld be more advisable to place tbe same 
clogs on the trade of Singapore and Ma* 
lacca as those Which fettered the trade of 
PJiiang, or to make the three |mrts all 
equally fi ee. Thanks to ** innovations and 
near theories/' tlie latter measure was 
agreed upon ; but to make amends to Pi. 
nang, we suppose, for not adopting the 
suggestion of its government, tlie other 
ports were annexed to it os dcfiendencies. 
I'he suggestion, or to use the odScial 
words, recommcndaltont was, that the same 
system of duties, *witli all the vexatious 
Impositions of a native custom-house,* 
should be estulilislicd at each of tlie settle- 
ments.*’ 

TIIADINO 1‘OUT IN SOUTH AMFRICA* 

The Donna Carmchta arrived here on 
Uio 8t1i from Maxctlan, on the coast of 
South America. We were not before ac- 
quainted with this port as a place of trade, 
und we understand that it is likely to be- 
come a place of .some commoichil impor. 
toiicc. it is situated about UX) miles to 
the southward of San lllas, and is the 
nearest sea-poit to several extensive towns 
ill the interior. At lioznrio, a considerable 
town about sixty mi les inland— there are 
mirres of silver which ore nt present 
wrought but in a very imperfect manner. 
The towns of Kuliktiii and Corscla, the 
former a largo place containing *20^000 in- 
habitants, are also situated at no great dis- 
tance, and all the supplies of foreign goode 
for these places go now through Mazetlan, 
w'herc a custom-house bos lately been es- 
taUished. The port has only been open to 
foreign trade since the establishment of the 
ropublic.an government; a direct trade 
having only been permitted formerly with 
Acapulco and San Bias. The fnliabitants 
are consequently far behind (hose of ‘Aca- 
pulco, in civilization and knowledge ; and 
although the country affords obiindonce of 
sllvei , there is little of the appcarnqpe of 
wealth amongst the inhabitants, who ore on 
the contrary extremely poor, and generally 
ill clothed and worse housed. The Donna 
Cannetita hiy nt Mazetlan for nine months, 
during which period several British and 
American vessels bad touched there with 
Investments from Europe, Oiina, Ma. 
nilia, &c. The French aKso drive a consi- 
derable trade direct from France, and the 
unrestrained introduction of the various 
nianufaeturcs of these countries, but parti, 
cularly that of cotton clotlis from Eng- 
land, is likely to supplant the more ex- 
pensive cott^ fabrics of Bengal, which 
used to be in such genffval &nuind.— 
Sing* Chron* Oct, 12 


JAVA* 

The following h copy of a letter ad- 
dressed by the old Sultan of Jcjokaita to 
tber Govemn^nt of iaviyiP* 

** From Sultan Mlngka Boewanw 
Sepoe, Senapati, Hingnalogo, Abdul 
liehman Syedi, Ponotogomo Khalifet 
Ullah, Adiningrat of Jojokarta, on the 
ship of war Melampus. 1 send iny greet- 
ing to the high and illustrious Commis- 
sioner General at Batavia, and exercising 
supreme autliorily over the Eastern settle- 
ments. I solicit from liis Exccllencjt, if 
it be allowable, permission to return to 
Jojokarta, tliat 1 ma> be once more in the 
vicinity of the tombs of my forefathers. 
With rcbpecl to the aifairs of Jojokarta, 
] wdlt, with all my ability, promote tbe 
views of the govcrninent, that the country 
may be again restored to prosperity. I 
acknowledge my great grandson as Sul- 
tan, and I feel giatefiil to government for 
having taken liirn under their protection 
end guidance, and 1 hope that Ilis Excel- 
lency wdll allow me again to sec him once 
more, and to become the medium of con- 
firming his union with the government. 
1 can never consent tliat Dipo Nagoro 
shall be Sultan, nor am 1 satisfied with 
the conduct of Mangko Boemie. Finally, 
1 icquest to form a convention with the 
goveinment. Written on Saturdoy, the 
<)th of Soero, in the year 1240 (August 
1828.)** 

The old Sultan landed from tlio ife- 
lamjms on the 15tli of August, and was 
conducted in state to Buiteiizorg on the 
17lh, w’here he was received by the com- 
missioner, and all the civil and military 
functionaries. Articles of a convention 
between liim and the King of the Nether- 
lands were tlion agreed upon, and sworn 
to by him on the koran ; after which he 
was proclaimed lawful sultan of jejo- 
karta by tlie name of Sultan Sepoe, Pre- 
sents were then made him, and a royal 
salute w'as fired, and tbe ccremoniea ter- 
minated with a dinner and a ball# 

This prince is the Amangka Bu^na II, 
who was deposed by the British Govern- 
ment in 1812. The Sultan whom he 
supersedes is his great grandson, a minor. 
— CW. Gov. Gaz. 

Tike Kew Cboifiiiwiowm.— Our mercan- 
tile correspondenu complain, tliat the 
Netlierlands Coiq^ffssioner JDe Geoing- 
hies, so far fVQm relieving the distresses of 
the trade of Batavia, as was fully expected 
and understood on his arrival firom Hol- 
land, continues \he miserable policy of 
adding to the already overburdened im- 
posts and vexatious exactions. It is diffi- 
cult to conjecture what will be the final 
issue of sucli complicated erobarcasament^ 
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The Ir^nrtpttmn,<^yi(e have received 
fo*day the Batavian papan to the 28th of 
October. - From the eevtnd reports pub- 
lished in them, uMl perceive, 4ndeed, tlUtt 
dt the end of S^Eomber the enemy wns 
yery ihr fttnn beiD|^ 'discouraged, and had 
in various places attached our troops with 
tiumerous corps and for the mobt part 
witlK'great intrepidity ; but that our men 
had almost a/lffry wliero in the end had the 
advantage, and that Uie insurgents had 
suffered much loss. In particular, on 
the*5th of October, thcdcssa of Diatinom, 
fortified aith cannon, was attacked by our 
troops, and after on obstinate re-istance, 
taken and burnt. Other dessas, belonging 
to the insurgents, have been destroyed in 
several places. On the 15tli of October 
there was a general engagement near 
Socracarta, with Uoppo Negoru in pet son, 
who was advancing against that place with 
4,00Q men. 'Die enemy defended himself 
with great fury, and wtien the first line 
was driven out of the field, a second, 
chiefly consisting of pirates, endeavoured 
to renew the battle, but in \ain. It ap- 
pears that Doppo Negaro has since re> 
turned to the mountain Merapic, there to 
put himself in an almost inuccessibic posi. 
tjon ; but it is tliought that he will soon be 
obli ged to retreat for want of provisions. 
Besides the active services of the moveable 
columns, great praise is given to tlic con- 
duct of the officers who have the defence 
of various forts at Klallan, Tempel, &c. 
The commander of tlie fort had made a 
sally witli so much bravery and success, 
that he reduced the surrounding country 
to submission, and returned into the fort 
wi li great accession of strength#)^ y- 

Tbe old Sultan had arriv^ on the 20th 
at Djocjocarta, without much loss, though 
the journey from Klallan liad been attended 
with some difficulties, all tbe bridges hav- 
ing been broken down by the rebels^ 
Several Toromongongs on the road from 
Klallan to Djocjocarta had submitted to 
the Sultan, and several had fallen in tlie 
various actions. All was quiet at Djodo- 
carta at tbe end of September^ Ilis Ex- 
cellency the Commissioner General lias 
made a visit to Bantam, from which he re- 
turned on the 4th October. His Excel- 
lency proceeds in his measures of retjpnch- 
menL The last accounts from Djoejorarta 
were of tbe Sih, and from Socracarta of 
tbe 17th Octaber,^J[f$aci Bayer, Marfk 
JO. 

IHspaJtee in thv Otn/ernmeni^*^ Tlie 
Bmgu^ore OtrtmuUe staloi that Messrs. 
Vinne de Grave and Doiee, two members 
of council, having dilRa^ in opinion 
wilfa the commissioner, protested c^ainst 
bis fDaoMirat, opposed the execution of 
bis decrees, and proceeded to depose the 
cpoupisnoncr. The laUer^ however, is- 


sued his mandate in the King's name Cur 
the av|est of the councillors, who were 
trantihitted to Holland in October. 

^ KonCBS TO kavtoators. 

BaUttda, \7th^ugttst 182G.— The Com* 
mittee for tbe Improvement of Indian 
Ctiarte hereby gives notice to all naviga- 
tors, tliat according to a report received 
from the First Lieutenant, G. H. C. Lut- 
kens, commanding His Migesty’s schooner 
Zepht/r, a reef was discovered, on the lltli 
of July, on approaching the roads of Pe- 
nung, tibout one mile and a quarter* south 
from Poelo Tiga, extending about two 
cables’ length from north-east to^soutli- 
west, and of W'hicli the bearings may be 
laid down as follows, viz* 

Poelo Tiga, north, 

Poolo Niumo or Mosquito, south-east. 

JHataviUt 29th August 182f> — The Vico 
Admit al, President of the Committee for 
improving the Phdian Charts]) licraby gives 
notice to all navigators, that the master of 
the English 'scliooner /l/zati/tc', G. Blox** 
land, has discovered a new shoal in the 
China Seas, from one to tw'o English 
miles in circumference, and on which 
there are tlirce fathoms water, accoiding 
to the statement of the above-named com- 
mander. JThis shoal is situated in 
N. lat., and 44^ E. long, from 

Greenwich* 


^ The H. C. hired brig Guardian ar. 
rived at Penang on Sunday lust, having 
on board Capt. 11. Burney, the Envoy 
to the Court of Siam from the Right 
Hon. the Governor General. We ^re 
happy to state that the accounts which wo 
hail heard of tlie total failure of the Mis- 
sion are not quite correct. A treaty of 
friendsliip and commerce has been con- 
cluded witli the d^iomesc Government, 
subject to the retifleation of the Governor 
General. We are unable to learn the pre- 
cise ’stipulations of this treaty, but we 
understand tliat tlie mission has succeeded 
in the primary and most important objects 
for tlie attaittiiiwt of which it was deputed. 
The mission, mfore itfi> departure from 
Bangkok, released and forwarded to Te- 
nasserim another party of 640 men (in 
addition to aliout 500 already released at 
Capt. Burney's instance}, women and 
children, whom the Siamese liad inhu- 
manly carried away as slaves from our 
Burmese possessions. Garntte, 

16. 

Tlie Calcutta papers fam publislied 
tbe portieulara of a treaty liBd to be con- 
clodfd between the king of Siam end tbe 

SmW 

^ * Sea miles, or tosgttst, probsMy, 
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East-India Company, on the 15th May, 
after many difficultieK thrown in the yay 
of the xneaBure by the court of Siam. 
Tbia treaty ie said to stipulate for the 
liberation of captives, the inriolabilUy of 
tlie territories of tiie contracting parties, 
a friendly intercourse and explicit mutual 
communication as to each other's projects, 
&c. This report of the treifty is, however, 
'now stated to be altogether incorrect, 
but no particulars of its real purport have 
yet reached us,* nor will be pu|>lished, 
probably, till Capt. Burney's return to 
Calcutta. 0 


lArsiit 


TIIK W AR. 

We learn, from private sources, that a 
Mirza (Mahomed AlU'e) has been sent 
to Teilis wi^li an oHer to treat for peace, 
and that it is expected dFTersian ambas- 
sador will shortly proceed to St. Peteis- 
biirgii. ^ 

'1 he progress of the war, so fur as w e 
collect from the llussian papers, promises 
no decisive losult; the Persians seem pas- 
sive, and (he Ru«aidn troops confine them- 
pelves to incursions into the territories of 
the enemy. ^ 

Gen. Madatoif passet|^tlie A raxes on 
the 28th Dec. ^9Ui Jan.}, and in con- 
junction with Co). Mitsclienko advanced 
in the direction of Ardabeel, t# the little 
river Zainhour, where he surpiised a body 
of iiomade Persian tribes. The cuvulr)' 
of Karuhagh uiul Shirvaii, with the Ar- 
menians of Karuhagh, attacked their camp 
with success, and took a vast number of 

S“”Jf*** and horses, tliroudb Batavia down to the J5th July. 

Shoh Savund llliautl joined i egret to learn that the gORnmentof 

th# Uussiaiis. About 500 nomade fami- that country, so for from actii^pon the 
lies of Karabagh submitted to the Rus- liberal and enlightened principles which 
... 1 * expected from the new governor, 

Siireading a report that he intended^ to appear to be resolved to ruin the trade of 
enter die Khanet of S^ahsb, the Russian country, * by pursuing the same 

general induced the nomade tribes on the >vretchcd policy which has lately been 


POLITICAL STATE OP THE BMPIBK. 

On tJlis subject we refer our readers to 
a communication from a valuable ccotcs- 
pondent at Canton, intimately acquainted 
with the country, which is inserted in a 
preceding department of this month's 
journal. The intelligence it affords is 
highly important. 

% 

rOMMERClAL INTFLLlGFWrF. 

Accounts fiom Canton so late as the 2d 
October, were received at Singapore by 
the Francis if'ardm. The commercial re- 
ports were rather unfavourable, jiarticu- 
larly as regards opium ; the price of w’hich 
had declined to l.KX) dollars per chest for 
Patna, and 9:10 for Malwa. The demand 
at th^ same time was very languid, and 
the stock in the market so great, that any 
rapid improvement in price could not he 
expected. In a!) descriptions of Straits ^ 
produce a fall in price hail been expe- 
rienced, and from the numerous cargoes 
W'hicli have lately gone on, the inaiket is 
likely to he overstocked. 

The opium receiving ships still continue 
to lay lit TJiitin, and to conduct their il- 
legal trathc without moleslatioii ; the Chi- 
nese being either unwilling or afraid to 
firoceed to eitremiucs in expelling them. 


gtnUia. 

MANILLA. 

Advices from Manilla have been rcreiv- 


borders of that district to take refuge in 
Meskine, where he attacked them wUh his 
light cavalry and Armenian iiiiantry. A 
vast number of cattle were taken, and 
Prince Madatoff occupietL the little town 
of Laka or Lori, in the district of Mes- 
Line. Alice Khan, the governor of the 
district, and his brother, placed themselves 
under the protection of Prince Madatoff, 
and took an oath of fidelity to Russia. 
The terror of this incursion reached to 
'J'ubic'cz, which the Russians apprciached 
within silty miles. The corps under the 
command of the prince is stated at 11,000 
tr^ps of different descriptions, with 
tliirty.five pieces of artillory. 

Prince Madatoff has since re^crossed the 
Arises, and retired. 

* Except these given In p. spfi. 


followed in Java, and which has occa 
sioned so much iiyury to the prosperity of 
that island. We would have imagined 
that, with such an example before their 
eyes, the government of the Phillipines 
would have acted more prudently. They 
have^iinposcd very large additional duties 
upon particular descriptions of British 
manufactures, whi^ will operate as an entire 
proliihition. * The ostensible r^son is, to 
protect the native Fhillipine manufacture 
of these aftides; But tffis is known to be 
an absurdity, atid the real object of the 
measure is to get hold of a little money 
for immediate wants^ as a quantity of these 
goods had jtfst been imported by the Ame- 
rican ship Houqua' from London. In 
this, however, they would be disappointed, 
as the agents for that vessel had resolved 
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to tranship Che goods for Canton, rather 
than submit to the ruinous exaction. 

Id additioo to tliis, it is said that the 
resolution of turning the Chinese out of 
the country has passed the Coasulado, and 
tliat a petition to that etiect, reeoaimetided 
by all the branches of the government, is 
to be sent to Spain for the sanction of the 
home government. Unmarried persons 
are to be allowed nine months to quit the 
country, and married persons eighteen 
months — Chton. Sept. 28. 


aiutftraUa. 

We have received files of Sydney pa- 
pers to the middle of October ; tliey con- 
tain no news of any moment. Governor 
Darling, with the advice of the legislative 
council, has published an act, appointing 
Port Macquarie, Moreton Bay, and Nor- 
folk Island, penal settlements for the 
transportation of offenders con visited in 
New South Wales, and prohibiting vessels 
from touching at those places without 
license. Governor Darling has also issued 
regulations for the granting and sale of 
lands, amongst whicli we observe the fol- 
lowing : 

Land granted without purchase, to 
be held in free and common socage, the 
grantee paying a quit rent of five per ccqjt. 
per annum on the value to be fixed by tlic 
commissioners. 

“ The payment of the quit rent not to 
commence until the end of seven years 
afu^r the grantee have been authorized to 
settle on tlie land. Within that periegf, 
however, the grantee muA expend, in im- 
provements on the land so granted, a surn^ 
equal to xme-fourth of tlie value estimated 
by the cominissionerN, tinder the pcnalt^ 
of forfeiting the grant. 

** The quit rent to be redeemable at the 
option of the grantee, on poyment into the 
colonial treasury of a sum equal to twenty 
years' purchase, provided such paji meiit Wr 
maile witliin twenty years after tlie date and 
execution of the grant. 

** Lands to be granted in square milet^ 
in the proportion of one square mile, or 
640 acres, for every £500 sterling of ca- 
pital, which the applicant can immediately 
command, to the extent of four square 
miles, or 2,560 acres, which is the utmos 
purchase." 

Tlie present capj&^i[ tiie colony is es- 
timated, in one of the on accurate 

data, at ntilKaitt /.tito public debt is 
i?250,000; the Imports juhs"'calcu]utcd to 
amount to the value of ' ,£350,000 per 
ennuoi, which is said to 1)0 undejr the truth. 

It is lamentable to find Uiat^tfae abori- 
ginal inhabitants remain intractable, and 
commit (especially in the district of Hun- 
ter's River) great atrocities. It is equally 
lamentsble to see the following memures 


reeommended (in the JuUtattan of Sep- 
tember S), to put a stop to this evil 

We shall never depart from our opinion, 
tliat the system of terror is tlie only one to 
be odopti^ towards them. Conciliation is 
of no use-— at least it never yet has proved 
of use. Overseers and stockmen may havo 
been to blame— they may now occasionalle 
ofibnd the tribes. Still there appears to by 
a dangerous spirit of molestation gaining 
ground among the native blacks; and wc 
apprulf^^nd that vigorous and rigorous 
uioveinents will prove most humane and 
inoHt efiectivc. Treat theoqias an open 
enemy, and let them have enough of red - 
coat-and-bullct fare. They are now spear- 
ing men, and spearing cattle, and spearing 
sheep/ and plundering huts and bouses, 
and farms, and wc arc to bo amused with 
the cr)ing stufl' about conciliation, for- 
bearance, iiiiinanity, and friendly alliance! 
Bribe them, if bribery will avail— be 
peaceable and friendly with them if^ pos- 
sible^ but shew them no weak side— 
don't let them conceive a notion that wu 
are afiaid of^iem, or that an officer is re- 
moved from a station because be kept them 
in awe. Make mem atone for the murders 
tliey commit. For every man they mur- 
der hunt tfiem down, and drop ten of 
them. They will soon find it their interest 
to be fridlklly. It will not be necessary 
then to coax tbnm into amity and good- 
will towards even the stfay and lonely and 
distant settler, or hut keeper. This is our 
spccific-ilry it. In six months wc shall 
neither bear of murders on the one side, 
nor shootings on the other; and yet all 
will be peace — peace obtained with little 
bloodshed." The government, we are 
happy to observe, act upon the conciliatory 
plan.' 

Duifng the hot winds at Sydr on 
Sopl. 30, the thermometer was at at 
mid-day. • 

COUNTV OF ST. VINCINT. 

Wc receive the fnost flattering accounts 
of the discovery which has been made in 
the vicinity of Port Macquarie. Tlie river 
has been explored, and much of the coun- 
try rlirougli uliicli it flows. The country, 
it is represented by Captain Wriglit and 
others, is of 4 superior description, and 
promises to merit the attention of cultiva- 
tors. It is expected that tropical produc- 
tions must succeed here, and that in a few 
yeai^ this portion of tlie colony will open 
new sources of wealth, and give a new di- 
rection to industry. 'Die mouth of tlie 
fiver is thirty-five miles to the northward 
of Port^ Macquarie, and empties itself into 
tlie sea in Trial Bay. It has been ascer- 
tained tbatiliere are fourteen feOt of water 
over ilie liar at the entrance. We shall 
probably be enabled shortly to add* to the 
details which we have alre^y ntode' jhtb- 
Mc. m^Austi'olutnf Oct* 11. 
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Niw BivKii. And protMibly encotnpaues a portion of tbe 

A large tract of land hoa been lately county supposed to form a part of Argyle. 
cliristened ; and to the number of conn*' Some people speak highly of the land ; 
triea already known by name, we have to and many of tbe new order ^ grantees 
a dd the county of St. Vincent. Tbe co- have selected Uieir grants witfatoitti '' As- 
lonial secretary is godfather of this divi- sistant anrveyors have for some time been 
sion of the colony. St. Vincent is situate busily employed in this county 
to tlio southward of tbe county of Argyle, 




Owing to the long period which has 
elapsed since we received regular atid cbn- 
nccted accounts from the late scene ‘of 
hostilities, we are obliged to detail occur- 
rences of a soinew hat antitjfuated dbte. 

Kvery account seems to confirm the 
leport of the satisfaction evinced, if nut; 
felt, by the Burmese Courts dt the lenity 
and good faith of the British. I’lie king 
is said to have punished some of* those 
counsellors who persuaded to violate 
the treaty. He has resiimed his ninuse- 
inents in public, which i«wcre suspended 
during the war. 

Tlie sei'ond instalment appears to have 
been raised with difficulty, and not without 

E at exactions upon the uufortiMiate sub- 
ts of his golden footc]^ majesty. The 
; portions of the sum fcceivid ut llun- 
goon (and which were nttliei leluctantly 
tiroiight) are said to have come from the 
queen's treasury, the ingots bearing her 
alamp.^ 

Mr. Crawfurd, envoy to, and resident 
at, the Burmese Court, left Itangaou for 
Aiucnipoora on the let September, as 
stated in our last, on board ihe Jhana, 
steam-boat. The fdIJowing is said to 
an'lllcurate list of his suite 

N. Wallich, esq., M.D., on botanical 
researches.*— Lieut. Chester, 1st assistant 
to Envoy — Lieut. J. Campbell, 2d ditto. 
— D. Stewart, esq., M«0.f surgeon to the 
Envoy's establishment. — The officer com- 
manding the escort.— Mr. J. Ellend, 1st 
iissihtant in the office of ^he Envoy. — Mr. 
P. D. Strong, 2d ditto. — Mr. , Gomes, 
1st assistant to Dr. Wallich.iwMr. Furie, 
2d ditto.*— Escort— 29 Europeans, rank 
and file, and 1 9 natives, rank and £lc. ^ 

^ The party reached Hensada (nlmut half 
way between Rangoon and Prome) on the* 
8tli| where Mr. Crawfurd visited tbe 
Woonghee JVJaoog Kiang, the intended 
governor of Rangoon and vribroy of P^gu, 
being invested with authority over the 
whole tract from Pagahtn to the sea. Tlie 
Woonghee returned tlie visit on the fol- 
lowing day, coming in a wor-boat, at* 
tended by fifteen others and a numixir 
of small boats conveying a retinue of four 
or five hundred persons : he was received 
on board the Dtana with military honours. 


and remained on board tw*o hours. He 
is described os a man of preposcssing ap- 
pearance, of mild and concilatory man- 
ners, and bearing a high public cbaractcr. 
He is said to have evinced some anxiety 
to dissuade the Envoy from proceeding to 
Ava, upon the ground of his being pos- 
sesscci of powers to discuss any questions 
that xnight arise, and a reference to the 
eburt being tlierefbre unneccbsary. On 
finding, liowever, that a strict adherence *< 
to the terms of tlic treaty was insisted on, 
he withdrew his opposition, and cheer- 
fully nominated the persons who were to 
staceompany the mission. The steam vessel 
got under weigU^on the lOlh, and the 
paity exi>ectcd to reach Prome in four 
days', and Ava in twenty. The voyage is 
desc I ihedhs uniformly agreeable, and the 
conduct of the Burmese authorities os par- 
ticulaily obliging and attentive. 

By the accounts iVom Rangoon, it ap- 
pears tliat, as soon ns tlie channels which 
communicate between the Rangoon and 
tMai'fiibun rivers became open, many in- 
^ dividuuls quittf^fl the former place for tlic 
•urpose of settling in the British territory. 

' mong those wiw were expected to trans- 
W their residence to Amherst Town were 
Mr. 'iXiiner, iliip-builder, and Mindana, 
a Talain el>i^ The Syriaro rajah, it was 
expected, would endeavour to maintain 

4 is independence t be displayed consider- 
blo gallantry against us in the late war, 
aiul^ carrylhg, it is said, lO^OCO followers 
,i^to' the field. 

The interruption which the war bad oc- 
casjoniid ter cultivation was beginning to 
be felt, atid appreliensions of a scarcity of 
nee were general ip August. Martaban 
and T^voy were Ihe only places from which 
any surplus supply Was procurable^ as far 
as to Aviu A bag of rice, or about two 
maundsy which foioierly sold it Ujuigoon 
for about four, or five rupees, was selling, 
at the •perioj^.maiitioQed, for tburteen. 

_ These ^liacnny prospects seem to have 
given birffi to some alarmiRg reports which 
w'ere publisjied in ^btjlurkaru Calcutta 
pap^r, in Which it waa stated that provi- 
sions were egtramely aearce at Rongoon ; 
that the population was starving ; and that 
the Chinese, taking advantage of the dis- 
tress, were wiling rice at twenty nqiees a 
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>*«» or about tereupenoe balfiietm j per fence, put m irona, his property confiscated, 
pouniL end that of all his adherents. 

The same paper contained intelligence Some sensation has been created at* 
of some commotions in Pegu, which ap- Calcutta by the prospect that Amherst 
pears to have rested on better grounds. Town, the new Britira settlement in the* 
A Martaban chiefs named Udinah, had province of Martaban, wA to be aban- 
collected a large force, with which it was doned on account of the insalubrity of tlie 
thought he intended to assert the inde- situation ; although it was fully expected 
pendence of es soon as the British tlia^ upon clearing away the jungle, in 

departed. As tms chieftain, who i# the which operation the pioneers and troops 
ex -rajah of Martaban, evinced no hostile wcrcacrively employed, the situation would 
feeling towards the British, but, on the prove ahi^tliy one. Sir Arrliibald Camp* 
contrary, has jfjisplayed much coifctesy iu liirU ,has lurveyed the country cast and 
his intercourse witli Sir A. Camp^il, tko west bfUie ^nluen, or river of Martaban, 
latter has not deemed it neccsiary ^ inter* tlie chief object of which was to fix upon 
fere in the dispute. The ex^mjah has eli|pible site for a military Imtonmcnu 
been inHtrumental in preserving the lives fiebmtlfixed upon Moulmcin, on the left 
of the crew of a coasting vessel of Comnga, liver,' nearly opposite to the 

wrecked on the Martaban sl|[or|; hy treawl town of Mitiiban, and twenty- five miles 
them with great humaipty, and ■gfHIfvcyed ■•from Amherst. This Circuihstance seems 
them to Rangoon. * T ^authoffse the report respecting the abnn- 

By later intelligence Rangoon, obniiicnc of the latter settlement, at least, 

dated 28th September, it appehr^f^d that tUfe ^ « tenipori^ meiumre. The addition to 
utmost cordiality subrisl^ between the report (vmich is madein the Hurkaru 
British and Burmese authqrNie|, and th*a$ Oi^ber ] 8tli) namely, that the site of 

ii bad suffered no interrup^oti. “ Tj# latter the new ca^ninent is upon A river not 
express no anxiety for the departure of our navigable, a[ipears to be incorrect, 
troops.— 'Die rice crop, which is reaped ftl MoiilmlHin (soys the Goremment Ga- 
October, was expected to iljibviate all fi*ars is the site of an ancient encampment^ 

of a scarcity, though rice was then from ^ fortified after the manner of the earliest 
twelve to thirteen rupees a Bag.,^%As tho^ ages, in a deep momss, circumvallated by 
stipulated payment had hctttx itiade by tho a high mound of earth, which in its 
Burmese, according to treatyi uoUdng ^ trivance forfiled a deep and broad ditch, 
need to detain tho Briti^ " mask^ by large forest trees, which would 

than the end of the rains at tlte'leginning reqiiifife the time and labomr uf tliou- 
of November, and there is ^very re^i, to clear away. Its position, oppo- 

the letters state, to lliipk that th^idrPting will the priticipol Bunnon town in tliat 

be friendly. Many of the people of Ran- quarter, upon the bank of a broad and rapid 
goon were preparing to remove, upoi^ the steeam, joined by two^ others, tlie Glin end 
place being cvacuat^ by our trodps.^ dfbran, withiu sight of the station, enable 

According to the Mttdtecnt to^ command the, course ^of the river- 

Hurkaru before referred to, the ^icwly- f|pntier, and repel witli eese any attempt 
created Burmese goVnor of &sseJh ha*i^ ^espasyipon our boundary; a detach- 
violated tliat article of Uie, compact wbictJjBfcwt oj^We N.E. egd Of the island of 
expressly provided for th^socHS-iiy^ftbose^uly^ which maybe required foi^io 
who had been under the pr^jtioi^ the protection of, tliat fertile tract, will be 
British during ihe^ whr, and secured ^to elmost drilhin dlgbtalso of Moulmcin, and 
them a right of quitti^ the place ^cn^ will be, consequently, susceptible at any 
they pleased ; he fUBOpdorders to prohibit df effective support, 

their leaving his district, anMiose who ’*The salubrity of the spot is also highly 
had evinced a friendly disposUllH towards probable. 'J he banks are high, rbing by 
our troops, naturally sought protcctii a gradual, but decided ascent, toan^le- 
from the British autboTitiea ■ On thii vation of twohuifilred feet from the bed 
straint. Conferences werw beld^ %n. of a stream, die rapidity of whose dourso 
goon on this subject, and after mneh does not adfnit of any muddy alluvial 
wordy war, end, it il said, insolence |Pi^ *^1?*’*^* ^ ***** breeze 

the part of the Buisnans; |ho peopfe ^re throiigf its whole front, whilst Inland, ex- 
permittod to depart unmol«M; twSve Jensive plains, free from jimgle, separate 
boats had oriiv^ at jiangoodr J^m tlie 4t from the mountmns. llie soil is black 
interior crowded With^tfiiepe po#V^ple, mould on a stn^m of gmycl : the jungle 
glad to escape from tlK^ o)^»res6ibn they now, in the ^mediate vicinity, is low, 
were threatened wiiJi. further may eosilyDc cleared away, qnd there 

demanded, that the goven& l^uld be is an abundant supply df good watCT- Tlio 
superseded; this was complied with also healthiness of tliis part of the cmmtlyis 
hut it is added, the lost govefnor, who ^torrolmratcd by native testfihony, and 
was fiivourabie to the British, was very by actual experience, as pf two detach* 
speedily degraded, for some alleged of- menls of Madras native infantry, one 

hundred 
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difidendanU remain for the other ere* 
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hundred each) stationed atitfartaban and 
Pulygoop} neither sent mere than two 
men to hoaylttd from }lay to $qitei)i^. 

Thjs Island of Pulygooni and Ihe banka 
of the Gain hnd Atanm rircra» produce 
abnnddnt crops office* ^cak of a aups* 
nor quijjtylh plentifpl in the vicinhy* and 
BumHinditig district^,* particularly 40 
the n^untftinouiw parts, arc ^ Uc Vfeh 
in mineral ph>ducts. 

THe troops at Akyab, at Sai%Jo4ra) and 
Rainree, arc represented to h^liealthy, ^ ^ 

the corps which occupied Amherst 

6711)) had been oideriu to lluiflree ^ 


Ajpooiiots from Batoria tafhe 4tb No?, 
repieaent affairs there to be rather mote 
favoondfle for the Dwicb than they had 
The Insurgents coirffAyeto resist ; 
bbt fl!fr«NetherIandi tdbops, strengthened 
by some ncwl^rsssed remforcemenU, 
w4re siijLCcp^fuf^ and, nete preparing for 


(the 

'^as a more ttihibrious spot. In consequence 
of the drains mode by the pioiieers at 
Ak}ab, It lb possible to Walk 0« 
tlie lipasiefr fall of raiHk 1 ^ 

Tt)e late war hcems t6 haVe jifoduced 


Accou^* froni !$t. Pjietcrsburgh state 
that some ditfeidnces of opiiiion have ari- 
stMi ^*tuecn Ocnanal Vcrmoloff and Ge- 
nial I^skdbMscb, who loinmsnds the 


the Uhiml coiilmiuem'c Irf wn%ivili(e<1* HuisiapAorps m GcWljjai’ 'l^cydonot 
toiiiitiici.— It 1 . 1 -. filled tlie lluriiir-ic aBfliil theeniployincnty 

\inces uitli inarauding^ bands. A quatu the irobps under tl^cir cqinp)ikiKl| asid the 
tiiyoftrcasiirtscntfi^Wail^antoldbii^ d|teAiioiistcr Tie aindei taken against tlie 
soda, by Ldin|li. was alflmpted three l^rwam. '1 he stimionr of Genera Aron 
different tlfl^ ; and it w’as only by icvcrc 

flgliting party escmgting it sue - Petcrsl^glnW OSj^giQ, With lustructions 

iSsded incoSveyingitto itsllaceofdebti. from thdT.injjei or, P» Itor Ac purpose of re- 
nation. cAnLiling thc^' (klierciusfl, and of taking 

. ..... mcnsuics un UMpot for the vigoroits'pro- 

A failure, to bomc extent has taken tlwwr. 

plocc atCttIcutta— the native house of Mer- ~ sse* ' ^ 

ccrandCo. According to ^ respectable Mnuritm* %i 9 ^bs received 
London Journal (The 7’im^, tlie out- 4 ^to ihp IT^Dicfinlier. They contain an 
standing, debts of tins iimi are sz^ to oiciTnaiic|||regi4Hting iha''wtuatm^ of the 
amount M fflly lacs of rupees, or irntre sli^s, aJplK establishing a fixed penal 
than half u mitlion sterling, of Whlchggini Silt||be fur tM* vflMglit 

■ sc, icttciB, imlm tHMiUi 


hearly tharinoieiy is claimed by oth* h< 


^ tffthiir chains and 
ttlbfdiUpinitant* are autho- 


wlucli u covered by a warrant of judgment lued by law cap*tO them to wear. 
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SSGUpQUB9^AN]^^g^^ 

Oih wl/a, 34 ^ I qi|d.Bn)keq^iiliitf)f^and^ift^Pul>- 


dovemment Bsciurltlel; 


^ ^ Jir^kvurltiev tac.^Ug^liiidjRii Rk. |ter 

lim Sa Dd Al Oi 


iiuy.]iuju^ ni-AVcsf), ^ 

* M«-p<a0W. Braid irncmituble too.. 
l>te<. 0 a^kWepcrct.loiui 1 oillsc, ^ * 

raiw'- 0 0 New A per cent Loon e 4D1 m. Rato if Subsq#liou, 

" ^ g Hkadros Rsp,jierJ3lSa.ll«f t i Pi 

B.t» of Ei^ ^UnUJolW^i^ra-mgMmtraf. 

^ ^aSanmknrbt biiyliMK aiyl selling Pub* 

^ lOtgilhtlbbss Ilk., iicr 


pKm 


On Lokdnn. fl mouths^ sight,— tq^U} Is lid. 

1« llf^d -^0 veil is. to Ss. Id. pcrftKin Uiipee. 

On Madriw, ,in da> s ditto, {» to Hn ''IccajRidKI 
, pet 1(8 Mflftrss liupach. ^ 

> OaBonuwy ditto, (IH hieca Rhpses per luu Oom*^ 
boy ftnuies. * % 

^ BtSkfhuet^Ptm,iJoino%m 

^ * Madras, 11 ) 

troternnMt Securities. ,, 

• per «h»t flengal R^niitohle Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscript^, rit. 3IM) 


nS^Rs. 
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At a Rotf pt^vallfaig among MerrhaaU 
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DEBATE^ AT THE EA13T4NDIA HOUSE. 


iCn#*i3KdM Ifoustf, ACi/n^'%4, UllSt?.' , to it ; but if it were merely ttie ijise tim 
A Speciiil Geileral 6Qiirt:c^ Pk^Ufl^n of the jCbairmaR,»<Mrigiiiatiiig with him^eU' 
of fiaht,lji<^atftf4 was this day *et he tlioughi it wds high time to put an end 
the Gompan^ house in I4cndenhal1.4t^t. to it. 'The annual eficdbn..iit 

Tlio 'minutes of tli4 fast Court haviug foi^t .approaching, and on that subject he 
been read, meant to ask some quoMons, as w^l os to 

Col. Z.. StanJiope wished to be allowed state all that he meant to do himsell; 
to correct an eitor that had ap^re^bi rose to order. Hd thought 

one of the public prfnht,* jUi ^ repoft of the Chairman of that Court whs th|g, 
wlwt he had «aicl at iKe laA^^uit. In-^’*' b«ftt ‘ pf. Jn «»d what was 

stead of statii>g, as he bad done, that theiiD ^ . "I« his opinion, the Ikmi. 

was no public** Jn-J[mlia, he was made ^ S|«dht to coll timse to order 

to say, that there ulS* «» no public .^e- . Ihe proprietors froui^nro- 

ienfics*’ in Umt countrj^# having gone^ rt^ular business Of the 

througii n 'g^it pact of Iiidiai^lie could Coui‘|«sS 
»0t be so j^Henint as not to know that ^ 

there was a? atiiiudifnee,j«d' natural snd ^ bombax marine. 

artidcial ddfence^: gjme^t every vUlage# W'® have now to acquaint 

atroftM mie. Wiaibc hi^said uas.AlMt ^ Ae <>Jirfc thftt Jt Ims beea sp^iidly suni- 
fhere was no ptildic, cotningnityi^ln nw>iiiM'iir consitquence^pfd 
fact, no rights, no liberties in India. ' ■if**^* hy mhm, proinriO 

now be read.** 

THAKKS 10 campheix lUBJoaWAjS*, Xl.e rmoinithm iru tlwu r«a<1 u .foj. 

^ n* 'fbws j— 

ni^day n«t. tnovc a mbtftiun of thalSa ' „ the iAsuInaia Company, 

to tlie late Chairman, <\ MarjorilMintt..' - «'Hon. ars •.— Wc, the underHjtned 
Eso., for the nUnUy and uilaiity niA Proprietors of India Stotdi, l^ng duly 
which Ite had disdiarged tft 4u0es oPlliat >«“ » ‘>l wneene a Qe. 

situation. ' ■jt ** . Omirt of Proprietors, for^lie purpose 


Cum‘|«4[s" 


toe proprietors froiiiapra. 
ri^uiar business Or the 


been sj^iidly suni- 


fhere was no ptildic, nw cotningnityiiln UWidw-iir consequence 
fact, no rights, iio libcriicB in India. ; by in., proprio 

now be read.** 

THAKKS 10 CAMPSEIX »Ubjoih»a»«*, xi.e rwiitiliithm' WBs th«u r«a<1 a. .fol- 
^ R* 'fbws j— 

niiaday next, tnovc a mbtftiun of thalSs ' „ the iAsuIndia Company, 

to tlie late Chairman, <\ MarlorilMinti..' - «'Hon. ars •.— Wc, the uiidcrHgned 
Eso., for the ability and uSanty uiA Proprietors of India Stotdi, l^ng duly 
which Ite had discharged tft 4u0cs oPlliat >«“ » ‘>l wneene a Qe. 

situation. ' ■jt ** . "2^^ Court of Proprietors, for^lie purpose 

^ oP?oii#dcring the foilowiiig proposition- 

1ND1AK strU£RS. . To inquire whether, in tbd present State of 
Mr. P««>w/flr ^id, ho'i^e^. at (he ^ H„n CoropaiiTb Emnirc in the East, 
ensuing Court, lo address eHl^ro^otow f,o condition of tfie naval force called the 
on the subject of the iupnolatlqii odhHu^ Eombay^Mariiie is such a# the welfiim of 
doo widows, he was abxioos f|Nit a«ddbu. ^ wontry And tlir interests of the Hop. 
ment of groat importatice-^uatniely. A. i 1 demand, 
statement sent in to the Court of UlrectofHjL " ir _ u^'" , 

^Mr. IIudlcsmn.b|gl#M|mU^ ^ JUftiVaMt db^t buiublewrwnto. 
rection— on tins int^|sstwig^bject^.sliouId ^ 

lie laid Wore this S^HirtlT lie should, Maxpieli., 

(henrfore, iiiake^iliaL motion, t » *' iJfiilWBt 'PAPBRsn^tf '^J. B, GitciiarsT, 

. The Chairman cSt G. A. tUibmson).-^*^'’ AwftiixLia, W. Mason, 

«Iconsideritiu«istesseiitialfqrtbedcspa^ |»^Ttac. SrANnoPE, f< JoiIn Ledoxe.'* 


of the business of this CdUl^ diet #c H,V^*Tnoa»ixoN, 
should go on regularly witlPpur duti^y^ ^ '*** Peb. 22, J 827.*' ^ • 

afkd I imst declhm my opk^ Umt ^ aile»ri$t^J> 4$the gallaBt <%iml 

ntremely i^lBrto«>tcMgir.n;r (fbumtonLfa* Stm Mowed to gtw no- 

fw p^im tin we h»e , 5 ^, „f , ajodon for jdie next dmrt, I 

"*S*"^.^***^? *W^ -Sspethat Iduritte equally indulged, iod 
J>r C^nat wax (ijv^ly <«Min luat that ylmii^ ]M)nnit,m''to read a motion 

hUhSTpSWo^ on Wednewsy 

' lA* Ti« Olowaim..-" 'n.erequWtioii rtat- 

provide^^ ifaa.I^M^ dloold j ^ are coaeanad to 

r«d, and tbeiafomlbe 

«*«>“»«». ■ft<«ha butinaM 

a^bv ’• ^ 8^45 xliotkc^ of a 

1^ an ■ct'Of fyawfieat, or a hy-law, motion, he may do so.*’ 

artn {mmaqmniatiiage, he would bow Gilchrii^^ I tpnk now to ten 

, ' • The i|& TVihw. time ** ‘ 

jfiietrc h/auni. VcHmXXUI. No. 15ti. 4 B Tlie 


tlie Court would, oil idiU oceasioit, 
whaft he bad uhu^ ' He wiiMi^|^,1uaow ^ 
by what by-law,, it 

w-iiB provided, thak tbe,|tiopriete» should 
not be allowed to ask a fewfap ffriR # ques- 
tions oftlie bon. Cbuirin4m^\ iHlte cus- 
tonivy in the House oT Cbimnons and 
other dqliberaiive piseinblies? If tbeli > 
wbes on ■ct'o{ Pbriiiuiiem, 'or a by-law. 
Or eten bmne^ioi’iid^tage, he would bow 
^ • The TVffinr. 

Matte JaurUe VhtiXXlJI. No. iSti, 
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Ttie ChairmaT^^^** I desire that the re- 
gular business of the CouM may go on.** 

Capt. Majfietd wiahed, before he pro- 
ceeded with the business which he had 
taken in liand, to call the attention of the 
Court to an anoiiynious letter wliich he 
had recently received. As this was the 
second letter of the kind with w'hich he 
had been favoured, and as he had no op. 
jiortunity of answering it elsewhere, he 
felt It neCcN&ary to take this course. As 
the letter was short, lie would readJt. It 
ran thus i ~ 

“ Sir If you persist in the course you 
are now pursuing at the India House, 
you will soon have cause to repent it $ the 
following the example of Mr. Hume may 
involve you in difficulties to which he is 
not exposed. 

It i', said you pique yourself on being 
a good shot; but lu> not too'confidcnl ; it 
will not be sufficient to scivcyou; and 
you had better reflect in time, before it is 
too late, and take the warning of 

“An Akti.Mcodi.xk.** 

“ London, March 7, 1827.** 

On tlint letter he would only observe, 
that, in the whole course of his life, he had 
never met with, or known any man, of 
whom he could form an opinion so utterly 
contemptible as to believe him the author 
of it ; and tlie individual wlio wrote it 
could know very little of him, if he hu)u 
posed tliat sucli silly threats could deter 
him from perforniiiig liis duty. Having 
said thus much, he should now proceed to 
tlie order of the day. He had asserted, 
some time since, in that court, tliat the 
Hoinbay Marine corps was neglected, 
degradeil, and persecuted; and an lion, 
proprietor (Mr. Hume) then remarked, 
that if such wore the case, it would be 
better to bring the subject specifically 
under consideration ; and he^ oflettMl to 
second a motion to that effect.'^ He (Capt. 
Maxfield) pledged himself to introduce it, 
and (hat filedgo he was now prepared to 
redeem. He wished sincerely, both from 
a regard for his own feelings— for the 
feelings of the officers of that ffiendly 
corps — us well us the credit of the Court 
of Directors— that this task were less 
easy ; but were he to adduce the hundn^dth 
part of the evidence he might advert to, 
he should intrude too much ou the time of 
tlie Court. He bogged, however, to in- 
treat their attention to a few leading facts, 
which would be sufficient for his purpose^ 
and he begged ilie Court to remember that 
tlic corps in question was the military 
marine of the Company, recognized by 
net ot Parliament, and essentially requi- 
site to the interests of the empire ciitiusted 
to I heir management. He woufd endea- 
vour, as much as possible, to command his 
feelings on this occasion, and to perform 
the task he had undertaken as if he had 
never liclonged to tlie corps in qucntion ; 


he would, as far as it was posaible, even 
forget that lie had served the Company 
faithfully, zealously, and devotedly, in that 
corps, for a period of twenty -four years ; 
during which he had obtained the recorded 
approbation of their government on mora 
that ten occasions ; but the liberal consi. 
deration, urbanity, and friendly sympatliy 
of some of the members of the Court of 
Directors would remain fresh in his recol- 
lection while ** memory retained her seat,'* 
or .until virtue, ability and worth should 
no longer possess any attraction. Were 
he to Say that, since the order of the Court 
of Directors, in 1798, they w€*re obnoxious 
to the charge of neglect, wtith respect to 
this corps, he shoul4^ be borne out by evi- 
dence; but, in order to save time, he 
should commence with a few extracts from 
a letter of Mr. Money, superintendent of 
the marine to the Bombay government, in 
answer to some Sweeping censures passed 
on that unprotected corps in the letter of 
tlic Court of Dirc'cturs of the 8th of April 
1806. They were to be found on the re- 
cords of the Court; and, unless something 
had been done to remedy the evils which 
Mr. Money complained of, and brought 
to the notice of Inc Directors in 1807, or 
twenty years ago, then he must contend 
that the charge of neglect was fully proved. 
In the ninth paragraph of that letter Mr. 
Honey said, “ Permit me, on a subject so 
nmleiiully intaresting to the deportment 
committed to my trust, to state, with all 
respect fql deference to the opinion of the 
lion. Court, what I conceive to be the 
causes o( every defect and deficiency in 
the marine character and institution. The 
want^f a code of laws enacted by legisla- 
tive authority has been and continues to be 
the prominent defect of tlic marine esta- 
^lishnient. Such a code w'ould raise k 
from that state of degradation, to which 
illegitimate character is too frequently ex- 
posed, by the contemptuous opinion of 
mniflind ; it would infuse into its feeble 
system (sustained with much vexation 
and with little credit) those energies which 
aB other military coips possess, and w’hich 
lead them to distinction and renown. It is 
tsnly necessary, I humbly conceive, to refer 
to a descriptfiMi of the duties expected from 
the marine, as given by the Hon. Court in 
their publicletter under date of August 
Is^ 1798, to render it manifest, without a 
waste of argument, that a corps having 
such services to perform should be vested 
with legal authority, and its discipline up- 
held bjglbc power of a legal tribunal. TW 
Hon.jXmt, In the second paragraph of 
the let tpUb ferred to, have stated the fol- 
low ing to be the objects of the establish- 
ment of their marine force : 1st. To pro- 
tect the trade from port to port. 2d. To 
defend the Company*s trade and posses- 
sions. 3d. To transport troops, &c. 4Ui. 
Tp make nautical discoveries, 5th. To 

convoy 
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convoy packets. It must be very eyidciiti 
upon the most suf>erfidal review of these 
duties, t))at tlieir effect and creditable cxe« 
Ctttion de|iend upon professioital know- 
Udge, public seal, and strict discipline and 
subordination. 

^ ** Ibe next principal defect in the 'ituu< 
fine estabinbmeiit lesults, in my humble 
judgment (continues Mr. Money), from 
the low estate to which the odicers' com- 
parative rank is reducetl. By the old re^ 
gulations of the Hon. Company, yet unre- 
pealcH, the conninanders eff their regular 
ships fim Europe take tlieir rank between 
a captain and a major in the army. By' 
the wder of the Hon. Court already referred 
to, it was directed that, in order to pre<* 
serve due respect and attention to the ofti- 
eers of the marine, who on important 
occasions are associated with the milimry, 
correspondent rank sliould be assigned as 
follows . — Xlie commodore to rank with a 
colonel in the army ; captains of ships of 
twenty-cight guns and upisaifis, or senior 
captains, with lieutenant-colonels; junior 
captains with majors; first-lieutenanis 
with captains, &c. 'i’his distinction, sup- 
ported by a code of martial law, ivouid 
liave given to the marine corps all the 
vigour and spirit which it could lie ren- 
dered capable of possessing ; but by sub- 
secjuent resolutions the corresponding rank 
was virtually abolished, and the code of 
laws which the supreme government so 
strongly recommended, and which the 
Hon. Court declared, upon a conviction of 
its neces.sity, that it was their intention to 
procure, has never been obtained On the 
and of May 1 804, the Hon. Coiyl W'cre 
pleased to direct, that the commanSers of 
their regular ships, who.se correaporiding 
rank with the military rested between tbot 
of a major and a captain, should prece^. 
all the captains of the marine, having tra 
comparative rank of lieutcnaiiucolonels of 
the army. 1 should be one of the last"' to 
impugn any resolution tending to honour 
a service in which I passed a great portion 
of my life, and to which, from connexions 
and friendships, I may be supposed to be 
naturally attached ; but were 1 now lie- 
longing to that service, I feel persuaded 
that my sentiments of justice would be the 
same ; while I am satisfied, from the prin- 
ciple of discipline imbibed in the course of 
many years* service in the navy, my sens^ 
of public expediency would concur with 
those MDtimenti of justice, and, in the 
situation which I hold, tjie espreosion of 
these opinions appears to me ^n act of 
Indispensable duty. Whaieveg|F respect 
and attention the orders of cal- 

culated to produce, has beeSMbippleWJy 
extinguished by the regulations of compa. 
ntive rank of 1804. By them, an officer 
who has served the Hon. Company in a 
profession strictly confined to arms, and 
from which the ndvantages of trade of any 


d^ription are rigidly excluded, -•who has 
arrived at a rank corresponding with that 
of a lieutenant-cojonel in tlie army, which 
be has held for a period of fourteen or 
fifteen years— finds himself compelled to 
yield precedence to the commander of a 
regular ship, ranking below a major in the 
army, who .perhaps has not been ten years 
at sea , who but a short time before mny 
luive been (and I bclicvu it has been the 
case) a mate of a sliip at this wry portp— 
and whose ship at present the Captain of 
the marine may be destined to convoy. 
These circumstances, combined with the 
want of a code of laws, precludes the mind 
from aspiring to a respectable rank^ in 
society— they tend to depress every feeling 
of laudable ambition, and blight, by their 
natural operation on the character of men, 
all that esfmt du eurjhit which it is so ifttieh 
to the public advantage to encourage and 
cherish, and which has led to the aggran- 
dizement of all other military services.** 
Mr. Money *s letter then entered into a 
comparative statement of the pay and 1 X^* 0 - 
sion of the monne with the Company's 
army, at once creditable to its amiable 
^ritcr, and illustrative of the neglected 
*nd dppiesscd state of the marine. But 
he (Capt. Maxficld), knowing that mere 
pay was not all to which an officer attached 
value, did not think it necessary to quote 
It farther. Perhaps it would be said, that 
the Cuuit of Directors were anxious to 
obtain a code of laws for the government 
of the marine, but that they wanted power 
to effect that object. He was w^illing, in 
charily, to suppose that such was the case ; 
but then came the quc*stion, if they were 
really disposed to render the marine effi- 
cient and respectable, why they had avoid- 
ed doing that which was uiiquestionably 
in their power ? Did they frame any 
reirolations for its l>etter management? 
Dm they**issue any orders to construct 
vessels adapted to accommodutv the unfor- 
tunate crews that were crammed inro 
them ? Did they rc))cal or explain Uicir 
inconsistent orders of 1804? or did they 
adopt any measures whatever to remedy 
Uie palfMible evils pointed out in the super- 
intendent’s letter ? No ' that manly and 
feeling letter had no other effect Uian to 
reduic his influence at the India HoutMb 
and be soon after retired from bis office in 
disgust.— f Hear /} The Court of Direc- 
tors immediately appointed another super- 
inteiideni, in no way resembling his pre- 
* deressor— and from that, hour their marine 
bad met with continued degradation and 
persecution.— (//car Tlie retirement 
of Mr. Money from the office of superin- 
tendent was at once a source of regret to 
the marine corps, and of serioua mjury to 
the public interests. His talents were of 
the most useful description, and be pos- 
sessed an activity of body, and an energy 
of loind, which afforded him no leisure. 
4 B 2 Every 
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hour of bill time was devoted to the public 
service. ^ He understood biivinrsn of every 
desoftpdoilt and he executed it adrniralily. 
He infiMed a portion of Jiin own &pirit, 
pride, into the breasts of those 
employed under his authority. Whenever 
be found worth and ability, ho conrided in 
it. He luid no illiberal prejudices to gra- 
tify— and the surest reconimendations to 
his favour and countenance, were seal, 
activity, «nd integrity.— ') Envy 
might I'crvilc, and self.interesC seek to 
blacken his charnctor ; but his fairly- 
earned fume, os a public servant, would 
survive every eflbrt to blast it, in spite of 
all the attacks of low and little minds. 
Tlie^ undimiiiished attachment which the 
marine corps shewed to him, after his re- 
tirement, testified their just sense of his 
grcift virtue and worth — while their honest 
affection was honourable to their grateful 
feelings. Mr. Money's successor he 
had never seen : and, being employed 
under the supreme government, with him 
he had nothing to do; he, therefore, 
could not feel any personal dislike to that 
iiuiiyidunl. If he had harbouicd such a 
sentiment, it must have, ere this, sulisidedn. 
for the gentleman to wliom lie alluded 
bad gone before that tribunal ft cm which 
there was no appeal, and to which they 
must all be finally sumnioned. He should, 
however, bo compelled to advert to him ; 
but be w'ould do lo with the utmost toii- 
derness, ainl rather “ extenuate, than set 
down aught in malice." The pay of their 
nmnne ofheors did not admit of a compa- 
rison wiili the other bmnelics of the Com- 
pany's service. 'Hie pay and allowance 
of II iiiarinc captain was only .‘JOO iiipecs 
per month, while that of a branch pilot at 
('nieutta was 700 rupees per month, or 
K50, when sent beyond the Sand-heads. 
Dill even this pittance was not secured to 
the captains of the Company'^ marine; 
for by the orders of the Marine Board at 
Cnlciitta, of March 30, 1814, Uie captains 
of tlie limn lie were rendered accountable 
for all luKanccs made to any of the crew 
on the ('oinpniiy’s account, and the loss 
sustaiiu'd by dcseilion was deducted from 
file iMij ot the captains. A lule «o lililieral 
was not npplieii to any other branch of 
Ihcir servico— nor was it to be found in 
any other servico whatever. Every liberal, 
minded man must suppose that the offi- 
cers of the Bombay marine were governed 
by some specified rule. Tliat boweser 
WES not the easa; and, thercK«re, he en- ' 
treated the attention of the Court to a few 
facts which would enable gentlemen to ar- 
rive at just conclusions. Early in April 
1818, a commander and all the officers of 
one of the cruisers weie placed under 
arrest, on charges framed by Mr. Meri- 
ton, the then superint'mdent of marine 
The usual forms of trial having been gone 
iJimugli, the proceedings were sent to go- 


vernment on the 8th of tliaf month. As 
they were not considered satisfactory, the 
court were ordered to rc-assemble, and to 
put certain questions, which was accord, 
ingly done ; and the proceedings in the 
second instance were abo forwarded to 
government. From that time, until tlio 
118th of November, tlie prisoners were kept 
in Huspense ; when they were again call^ 
before the court. By the court tliey 
were informed that the government bad 
directed certain questions to be put to 
them, to which they were expected to give 
implicit answers. Tlie commander begged 
to know whether he stood before the 
court as a prisoner. I'his plain question 
the court could not answer, but merely 
repeated the purpose for which tlicy were 
assembled. Ibe commander stated his rea- 
diness to answer any question which the 
government might think proper to put to 
him, after they hod given their final deci. 
sion on his case, but declared that he 
would give fio answer while he appeared 
before the Court ns a prisoner. The pro- 
ceedings were then dosed a third time, 
and sent to gov eminent, hy whom a final 
decision was given some time after, and, 
notwithstanding the piiiiislmieiit which he 
had pieviously suffered, the commander 
was further suspended until some time in 
4^181 P. Now, It was hardly possible to 
conceive that any public authority could 
have ri^sorted to sucli capricious measures ; 
which were as repugnant to every species 
of judicial proceeding, as the> were opposed 
to every liberal and boiiourablc feeling. 
But, the sweeping measure of placing 
coniinmideis, lieutenants, and midshipmen, 
all under arrest together, could only be 
borne out and countenanced by the go- 
vernment's exhibiting a total disregard, 
|p>t only for the substance, but the sh^ow 
of justice. Having said so much for the 
practice of marine courts, lie would next 
advert to Uieir composition. As the facts 
which he was about to state were to be 
ftiund on the Company's records, he took 
it for granted that they would not be de- 
nied. IJcut. Boyce, of the Jl/crci<ry, was, 
in 1812, put under arrest by his com- 
mander, Lieut. Rlost. The suiierintendcnt 
assembled a court iq order to try him, 
on which lie plained two of the officers of 
liidiaroen as' members. Lieut. Boyce, 
tie it remembered, held a commission—^ 
but tliesc two gentlemen held no commis- 
sion, and belonged to a merchant ship; 
they could n^ therefore, be expected, 
from tl^Hiabits, and the different duties 
they hanW execute, to be proper judges. 
The del^ y ion and insult offered in this 
instance, t^he marine officers, were evi- 
dent and studied, because there was no 
want Off marine officers to form a proper 
Court. In such a forlorn and undefined 
state had tho marine service l>een left, that 
il* an assemblage of boatswains or gunners, 

or 
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or even lerjeents and corporals, had been 
selected by the superintendent for the pur- 
pose of forming a court, the nwrine offi- 
cers were without a remedy. Now, 
although the Court of Directors continued 
sending out young men as officers for the 
marine service, and there was only one 
ship in tlic service large enougli to carry 
tlie guns put on board her, or to afTord 
ordinary accommodation for her crew, or 
to he held in the least respect by tlic pri. 
votes in the Persian Gulf, yet that solitary 
ship the superintendent induced the go- 
vernment to sell, and she was sold by auc- 
tion for two-thirds of her probable value. 
This tlirew an old officer out of employ, 
and blasted the prospects and hopes of 
every officer in the marine, as it caused 
the suspension of all promotion by the 
overplus of officers tlius created. 'Die 
superiiiteiident, to find room for the 
young gentlemen which the Court con- 
tinued to send out, not liaving vessels to 
put them in, placed some of them under 
the fostering care of an invalid gunner at 
Moyogoii, a place notorious tor nauch 
houses and prostitutes. At such a semi- 
nary, was It possible any person could 
believe the minds and manners of such 
young men could take a proper bent? 
Could the superintendent mean that they 
should make good officer4? lie \ias no ^ 
more; and be (('apt. M.) would abstain 
from comment. Were ho but to paint 
liie sad consequences tibicli must result 
to those young men, he should be lacerat- 
ing the feelings of their parents and friends, 
and inflicting pniii where every pleasing 
hope and fond delusion had been fbstered. 
The guardiiin, father, or friend, would 
have to lament that, after every cx|misc 
had lieen incurred to cultivate the mind, 
mid inspire youth with sentiments of honour 
and viitue, (he fruits of such affection and 
pains were tiiiis nipped in the bud, while 
patronage affected to bestow a blessing. 
'J1ie ship he had alluded to as sold was 
the Mommiilon, which in fact only a 
twenty-gun ship. M'^hcn she was got rid 
of, the largest vessel remaining was (he 
Tciffnmoitth, of 250 tons; which, in His 
Mnjc'sty's service, would have had only 
ten or tw'clve guns ; but she was absurdly 
crammed with eighteen guns, and at one 
time twenty. It was as injudicious as 
cruel so to equip her, as it rendered her 
unsafe, and in tlie event of capture ensured 
the disgrace of whoever commanded her. 
The rest of the vessels were of the same 
stowage, except that Uiey w ere. .. much 
smaller ; and one, the (Xrtci, a b9|M 180 
tons, carrying twelve guns, wMJPr' brank 
that she overset and sank in a squatl in the 
Persian Gulf, although her foresail only 
was set, and of her crew only three men 
were saved. These were facts wrUich could 
not be denied, and w hich the records of 
that house fully cstablislicd. lit October 


IBM, die Vesiai licing under orders to 
curry despatclies to Bussorah, her com- 
mander, Lieut. Pbtllips, was directed to 
receive on board (by the orders of the su- 
perintendent) a certain number of luleft 
belonging to private merchants at Bombay 
on freight 'Fliat officer represented tho 
utter incompetency of liis vessel to carry 
any cargo, and li was w'ith difficulty hu 
could stow his provisions and water for 
the crew. His objection was overruled, 
and the bales sent on board ; wliicli bo 
(sooner than deprive the crew of their 
wretched accommodation) stowed in bis 
oun cabin. By the orders of 17f>8, nil 
freight except bullion was prohibited to 
lie carried in the (;«inpany*s cruizers; 
but tliis disregard of orders by the super- 
intendent brought into the Bombay trea- 
sury the pitiful sum of 16t) rupees. Tlie 
Vestat was a small sliarp brig, ICO tons 
burthen, mounting fuiirtccn guns, and 
scarcely able to carry ten weeks' provisions 
and watpr; ami, as the Ruperiiitemlent 
lung commanded one uftlieir laige liulin- 
men, he could not plead ignorance of the 
utter inability of the f’cx/al to carry any 
c.srgo whatever, and his motives therefore 
could not l>e mistaken. Whnt was the 
consequence i not mere discomfort to the 
unfortunate commander but tU'ulh, The 
VvstaVs cabin wm very small, and Imd 
neither port nor scuttle* lliu Persian 
Gulf, tiiey knew, waj dreadfully un- 
healtiiy. Such stowage induced a liver 
complaint, and an officer of distinguished 
merit, who had served for nearly twenty 
sears, fell a victim— not to the cause of 
ids country, but to injustice and ciiielty. 
Now' it was well know'n, to all w ho heard 
him, that in every kind of ship or vessel, 
from the privateer to the collier, some 
difference of accommodation was allotted 
to the persons serving on board ; but the 
superintendent, to give a death-blow to the 
service, tbouglV. to confound all ranks ; lie 
therefore ordered that the birth allotted to 
the midshipmen of the Vrstal should lie 
taken aw’Bv, and the midshipmen put into 
tlie liVutenant’s cabin. Now the lieute- 
nant's cnbiii on board the VfsUd was 
only nine feet by seven feet, and as there 
was no other, tlic surgeon was necessarily 
obliged to live and sleep hi it also. 
Such was tho wTctclied den into which 
die superintendent ordered the midship- 
men to be crammed also, putting healih 
and comfort out of the question. Their 
manne officers had no remedy ; and if 
tlie pigs had been ordered to lie put there 
also, they must have submitted or resigned 
the service. It happened, however, that 
the surgeon belonged to the army, and was 
protected by its rules and regulations from 
such abominable injustice ; and he wrote 
to government, complaining tliat the ac- 
commodation allotted to him in tlic Vestal 
was worse than tluit provided by act of 
Poiliaineiit 
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Parliament for slaves iluring the slave 
trade. The superintendent took fire at 
the reflection, and preferred cliiirges against 
him ; but, as a military officer could not 
be punished %%ithout sufficient grounds, a 
court-martial saved him ; and very pro- 
perly remarked on the conduct and evidence 
of the superintendent. If he were living, 
he(Capt. M.) would adduce it with such 
conimeiits os it merited. The directors, 
could, however, find it on tin ir records ; 
and if they really wished to appreciate tlie 
superintendent's labours, they would in- 
quire for it. This conduct, however, ob- 
tained n]>probatiun and support, and he 
continued in office as long as he pleased ; 
and if he had lived, he might probably 
have received a pension in reward of such 
services. The directors could not plead 
ignorance of the facts he had related, 
unless they were guilty of neglecting to 
lead tfie papers sent to tliis country. Itut, 
supposing that in the multiplicity of biisi- 
ness and the incessant application to foster 
private claims, no time was found to nU 
tend to their insignificant marine, still 
the executive body could not deny that 
they were almost knee-deep in marine 
memorials, not one of which tliey ever 
condescended to answer, or probaldy even 
to consider. lie could adduce more 
powerful and complete evidence, but 
from tenderness lie would refrain, for the 
prchont, and reserve it for another time 
and unotlier place. He w'as really tired 
of pouitrnying such a disgusting picture. 
He held the public correspondence in liib 
hand, and abstained from reading it only 
to save time ; it w'lis, however, on their 
records, and couhl not be denied. It 
might be supposed, by some utterly igno- 
rant of the iiiei Its or claims of the lloiiibay 
mai ine, that it deserved such treatment, or 
that it had forfeited all claim to attention; it 
was therefore with reluctance that he was 
compelled to advert to its conduct as a 
inihlic body, of which he svas probably 
one of the least worthy members. First, 
then, on the score of fidelity and attaeh- 
ineiit to their country, the marine were 
eminently conspicuous; and it could nut 
bo denied, that when the Company's army, 
tli arms in iheir hands, urged their 
claims to equal rank with his Majesty's 
troops, and iiuited the marine to follow 
their example and join them, the latter 
declined so doing. The army obtained 
the most libeial consideration; while the 
marine was unnoticed. He had heard it 
said, that the marine deserved to be so 
treated, for not joining the am y. If so, 
it would serve as a lesson in future to re- 
gulate the claims of military bodies, and 
teach the just value of demands unaided 
by power. Now, for patriotisfik. In 
17W, a subscription was set on foot to- 
wards carrying on the war as a test of 
public cqMnion. It was liberally sup- 


ported in this country, and was also ef- 
fectively carried on in India. Most of 
tlieir servants, cisil, military, and^ marine, 
subscribed towards it ; but Captain Salbf, 
of the Bombay marine, subscribed the 
whole of bis during the war. He 
stood a solitary example of such devotion 
in the Company's service ; and continuing 
to serve, he sacrificed Ins life in their 
employ. He would not tire them with a 
detail of the numerous instances of gal- 
laiitry and devotion, which he could ad- 
duce of your marine officers, under such 
evident disadvantages and discouragement ; 
suffice it to say the repeated testimonies of 
his Majesty's officers in favour of their 
good conduct, afforded some consolation 
to their w'ounded feelings ; and the exist- 
ence of those testimonies on the Company's 
records could not he denied. No corps in 
their ser\ice bad ever evinced a stronger 
desire to expel from it every worthless 
member ; and, in almost every instance 
that such effort was made, the Court of 
Directors as if with a determination to 
defeat them, either restored sudi pci sons 
to the service, or placed them on the same 
pension as Uic most meritorious officers. 
He would now assert, without fear of its 
being denied, w bat might be justly deemed 
a proud proof of devotion by any military 
body in tlic world. In no one solitary 
instance bud the British colours ever been 
lowered from the peak of one of their 
miserably ill-innnned cruizers, to any 
enemy of inferior, or even of equal force, 
while they bad often proved successful 
when combating a pow'crful superiority.— 
hear ') But, supposing military ar. 
dour and patriotism of no value in the esti- 
mation of the Company as regarded their 
marine, he would address them simply as 
merchants, and ask if disinterestedness, on 
the part of their marine officers, in pre- 
ferring tlic Company's inteiests to their 
ow'n, could establish any claim ? When 
the expedition ^ was "proceeding against 
Ja\ a, two of their’^ruizers, the Momington 
and Malahar, fell in with two large China 
junks 111 the strciglita of Caspar from 
Batavia, bound to Amoy. By the orders 
of council, Batavia being in a slate of 
blockade, they were good prizes, and w'ere 
in fact laden wdth Dutch property, valued 
at j&'GOOyOOO sterling, lliey were taken 
by the cruizers in question, and Captains 
Deane and Maxfield would have sent tliem 
to Prince of Wales's Island for condeinna- 
tion, but were prevented by Commo- 
dore Hajres, who commanded the Com- 
I»»py^^val forces on that expedition. 
His mom were short, and in justice to 
him he would read them. 

“ lion. Comjiany's Ship of War Malabar 
at Sea, Jul^ 31, 1811, 5i/. 5® 41' & 
long.lOe^ 46^ JE. 

** Gentlemen : As tbc government oC 
China seek every pretext to embarraas the 

Hon. 
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1827.] 

Hon. Company'i commercial tranuctiona 
at Cbnton, I am induced to believe the 
captured juuk» taken possession of by 
your respective ships, under your imme- 
diate command, may be made a plea to 
interrupt the important trade in that 
quarter, which is now not only considered 
Of vital interest to them, but to the state 
generally, 1 feel myself imperiously called 
upon to prevent any occurrence which 
may be productive of such destructive 
effects ; I am therefore impelled to direct 
you to withdraw the prize-masters and 
crews from the junks in question, and to 
command you to permit them to proceed 
towards their original destination. In thus 
exercising my authority, perhaps exceeding 
its legal bounds, I am not insensilde of 
the great sacrifice which must be made by 
enforcing the foregoing commands . but I 
trust W'c alike feel wc have the honour to 
serve the most liberal masters in the 
world ; and T congratulate myself upon the 
conviction that the oflieers to whom these 
commands arc addressed, know how to 
appreciate the acquisition of svealth when 
placed in competition with the interests 
of their employers and of their country. 

** 1 am, Gentlemen, 

** }Our faithful servant, 

•* (Signed) John 11a vfs, 

** Commodore of all the lion. Com. 
pany's ships and vessels, Java 
Expedition.** 

** To Captains R. Deane and W, 
Maxfield, cgmiiiandmg the Hon. Com- 
pany *s ships of war Mornington and Ma- 
labar,** 

Now the above order afforded a good 
illustrAtion of tbc impolicy of the orders 
of the Court of Directors in 1804. Sup- 
pose fur one moment that Commodore 
Hayes bad not been present, but that one 
of their regular ships had been in com- 
pany, it was not possible to lielicvc that 
the commander of any of their regular 
ships would have presunMd to issue such 
an order, and still less nkely any captain 
of their marine would have attended to it 
if they had. The man who made such a 
sacrifice to promote their interests was not 
then worth one shilling, nor did he believe 
that he was at this moment. His disinte- 
restedness and gallantry, of which their 
records possessed abundant proof, would, 
in any other service but their marine, 
have obtained for him honour and distinc- 
tion. The two officers to whom the order 
to release the junks was addressed, sub- 
mitted a memorial, which he l|i^eved 
shared the usual fate of marine niemo- 
rials. As to the commodore, be ^as not 
aware that the Court of Directors ever 
condescended to remark upon his conduct 
on that occasion, unless it induced them 
to take a more feeling and liberal view of 
the question of precedence, when Lord 
Amherst was gnilty of handing the wife 


of that old and distinguished officer licforo 
the lady of one of tlicir Bengal civil ser- 
vants. But, if the feelings of the marine 
officers, their character and efficiency, 
were of no value in the Coni|miiy's es- 
timation, it was worth while to estimate 
its consequences by another tvit ; let them 
therefore try it by pounds, shillings and 
pence. From what had been stated, ho 
hoped it would not be protended that tho 
Bombay marine was efficient, or even 
available fur any good purpose under such 
treatment since 1812 ; and if the contrary 
were asserted, he sliould readily meet and 
confute it. Now the expense of tlie corps 
from 1812 to 1826' might be taken at no 
less than j^] ,200,000. The decadence of 
the marine induced the growth of piracy 
in tlic Persian Guljili, which compelled 
government to equip expeditions against 
them, entailing an expense of upwards 
of one million sterling; now' the in- 
terest alone of that sum, properly applied, 
would haVcpro\idcd in perpetuity an effi- 
cient naval force of double the nominal 
strength of the Bombay marine. In 1812, 
the presence of a single crtiizer of twenty 
guns, although badly manned, prevented a 
war with the Burmese, and ohiained ample 
reparation for an iiiHiilt offered to the 
Company. At that time there was as 
good occasion for a war as since; hut 
Lord Minto sent the Mahbar^ of twenty 
guns, with was )>ing at Calcutta, to sup- 
port the arguments of the British Envoy 
at Rangoon. The Burmese government 
were then ripe for aggression, and the 
Viceroy received orders from UinmCra- 
poora, which were published in the strc'Cts, 
to send the Envoy, as well us the com- 
mander of the cruizer, up to the capital in 
irons; and on the Envoy attempting to 
go off* with his escort and followers to the 
Malabar f an attempt was made by two 
war boats (out of about twenty tliat wore 
in motion round the cruizer) to seize one 
of the Malabar's cutters. Tiiu commander 
of the Malabar ordered the guns to be 
pointed at the latter and two war-boats, 
but not to fire, as the Envoy was still in 
the boats, and might be sacrificed. He at 
lengtli reached the cruizer, and a message 
was instantly sent to tlio Viceroy com- 
plaining of ibc outrage, and demanding 
instant reparation by delivering up tliu 
commanders of the war-boats in irons, 
sending tliem on board the Maiabarf and 
disavowing the act of aggression. He was 
allowed half an hour to consider of it, 
at the expiration of which, the Malabar 
would, in the event of refusal, attack the 
place. The consequence was, that the 
commanders of the war-boats were sent 
off handkeufled, and every passible atone- 
ment made for the outrage by the Viceroy. 
{Hear /} Kow the want of a respectable 
cruiser at Bengal in 1 823, preeioos to our 
rupture with the Burmese, compelled the 

Bengal 
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Bengal ^oSr^rnment to equip and ^nd a 
pilot schooner into the n\ur a4 a 

measure of naval defence ; \%liilc its feeble 
and unwarlike oppeuraiice encouraged 
rather than repressed the aggres^'oii of the 
Hipmeso, who seized the commander and 
riirricd him off ; and they augmented the 
giounds of a dispute, which precipituteil 
US into a war that had entailed an cxiamsc 
of upwards of twenty millions sterling, 
and tlie loss of thousands of our hravc and 
valuable troops. On their present super- 
intendent of marine, IMr. Bucliunnn, he 
should offer but one remark he had just 
given the commands of the Ilasiuni^s 
frigate and the Kmaady the largest sliip'i 
in the service, to two mates of the touiitiy 
service, which was no lets an act of in- 
justice to the marine oflicen than of dis 
regard for the Company \ interest. As 
they had plenty of marine ofhciTs of all 
grades unemployed (who must, he siip- 
])Osed, be paid), why slioiild the expenses 
of government be thus inci eased by em- 
ploying persons not in their service,^ to 
bay nothing of tlie injury (>fforud to the 
murine corps ? Would the coniinandei> 
in-chief at either of the picsidencies give 
the command of one of their battalions, 
or even of a company of sepoys, to a 
mate of tlie country service, or even to a 
meritorious oflicer of the King's service? 
They w'ell knew it would not he done; 
but their coimnanders-in-chief of the 
army were all King’s ofliccrs, and were 
imbued vvilli miiiiMiy feeliii|ijs; and the 
credit and efliciency of the corps entrusted 
to (heir in niaeeincnt were, in tlieir estima- 
tion, 1)0 less objects of duty tiinii of piide. 
Apologizing to Ibe tonit foi having so 
long occupied its attention, he now begged 
leave to move for a senes of papers, 'fbe 
gallant ofTicer then luov ed for a senes of 
papeis, sixteen in number, teiuliiig to bear 
out the different statements be bad made. 
It appealed, he ohbcrved, to lie a very 
long list ; hut, long os it seemed, the 
mutter would not occupy more than two 
or three sheets of foolscap altogether. 

Col Stunhopc rose to second the mo- 
tion for the pioduction of these papers. 
The bon. Chniriuan, at ii foimer court, 
stated, in aiisw^er to, some questions which 
were then put to him, that the Court of 
Dii'ectors were busily employed in con- 
sidering the subject which his gallant 
friend hud this day introduced ; tliat they 
were occupied in endeavourin^r to redress 
those wrongs, and to coirect that evil sys- 
tem, of which such just compl.*tmt8 had 
been made, lie confessed that he did not at 
first deem this motion to be necessary, 
and he was rather annoyed w'hen he saw 
his name nfltxcd to the recjiiisitit#; hut he 
liad since hud a communication with his 
^laot friend, and from him he learned 
Umt this subject Itad been under considera* 
tion for tlie Inst tltree years, and that con- 


stant promises had been made to ameliorate 
the condition of the Bombay inaime, 
which promise's had been aa constantly 
broken. Now, for liis own part, he lie- 
lievcd It w'lis the Chainiian's intention to 
do that which he had pledged himself to 
perform ; but as they were about to lose 
that hon. gentleman’s ahfe and active ser- 
vices in the (.hair, he (lioiiglit that his gal- 
lant friend w'as right in bringing forward 
this motion, and therefore he should say 
one or two words in support of it. Ilia 
gallant friend wis no factious charaj^cr— 
he was no disappointed individual, coming 
into that coiiit for the purpose of op- 
posing the conduct of the Court of Di- 
rectors; no, he was one of then* oldest 
and best oHicers, who had received the 
thanks ol the Company nine or ten times 
in public orders. He here wished to men- 
tion a particular circumstance, with winch 
his gallant fiiend was intimately connected. 
Ills gallant friend had mentioned the cap- 
tine of tw'o China junks, which had been 
given up in the most dismteiested inaniier 
by Commodore H.iyes. Now his gallant 
friend was present on that occasion, and 
he had, in (.onscqiicnce of the restoiation 
of those vessels, lust a very considerable 
share of piize-moncy, the one-eighteentb 
or one-sixteenth of i.'fi00,0(X). With re- 
spect to the Bombay marine, they must 
be all aware that it was one of the oldest 
brancbc's of tlie Company's service ; it 
w*as. 111 fact, established at the time that 
the island of Bombay was given up to the 
Hon. Company ; and, as his gallant friend 
bad truly stated, never was there an in- 
stance of any ship Inrlonging to the Bom- 
bay inariiic having lowered her flag to an 
enemy of erjual force. L'tider thc^e cir- 
cumstances, be tluHigiit that tlieir marine 
SCI vice ought to be a subject of interest 
to that court. lie could not help lainent- 
ing what he conceived to be the indignity 
offered to this useful service. In the first 
place, he thought it was unfair to deprive 
the ollicers of Chiftfrank wdiirh they formerly 
held. By the regulation of 1798, a com- 
modore of the Bombay marine ranked 
with a colonel in the army, and a senior 
captain witli a lieutenant-colonel ; while, 
by a sul)se(|uent regulation, that of 18(H, 
the commander of one of the Company’s 
regular ships, who ranked only between a 
major and a captain in the army, was 
allow ed precedence before a captain in the 
marine force, whose rank was equivalent 
to that of a lieutenant-colonel. This led 
to a very ridiculous occurrence, to which 
his gallant friend had slightly alluded. It 
happened that Commodore Hayes and his 
wife dined with, the Governor- General. 
I'he commodore baviiig the rank of co- 
lonel, the Governor- General thought it 
proper to lead out Mn. Hayes to dinner, 
conceiving Uiat the precedence was due to 
her. This set the senior merchant's hivarts 
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on fire# and they in coneequence wrote 
long letters home to the Court of Di- 
rectors. lliey pandered over this weighty 
matter; and at last tlfey decided — on 
what? Was it to punish Lord Amherst, 
or that charming gnd amiable lady ? No ; 
but tliey came to the resolution of uiu 
coinmodoring the commodore. (LaugA/cr.) 
Now Mr. Wynn, who had licen in tlie 
habit of considering questions of prece- 
dence, and who was nightly occupied in 
explaining them in the House of Com- 
mon^ tliought this was very unfair, and 
therefore he reversed their proceeding. 
This, however, was no laughable matter, 
when tliey considered that an indignity 
was offered to an old and meritorious 
officer, whose brow was covered with 
wounds and honours, and who had dis- 
interestedly given up tlie one-eighteenth 
or one-sixteenth of £600t000. It was a 
very fair subject of complaint that tliere 
was no martial law for the government of 
the Bombay Marine. Did they ever before 
hear of a civilized society, especial ly^' a 
military society, without some species of 
law for its go% eminent. lie always un- 
derstood that, in the military profession, 
tlie law ought to he more sti ict and rigoiotis 
than elsewhere ; and indeed certain gett« 
tlemen in the House of Commons told 
them, that there was something so per. 
verse in the constitution of an Englishman 
which rendered it necessary that he should 
he Jlogged. Such a system, it appeared, 
was not usual in other parts of the world : 
but, it wot asserted, that in l^nigland, 
Scotland, and Ireland it could not bo 
dispensed witli ; still it formed a singular 
contrast with the Bombay Marine, in which 
there appeared to be no defined code of 
martial law. Sometimes it w'os governed 
by the rules and regulations of his Ma- 
jesty’s navy, and sometimes by the Com- 
pany’s regulations. Every thing was left 
in tlie roost vague state ; and, in point of 
fact, that service was not under the do- 
minion of the law, but aider tlie direc- 
tion of arbitrary power. {Hear /) Would 
any of the gentlemen — any of the grey- 
headed gentlemen — on the other side of 
the bar, approve of such a want of sys-- 
tem ? They would say ** no," and declare 
that they were going to remedy (he evil ; 
but if it were stifiered to continue for 
three years, could it be said that it did not 
amount to a denial of justice ? {Hear / ) 
He must ever view, as a gross act of in- 
justice, the placing captains of tlie Bom- 
bay Marine under the commanders of 
Ii^iamen. He knew that the captains of 
the Bombay Marine were roost distin- 
guished men ; perhaps they were tlie most 
scientific men ever employed in tlie noval 
service. {Hear /) And he conceived that 
it was really putting the cart before the 
hefw^ lo place tlie captain of a sliip of 
under the command of tlie captoin of 
Jsiatic Joum* Vot. XXIII. N0.IS6. 


a merchantman. {Hear !) It was an ab« 
solute indignity to tlie service. {Hear 
And he thought his gallant friend was 
right in withdrawing his labours from a 
service which was so mucli degraded. 
Now he would tell the court what the 
reason of this degradation was. The^ct 
was plainly Uiis : the Bombay Marine was 
not represented on the other side of the 
bai ; but tlie other service— the merchant 
service— 'Was so represented ; for he lie- 
lieved that no less than four directors had 
been captains of East-Indiamcn. 'Dimo 
captains came constantly within the in- 
fluence of tlie Court of Directors, but 
the captains in the morine service were 
quite removed beyond that influence. Ones 
great advantage enjoyed , by the former 
class of individuals was, Ibat they could 
go into port whenever they pleased, and 
sell their portions of the cargoes of the 
ships which they commanded to good ac- 
count. Nothing could be woisc than the 
course now pursued (o\i urds tlie Bomlmy 
marine ; and therefore he trusted and con- 
fided in the statement made by the hon. 
Chairman, founded on his higli character, 
and his strict notion of honour, that ho 
would use his utmost eflbrts to fulfil what 
he had promised, and that, too, speedily ; 
otherwise, tiic best thing that could, in 
his opinion, be done, would lie to do 
away with the Bombay Marine entirely. 
Let the officers be properly revearded; 
let the men, who bad galluutly fought 
their battles, be pensioned, and then let 
tlie amount of the expense at present in- 
curred be appiopriatod to tlie service of 
bis Majesty’s navy. 

Sir J, Doylf said be did not intend, 
when he entcied the court, to have said any 
thing on ibis subject; but there were two 
points, which, on considering it, niiist 
strike any man of ordinary understand- 
ing : the one was, that if the Company 
roust have a marine, it ought to be kept in 
the be.Ht possilile state ; tlie other was, that 
as over every department in our large em- 
pire of India the Court of Directors had 
control, they ought also to have within 
themselves the power, in every respect, to 
regulate this branch of the service, and 
not to suffer it to he made the sport of ca- 
price, This being premised, and it being 
understood that at this very moment the 
Court of Directors were doing (ho best 
they could to improve tlie condition of the 
marine, he conceived that it would not be 
wise to press this motion. {Hear !) Giving 
to the gallant officer the utmost credit for 
hia Zfsal for this corps, as well as for the 
aldlity with whicJi he introduced h^s state- 
ment, still he must say, tliat if the.Cnurt 
of Dimpors were, bond Jida. endeavour- 
Itig to get the best possible advice from 
the naval authorities of thia country, for 
Ibe purpose of carrying Into effect the bn* 
provement and onmorotipn of tho Bom* 

4C bfljr 
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hay Martnei thera wm no nece<»Hity for tiie 
interference of the general court. Ho 
tlicreforc snbmittcd to the gallant oflScer 
whether, under all the circumatanceR, it 
would not be more eligible, with u view 
to the accompliKliinent of bis own object, 
to leave the buRincMi in the hands in which 
it was placed at present (/Mir, hear !) 

The Chairman said, he had paid very 
great attention to the statement made by 
the gallant officer who had introduced the 
question to tlie court ; he had also listened 
attentively to the observations of the gaU 
lant colonel by whom the proposition had 
been seconded, and he confessed, in the 
last place, that he was much gratified by 
the conciliatory suggestion which had 
fallen from the gallant general who had 
spoken. iThe business having arrived 
at tlie present stage, he felt it to be his 
duty to offer a few remarks for the con- 
sideration of the proprietors. It would 
be recollected that he had stated on a 
former, and no very distant occasion, that 
the Court of Diiectors had bi‘cn sedu- 
lously engaged (for a great length of time 
he admitted, even for years), in endea- 
vouring to effect tiie improvement of the 
Bombay Marine ; and that many diffi- 
culties had occuired in the progress of 
their efforts for that purpose— difficulties 
Qccasionetl by the peculiarity of the naval 
service of this country, which entertained 
a kind of jealousy of any interference on 
naval subjects, (//mr f) It was that des- 
cription of jealousy, however, to wliich, 
he was free to admit, that much of the 
respectability and consequence connected 
with that most important branch of the 
national service was owing (Acor/), and 
which, as it hud that effect, ought rather 
to be encouraged than repressed. {Hear f) 
He had the satisfaction to state, that so 
far as the ncgociation of the Court of 
Directors had proceeded with the naval 
department of this country, they had every 
reason to be gratified with tlie disposition 
which was manifested to concur in the 
great object which the Company had in 
view, with respect to the improvement of 
the ^mbay Marine, (//car, hear /} and 
he should be doing injustice to the noble 
Lord at the head of (he Admiralty if lie 
did not slate, that that noble individual 
had evinced as stremiuiis a desire to affect 
the object to which his attention had been 
Called by the Court of Directors, as if he 
wen personally interested in the result. 
(Jffearp hear /) This being tlie case, he 
certainly did feel that it was eitremely de- 
sirable that the Court of Proprietors should 
adopt the advice given by the gallant g^ 
neral ; still however be could not give 
way to the expression of that twish in 
ailencc; he could not suffer the different 
sulyects which had this day been intro- 
dum for discussion to pass altogether 
tinqoiiticd. Hw Iteding object of the 


gallant officer who had brought forward 
this proposition seemed to be, to cast re- 
flexions (and very severe reflexions too) 
on the name of the late superintendent of 
the Bombay Marine. Now he did think 
that there was a peculiar degree of justice 
due to tliat brave officer after what had 
been said concerning liiin, in bringing to 
the recollection of the court the gallant 
service wliicfa first recommended him to 
the notice of the Court of Directors, and 
was the occasion of his being placed in 
that important charge (supeniitundent of 
the Bombay Marine), to which allusion 
had been made. It would be recollected 
by many members of the court, that 
Captain Meriton, in company with Cap- 
tain Stewart and another of the Com- 
pany's gallant commanders, had fought a 
severe action uith a French force, in the 
course of whicli he was severely wounded. 
When the office of superintendent of the 
Bombay Marine became vacant, Captain 
Meriton became a candidate for thot si- 
tt^tion ; and he (die Chairman) now de- 
clared, with great satisfaction, Uiat he 
took the utmost pains at the time to bring 
Captain Meriton to the notice of the 
court ; and he believed that he had been 
very instrumental in obtaining the ap- 
pointment for that gcnlleinan. (//car, 
hear I) If his subseiiucnt conduct in that 
situation rendered him justly liable to the 
observations made by the gallant officer, 
then certainly it might be alleged that he 
(the Chairman) had made a bad selection. 
He however entertained a different opi- 
nion ; and he bad no reason m hatever lo 
say but that liis conduct as superintendent 
of the Bombay Marine was perfectly cor** 
reel, and that it did not deserve the strong 
and pointed observations which had been 
made on it. [Hear ') At any rate, that in- 
dividual (us the gallant officer had said) 
had gone to render an account of bis con- 
duct before a higher tribunal, and he had 
no doubt but that it would be a just one. 
(Hear *) It WIs however extremely hard 
on his memory Uiat his conduct should 
now be impugned in that court, where 
neither he nor his friends could have an 
opportunity to vindicate it {Hear, hear!) 
Certain ol^rvations had been made by 
die gallant officer on the conduct of the 
present superintendent. On the point of 
accusation he coultl only say, that if, 
having it in his power to give the com- 
mand of the Company's ships of war to 
their own naval officers, the present super- 
intendent bad in any instance, instead of 
doing so, given the command to men not 
belonging to the marine, but to the com** 
mcrcial service, then lie had unquestion, 
ably done wrong ( Hear, hear !) ; and he Imd 
no hesitation in stating that, if such con- 
duct were proved, he would be perfectly 
ready to call on the Court of Diriecteii|fo 
express a strong and decided opiniea^B 

the 
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subject. (jiTnir/) Jt ras howem^ 
iinp<^ble that they could without injus- 
tice, judge of the reason, or llie motive, 
wbidi might have induced such a pro- 
ceeding, and therefore Iw wished to look 
into Uiat point before the Court of Direc- 
tors were called utMin to pronounce the 
superintendent guilty of misconduct, as 
he would certainly be, if he were not jus- 
tilicd by pecbliar circumstances, in acting 
as had been represented, (i/car, hetirJ) 
Now, he was free to admit (and he had 
never contended otherwise^, that the Bom- 
bay Marine, wliich was a must gallant and 
meritorious service, had laboured under 
considerable disadvantages. The gallant 
officer had, however, gone further; he 
had stated that that service was negUs;ted 
and degraded. (Hear!) To that asser- 
tion lie Liegged leave to give the most de- 
cided and complete denial. {Hear !) On 
the contrary, so far as it had been com* 
peteiit to the pio))er authority to better the 
situation of that service, it liad been done. 
It had not been, nor was it in their power 
to do all tlmt they widied, but this be 
must say, that the Court of Directors had 
not hcen negligent in making applications 
in that quarter, with the concurrence of 
which only they could effect those ainclio- 
lations to which they looked anxiously 
forward. {Hear*) With regard to the 
ollowanccs of the Bombay Marine, the 
Court of Directors had not been liack- 
ward. lie believed that those who were 
attached to that body were not actuated by 
interested motives, but directed their views 
lo higher objects; still, however, it must 
be recollected, that only in the way to 
which lie had alluded had the Court of 
Dircctora the power to afford encourage- 
ment to this gsllant corps ; and that power 
they hail exercised to a considerable ex- 
tent. lie believed that at the time when 
the gallant officer first entered the service, 
ho entered it witii the understanding tliat, 
so loi^ as he continued , attached to it, 
there were certain portions of pay and al- 
lowances which he was to receive. Now, 
lie begged leave to ask, wbat bad been 
since done ^atuitously on tlie part of the 
Company, independently of any olili^- 
tion under which they were placed, with 
regard to the original terms upon which 
the gallant officer and others had en- 
tered tho service. {Hear, /tear!) When 
he used the word ** gratuitously,'* lie 
uieant also to say, that die rewards conferr- 
ed on the marine service were well deserved 
and earned; but still he must be al- 
lowed to notice the fact, to shew that 
this was not a service so neglected and 
demded (so far as the Court of Directors 
bod opportunity end ability to support and 
sustain it) as the gallant officer had 
proper to assert. {Hear!) fn 
1710, adifln new regulotiops with regard 
to the army were promulgated, a grant 


m 

was made to the Bombay Marine, by 
which die officers of that corps W'ere al- 
lowed the privilege of retiring on a certain 
rate of p.iy, and he hogged leave to say, 
that the grant in each instance was made 
quite independent of the conditions on 
which gentlemen had entered the service. 
At that time the retirement of a Commo- 
dore was for a senior Captain 

for a junior Captain and 

for a first Lieutenant £SO. In 1823, an 
ini^reasc of those retiring allowances took 
place, dm Commodore was allowed 
£450; the^nior Captain £360; the 
junior Captain £270, and the first Lieute- 
nant jC^IHO. By tlie-by, lie should here 
take leave to observe, that if these allow- 
ances were compared with those granU 
to offt^ers ill H.M.'s naval service, a i 
teiial advantage in favour of the officers of 
the Company's marine would be apparent, 
lie rejoiced at the circiiinstancc ; but gen- 
tlemeii, in argiiiiig this question, ought to 
coaipare the situation of tlie Ckmipaiiy's 
marine officers w'lth the corresponding ser- 
vice lo which this country was to mainly 
indebted for all its honour and gloiy, and 
they would then, he was convinced, find 
that the Bombay Marine was not that neg- 
lected service which the gallant officer had 
described it to be. {Hear!) In August 
1826, he lielieved, onuthcr increase of 
the retiring allowance was granted. The 
junior Captain w'as allowed £293, and 
the first Lieutenant 101. 126. 6d.; there- 
fore it was evident that, so far as it was 
possible for the Court of Directors to hold 
out cncourogeinent to tliat service, it had 
been any thing but neglected by them, 
{Hear, hear f) DegratLtl, he was sure, 
tliey had never been : that point wan, of 
course, in their own power-— they could 
only be degraded by tlieir own conduct j 
and he must say, that it was impossible 
fur any class of /nen to have more distin- 
guished themselves, or to have separated 
themselves more from the idea of degra- 
dation, Uiaii the officers of tlie Bombay 
Marine had done. {Hear, hear !) At tha 
some time that tlie gallant officer hod 
strongly censured one of the superinteu- 
deuts, he had bentowed a great deal of 
praise on anotlicr. It was not his ioteOr 
tion, in touching on this part of the sub- 
ject, to detract in any degree, or in any 
sliapc whatever, from the praise which bad 
been given to that superintendent, Mr* 
Money. The gallant officer, towards tfate 
conclusion of his statement^ rvlative to 
Mr. Money's services, had said, that t^t 
gentleman bod resigned his office ia dis- 
gust; now he, of course, had no means 
of arriving at the exact motives wdiich fn- 
duced Mr. Money to give uji the situa- 
tum i but this lie knew, that when fie Ie(k 
the servioe he entered into a very profitable 
mpreaocilc paitnerBii4». He bdjeved thet 
Mr. Money had left the Company's tor- 
4 C 2 vice 
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vice (os woe no doubt very right end 
proper) for the promotion of his own io- 
terctt( and lie further believed, that a 
dUguBt for the service had nothing what- 
ever to do with his resignation. {Ilenr^ 
hear /) Sinnctiiing iiad been said by the 
gallant Colonel (Stanhope) about uit- 
coinmodoring the Commodore. (Laughs 
ter,) Now, if he understoiKl any thing 
of the nature of the naval service (and, God 
knew, his information was very blight), he 
felt no hesitation in saying that the con- 
duct of Lord Amherst, oiy^c occasion 
alluded to, had better havobocn spared. 
(//(L'frr, hear /) Because, he repeated, if 
he knew any thing of the naval service, 
the btation of Commodore was entirely 
Umporary — no one heard of it »ccpt 
when the individual was on board ship 
and at sea. 

Capt. ATw^e/d.— “ Not known at Bom- 
bay ?” 

'i'he Chairman continued — Tliat w*a.s a 
Hituution quite peculiar to itself, but with 
respect to the naval rank of Commodore 
(and he apoke in the knowledge and hear- 
ing of gentlemen who could contradict 
him if he were wrong), he contended 
tliiit it did not exist on shoie, that it was 
only known on board ship. (Ilear/) 
Then, if this were so, he would assert, 
that, according to the established usage 
and piueliec of society in India, and 
throughout their service in general, it was 
htepping a great deal beyond the line of 
prudence iind piuprict^to give to the aife 
of Commodore Ila\es that rank and pre- 
cedence winch Lord Am|ierst had done; 
and, therefore, he was ready to take his 
share of the blame, ns one of those who 
thought it necessary to prevent such an 
occurrence, in futuie, by nn-commodoring 
the Coniinodore, sinless when he was at 
bcn. {Hear, hear!) lie would now say a 
word or two on the subject of the Chinese 
jiinks. lie was pretty confident, after 
what had been stated on this point by the 
gallant officer, that the court would liardly 
agree with him, that it would have been 
consistent with justice (certainly it would 
not have been consistent with the interest 
of the East-lndia Company), if, acting on 
the principles of national law, recognized 
by their country and bjr Europe, they liad 
strictly imposed tlie same obligations on 
individuals, the subjects of China, who 
were ignorant of the existence of any such 
law, as tliey would thus have been re- 
quired to obey, and who were employed 
in the ordinary, and otbern ise legal traffic 
to which they bad been accustomed, 
{ft’iir ! ) If, in conseqiietice of the break- 
in^out of war between this country and 
an Euroj^an state, tliev had, on this oc- 
casion, rigidly enforced the international 
pracuce of Europe, lie should like to 
know what, at the present moment, would 
have become of the China trade? {Hear!) 

^ And if there were an interruption of that 


trade, wbat, he asked, at this time, would 
have become of the EasUindia Company 
itself? {Hear, hear!) He did not wish 
to detract from tlie disinterestedness of 
Commodore Hayes ; but he certainly 
slioiild have said, if he had suffered those 
vessels to be carried as prixes into an In- 
dian port, that he Imd proved himself to be 
extremely regardless of the interest of 
those whose servant he was— namely, of 
the East- India Company. {Hear!) It 
bad been 'iaid, that expectations were held 
out from that chair of the correction of the 
present inconvenience under wliieh the 
Bombay Marine existed ; and it seemed to 
be imputed as an intentional offence, that 
Uiese opectations had not been realized. 
Now he begged leave to ossuic tlie court, 
that those promises were not only not 
broken, but that they had not been at all 
neglected, llic fact was, there had teen 
difficulties which htood in the way of an 
airangcmcnt, with a view to the coriection 
of the inconvenience complained of ; but 
he had again the satisfuction to repeat to 
Uie court, that since he made the declara- 
tion w hich he had done from that chair, 
farther progress, and very material pro- 
gress, had been made towards the attain- 
ment of that object. (Heat I) And he 
was perfectly convinced, that nothing w'as 
so likely to retard the object of those mea- 
sures, to which the Court of Directors had 
resorted, as the introduction of premature 
discussion on the subject. {Hear!) He 
certainly had expected that soinewdiat 
more of atteiitioii and of credit would have 
been given to a statement coming from that 
chair (//ic'or ') ; and he could not but 
say, ill that point of view', that be felt 
something like a manifestation of disre- 
spect tow’Bids himself, personally, in tlie 
ref|uisitioii by which the court had been 
convened, on the part of those by whom 
it had been signed. (Hear!) He felt him- 
self, tlierefore, inclined toaskiif that court 
for a declaration of their opinion that he 
was entitled to their confidence in making 
to them the statement which he had for- 
merly submitted to them in his official ca- 
pacity. {Hear, hear!) He begged leave, 
therefore (notw'itlistanding an observation 
which liau fallen from an hon. proprietor 
on a late occasion, who could not coincide 
in the propriety of any motion relating to the 
conduct o€ the Court of Directory coming 
from behind the bar), to move an amend- 
ment to the motioii of tlie gallant ofilcer. 
He did this, not for the purpose of pro- 
curing praise, but as a measure justly due 
to himself, in confirmafion of that con6. 
dence to which be considmd that -he was 
fairly entitled when lie publicly made an 
official statement. (Otpcers.) The hon. 
Chairman concluded by moving, that all 
the words aftar tba wdhd ^ tbaV** he 
omitted, for the purpose of ImrodiiaiM 
the following:-. ^ 

“ It 
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** ft having been declared IVon the 
Chaifi that measulres are in progress for 
improving -the condition of the Bombay 
Murine, and for placing it on a footing 
more consonant to the merits and sci vices 
of that distinguisiied corps, this Court is 
disposed to give coitfidenco to the correct- 
ness of the statement thus given from Che 
Chair, and considers it, therefore, both 
injudicious and inexpedient to force a pre- 
mature discussion of the subject on this 
Court, until the details of ilie proposed 
plan come regularly before it.*’ 

The Deputy Chatrnvtn (tlie lion. H. 
Lindsay).—** In ribing to second the 
amendment which lias been proposed by 
my hon. colleague, 1 cannot ovpid no- 
ticing the singularity of the proceeding on 
the part of the gallant officer, in having 
deiayed*ta submit his motion to the court 
until aAer it had been distinctly signified 
from the cliair, tliat tlic improvement of 
the Bombay Marine was no( merely in 
contemplation, but that active measures 
hud been tuken to promote that object, 
(//cor f) This being the fact, I certainly 
think that the gallant officer niiglit have 
lefl the Inisinesb in the hands of the execu- 
tive body until he learned what had been 
done, or what amelioration liad been 
mode. {Hem /) I can assure tlie gallant 
officer, that I am not behind liim in giving 
all due credit to the merits of the Bombay 
Marine. Under all the circumstances in 
which they have been placed, tlic^y Imvp 
constantly performed their duty in a most 
able and eflective manner. (Hear/) I 
also concur entirely with the gallant offi- 
cer, as to the zeal, attention, and ability 
that w'cre manifested by Mr. Money, 
during the time VI hen he hlled the situa- 
tion of supcrintCMidcnt of the Bombay 
Mgyiiic ; hut I must take the lil>erty of 
stating, from my own knowledge, that 
Mr. Money did not retire from the Bom- 
bay Marine on account of disgust. 
{Hear!) Iliad the honour of Mr. Mo- 
ney’s confidence up to the time of bis re- 
signation, and 1 know that the cause of 
that proceeding has not been correctly 
Btated by tlie gallant officer. Tlic lion. 
Baronet (Sir Charles Forbes) who now 
bears me, will, I am confident, ^ answer 
Ibr the correctneas of that fact. {Hear!) 
J must also observe, while acknowledging 
the seal, talent and ability of Mr. Mo- 
ney, that the desire of the Court of Direc- 
tors to obtain, for the Bombay Marine, 
those advantages which they required, 
must have been evident to, and must have 
been assisted by, him, as he had lieen lie- 
hind the bar for six or seven years. He 
must have seen tlie eflTorts that were 
making by the Court af DirectorBf he 
must have known that we were advancing 
slowly, bu^ esi hope, surely, towards that 
djectwhiiA wobave been most deshous 
to attain, (Hear!) The galbint officer 


observes, that the mercantile service la 
represented In this court, but that our 
marine service is not. Mow I say that the 
court is as open to a gentleman connect^ 
with the marine service, if he chooses to 
purchase stock, as to any other person. 
Under all the circumstances, I heartily 
concur in die amendment, which, I hope, 
nill be carried by a largo majority.” 
{Hear f) 

Sir C. Forbes requested that the |pil- 
lant officer would withdraw his motion, 
{Hear!) than which, he conceived, no- 
thing could be more ill-timed. {Hear I) 
Every one who knew the gallant officer, 
must be aware of the honourable and dis- 
interested motives which induced biro to 
bring this question liefore the court ; 
yet he could not hut regret that the gdl- 
lant officer bad introduced it, after the 
declaration that had been made by the hon. 
Chairman. {Hear* ) In answer to a 
question which he (Sir C. Forbes) bod 
put on a former occasion, pending the pro- 
gress of a bill which w'as dion passing 
through the House of Commons; after 
the dechirution which the hon. Chairman 
then made, that the hiilijcct of the Bombay 
Miiiiiic had been long under the anxious 
consideration of the Court of Directors, 
with a view to tlic amelioration of the ser- 
vice, and tlmt proceedings were, at that 
moment, in progress to place the marine 
service in a better situation, he confessed 
that he regretted ^’ecdingly the bringing 
forward of this nmion on the part of his 
gallant friend ( Hear !) ; and he should 
hope that he would be induced to with- 
draw it. {Hear!) In that case, bo should 
also trust tiiat the hon. Chairman would 
not feel it necessary to press the amend- 
ment which he had proposed ; and then, 
as a matter of course, the proceedings 
would end. He certainly concurred in 
the propriety of the amendment that had 
been submitted to them, but still he 
thought it would be better not to press it. 
In justice to his gallant friend lie must 
say, that, so far as he had heard hia state- 
ments (for he had entered the court some 
time after his gallant friend had com- 
menced his speech), almost every thing 
which be had advanced, so far as his (Sir 
C Forlies’) information extended, was 
perfectly correct. {Hear /) He had 
no doubt that the gallant officer hod 
stated facts, and, liowever moeli tfiey 
were to be regretted, he was disposed to 
give credit to them ; but then, tlie truth 
wm, that all those proceedings to which 
the gallant officer bad adverted, were at an 
end; and that they never would e^ur 
again be firmly lielieved. With mpCt to 
the assertion, that Mr. Money bad quitted 
the service in disgust, he could assure bis 
gallant friend that he wsmieiitirely misio- 
mrmed. Mo man cpuld more deci- 
dedly to tlitf point then he could do; nod 
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be would .di^ne^ly, that his friend, 
Mr. Moneys r^red from the Bombay 
Marine with regret. He had nut tlie 
leaat heaitation in positively declaring that 
fact; UecauMthe proposition fur leaving 
tlia Bombay Marine was made by himself 
{Hear /); and it was made in order that 
Mr. Money should join the mercantile es- 
tabliHlimeiit at Buinbny of which he (Sir 
Churles) was a partner. The proposition 
was made for Mr. Money's advantage, as 
well as for the advantage of others. 
{Hear /} So far from immediately aiai). 
ing himself of the opportunity of retiring 
from a situation with which it was said he 
was disgusted, he, on the contrary, wished 
to remain ; he was several months before 
he could mtike up his mind on the hub> 
ject. Indeed, he (Sir Churles) recom- 
mended him, again and again, nut to act 
precipitately, and nearly twelve months 
elapsed before he came to a final deter, 
mination ; during the whole of which time 
he woh occupied in making all the neces. 
aary arrangemehts which the marine ser. 
vice required, before he quitted the situa- 
tion. Mr. Money was highly woitliy of 
his post ; he exerted himself to the utmost 
for the bencHt of the murine service ; and 
would, ho was convinced, feel an attach- 
nient towards it to tlie last moinciit of his 
life, lie concurred in all that was said, 
on each side of the bar, as to the merits of 
tin? Bombay Marine, He believed that a 
more deserving set of men, as public ser- 
vants, did not exist. And he 
was only sorry that circumstances did not 
allow tiietn to have done as much as, he 
woa sure, they could huvedond. {Hear !) 
He greatly regretted, that some mark of 
distinction had not iK'en granted to officers 
who hud so greatly signalized themselves. 
With respect to Commodore Hayes, every 
|H>rson who knew him w'ould admit, that 
he was one of the most disiiiterestecl men 
in the world ; and he believed that the 
order which he issued in reference to the 
China junks 'was one that very few men 
licsidcs himself would have sent forth. 
He conceived that such conduct roust have 
recommended him strongly to the Com. 
pany. He t|j|puglit that the giving up of 
those junks was extremely proper, and lie 
only w islied that the same sort of liberality 
had been displayed on other occasioim. 

Mr. S* Dixon said, his opinion was ex. 
actly die same with that of the lion. bait, 
who had just addressed the -Court An tlie 
siibject alluded to by the gnllaut officer 
was admitted to be under consideration or 
deliberation at the present moment, it be- 
came A question whether more need he 
said this day than liad already been said. 
The hon. Chairman had explicitly stated, 
in his oflScial capacity, that the subject 
wa$ under Ihe^most serious consideration 
of the Court of Directors. This was a 
confirmolion of whatfiad been stated on 


a former occasion* 'J'lio hon. CbeiriMii 
declared, that thp jneritorious conduct^ 
the Bombay Marine liad been 
view, up to the present moment ; 
fact, it had never been lost sight of. He 
trusted, therefore, tliat the gAllMt officer 
would feel that lie tiadi by elicitthg such 
a statement, eflected the object which* he 
bad ill view, and that he would not re- 
fuse to withdraw his motion. If he did , 
so, lie conceived that the amendment 
would drop altogetlier. {Hear!) He 
believed Uiat, in saying this, be was 
uttering not merely his own opinion, but 
the opinion of the great body of pro- 
piietors. {Hear, hear!) 

Dr. Gilchrist fVlt called upon to speak* 
He was one of those who had signed the 
requisition, and was therefore branded 
with uant of respect to the bon. Chair- 
man. '1 his was an accusation, however, 
that did not apply to him ; at least, be 
meant not to shew disrespect to any |>er- 
sou when he put his, name to the requisi- 
tion. But certainly, when he was asked 
to assist in calling a general Court, he 
would never consult either tlie Chairman or 
Deputy Chairman. It appeared that the 
gallant officer who had brought forward 
thin motion, had been honoured for bis 
conduct witli public approbation. Now 
he was coiuiiiccd that sucli a man, unless 
be had a riglit to complain of the service, 
^\ould not have introduced a motion of 
tliis nature. When the gallant officer 
arrived in this country, he had a long 
account (he dared to say a perfectly just 
one) against the Company. Not the 
smallest item of that account was dis- 
puted ; and it was settled with a rapidity 
which actually astonished him (Dr. G.). 
'I'lie gallant officer could not therefore be 
looked upon as a grumbler, as a dis- 
contented man, h hose disappointments, at 
home or abroad, induced him to m^e 
frivolous complaints. It had been assert- 
ed, that the Bombay marine had no right 
to complain, because the officers entered 
into the service under certain stipula*. 
dons as to pay mid allowances. But did 
not military men enter the service under 
certain stipulations ? and did they not all 
know that something had occured, by 
which the |>ay of the army had been in- 
creased ? Did not many military officers 
now get more than was stipulated for 
when they entered the army ? But, it 
appeared Uiat the Bombay marine were to 
stand still ; and, on this point, he con- 
ceived that tlie arguments of the hon. 
Cliairmnn were particularly unreasonable, 
and rather unseasonable. 

The Chohrman^^^* \ stated no such 
thing ns has been imputed to me. T 
only pointed out wliat liad been hitherto 
dfMie, to shew that the Boinliay Marine 
had not been negl^led by the Court of 
Directors." 


Di. Giichrist 
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Dr. GU^fiit contended, tliat the Bom- 
bey Marine bed ee good e right to an in- 
crease of comftMts of every description as 
the army. But there appeared to ^ some, 
thing unfortunate in the situation of per- 
sons connected with the sea. lliey were 
considered as see-beasts, sea-monsters, who 
were not Capable of the manngcm«nt of 
their own affairs. I'be Bombay Marine 
had been suljected to insults and cicgra- 
vlations, to which no other* branch of the 
Company's service was exposecl. Had 
the Bombay Marine been represented, as 
it ought to be, in that Court, by one or 
more members of the body belli rid the 
bar, he was pretty well convinced they 
would not have had such grounds for 
complaint. Mr. Money was, he knew, a 
Director for some years. He sufiposed 
that Uiat hon gent, found difficulties in 
the way of improving the condition of 
the marine service. Now he thought 
that, on occasions of such importance, it 
would be well if the Court of Directors 
requested and received the countcnunce 
of the General Court ; such a proceeding 
would be calculated to give weight to 
their proceedings, and might be the means 
of effecting much good. For, let it be 
remembered, the Proprietors, in gene- 
ral, were as*' much interested in the 
welfare of the Company, as the gentle- 
men behind the bar could possibly be, and 
should not, therefore, be kept in a state of 
darkness. He might truly say, that the 
Bombay establishment liad been generally^ 
neglected. It had not any person, civil, 
military, or marine, to rcprescMit it in the 
Court of Directors, and might therefore 
be viewed as'the fag end of their system. 
He should be very glad to sec it, as soon 
as possible, represented in that Court; 
and, as a beginning of that representa- 
tion, *hc believed he saw a gallant officer 
behind the bar (Major Cariiac) who had 
been connected with that much-neglected 
presidency. When the election for a Di- 
rector took place the oilier day, he (Dr. G.) 
came to vote, end he expected to see a 
General Court. He, however, looked 
for a Chairman in vain— there was none. 
He only saw ladies dancing to and fro. 
There might be a CAairvwmafif but C/tair^ 
man there was none. — {A lau»fu) Now 
if, as the advertisement stated, it was a 
general court, why were not the usual 
forme observed? 

The Dejmiy Chairman.^^** I can an- 
swer the bon. proprietor by stating, that 
at every Court held for the election of 
Directors, if there are two rooms open, 
there is a Chairman in each room ; and 
where the business is of a very pressing 
nature, there are two gentlemen presiding 
in each room.'* 

^1, Sianhope .declared, Biot both the 
hon. Deputy and the learned Doctor trerc 
out orier. They wrere speaking to 
matter not at all before the Court. 


Dr. GilchrtU said he wished for infor- 
mation ; because^ on a foture day, be 
meant to ask some questions on the sub- 
ject of election. 

Mr. IPfcram.—** I ap|)vehond we are not 
here to discuss tlie business of O ballot— 
but are assembled to discuss a specihe 
question.** 

Dr. Gilchrtsi said he had touched upon 
this point, because he was anxious not to 
err through ignorance. He agreed with the 
gallant colonel, that the shipping interest 
WAS fully represented in that Court ; and 
that it had, therefore, an advantage over 
tlic Bombay Marine ; and indeed, as ho 
had just now slated, it was a melancholy 
fact, that tlie Bomliay establishment was 
not properly representOd. When he saw 
how the Court of Directors was filled up, 
it Appeared that every part of their ^ta- 
blishmenU was represented except Bom- 
bay, and he might add China. Next to 
the Bombay Marine, he might oliserve, 
tliat the Company's mcdicHl cstublisliment 
was more neglected than ajiy other body 
In that Court.— (..'f laugh ) — What parti- 
cular dislike was entertained against that 
body he could not conceive. The army, 
the engineers, and the artillery, were re- 
presented ; and the more the varioua esw 
tablishments were represented, the greater 
was their chance of procuring justice from 
the Executive body. Tlie hon, lunl. had 
stated, that all the matters brought for- 
ward by the gallant officer were founded 
in fact. 

Sir C, Forbes , the best of niy be- 
lief." 

Dr. Gt/r/im/.— Iflhis were the case, iho 
subject was one thtft ought not to be 
passcfl over Imstily. A remedy ought im- 
mediately to be provided. When the army 
brought forward complaints, a remedy 
was immediately found ; and why should 
not a remedy be devised for the marine 
service? The hoA. Chairman bad stated 
that the former superintendent was no 
more, and that, therefore, it was impro- 
per to make any observations on Ids con- 
duct. If such a principle as this were 
acted on, how would it fare with history ? 
A tyrant and a villain would have nothing 
to do but to die (a laugh), and thus to es- 
cape all animadversion. The gallant of- 
ficer had stated, tliat the late superiq- 
tendent had been guilty of certain censun- 
able acts ; and the declaration that he was 
a good man or a great man, in days of 
yore, had nothing to do with the charge. 
In fact, it was their very good men in the 
world, who, relying on the strength of 
tlieir character, did more mischi^ tboo 
those whose conduct, being qoeoUoDAble, 
eatiseii inquiry and suspicion. 

Mr. Tunning thou^t it was on act of 
justice, Imth to the Uhoihnan and to the 
Court, to give his meif stmnoui support 
to the ame^ment tefatdiliad beeo brought 

forsrard. 
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forwiinl.^fiMr /) He wai not aorpriscd 
tbety witiMut ittipuCiBg any unfair or illi. 
4Mni| l^eliiigi to other gentlemen, the hon. 
Gbelrman ehould have beeff a little hurt at 
Ik/ti intraduetion of this subject, after tlie 
plain deolaration he had made, that the 
-titmobt exertiom had been, and were in 
active operation for the attainment of tliat 
olject which they all appeared to have in 
view.— ^J^Tear/) One iientiment at least 
appeareu to be unanimous on all sides of 
tto Cdurty that of doing justice and giving 
merited ^stinction to the Bombay Marine. 
All parties strove to confer upon that coips 
the honour which was due to it. Tlie 
disadvantages under which that service 
laboured had been felt and known for a 
considerable length of time ; an<l when it 
was ascertainerl that every exertion was 
makjng to procure for the marine corps all 
that was necessary for their qpnfort and 
•honour, he conceived tliat the business 
■liould have been allowed to rest where it 
was. When It was considered that the 
point at whi(^ the Bombay Marine aimed, 
could not be"" rifccted independently of the 
Government (for the Company could 
award pecuniary compensation alone), he 
was not surprised that some time hud 
elapsed in making tlie necessary arrange- 
ment. But when it was clearly stated that 
. theKxecutivc Body were doing every thing 
in their power to attain the desired object, 
lie conceived it to be an act of justice, im- 
peratively due to the Executive, to hupport 
tlie amendment now brought forw'nrd, 
which, lie hoped, wftilcl be put from the 
Chair, and carried by a large majority.—. 
{Hearf) 

Mr, trending olftervctl, that on three 
different occasions tlie lion. Chairman liod 
stated to the Courl, that this subject was 
under the serious consideration of^the 
Executive Body; and therefore he con- 
ceived, that to bring tlie present motion 
Ibrward was not only frivolous, but in some 
degree vexatious. He thought that the 
nmradmont wa^a very fair rebuke (indeed 
ihe introduction oftliis question, under all 
the circumstances, n'ould have warranted 
a much agpingcr), and he hoped the hon. 
Chairma^would not be induced to recul it, 
Capt. replied. He observed, tlut 

the unequivocal ocknowledgments made 
^ tl)e hon. Chairman, relative to the merits 
And claims of the Bombay Marine, and his 
declaration that the Court of Directors 
were using their best efforts to lender that 
corps efliciept in every respect, were ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory to liiin, and would 
operate to induce bira to follow the sug- 
gestion of the hon. hart. (Sir C, Forbes) 
to withdraw his motion for pspecs, because 
heM nearly accomplidicd the object which 
m had in view. ITie respect which 
be antertmned for the hon. btrt., would at 
witmies induced him to attend to any sug- 
gltlKMl of hit ; but, on the present occasion. 


there was a difficulty in the way,' which it 
was proper lie should expkdiir befure lie 
could adopt tlie coutSe panted out. In 
the observations he bad made, wbiidi, so 
far an the knowledge ofthehoii. bsrt. wetft, 
(and the bon. bart. had resided at Dondisy)* 
were most handsorotly corroborated by 
him ; he had referred to documents and 
orders, which were to be found bn the 
records of the house, in euppoit of bis 
statements. The hon. Chairman, in his 
answer, had contented himself with a 'mere 
contradiction of those statements ; but be 
had neither attempted, nor was it in bis 
power, to confute a single position that he 
(Capfhin Maxfield) had laid down. Ho 
bad, notwithstanding, moved an amend- 
ment, which he was certain of carrying, 
llius it w'as that die hon. Chairman met 
the most stubliorn facts ; facts which were 
supported by the undeniable evidence of 
tlie Company’s records. If, under such 
circumstances, he were to consent to with- 
draw his motion fur papers, it would appear 
on Ills part to be a slirinking from proofs, 
and it was essentially necessary diat be 
should avoid even the possibility of such an 
imputation. He therefore wished to say, 
that if die papers were produced, they 
would furnisliinoontpstable proof as to the 
party in error, whether liii.tself or the hon. 
Clmii man ; and he hesitated not to assert, 
that if they did not fully establish all diat 
be ( Captain 'Maxfield) had advanced, as to 
the neglect, degradation, and persecution 
ol the marine service, t|ieii he would pledge 
hiinseif never to raise his voice in that 
court again ; the option, of course, re- 
iiiaiiied with the lion. Chairman. He 
(Captain Maxfield) roovtifd'for evidence, 
lie did not shrink from it ; he desired it— 
he solicited it — and the public would judge 
between himself and the parties to whom 
he applied. The hon. Chairman had en- 
deavoured to avoid any notice of the 
powerful evidence which he (Captain Max- 
field) had adduced, and which, in fact, 
could not be shaken, by adverting to what 
lie was pleased to designate reflections on 
the late superintendent of the marine 
Now, if he were not much mistaken, he 
had in the outset declared distinctly, that 
be did not mean to oflkr any comments on 
the conduct of that dfiicer ; but he cer- 
tainly did not intend, nor could lie he 
weak enough to refrain from producing 
facts, to shew what that conduct was. The 
hon. Chaimuin must be awara that those 
facts could not be denied; they were to 
be found noted on the Company's records. 
He was not answerable for the orders or 
for Che conduct of the superintendent. He 
had, bdw'ever, an undoubted right to notice 
tliem t and he thought that he fihaved with 
sudlcient forbearance, in not making them 
the subject of severe comment. T& hon. 
bart. (Sir C. JFkurbes) bad steted, that, 
from bis intimate acquaintance with Mr. 

Money, 
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Money, % could dedd^ly affirm, that Che orders and regulatioiw of the 4>iMirV 
that ^demiiO' did not rmigo Hie office in the maritie eominodore al Bombay wee 
diajpiBt, but diet Iw had reeoume to that seldom or over afloat. He had, nkwiih* 
am Ibr the purpoae of i^romoUng hu o«m standing, a oomroiaeicni given bhn as com* 
pnveto ^eenta^. The hon. bait, had nodore, with certinn rankandpey; and 
undoubtedly a. better e^iortttnity bf being he believed that neithea Cklffiiiioiiore Bra- 
acquainted wiffi Mr. Money Vi motives tlian Iv, Commodore Mainwariig, or Commo* 
be (Qiptain Maxfleld) could pretend Co, dore Holies, ever, served afloat since dit^y 
end therefore be was thankful for being set were promoted to tbet rank ; while,' on 
H^t on tbite, point. He, however, bad tlie otlier hand, of all' tha' ofltoerv pf the 
b^n led Cq^juppose that Mr. Money had Bombay marine,* nn one young er old qver 
resigned in olsgtist, because he Was aware served so iquch afloat, in avery ^rank of the 
that the Court of Directors had sentout some service, as Commodore Hayes* * ^ Tho'hon. 
ordevs abodt the time of his resignation. Chairman had forgotten^ or perhaps die 
that were vei^ unsatisfactory to him. The fact had ,^t come to his knowledge, that 
hbn. Chairman liai) observed' that Coinmo. wlien the 'Court of |^irectors conferred 
dore Hayes, in o^enng the liberation of upon Copunodore Hayes die appointment 
the Chii^ junks, ttaid only performed a be at present held, it was as a reward fbr 
duty which he owed to the Company ; and hts gallantry. It would be found ro* 
he acknowledged that the eominodore, by Ji^rded in that bouse, that this, luii|CNH*, 
his conduct on that occasion, had probably was confesred on him without prejudice to 
raved the Company from ruin, by prevent- his rank or ^taiiiiing in the marine service* 
ing the destruction ,of the Ciiina trade. Ttie hon. Ciiairtnnn had declared thotthe 
Now, lie would ask. Whether the treatment bringing the present subject under dtsoiis- 
which he had described the marine as sion was pn-mature, 'Diis pjaint must be 
liaving sufTered, was likely to encourage judgeti of by comparison ; and if it a^ere 
such feelings^f disinterestedness and devo- ]iremaUire to bring forward tbe defects of 
tion? and be would further ask, uhctlier a corps, wliicii defects flud been in cais- 
tlie Court of Directors had c\eracknoa'. tcnce for twenty-five years, why then be 
lodged tlie importnnt sdirvicc rendered to was entirely at a loss to knovf what might 
the Company b) Commodore Hayes? — be deemed a mature period fbv inirodiictng 
i^Hearf) The commodore, he must say, the subject.— -/'ifrar I j^—'l he hon^ Cliair* 
in issuing suCh orders, had greatly ex- man liad regretted tliat Confidence had not 
cceded his authority. He was not war- l>een placed in die sincerity of his declara- 
ranted in compelling those officers to tion, that strenuous efibrts were making 
release the junks. They complied out of to improve the siluatioii of tlie marine; 
courtesy and Ohteem to the individual, and which efibrts lie irasvien actively engaged 
not fVom any conviction that lliey were in making. In answer to this ho begged, 
legally bound to do so. The orders in the most unequivocal manner^ to state, 
in council (wlmli were superior to the that he placed entire confidence in the hon. 
orders of Commodore Hoyes, or to the Chairman’s efibrts— ^ //car 1*1 well as 
commercial interesta of the East- India in those of his honourable deputy.— 
Company) were most^giperative ; and if (//Sr.') But he could not forget that tbe 
those junks had been rant into%ny of the chairs went out by rotation, and ^at the 
Admiralty courts, their condemnation lion. gent, would shortly quit the situation 
must have follow^cd,' Stran||t*, however, liwpiow filled. had also heard, for tfa9 
it was, tliat tn me same breath in wliicb last twenty-five years, that the marine Was 

the hon. Chairman praised tlie disinterest- to lie improved; and for the last four 
edness of Commodore Hayes In making years be had been closely 4vatcbing ' the 
so great a sacrifice, h^ informed tlie pro^ progress of that promised work. 
prietors that he had acceded to a vote suit, he confessed, was by ho rafts- 

which deprived the Cemmcidore pf his rank, factory. In the ^ears 1823<>%id 1624, 
and reduced him grade of Capiam when there wra'one of tlieir most able and 
only. Tbe bon.' Chairman and the Court distinguished members in the riipir, k striN. 
of Directors had tdken tliis step to pre- Auous effort was* made, with evtey chance 
vent Lord Amherst from again handing of success, to improve tlie llie 

thewifb^of tkfsold and most meritorious object was nearly eHkctcd, Bnt that able 
officer befWimj^ of the ladies of the civil ^ chairman was nandved' biy ^ rotatory 
service ; and a^ an apology for doing so, system ; and the marine, by the same ro- 
tbe lion. Chairman said, he could not con# tetofy eflkets whiclrliad operated agMiist f(' 
ceive how the coromodorp cou|d bej^no*^ for tiie last 28 years, still remained uifItnM 
perly to dedgnated when on more the march of Immaawwarite ia^ 

cause, according to hts ideas, no 

could be considered as.a Mmmodoi^ea*^ 1^ weet t iqriteiii df Iffiprovei^t, a^ 
when be was afloat. It appeared to Mhefiavkd'dut it^vas fat distent; but, 
him tlia^ In making this pbs^tion, the mighTl^ lie Imred that 

hon. Chaiimsn proved that he kitew Very' bidn^M their ol3''atiDikRhful officeisi 
little of Uie marihe service ; because, by w^lwl'detohsd theBUmii in tlHitsenrice^> 
Asiatic Jbum, Voi XXIIL No. ISO. . 4'lk" 
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to the Cotnpatiy, trauUl exist to hetl thfit 
so moeb dmir^ jhoti'r. But tbeir frienOs 
int|;td loive die O^solation ofiiiscriliing on 
thiw tombs : ** Hors lies aii old officer/ 
^o. smed die East- India Company faith- 
fulU, xeaTously, and devotedly, for pro- 
bably nearly^ fifty ,years> in a profession 
purely military, during which time he was 
denied the means o£ pcrfi|j|rming his duty 
with credit to biJUaeif^oi; benefit to his 
country. Had he contrived to live fifty 
years longert a better opportunity would 
havd been hflbrdcd liim» as the Court of 
directors intended to rendcfttthe corps he 
lielonged to uffcctive*” — Be- 
fore he concluded he could not omit to 
mention the kindness and considcmtion of 
many of his ‘Majesty V naval officers with 
whom the Bombay Marine liad been espe- 
cially associated on service. Jn most in- 
stances fnnd he spoke from ozticrience), 
the British navy had exhibited a degree of 
sympathy, feeling, and liberality, towaids 
the officers of the marine, which the orders 
and treatment of the Court of Dnectors 
were but little calculated to produce. The 
gratuitous conbjdc|ation and liberality of 
timt gallant corps funned a striking con- 
trast witli th^ conduct of those whose duty 
it was to uphold and clierishiisthe Bombay 
Marine, rather than to neglect and degiadc 
it. That marine was eraplojcd upon the 
most arduous services, and yet the Couit 
of Directors took no measures whatever to 
man or equip them efficiently. It re- 
mained solely dependent on the eflorts of 
a comnlander to obtain a ciew', as if the 
vessel belonged Jo bim and not to the 
state. 'Die individual in command re- 
ceived no aid from the Court of Directors 
or the govenunent abroad ; ha was left 
to his own resources, and frequently had 
he been obliged to rob thefr met chant- 
ships of part of their crews, that he might 
man the cruisers which he corniunndcd. 
He thus always procured a «rcw , and 
would rather run the risk of bving dis- 
missed die Boyice for ’distressing the In- 
diamcn, than he -tfould take the chance of 
being whj^t the means of defending the 
ships he ^^monded, and of upliolding 
the honour of the colours which fliey car- 
ried.— f /fear /)— He was with reluctance 
compelled to advert to these facts ; Imt he 
Was borneout by evidence, and the papers, 
if granted, would prove that he was cor- 
rects oXbe bon. Chairman and himself 
were at issue as to ffiose facts ; and the re. 
cords of the Court of Directors could de- 
Cide^asily between th&t. He wSs indif. 
ferent as to tfae Umendiueiit movad by the 
hon. Chairman, who wa$ aliTays liare to * 
commaad a majority. Bttt^|he public 
^uid justly appreciafetbe value of such a 
^imon. For Ids owvTporvlw slirsnk not 
firm inquiry^e cliallvnged it. Ito now 
left the question in the hands of die Court. 

It remained with the lion. Chdrman to 


ssy whether he would or would 'liat witli- 
draw his amendment. 

Die Chairman* I will tiofc'* 

Capt. Majefield.-*m** If it be the hon. 
Chairman^s object to withhold 'the docu« 
incnts..by pressing the amembneiit, the 
hon. gentleman will only'seem to shrink 
from the inquiry which he (Capt. Max- 
field) courted and solicited.*’ 

Die Cktnrmtm said Uie resolutions 
were sixteen in number, and If they were 
laid before the Court of Directors, three 
years more would elapse before d^ny relief 
would be^ provided for the Bombay Ma- 
rine. , 

'JThc original motion was tlien put, and 
negatived by a large majority, only six 
hands being raised idiots favour. 

Dig C/uiirman was then about to put 
the question on his amendment, when 
tCol. Stanhojie sold, he wished to move 
an amendment upon the amendment, by 
omitting the latter part. 

Die Chairman expressed his doubts *ib to 
whether the gal lant proprietor could do so. 

Mr. Wigrnm said it was competent to 
the Court to alter the amendment before it 
was adopted. 

Mr. Dixmt said, the Chairman had 
always displayed a willingness to yield to 
the suggestions made in dt&t Court, and 
he hoped he would, on the present occa- 
sion, allow the word ** injudteious” to be 
btruck out of the amendment. 

Col. Stunhojtc then moved that all the 
W'ords after “ give confidence to the state- 
ineiit made from the' chair" be omitted. 

Sir C, Forbes trusted that the hon. 
Clidiimiui would, upopij^ consideration, 
consent not to press the amendment, or, 
at all events, to adopt the suggestion of 
the gallant proprietor, and omit the latter 
part of it. r,<e 

The Cfu^man said, he felt obliged to 
bib hon. friend (Sir C^ Forbes), if he 
w'ouUl allow him to cadi him xo, for the 
conciliatory proposition which he had 
made : but he must declare tho^ under all 
the circumstances of the case, and when 
he lonsidered that the requisition for call- 
ing the present court had been signed by 
a set of gentlemen, wfpse names, varying 
only in the order & which tliey were 
placed, were to be fo^d idtached to many 
otlier requisiUons for exciting discussion 
in that court, which he thought equally 
inexiwdient wiUi«»tbat which bad been 
^brought forw'ard on the. present oc- 
casion, he felt bound to adhere to his 
original intention, and to press tbe amend- 
'mem to a vote.'JAimr, Hear O Die time 
wot .arrived when ho., was about to quit 
the direction inyotatioft; it could not be 
his wish or interest to jfect in contradiction 
to tlie deelarbd opinion of the body of 
piopri^ra; faol he was disposed, he 
miglit Oiqr deteniiSned, to place hia ftiture 
prospects on the result of fbo amendment : 

he 
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he would, therefore^ id>tde by the forms of 
the emeiidiiieDt, bi wfaicAi^ he nnist con. 
fess, he h(id intended to cs^rass something 
like oensure on' the requisitlonUta^ 
(HfiHtr, hearty By thus ecting« lie gave 
them e fair opportunity of exerting all 
their influence to keep him out of the 
direction. He would not give up, for 
conciliation, that which he thought due to 
his own character and credit, and to the 
character of those genfl<|ineii with wfiom 
he was associated in the direction. (Cheers.) 
He tliougbt it highly necessary Uiat some- 
thing j^nveying the sense of tlic court) 
shouhrW adopted, to prevent the inter- 
ininable discussions wlricti were Qontinual* 
ly taking place, and wliitii tended in no 
way to the advantage of, the Company, 
but merely to Uih gratifleafeion of gentle. 
Aien who were fond m speaking. (Cheers.) 

The Dejwty Chairman said, that after 
what had fallen fiuin their worthy cliatr- 
luan, in explanation of tlic honourable 
motives which induced him to perseierc 
in his amendment, he trusted that the 
court would not .permit it to he with, 
drawn, but would carry it by a laigc ma- 
jority. (Heart) 

Mr. Vattkon entirely concurred in the 
view w'hich the hon. Chairman had taki^ii 
of the subject : the w'ords of censure in 
the amcnduieut were of the most miti- 
gated character which the .^nglikh lan- 
guage would admit of ; the hon. Chairti an 
'ntended to express, by his ainciuhnent, 
that it was desirable to check the practice 
of making motions of the nature of the 
present, in opposition to an express decla- 
ration made by the organ of the court ; 
for, on file qpcasion to which he alluded, 
the Chairman spoke, not as an individual, 
but as the organ of Uic Court of Directors. 
He did not wish to say any tiling unkind, 
but he could not help statins that in the 
manner in which the motion had been 
brought forward, he saw something like a 
perverse determination to do that which 
the Court of Directors considered to l>c 
inexpedient, ' The executive body had, be 
tlionght, a right to expect that degree of 
confidence from tlieir constituents which 
the boo. Chairman claims for them, and 
he hoped that, d)^n astheywvcrc liy Uicm- 
selves to the general body of 

proprietors. It smld not lie witlidrawn, 
(Heart heart) ’ The Chairman and tlic 
Depu^ Chairman had used their utmost 
endeavours to effiwt the object to which the 
original motion referied ; their efforts had 
been most promisingly Buccessful, and 
surely it was rather hard at the elost of 
ihehr dir^on, when budhtmi^ 




M apecial court, upem a matter wjimb did. 
not impiira such interfe^noe. '^The Chair*. 
jnm bad obtained the appr^tion of bis 
coUteipiM Ihr Ids conduct in ifiie distin- 
guMied staflOA which he fithkl, and be 
wap sure that he would alto bblain that of 


the general liody. (CheetA) He fifn 
FhtUaon) fUlt it hit duty, humbly, but 
'irmly, to stand up in support of Hmself 
and bia colleagues et^tlia present criUcal 
conjuncture. If 4110 practice of bringhig 
forward motions so unneceHiary^Qn mauers 
declared fhnn the higher authority to be 
under the apedi^^ earn' and dftention of 
the Court of Directors, were persevered 
in, that bodj^mlght as well be dissolved, 
and allowed lo^pursue, their private avoca- 
tions, which, at presknt, they willingly 
sacrificed, in order to promole the iMrests 
of the Company, If. thoOlurl rtf Pro- 
prietors should iicrsist in such interference, 
there jpras an end of the confidence whicli, 
in liis humble opinion, ought to he repoieil 
in the executive body. Under these cir- 
cumstances, ho trust^ that Uie atnend- 
meiit of tlio Ciiairttian, wbiph was couched 
in very moderati;^ terms, merely declaring 
that tberd ^as som^wt^ injudicious^ 
somethm" incxpedient—iii thus bringing 
this subject before the court, would be 
agreed to. (Hear, heart hear t) 

Sir (\ Forbes said, it appeared to him 
that tliL'y were now entering "on a more 
important question than tliat which bad 
hitherto occupied their attention {Heart)\ 
and that was neither more IHir less than 
whether 4lio privileges enjoyed by tlie 
Court of Proprietors were to be curtailed ; 
whether nine gentlemen were to be per- 
mitted to bring bt*forc the court any ques- 
tion which they thought proper, however 
erroneous oud inexpedient. This was a 
very serious question. He certainly re- 
gretted that the motion made that day hud 
l>ccn brought forward, and if he bad 
known of it before hand, be would have 
taken on himself to advise the gallant 
Captain not 46 do so. however, 

gave the gallant Captain all due credit fur 
his good intentions, and be earnestly en- 
treated of Uie Court, generally, not to 
carry the angry feeling which boil been 
'^excited ariy farther. The conduct of the 
Directors had, in bis opinion, been most 
completely justlllod an^^ approved $ tb^ 
had deservedly received the proiserwhieb 
svas due to them, and if tb(» would con- 
sent to abandon the amet|!mkient, or, at 
least, to omit, the words objected to, be 
was sure it would have more eflbet in ac- 
complishing tlic object thcy^bud in view, 
than pushing matter^ |o an extremity. 
With respect to the present Inode of call- 
ing special cottrtfi 8e must my be had not 
the least objection diet ttie present num- 
ber of proprietors tiecosMry fur that pur- 
poee^ should be doubled, or that^- lnlb- 

tUfUb a court should ned be iffimttoned 




IF' 


tw#nQr-five proprietonb (Henr/) ’ 

Col. Stanhope^ said diat ^Ultr last dtfce 
ipsil ^ had not ifidken ode word iipon. 
tbd question befojte’dle eouit. He called 
them all to ordm. 
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The C/iairmanj^** It wan proposed to 
leave out the ^^rygiit of the motion ; and 
objecting to that course was' certainljr 
speaking to the question.** 

Capt. Mayfield hoped, that lie would* be 
allowed to make a few obse^ations on 
what had fallen from the chair. He was 
extremely soivy that the time of the court 
had lieen occupied in endeavouring to 
qualify tlie terms of thq amendment. He 
was perfectly indifferent as to those terms, 
and cared not at all whether the amend* 
ment were made ten times stronger or ten 
times leaker ; such amendments, unsup- 
ported by evidence, or even by the shudoiv 
of argument, told against those who intro- 
duced them ratlier than for tliem. lie 
would leave the merits of the case to tlie 
public ; end he thought that, if the hon. 
Chairman was anxious to do tlic same, he 
w'ould produce, instead of withholding, 
the papers. The hon. Cnairm^li- Itpd, in 
his Opinion, indiscreetly disclosed more 
than he intended. "He tliaiikcd him 
for his communicativeness ; since lie hod 
clearly evinced, tliat tlic words << injurious 
and inexpedient,** in his amendment, 
were meant to mark his aversion to gene- 
ral courts, and to tliose who frequently 
called them. Whether such an expression 
of his dissatisfactioii was likely to render 
them less frequent, remained to be seen ; 
but certainly the hon. Chairman*s hinting 
such a dislike to Ids constituents, implied 
u disregard to tlie law as it at present 
stood. If the Cfturt* of Directors con- 
ceived, that meeting their constituents, 
uceasionully, in general court, were irk- 
some and unnecessary, had they not better 
apply to l*arliament to deprive the pro- 
prietors of the right of calling such courts, 
and thus secure their owg authority in 
perpetuity? Hue, until the act which 
gave the proprietors the right to cull gene- 
ral courts were repealed, he should con- 
tinue to exercise it (Hear /) ; and ho 
hoped that others would be fouM equally 
determined to resist all attempts to frus- 
trate it. {^Hear!) Had tffb' bon. Chairman 
made such an observation when a court 
had been colled, and the mover of a ques* 
tion had failed in making out any case, 
then the policy or expediency (to use his 
own words) of such a remark would be 
very questionable ; but, in the present 
instance, where as strong a case as ever 
was brought before the court bad been 
substantiated, and remained unanswered 
(boeause it was unanswerable}, then bp 
conceived such an observation to be « 
impotent as itwaa injudicious and inex- 
pedient. 

Mr. S. Dixon said, it was evident, Atmi 
what liad fallen from the Chairman, that 
he felt offended by the induct of the gen- 
tlemen amongst whom hb (Mr. DUon) 
wan sitting. He would be sorry, at 
his lata period of life, to be obliged 


to change sides; but it was evident 
be bad got into a bad oeigfabourbpod.. 
(Hear / and a lavgh.) 

Dr. Gilchntl rose amidst cries of 

question." He hoped he did not come 
in a questionable shape.'* The Chair- 
man had called him and his friends a 

set" of people—he might as well have 
calM them “a crew.” Tlie stigma was 
so infectious, that a gentleman had al- 
ready declared he fbund himself in " a 
bad neighbourhood.** Did the hon. 
Chairman mean to brand them ? — to put 
a block ball into tlieir ball<^, box? 
(j 4 laugh.) Tlie motion, as pro^sed to 
be amended by Col. Stanhope, went quite 
far enough . to carry it further betrayed a 
rindictisc spirit. He would be happy to 
meet tlie directors in afbnciiiatory man- 
ner ; hut the mom he was opposed, the 
more he would (Laughter.) 

The Chairman put^^ question upon 
‘ Col. Stanhope's amendment, which was 
negatived 

Sir^* Forbes said that he would now vote 
for the Chairmarrs amendment. (7/ear') 

The amendment, as originally proposed 
by the Chairman, was then put and car- 
ried. 

MR. BOSAMQUET. 

Mr. Tteimng observed, tliat as this was 
the first court which had been held since 
a chungo had taken place in the direction, 
in consequence of Mr. Bosanquet's retire- 
niciit, his objectrin rising was to give 
notice of his intention to submit, at the 
next quarterly court, a resolution, express- 
ing tlic higli regard entertained by the 
court for that hon. gentleman ; and he 
requested that any letters W'hich had 
passed, or any resolution which had been 
entered into by the Court of Directors 
on the subject, might be produced on 
' that occasion, as it was probable he might 
request them to be read. 

INDIA PATRONAGE. 

Col. Stanhope gave notice that, at the 
next general court, be would move for a 
return of all writerships, cadetships, sur- 
geons' appointments, nautical appoint- 
ments, and all ^icr patronise in the gift of 
the Court of Directors during tlie years 
1820, 1821, 1822, 1820,1824, J825, and 
1826. . 

INDIAN BUTTEBC. 

Mr. Poynder moved Tor a copy of a 
statement presqj[ited by Mr, Hudleston, a 
late director, to the Court c^^^Dlrectora, on 
the subject of the burning of widows in 
India. 

The Chairman said the hon. proprietor 
could not then move, but only^ve notice 
for the next general court. 

Mr. Popnder said that would be of no 
use, ps Jie wanted to refer to the document 
previously to brinj^ng forwsrd a motion, 
of which he bed jpven notice, at the next 
court. ^ ^ 
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Mr. taid, that ike bon. pio- 

|»li^#3ghliiH’veiluit the doeument be 
read tiefore hifnging on hla motion. It 
might b4 brougfai Soto court for tliat pot- 
pom. 

Col. Startlume hoped that a similar in- 
dulgence would be extended to hhn, and 
that his returns might be ready in court 
to be referred to. 

Mr. Wigram said, the gallant Colonel 
must be aware that there was a ^reat dis. 
tinctioii lietween the two motions: jpne 
was for the production of a document al- 
ready i^xistence, whilst the other called 
for a return of all the patronage of the 
directors, which might comprise roost 
extensive details. 

Col. Stanhope ^d he was sorry to bear" 
that the directors'^atronage was so exten- 
sivo. ^ 

Dr. Cffc/msf gave'‘i|pice that he would 
move, at the next general court, for a 
return, sotting forth the number of attend- 
atices of each director at Courts of Direc- 
tors during the last year, and also thdlr 
ics(>ective ages and abilities, on account 
of bodily health and mental capacity, to 
perform the duties of tlicir responsible 
situations, (yi laugh.') ^ 

The Chairman thought the learned 
Doctor had better seek for information 
from the gentlemen themselves, or their 
medical attendants, as to tlie condition of 
their minds end bodies. {Laughter.) 

Die court then adjourned at 4 o*clock. 

East- India House, March 21, 

A quarterly General Court of Proprie- 
tors of the Dost- India Stock wa.s this day 
held, pursuant to tlie charter. 

ASSISTANT SURGEON AT CHATHAM. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read : — 

The Chairman stated, that die pre|cnt 
court was made special for the purposMf 
submitting for confirmation the resolution 
of the general court of the 7th ult. approv. 
tug of the resolution of the Court of Di- 
rectors of the 10th of January last, appoint- 
ing an assistant in the me^ycal department 
at the Conmany’s depdt at Chatliam, with a 
salary of jgSOO per annum, and an allow- 
ance ef £40 per^^num for bouse rent. 

The resolutioii was confirmed without 
observation. ^ ^ 

BOARM XN INflA. 

The Chmrigfan,^** There ai^ a variety 
of notices of motions standing for to-day, 
and such as will necessarily occupy a great 
deal of the time and attention of ^e court. 
Chiefly with a view to genei^ conYenienoh'' 
I would take the liberty to request 'W 
gentlemen, in bringing forward those' mo- 
tioM^ thet they will confine tliemaelves to 
the feaptetive subjecte of such motfoni 
(MarOi us a prospect of getting 

through the busiiiem to-day.* The first 


notice given by an hoA. pirQimetor 
(Capt. Maxfield} u'ea, that at the next 
general court, meaning the present, hb 
would move for papers relative to riie 
existing uaago^ as to the mode pursued 
by some of die hoards in India Jn doing 
btisinesa, and the manner in which tbcir 
accounts, were audited. 

Capt. 'ifa{^/d saidr he was perfectly 
pvepar^ to proceed with his morion; hot 
It had unfortunately haj^ned that 'hia 
servant, in puiringethe" papers into his 
carriage, had forgotten soma docu- 
ments which were essentiarto the dbject 
he had in riew, and which he wnbed to 
have in his hand when he addressed the * 
court: he must, fherefore, postpone his 
motion to the nex^qnaherly general court, 
or to any other ’^convenient opptfrtunity. 

It was a matter of very great iniportouiTb 
to ascertain bow She accounts of tfw Com- 
pany’s servants in Iqdia were nulled. 

PRESS XN INDIA^/ 

Die Chairman said, the next notice of 
motion had been given by Col. Staifbcpe, 
and should now be read^ 

Die following motion was then read by 
the proper officer 

Tliat as the King of England's most 
uptight and leanied dilef justice. Sir 
Edward West^ and Ms Majesty's judges. 
Sir Ralpil' Ui6e and uir Charles Oiam- 
bers, have declared in o|pen court at Bom- 
bay, that the licensing of the press in that 
settlement is nnlawfolfCnd iiiexjiqi^ent, 
and have therefore refused to register the 
Calcutta regulations; and as no censor 
existed during the rule of W. Hastings, 
lAird Coniwaliis, or j$r John Shore; and 
as the Marquis of liastingii; after boWng 
heat down the Mahriitta confederacy, di(^ 
on liis triumphal entry into the metropolis, 
sacrifice the upstart monster, and set the 
piihlir mind at liberty ; and as Mr. Can- 
ning, when president of the Board of 
Control, ''prevcifted shackles from being 
again fastened on the press, and was 
thanked by this Court for his wise adminis- 
tratiito ; and as no legal restraints on 
writing, under either native or European 
Governments,' were ever, Jill of late, 
enacted, except under the frightful inqui- 
sition at Goa ; this Court implore the 
Court Ytf Directors not to exten^ this base 
monopoly^ over the miod-^fois curse*- to 
Bombay. By enthroning tlfo licenser in 
that presidency, they would, make Great 
.sBrttain guilty of >lhe inconsistenry of de- 
priving 100,000,000*0/ her own subjects 
of a tdessing which she has pipmotedJn 
Po^gal and in South America.** 

L, Sianhojie ^aaid, lifi Once 
more to advocate the cause 'of atnee pUMf 
aodofjstbe natives^of Brifblx !](iadla; and 
bo called upon the cotert n^ -fo dialiofibur ^ 
the epnmiy by pl s^^ - 

ing, In miuberi tilt pbj^etion of 
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Austria^ ' Jii^ Ruf^b) inid^r 'the nioai 
Imtoful {liC«i*rdkH ihtA ever cramped ^ 
hpinap mifffl^, 111 t&e year 1813, Farlia* 
ment declared its deterroination to pro- 
mote fbe intellectual, moral, and nUgious 
impfiovenientorthc nativesoT Qindoostani'* 
and ho bcsoiigbtthe Court of Directors not 
to abridge the wise decrees of the Legisla- 
ture, by tlie estabU8hment*of a ceffsor^ip. 
With respect to the history of the press in 
British India, fie could summit up in a 
faw words- lliey >|cere aware that the 
Hindoos and Chinese contended for the 
invention of^ press; but it was first 
brought into use in India liy the Portu- 
guese, who established sopie presses at 
» Goa. Tliey there aHo introduced that 
scourge of humanity^ the idiiuisition. 
'lliat horrible engine whs brought into 
fdghtfiil activity at Ooa- Tavernier, 
speaking o( its procccdii^, said, ** silence 
was im^iosud on tlie press by the inquisi- 
tion ; aitd men wiio disobeyed decrees 
wery flogged, or burned to the marrow, 
or tortured to death.; nay, wot sc tliau 
that, they were deprived of liuinan food, 
and some of tliem actually lived. on their 
own excrement.'* Ail^ was it, then, 
from this school that the politicians and 
goveinors-geiicral of British India were 
to take their decrees | Was it for them 
to select the very ' worst ‘‘deeflih of the 
inquisition, that vrhich esUiblished a ecn- 
sorship over the press ? Under the native 
governments, generally speaking, no re- 
strictibiis were praced on writing. Kvery 
thing, however, depended on the charac- 
ter of the government of tlic reigning 
piince. If tlie prince were a bad and ty- 
rannical man, there was an absolute re- 
striction on writing ; but if, on the other 
hand, he were what we would call a good 
despot, the freedom of writing was en- 
joyed, even to licentiousness. So noto- 
rious was this fact, os to cause the histo- 
rian of Hindoostan to make tliis observa- 
tion, ** however surprisirig it may appear 
(says be), it is certain, tliat the philoso- 
phers of the East wrote with gpeatcr 
freedom concerning persons and things, 
than atitbonr dared to do in the West." 
Ko restriction was placed on writing until 
1798. Up to that time the press in India 
was on the satfib footing with tho'lsress in 
England; wi^ this exception, that iho 
govemor-gcm^al might take ^away die 
ueenve of any individual, and prevent him 
IVpm mmaiiung an India; not the press 
lidtosc^ but 'die license under which buT 
residence wns allowed- In all otlier m- 
spects thef^prew was the same there as here. 
Mr. Hickey was, in the time of Wlaren 
Hastings, tried andtoddemued for a libel; 
but he was ofierwnrda foigiven^by his 
prosecutor. Col. Duan^ a gentleman 
who had since sagnidixed uhiaelF in Ama* 
ilcib 'Vtos banished by tha M^arqula Corn^ 
wstts; and Dr^ Maclean^ another diatin. 
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Marquis Wellesley. This led io.aeensw* 
ship, wjiich was never register^ In m 
Supremh Court.. Rut« as the Opvemor- 
general possessed the power to remove any 
rndivi^um, he exercised that^wer to fix 
natraints on the press; and Uius tbe cen- 
msbip was establislied. ^ In 1818, the 
^UlSquM^f Hastings abojlishcd that censor- 
sliip. restrictions or regulations which 
the Marqulanf Hastings imposed in lieu 
of^he ceusoixhip were never registered* 
Tfty only operated through tlie Governor- 
general (wiwout the concurrei^ of his 
council), in whose hands were placed tlie 
power of banishing any European be 
.might think fit; but it remained a dead 
letter* during the whole of Lord Hastings’ 
administration ; the conliequence was, tliat 
while the noble Man|uis governed, the 
press was perfectly free. In tliat time 
seven newspapers were established ; and 
Mr. Buckingham was brought into court, 
^ the ordinary legal process, to answer 
w a libel on tin* six secretaries.. Those 
individuals were perfectly right in bringing 
' tlieir action, if they tboiiglit that they had 
been slandered. A diffbrent course was 
pursued under Mr. Adam's adiuinistration, 
which followed. Mr. Buckingham was 
banished ; and the licensing system was 
establihhcd, and tlie decree for tbat))ur- 
ppsc 1 egistered in the Supreme Court. Thus 
then the matter stood; -^t Madras, the Mar- 
quis Wellesley's cemorbhip still prevailed ; 
at Bombay, the press remain^ in the same 
state as that in w'hich.|t existdw during the 
administration of the Marquis of Hastings; 
that was to say, that, properly speaking, there 
were no precise restraints «>n the press ; 
while, at Calcutta, the licensing system 
svas adopted. The supreme court of 
justice at Bombay, complaiitod of TVic 
JBombat/ GtvxUc, for having miscolpured, 
garbled, and misrepresented the procecd- 
ii||^ of the court. It appmred tliat Mr. 
Warden, tlie chief secretary to tlie Govern- 
ment, was the proprietor of The JBofnhay 
^''Gazelle, though the nominal owner and 
editor was a Mir. Fair. , The Bombay 
Goveinracnt was irritated At this, and 
they felt themselves obliged to send homo 
Mr. Fair, on account of those miscoloured 
statements. Mr. Wardj^, himself a mem- 
ber of tbe Government, 'i^bled the pro- 
ceedings of the SupremA.Coprt— and tbe 
Government MlectM Mr.' Fair, a man of 
.strew, as^^tlie^ape^bolS- sent him 
home. Subsequently, Sir West com- 

pelled tl'ic edhors to register (hebr npmes. 
This proceeding was much dijectedlo by 
tbe GtovermneDt of B<^bi^*-dmt was at 
last legally enforeed ; and be musi do the 
Court of Directors the justice to toy* tbat 
they acquiesced in that meaeure. They 
went one step Ijjirllier, in taking which lie 
■quwtioiied whether ll^ were right. ^Xhey 
prev^^d any tonttnt pf the^goveninieht 

ftom 





from wrlOi^ In oojr ne«r*pil>«», «» 
ftinikirktng aiiy property^u BUch ■ 
lion* 1^ he thought Ibe wi^m ^ 
th«r codduipt W 9 $ ikmbtful. On tlw JOtH 
of J4ly 18 Si 6 , tWenpreme <JOUrt;«r jw- 
tice at Boint^ vew called on to 
the^gal tognlwlons. Tliia they wftiaed 
to do ; and all the three judges pronoungi 
H to be unlawful Bndlnexpedtppt. 
would here read to tho Court one or two 
extracts ftom tlie opinions di the ju^* 
on this subject. [ Here the gallant coltmel 
quoted several possag« from the spe^hto 
of Sir newest. Sir H. Rice, and Sir C. 
Chambers, in giving their judgment with 

. . ^1. ..r 4l%a u.'.ntffll 


imposed ^ whiAwtocalM tltofm|a«M 
and were not ampTy suffix 


as were now to Ifany mw u™^ 

place hand on hie heirh hod declare 
that he bdUeted mtoduef inigh^e^ue to 
India under toe ifstoto (such as 

he liad deswibed it), tbeiiii»e mujtsav, 
thathedtoldtoel vegrU^to tor too. 

understanding of sucb andatortnual. lie 
ahottld how proceed t0 4ttal«b «• broadly^ 
and as powerfully 9 % tlwir lamsm could 
do, die arguments against .press, 

'fbo first argument was, tl4iPlt|dia must 

Chambers in giving Umir Judgtnem w.w 

re«,,^t to the Tcgistmtion of the S fog^*^ow. «k, 

tegulation^-j^^ch «* the^^ whetheistfheSTwi,* thfa tfrUument 

wTuunttil lOr 1 cuwiftry ifl® $ P* , J dne amt Tndiftm dc* 

was (continued the gmlant colonel) impos- sdvantages^^of toe n 4 |uce 

Kible to sw*k in terroB • Mvenimenli, **»» bo fovourei) with aJwm 

usclbythechirfiuirticc or Bombajw He govtr. ^ ^ He was 

(Col Smnh^e) Wb^ be their pmitlon: 
miglit now happcii W be i^nt to slate ^ ^ ^ e»*inlne more narrowly 

their opinions-and he plcdgctl h insej^ And. in'fl^ 

reply to any observations they might mnito. k*ad a very diort, 

Here he had law^rcre to oppose lawyers. ^ powerful padiSge fibm s peti- 

He should now proceed to consider ano- but a .W powonui 
^TTa Knrvflrnrl tn mil lllCtr 


lie SllOUlU nUW IJrUCWU aw V.W.. - 

thcr subject. ^Ile begged to call their 
attention to the restraints tliat were imposed 
upon the p^ess, previously to the establish- 
ment of the' censorship or of the licensing 
system in India ; and he would ask ^ 
them nil, os honourable men and Englw 
men, to say, whether those restraints wfTe 
not. amply sufficicMit for evciy wise and 
good purnA? Under a free press, such 
as forraerlyexistcd^n Bengal, it was ne- 
cesbary in tips first place to obtain a license, 
to enable aiS'^individual to reside in India; 
it svas exceedingly difficult to procure 
this, because the spirit of tin* Coinpany s 
government was opposed to colonization. 
Every one who nttcnfptcd to proceed to 
India, must well know how hard it was to 
procure a license for that purpdw. 
second place, if thfe individual intendoWhO 
Bet up‘a newspaper, he must possess very 
considerable capital ; for that purpose, si^ 
eight, or teti"^ ibousand^iounds were re« 
quisile. In toe third place, they must he 
aware, toat toe editor of an opiiosition 
journal was frowned on by the Govera- 
ment: imd therefore where cvciy toing 
was towaided'by patronage, he could not 
expect to obtain any situation of emolu- 
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tion which lie haMe honour to convey to 
Mr. Wynn, and ^lich Was aigned by the 
celebrated namo cf ttftmmolum Roy, ami 
l^hcr native# || this passage too peti- 
tioners ippkc^^fi the most feeling terms, of 
the loss of toe native governments, whicli, 
however, they had hoped would have been 
compensated by the establisbmentsof tlie 
press the diffusion of dBucatloib «»«} iho 
tbrination of many l)en9ftcial Institutions, 
and tiicy prayed #iat those toiiK*cUiJions 
might be fulfilled. ['Ihe gallant colonel 
hero lead llie extract, in which the peti- 
tioners slated (in substance) that, miner 
the Mahometan Government tlie llindocM 
were treated in the same meaner as the 
Mussulmans.. Tliey filled high ofliew in 
tlie State, and were entrusted with the Com- 
mand of armies. They suffered no di^ 
qualifying degradations on account of their 
religion or place of birto. ScStne ^ them 
reqetoed grants of renta and othw favours 
—while natives of learning and talwt were 

placed in situations of honour and emolu- 
ment. Although, under the BriMto rule, 
the natives bad entirely lost l^r poiitioal 


coDsinlence, and wfra^ 
holding honourable situs* 


tto^rohril 

toeywere 
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here cmnpliiiiiMl of, he begged leave tbingai Sh H, Swacbi^ epoke ia *e 
to p<nnt out others under ivbich the most decided terms of the degreded state 
natives of India suffered. The Britidi of morals observable amongst the lutives 
govertitnent had lieaten down the Tndian «»*wluch in bis (CoUStanbope'a) opinion^ 
grialocracy. There was now no anato- was a disgrace ibdr govern^ He 
in the country. Their'a was a must also complidn, with M. Stsmondig 
libelling system — a jacobin system. T^ey of the native children being totally ira- 
|ttd removed the aristocracy—ond they educated, except so far as they were in- 
Jiad heavily taxed the land. What stii(dcted.i|i the absurd fables of tiieir g^su 
was the feeling of political ecemomists ^gain, Ihedmalives were deprived ^ of the 
with respect to the pnxluce of tlie soil % power of mMbning ; a right which, be 
They said that one-third should go to Uie wdiiidsliew, had been exercised to the great- 
landlord. oqaathird to the exjiense of cul- est extent under all good native govern- 
tlvation, andWie-Uiird to the cnUlvators ; ments. Ifa petition were given to the Go- 
hut he knew, from thcMiest aullj^ty,* that vernor-general, he handed it to bis oitfr-def' 
the system of the Company was that of^ campi and by him it was tiirown amongst 
taking, wliencver they could take it, one- * mass of papers, and never examined ; or 
half of the produce of the soil. Next he if it were examined, it was sent to the ppty 
must coipplajn of tlie State of religious accused ; and, of course, thoug|i^he might 
i4glatry that '^prevailed under the British be guilty man in the world, he 

G^ertimei^ and which cduld only be made^mself out as one of the mos^ inno- 
liroken in on by the efforts of the press ; cent of God’s creatures. He contended 
by no otlier means ^duld it be ^rnicted. that learning was not patronised— a 4 id 
As it had beaten down European su})er> tjp|f^,no means of education were afforded. 
Htkion, why should it 4 |iot overturn Indian wished to know whether Mr. Stuart 

idolatry ? an idolatry so gross, ^hat tlie (a director) was present ; he hoped he 
jieoplo believed in 30,000,000 of gods— ^ was— because lie was about to read a 
whose worship was ei^inpaniod by all passage fiom a report madb by that gen- 
sorts of sacrifices —the sacridcc of^liildreii tleinan, in support of his argument. 

— of sick men at the Ganges— and The Chav man* — ** Mr. StuiWt has had 

burning of widows. Ifwdl women, oiiw the misfortune to suffer a domestic calao 
average calculation, were said to des- mity — and is, therefore, absent.** 
troycu in thut monucr every day in the L* Slanhojw said, he was very sorry 

year. These scenes were kept up, alhnost, it, because be was a good man, and he 
as it would appear, to cause the Company’s respected him the more on account of the 
government to be despised all over the manner iu which he stated hi|||giinion in 
world. He should next call their attention the report. At the tigie he made it, be 
to the state of the luwdh and on this suli- was judge of the court of Sudder Adawlut. 
ject he could nut do bettei than to icud to He observed, that the syelemf^^v^as calcu- 
tliem the opinion of 8ir T. Munro, the latcd ** to exclude the natives fVoiti every 
governor of Bombay, who coinpJnined of thing that could excite an 4ionest ambi- 
*Mhe dilator! nesb and expense” attending tion, or that stimulated men to cultivate 
legal proceedings in India, Sir Thos. their faculties. Tliey might^ipcumulate 
observed, tliat ** the great body of rpots, w'ealili— they might heap ufi^dlies— but 
who were most exposed to wrong, must tli^were debarred from aspirin^tohonuur- 
suffer in silence, because, in coiiaequence abl^istinction. Such a system has no roi>t 
of the expense, Uiey could nut obtain re- in the native soil of the community Mill 
dress ; thodgh formerly that object was could not have spoken in(.re truly or more 
easily effected, under the ancient law. It fftrongly. Wliat ^d Sir J. Malcolm sny ? 
is only under a code, framed expressly for Why, lie told tliem that the pboplc were at 
their benefit, tliat they are excluded from all tiuies ready to rise up and cut the 
justice.” This was the statement of Sir. T. throats of their white tyrantSr Now, if 
Munro. Mill could not have writ^ any such a system as this were not calculated 
tiling more biting or more powerful^hcii to bring the English Gov;eih!imetit into 
censuring the misrule of the government, contempt amongst the natives of India, 
He fardier stalled, •* that Uie arrear ofj^ there must be sometliing quite pecUtiar in 
causes on the 1st of July 1807, amounted, the composition .of thdr un(|ei^t)inding8 ; 
to the enor]n|ous number of l,0t2,406.^.\^nd certainly vmy unwit tal^mposition 
Was any tbinjf^over heard of half so hor- of our owg^ It was said, thaf a Aee preta 
rible? Such ^was the attention paid to the iucompatiQUe with despot!^. * If they 
<< moral improvement** of the natives, that asserted that k was incompatible with a 
it was scarcely |iossible loiielieve a word bad^ddt^ism, he Wrouhl agree in that 
they said# If a trial took |^oe> twenty proposition. But he must contend that it 
witnesses would be turayeo ^on one, side, was not incompatible -with that good sys*' 
and ^eiity on the other, all «4U^ly di^, teidWbf deSpoOsm, whkb dtorte hk oppo^ 
ngaraleta of the obligation ^ an gath.^' nent8 would data ,to ndvoCaie; and they 
Surmy the press might be* cdhctively used should have proofs pi thk ftOtl Many 
in coKrecoiig so deplombls. g Me of diiqgs were said to ho inconafatent wi^ 

despotism ; 
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dcip^sin; but tbu inoomeetirasB of tiw 
opiDioo was diseovarad on examination. 
Under some despotic governments, theie 
was, in ibct, in pamular instaimes, a 
greater degree of cmlity than was 
to be found under governments of a more 
liberal character. Thus, the law of pri. 
mogenkure, which croat^ so grea^ a dis- 
tinction amongst individuals, oM pot pre- 
vail over Asia; and no fujAi thing aS 
hereditary nobility was allotUftn Turkey, 
though it was acknowledged in one of the 
freest countries in the world— England. 
Then the power of petifiouing (one of the 
dearest rights of Englishmen) was carried, 
under a ^kxI government in Hindoostan, 
to a far greater extent than it existed in 
this country. They would find that the 
emperor Akbar was in the habit of sitting 
twice every day in his court, for thf pur- 
pose of receiving Uie petitions of the peo- 
ple. The lowest native, the lowest pariah, 
was allowed to present his petition to the 
Emperor. But the matter did not cod 
there; ho examined those petitions, aitft 
decided on them. Now, the nalit of peti- 
tion in this country was only valuable from 
the publicity wbi^ attended it tlirough 
the instrumentality of the press. There 
would be<^no use in sending those cart- 
loads of petitions to the House of Com- 
mons (where they could not be examined), 
but for Uie publicity given to them. || 
was tliat Vhicli rendered them formidable. 
Then, with respect to education, was it 
always negated under a despotic go- 
vernment ? It was^one of the great prin- 
ciples of liberty, that the people should be 
educated ; and they had, in this country, 
tlieir systems of Bell ond Lancaster. But 
those systems bad come from Madras, as 
he could prove to them, only he did not 
wish to take up their time. And he could 
inform thembf another fact, which was no- 
torious in history, namely, that the who|c 
population of China could read and write. 
But it was argued that free discussion was 
incoiiKistent with despotism. Why, did not 
freedom of writing prevail under the Ro-^ 
man despotism ? Did not Tacitus, tak- 
ing advantage of that mild despotism, 
write frcel|^; at a time, too, when one- 
lialf of the 'Bdman people were said to 
be slaves? iWn, had tlieynot heard a 
great deal abdidL.4ne Frederick the Great 
of Prussia? tl^esre not Voltaire, and all 
tlie great wite that day, publishing, 
under the litei'bf despotism at Berlioj 
works which 4% darad not pi^lish , at 
Paris ? m not, like Montesquieu 
and others, ’ bring out their worlu in 
Holland or Geneva; no, they mySUsli^ 
ed at Berlin under a pure despoufin. It 
might he proper to state, that Irwpix^ 
dplea were to he found in the joutemli H 
Berlin at that day ; and he could ItteqBeu 
many vaneedetas to shew tfaat 
waa friendly to free diocuntim. Waatitetii 
MoHcJeum, VouXXlIL No.l9d. 


1» would ask, any restrietums on the 
pram, in their slave Islands? Nothing of 
theaort. Even in Hindooslan it was no- 
torious that, under good governments, nib 
resAndnts of this Idiid were imposed on 
writinjg. So ftee were thorn who wrote 
in their strictures, that the monarchs of 
Asia were said to liave feared the pen of 
Abql Hasim more than the sword of the 
mighty Akbar. Hume, that distinguished 
phnosopher, observed, that ** the liberty of 
the press was accompanied with so many 
advantages and so few disadaantages, that 
it might be allowed in every countty except 
ecclesiasdsHl countries.** This exception, 
•however, did dot bold ; for it did prevail 
in this, which was anecciesiostical countiy. 
Now, whom did tliey suppose he would 
next quote ? He was determined to set, bis 
opponents down, and he would quote 
Bull, — (A laugh) •-^The (Lohdon) John 
BuUf of the ISth of January, 182S, con- 
tained thO following apparent pai^ox 
** We liave' no hesitation in affirming, that 
an unshackled press Is more consistent with 
«>a despotic government than with one 
founded on 3ie most popular principle. 
In the former, the means of quelling dis- 
content and silencing the murmurs of 
thepeople are ready prepared and always 
at mnd, and powenS strong to withstand 
the operation of popular opinion. In the 
latter,^ there are laws alone th keep it 
down; and public opinion, paramount to 
all laws, is ^ot only influenced by, but 
rcceiVks its tone and direction from, the 
public press.**— (JETcw/) Again, in 
Italy, under the Inquisition the liborty 
of the press, nay, even its licentiousness, 
had prevailed. Were not Pagiani and 
Machiavclli, and Boccacio, and Padre 
Saqu, in Uie habit of publishing strong 
observations on law, government, reli- 
gion, and indeed every thing that 
was connected with the interests of the 
community? fie should now address 
himself to the dangers which, |t was ap- 
preliended, would be general^ by a free 
press. One of the strong holds^of those 
Mrbo opposed a free press consisted in this 
speculative danger. Why, Che very same 
idea formerly prevailed in England, as 
Mr. Hupie informed them } and X^erd 
Stanhoi)¥, in his **jRighit Btfend^ 

ed,** stat^, that at one period de- 
termined ** that all political wbiriLS should 
examined Ira the secretary of state, Md 
Wt" other books, such as books on fbilo- 
iqAqr, mathematics, novels, romances, and 
kraei^ks,'* (be hoped they would 
> serve their gravity, for he was now coming 
to an awful sound) ** should be ci|||riiiea 
by the Archbishop of Cantslbojr^— 
>ibagA.) Exammmg love indm 

a ftonmge eiq^loyiiientvfor aft 'archbishop. 
Evdb so late as ii» rei^ptOeo. IX., su^ 
were tbft evib cxpejM te flow flrbm dto 
press, Ouft the idea Of wtnbltrikfo 
4 C fdi 
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ral ccMnhip was antartahied* Tbt at* 
temfit was, ^wever, foiled by Thomson 
the poet| who publiiihed his Areojmgetica ; 
and I<ord Chesterfield, who strenuously 
opposed the bill introduced for the pur- 
pose of placing the theatre under the wr- 
tei/lance of government. ^ Lord Clicster- 
fielfl^ after pointing out the ill effect wliich 
such a bill must have on die interests of 
the stage, ** the only place where cour- 
tiers could be attacked and satirized,*’ ob- 
serjred, that the measure would, in his 
opinion, interfere with the liberty of the 
press, whi^h would be a long stride to- 
wards the destruction of liberty itself.” 
And here he would observe, that Lord 
Chesterfield did not excel the dandies of 
the present day in good breeding, more 
tlian be surpassed tlic statesmen of tlie 
present time in patriotism. In North 
America the press had been considered so 
dangerous, that a considerable time elapsed 
after the people bad gained their indepen- 
dence before they established the liberty of 
the press. Ever since the Revolution Uie 
press had been at liberty, keeping uithin 
the bounds of law, to publish what it 
pleased. Still the government of England 
had not been brought into hatred and con- 
tempt. There had been no risings, no 
mutinies, no horrible regicides in this 
country. No^the press remained free, 
and the constitution of the country was 
invigorated ; whilst surrounding nations, 
which did not enjoy that blessing, were 
agitated by political commotions. <^ye,” 
replied gentlemen, ** Init distant colonies, 
you know, may demand another system.” 
In answer to tliat, let them look (o the 
dangers that surrounded the administra- 
tion of Mr. W. Hastings. He was cit- 
compassed by enemies. He was at one 
time obliged to seek his personal safety in 
tlie fortress of Cbunar ; t^ere were fbur 
months’ pay due to liis soldiers ; he was 
attacked, ouUvoted, and accused of bri- 
bery by hiscouncil-^nay, he was absolutely 
deposed by bis council ; he had, to use a 
familiar phrase, an ink-stand ji/tyed at his 
head $ he was called out and shot at by one 
of his colleagues ; — while in England, 
Burke, Fox and ^beridan were blazing 
forth the wrongs of India, and describing 
his injustice, his extortion, and liis open- 
ness to bribery, Tliose accusations W'ere 
pubHi^ed here, and tliey were re^pubUsbed 
in the papers of the presidencies. Thus, 
by the means of the English and Indfan 
newi^fiapers, they were spread all over the 
country. He could prove this by the state- 
ment of Mr. Dowdeswell, one of their 
most distingofished servants ; a gentleman 
ivfaotfkd sat in council with Mr. Edmon- 
stone and Mr. Hastings. He stated, that 
Ucentiousness of ^Iw press in the tkne 
of Warren Hastings was excessive ; and 
be^ alluded to the prosecution of Mr. 
Hicwey. Now, if ever there were dange- 


rous timestn India> Ihom were the Ames of 
Warren Hwtinga. But the press was £tee, 
and no evil whatsoever arose flrom that 
ftcedom, though the government end the 
country were greatly agitated. Ho would 
next shew that alf tlie evils which idHicted 
India had occurred under the censorship. 
He begged of them to look to the reign of 
Sir G. Barlow, a gentleman famous for 
his clerkship, and for his attention to paltry 
economy in'^e army. What had his con- 
duct effected? why it drove the army into 
a state of rebellion. Mutiny was the con- 
sequence of this CGnsorshi|)— mitliny aris- 
ing entirely from Ignorance of the cause of 
irritation. Lord Minto wa^ a man of too 
elevated a mind to put the censorship in 
force ; but Mr. Adam, who bad been edu- 
cated in Sir O. Barlow’e principles, who 
had not been in tlie count^, and who did 
not unde^and the feelings or habits of 
the people (for it was a matter of lioHst 
with these bashaws that they never saw a 
native),— -he put the censorship in force, 
i^d banished Mr. Buckingham ; the only 
act he believed by nhich that Imshaw was 
distinguished. He should next advert to 
Ijord Amherst, whose reign Imd lieen most 
disastrous. Let the Couit recollect the 
mutiny at Barrack pore, und the war in the 
swamps of Arracan, whicli, as bo could 
prove, had added 20,000,000 sterling to 
the national debt of England. Let them 
recollect the delays in the capture'of Bhurt- 
pore, and the gross inconsistency of affect- 
ing to promote education, whilst be wa^ 
doing all he could to put down the press. 
Why, if they wished to put down the « 
press, did they not know that it must be 
effected by ignorance, not by intelligence ? 
Those who wanted an unmitigated des- 
potism, never could desire the extension of 
education. He feared, however, tliat 
though the natives might learn sufficient 
to enable them to worship their multifa- 
rious and muldforra gods, they would ne- 
ver he allowed that for which he was con- 
tending, liberal education. All the dan- 
gers that were anticipated under the free 
press system, had actually prevailed under 
the operation of the censorship, and the 
government under that censorship was 
brought into hatred and contempt; wJiereas 
tlie operation of a free press was to remove 
all that hatred and contempt. The next 
argument was founded on the JicentiouB- 
ness of a free pre». This teas a most 
backnied objection. In fact, the object of 
a free press Vras to put down lioentiousness, 
not to support it. What were the miBiatA. 
rial and opposition journals constantly 
doing? Why tliey were occupied m de- 
fending themselves, end accusing their op- 
ponents of licentiousness ; and the result 
was, that this continual inquiry and ani- 
madvernon prevented the government 
from befaig Iwooght into hatred and eon- 
tear^ while ft enKghtencd the minds of 

tlie 
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Lai them look at tha Ma* 
diHajH^ under the caotorabipt nothing 
could be more Heendomi* When he 
therOf one of their fanrants allowed a pa- 
ragraph to appear in hia paper accusing 
the Marqufi of Hastings of two murders. 
The paragraph assart^, that the noble 
Marquis had sent two of his relations out 
to tlie West- Indies for the purpose of 
getting rid of them. Thiaattadoua charge 
woa made under the censorship. Again, 
let them torn Uieir eyes to Calcutta i the 
utmost licentiousness prevailed under the 
censorship system there ; and he believed 
that Dr. Bryce, the Presbyterian clergy- 
man, had been convicted of a libel on 
Mr. Buckingham* Nhxt, let them look 
to Boinlmy. There the government wish- 
ed to- control the press as they did in the 
other presidencies, luit they had failed. 
In consequence of false colorings of the 
proceedings in the supreme court having 
appeared, of which the judges made 
lieavy complaints, the government exerted 
the power whicli was vested in their hands, 
and sent home tlie nominal editor. Pos- 
sessing such a power, where was the ne- 
cessity for a censorship ? If they looked 
to those couiitiies where the press was 
under a censorship, they would find that 
every one of them had been revolution- 
ised ; while, on the other hand, not one of 
those in which the press w'as free had been 
BO convulsed. Let them turn to France, 
South America, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Itus'iia, Turkey, Java, and even Goa, and 
they would find that every one of them 
had been revolutionized ; while England, 
America, and Switzerland were the only 
countries that had withstood these political 
shocks. The hurricane had indeed as- 
sailed tliem on all sides, but they hud 
weathered it. Then, if they turned to 
Persia, Turkey, or Hindoostan, they 
would see those countries exposed to con- 
stant danger. Every page of history shew- 
ed that this was the case, and especially « 
Uie case of Persia. What was tl|p reason 
of this ? It simply was, that under a had 
despotism, where freedom of opinion was 
proscribed, revolt was the only constitu- 
tional means of redress. He should now 
conclude by reading a short extract from 
a work, written by one of tbe greatest his- 
torians and greatest philanthropists of the 
ilay, M. Sismondh He obwrved> that 
England had been promoting the liberty 
of every part of the world, excepting only 
her own eolooiea and dominions ; Md he 
went on to say, tliat ** he knew of none 
of the acts of die British Ministers that 
gained them so much just popularity as 
those treaties which they had concluded 
witb.the South American States; but tbe 
advantages whkdi they had aeeured Ibr 
British subjects in Peru and Mexicob they 
refiuoed «o them in Hiodoostan, The 
EngUslmaB, whp could not be sentaway 


firom Maxleob or the Hlo de la Fkdm ttii* 
laze tw due coufse of km, mi^S bO ,bn« 
nkbad from Madras or Calcutu wMiaut 
any leml procesa/* There were many 
other admirable paaaagdi in this work, hut 
he weuld not take ap the'Ume of the 
court bjr reading then^ as he had made so 
long a apeecb; at. the tame iinMi be must 
say, that iAvould hqve been very difficult 
for him to compress his arguments into a 
smaller compass. (Hear, /^/) 

The motion was then reod^ 

Capt* Majfieid said he rose tfi second 
the motion. Not having hia jwpers in 
court^ he was not prepared to go so fully 
into the question as he would otherwise 
have done ; but still be thought the ques- 
tion was of^oo much importance to be 
passed over in silence* His plan always 
bad l>een to require the production of evi- 
dence when a point was disputed; be- 
cause he would at any time rather have 
plain facts than ingenious arguments ; and 
if Ills papers were here, he certainly would 
Jiave advanced evidence to support his view 
of the case. He had heard the arguments 
which had taken place with respect to this 
question, on botlf sides of tbe courtj and 
be was not of course unaware of the ob- 
jections started by the directors, as well as 
of those advanced by gentlemen before the 
bar. Great inconvenience, be believed, 
bad accrued to tbe government from the 
Estate of Uie press^ in India, when ho left 
it ; but it was an inconvenience of its own 
manufacturing. The government created 
that inconvenience by identifying itself 
VI itli the press.'' Instead of standing aloof, 
and taking no hfiare iili the quarrels of Uie 
press, as was the case in this country, it 
became a pafty* Some of their ofi^ra 
were connected with newspapers, and wrote 
in them. In the course of this party con- 
flict, individuals on both sides were per- 
sonally attacked. 'J'he system let loose 
the worst pastions of the human heart, 
and he J)elicvetr bad been the means of 
ruining tbe fortdhe and blighting the 
prospect of f^veral gentlemen. Innocent 
individuals bad been suspected of writing 
some df Uiese obnoxious articles; and, 
when once suspected, they were deemed 
ineligiblqgo hold situations. For his^own 
part, be took in the Calcutta Jowmal riur. 
ing the whole time be was in Indio, and 
itbat he believed Was an offibnee. Many 
parsons did not dare to read<tbat publicju 
mn openly, much leu to subscribe to it. 
Now, when a great government con- 
4e8cended to make itself a party against 
an individual, whether Mr* Buckingk^un 
jor any one else, it tended to pro- 
.duce a very difterent resitU 4iM'^<that 
which the stronger party hiira con- 
tamploted- Tbrogb, perkiq^ he might 
wot approve of eveqrvUdng had ap- 
peared in The Cahutia Jourmd, stiff he 
thought that ftoni the Umowben tbwJf ar- 
4 E 2 quis 
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quU of Haulngt removed Uie restrictions, 
until government became a party against 
tbe paper, much benefit accrued to the 
public from the manner in which the 
pages of tliat journal were conducted. He 
i>tflicved that every literary man who heard 
him would say, that it contained not only 
valuable information, but the ablest ori- 
ginal articles that were to be And in any 
daily journal in India. It hod been said, 
that fio far as the imparting useful infor- 
mation to government was concerned, 
newspapers were not necessary in India, 
the government, it was asserted, vjanted 
no such assistance on any occasion. To 
that position^he should give a decided de- 
nial. He thought that government might, 
from time to time, procure a great deal 
of useful information, if a leas restricted 
system of publication were allowed. Of 
this truth he could himself adduce more 
than one instance. During the adminis- 
tration of the Marquis of Hastings, when 
the expedition was fitting out for the lied 
Sen, directions were given to the marine 
force to seize on an island at the entrance 
of that sea, for the purpose of preventing 
the pbutes from coming out, if tliey were 
within it, or of rc-cnteriim it should they 
happen^ to be absent. Now, if govern- 
ment had possessed that infonnation 
wliicb be, even when a midshipman, 
could have given, it never w'ould have 
issued such orders. It^^was, indeed, ex- 
traordinary that government should have 
been ignorant of the situation of tins is- 
land. Hie passage on one side of it was 
fifteen miles wide, thot on tlic other only 
two miles and o hall^ In consequence of 
these orders this island was taken posses, 
sion of, and a road cut thXiugh it ; but, 
when all this wad 'done, it was found that 
it did not command the passage. It was 
a barren rock, uitliout any sort of accom- 
modation for troops— not even water. The 
government was put to tl|p expense of hav- 
ing that necessary article conveyed from 
the Arab shore ; and it was kept in a tank 
cut out of the solid rock. Now, liad there 
been air open press, through which infor- 
mation might have been promulgated, a 
large sbm of money would have been 
saved on this opcasion ;* troopi certainly 
w'ould not have been sent to this place at 
an enormous expense. 1 his circumstance 
he adduced to shew the ignorance in which 
tlie government was placed Jn consequence 
of the absence of that means, namely, on 
open press, from which much information 
might be derived. In the year 1819, lie 
himself received orders from tlie marine 
b(^ at Calcutta, d^oed by all tlie com- 
mifliioDcrs in council, directing him to 
proceed to the Straits of Sunda, to look 
out ibr a rock auppohect to be there. Now 
tb^rock in question happened to be an is- 
laiR of considerable extent and elevation, 
and ycOc to be found in eveiy old Dutch 


chart. A copy of hia Snatrucllona wa^^- 
worded to the Netherlands governor-gene- 
ral at Batavia, to inform him of tte o^act 
which he (Capt. Max field) had in view, 
lest he should imagine tliat be had entered 
those* seas for the purpose of fanning the 
embers, of sedition in tbe Dutch settle* 
ments. The Govenor-general, however, 
could not belieye that he had been sent 
out on a wild-goose clause, in search of a 
rock that did not exist, and supposed that 
he really was employ^ to act as a spy. 
The very orders which he had received 
confirmed this suspicion, and the salute he 
fired was not answered by the Dutch. He 
aflerwards understood, from English gen- 
tlemen, that he was considered neither 
more nor less than a spy. Now he con- 
tended, that if the government had known 
whether this was an island or a sunken 
rock, they vlwld have avoided so unplea- 
sant ail occurence. The Indian govern- 
ment, so far from placing itself in oppo- 
sition to an individual, should rather have 
encouraged him, if they found his labours 
useful. It might be that Mr. Bucking- 
ham had made himself obnoxious to thorn 
who w'cre in authority ; but even so, it 
was worse tlian weakness to enter into a 
contcHt with him. It was giving him con- 
scfjuence, and, at the same time, lower- 
ing themselves in the public estimation ; 
to set themselves in array against an indi- 
vidual, and to endeavour to ruin his pa- 
per, was the most impolitic, os well as 
the most degrading conduct that could he 
imagined. To shew to what an extent 
this feeling was carried, he begged leave 
to state a single fact. Captain lloss, the 
Company’s surveyor-general, who arriv- 
ed in India just before he (Captain Max- 
field) came away, learned on his arrival 
that a ship had been nearly lost on a rock 
in the Red Sea. lliat gentleman expressed 
to him his surprise that any ignorance 
should exist with respect to this rock, 
a since it had been officially noticed by him, 
and he wipposcd publicity had been given 
to his dest'ription of its situation. He 
(Captain Maxfield) said, it was very pos- 
sible that Captain Ross might have sent 
his communication to the official quarter, 
but that that was insufficient for his pur- 
pose; and be added, that it would be 
better to give publicity to it through tbe 
C/olcutta pap^, by which meane it was 
likely to fall into tbe bands of navigatoia. 
w'ho would avoid the danger in Aiture. 
Tliis appeared to him, and be spoke roost 
sincerely, to be the best mode that could 
be adopted. In consequence, Capt. Rost 
sent to Mr. Buckingham, lequeatiDg that 
he would give publicity to his oommu- 
nication in The Calcutta Jowmalf whieb 
request waa complied with. And why did 
he select Mr. Buckingham’a paper ? Be- ^ 
cause it had ten timea tbe circulation of 
any other joumol in India. Shortly oAar 
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the coijlmiitiication Hppcired in J%i Cal* 
atUa Journal, Captain Rota recehrcd a 
noetaage fVom the chief aecretaiy to go- 
vernment, who expressed to him the 
extreme displeasure of the government at 
his having inserted the article in Mr. 
])uckingham*8 journal. Good God ! 
were communications of this nature to be 
confined to popers that had np circulation, 
and to be kept out of those through which 
publicity was sure to be efTected? Capt. 
Ross, in consequence of this transaction, 
found it necessary to apologize to tlie 
government. Now he left the court to 
judge whether this was dignified conduct? 
Was it likely that an officer, who had 
laboured hard in the Company’s service 
for years, could have drei^t of giving 
ofTe.iCe by so trifling a proceeding ? He 
could have had no feelings of die kind ; 
and, in his opinion, the procee^Bgon this 
occasion was unjust, undignified, and un* 
called-for. Capt. Ross apologized for 
wliat he had done; but still lie felt that he 
had placed himself in considerable jeopardy 
by inserting the notice in that particular 
paper. This was a good anecdote to shew 
the mood and temper in a hicli the govern- 
ment were acting towards the press in 
Calcutta. The gallant Capt. here referred 
to the existence of a fortification, mount- 
ing 100 pieces of artillery (in tlie posses- 
sion of a foreign power), whkh was within 
sound of the Company’s own guns, and 
of which ho believed the government knew 
very little. [Wc could not catch the name 
of the place alluded to, nor wliat part of 
the Company’s territories it adjoined.] Tlie 
government might, how'cvcr, have had the 
means of acquiring information on this 
point, if permission had been given to 
make communications on such subjects in 
tlie public papers. Many explanations, 
and perhaps exposures, would, he felt 
assured, be made by individuals, if there 
were less restraint on the Indian press. In 
Ills opinion, tlie be >t of men, possessing 
power, were apt to exercise it tooioften, 
and to abuse it. Now theliest possible check 
to that evil was, to let the individual know, 
that tlie manner in which he exercised the 
power with which he was invested was 
likely to lie made public, and that the im- 
proper exercise of it, when known, would 
certainly be corrected ; that alone was a 
Buffleient reason for restraining the press 
as little as possible. This would appear 
the more necessary, when they considered 
what very young men were appointed 
judges and raised to other high and iro- 
portont situations. In. saying this he 
meant not to cast a reflection on those 
individuals ; they were, he believed, very 
faottoorable men, and no person could 
respect ffiem more than he di<^— no perm 
thought more highly of dieir abUitin. 
Bat, when ho rMollected the distance 
theywm ramoved fkam the scat of govem- 


ment,' when be considered that they wem 
turrouifded by crafty notlveoffieers, andthat 
they had to administer justice to little short 
of 100,000,000 of persona, toc^ much pub- 
licity could not, in bis opinion, be given 
to the proceedings of the courts over which 
they presided.— (Hear, Acer .^) He thought 
it was a misi^ced delicacy, in either the 
Court of Hmtors or Proprietors, or in 
the Company at large, to feel any concern 
for individuals, be their rank what it 
might, when any impropriety of conduct 
in their official situations deserved public 
notice. Abuses ought to be exprtsed 
wherever they were, and this would be 
must eflectuiilly done by the vigilance of 
the press. It would, perhaps, argued, 
that there might be secrets in tlie revenue 
department which it would not be desira. 

' ble to let out. He, however, was of opi- 
nion, that there were circumstances in that 
de;>artment which should' be laid open; 
and, though the press was muzzled, he 
M'ould bring them into that court. He 
meant to do so from the purest motive— 
that of remedying the evil ; and he believed 
that he should have the aid of the Chair- 
man, and tliat of many honouriiblc pro- 
prietors, when he inCtoduced the subject. 
He could not, however, for want of docu- 
ments, take up that question at«prescnt ; 
and the'^saiac objection would apply to his 
gilpng an unfinished lecture on the state 
of the police. Thisawas a subject of great 
*vinagnitudc, and there were great diffi- 
culties attending it. To remove all llle 
evils connected with it would l>e a work of 
very considerable Ii|)>our ; but, at the same 
time, a work of such moment, that he 
thought no time pught to* be lost in eifiTt- 
ing it. Gentlemen might j»y, that if the 
press in India were unfettered, it might 
perhaps debate on tlic utility of the Com- 
pany itself. But this would be doqe hy 
the press in this epuntry ; and those stric- 
tures mould go out to India. If tlien 
they prevented observations of this kind 
from being ma^e in that country, it w'as 
only destroying a small portion of those 
powerful engines, whilst ffiey left 1,000 
of them, over which they could not ,have 
any control, unmu^led. Under tlie pre- 
sent system, lie must say, that the aliOml- 
nable system of idolatry at Juggernauth 
was not repressed but encouraged ; be 
could prove that it was nurtured and fos- 
tered by the Company; thrdugh their 
means the idol was clothed in brocade 
and broadcloth.— (.^enr/) He wished, 
in his heart, that if they could not put 
down, they at least had no hand in propa- 
gating such a systt m of idolatry ; and to 
was sure that it would die a natural dealh 
but for the foetcKng care of the Company. 
An hen. proprietor inquired whether the 
Company derived an}' revonoe from it. 
He believed that itoy dotked ftom it 
about jfK^OOO pet annum ; but^ at* tlie 
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lame time^ they lost in human life about 
£30,000 per annum. It might be said 
that the Mahometan government flowed 
the same tiling; but even if this were 
admitted, it must also be admitted that 
tliey sent out no pilgrim-liiintcrs ; whilst 
the Company had several hundred of per- 
sons, who spread thepisclves over the coun- 
try to bring the pilgrims ft the shrine of 
the idol. On a future day he meant to 
notice this subject more particularly, and 
to firing the temple forth in all its defor- 
mity. Another argument of the oppo- 
nents of the press was, that it would 
excite discontent, and, in fact, carry 
rebellion from one end oP the country to 
the other. Now assuming that the dilTu- 
sion of intelligence would have a baneful 
effect, this assertion rested on the suppo- 
sition that all their native subjects read the 
newspapers; now the fact was, that a 
very few, not a ten -thousandth part of 
them did so : besides, most of them owed 
every thing they liud to government, and 
their wisli was to stand well in the esti- 
mation of their rulers. In his opinion, 
the diffusion of knowledge amongst the 
natives would be productive of mucti ad- 
vantage. He recollected a case which 
directly prove<] tills point. It occurred in 
conversing with an intelligent native, on 
tlie occasion of an European having been, 
from want of evidence, or some technical 
flaw in the indictment, acquitted of a 
capital offence; tliere was, however, no^ 
moral doubt of his guilt. He (Cupt Max- 
fleld) wished to impress on the mind of 
the native, that justice, strictly speaking, 
had been done; npd that if the European 
had been convicted of killing a native he 
would have been hanged. To tills ho 
replied, “ Surely no ; they never will 
haug a European for killing a native.** 
Now, he thought that if there hud been 
a more general access to new’spapers, the 
native could iipt have entertained so erro- 
neous an opinion. He conceived that 
the disturbances which hud occurred at 
Benares and at Barrackpore might have 
been avoided ^ the press had been a little 
less restricted. The commotion at Be- 
nares was very near placing their govern- 
ment in a most awkwkrd situation. The 
gallantry^ of a corps of about 200 men 
saved tlieir empire from a great convulsion, 
at least, if not from utter niiii. But how 
XDiicIi better would it be if government, 
through the medium of Uie press, were 
made acquainted with tlie existence of 
dislike arid ill-feeling, and tlie circum- 
^stances out of which it arose. When 
.individuals miscooducted themselves in 
their Mtuations, was it not a 'principle of 
sound policy tliat their conduct sliould be 
^own; mid yet bow could government, 
in many instances, ascertain die fact ex- 
.cept by means of the public papers? He 
tjMght that the Marquis of Hastings him- 


self was much .benefited by those publicn- 
tions. In ope instance^ the Cakutia Jour- 
nal exposed the pluralities held by a 
gentlemah, who had undertaken to per- 
form duties the labours of which were 
more than any human being couldiUndergo. 
This was a service which the press alone 
could execute. He would ask, was notia 
matter like this a fair subject for comment? 
No remark had been made on the govern- 
ment ; but a just intimation was given of 
the existence of the fact. He would now 
adduce another reason why the freedom 
of the press (to a certain extent) w'ould be 
useful. TJiey must be aware that an 
immense number of English gentlemen 
went out to India as frec-inariners— they 
went into thetintcrior of the country, and 
some of them he believed did a good deal 
of mischief. He certainly was not about 
to advocate the h)stc[n of colonization; 
because, in his opinion, tlieir first duty was 
to proit'ct the natives of India, and he 
feared that colonization would lead to 
oppression. It was however a fact, that 
ill India a number of Europeans who 
were not armed with legal authority, 
assumed a great deal of power. Now the 
natives could not discriminate between 
those who w'ere, and those who were not 
clothed with legal power; but through 
the newspapers they would soon ascertain 
the difference. He once knew a man who 
presided in what be called a court, and 
absolutely decided cases, who was not in 
the Company *s service at all. If the press 
W'ere not .so much restricted, this could not 
have happened. He also recollected an 
instance where an Euiopean settled him- 
self us a sort of suttlcr near one of tlieir 
])orts, and soon determined to monopolize 
to himself the right of supplying vessels 
with provisions. It might be asked, bow 
could he manage this ? did not tlie natives 
say, you have no right to this monopoly ? 
The fact was, they did not know but that 
his pretended auUiority" was a just one; 
and they knew not the mode of ascertain, 
the fact. The consequence was, that they 
supplied him with bullocks, &c. at fifty 
tier cent, less than he cliarged; and he 
most magimnimouly pocket^ the affront. 
— (A laugh.) In was unnecessary to say 

that the government did not countenance 
such proceedings : the fact was, tliey knew 
nothing about Uicm; end they would 
always continue until the ea.sy means of 
detecting tliem vtrere afforded, Tbe admi- 
nistration of the law was, be must observe, 
extremely uiisatisfactoiy. Was it not most 
tantalizing, when Uie expenses attending it 
were so great, to tell a poor man, without 
a rupee in his pocket, that the courts were 
open to him ? He recollected persons 
petitioning some of their courts for a piece 
of stamped p^icr on which they wanted to 
■late their particular grievances* !21iey 
could not pnioeed unim their ttetament 
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mn ofi a etamp, anil Acy liad not the 
ffKmey to pay tbr It. Was*iiot tiiia a de- 
nial of jn^ce ? Now, If the prett were 
not iDUfiled, radt an abnse as this could 
hot retnain Unknown. A writer of bis 
own had come to him, and begged for a 
piece of stamped paper, on which lie want- 
ed to write a petition for another person. 
Hie request was so extraordinary, that he 
at first supposed the man meant to sati- 
rize tlie government, and he questioned 
him sharply. Hie man said, ** No, Sir, 
1 mean nothing of the kind. The person 
who has applied to me cannot proceed 
without the stamp, and he 1ms no money to 
purchase it.*’ This point, hetliought, M'oiild 
be conceded to him by all — namely, tiiat 
the thiec presidencies shoulcfbe subjected to 
die same restrictions and regulations. I^et 
it be observed, that lie did not wish for the 
unrestrained freedom of the ptdss; but he 
was certainly anxious for that degree of 
freedom which would enable individuals to 
point out abuses, for the purpose of their 
correction. One thing he would most 
strenuously ask for, which uas, that they 
Would ut least ponnit the decisions in the 
zitlah courts to be publislii'd in the news> 
papers of the ditferent presidencies. I'his 
permission would gofurtliertoviards lepres- 
sing injustice than any other mode which 
could be devised. 

Dr. Gilchrist said, his gallant friend had 
introduced this subject so eloquently, so 
distinctly, and at such a length, as to ren- 
der a long speech, on his part, quite un- 
necessary. The motion had also been se- 
conded, in, he must say, the most noble 
manner, by his lion, friend, Capt Max- 
field, who told them his story (certainly 
not a short one) in a very clear manner, 
lie wished also to add his testimony to 
tliat which had already been given in fa- 
vour of a free press. Not many days ago, 
he had had an opportunity of reading a 
Gazette published at the free port or island 
of Singapore. There was, in that Gazette^ 
a paragraph, which appeared to him to 
be most extraordinary, considering the 
place it came from, and the reasoning 
which it contained. The paragraph wms 
to this effect It is said that the Dutch 
government, in consequence of insurrec- 
tions and disturbances in their si'tilcMnents, 
have absohitely come to the resolution of 
establishing a press, and thus putting 
it in their power to know what is going 
on in the distant provinces, to leam the 
aentitnents of the natives, and to take 
measures to prevent misdiief, instead ^ 
punishhfig the perpetrators of it, after it 
has occurred.” He would now advert to 
an oM story, connectixl with Calcutta, 
which ' ffeTat^ both to himself and to the 
Marquis Wellesley. He must first, how- 
ever, observe, that he owed every tlmig he 
pdtoeseed to that great man. Had it not 
hecH'fitolhaCiMlfiiB-minded'indtvidiial, ha 


might have died in prison. He was most 
gntelVil Ibr his kindness ; but his graff- 
tude was that of a man, not of a spaniel. 
He would not, because ho received bene- 
fits, throw a veil over actions of which he 
disapproved. He would not do so for any 
mortal alive. Much had been said, with 
respect to the^iberty*or the press in this 
country. Now, he would contend, that 
there was no such thing as a free press in 
existence. All who wrote for the press 
were ritackled, they were amenable to the 
laws of the country ; and why, he would 
ask, should not the people of India he 
placed precisejlj^in the same situation ? Mr. 
Hickey was crademned for publishing a 
libel against Warren Hastings. Hie law 
officers did tlieir duty ; and no ophelljon 
occurreil cither in consequence of the li- 
bel, or of the proceedings of government. 
At a later period, when he was in the 
service of the Company, he had himself a 
paper, which existed at the present time. 
He meant the Ilurkaru, of which he was 
the editor. A very extraordinary incident 
occurred nt that time in England ; and, 
of course, it w'ent out to India in all tlie 
British papers. He thought that this was 
a fine opportunity to shew to their native 
subjects, that no distance of time, no ex- 
altation of place, could screen a man 
from the penalty which his injustice had 
incurred. They must all, he believed, 
recollect the story of Governor Wall, 
which hud just reached India at the time 
of which he was speaking. About twenty 
years before, that individual had been 
commander of some place on the coast of 
Africa. He appeared to have been a dirty 
jobber in the stores intended for the men 
under his command. They naturally felt 
sore at seeing the money which belonged 
to them put into the pocket of the gover- 
nor, and tlie consequence was, that a 
mutiny took pla«e. A court-martial (he 
believed a drum Jiead court-martial) was 
held, and a number of the men were or- 
dered to he flogged. If be recollected 
rightly, some of them were either flogged 
to death, or were within inch of pe- 
rishing under the lash ; and one man died 
of the injuries he bad received. Twenty 
years after this transaction, a person went 
into a barber’s shop, in London, to be 
sliavcd. The barber, who, like most peo- 
ple of his profesrion, was rather loqua- 
cious, said to bis customer, pointing to a 
child, Do you see that little boy ? he is 
the son of the man who was flogged to death 
by Colonel Wall.” From this apparently 
trivial incident, the circumstance was 
bruited abroad, and he need tM»fce1y add, 
that trial, sentence, and ezacution, Ihl- 
iowed. Yes, twenty yean after the eom- 
mission of the foul dead, a British gover- 
nor was ignomhiioualy hanged. He (Dr. 
^Icbiist) said at the firoe, ** Here h an 
etcdlent morBlleaaoh'to read toady go* 

vemment 
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vernmcni orto any people}" and lieput 
tbe urttoie itoryinto hie paper, ^making 
one or two commenta on It. He observed, 
how gratifying it was to reflect ,en die ad- 
vantages which men enjoyed fn' living un« 
der the British constitution. He pointail 
out the case of Governor Wall as an 
stance where justice a;as done on an indi- 
vidual, notwithstanding the ranlf he held ; 
and be went on to state, that if a governor 
in India behaved in a despotic manner, 
either to Natives or Europeans, he would 
be brought to justice in En^sland before 
he went to his long home. He did not 
conceive that this paragi aph^all uded to the 
Marquis Wellesley ; certalHy he had no 
intention of making any such allusion. It 
was, however, sent to the government 
house, as tlie ccnsorsliip was then in being; 
and, when the sheet was returned the 
next morning, lie found that the whole was 
a blank — an //m/us— a pen had been 
scratched over the entire article. What 
did he do when he found this immense gap 
in his paper ? He was one of those who 
took time by the forelock ; and, as he an- 
ticipated that such an accident might hap. 
pen, lie was prepared for it. He had 
something ready to fill up the vacant 
space. Whether it was a novel or a ro- 
mance, or an article in praise of all former 
governors, he could not tell ; but in it 
went, and all went on as if nothing had 
happened.*— /ritigA ) — Now u as this a 
situation in which British 8iihjcct<>, natives 
or otherwise, were to be placed? Were 
they not to be allow'ed to state the fact that 
offenders, however lofty their situation, 
were liable to punishment for their atro- 
cious acts ? lie w'as not the advocate for 
an unfettered press in India; but he 
tliought it ought to be allowed there as 
here, where they had the provisions of the 
six acts hanging over their heads. 

The Cfutirman, — ** Tlic motion before tbe 
Court has for its professed object * to 
imploro the Court of Directors not to ex- 
tend this base monopoly’ (meaning certain 
regulations of the press) < over the mind 
—tills curse-fiA^Boitibay.' Now, if tins 
were the sole cljm of the gallant colonel, 
1 think be ought to have laid some pi oof 
before the Coui t, to shew that the Directors 
had such a measure iff contemplation. 
But I confess that I have no knowledge 
tnyself, nor even a suspicion that the CoqH 
of Directors harbour any such intention ; 
and this being the case, 1 think it quite 
useless to * implore the Court* not to do 
that which they havo no intention what- 
ever of doing.— I sliall tliere- 
foroj as one reason for combatting this 
motion with a native, declare that it is 
p^ectly unnecessary. I| has certainly 
given to the gallant mover and seconder, 
and also to learned Doiptor, an oppor- 
tumty of dilaung very much on a variety 
jsd CaJM$ vbich they consider as abuses in 


our system, and which, in their opinion, a 
free press would have enfolded tbe adequ^ 
means of preventing. Now I am not dis- 
posed to question the great utility and 
benefit of the press, when conducted whh 
decency and discretion; but ^e bon. 
propMetors themselves 'have admitted that 
aW^ratirely unrestrained press is not a 
destrable thing in India.— [Col. Stanho/ie. 
**jNc, no What are the modes by which 
the press has beep kept within certain 
bounds? The censorship was tbe first 
check ; and I beg leave to state that tbe 
censorship was imposed on the press of 
India not from any political feeling, but 
at a period of great and material hazard to 
the security of our empire. — {Hear!) 
At that time the horrid massacre of Mr. 
Cherry at Benares had recently occurred ; 
and there were various articles and obser- 
vations introduced into the newspapers, 
with the view of shewing how easy it would 
be for the natives, if they became dissatis- 
fied with the British government to 
mas.sacrc all the Europeans in India. — 
(Hear/) It was the publication of such 
opinions as tliese which were likely to pro- 
mote such enormities and to shake the 
stability of our power in India at that 
particular period, that induced the Marquis 
Wellesley to impose the censorship on the 
press. That censorship remained in force 
for a considerable number of years ; and 
I do not mean to say that, in the exercise 
of the power with which the secretary of 
government was invested as censor, he 
might not have sometimes used it in a way 
that waa not perfectly judicious. The 
censorsliip was abolished by the IVIarquis 
of Hastings ; and in lieu of that, after tbe 
signal disappointment of the expectation of 
a voluntary observance of tbe rules pro- 
mulgated by Lord Hastings for the go- 
vernment of editors of newspapers) tbe 
licensing system had been established ; 
and I should be glad to know how we can 
put the press on a restricted footing but 
by one or other of these means.*' 

Col. Ij, Stanhoi}e . — ** No person con- 
tends for that. Such a thing as an un- 
restricted press never prevailed in any 
country." 

The Chairfnan. — *'I am not arguing 
against tbe opinions of the gallant officer : 
I am arguing against the opinions of those 
who seconded and supported this motion, 
and who notwithstanding admit that an 
unr«>strained press is not desirable in India. 
It would indeed be most dangerous if no 
restraint of any kind were impcMed by 
government on the press. 1 am decidedly 
of opinion that a government like that of 
India is incompatible with a ft-ee and unre- 
stricted piVHs, (/tear /) and that before we can 
trust entirely to the safeguard of tbe law, 
as administered and applied in this coun- 
, we must assimilate the whole frame 
the Indian and English govemmanli to 
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eocli other. If ft wan pfoptmd $a 
esublish o free pim Ito iSNi'heTf I think 
ail mifii who heard of audi a proposition* 
would say irilh One accord tbht the experi- 
mem wae abcard» betiitw a free press and 
a despotic gorerm^t could not exist 
together, fte a^^ment will apply as 
well in theofte caseas in the other; thod|;h 
1 am ftom meaning to s^y that the 
Indian govetninenC is of the same despotic 
character as the Turkisli government, yet 
is it full as remote from a representative 
goveminent like England. It is upon 
these grounds, and b^ause I sec no neces- 
sity for * imploring* ibe court not to do 
that which it has no intention of doing, 
and which it lias not now in its contempla- 
tion ; that I consider it a fair and proper 
proceeding to meet this motion witli a 
direct negative. With respect to Uie 
licensing of the press at Bombay, tliat 
power which alone is competent to give 
effect to the rule and regulation proposed, 
has declared that it is not expedient to 
sanction it. Tliat question is therefore 
completely disposed of ; 1 however do not 
confess 1 view the subject in tlie same light 
as to its inexpediency, for 1 am of opinion 
with some other gentlemen, that it is much 
to be regretted that the same system is not 
suifered to remain in force in nil our settle- 
ments, as has lieen •establislied in Bengal. 

(//car/) 'II 19 rules and regulations 

passed there were proposed by the Govern- 
ment and sanction!^ by the Supreme 
Ck>urt. They have been appealed against 
in this country, anti after the most solemn 
argument, the high Court of Appeol, m. 
the King in Council, had declared for 
their legality. This being the case— tlie 
subject having been so calmly and maturely 
considered— it certainly appears to me tliat 
tills is no good reason for not establishing 
the same regulation at all the presidencies ; 
and I regret that it is not so. Such how- 
ever is the state of the case, and as such 
we must be content to deal witli it. The 
press at Bombay must remain as it is— 
inasmuch as the competent authorities will 
not give effect to those regulations, lliere 
tlie matter rests; and therefore, as 1 am 
quite satisfied tliat there is not and cannot 
be any necessity for imploring tbe Court 
of Directors not to do that which they did 
not intend to do, 1 shall meet this motion 
with a negative/'— (jETenr/) 

Col. Z^anAofM! meant to reply very 
briefly to the observations of the bon. 
Chairman ; but in the brst place be begged 
pardon for having; interrupted iilm. The 
non. Chairman's dlhgument proceeded on a 
ffilsa foundation. & seemed to tliink 
that acall was made mr the entire and un* 
ibalrietod liberty of tbe presa. Now Wliat 
traaiiwiwt by an unreatricted press, or by 
.iiiii«s|r%»d liberty? There could in ei- 
vflsaad weieiy be no such thii^. ,AU 
IftiW waa rtitiieled by lav, and 
itf&fe jbfini. V 0 L.XXIII. Ne.lSd. 


he nor, oneidM ever argued iii'dsvglir 
of the esfidiiiifameiit Af such a free presisea 
the ben. Chaimian confen^lated, in this 
country, muck kss in Hindoosian. llie 
bpo^Xhairriian stated Uiet the eensorslup 
was citeblisfaed in cdnaequence of the hot- 
fid* murder of Mr. Cherry. It was a 
moat extraordinary .thing to say, that iWn 
cause an individual waa murder^ it waa 
deemed proper to establish a censorship. 

The CAairfaen.— ** I not state any 
such thing. I said that the censorship was 
establishi^, not in consequence of that 
murder; bu^ in consequence of misdiie- 
vous observations and statements whidi 
appeared in ift newspapers afterwards.** 
{Hear, hear /) 

Col. Z. Stankojie, — “ What was the na- 
ture of those statements? The lion. Chair* 
man had not proved tliat there was any 
treason in them. Su|^K|^e when Mr. I’er^ 
ceval was miirdeied, llhit any person, in 
addition to a statement of the fiict,had 
said, the people arc ready to rise and^t 
down their oppressors, would "^that be a 
fair reason for placing restrictions on the 
press? If it were, then a free press could 
never exist in any part of the world ; be- 
cause (here was no country in which, (Vom 
time to time, some of these horrid mon- 
strosities would not occur. He believed 
the fact woB, that the censorship was^nk- 
posed in consequence of the remarks made 
by Dr. Maclean ; but he would not insist 
on that point, because the bon. Chairman 
had probably more information on the sub- 
ject than he possessed. The lion. Chair- 
man contended that a free press could not 
be Buffered in India. And why? be- 
cause it was a despotic government. Now, 
he contended, that though a free press 
could not exist under what he called a 1 >ad 
despotism, it was not incompatible with a 
mild and good one. I'liis be had proved 
front history, i^ch was tlie fact with re- 
spert to Hindoostan, to Prussia under 
Frederick tlie Great, and to Italy ilfider 
the inquisition ; and, tlicrcfore, tt kp|i< 6 ared 
to him, that the argument of the lion. 
Chairman fell entimly tAhe ground.** 

The question was then put, and the mo- 
tion was negatived by a very great ma- 
jority. 

VAa BETWEEN EUSSIA AND TglHIIA. 

llie C'/fOtrmayt.— *^Wlien the gallant Co- 
lonel (Stanhope), gave notice <n his inten- 
tion to submit a motion to the court, Con- 
nected with the dispute between Ritaiia 
and Persia ; 1 took tba liberty of apipeal* 
jiing to faim as to tbe expediency of filler, 
taining a question of so very d^lpii)l « 
.nature, at a time when this vCDmi^irias 
employed iiHfiegDcbtions on 
Tbe gallant eoloncl reqdned^triy sOMM. 
tton with coiiitisf^.|Mn4AiMb^ 
ta|o time to ooAder^wlkeflier. be >wn|ild 
pmMre in bis moilnii. ! bavn nmr'^ 

4 F 
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roquenl tlial ,he will signify liis determi- 
nation.’* 

Colonel L. JSfonfte^.— "Let the motion 
boteedy and 1 will then state my iuten- 
lion/’ 

The motion was then read as follows : 

** 1. 'fhat England, by tlie treaty of 
Gulistan, and by abandoning the wise 
measures of Sir J. Malcolm, in training a 
portion of Persia's troops to discipline, 
and placing her fortresses and passes in a 
state of delence, has laid that country open 
to the oil-powerful legions of Russia. 

" a. That Constantinople, on the Asiatic 
and defenceless side, is tlicreby eiidun. 
gered ; and British India, iinsupportoil by 
the talents, the loyalty, and the valour of 
colonists, and having no public, could w'ith 
difficulty oppose with her valiant sepoys 
the simultaneous, persevering, and wide- 
spreading attack of a swarm of ('ossueks, 
Persians, Sieks, Mahrattus, and Burmese, 
backed by u small corps of infantry and 
artillery, which would find inagazine<3, 
fortresses, cannon, and gold on the field of 
their exploits. 

** .S. 1 hut though the conquests of Russia, 
from the germ of iinpiovcincnt contained 
in her institutions, might be advantageous 
to the Asiatic world in Its present back- 
ward and stationary condition ; yet, to civi- 
Used Europe it would prove fatal, because 
her govern mciits and society would sink to 
a level with tlie prepondeiating power, 
and insure to her a dark futurity. 

** 4. That under these cirt ii instances this 
Court of Proprietors earnestly recommends 
the Court of Directois to consult his M. 1 - 
Jesty's enlightened Ministers as to the mili- 
tary and diplomatic course wdiich, in con- 
cert with France and Austria, they should 
pursue to check the tnaich into Persia of 
the hardy soldiers of the good and actii e 
autocrat Nicholas." * 

Col. L, SUnUiope,’^*^ I have every dis- 
position to listen with courtesy to any siig> 
gestion that falls from tlic chair ; but I 
cannot, unless good reasons are adduced, 
consent to withd|piw a motion on tiie mere 
plea of courtesy. Still, liow'cver, consider- 
ing the high character of Mr, Canning, 
ond his perfect knowledge of foreign dip- 
lomacy; and considering also the great 
talmts of my friend Mr. M. Kiniieir, die 
llritish envoy at the Persian court; I 
oball, believing the interests of the country 
and of the Company to be in the best 
hands, withdraw my motion with great 
pleasuie." {Heat /) 

The Chairnutn.’^*^! return thanks to the 
gallant Col. for the courtesy which he has 
ahewn on Uiis occasion, and I beg leave to 
assure him, that T would have made 
this suggestion if 1 did not feel the same 
flegree of^ confidence as the gaUant Col. 
has mressed m that very able minister, 
h4r,pming. Whatever iimay be neces. 


•^Eumifig ^ Hindoo Widows, [Avgiti 

sery to do will lio cflected mudi belter by 
his Majesty’s government than by a public 
discussion in this court#”— (Ifeor /) 

BURNING or HINDOO IVIDOWfi. 

Mr. Foynder rose, and commeti^ a 
speech upon this subject, which was inter- 
rupted by the adjournment of the question 
till Wednesday, March 28 ; the lateness of 
which period prevents our giving a full 
report of the debates on this question ; we 
therefore subjoin merely an outline of this 
debate, deferring a complete and connected 
report (as the fairest course) till next 
month. 

The hon. proprietor concluded by mov- 
ing—** That this cc^rt, taking into consu 
delation the continuance of human sacri- 
fices in India, is of opinion that, in the 
caseof all rites or ceremonies involving the 
destruction of life, it is the duty of a pa- 
ternal govermnent to inteipose for their 
prevention ; and therefore recommends to 
IhcHonourable Court of Directors to trans- 
mit such instiuctions to India as that court 
may deem most expedient for accomplish- 
ing this object, consistent with all pnicti- 
Crtble attention to the feelings of Uie na- 
tives.” 

The motion was seconded by Sir C. 
Forbes. 

The lion. Col. Stanhope moved an 
amendment as follows — ** That in tlie 
opinion of this court, though little has 
been done to reform the Hindoo supeisti- 
tioii, or to coiivcitthe natives to Cbristia> 
iiity, the goveinmenl of British India has 
at all times acted upon the philosophical 
principles of unlimited toleration, and lins 
thereby &ecuied the good-will of its sub- 
jects ; 

** That the inhunian custom of burning 
ilindcHi wddows cannot be prevented by 
prohibitory edicts, lU csl, by force, without 
exciting the discontent of iniliiuiii^ and 
soon or late, provoking religious wars, 
and ultimately increasing these frightful 
sacrifices; and 

** Hiat the only safe means of promot- 
ing among the Hindoos the pure worship 
of God, and of preven^g tlie burning of 
widows, the crushing or victims at Jugger- 
naiit, and the drowning of sick persons in 
the Ganges, &c. &c., is to be found in vir- 
tuous education and free discussion^ us 
practised under the administration of the 
Marejuess of Hastings.” 

'ilie amendment was seconded by Oe- 
neral TlumUcn, 

Tlie Chairman^ conceiving the motion 
unnecessary, as it onlycalM upon the 
Court of Directors to do that which fliey 
were in the habit of doings moved the fol- 
lowing amendment : — *’ That whilst this 
Court deeply deplores the existence of Sut- 
tm.end other rites, involving the nerifice 
^ iHmieii lifit in Indiib it repepfes jlie 

dullest 
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fullest tonfidehce in flie anxious disposi. ' with m due regard to the feelings a^ nre-^ 
tion of the local goeemments to give eflbct judices of the natim of India.** 
to the inatructions Of the Court of Direc- The Chaimtanf however, subsequently 
tors, by adopting, from time to time, such withdrew his amendment, under an undcr- 
Hieasures as may be deemed necessary for standinn that the original motion did not 
effqptually and safely accomplishing the imply mat forca shqhld be employed to 
abolition of those practices. abolish the Suttee custom ; and the origi. 

** That this Court dnnly relies on tlie nal motion was carried with only four or 
earnest solicitude of the Court of Direc- five dissentient voices, amongst which was 
tors to follqw up so desirable an otject, that of Mr. Campbell, the Director. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House or Lords, March 27. 

Co])e (fGood //opff.— Ijord Kenyon pre- 
sented a petition from Mr. Wm. Parker, 
one of the heads of settlers at the Cape of 
Good Hope, complaining of the conduct 
of Col. Bird, the late secretary to the co- 
lony; and stating that he (the pctitionei ) 
had gone out in 1S120, at the head of S>80 
men, and had been obliged to return home 
a ruined man, with the loss of .£8,000. 

Earl Batliurst said, that Mr. Parker 
had already made several representations 
against the government of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and manifold allegations 
against Col. Bird. It appeared, however, 
(hat from tlie moment of his (Mr. P.'s) 
arrival at the colony, he had commenced 
commenting upon the government, and 
had succeeded in making iiiinself disagree- 
able to the diflerent coloni.il officers. Tlie 
representations of the petitioner had been 
forwarded to the Commission of Inquiry ; 
the commissioners had made their report, 
and they had rejiorted that the allegations 
brought against Col. Bird were without 
foundation. There w'as another cmnplaint 
against the government, which had also 
been the subject of inquiry with tlie com- 
missioners, and appeared in their report, 
under the head ** State of Agricultuie at 
the Cape." The fact was, as appeared in 
the report, that all that could be made of 
tills complaint1|vas, that it had always 
been tlie policy of that government, since 
1772, to discourage the intercourse be- 
tween the Caffres and the town, and that, 
in carrying this policy into execution, it 
had been found necessary to issue military 
orders. 

Tbe Earl of Caledon defended Col. 
Bird; bis lx>rdBhip thought tbe petition 
imgltt to be rmccied. 

The Earl of Roaslyn and tbe M^uess 
Ijonsdownc were of tbe same opinion. 
Petiitlou rejected. 

Hem or Common^ 
vMr, i* 'Wiboa presented a pethion film 
fiw p^of Yoib» praying 'tinttfiio Howe 


would take measures to put a stop to tlie 
custom of burning widows in In “ 

March 21. 

Sir G. H. Smyth presented a petition 
from Colchester against the burning of 
widows in India. 

Mr. Hurt Davis presented a petition 
from the merchants of Bristol, praying 
that the trade to the East. Indies might bo 
thrown open.— -Ordered to be printed. 

March 22. 

Miihntf at 7irtrrnc4;)oar.— Mr. Hume 
began his motion on this subject with de- 
tailing the circumstances of tlie transaction, 
wliicb have been too often before our rea- 
ders to require repetition. After a rela. 
tion of the particulars of the affair, the 
hon. member proceeded to say, tliat he 
admitted that when a mutiny broke out in 
n regiment, it was necessary to put it down 
fortliwith; he did not, therefore, complain 
of the putting down this mutiny, but of 
the particular manner in which it was put 
down. lie contended that if tbe com- 
mander-in chief had informed the muti- 
neers of the immense force which be had 
brought with him from Calcutta, no per- 
sons would have lost their lives, except 
such mutineers as lie might have order^ 
for execution, in order to intimidate those 
who survived them. As a proof that he 
was correct in this notion, he referred to 
the notorious fact that these troops bed 
never either loaded or fired a musket, or 
exhibited the slightest disposition to rehlst. 
He had beard tliat 400 or 500 Valuable 
soldiers had lost their lives in that melan- 
choly carnage, and he believed that be 
might say without the slightest exag^cr^ 
tion, that full 300 men bad perished in it. 
A great degree of uncertainty prevailed aa 
to the number of men killed, owing t0 file 
strict manner in which tlie IndiW jaresa 
had been prohibited from ttiill|[^nny 
notice of tbe transaction. ’tlMt*hon;'lfiem- 
ber here reiM a circular letter^ vridch waa 
aent the govemmeiit to fiie editoM of 
the different p|pers,ln'^liidi% 
fipm to mention lBiT 'ft«t» Or tD .tni^^|» 
eonmentufioniDiymi^ oom^^ 
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mutiny HT Bamckpoor, until; an official 
account Itf been published by go* 

vernmimt* la consetivence of that circu* 
lar^ all mention of it In the Indian journals 
waa Bupprested ; andtliercfore it was the 
more necewuiry that the country should 
receive some official information respecting 
it from tlioM W'lio were competent to aflbrd 
it. 'Fhe hon. member tlien adverted to the 
courts-martial subsequently held on the mu- 
tineers and to the dismissal of the native offi- 
cers by the general order of the 4th Novem- 
ber. He believed that that order would have 
had an effect upon the native anny, of 
which it would tiave been impossible to 
foresee the conseqi^nces, had not events 
taken a favourabm turn for British in- 
tcrests^ both in the west of India and else- 
where^ He contended that the loss of 
life which had taken place at Barrack poor 
in the first instance^ and the indiscrimi- 
nate punishment of the innocent and 
guilty w'hich had followed in the next, 
rendered an inquiry into the whole 
transaction absolutely, necessary. lie 
was happy to find that the mode in 
which the native troops had been treated, 
had not met the approbation of citlicr the 
Court of Directors or the Board of Con- 
trol. Report said, that in consequence 
of orders which had been sent from this 
country, the Brahmins, who hud been 
sentenced to lutrd labour on the roads, 
had been all parduiicd. This showed that 
the government ut home was of opinion 
that hlatiio attached to some one or other 
of the authorities abroad. In the course of 
his speech, the hon. member said lie would 
state why he believed the cominander-in- 
chief to be the party responsible for this 
lamentoblti massacre. He formerly thought 
that Lorrl Amherst, the governor-general, 
was tlie responsible party j but he now 
held in his hands a letter from Captain 
Amherst to a Mr. Trower, which induced 
him to change that opinion. In that let- 
ter Captain Amherst stated tliat his father 
(]^rd Amherst) had not sent homo the 
rejport of the military inquiry on the mu- 
tiny at Barmckpoor out of motives of de. 
licacy to Sir £. Paget, who, if the matter 
bad come before the council, must have 
been made to join in a censure upon him- 
self. It did not appear to him that the fault 
was with the Governor-general, but with the 
cimmandcr-in-cliief, Sir £. Paget, who 
widi the best feeling possible might have 
be^ misled by tiiose from whom ho receiv- 
fd his information. He concluded by mov- 
ing for << a copy of a report (Venn Sir E. 
Paget to the Governor-general respecting 
the mutiny at BarrackpMr, and the mea- 
aurea taken to suppress it ; as also a copy 
of tlie general orders of the 4th of No- 
vember, regarding the mutiny ; as also aa 
ootsooai of tbe number of snuiineers tried, 
^mteneed, obd toecuted, and of die nvm- 
leikloiice had been commuted to 


labour on tbe roods: as also 0 of the 
report made by a Court of Inquiry, whidh 
sat in November, 1894, reapecting tMs 
mutiny, together with a copy of any des- 
patch concerning the orders of tlie Court 
of Directors to Bengal, respecting the 
mutineers placed on tbe roadg to labour, 
and respecting tbe native nonacommis- 
sioned officers dismissed by the order of 
4th November.’* 

Mr. C» W. W, H^nn observed, that the 
hon. member w'as not quite correct in his 
opinion as to the cause of the mutiny. It 
arose,. in a great measure, from the dislike 
which the troops had to inarch against the 
Burmese, whom they believed to be more 
than mortal, lliere was no ground of 
complaint as to any silmt of proper accom- 
modation, since every possible exertion 
had been made to furnish them with tlie 
usual conveniencics, and, in fact, 100 bul. 
locks were actually in the lines of the 
regiment (47tli) ; that was allowing ten 
bullocks to each company. 'Fhc hon. 
member had said, that if the officers bad 
gone amongst tliem and asked what were 
their grievances, and informed them that 
they should have an inquiry, there would 
have been no mutiny — that very thing was 
dune, and the very day before the mutiny 
broke out, a court of inquiry was ordered, 
and they were invited to send delegates to 
appear before it ; and whcti they expressed 
a suspicion as to the safety of such dele- 
gates if they should be sent. Colonel Cart- 
wright offered to remain witli tlicm as 
hostage. The hon. member had repre- 
sented this mutiny ns one of the mildest 
nature, and that the troops hod merely 
refused to march ; but the mutiny was 
much more alarming ; the troops not only 
violently carried away tlicir colours, hut 
forcibly drove their officers from the parade. 
No means w'crc left untried to make tho 
insurgents fully sensible of their danger ; 
indeed, delegates from them were .actually 
conducted through the lines, and shown 
the extent of the force which was prepared 
to act against them. Could any one say 
bow far such a mutiny, if it had been 
allowed to go on, miglit have spread? 
The hon. member had not mode sufficient 
fiHowance for the difficult situation of tbe 
commander-in -chief. Indeed, hod that 
gallant officer acted otherwise, he might 
have had to answer for endangwing the 
peace of the country ; and as tgv'ffte em- 
ployment ofartilleiy, it was 'much^tha 
moat proper and judicious course of sup- 
pressing the mutiny j nor was the conduct 
of the routineers so patient as it iiad been 
represented. When Che Royals were ad- 
vancing, tbe mutineers fired upon them. 
The hon. member had betiti much misin- 
formed as to the extent of tiie time taken 
up in Bttpprsasing the mutiny. The fact 
WM, that After ludf an boor not a shot was 
fimd. The lorn also bad been greatiy sot- 
Bgg&ratod; 
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a gg era U d; h did not in reality ciceed 
IgO or ISO. The lepnrt of the Court of 
Iiu{uiry feinted to various other matters 
besides the mutiny, which were not ytet in 
a sufficiently forw^ state to make public, 
and the publitbing them at present might 
only have ||ie effect of eicidng eipccta*- 
tions which could not be gratifi^, fVom 
that report, however, it appeared tliat the 
mutineers had been tried, not by an £u. 
ropean court.martial, but by one composed 
of native officers ; tliat 140 of tliem hod 
been capitally convicted ; it was, tlierefore, 
the opinion of the natives that tbo^troops 
had not been driven by necessity to mutiny. 
Of the 140 convic^, only 12 bod been 
executed; the remainder had been sen- 
tenced to work in iSSIIs on the roods, which 
punishment w'os by no means an unusual 
punishment, and had been undergone by 
many persons of high csste ; and indeed 
the very first proper opportunity had been 
seised to remit the punishment of these 
last-mentioned persons, not merely in 
compliance with the orders which had been 
sent out from the government here, for 
such remission bud been directed before 
tliose orders had arrived. As to the dis- 
missal of the otKcors, it was home what 
difficult to imagine iliat this mutiny could 
have proceediKi so far, and spread dirough 
three regiments, without the officers having 
heard something of it ; but if it had done 
so, it at any rate evinced tliat the officers 
must have been most culpably negligent 
and inattentive to what was going on 
amongst the troops under their command, 
and that confidence could not safely lie 
reposed in them. As to the circular which 
had been sent to the newspaper editors in 
India, he considered it a highly proper 
one — ^for every one must l>c aware of the 
degree in which reports arc sometimes 
exaggerated, and it might have happened 
that some one concerned in exciting the 
mutiny might have furnished a highly- 
coloured report of the manner in which it 
bad originated, and been suppressed, and 
which might have done incalculable mis. 
chief in that country. He could not sec what 
good consequence would result from re- 
viving discussion upon thiS' subject-* 
(Cheers.) The stain which tlie transaction 
in question had cast upon the character of 
the flaHve 'troops, had ali*eady been re. 
moved by their subsequent gOM conduct. 
They wMtiow perfeoly contented ; os a 
wbicb be roigbtsCate, that a great 
number of regiments bad voluntarily 
idtered the terms of their engagement, in 
oite to have an opportunity of extending 
their services beyond the Bengal tarrito- 
rics* Ttua was a cam in whidi the execu- 
tiva govarament had a right to expect that 
a certain dagibe of oonfidenoe should be 
reposed in it^Hear /) From the vea. 
sons which bo had befom alated» ha oofr- 
iMeeed tt intspedieBi to lb» 


vepoKof the Conmiittaa qf Inquiry, AH 
the other doeiwicnts» ooBsisting of the 
orders of government, badbeeii publiriied 
in the newapapen, and were metiers of 
pubb'e notoriety. #n these grounds he 
firlt it his duty to oppose the motion.— 
(ATeor, hear/) 

Sir C. Forbes supported the motion, and 
declared that as long aa ha held a seat in 
the bouse he would not cease to urge in- 
quiry into this subject. 

Mr. Hart Davis apprehended great mie- 
chief from this attempt to rip up the sub- 
ject of the mutiny. He defendra the con- 
duct of Sir £. Paget, and asked how tlie 
bon. member (Mr. yume) would like the 
same sort of scrutiny Which he employed 
upon the political conduct of others, to be 
applied to his own ? How woulAho like 
an inquiry into the management of the 
Greek war? (I^oud cheer m,) How would 
his financial policy liear the test ? (Laugh- 
ter ^ and cnes of “ //ear, hear /**) 

Col. Davis bore testimony to the talents 
and cliaractcr of Sir £ Paget, but thought 
an inquiry necessary to his justification. 

Sir H. Vivian contended that the course 
pursued by Sir £. Paget was perfectly cor- 
rect and judicious ; and thougli be wa« 
quite sure that officer desired to liave Ins 
conduct inquired into, he (Sir H. V*) 
thought that it was highly inexpedient tb 
revive such a topic after it liad lain dor- 
mant for two years. 

Colonel Lushington obsened that the 
fact of a most serious and dangerous 
mutiny having existed in the native regi- 
ments at Barrackpoor justified Sir Ed- 
ward Paget in what he did ; and so lar 
from thinking him to blame, he considered 
him entitled to great praise, for the promp- 
titude with which he adopted, and> the 
firmness with which he earned into execu- 
tion the necessary mrasures for effect uaJly 
subduing the mutiny. He (Co). L.) 
lamented os mu£h as any man the number 
of lives tliat were lost, but no one was to 
blame but the Sepoys themselves, by thrir 
pertinacity. He regretted that such severe 
and oiiwarrantableepithets, as ** massacre” 
and ** murder” should have been applied 
to these transactions, and be was fully per- 
suaded if those that thought them so, could 
look at them with a military eyc^ they 
would greatly change their opiniim, with- 
out in the least compromising thrir hu- 
manity. With regard to the disroimal of 
the native officers, when it was recollected 
they all rose from the rooks, and except 
the military rank their commission gova 
them, they bad no superior starion 
society above the fij^poys with wbdm^4hqy 
were frequently connected, It waa^itnpoa- 
sible that, if tb^ did tfarirdttty, mutitioiis 
pvooeedings could over veaeh beyond a 
momeoiqiv.riMillition* He laid tma Am 
■ inclMtOfieqoilIhlfib^ vHh tht 

iMtiveanDy, He evmld olio my 
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tatlon of piatri4in|C0t was by no^ meana 
uiiiiiHial|^ ^ Surf^y it woul4 Ih; imjust and 
impolide to have dilferent degrees and 
mcidefi of punisliment for the aame offence 
depending upon the caste of the Sepoy ; 
liut the fact was, no such principle was 
acknowledged, and the articles of war for 
the native army made no distinction of 
that nature. If the lion, mcmlicr who 
brought forw'ard this motion, could have 
satished the house that since tlic mutiny 
the spirit of discontent had increased, and 
tliat the character of the government had 
grown into disrepute with the native po- 
pulation, tlien there would have existed 
grounds for the 

reverse was the 'Hic Dengal army 

was never in a higher state of discipline 
than at present.— (//cor, hear!) 'Hie 
very regiments that were concerned in 
the mutiny had effectually redeemed their 
cliaracter by their good conduct during 
the Burmese war. Colour^ had liccii 
given, by orders of the siiprcmc govern • 
ment, to the regiment that had lost them 
during the mutiny, fur their gallant con- 
duct in Arracan. Where, theiclore, could 
the necessity of renewing this painliil en- 
quiry ? The errors and abuses that may 
liave existed, will be rectified by the ove- 
cutisc govcniinent, and in tlicir bands 
these papers ought to remain, the publica- 
tion of wliicli from the nature of the en- 
quiry, would create heart-burnings and 
jealousies amongst the officers, and do 
incalculable miscliief 

Sir Joseph Yorkc said, he had not heard 
niiy attack upon Sir IC* Paget, who had 
only acted as every gnlhiiit officer would 
liasc acted under stmihir circumsUnccs. 
The question whether certain papers 
shouhl be laid upon the table . this was re- 
fused, because it w'as said that they would 
implicate other persons. He would ask 
what Eort of hold they could have in India, 
when they were told that they must not 
look at this question? If the government 
of India exercised more power than wros 
necessary for good government and consis- 
tent with fre^om, he hojicd that the em- 
pire would be taken out of the hands in 
whicli it was placed in Leadenlial 1-street, 
and vested where it ought to be. 

Mr. Forbes spoke in favour of tlie mo- 
tion, and Sir J. Beresford against it. 

On a divi»ion the numbers were, ayes 
44 ; noet 176 majority against the mo- 
tion' 132. 

^arch 26. 

Mr. T. F. Buxtongavc notice that afler 
Easter h4 would bring forward a motion to 
prevent the immtdation of Hindoo widows, 

law! 

Court op Common Plrrs, Feb. 27. 

' FaMie v. JPtrrker.— Tbn WRR •» adion 
brgugMby'lbe bUiniiffii, oseidiRnts at Cal- 
tg mow 'tbf velue of r taigt 


quantity of cottons, shipped from India 
to England by the cltder of the defendants. 
The facts were these The defendants, 
who were ship-owners in London, liad, 
in the years 1818 and 1819, when trade 
generally was in a state of great depres- 
sion, a number of ships unennaployed, and 
being at a loss bow to dis)ioie of tbOi^ 
among other speculations, sent a ship 
called the Afary Ann to Calcutta, having 
previously written to tlie plaintilTs, in- 
forming them that they had a vessel which 
they expiated would soon arrive in India, 
and 4|string them either to obtain freiglit 
for her to return with, at a stipulated rate 
per ton, or to freight her with Indian pro- 
duce on their own account. Among oUier 
goods w'bich they wished to be returned 
was the article of cotton, provided it could 
be pui chased at a limited price. Soon 
after this the Mary Ann arrived laden witli 
bars of silver, to pay for the goods that 
might be purchased. At this tiin^, how. 
ever, the rate of freight had fallen far be- 
low that which the dcTcndants had directed 
tlic ship should be returned with, and cot- 
tons had risen in value. Under these cir. 
cuinstanccs, tJie plaintiffs wx're at a loss 
bow to act. They could not purchase the 
cotton within the picsciibed limits, nor 
could the) obtain fi eight at the rate re- 
quited by the defendants. Thinking, how- 
ever, that they would not like to have the 
\cssel returned Iiome in ballast, they de- 
termined to reduce the .silver whicli had 
been sent out into rupees, and to purchase 
cotton and other [iroduce on the most ad- 
vantageous terms that could be obtoine^. 
The defendants had stipulated that the 
goods should be free on board, except 
the cottotif'^ith regard to which they had 
said nothing. 'I'lie plaintiffs purchased a 
quantity at the price named, but the ex- 
penses of ])iittmg it on board made tlie 
price something more. The vessel arrived 
in England in May 1819, at wlpch time 
the value of cotton was much detwiorated. 
The defendants kept tlie cotton for about 
six weeks ; they tlicn threw it on the hands 
of the plaintiffs, on the ground that it 
had not liecii purchased w'itJiin the limits 
prcscribediK 

'fhe Lord Chief Justice left it to the 
jury to say whether the plaintiffs liad ex- 
ceeded the limits, and whether the de- 
fendants had acquiesced by not tlirowing 
up the cottons as soon as they arrived. 

Tlie jury were of opinion tbak the 
plaintiff's had exceeded the KmiU 9ven 
them, and that the defendants had niot 
acquiesced. They therefore returned Ibeir 
verdict for the defendants. 

* MISCELLANEOUS. 

EAST-iNniA niaicToasHiv, 

On tilt 7lli of March abaUot was tokeii 
al the EaaUlndia House, for the electicm 
Of aDimiorifitfiefooiiiof Jamb JBosiii. 
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quev wbp liad ditquiUfiedk Ataix 
o*plock the gkwses were cloiod and de. 
Itvered to the ecrutineere^ who riported the 
election to have fallen on James Rivett 
CarnaCf Esq. 


Mission TO HADAOASCaa. 

Dk. 'Lyall fs appointed to proceed to the 
Court of Radamn, King of Madagascar, 
in the double capacity of successor to the 
late agent of government, and physician* 
The Doctor’s chief duty will be to see 
that the treaty respecting the abolition of 
the slave trade, lietwccn England a^ his 
sable Majesty, shall be duly maintained ; 
but he means to devote his leisure to the 
natural history of the island, in which there 
is ample scope for activity and talent. 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE IJRiriSH ARMY 


(SERVINO IN THE FASl). 
ith L.Dr. R. Fawkes to Ije com. by purch.i v. 
Oumbleton prom. (1 Mar. 27) i 1). (ionlon to be 
com. by purcli., v. Elton prom, (fl do.) 

1.VA L.Di*. M. Jones to be corn, by purih., v. 
Mahon prom. (1 Mar.) 

KkA L.nr. Hosp. iwsist. M. J. M. Ross to lie 
nHAUt. HurK , v. Mount prom In Uth F. (15 Feb ) $ 
V. B. Simpson to be corn., Ucre virom (1 Mar.) 
Ut Fimt, Capt. J. Wcthorall to be iinj by oiirch., 
IlnpkhiH, whose nrom l\4'> no( taken )>(<ue (IJ 
JtinclINi); Lieut 1 Itland to b<* (apt. bv punh., 
V. Harley (let. (12 Feb. 20): Licut. J, T. Hole- 
brooke. ditto (2 Mar(h2<«) « Lirut. G. Hell, from 
41th Fm tobcliGut.i V. J. M‘(irepor, whoexch. 
(2 Apr 26) : Ens F. Hoskins to be lieut. bv piirch., 

V. Butler prom. (1 Feb 27) ; F.n**. II (lom^ to be 
licut. by purth . Matpherson nroni. (2d do ); 
Ens. A. 0. Monlftomcry to In* licut., v. Carter 
d(H*. (IB do.), Ens. C’. X’urtis to lie lleuf.. v 
McGregor dec. (1‘) do.)i Ens. U. J. IIill lobe 
lieut., V. n. Camiibel) dec (20 do ) ; Ens, J. Rit- 
chie to lie licut., V. Gray dci. ^21 do ), Ens. W. 

W. Hornsby, from .Hd F., to be hcul. (22d do ) ; 
J. M. Ross to be ens , v. Montgomwy^') Jan. 
2i{) J J. Uniwn to be ens., v. Churih jteC.Tl J Feb. 
20) { H. M. nalrymple to be (*ns. by purth., v. 
Hoskins (1 Feb. 27); F. W. 11. Vallance to be 
eiw.. V. Curtis (lOdo ) ; W. Welisicr tobe ens,, v. 
Hill (20 do.) ( T. J. Fumell to lie ens., v. (Rite life 
(21 (lo.) I Elis. W. I). Bodfurd to be licut. by 

1 lurch., V. Maqihcrson prom. (Bl Jan. 27) ; H. A. 
lalton to tt» ens. by purch., v. Going prom. (1 
Mar.) ; O. R. Cathrow to be ens, by purch , v. 
Bedford (8 do.) 

3d Fttot. Mai. \. Cameron, from h.p. (13'! F., to 
be maj., V. 11. Marlny, who exch. ; Hosp. asiiat. 
£. Overton to be axsist. surg. (both 8 Mar.) 


Gih Foot, Acting Qu. Mast. Serj W. Hornby to 
be qu. most., v.ifimart, who rets (I Feb ) ; Assist, 
surg. R. Go(NlrIch to be surg., v. Trlggc dec. , 
Hoep. asaisL T. Spence to be assist, surg., v. 
Goodrich (both 8 do.) ; Ens. W. Curtcis to be 
UeuL by purch., v. Eyre prom. : B. W«'tKhaw to 
be ens. by purch., v. Curtels tboth 20 Mar ) 

ISM Foot, Lieut. K. Barrett to be cape., v. 
Read dec. (2ft May 26) ; Ens. R. W, Crokcr to be 
lieut, V. Pyuadec. (1 Jan. 26): Lieut. O. Kebr, 
firom F.» to be lieut. v. Banett (26 May 26) ; 
G. J. lKM'Keii2ietobeent.,v.Ciokert —Wade 
to be am., Grlenon (both 82 Feb. 87)- 
1401 Foot Assist sunk J. Mouat, from 16th 
L^r., to beeuig., v. T Jackaoa ret on h. p. (16 

laiA FM. W. Whitaker to be ens., v. Lane 
prom. (8 Feb.): F. Fairhough to be ens. v. Dpii* 
glam prom. (88d Feb.) 

SOM Fod, Aisisbsurg. M. Griffith to be surg., 
V. A.Aiiiot,wlioiels.onh.p. ; Hosp/assist J. 

^ lie awAst fiiig*, v. Griffith prom, tboth 


Sail N> AmnUraaf Jto bt 


M«Laod res* (UMh Apr. .. 
I V. Ansslraiig (SSFeb. 


^WaUMA-iB h« 


SIsr Fbef« Qu. Mast. SeT). S. Pehaar to ho osu 
list, v,Waa»dac.(8Maya5rrT” ^ 


aath Foot, qu. Mast Seri. D. Ooold to be qu* 
mast, V. Souttiall dec. (10 May 96). 

list Foot, Capt C. L. hell, fromOTth F., to be 
mi^, V. Chambers prom, in 87th F. (18 Aw. 26) t 
J. Bayley to be ens., v. Price prom. In 47th F. i 
Qu. Mast, SerJ. W. Randle to be qu. mast., v. 
^Ith djsc. (both 22 Fob. 27). 

44rA Foot. Lieut W. B. Scott to be adl., v. 
Gledstanea dec. (1 Doc. 26). ' 

ASth Foot. Lieut J. M*Oregor. fVom 1st P., to 
be lieut, V. Bell, whoexch. (2 .Apr. 26) t Lieut J. 
S. Brooke from h. p., to be lieut., v. R. S. Knox, 
whoexch. (22 Feb. 87) : Lieut K. D. Lloyd, 

R. Staff Corps, to be lieut, v. Grant prom. (l 
Mar.) 

46rA foot. F.ns. C. W Zuhlckc to ’be lieut., v. 
Read dec. (4 May 86) ; Sd-LM J. Edwards, fimn 
C'oyl. Regt, to be lieut. bv MB h., v. Muttlebury 
prom, (l.'i Feb. 27) • J. ClOhpbcU to ens., v. 
Ziihlcko (22 do.) 


47th Foot. Ens. J. I.ardner to be lieut, v, Kyf- 
fln ajip lo 22d F. H8 July 2ft) ; Eos. A. M. Robm- 
soii to bo licut., V M*('arthy dec. (12 Dec. 26) i 
Ens. W. D Hewsonto be lieut, v. Douglas dec. 
(3 Jan. 26) : Ens. II. H. F. ('larke to be lieut., \. 
Fronie dec. (1 May 26); Kiii,. H. M'Nally to be 
lleuf,, V. Miller (let . (20 do ) ; Ens. R. Price, ftom 
41sf F., to be Reut., v. Murray diN*. (23d do.) ; F. 
I' Fycn to bo ens , v. Lardncr (1!) f td}. I^)| W* 
Hope to iNicns., v. Robinson (20 do.); W. Wise 
to lie eng. by purch., v. Clarke (21 do.); ,H. Hut- 
chinson to lie ens., V. Ilewsfiti (22 do.) ; Lieut. W. 
D. Deverell to he ndj., v. M'( arthydec. (12 Dec. 
2.1) ; W F. While to lie ens. by purili., v. M*Nid- 
ly (21) Mar. 27). 

4tith Fofit Ens. J. A. Erskinc to be ll(‘ut. by 

C urth., V Weston prom. (I Feb, 27 ) ; H. I). Hoe- 
uck to lie ens by purch , \ . ErsKlne (22 do.) ; 
Lieut J. White, from h p York CliasscurH, to bo 
licut, V Hughes prom. (1,1 Mar.) 

5ifh Foot. Lieut. Hill to be cai»t , v. Burnett 
(let . ; Ens. J IL Dcwld to be beat., v Fraser dec. 
(both 5 Jan. 26) . Lieut. 1'. Kennedy, from 67 th F., 
to he lieut., \. Hill (I Apr. 26) i F. J. Chincty to 
be ens by purch , v. Burton prom. (Ifi Fob. 27)* 


fiOf/i Fftot, Ens. W. •'* Mar Icy to be lioiit., v. 
Coventry dec. (30 Jnn. 2h) , J. Metkler to be ens., 
V. ILarley (2*2 Feb. 27). 


nyth Foot. Mhj P. L. rhanilN;rs, from 4lst F., 
to lie lieut. ((»]., V k haw dec (12 Apr. 2(i) , FJns. 
D. Herbert to lie lieut , v. Doyle dee. (ft May 26) ; 
Elis. A. Grierson from 13th F , to be lieut. 
imrih., V. Doyle, whose prom., by purih., has 
tieen cancelled ('l5 Feh. 27) ; Hosp. assist. W. Wiil- 
lat e to lie assist, surg , \ . Brown prom, in 4ACh F. 
(8 Mar.) 

HLHh Fttot. Lieut J.L Kingston, from h.p., to 
be lieut , V. Sutton apn. to 6Bth F. (20 Mar.) ; 
Capt. ('. Dowson, fromn. p. ftftth P., to be paym., 
Anderson app. to 3.1th F. (1 Mar.) 

Fwt. Lieut. T. M'Domiugh. from h.m 
.3.1th F., to lie Uout., v. R E. Butler, who exen. 
(1 Feb. 27) : Ens. H. IlandcOfk to be lieut. by 
purch., V. Cheney prom ; S. Mansergh to be ens. 
by purch., v, Haiidcock (b«itb 20 Mar.) ^ 

Ot/hn Krfrt. 2d-Lleut. H. F. Powell lobe 1st- 
licul. by purch., v. Htyncprmn. (BFdb.); C. H. 
Rixldy to lie 2d-l)eut. by purch., v. VoweU (16 
Feb.): ('apt. G. Ingliam, from h. p. 3d CeyL 
Regt., to be capt., v. Churchill prom. (8 Mar.) ; 
P. R. Nadi tone 2d41eut. by purch., v. Powell 
prom. (1 Mar.) 


Brevet. Br. MaJ. E. Kelly, h. p. 23d L.Dr., d«p. 
adl. gen. to forces serving in Ava, to be lieut. coL 
In army (20 May 86). 

The undermentioned cadets of the ItoO. fi.I. 
Company’s service to have temporary nm m jKh 
signs during p^od of their .beiM puwad M Cha- 
tham, for field Instruction Jn art of sapphWMid 
mining: W#^E. Bakerf C. S. Outhriet ind H. 
Beethon(aU 16 Feb.) 


INOIA shipping. 

ArrHiale,-^ ' 

M.87'rer», llteiTlelK AoM 1.^ 
M9M. WoriL inat H0i Walsgf ^ 
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.-ilto Dtaemiimepon, Bdnumdt. from the Men* 
rItiM and Cope; at Portsmouth.— R8. FrimMip, 
Osbdnie» from Batdvtet off Doear»— alio KW. 
man, Leary, from N. 8. Walei; at Deal.— ‘Mareh 
1. Ahutenm, Ridurdsoo. from Ceylon ^ the 
MaurltiiHi atDeaL— i. Cetin, Sherwood. 
Dataela.1 at Mttfoid (bound to London'.— 4. TAo* 
huwOuffs. Christie, fr^ China S3d Nov. t Gmt- 
Hwlett. from Bengal SOtli Sept., and Ma- 
miaS 15th Od. ; Cmentrv r^irdie. from the Mau« 
f Itlus *nd the Cape : ann riimctwrer. Church, from 
V.D. Land 0th Ort.; all at Gravesend.— ilso Jfo- 
#iMo. Bulloy. from Manilla ; off Dartmouth.— 
also DuXm tif iMneanteTt Hanney. from Bengal 
loth Nov. ; at Liverpool.-^ Diadem, Cotmave, 
from Bombay and Cork ; at Deal.— 7* Joteph, 
C'hristopherson. from Bengal and Gibraltar i at 
Gravesend.— also Henry, Buimey, from V.D. Land 
Iffth Nov.t in Margate lloatls.— fl. Abertrwnbie Ro- 
bineoHa InncB. from China 17th Nov. i off Ports- 
moutlb— 11. 11.M.S. Lame, Dobson. Ir^ Ma- 
dras and Ceylon t at PorUmouCh.— 12. CtrcaeitiaH, 
Douthwalte. from Bengal and Madras 17th Oct. : 
at Deal.— 1.x lJuchm u/ Athol, Danicll. from 
China SIRh Nov. ; BfrtiHrkehtrf, Shepherd, from 
China IfHh Nov. ; Atalanta, Johnson, from Bom- 
bay t Eliza, Mahon, from Bengal 24th Kept., and 
Madras 90th Oct. ; Clt/de, Mutim. from Bengal 
and Madraa; Prince Refpent, Richards, from ttio 
Mauritius; and iTalieta, Robertson, from ditto; 
all at Deal.— also Hoyo/ Okarlotie, Dudman. from 
Singapore. Malacca, and Penang ; off Hastings ; 
— auo iMttu Amheret, Lisle, from the S<iuth Seas 
and the Mauritius; off Dover. —14. Cleveland, 
Havilork. from the Mauritius; Java, Driver, 
from China ; and Sarah, Milne, from Bombay 1st 
Oct. : all at Deal.— 10. Lord lAtwther, Stewart, 
from China 20th Nov. ; at Deal —22. Porcupine, 
Laing, from Slngaiiore 5th Dor. ; off Dover.— 2.X 
Edinourgh, Bax, from China, 20th Nov.; off 
Portland.— 27. Maegueen, Walker, from China 
14tta Dec. ; off Portsmouth,— also Bolivar, Smith, 
from Singapore Nov. ; at Liverpool.- 20. 
Lady Holland, Snell, from Madraa IGth Oct. ; off 
Haatlngs. 

Depnrturee, 

March B. Bamhay, Charltio, for Madras and 
China; from Deal. — 0. FanjuharMin, Crulck- 
Aauk, for St. Helena. Penang, Slngaporp. and 
t^biB ; lientral Kyd, Nalnie, for Madrns and 
China; iFParsrAto, Manning, for ditto; and Albion, 
Chambers, for the Mauritius ; all from Deal.— 1,5. 
JSt. David, Rlchardsiin. for Bombay; and Mary 
and Jane, Matches, for Batavia and Singapore; 
both from Deal. — IG. Cretan, (•ulllvcr, frir Ota- 
helce and South Seas ; and Protector, Waugh, for 
Madras and Bengal; both from Deal.— 24. Belzoni, 
Talbert, for Bengal; from Deal.— 2.5. Mmerva, 
Morris, for Bengal ; Oryttihta, Hlxoii. fur Bata- 
via and Singapore; Guilford, Johnson, for N. S. 
Wales (wiUi convicts); Jlfedtt'a.v, Wight, and 
lemg, Lusk, for N. S. Wales and V. D. Land ; and 
Earl Johnson, fbr the Capei all 

from Deal. 


; PASSKVOKRS FROM INPZA. 

Per Alexander, frtrni Ceylon: Major .Somerfleld. 
his lady, and 3 children; Mr. Noland, civilian; 
Mr. Moncur, merchant ; Mrs. Bertram and two 
children.^ 

P«r Fair^id, from N.S. Wales : Dr. Rae, ILN. ; 
Mr. Mills; MibDe Swloton. 

Per Hyde, from Bengal and Madras: Lieut. Ool. 
Hawkins, 2d Madras Europ.Rcgt.t MT8.aiidMisa 
Hawklna; Capt. Mair, 8d Madraa N.I.; MM. 
Bruee, H.M.'a iffth legt 1 MaJ. Wallla, H.M.^ 
dffeh do. I Cimt. Brooke. H.M.'a 40th do. 1 CMt. 
Chadwldt. H.M.*B45th do. ; Lieuts. Scott and Ro- 
hettson, M Extra Bengal N.L ; LieuL Hope. 57th 
Bengal N.L; Lieut. Carr, llUi Madras N.L; 
Cai^. Tucker, 11th do.r Mr. F« Healey; Or. 
Bwuiei Master MacQuecn.»-i|hBa. A. C. Hayes, 
13th lagL, died at the CigieoDGth Dec.) 
Pip lhadsm traancBL trott the Maurlthis, Be. : 
Ideut. Drury, Jt.MVaiidihe Rev. Mr. Allen, lace 
of the Owen-Olsnilimwp 1 On M*DonaM anff fa- 
l^ly, 1^ Capt. Nlcholseii aid family from tha 
£a^; L^leut. Galway frDini,the Mauritius; Lieut, 
of^ Bmtaay Marine; Capt. W, Boar- 
Punier t Mr. Watson, ship- 


fbp VTomhaaMt ftomN.S. Wal»: Mr, Ebswortht 
Jimt. Robertson, Il.M.’s 92d.Tegt ; Dr. J. Ruther- 
ford. rIn.; Or. O. Rutherford, ditto; Mrntyr 
Gillman. 

Per Thomae Coutte, from China : - 

E^., Ben^ C.S. ; Capt. Agnew, a i 

Per GeorsUma, from Bengal : Rev. B. 
lenger and lady ; Capt R. A. Tlioin^ M*M.*s 
^R(^.; Ll^t S. A. GTant/H.V,*h:|Wh»; 
Lieut. S. H. Middleton, artillery ; ldcuta.^vory, 
Molr. Ramsay, and Cook, Bengal N.L , Mr. J. 
Rose. 4th officer of the Sir David Scott : Mr. H. 
Daniells, Bengal med. cstab. ; Mrs. Isabella Wil- 
kinson. and two sons ; Mr. Harrington, dvU ser- 
vice ; Mrs. Harrington and two sons; Mr. M*Leod, 
civil service: Capt. M*KensIe, King's Royals; J. 
M'Dmiald, &q., M.D. ; Lieut. M. Hislop; Lieut 
M«BWse. Dth Madras N.I.; Capt Moore: Mr. 
Camfuell, civil service; Mr. Clarke, Bengal ar- 
tillery : Mr. U. Lovett : Capt. S. Smith, ll.M.'s 
3dregt. 

Per Abercmmhie RoUnmn, from China: Mrs. 
Presgrave, lady of E. Prasmve. Esq«, acting re- 
sident at Singapore ; Capt. Jaa. Webster, lateoom- 
mander of the ship Mary Anne t P. Ammlndon, 
Esq., merchant Canton; two Mosteri Presgrave; 
two Misses Presgikve. 

Per Duke of Lancaettr, from Bengal : Capt 
Apltn, Bengal N.l.; Mrs. Aplln ana i^fldren: 
Capt. Goldhawke: Lieuts. Jackson and Gilmore 1 
Mr. Phililpi; Mn. Col. Edwards and children; 
two Masters Ronald : Mr. Lura%^ 

Pet Bunney, from D. Lanla; G. W. Evans. 
Eiq. ; Mrs. Evans; two Masters Evans. Miss 
Jane Evans; Messrs. J. Blood. G. Hunt, and C. 
heal. 

Per Berwitkehtre, from China : F. H. Toonc, 
Esq. : Lieut. Layard; J. W. Wheeler, Esq.; Mr. 
John Mead. 

Per Atalanta, from Bombay : Mr. Agar. H.('.*s 
service; Lieut Dick; Master Cuiiniiighain. 

Per Eliza, Mahon, from Bengal: Capt. Long 
and Lieut Murray, 5!nh regt. ; Mrs. Murray and 
family; l.ieut. Siott, Boiig.aI artllleiy; Mrs. 
Field and Child; Capt. Lo\ class, 10th Lancers. 

Per Pnnee Regent, from the Mauritius: Mr 
Dickinson ; Capt. Dobson ; Mr. Webb. 

Per Royal Charlotte, from Penang ; Master 
Crawford, nephew of tlie Resident of Singopore. 
—(Lieut. Maxwell. H.M.'s 11th l^Drs., for the 
Cape, died at sea in Nov.) 

Per TAtrd Lowther, from China : Maj, Jhb. El- 
der. 1st 'Bombay regt ; Lieut W^cstby. Queen’s 
Royals ; EuS. bcrlvcn. 6th Bombay regt ; Mr. J. 
M. Johnston, freemarinor* 

Per Ctreavdan, from Bengal: Capt Barwell, 
H.M.’s 6th regt; Lieut. Kingdom. H.M.’s 31st 
do.; Mr. Kingdom; Master Bowman.— From 
Ceylon: Dr. Farrell, inspector ; Mr.^oirdl, civil 
service ; Lfeut Mac Vicar, c^cvloMyegt. ; Dr. 
Pren and Lieut Stannes, H.M.'s ; Mn. 

Walbechoff and four children ; Masten G. Fel- 
lowesaiid Thos. Mauley.— (Lieut Mitchell, H.C.'s 
IDth regt, from Madras, died at sea on 11th Jan.) 

Per Ktitnhurf^, from China; Sir Jaa.B. Umu. 
■ton, Knt., president of the facto^. Canton; 
Rev. H. Harding, chanialn, ditto; O. W. 
Bonham, 25Uit^N.f. 

Per Maegueen, from China : Jas.'Batligate, Esq., 
merchant, Calcutta; Lieut H. M. Lawrence, Bto- 
galarUU^; Mrs. Bathgate. 

Per Lady Holland, from Madras aud theCane: 
Maj. O’Reilly ; Capt. Bedlngfleld ; Capt H. Stcxie ; 
Mra. Stone; Clgnt Hele: Capt Woodgate and 
eight children tc^t W. B. Rcrwl^i Capt Wil- 
son t Mr. Ely^; Mr. Htnls; Cajj^ Ptntiy" ' 
date of the JBfwi Mrs. Pennjfentliet^ 
children I Capt and Mrs. Sewdn; CoteMBeliey; 
Dr. Mayne.— (CoL P. V. Agnew. btalady, anuS 
children, were left at the 

Per Padang, trots Fading i tha R«V. iClias. 
Evans; Mn.£van»i tmUmUnm ‘ 

Evans. 


FASSlNOXEa TO INIHA. 

IVr raniMorf, ffor Bntol.* Mn, 

Company^ service; Memn. iL E. CimUIRk H- W. 
Bcaoi Mil R. ^ MyttoOt intMi 

Woodhum 
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Wo^lmni and J. Nesbett* mkt. au^glk { Mann. 
T. Young, Q, Hwbart, and P. Manwarlng, ca- 
di^t UiM E. Shortlalidi Rev. R. MrUom chap- 
lain! Mia. Myt^ and daughter; Mr. J. Keir, 
veterinary aurg.; HIh H. CunUm>; Mr. M*Da- 
nidl, Ipaa'Aiartner! R. R. Burlington and J. 
Chamhna, Aeeniarlnna; Capt. Jones in charge 
of recniUit M ll.r.*8 recruits; 3 women and 2 
children Monging to ditto; native servantit. dec. 

Fer CkarlM Grant, for Bombay: Colonel Frede- 
rick and lady; Lieut. Egglercion; Mr. Dewar, 
banrbter; Mrs. Dewar and child; Mr. Sprague, 
barrister; Messrs. R. J. M. Musprott P. Scott/ 
and E. Rtgow> writers; Messrs. T. I'arvilton. W. 
J. Hay, F. L. Frederick, W. J. Tudor. J. Bur- 
mdl. H. Holmes, FI. W. Brett, and ('. R. Hogg, 
cadets : Messrs. F. Whitelock and F Jones, Ann- 
bay marine; 2il marine lioys for Boitilmy 
Hunt, Lieut. Roblnison, and EoHigns Walton and 
Somers, H;M.’s2d Rcgt. orRo\als, ('.ipt. Parlby, 
Lieut. Aluslie, and CordM EIIim. H.NI.’h 4th L. 
Dr. ; 315 soldiers, H.MK Sd Ro)als and 4th L.Dr.; 
34 soldiers' wives; 17 children; native servants. 

Per for Madras : Rdi . Mr. Blonkiiisop, 

chaplain, and lady ; Mr. and Mrs. Gahagan and 
two daughters, returning to India: Me^sni. J. 
Dod, F. H. Sampson, P. K. L. Rickards, N. 
Wroughton, .S. G. <\ Rcnalrd, and J. E. Mawds- 
ley, cadets ; Cant. Cross, and Ensigns Kerr, Main, 
Going, and Palmer, H.M.’s Jlo>a1s: 2<»o men 
H.M.'s Royals ; 30 soldiers' wives ; Ki chiUlrcn. 

Pet Fmquharmn, for St. Helena, Penang, A’l : 
Mr. R. T. Wingrovc, writer, and la<ly. for Pe- 
nang; Mr. f. Mackenric, merchant, for Singa- 
pore; Miss F. Markni/le. Mr J Till, vri‘er, 
for M. Helena; I’ \ 'lie to a'-s ,1 .n cul- 
ture of silk at St. Helena; Mrs. Mtuie, Ins 
housekeeper, Mr. Jas. ('anieron. ( ompany’b gar- 
dener; hCMrr.il servants; 2i) privaUs H.C.'s ser- 
vice : G Holdicrh* wives ; 4 (.hiidren 

Per Gennal Kvd, for Madras: LliMit. Col. 1). 
Foulcs Hiul Capt P. Farquharson, ll.C .’s serv ice ; 
Mr. L. Lui.ui, his wife, and son. for Madras; 
Miss S. A Urldgeinan; Mr. J, Home; Mr. G. 
Chester, H.CVs serv icc ; Mr. W. DoudcHwell, 
writer; Messrs J. Memctt, I). Pearson, R Hen- 
derson, W. Wyndhain, C. Babihgton, J. While- 
lock, J. Hogarth, H. Jenkiiib, R. Cameron, G. 
PHtnekson, imtl C. T. W lllis, cadets; Cant. May, 
Lieut. M'Lcod, and Eiis. Wilson, H.M.'s Ist 
Foiit; Lleuts. \iiughan and Hatnlltcjn, H.M.'s 
4l8t Foot; Cornet Miller, H.M.’s 13th L.Dr.; 
iVt men of Fi.M.'s 1st, 41st, and Gilth Regts. ; 39 
soldiers’ wives, 13 children : serviuitt; dec. 

7Vr Watrrlou, for Madras: Mr. J. A. Oakes, 
C S.. and lady; Mrs. Dowson; Col. W.Clajiham 
and lady : Mrs, Daniell ; Mibs W ataon ; Mcsibrs. 
W. A. Inglis, R Grotc, J. L. .Strange, and G. M. 
Bird, writers: Messrs. G. Haines, W. H. Rickets, 
W. 'Taylotj. W. R. Aniieslcy, F. C. Cotton, J. C, 
M'Phcrsoi&J. K. Haiuiah, A. Douglas, S. Cuft, 
E. Lawfor^P. T. Rirdmore, T. G. L Lascellcs, 
and C. H. Freeman, cadets; Lieut. Col. .M’Cas- 
klll, Capt. Daniel, Lieut. Twlgg, Ens. Glover, 
Ens. Wilson, Km. I,ee, Ens. Dewes, Assist, surg. 
Carline, and Paymast. Dawson, H.M.'s H9Ui Foot ; 
300 men H.M.'s 09th do. ; 3b soldiers’ wives ; 3U 
children; native servants, &c. 


MZSCELLAMSOUS NOTICE.S, 

The Marminn, l^le, from Liverpool to Ben- 
nl, was totally lost on 15th Feb. in the Bay of 
Bteuy (lat. 43 N., long. 11 W.), having started a 
liutt on the larboard bow, and could not be 
stopped. The master, crew, and passengers were 
an saved. The value of the Mannkm and her 
ci^ds estimated at betwatfi jlW^OOUand £70,000. 

The Sarah, Tucker, fWrni London to Bombay, 
put Into Rio Janeiro 28tb Nov., in consequence of 
the crew having mutbicd. Four of them were 
wounded and one afterwgfds died. She proceeded 
on her voyage 0th Dear a guard of marines 

furnished Dy the Admiral's ship. 

The Aurora, from Singapore to Penang, Is lost 
in the Straits^ Malacca. 

The QOadmian, Bell, from London to New 
Holland, put Into the Cape of Good Hope 30th 
Dec. in ooosegiMiioe of wsnt of water, and imn- 
boidiaatlonof partof thecrew. 


The Java-Psekei, fkrom Batavia to Antwerp, wte 
totally lost off Flushing on the night of Qte 3d 
Msren: the whole of oer crew and pssseiigem 
drowned. She bad 8t(MH) bags of coffiie on board. 
She was Insured at Lloyd's. 

The London (an American), hssbeen lostofftbe 
Sandwich Islands, on her luusage ftrom South Ame- 
rica to China. Tho treasure was saved, and saflsly 
conveyed to Owyhee. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ANp 
DE^^THS. 

Jan, 13. At Norton Cottage, Tenliy, tho lady 
of Lieut. Colonel Voylc, of a daughter. 

Feb, 24. At Clapton, the lady of Capt.T. Mavi- 
side, Hon. Company’s scrvlcf^ of a son. 

Marrh At the Rprtory House, Dltton, the 
lady of Lieut. Col. Comiiuiidant Sealy, Bombay 
establishment, of a daughter. 


Frb. 37. At Hnstlngs, Maj. J. L. Gale, Bengal 
amiv. to IkiImIIa, ({.iiighter of the Lite Arch. 
Douglas, Esq., of I'dderstone, Uoxburghsblre, 

Manh 12. \t Menlo’ Castle, Horatio Nelson 
Raimav, Em; . Romh.iy N.I., to 1 athprine, third 
drttightnr of 'I'horn.is I’umor, Cheadlp, 'Shiflord- 
sh>it , Lsq., ami hraiid iliiiighier lo John Blake, 
Mrnlo' Castle, (Oiinty (hilway, Ireland. 

n. \t bt. Jauieh'h, Westminster. J. W. E. Bis- 
ct)C, Ksq , of the Bengal cavalry, to Mary, only 
daughter of the late J. Harris Esq., M.D., or 
Knighton, J.unaha. 

15. At Stre.itharn Church, A. M. Baxter, Esq., 
attorney general, New South Wale*, to Marla (Id 
Uoharla Gordon, only tlaiighter ot theUtc U. Gor- 
don, Esq., of Xerts de la Frontera. 

|{). At St. Janus's, W'evt minster, C.tpt. W. R, 
Bist, of the Hon. E. 1. roni|>.inv's service, to 
FrAiiccH, seiond daughter of T. Sibley, Esq., of 
Luton, Bodtotdshire. 

20. At Ediuburgh, R. D. Boyd, Esq., of Paris, 
nephew of W. Boyd, Esq., M.P., to Elisa, sister to 
R. Boyd, Kbq., tommibsioner of revenue at Cey- 
lon. 


or ATlf4, 

Jan. 2. AtH»a, on the pasbage from China, Mr. 
W. Hurrod, 3tl officer of the H.C.’s ship Durhost 

of Athot, 

trb.iU At Wells, .SomerHPtRhlrp, Arch. Chris- 
tie, Fsq., late brevet major, bth Fewt. 

9. At Hounslow, John Burroweb, son of 11. C. 
Snimcman, Esq., Hth Rryal llussarH. 

1.5. At Vair, In Sclkirksliire, Alex. Pringle, 
Eb(|., formerly of the Madras civil service. 

35. At Abmieen, Capt. J. W. ReiU, half-fny 
4Bth Foot, In hib 5tRh year. 

27. At Norton Cottage, Tenby, Margaret Emily, 
sixth daughter of Lieut. Colonel and Mrs. Voyle, 
aged four years and four months. 

Manh 2, At East Cottage, Bexl^ Heath, the 
lady of Lieut. Cul. J. lilies, if the Hon. E. L 
Company’s service. 

8 . At Dover, Capt EUsden, of the ship Hebe. 

10. At Dalkeith, Capt. Jas. Fraser, aged HI. 

Capt F. was one of the few officers who survived 
the memorable siege of Mangalore, In the Eest- 
Indics, in ITIKk ^ 

— At Ba^, Mrs. Hunn, mother of the Right 
Hon. George Canning, In her Hist year. 

13. At Edinburgh, Mw. Swinton, icU^of the 

late Arch. Swltaton. Ew]., formerly of the Hon. 
E.I. Company’s service. ^ . 

14. The Rev. R. Johnson, rector of tbupiBlshes 
of 9t. Antholln’s and bt John Baptist, sind for- 
merly chaplain of^ colony of New South Wales, 

M Plymouth Anchorage, Mr. G. T. Ctlvaiy, 
2 d officer off the H.C.'tship>Farer/eo. 

35. AiBofleld, In hie ftth year. Sir Nathatiicl 
Dmoe* Knt. feimcrly a coninaiiiler in the Hon. 
E.L Compos service^ ^ 



( SSO ) lAwit. 

GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Fsr Sale 0 Apt il-^Prowpi 6 Julp, 
and LUensed—ludif^o. 

Tho Court of Directors have Riven Notice* that 
the Warctiousc Rent on Soy, in lieu of per 
Cheat per Week till the Prompt Day* and after^ 
wards Id. per lot per week if divided, wlU be 
charaed a» iolluws .—In i liebls containlnh Soy in 
•mall Jars or bottles* -Jd. per rhest per week- In 
Jars* lulM* or small Casks, if nut exceeding 8 
galls* id. cai h J.tr, dcr. per week ; aliove and not 
excflfdJng l.'l galls., Irf. each ditto per week ; above 
15 galls, lir/. CM(h ditto per week— In Half- hogs- 
heads* .'W. entli ptr week«^In Hogsheads, 6 d. eaih 
per week— -In Pipes or Lragiiers, 1a. cmiIi per week. 
The above Hates will apply to all boy now in tho 


Company’s Warehouse*.— The chargete nUMge 
meut will ebntinue as before* irfa. pa cent* 


CAKGOP.S of EAST-INDIA COM 
]» A N VS £111 PS lately arrired. 

CARGOES of the Tfurnimt Couttr, Abe^erombU 
Riubinum, liu n u kdtirt*, DuchfM nf Mhol, Java 
Lord I^Hvthrr, Kdtnburpht and Waeow^en, fronr 
C'Aiita, and tlie C ircutmiaH and HUza, from Ben 

f al. 

ompf/ny’a.—l’ea— .Sugar. 
hitc'ttr-Trnrir and PrivWeee.— Teas— China Ra 
Silk— China Silks — Piece Goods— Nankeen*— £le 
phanPs Teeth— 1:0^1 Beads— Glass Bugles— Bam 
bcwianea-Floor Mata^Wiiie— Madeira— Sherry 



£AST-IND1A COMPANY’S SHIPS, of the Season 1826-S7, «ith their Managing Owners, ComaDanders, Ac. 
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PRICE CURRENT, Mar. 27. 

£. «. (f. £. «. d. 


likST-lKDZA PROOUL'K. 



£. 

e. 

d. 


£. a. d 


cwt 2 
2 

(1 

0 

0 


3 0 

0 

— — Cherilxm • 

8 

— 

sfu 

0 

— ' Sumatra • • • • 

2 

3 

0 

— 

2 6 

0 

— Bourbon • • • 

— Mocha • • • • 

* *'! 3 

0 

0 


0 0 

0 

Cotton* Surat • * 

...lb 0 

0 

fi 

— 

0 0 

a 

Madhis 

. ... 0 

0 

0 


0 9 

tf 

— — Bengal 

• . 0 

0 

li 

— 

0 0 

0 

— ^ Bourbon 

0 

0 

9 


0 1 

0 

l>ruisa & for Dyeing. 
Alura, Ei>atlca 

CWt. l(i 

0 

0 


21 0 

0 

Annlaeecia* Star 

.1 10 

0 




Borax. Heflncd 

. . 2 

4 

0 

— 

2 9 

0 

— — Unreflned, or Tincal 2 

0 

0 

— 

2 7 

0 

Camuhirc 

f) 

5 

0 

— 

10 0 

0 

Cardamoms. Malabar (i 

7 

0 

— 

0 11 

0 

— C 'ey Ion 

Cassia Buds • 

0 

1 

0 


0 1 

4 

CWt. 8 IJ 

U 




Lignea • • • • 

.I 10 

0 

— 

G 0 

0 

Castor (Jll 

lb 0 

1 

0 

— 

0 1 

10 

C'hina llot»t 

CWt. 1 

10 

0 

— 

2 U 

0 

C'oculus IndicUB 

.. .3 

0 

0 

>— 

3 10 

0 

Dranon's Blood • 

(( 

0 

0 


24 0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump • 3 

0 

0 

— 

5 0 

0 

— Arabic • 

. 2 

0 

0 


il 10 

0 

Aasafirtida • 

. fi 

0 

0 

— 

8 0 

0 

> Benjamin • 

. . 3 

0 

0 

— 

M 0 

0 

— Aniini 

3 10 

0 

— 

8 0 

0 

— Gainliogium 

10 

0 

0 

— 

22 0 

0 

Myrrh 

Dllbauum • • 

. . 4 

0 

0 


8 0 

0 

.. 2 


0 


4 1.1 

0 

Kino 

14 

0 

0 

— 

10 0 

0 

Lac Lake • • 

lb 0 

1 

0 




Dye 

.. 0 

4 

4 

— 

0 4 

8 

Shell • • 

CWt 2 10 

0 


f 0 

0 

Stick 

2 

0 

0 


3 0 

0 

Musk, China •• 

>oz. 0 10 

0 

— 

1 0 

0 

Oil. Cuhsla •• •• 

os. 0 

0 

fi 

— 

0 0 

<>' 

('Innamoii • • 

0 

!1 

0 


0 12 

0 

— - ('loves . . 

lb 0 

1 

0 




Mate 

. ... 0 

0 

3 




Nutmegs • - * • 

, .. 0 

2 

9 

— 

0 3 
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ON SLAVERY IN THE EAST. 


[ConcluiUd from p* 452.] 


In proceeding towards the south of the peninsula, and especially the 
districts on the coast of Malabar, the picture of eastern slarery assumes 
darker and more forbidding colours than it wears in the other parts of India. 
The least favourable account of the slavery of Southern India is found in the 
work of Dr. F. Buchanan,* and could we be well assured that it was perfectly 
accurate, and that during the interval which has elapsed since his visit 
(which, it should be recollected, is nearly thirty years) no ameliorations have 
taken place, w* should be greatly shocked at the condition of Indian slavery 
in that part of Hindustan, though far from disposed fo assimilate it, as Dr. 
Buchanan does, to that of the negroes in the West*Indies, who seem in his 
opinion to be in a preferable state I 

The slaves of Malabar, Dr. Buchanan tells us, are the absolute property of 
their d4varus, or lords, and may be employed in any work their mastera 
please. They are not attached to the soil, but may be sold or transferred in 
any manner the owner thinks fit, except that a husband and ^fe cannot be 
sold separately. The right to thp children of these slaves depends upon the 
customs of the caste to which the slave belongs, for even these poor creatures 
hav^ dl the pride of caste, and a Churman or Polian slave would be defiled 
by touch of one of the Parian tribe. The master is bound to give the 
slave a certain allowance of provisions, which is a miserable pittance, and 
would be inadequate to support them, but that the slaves on each eatate 4 |et a 
twenty-first part of the gross produce of the rice, as an encouragement to 
industry. ^ 

There are three modes of transferring slaves : 1st, by jtnum or sale ; a 
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young man with his wife sells for from jC6. 4i. to £7* by ranvm, or 

mortgage of the slaveys labour; the proprietor receives a loan of about two- 
thirds of th# value of the slave^ and a small quantity of rice annuall}', to shew 
that his property in the slave still exists, and he may redeem the pledge when- 
ever he pleases ; the lender mean time has the labour of the slave by way of 
interest, and if the slave dies, the borrower supplies another : 3d. patom^ or 
rent ; in this case the master gives the slaves to another man, who maintains 
them, and pays about 4s. per annum for a man, and half that sum for a 
woman. “ These two tenures,” observes Dr. Buchanan,** are utterly abominable; 
for the person who exacts the labour and furnishes the subsistence of the slave, 
is directly interested to increase the former and diminish the latter as much as 
possible. In fact, the slaves arc very severely treated, and their diminutive 
stature and squalid appearance shew evidently a want of adequate nourish- 
ment. There can lie no comparison between their condition and that of the 
slaves in the West-India islands, except that in Malabar there are a sufficient 
niimher of females, who are allowed to marry any person of the same caste 
with themselves, and whose labour is always exacted by their hnsband^s 
master ; the master of the girl having no authority over her so long as she 
lives with another man’s .sluve.”f 

Dr. Buchanan seems to have entirely overlooked all the objectionable features 
of West-Indian hlaverv, not one of which is tobe found in the society he visited. 
The Eastern slave is not an alien to the soil ; his physical aspect does not 
expose him to his master’s contempt ; there is no slave mart, no slave dealer, 
no overseer or gang-master, nefcart-whip, in the slave system of Southern 
India ; above all, the slave and the master are subject to the same laws, for 
the Company’s courts would make no distinction whatever between the Polian 
and the Brahmin, the Parian and the Nair. The evidence of one would be 
taken with as much readiness as that of another; and the murder of a slave, 
instead of being punished, as in some parts of the West, when Dr. Buchanan 
wrote, by a paltry fine, would be expiated in India only by death, whether 
the victim was bond or free. The Indian slave, moreover, has a share in the 
produce of his labour. 

If the slaves in Malabar are in a worse condition than the negroes in the 
West-Indies, what are we to think of that of the hired labourers ? In the 
northern part of Malabar, Dr. Buchanan tells us, the panicars, or hired men, 
who are generally Nairs, Moplays and Tiars, work from morning to noon, 
when they are allowed an hour for their breakfast ; they then work until 
evening, and all night they watch the crops ! For this service they are given 
a hut, a piece of cloth twice a year, from Sr. Z\d, to 4r. ^d. annually 
for oil and salt, and a daily allowance of rice, which is larger than that 
given to the slaves. If the panicar is indebted to his master (and half of 
them are in that predicament) stoppages are made, and they are not allowed to 
change their employer. They are frequently flogged ; and Dr. B. observes that 
as their masters are not obliged to provide for them in old age or during 
ffimincb they seem to be in a worse condition than the slaves.”^^ 

The real state of the slaves in Southern India is of the more impoi%tice 
from the large proportion which thff servile class bears to the free population, 
accoiding to the same writer. In Canara, out of a population of 123,000, no 
less than 16,000 are represented to be slaves ; in another province the same 

^ number 

» ♦ In other part« of Malaber the price is consldenbly less, 
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number of slaves is given to a population of 106,000, and in another to 
146,000. 

We have little doubt that the statements of Dr. Buchanan ute someiwhat 
exaggerated ; and we must bear in mind that his journey took place soon after 
the wars in the Mysore, which had disorganized the country, then recently sub- 
dued, and probably multiplied the voluntary as well as involuntary slaves. 

That slavery in Southern India is more general and more systematic than in 
Bengal there cannot, however, be any doubt; it is a fact attested by many 
witnesses of indisputable veracity. In an able minute of the Madras Board 
of Revenue, in 1818,* it is stated, that in Malabar and Cannra, the inferior 
land-owner is generally the personal slave of the proprietor of the land, and is 
sold and mortgaged by him independently of his lands. These slaves, be- 
loiiging to the most depraved class of Hindus, generally outcasts, usually 
reside in the outskirts of the villages, receiving from their employers little 
more than food, with a scanty supply of raiment. In some provinces (as in 
the Tamil country) these domestic slaves are adsenpii glcbts^ and may even 
claim merahiy or hereditary private property, in the incidents of their villeinage; 
but in Malabar and Canara, though it is not the landlord’s interest to sell the 
slaves who cultivate their lands, yet they dispose of the increasing stock; and 
their power to dispose of all their slaves, independently of their lands^ seems 
undisputed. 

Further and more detailed evidence touching the state of slavery in Southern 
India was elicited by a remarkable circumstance. In 1819 one of the judges 
of circuit in Malabar reported to the Court df Adnwlut the fact of the seizure 
of some slaves, by distraint upon their master, who were sold by public 
auction, to defray arrears of revenue due to the Government. A fact so 
startling as this induced the Governor in Council to institute strict inquiries 
into the system of slavery in the provinces subject to the Madras government, 
and the several collectors were directed by the Board of Revenue to report 
fully on the state of slavery in their respective districts. It nppeiu's from the' 
voluminous reports of these officers that Dr. Buchanan was much deceived as 
to the actual condition of the slaves in the South. The majority of the col- 
lectors decidedly impugn his representations, and exhibit a picture of this 
unhappy relation in far less odious colours. It appears from their statements 
that the principal slave districts in Southern India are those of Arcot, Madura, 
Canara, Coimbatore, Tinncvclly, Trichinopoly, Malabar, Wynaud, Tanjore, 
and Chingleput ; one of the authorities represents the number of the slaves 
in Malabar and Canara alone at 180,000, which is so extravagantly large that 
we conclude he has blended all the servile classes together. 

This investigation was attended with beneficial effects. The Board 6f 
Revenue took into immediate consideration certain propositions for the pre-, 
sent amelioration and gradual emancipation of this unhappy class ; and they 
observe in their report, that a regulation ought to be published to prevent 
the further extension of slavery ; that the further purchase of free females as 
slaves should be declared invalid and illegal, and all children subsequently 
bor»tif slaves should be declared free. They also suggestetl that slaves shoald 
have power to purchase their liberty at th(^ price for which it was forfeited; 
and that such as were attached to lands or estates which may eschei^ to 
government should be liberated. 

We are not cognizant^jiC wiiat has since^been done by the Madras Govern- 
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in this matter; but vtt have not the least scruple' in believing that, with the 
dispositikm which that government evinced to check slavery, aided by the 
antipathy curtained by the tribunals and by the executive officers of the 
government towards the hateful relation, that it must have been materially 
ameliorated, and that the numbers subject to its bonds must have been greatly 
diminished. 

To obviate a misapprehension into which some persons have fallen and may 
still fall, it should be observed that sugar is not cultivated in the Southern 
provinces : rice and other grain, which are easily raised, constitute the chief 
agricultural products in the slave districts. 

Such then is the state of slavery in Hindustan, or at least under our two 
principal presidencies, for we have not the means of knowing its extent and 
character in the provinces under the Bombay Government. The writer we 
have quoted in an early part of this article observes : 

Hindustan is now thrown upon its actual stock, and the number of slaves can hence- 
forth only be kept up by the multiplication of the race amongst themselves, and pur- 
chase amongst the people of the country *. the latter must become rare in proportion as 
the means of subsistence abound, and on the demand for free labour, co-extensive 
witli extended cultivation and commerce ; the former is therefore the only means to be 
relied on, and this will scarcely be equal to counteract tlie natural waste of life in a 
servile station, and the manumission of slaves by the piety and indulgence of their 
owners. Personal regard roust frequently prompt emancipation, and both the Hindu 
and Mohammedan codes recommend it as an act of religion. Persons in reduced cir- 
cumstances, unable to keep a number of slaves, prefer emancipating to selling them ; 
for having been held a part of the family, it is regarded as highly disreputable to offer 
them fot'sale.* 

In Ceylon we meet, indeed, with slavery : but this curse seems to have been 
inflict^ upon the population by the European invaders of the island. From 
the testimony of the ancient Romans, who undoubtedly had some intercourse, 
direct or indirect, with Ceylon, and probably a settlement there, we learn 
that slaves were not found in it at that period. In Taprobana^ says Pliny,f 
eervuntnemini ; and there exists no direct proofs, ^ we believe, to contradict 
this assertion. It is said that Gautama, the last Buddh, sold his children into 
slavery to expiate a certain crime. But if Europe introduced the bane, it has 
also furnished the antidote. By the strenuous and judicious endeavours of Sir 
Alexander Johnston, late Chief Justice of Ceylon (whose many services to 
that island are stamped upon the grateful minds of the Cingalese, and deserve 
more applause in this country than the unobtrusive character of their author 
has procured for him) the gradual extinction of slavery was effisctually pro- 
vided for. The importation of slaves was forbidden ; the purchase of a dave 
by a British European in the service of government freed the individual ipso 
facto; and at length the Dutch slave-holders (many of whom were reduced 
to such straits that they depended for subsistence upon the hire of their slaves, 
and to whom such a sacrifice was therefore severe) were prevailed upon (to use 
thmr own words) ** to disencumber themselves, as far as possible, of that 
unnatural character of being proprietors of human beings.’’ At a g4||snil 
meeting of the owners of slaves, it was agreed, that all children born of slaves, 
after the 10th day of August ISlO^ should be free, and should be educated and 
maintained by the owners of their parents till the age of fourteen. 

By 

• OrlentRl Mag. No. VII, p. 121. t KaU nut. lib. vl, c. 24. Ed. 1^. 
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jfy the e£R>rtt of the hUo Sir Stanford Rafflef^ of Sir Uudsoa Lowi^ and 
other public fimetionariea, the blot of slavery which other European natioBs 
had introduced at Bencoolen, Saint Helena,* and Malacca, is^radually dis* 
appearing. " 

At the Mauritius and the Cape of Good Hope, slavery, not of an eastern 
but of a western character, subsists, nor is there any provision made for 
its annihilation, beyond the interdiction of further supply, as in the Ameri- 
can islands. The close resemblance which the slavery ^ the Mauritius bears 
to th^ in the West-Indies has, in fact, entitled that island to participate in 
the privileges conceded to our western colonies, from which the other portions 
of our eastern territory are debarred : so that it would really seem as if our 
Legislature granted a premium upon negro slavery I 

We think it unnecessary to bestow more than a cursory glance upon the 
condition of slavery in the other eastern countries, of whose institutions it 
forms, almost without exception, a constituent part. 

In Burmah, Siam, and the Indo-Chinese countries generally, slavery, from 
various causes, prevails to a considerable degree, A fruitful and legitimate 
source of bondage amongst these nations is war. Captives are enslaved for 
ever as a matter of course, and most of the public works are performed (es- 
pecially in Siam) by captives, who labour, like the convicts of European 
nations, in chains. The utility of this institution has naturally led to the 
extension of the practice ; and it has been one object of the late mission of 
Capt. Burney to the Siamese court to put a stop to the practice of kidnapping 
on the frontiers of the (now) British possessions which adjoin those of Siam, 
and a prodigious number of unhappy creatures have been liberated by his in- 
terposition. According to Mr. ^nlayson,f debtors in Siam are rAuced to 
slavery, if they have not the means of satisfying the demands of their credi- 
tors. Dr. Leyden tells us that the ruling race in Siam call themselves Ykt, 
which signifies free^men,^ 

The familiarity which Europeans in general have with the idea of a regu- 
larly graduated scale in society, prevents them from recollecting that eastern 
despotism recognizes no intermediate ranks between master and servant, or 
to use an apter expression, tlave. In the extensive countries where the Ara- 
bic and its cognate dialects are spoken, the term gholaunif or tlave^ is used as 
humble tervani with us, except that in the latter cose it is always complimen- 
tary; whereas in the former, so far from being invariably a mere affectation of 
humility, the epithet is often a designation which denotes the exact condition 
of the speaker. Even in China, the Tartar statesmen in writing to the Em- 
peror, use the phrase noo^Uae^ that is tlave (or possessed of no better abilities 
and qualifications than a slave) for the pronoun /• 

The subject of slavery in China demands, however, some particulai^ notice. 
According to Chinese authors, crime was the origin of slavery in China ; the 
slaves of the present day are descended from the qriminals of antiquity, “ In 
ancient times,” says Chow-le, ” men and women who committed crimes Imt 
came the property of government, and were made slaves. Ke-tsze was made 
a ; he having affheted madness, was therefore thus degraded.” The same 
cause continues to consign persons to bondage. The existing government 
frequently sentences even li^ ofibnders to slavery : criminals are often gften 

as 

« Aboata year ago, Uic proprieton of alavc* in ht. Helena offered to emancipate their slavcB at once, 
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M slaires to the Boldicry. But human beings may now be purchased into 
slavery, in China, though it is stated that the term noo, or tlave, is not 
applicable byijaw to such as are bought with money : a very judicious distinc* 
tion, considmng the causes of this odious transfer, which generally proceeds 
from destitution. The poor often sell themselves or their children into 
slavery : in times of scarcity a lad may be bought for the value of half a 
dollar. Household female servants in China are mostly slaves.* 

The laws against slaves are severe : according to the “ all 

male or female slaves who use abusive language to the head of the^family 
shall be strangled ; all slaves who strike the head of the family, whether they 
be principals or accomplices (in insubordinatioj^, shall every one be decapi- 
tated ; all slaves and hired labourers who dibauch their master’s wife or 
daughters, shall every one be decapitated without respite.” 

Such is the law : but it would appear that Chinese slaves are treated le- 
niently. The writers of China inculcate this as a duty. “ Slaves and ser- 
vants,” says an ancient author , — ** use them with indulgence. Wives are 
exhorted to treat with clemency slaves, both men and women.” In the 
Chinese scale of virtues and vices, to take slaves and at every frivolous oflence 
to scold them vehemently, is rated as one fault for ever} fit of scolding ; to 
refuse the ransom of male and female slaves, is rated at Jlfty fuitlts ; to ob- 
serve they are ill and not to relieve them, but to require severe labour as 
usual from them, is set down at one hundred faults.f 

Wc here bring our review of the subject of eastern slavery to a close. It 
will be seen that the relation, odious as it appears to us, was engrafted upon 
the institutions of oriental nations at a very early period of society, to which 
it was aHaptcd ; that it has been diiTused, in process of time, throughout the 
whole eastern world, acquiring peculiarities of character, in regard to its 
eaifbei^nd Its effects, according to the various habits of the respective people 
which recognized the rchition ; and it will also, it is hoped, be seen that 
in origin, in character, und in every essential circumstance, it is altogether 
dissimilar to what is termed iicgro-slavcry, the shocking characteristics of 
which it would be perhaps invidious, and is certainly needless to particularize. 

That slavery is a disgusting institution must be admitted on all hands; but 
it IS by an analysis of its actual nature, not by the mere term, that we should 
he governed in speaking of it, wheresoever we find it. What is the condition 
of convicts transported for life to our settlements in Australasia, but a species 
of slavery ? they are the property of government, the produce of their labour 
is not their own, but their master’s ; they arc farmed out to individuals, like 
cattle; and they have not the pow'er of redeeming themselves. Yet the voice 
of humaiifty has never protested against this species of bondage ; on the 
contrary, it is strenuously raised in recommendation of it, as a merciful sub- 
stitute for the sacrifice of human life. * 

Nor must we suppose that slavery is without its advant^es, its benefits, to 
the enslaved person, particularly in the East. A Hindu, who would coldly see 
his free follow-creature starve without extending the haftd of charity towards 
him, is interested in sustaining his slave, and can l>e compelled by law t^o 
it. Whi^ are the tei rors of perpetual slavery compared with the horrors of 
a dearth in India, where the lower classes have no chattels, clothes, and other 
articles of trifling value, by the sale of w'hich the labourers of England can 

protract 
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protract the approach of want in times of scarcity, which, when it comes, 
only drives them to a workhou8e«-an establishment unknown |a Hindustan? 
Far be it from us to palliate slavery ; it ought to be aboltsli^ as soon as 
practicably by every Christian ruler ; but our object is to urge tliat the term is 
improperly calculated to include tkingi essentially different. 

That slavery has its fascinations amongst Europeans subject to it, even in 
modern tiroes, is demonstrated in the elaborate report of Mr. Jacob.* In 
Poland, the peasants, \iho are slaves, by the constitution, of 1791, were 
enfrnndhised. But the peasants viewed this boon at first with great distrust ; 
they were ** alarmed by the aimrehension that in age or sickness, or other 
incapacity, they should be abomned by their lords, and left to perish in want.” 
Mr. Jacob adds: ** though no longer slaves, the condition of the peasants is 
but little practically improved by die change that has been made in their con«- 
dition. When a transfer is made, eitlihr by^estament or conveyance, the 
persons of the peasants arc not, indeed, expressly conveyed, but their services 
are, and in many instances are the most valuable part of the property.” 

* ReiH)rt on the Trade In Com, dec. of the Noitli of Europe; KUS. 


SUTTEES. 


To tfte Tiditor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir : In your brief sketch of the proceedings at the EasUindia House dis- 
cussion of th<$ ^th March last, your reporter * has inadvertently conv^^d the 
impression that a statement was given by myself, and those gentlemen who 
(with me) advocated the suppression of human sacrifices in India, t^t the 
resolution which wc proposed did not contemplate the employment oPcom- 
pulsory measures in any future instance. 

Such a pledge undoubtedly was required by the Hon. Chairman, in the first 
instance; but, upon his receiving an assurance that, although wc were 
unfeignedly opposed to the employment of force, at the present time, as 
believing it wholly unnecessary, it was impossible that we could come under 
any pledge for the future, the hon. Chairuian withdrew the amendment 
which he had proposed, and the original resolution was adopted in its 
stead. 

The necessity of our having pursued the course in question will be obvious 
to you, on considering that the equivocal nature of the condition proposed 
could not but preclude a compliance with it, inasmuch as some^|>erson8 
might consider as the employment of force,” the half-yearly atmdaoce 
of the military at Saugor, under which, the sacrifice of children there has 
been notoriously presented, from the administration of Marquess Wellesley 
down to the present time : a measure, the wisdom and expediency of which 
can no longer admit ofjoubt in any quarter. 


^ I have, &c. 

New Bridge Street^ \*ith AprU 18^. 


John PoynoRe^ 


* The sketch was not drawn up by our reporter; so that the liuulvertenry must be attributed to us. 
We are bound to say, however, that our Impreisicm, and that of othen pipseat at the delmto, was that 
the pledge waa given. Thb, we now conclude, must be a mistake.— 
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GREEK AFFAIRS. 

To the Editor of the Aiiatic Journal • 

Sin As you have occasionally bestowed some attention upon Greek 
affairs, you will not perhaps refuse a place to this letter. 

I cannot conceal my astonishment that the subject of the first Greek loan 
should be suffered to sleep after the disclosures which have been made, and 
that the Greek Committee at large should not think it incumbent upon them 
to institute a thorough investigation into it. Enough has been published to 
show a pnma facie case of shameful misco^uct; and the apathy of the 
committee, so far from resigning to exchisiv^dium (if such be their inten- 
tion) those whose names have been connected with the imputed misconduct, 
is cidculatcd to lead jcalous-mindei^mcn "to suspect that the imputation is 
more generally applicable. Siftting aside the claims which the bondholders 
and the unfortunate Greeks have upon all who have acted as committee-men, 
a regard for truth, for justice, for their own character, ought to have long 
ago stimulated some of the members to activity. 

The chief object of this letter is, to make a strong appeal to these backward 
members to come forward, and if the public mind is deluded, and the con- 
duct of the commissioners has not been eulpable, to show it ; or, if they 
deserve censure, to state what steps have been taken to repair the effects of 
such misconduct. 

The public know not who were the active members of the Greek committee. 
I find, ,in the notable article on Greek affairs published the WesU 

minster Review ^ for July 1826, that an important communication was made 
to the Greek government, on the 12th June 1824, in the form of a remon- 
stranqp. As such a measure was not probably adopted without the concur- 
rence of all the effective members, wc may assume, 1 think, that most of 
them signed the document. The copy of it, in the Review^ bears the follow- 
ing names: Mr. Hume, M.P. (in the chair); Lord Milton, M.P.; Mr. John 
Cam Hobhousc, M.P.; Col. Rdli. L. Dundas; Col. Leslie Grove Jones; Mr. 
John Williams, M.P.; Col. Davies, M.P. ; Col. J. Young; Lieut. Gen. Robt. 
Long ; Mr. C. B. Sheridan ; Dr. John B. Gilchrist ; Mr. J. S. Buckingham ; 
Capt. G. H. Dundas, R.N. ; Mr. H. L. Bulwer ; Mr. John Wilks ; Mr. John 
Smith, M.P. ; and Mr. John Bowring. 

Amongst these, are ifidividuals who talk and write, till the public are 
sickened and disgusted, upon imaginary wrongs, and fictitious cases of mis- 
management, yet maintain an obstinate reserve upon a glaring case of political 
injustice,^ respecting which the public would be very glad to listen to them. 
Has Mr. Buckingham in his Oriental Herald^ or Dr. Gilchrist in his speeches 
and voluminous writing, so much as touched upon this topic, notwithstand- 
ing the imputationt* against their colleagues, if not against themselves ? Are 
they content that men should say of them, in the language of Persius, that 
they point at holes in other people’s coats, whilst tUKr own or their com- 
rades’ garments are in tatters ?* 

My des^n, Mr. Editor, is not to bring accusation against any one, but to 
call upon some candid member of the Greek committee, to disclose what he 
ought to know respecting a matter of which the public are improperly kept 
in ignorance. 

Your’s, Aristides* 

• If our conespondcutrefento the following lumage in Pertius. his puraphrase is rattier free; 

Urnsmo In mm feutot Heteendere, tuimo : 

Sed pr^eedmti Jtpettafttr niantica tergo 
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GREAT BUCHARIA, OR BOKHARA. 

The Russians are the only people of Europe whose intercoitfte with the 
states of Upper Asia has afforded the means of oblj^inin^ an accurate account 
of the geography and modern history of those counmes; amongst which 
Great Bucharia, or Bokhara, is perhaps, on many accounts^ one of the most 
interesting. In a preceding volume of this journal ^*we ins^ted an historical 
sketch of the sovereigns of this state, giv^n in a Russian periodical wdi*k, 
called the AnaUky Veslniky or Asiatic Jpourstr ; and we add the following 
geographical and statistical details, respecting its actual condition and limits^ 
from the same source.f ^ 

Bokhara is surrounded by chains of mountains : on the north-cast is the 
Kara-Tag (black mountain); and|f^ii the west, is the Ak-Tag (white moun- 
tain) ; the former is a branch of the loftjkmountains of Tibet ; and the latter 
proceeds from the Balkan range, a prolongation of the Caucasus. Several 
other mountains, separated from the principal branches, penetrate even into 
the interior of Bokhara ; such are the Karnab, between Bagan/ and Kermin, 
from the top of which flow several streams, which irrigate a well cultivated 
country; the Gargan, between Kermin and Nour-At; the llazcm-Nour, 
where is to be seen the tomb of an ii]dividua||^^stccined by the Bokharians os 
a saint ; the Kara-Tesse, ne^ the Orontes on the side of Samarcand, and 
upon the summit of which is a fort. All these mountains are situated to the 
eastward and. south-eastward of Bokhara: to « the west of Dijak extends^a 
long chain, ahd to the north-west are tnounts Kiuguis, Assouman, Rizinan, 
Nerdran, andK^rmitanch, near the town of J arza. « 

The sandy tract, called KiziUKouraa (red sands), w'hich commences at the 
desert of the Kirghecz Kuissaks, extends over a vast space between the rivers 
Zer-Efshan and Syr, westward of Bokhara, almost to the chain of the'^ara- 
Tag. These sands have been probably formed from time immemorial by the 
fall and decomposition of the mountains of stone. 

There is in Bokhara but a single lake knowu^f any remarkable dimensions ; 
this is the Karu-Koul, or black lake, near the town so named. It was formerly 
connected with the river Syr, and its waters were so abundant that it over- 
flowed the environs : but in the course of time it has been separated from that 
river, and it now communicates with the Zer-Efshan. . 

The principal rivers of Bokhara are the followdn^ — 1st, The Ainou-Daria, 
formerly the Oxus, or Jihoon. It derives its source from the district of 
Serguci-Sougnau, a day’s journey from Mount Kiani-Lal (mine of nibies)^ and 
receives the waters of six rivers; the Bedak-Khan, the Derviz, the|iingvab, 
the Valia, the Karategan, and the Hissan^ all of which are formed, in a great 
measure, by the melting of snow. This river di:>cliarg# itself into the sea of 
Aral by two arms known by the names of the great ,^d little Amou-Daria. 
Its breadth in Bokhara is nearly a verst, or farsang iht country. Its 
current is gentle, its bjnks sandy, hut well-wooded. 2d. The Syr Daria (red 
rivei^, formerly the Jaxartes, or Sihoon, comes from the mountains called 
BelcNdr-Tag, and after receiving the waters of a great number of streams, dis- 
charges itself into the sea of Aral by three branches, which form tliree 
separate rivers, named the Syr, the Kouban, and the Yana. The current of this 

river 

* Mat, Jmnu vol. xxii, p. SSS. An account of Boklinra, the capiul, from an Indian paper, may 
besoMi in Cheeame vohiine, p.2^. 

t BuOtt. C/i|to 0 r. of Paris, Jan. 11127, No. 03, p. 105. ^ 

X The namesof these rivers do not correspond with those in our maps. 
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river is rapi^d ; its breadth and its depth arc equal to those of the Ural. It 
has been supposed, from the accounts of ancient geographers, that the two 
rivers now spoken of at one time discharged themselves into the Ca8|)ian sea, 
and that their present course has been the result of extraordinary labour, or 
of an earthquake, which, by elevating the land at their embouchures, created the 
sea of Aral itself, of which the ancients had no idea. But it is more probable 
that the sea was formed by the more elevated waters of a part of the Caspian 
sea.' 3d, The Zer-Efshan (river of gold), anciently the Polytimetus, springs 
from a chain of mountains situatecT to the eastward of Samarcand, and passes 
near that city, as well as Degboud, Miankal, Kate-Kourgan, Katarji, Pana- 
guendu, Kerniin, and Zia-Voiidin, traversing ^en the districts of Vagantz, 
Guizdovan, Vardantz, and Sultauabad ; il forms the river of Vafkand, which 
is lost in the canals cut for the purpose of irrigating the villages of Kamitan, 
Zendumi, and Vafkand. It there receives flie name of the Dooab, or double 
river,— the Shroud and lloudi-istm-Bokhara ; for it is divided into two 
branches, whereof one waters the environs of Bokhara, and the other falls 
into lake Karu-Koul. 

The possessions of the Khan of Bokhara, Emir H3 der Emir-ul-Moumanin, 
consist of the following : 

Bokhara, the cafiital, situatei^ in a vast plain, on a canal, called Zekh-Kan, 
which communicates with the Shroud, one of thj^branches of the Zer-Efshan. 
It is surrounded with a wall, containing twelve gates^^ defended on each side 
by round towers. The wall i.s of earth and clay, except the gates and towers, 
which arc built of brick. Bokhara is a handsoine city, containing as many hs 
360 mosques, all constructed of IJrick. Each mosque has its inum or moollah, 
and also a crier to call the people to prayers. There are likewise seventy-five 
niadrissas, or schools, Inult of stone ; one of them was erected at the cost of 
the Empress Catherine II, by the exertions of Ir Nazar Maxioutof, ambassa- 
dor from the Kiban of Bokhara to St. Petersburgh, in 1770. The number 
of moollahb, or priests, amounts to ^,000, and that of the students to 

4,550. 

The streets of Bokhara are rfferrow, dirty, and ill-paved. The houses are 
of clay. The whole city is divided into 400 quarters, containing fifty houses, 
each including three' families. If we reckon four individuals of both sexes in 
each family, the population of Bokhara will consist of 240,000 inhabitants ; 
and if wc add to this nujj||.ber the moolluhs and students, as well as more than 
1|500 men dispersed in the caravans, and 1,200 Jews, the population will amount 
to 249,250 souls. 

The palace of the khan, by reason of its antiquity, is one of the most 
remarkable monuments in Bokha)*a. It is erected /ipon a small eminence in a 
place known by the qpme of Rignastan, that is, Sandy^ and surrounded by a 
high wall. It has only a single gate, flanked with towers fifteen sagenas high. 
Jt is alleged that it was built about ten centuries ago by order of Khan Kizil- 
arslan (red lion). Opposite to the palace are the only public place and the 
only Vfio markets in the city. This place contains also two madrissas and 
two mosques, of which one called Merzedi-Keian, or the great mosque, erected 
under the same khan, is reckoned to be the most ancient in all Bokhara. 
Kizil-arsian Khan also built, they say, a tower of^tone, thirty sagenas in 
height, which liears the name of Menar, or Mirgarab $ this is the finest build- 
ing in the city. 

The towns which are in the vicinity of Bokhara, and belong to the Khaa, 
are, 1st, Peikcnd» situated on one of the arms of the river Zer-Efshan, five 

farsangs 
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iarsangs and a half from Bokhara, aod one faraang from the ancient city of 
that name ; it forms alone dh entire distnet ; its inhabitants, at the season of 
the north iivinds, suffer much from the vast quantity of sand which (ills the 
air : 2d, Abguiri-Cahir-Abar, together with Shagri-Islam, may be conbldcred 
to form part of Bokhara ; the chief portion of their territory belongs to the 
Khan’s treasury ; the soil yields abundance of cotton : 3, llamitan is rich in 
herbs: Zenduuii includes lands farmed out to individuals for a very small 
tribute; this sort of pobsessions is called Guiraji: Vafkand and Pirmessacom* 
pose a district of themselves : the soil is fertile, and produces an abundance 
of a plant named 7'o»ic», Clinch affords a scarlet colour, yielding to the sovereign 
an annual revenue of l,G00^iibles: Vardanzi and Sultunabad constitute a 
district composed almobt wh^y of Guiraji ; the latter aboundb in pasturage : 
Guizdovun is not so much a town as the surname of another : Kurakoul, 
situated upon the lake of that name : ^agunzi is farmed out by the crown to 
private persons ; its meadows aie rich in grass. 

The dependencies of Bokhara are, Ist, Sliinbi, Caliir-Jiviim, and Kalti, 
which extend from the bridge of Minster Kusbim, built on the Zer-flfshan, to 
the town of Aderkhai-Bokhara : 2(1, Shindula, Roudi-B(»khnra, and lloudi- 
Shekhr, situated to the north of Bokhara, from Kioushi-Mcsir to Soulakinn ; 
at Roudi-Siiekhr is a spot named Gourboiin, which is considered as the 
nursery of all the fruit trees dispersed throughout Bokhara: 3d, Jeroubi- 
lioudi-Slickhr, to tho^oiitlfof Bokhara. 

The dependencies of Miaiio-Kalai are, Ist, Kerminah, watered by four 
streams, two called Migni, and two called Joui-Kanim; there arc no habitat 
tions to be^^^seen in the environs of the former, which the Karakalpaks and 
other Tartar tribes have chosen for the scene of their noinadc life ; there is to 
be seen there, also, the fortress of Yani-Kourgan, belonging to the Topshee 
Bashee (chief of the artillery) : 2d, Zai-Biden, a cantonment peopled by (Tsbegs, 
and comprehending the fortresses of Kate-Kourgan, Katarji^ Penshinbah, and 
Ourgunj, inhabited by genuine Bokharians, or Tajiks, who speak Persian; 
the other inhabitants of Bokhara derive their names from the place where they 
are settled, and the mountaineers are called Bakhrans. 

The places situated to the eastward of Bokhara, and subject to it, are, 1st, 
Karshi, or Naksheb, a large fortified town on tlie Karta, one of the branches 
of the river Sarsab; it is inhabited by Ubbegs and Tajiks, and includes within 
its district Meimenek, Kassan, and Khoja-Mourubek : ’2d, (/oiizar, a tolerably 
large and strong town : 3d, Shirabad : 4tli, Clftzak : 5th, Mitanah : 6th, 
Ourmitaneh and Jarza. * 

To the west of Bokhara is Ourti, a fortified town, having its own chief; 
dependent upon it are, 1st, Guijikanet, eonsisting of bcveral villages which 
furnish salt to the seven districts of Bokhara : 2d, lij^j^^^ dependency of Ourti- 
Garaj. The commandant of Ourti receives for his revenue that of the four 
ferries across the Aroou, the amount of which is 24,000 roubles. 

The places situated on the left bank of the Amou subject to Bokhara are, Ist, 
Karshi, inhabited, chiefly, by nomade Toorkomans, a very considerable num- 
beiH>f whom have settled upon the right bank of the Amou, in the viUages of 
Beshir, Mekn, Bourdalik, Koutnim, Pervend, and Assekiz ; the Toorkomans 
pay 80,000 roubles a ^|par to the Khan of Bokhara, for permission to drink of 
the waters of the Amou ; but the Nomade tribes of Talars are exempt from this 
tribute: 2d, Charjoui, a large town, surrounded by walls, inhabited by the 
same people: 3d, Marvab, which has two chiefs and a garrison of 1,000 men, 
half of whom are displaced every three months by troops sent from Bokhara. 
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one of the chiefs is an Usbeg, the other a Calmuck ; they receive every three 
months 1|000 ducats of Bokhara under the title of emoluments*^ 

The population of the state of Bokhara is principally composed of Usb^^ 
Toorkoiuans, and indigenous Bokharians er Tajiks* The latter are the mhst 
ancient race, and were established in the country under Shah Jemshed of 
Persia. But the Tajiks arc only those Bokharians who dwell in towns j those 
of the desert bear the name of Iliauts, or nomade Turks. The Usbegs 
derive their origin from one Khosref Khan, who wandered with his son, 
Usbeg Khan, in the deserts of the great Kirgheez horde, between Siberia and 
China. They gained the supremacy over all the Usbeg tribes placed since the 
time of Genghis Khan in the steppes of the l|9»rde called Deshti Kipchaks ; 
but under Bayan Kouli Khan, chief of the Bokharians, and father of Tamer- 
lane, a descendant of Genghis Khan, part of the Usbegs voluntarily migrated 
to Bokhara ; the remainder were carried thither by Toorke-Begndir, one of the 
officers of Bayan ; Kouli Khan and all of them abjured idolatry in order to 
embrace Mohammedanism. At present the Usbegs dwell to the eastward of 
Bokhara ; they pass the summer under their tents, and the winter in their 
towns and villages. They are distributed into ninety-two tribes, the most 
considerable of which are these: the Kaman-Bavourds, the Kara-Mongols 
(from which tribe the present Khan of Bokhara derives his origin) the Tok- 
Mongols, and the Ak-Mongols. It is said that by taking an individual from 
each family, an army of 100,000 Usbegs might be raised^ 

There are, moreover, in the dependant provinces oTookhara, 5,000 Arab 
families (white), about 1,000 Afghans in the service of the Khan, and as many 
as 40,000 Persian (r/w, Russian ?) slaves. The Jews have been long established 
in this country ; independently of women and children, there are of this nation 
500 at Bokhara, fifty at Saitnircund, and twenty at Ilissar. They are divided 
into four classes, for the collection of the capitation tax ; the first class pays 
nine roubles sixty copeks every three months ; the second, four roub. eighty 
cop.; the third, two roub. forty cop. They are exempt from every other 
contribution, besides the customs on the transit of merchandize. 

To the number of the inhabitants of Bokhara must also be added 1,000 
Tartar refugees from the Russian frontiers. There were at one time ^000 ; 
but half that number took advantage of the amnesty granted in the manifesto 
of 1815, and hastened back to their native country. 

There are in Bokhara about 200 Indians of Sakarpour and Scind, as 
weU as fifty Sikhs of Moultan and the provinces of the Punjab, who have 
come to follow commercial pursuits. One of the caravanserais and covered 
markets is constantly occupied by merchants of one or other of these two 
people, w'ho are distinguished from <%ach other, by the former painting tbeno- 
selves between the eye-brows and shaving the head, preserving only a lock of 
hair on each side of the temples ; whilst the other cut neither their hair nor 
their nails. 

According to the confession of the Bokharians themselves, their trade with 
Russia is very advantogcouvs, and much more important than that which they 
carry on with any other country ; for it is from Russia alone that they receive 
a considerable quantity of gold and silver in exchange for their goods, besides 
cochineal and blue, which are indispensable articles ^r dyeing their stuffs. 
The Russians furnish them also with eider-down, copp^ in leaf, and plates of 

the 

' *' tAblo of the pdiiulation, pioductiousj and revenue of Bokhara, but it Is 
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the thickness of a finger^ iron in bars and sheets, steel, and cast iron. Besides 
cotton, the Bokharians send to Russia inanufactur^ articles of all kinds, 
Cashmere shawls, lamb-skins, rhubarb and fruits. Lil^e the Jews, they travel 
to Cashgar and other Bokharian towns, where they exchange their lamb-skins 
for the silk stuffii, cotton and porcelain of Chinn, tea and rhubarb. 

Nearly all the cotton which the Bokharians send to Russia they obtain from 
Sarsab. It sells in Bokhara for fourteen roubles the poud; and once con* 
veyed beyond the frontiers it is worth ns much as forty roubles. It is in the 
same city that the Jew merchants and Bokharians exchange cotton and rice 
for women’s stockings and the native-made shawls from the price of seven to 
eight roubles. The best comeiifrom Satnarcand, and those of inferior quality 
from Sarsab. The two latter sort cost seventy roubles the poud, and one hundred 
and ten roubles when brought to Russia. The cotton of Mtanka, as well as 
the inferior sort from Sainarcand, is purchased on the spot for from forty-five 
to fifly-five roubles, and pays about eight} roubles duty. The low qualities, 
called Sandar and Mezdivan^ cost upon the spot from forty to forty-five 
roubles, and fetch in Russia from sixty to seventy. 

A considerable quantity of silk is raised in Bokhara ; the inhabitants of a 
great number of towns and villages arc employed in bringing up the worms 
which yield it. The tptal quantity of silk produced amounts to 470 pouds : 
for 30,000 batman of unbleached silk }ield 300,000 lbs of pure silk, and when 
it is washed in wate||^tbere remains but the IGth part (?) or 18,780 lbs. 
equivalent to 1,870 batmen, or 469^ potids.* 

All the productions of Bokhara arc sold by the batman of weight, of eight 
pouds; but the batman of silk is only ten lbs. The lowest price of un- 
bleached silk is thirteen paper roubles per eight batman or twenty lbs. ; and 
the highest is sixteen roubles per batman. The batman of wrought silk sells 
for twelve or thirteen ducats of Bokhara, .or from 19^ to 20S paper rouble8.f 
The number of cattle is very considerable in Bokhara ; for besides camels, 
horses, and oxen, there arc many sheep, especially amongst the Usbegs and 
Toorkomans ; the Bokharians make an advantageous branch of commerce of 
sheep. Of all the inhabitants of Bokhara, the Usbegs are those who possess 
the greatest number of horses. 

The weights and measures of Bokhara are as follow : — 

The batman equal to 8 pouds Namsar equal to ...lO lbs. 

Half batman 4 Charak 5 

Dclsar 2 Nainsah 1} ^ 

Pendsar 1 Namsnamsah 1 


Derandsar i Pcndmiskal ...30 zolotniks. 

Bokharian merchandize is sold by the arsneen of the country (bez), which 
is equal to a half sagena; those goods which come from Russia are measured 


by the Russian arshecn. 

There are three sorts of coin current in Bokhara : the ducat of gold or tilla 
(fifteen paper roubles); the tenka of silver (about forty copeks); and thepoulo 
of copper (two copeks). The gold coin is struck upon the Dutch ducat, or 
gold procured from the sands of the Amou, the Zer-jSfsban, and Badakshan. 
As to the silver coin, the metal is from the crowns, and especially from the 
Chinese yamba.t 


• The poud contains forty Russian pounds, of 13 oi. each. 

1 Therouble is worth 2s. 6d. i the paper rouble, about lOd. 

i The names In this article are mostly left by tiwtnndator in the sute he found them la the original, 
except that the Russlim terminations are occasionally retrenched. 
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SERVIAN POETRY. 

Ths inquisitivo^ spirit which actuates modern scholars could not perhaps be 
exemplified more 'strikingly than by the appearance of a volume of Servian 
poetry in an English dress.# A countryman of Pope and Gray must be im- 
pelled by an ardent curiosity and a sanguine temper to cultivate an intimacy 
with the Slavonian muse, and to indulge even a hope that the poetical stores 
of his native country could acquire any addition py the most active research 
amongst the traditionary ballads of an obscure people, half Christian half 
Musulman, whose abject condition has encouraged etymologists to deduce 
from their national designation the degrading appellation of glave,f 

Mr. Bowring, however, tempted by his .success in excursions not much less 
unpromising, has explored the bleak and barren wilds of Servian literature, and 
from the collections of Karadjicli Vuk, Dosiihci Obradovicli, and others whose 
cacophonic names would be equally strange to an ordinary reader, he has 
culled a handful of wild-flowcrs, which, though the} boost but little friigrance, 
and are utterly devoid of beauty, may be prized ns exotics by the curious, and 
admired perhaps by a few for their unobtrusive simplicity. 

An “ Introduction ” to the poems, which is decidedly the best portion of 
the book, affords a very necessary insight into the history and present 
condition of that branch of the Slavonian race which now subsists under the 
name of Servians. The remote origin of this peoplejlis wrapt in darkness : 
their literature exhibits nq traces of a date earlier than the thirteenth century ; 
indeed, with the exception of a few religious books, written in the old church 
Slavonian tongue, no work of the slightest interest appeared in Servia, we are 
told, till the end of the seventeenth century. The remark which Dobrowsky 
applies to the signification of the Servian name, may with propriety be 
transferred to the origin of the people, nondum Itcuif eruere** 

At the end of the ninth century the Servians were tributaries of the Greeks, 
against whom, in the twelfth century, they rebelled, but were subdued by 
Comnenus ; they revolted again, and were again qgelled by Isaac Angelos. 
Subsequently they became subject to Hungary, and in 1389 were conquered 
by Sultan Amurath, at Kossova ; since which period no dawn of liberty has 
beamed upon Servia. Alternately the thralls of the Turks and the Hun- 
garians, the miserable remnant of this people, whose country had been the 
theatre of bloody wars, at length found comparative repose beneath the 
4.ustrian yoke. Servia was released from Turkish sway at the beginning 
of the present century, and is now governed by a knes, o^prince, under the 
protection of the Emperor of A lgeri a. 

By the successive transmutadpH of character which the Servians have 
undergone through these frequent ranges, they have lost the distinguishing 
traits which identify a nation : even their language is a mongrel tongue, de- 
praved (or enriched^ as Mr, Bowring'' terms it,} by an admixture of various 
foreign idioms, oriecHBl as well as occidental. It is true, Mr, Bowring, who 
understands more of this matter than we profess to know, describes the 
Servian language as the most cultivated, the most interesting, and the most 
widely spread 4i4>f all the southern Slavonian dialects;'* as modifi^ and mel- 
lowed by the Greek and Latin ; mad as ** softened dlKn into a pm'fect instru- 
ment for poetry and music I” He adds, as true, a mnciful character of the 

langui^e 

• Sml»IV>iwUtt!V»try, twmditedbyJolffl 1 voL Iflma 1827- 
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language from Schaffkrik, who aays, that ^ Senrian aong resembles the tune of 
the violin ; old Slavonian, that of the organ ; Polish, that of the guitar. The 
old Slavonian in Its psalms sounds like the loud rusk of the mountain-stream ; 
the Polish like the bubbling and sparkling of a fountidn ; and the Servian like 
the quiet murmuring of a streamlet in the vallej.*’ No language, however 
dissonant, has not», at some time or other, found an advocate who vindicated 
its musical properties. An uninitiated person could scarcely look at an assem- 
blage of words in the Servian tongue without some sympathetic convulsions of 
the larynx. 

Mr. Bowring’s delineation of the character of Servian poetry, which dis- 
covers a flowing imagination, prepares us to expect much more than we Bnd 
in it : 


The earliest poetry of the Servians has a lieatbenish character ; that which follows is 
leagued witli Christian legends. But holy deeds are always made the condition of 
salvation. The whole nation, to use the idea of. Gdtke, is imaged in poetical super- 
stition. Events are brought about by the agency of angels, but the fooUteps of 
Satan can be nowhere traced >the dead are often summoned from their tombs j— 
awful warnings, prophecies, and birds of evil omen, |:|m terror to the minds of the 
most courageous. 

Over all is spread the l|||uGnce of a remarkable, and, no doubt, antique mycology. 
An omnipresent 8p^it^4^ and fanciful— making its dwelling in solitudca-i-and ruling 
over mountains and forests— a being called the Vila, is heard to issue its irresistible 
mandates, and pour fortt its (irophetic inspiration : sometimes in a form of female 
bcauty—suinctiines a wilder *Di.tna— now a goddess gathering or dispersing the clouds, 
and now an owl among ruins and ivy. The 'Vila, always capricious, and frequently 
malevolent, is a most important actor in all the popular poetry of Servia. The Trica 
Pohnita is sacred to her. She is equally renowned for the beauty of her person and 
tlie swiftness of her step Fair as the mountain Vila,” is tlie highest compliment 
to a Servian lady— « Swift os the Vila,” is the most eloquent eidogium on a Servian 
steed. 

Of tlie amatory pofins of the Servians, Gothc justly remarks, that, when viewed 
all together, they cannot but lie deemed of singular beauty ; they exhibit the ex- 
pressions of passionate* overflowing, and contented aflection ; they are full of shrewd- 
ness and spirit ; delight and surprise are admirably pourtrayed ; and there is, in all, a 
marvellous sagacity in subduing difficulties and in obtaining an end ; a natural, but at 
the same time^vigorous and energetic tone ; sympathies and sensibilities, witliout wordy 
exaggeration, but which, notwithstanding, are decorated with poetical imagery and 
imaginative beauty ; a correct |^ture of Servian life and manners,— every thing, in 
short, which gives to passion the force of truth, and to external scenery the character 
of reality. ^ 

It seems that the poetry of Servia ^J^holly traditional until within a 
very few years; that it was preserved clSp^by the lower classes of the peo- 
ple, in songs which were accompanied by a three-stringed instrument, called a 
gude ; that the collection made by ^iik, entitled 

from whence most of Mr. Bowring’s translations are mafc, was committed to 
paper by the compiler from early recollections, or ffom the repetition of 
Servian minstrels ; and that all the poetry of Servta U anonymous. 

The historical ballads, which are io lines composed of iiva trochaic^ are always sung 
with the accompaniment ^ tlie gusle,^ At tbe^nd of every verse, the singer drops bis 
voice, and mutters a sbonMdence, The emjibatic passages are <^unt«^d m a louder 
tone. ** I cannot describe,*’ says Wessely, ^ the pathos with which tliese songs are 
sometimes sung. I have witnessed amprdasunroQ|Mling a blind old ri^^ger, and every 

clieck 
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cheek was wet with teare— it was not the music, it was the words which afieeted them." 
As this simple instrument, the gusle, is uever used but to Meompany the poetry of the 
Servians, and ns it is difficult to find a Servian who does Uot play upon it, the uni- 
versality of tlieir popular ballads may be well imagined. 

We now lay before the reader eoW s)>ecdineii8 of th^ poetry, premising 
that in the narrative poems the origin^ measure is preserved,. and that the 
sense is stated to be faithfully rendered by the translator, who has further 
assimilated his copy to the original by rejecting rhyme, which is seldom used by 
the Servians. We begirt with the shortest of the narrative poems : 

DUKA LEKA. 
ifmterdoy was married Duka Leka : 

Comes to-dhy a mandate from the emperor ; 

<< Duka ! on— on, Leka ' to the army." 

Duka*s steed caparisons he quickly ; — 

His love holds him. by the bridle, ueeping: — 

Woe ib me! — woe*s tnc ' thou voivode Lcka ! 

Goest>4hou with thy noble steed to Uhttle, 

Itcay'st pkone thy young bride inexperienced ?*' 
fWilJt^^STmdther, and with mine 1 leave thee.’ 

Woo Isme! woe’s me? thou voivode 
TheeaWay-Hmd what avail two mothers?*^ ^ 

Duka'Leka arms him for the battle : 

His young bride stands by his courser, weeping;— 

** Woeia irte 1 woe’s me ! thou voivode Leka ! 

GotiiMt thou witli thy noble steed to buttle ? 

And with%hom dost leave thy bride untutored ?" 

< With thy father, and with mine I leave thee.’ 

** Woe^ my Duka' woe! thou voivode Leka I— 
llieo away— and what avail two fathers?" 

Duka Leka girds him for the battle ; 

^ Weeping holds his wife his horbc’s bridle : — 

« Woe is me ! woe, Duka! — voivode Lekfi! 

Dost equip thy good steed for the battle ? 

Who shall care aliout the unpractised loved one ?" 

* To tliy brother, and to mine, I leave thee.* 

^ Woe I O Duka, woe ' thou voivode Leka ! 

' Thee away — and what avail two bri|piers ? 

. The reader will probably think this an ominous commencement : more 
jejuTic poetry was never probablyhonoured by translatioj. ? We shhlf take, for 
the next spedmen, a longer d|||||L which enjoys the Aistinctiort of having 
attracted the notice and admird^||Bf Gdthe, who saw it, indeed, in a French 
version, which he rendered into Sennan : 

HASSAN AGA’^WIFE’S LAMENT. 

Wba|^ so white upon yon verdant forest ? 

Is it snow, or is it swans assembled ^ 

WeroHd^tpw, if surely had been melted; 

^ . Ware^ ttWans, long since they had departed. 

Lo ! it is not spans, it is not snow there r 
'Us the tent ^ Hassan Age; 
iNe is lying there sevec^ly wounded. 

And bis mother aUsdcs him, and his sister; 

But Ibr veiy shameitia wife is absent. 


When 
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When tbt taimy of fak ffoondi mi MAenod* 
HailittllkiMhwiytib^ wii^ munonded : 

la mf^ilBnm dioo obido no (ondpiiw. 
Thou ali«U dwoU nomore «moi^( my kindred.** 
Whan his wiAhad heard dik gloomy language, 
^ '7 die stood, ati4 ^ull of bitter sorrow. 
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I the horsey stamping, shook the portal, 

Fled the fiuthful wife of Hasuin Aga*.* 

Fain would throw her from the castle window. 
Anxious two lieloved daughters followed. 

Crying after her in tearful anguisli— 

These are not our father Hassan's coursers} ' 

^TIs our uncle Pintorovich coming.*' 

Then approached the aife of Hassan Ag»-« 

Threw her arms, in misery, round her brothei — 

** Sec the sorrow, brother, of tby sister : 
lie would tear me from my helpless children." 

He was silen^adiut from out his pocket, 

Safely wrapped in silk of deepest scaling 
'\*ettenyif divorce he diew, and bid her 
See]ij||{bn her mother's ancient dwnlUoig*-. 
i^nee to win and free to wed another. 

When she saw die letter of divorcement, 

Kisses on her young boy's foiehead, kisses 
Oh her girls' red clieeks she pressed— the nursling— 
For there was a nursling in Uie cradle-ii^ 

Could site tear tier, wretched, from her Infant ? 

But her brother seized her hand, and led her— 

Led her swiftly to the agile courser ; 

And he hastened w itli the sorrowing woman 
To the ancient dwelling of her fatliors. 

Short the time was — not seven days had glided— 
Short indeed the time — and many a noble 
Had our lady — though in widow's garments— 

Had our lady asked in holy marriage. > 

And the noblest was Imoski's Cadi ; » 

And our lad^ weeping, prayed her brother 
I Wxhort thw, on tby life exhort thee, ^ 

. Give me not, oh, give me not in marriage ^ 

Fot the sight of my poor m||||u*d children 
Sure would break the spugH^y sister 

Little cared her brother fUTIf^ sorrows ; 

He bad sworn she should espouse the Cadi. 

But bis sister preyed hi|g thus unceasing : 

Send at least one letter, O my brother i ^ ^ 

WiiB this labguage to Imoski's Cadi ; 

^ Friendly greetings speeds the jwwi tfafl| |i^ 

But entreats thee, by these wordsansCiilmf^fNNib 
When fhe Skioiet * shall conduct tbeebither, 
Thonijyong and dowisig^ wiHbrtngme, 

That,^ passing Hasis»*ii^|ta^y'dtt^ 

I may hide me from 

* CoodusUMier fhinwrriiga fcsihsl. 
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Hardly had the Cadi read the letter. 

Than be gather*d his Suates together, 

Armed himself, and hastened tVarda the lady, 
Home to bring her as his bridal treasure. 

Happily be reached the princely dwelling, 

Happily were all returning homeward, 

When tVard Hassan*s house they were approaclihig. 
Her two daughters saw her from the window, 

Her two sons ruslied on her from the portal 
And they cried, << Come hither ! O come hither \ 
Take thy night's repast with thine own children !" 

Sorrowfully Hassan's consort heard them ; 

To the Sarisvat she thus addressed her : 

** Let the Suates stay, and let the horses 
Tarty here at this beloved portal, 

While I make a present to the children." 

As they stopped at the beloved portal, 

Presents gave she unto all the children. 

To the boys, lioots all with gold embroidered ; 

To the girls, long and resplendent dresses ; ^ 

And to the poor baby in the cradle, 

For the time to come, a little garment. 
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Near them sat their fattier, Hassan Aga, 

And he called in sorrow to his children ; 

Come to me, poor children ! to your father ; 
For your mother's breast is turn’d to iron, 
Closed against you, hardened ’gainst all pity." 


When these words were beard by Hassan's consort. 
On the ground she fell, all pale and trembling, 

Till her spirit burst her heavy bosom 
At the glances of her orphan children. 


We add another piece which refers to the battle of Kossova, and the de- 
feat of Lazar, tbe second Tsar of Servia, by Sultan Amurath, which is the 
subject of many melancholy ballads amongst the Servians. It is exhibited as 
poetry in Mr. Bo^ring's book, but we shall save some space by printing as 
prose: 


FINDING OF THE HEAD Of LAZAR. 

When Latkr's head, from bis body severed, lay upon the battfe-Aeld Konova, ’twee 
not found by any pf die Servians : but a Turkish boy — a young Turk fbund it. 
’Twas a Turk,—! Turk in slavery nurt||n|d ; but he was the child of Servian mother ; 
and thus spake the Turkish boy who : ** Hear, ye Moslems f hear, my Turkish 

bretlireii ! this was once tlie head of mglMranked Servian ;* and, by God ! it were a 
ahaine and scandal if profaned by eagles or by ravens, if 'twere trod upon by man or 
courser." So he took the head of the bolg emperor, wrapt it carefully within his 
mantle, bore it to a ttoigh|>ouring water-fountain, and he threw it in the crystal water. 
Diere long time it lay, ul unmoleated : happy time ! it lay fo/ forty summers. On 
Kossova lay tbe headless bodly| but tlie eagles touched it not, nor ravens, nor the foot 
of man, nor hoof pf couimt; therefore let the God of peace be worshipped! Lo! a 
caravan of youthfuhtravelUefi, Arom the city white, tbe lovely Skoplja,f leading on ; 
hodi Grecians and 'Bulgarians travellers they, bound to Vid|y|j|^and NM and they 


r ifotpidan, tbehesd of I Hoipodir t mao of high rank. f Scupl, In 

* alatgsftirtrHi b Bulgpola, on the Mnihei NUis, a huge Ibrtliied city on the Sorvlla 
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make their halting on Koinofat on iComve take, their meal m wonted i and, when 
thirsty, ere the meal was over, lol they ^ a|i£hiteri of the*fir4fte ; made a toreh 
to light them os they wander, seeking all around a water fonntabi. Lo ! a stnmge and 
wondVousftte awaits them ! Swift they speed diem to the crysfid water. Then eadaimed 
one of the youthful travellers— liO ! the moon Is on the waters shtnlng !'* And another 
trayeller thus retorted-—** brother! It b not the moon that ihineCh.** But the third is 
silent — no word ut te rs — t urns him to the eastMbe sun*s uprising— then he speeks, and 
prays to God the rigfataons; prays to God and to the holy Nicholas—^* Help me, God ! 
and thou, O father Nicholes !'* end he sought again the fountain*water ; drew the holy 
head from out the water — holy head of holy Servian monarch ; threw it op the verdant 
turf, and pouring water, swiftly filled the travelling vessel* They had quenched their 
thirst, and all were^ted— seated round the head, and looked about them. On the verdant 
turf it lies no longer; o'er the field the bead is slowly moving— holy head seeks out the 
holy body ; joins it, where that body lay untainted. V^en the dawning of the mom 
had broken, to the aged priests the youths reported — to the ag^ priests, the wond'rous 
story. Lo! a crowd of priests arc liastcning thith^— crowds of ancient prlesta— above 
three hundred, and twelve high and dignified archbishops, and fiiur patriarchs, the 
most exalted : him of Pechki,* and the Tzarigrader f of Jerusalem, and Vassifjenskt. 
All were habited in priestly vestments ; cainilanks their holy licads enshrouded ; In 
their hands they held old sacred writings— and they poured their fervent prayers to 
heaven, and performed their holiest solemn vigils tlirough fiiree days, and through three 
nights of darkness ; noij^or rest they stopped, nor for refteshment, nor fior sleep, nor 
any interruption : and they asked the holy dead, unceasing, whore his grave ahould be 
—his corpse be buried ; in Opovo, or in Krusheddli, or in JAssak, or in Beriiendvi, 
or ilacovatz, or in Snisatovatz, or in Jivski, or in Kurcjdini,|; or in distent Macedonia 
rather. But Lazar will choose no foreign cloister ; he will lie among his own loved 
kindred, in bis own, his beauteous Ravanltza,§ on the mountain forest, broad Kual^ja, 
iu the convent ho himself erected ; in his days of lifo and youthful glory, he erected 
for his soul's salvation ; with his bread and with bis gold he raised It ; not with teara 
nor wealth from poor men wrested. & 


We must own that these narrative poems afford us but a very poor idea of 
the literature in which they arc found. The lyrical pieces at the end of the 
volume are of a different character ; but here we have the confossion of the 
translator militating against the reputation of the original. ^ la the lyrical 
pieces,” says Mr. Bowring, ” 1 have allowed myself some latitude of Aepres- 
sion.” If we needed a pr^of of the effect produced upon this meagre poetly by 
a little ** latitude of expression,” it would be furnished by the contrast which 
Mr. Bowring has point^ out between his own faithful translation of some 
lines on ** Ajkuna*s Marriage ’* (p. 28), and the embellished version of the 
same by a writer in^ the Quarterly Review, The following seems, not merely 
from its smoothness but its point, to belong to a different nation from the 
foregoing : , JSt 

HEROES JnIVED. 

Upon the silent Danube's shore, 

When ev’ning wastes, 'tls sweet to see 
(Their golden wine cii|i» flowing o'er) ; ^ 

Our heroes in ttieir revelry. '-f 

A youthful 

* Ipdc, a city in Albania. < 

t Taarignder, tnignA, the dty of the Tzar— Conttaatiiicplih Tba foot OrMfts patrtefdw arc. 
fboM of Constantinople, JanWalem, Antioch, and Alexandria. Ipek (in Servia) ww the finh pa- 
triazchate, though the fost ja the eyes of dip Servlms. Vaufienalii la no other than ^CamteBthiopla 
(Variendti), tho^ consufll^ oonfounded t»y tlftfUiUiistnieti^ 
p All theae are Servian convents. Krushedol wnsfoanded^in 1M9, hy Bhhop Maximm Btaiduivics, 
and b ceteheaied in many Servian legends. It b foPsetian of riUqjnek 

I A ni^ned convent built hgilMtWlAaar,«R;'|||iaai^ it wm foi Toiki hi 
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A youthful beauty pours the wlne» 

And each wilKpledge a ^up to her ; 

And each of charms that seem divine 
Would fain become a worslu'pper. 

** Nay ! heroes, nay T* the virgin cried, 

** My service — not my love — I give : 

For one alone— for none beside : 

For one alone 1 love and live.** 

Even thf lyrical pieces, bowev«f, with all the advantages they derive from 
Mr. Bowring’s skill, and it is not small, ofier few attractions. 

We confess that we have looked in vain for the ** singular, beauty ” which 
Gothe discovered in the Servian amatory poetry, and the passionate, over- 
flowing, and contented affection,” it is said to breathe ; its shrewdness and 
spirit,” its “ marvellous sagacity,’* its “ vigour and energy,” its sympathies 
and sensibilities,” its ** poetical imagery and imaginative beauty,” have equally 
escaped our diligent search. We have been able to find no distinct or intelligi- 
ble picture of Servian life and manners ” in the ballads translated by Mr. 
Bowring; and we should be inclined to suspect another person than Gothe of 
spiteful irony and sarcasm who should assert that these poems display|B 
** every thing which gives to passion the force of truth, ^d to external scenery 
the character of reality.” 

Wc should lament the waste of talents upon such unprofitable employ- 
ment as that of translating ballads without pretensions to be known beyond 
the pale of their original language, but that we feel a becoming distrust of our 
own judgment, which it would be arrogant to oppose, upon a question like 
this, to the authority of Gothe and Mr. Bowring. Wc have obsei*ved, more- 
over, ill a foreign journa^ a review ,of Talvi’s collection of Servian ballads, 
translated into German by a lady named Jacob (of whom and of whose transla- 
tion Mr. Bowring speaks with commendation), wherein the writer expresses 
himoelf in terms of warm admiration respecting the merits of Servian poetry. 
Referring to the collection made by Vuk, which has furnished most of the 
specimens in Mr. Bowring’s volume, he says, the ** songs of women,” or 
lyrical j}ieces, display warmth, sentiment, and imagination ; and the songs 
of men,” or epic (termed by our translator narrative) pieces, may be compared 
with the rhapsodies of Homer, if not for elegance and grace, at least for their 
energy and simplicity. ** 7he collection,” he adds, ** is a real acquisition 
made by Western literature, and which will render the study of the Slavonian 
dialects more general than it has been : these vigorous accents of simple and 
majestic nature often strike us with irresistible force, and impress us with the 
grandeur and sublimity of their ideti0 

It is, perhaps, our own fault that vvj| are insensible to the charms of Servian 
minstrelsy. 
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THE BRITISH TERRITORIES IN THE IMBCCAN. 

At the termination of theMahratta war, the conquered territories in the 
Deccan were placed under the immediate charge of tl\p Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone (the present governor of Bombay) as commissioner. This gentle- 
man took the earliest steps to obtain a full knowledge of the state of the 
country, with a view to the introduction of such improvements in its adminis- 
tration ns circumstances required. The results of his own observation, and 
the ample information derived from the ct^ and military officers in charge of 
districts, or otherwise associated with the commissioner in the settlement of 
the country, were digested by Mr.' Elphinstone into a comprehensive and 
voluminous report to the Marquess of Hastings, the governor-general. A 
copy of this document, dated 25th Octol)er 1811), forms one of the valuable 
papers composing tlie fourth volume of the ** Selections from the Records at 
the East-India House,” just printed by order'nf the Court of Directors. The 
authenticity which the facts acquire froii the high character and known talents, 
as well as the official station and facilities, of the writer of the report, has 
induced us to prepare an epitome of it,* under the impression that informa- 
ti.ll'^hus vouched, regarding a portion of British India generally but little 
known, could not be o^erwisc than intermitting. 

Mr. Elphinstone commences hjs report with a description of the country, 
which necessarily includes some portions which do not belong to the British 
Government. The possessors of independent territory are the Rajahs of 
Sattara and Colapore, the Nizanif Scindia, Holkar, the Rajah of Bcrar and 
the Guicowar. The lands held by dependent chiefs belong to Angria, the 
Punt Suchem, the Prittee Ncdhee, the Putwardhuns, and other jogheerdars. 
The whole extent of the British portiq[ns are roughly estimated at 50,000 
square miles ; and the population, excluding the detached territories beyond 
the Nizam’s frontiers, is conjectured at four millions. 

The grand geographical feature of this tract, is the chain of ghauts which 
run along the western boundary for its whole length ; between this range and 
the sea lies the Concan, now under Bombay. It extends from forty to fifty 
miles in bre^^th, includes many fertile places, producing abundance of rice, 
but in general is very rough; and much crossed by steep and rocky bills. To- 
wards the ghauts the country is in most places extremely strong, divided by 
bills, intersected by ravines, and covered with tliiak forest ; the range itself 
is from two to four thousand feet high, extremely abrupt and inMcessiblc on 
the west* The passes are numerous but steep, and very seldom passable for 
carriages. The table-land on the cast 4s pearly as high as many parts of the 
ridge of the ghauts, but in general the rise above it, to the height of 
from a thousand to fifteen hundred feet. < The table-land is for a considerable 
distance rendered very strong by nuiperous spurs issuing from the range, 
among which are deep winding rugged valleys, often filled with thick jungle. 
Further east, the branches from the ghauts become less frequent, and the 
country becomes moro level till the neighbourhood of the Nisam’s frontier, 
where it is an open plain. 

The northern part of the chain of ghauts and the country at its base is 
inhabited by Bbeels; that part to the south of Baugland and the countiy at 
its base as far south ll Bassien is inhabited by Coolies, a tribe somewhat re- 
sembling the former, but more civilized and less predatory. The Bheela 

possess ' 
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possess the eastern part of the range, and all the branches that run out from ^ 
it towards the cast, as far south as Poona ; they^cven spread over the plains 
to the east, especially north of the Godavery, and to the neighbourhood of 
the Wiirda. On the north they extend beyond the Taptee and Nerbudda* 
Both the Bheels and the Coolies are numerous in Guzerat South of Poona, 
the Bheels are succeeded by the Ramoosees, a more civilized and subdued 
tribe, but with the same thievish habits as the Bheels ; they have no language 
of their own, are more mixed with the people, and resemble the Mahrattas in 
dress and^ manners, whereas the Bheels differ from the rest of the people 
in language, manners, and appearance. Of the latter, Mr. Elphinstone re- 
marks that, although they live quietly in the open country, they resume their 
wild and predatory character whenever they are settled in a part that is strong, 
cither from hills or jungle. The Ramoosees Ho not extend further south 
than Colapore, or further ekst than the line of Bejapoor. 

The districts in Nemaur, which are small and of little value, Mr. Elphin- 
stone recommends to be exchanged for some other territory: our most 
northern district would then be Candcish. This province is bounded on the 
north by the Sautpoora range^,and on the south by tbat in which are the fort 
of Chandore and the ghaut of Adjunta : on the south-west by the range of 
Syadree, commonly called the Ghauts, at the termination of which, south of 
the Taptee, is the hilly tract of Baugland. Thd plain of Candeish descends 
towards the Taptee from the hills 04 ^ the north and south (especially from the 
south) ; on the east it is bounded by Scindia’s and the Nizam's territories on 
the plain of Berar ; and on the west thcil^plain along the Taptee extends, 
without interruption, from ihe^ hills to the sea: but it is divided from the rich 
country about Surat by a thick and extensive jfipgle. Though interspersed with 
low ranges of unproductive hills, the bulk of the province is exceedingly 
fertile, and it is watered by innumerwle streams, on many of^which expensive 
embankments have formerly been erected for purjpbses of irrigation. Some 
parts of the province ere still in a high state of cultivation, and others more 
recently abandoned convey a high^notion of their former richness and pros- 
perity ; but the greater part of Candeish is covered with thick jungle, full of 
tigers and other wild beasts, but scattered with the ruins of former villages. 
The districts nortll of the Taptee in particular, ^hich were 'formerly very 
populous and yielded a large revenue, are now almost an uninhabited forest. 

Candeish is low and hotj> Gungterry, which joins it on the south, is from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand feet above the level of the Taptee, and the 
rest of the ffbnquered territory (except the Concan) is on the same table-land. 
From this to the Kibtna, or rather thc^'ama and Kistna, is comprehended in 
the districts of Adincdnuggur ancLij^ona, and the Rajah of Sattara’s territory. 
The western half of all this tract is hilly, the valleys rich and highly cultivated, 
and the country diversified and beautiful. Further east are plains, but not all 
in tlie same condition. Thd* cost of l&ungterry, though open and fertile, is 
almost entirely uninhabited since the famjne in 4803 ; the country between that 
and Abmednuggur is better, and the plains south of Ahmednuggur are, for 
many marches in all directions, one sheet of the richest cultivation. I do not 
know the state of thft south-east of that district towards Colapore, but I 
imagine it is equally prosperous.*^ The country beyond the Neera is in a very 
different state, thinly peopled and badly cultivated. It is in this tract that 
most of the hori^ in the Mahratta country are bred, and that most of the 
« Silladars or military adventurers reside. The principal towns in the Peisbwa’s 
late domhiions arc between Candeish and the Kistna, but none of them are 

considerable. 
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•cdtisiderable. Poona inaj be reckoned to contain about n hundred and ten 
thousand inhalntantSy having lost from a tenth to a fifth since the removal of 
Bajee Rao with his court and lurinjF* Nassick docs not contain more than a 
fourth of this number, Punderpoor is still smaller than Nassick, and the rest 
all much smaller thafi Punderpoor. Ahmednuggur, however, must be ex- 
cepted, which b reckoned to contain twenty thousand souls, and is increasing 
rapidly. 

This tract is the oldest possession of the Mahratta Government: its in- 
habitants are by fiir the 'most decid^ly Mahratta. The « character of this 
people is thus depicted. Th^ Brahmins, who have long conducted all the 
business of the'co^l'y, are intri^iiig, lying, conlfpt, licentious, ai^ un- 
principled; when in ’power,^i|nfeeUng^ and ^Stbmatically pppressive; at 
present, generally discern tented, and restrained byjear^^alone from treachery 
and treason. They are superstitious and narrow in their attachment to their 
caste to an unexampled dtgree: but they^re mm, patignt, intelligent, and even 
liberal and enlightened on mimy suhjebb ; though regardless of sufferings of 
which they are in^lirectly the cause, t^ey are naturally very averse to cruelty 
and bloodshed. Manyinstances of exception otSur of course, and the opinions 
of some may be relied on as sound and candid ; but they^re generally supple 
and insincere. ^ ^ 

The Mahratta chiefs, whilst ij|^ power, are generally coarsd^ ignorant, ra- 
pacious, and oppressive. Those settled Ih the country, however, are of a 
better character, being sober, indusy*ious,^nd encouragers of agriculture. 

The soldiery so much resemble t^ chiefs, that individuals of Che two classes 
might change plades without any striking impro[iiHety. Thehhic^ of course, 
are more vicious, and probably dfore intelligent. The Mahratta'^ soldiery love 
war, as affording ^jiportunities for rapine lh an enemijfa country, and maraud- 
ing in a friend’s.' Ih btutltythey seem always to have been the same dastardly 
race : but they are jictive, nardy, vigilant, patient of fatigue and privations, 
and though timid in action, they shew great boldness .Sd entjmprize Jn ^heir 
incursions into distant Icountrics ; andiSn^l occasions they appear bo b^ve 
the greatest confidbnee^n their horses, though little or nonQ!i.in their swords. 
Their plan in .a campaign is to avoid general engagetnente, to ravage their 
enemy’s country, anff to dbt up convoys and detachments | in an action it is 
to disperse when att|^ked, and to return to the charge when the enemy has 
broken, to plunder ; by these means they are enablCfl to prevail against better 
troops than themselves. In all of these people we, of course,^ ^ve mortal 
enemies, and might have formidablc^pponents : they have Ijeen ruined by tlieir 
regular armies and equipments, by their Hbars of losing their wealth and their 
territories, and by some approaches to a ^%ular gownment amongst their 
chiefs; but if they were once reduced to desperation, and^ere qgaiii the^ 
same lawless freebooters that they were^ the bewning of their care^, they 
might not only occasion a long and expensive struggle, but might bd the most 
dangerous opponents that Asia could f^oduce fo the valour and discipline of 
Europe. The Mahratta^easantry have some pride in the triumphs of their 
nation, and some ambiHion to partake in its military e|plok8 ; but although 
circumstances might turn them info soldiers or robbers, at present their habits 
are decidedly peaceful: they are sober, frugal industrious, mild, and tnofibn-^ 
sive to every body, an(f%moog themselves neither dishonest nor unnocere. 
The fiuilts of their government have,* however, created the corresponding 
vices lU foem ; its oppression^ and extortion have taught jtbem fosminulation^ 
meodadly^ and' fraud; and the Insecurity of property W rendered them so 

careless 
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'carelem of the "future, an to larah oh a marriage/ or ether oereiiiiMiy» the 
' eatinga of years of parnmony. The first data of thete vices» though preraient 
throughout the whole in their dealings ^ with Government, is mote con- 
spICuouB among the Patells and others who are mdstbroUj^ into centaet'uath 
their rulers ; and the effects of the second are felt an the debts and omherrass- 
menls in which the whole ef the agricultural population is plunged. 

It may be observed in conclusion, that the militarydSrahmins combine part 
of the character of Mahratta soldiers #ith that of their own ^aste, and that 
the character of the Mahraflia soldier|^^ Uhe mairner, runs into that of the 
cultivator. Taking the whole as a natiqn, thgy will be ' found to be inferior 
to their Mahommedan^neighbours in Ibnowledge^d ciyilTza'tion, in spirit, in 
^nerosity, and perhaps in tourage*^ but lap||tamte&twhh pride, insolence, 
^Ta#iiy, ^eminacy, and debauchery ; less violent, Itas bigoted^ and (except 
while in^armies on foreign seryipe) more peaceable, mild, and humane. 

‘The country south ef the Kififena,j[^r, as th^ Mahiattas call it, the'Carnatic, 
has few hills and places incapable ^ cultivation,* esfbept in itbe immediate 
neighbourhood of the Ghauts : a lar gj ^brtion of it is, however, uncultivated. 
It ft>nsists of extensive pjainf^of blacK^or cotton ground. Th^ are no large 
towns* in this part f^Hoc^Iy is the largest, which has been estimated at 15,000 
souls. Belgaum and sffihpoor/Mi^hich are co]^guou#,^mBy dmount together 
to 14|000; ntfbther town in this district obtains more than 5,000.' 

Both this division and Beejapooi^re inhwited by Canamse, who retsun their 
own language and i&anners. The Millirattsu|dconsistiug*bf eoldiers and Brahmins) 
are reckoneeP tg constitute no more than onc-eighth or one-tenth of the in- 
hobitantso ^hc^anaresc ar6 described as rcscnilding their l^untrytBOn in the 
Ceded Distrilifts, but more honest, manly, Ihd courageous, though lesa mild, 
hospitable, and humandl both are Iqimlly industrious an«l |pigal. The people 
of the Carnatic have always been considered tjif Mahrattas as turbulent, 
and lUiafiectedi th^ seem now perfectly quii^ ^and ^rell-disposed. The 
gen^ljfise ofh^hait S^unnecdccs, or landed militia, so common in Mysore, is 
oniji fiSund in this part of the coil{[ulhcd territory., ^ 

*^Mr. Elphinstoae next gives n sketch of the history i>f ttih Mahrattas, which 
affords such a view of the subject, that., « we subjoin it nearly in bis 

The Mnhratta Janguage and nation extend from tl)g Sautpoora mountains 
nearly to the l^tha, dhd from the sea on the west to^a waving frontier 
on the which may be tolerably indicated by a line drawn fbom Goa 
to the Wurda, negr Chanda, ^nd thence along that river to the Sautpoora 
mountains. The wh^ of the teri#>ry was probably under a Mahratta king, 
who resided at De^gffllrce, novA)owlatabad ; but this empire was subverted 
Jn the beginnijg of the fourteenth ccatury by the Mabornmedans, and re- 
mcunedoindcr various dyna||ies of religion until the end of the seyenteenth 
century, d^hen the greater part was ajHvere^ by Sewajee and his sucoesQors. 
The eastern part still rematnl^nder tM Moguls. « 

' ^The grandfather of Sewajee was of verjr humble j^rigin, but bis father had 
attained a conriderublo rank under the kingdom of^iBeejapQor, had been en- 
trusted with a government, and^rofiting b^ the*weakness ef the king's power, 
had rehdered himself nearly inoependent in the southemn part of the Beejapoor 
domimons. The same weakness encouraged Sewajee to rebel and plunder the 
country; and he was enabled, by the increasing confusionsJn the]>eocim> to 
*j^iUBd a sort of govaminent, which the desultory operafibnadf Aorengzebe, dis- 
‘ traoted Ms numerous and simuItaneouB foreign wars, allowed hjm time fo con- 
solidate. 
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ttalidole; Hm ^dbeHknD bp^n 4>put 1640 > he declared Jiimself indepeodeDt 
III 1€74, and at his death, aboht 168)^ he was possessed of great part of tl]» 
Conean ; the rest bejn^ in the hAids of the Moguls of Surat, or in those of 
the Portuguese, or hdd* ^r the Beejapoor , government by Ufe Biddies or 
AhyssCnians of Gingee^ ' He seems also4o have possessed the groate^''part of 
the line of ghauts, and^'td have shared with th^ Mahommedans the tract ihi- 
OQcdiately to the east of iti^se mountains, as far jiorth as Poona, and as far 
aoutli as Golapore. , ^ ^ T ^ \ 

Most of these possessions wero v^ested frdm his^son^ who was reduced 
to the hills and part of the Cencttu^ when Au/^ngzebe was drawn off to the 
subversion ' of the mipngi^^es of Gi^lconda convulsions 

occasioned by the ^lActiontpf those ^ates c8nfjfilctcly unsettled the cotmtry, 
and threw a large poi^iOii of 4hc armies, which h|^ hitherto maintaindd tran- 
quillity,' into the i^ale of the Mahrattas, to whom the Zomindaiss throughout 
the Deccan altgr appeal!^ to b^ve bee|pi, inclined. The consequence wat, that 
although on'' the exdffition of Sumb|y|#, the son of Sewajee, in H)89, his son 
and heir, Sahoojeo, fell into the ffijp9s of t^ Moguls, and his younger bro- 
ther, Raja Ram, whb^ succeeded him, was shut upi^iii the fort of ingee, "south 
of Arcol ,^80 that, for several years, the Maliratto had'^no efficient li^, yet 
they wei^ able unde’i^ diiieiipnt leaders td^withstand, and at length to deride,^ 
the efforts of the Mo||hls, whichF^ere enfeebled by the lactiotfe of the generals 
and the declining of the emperor, lOll the year 170p^i when the death of 
Aurengaebe, and tl^'bontests ai||png hfs successors, set them ^roc from fdl 
danger on the papt of the Moguls. The chiefs left' in chwd^ of the Deccan 
first fidntly oppbsed, and then conciliated, thi MahrattasJ* A |riice was con- 
cluded ahput 1*^0, by ^hich ttrey yielded the choute ; and this, or the^con- 
firpiatfOn of tbdju^reement, together wflh a formiil^ grant of their territorial 
possession! by ihe eApe^ in 171D^ may bb considered as the final establish- 
ment of the Mabratto f^overnUient, after a struggle o^at least sixty^years. 

Diiriog the period l^tween the death of Aurengzebe and dhe co|^ffne|ion 
of thechout^ &&. a ^eat revolution%aff taken place among the Mhisnittas, 
8ahoo Raja, son of l^umbajee, was released in 1708, but On his return to the ' 
Deccan he founcf himself, opposed by his cousin Sewaje^,son of Raja Ram. 
This priui^ had succeeded' on the death of his father in 1/00, but being either 
very w'l^y.or entirely deranged in his intellects, his atfuirs were conducted by 
his mother, Tarpw Bye. Sahoo Raja was enableSi^ chie fe by the good con- 
duct of his minister, Ballajee Wi|swanaut, iSb gain over ^n'oje^Angria, the 
diief support of his riv|il*6 cause, and to seat himself on the Mahratta mus- 
nud. He immediately appointed Ballajle tP the oifi^of Pcishwa, which had 
before belonged to the family of Pinglia, out was mfei^ed by its possessor’s 
adherence to the cause of Tarow Bye. Sahoo ^ja being im^pacitated by his « 
mental imbecility from e&prcising^he |0thority jsrith whlcn he was^nvCsted, 
the entire administration ^vol^d on Ballajee^Viisswanaut. * 

At the time of the confirmation of the ffio^e, although the jilabratftis 
had numerous claims over several of the provinces possessed by the Mo^ls, 
their ^tual territory does not ajipear to have extended beyond the narrow 
limits to which it had reached under Sewajejp. The Mogul’g grant, confirming - 
.their possesuons, enumerates the districts, by which it appears 
iegOled in the Concan trom the Goa territory to a point conriderubly to the 
iSuth pf Demaun ; while^ above the ^auts they only reached from 
punba to the river Koohree, forty /nilqs north of Poonai^!<^llie greatest length 
(ontheoea^ast) is two hundred and'^^y^miles; the greatest breadth(from 
Asiatic Journ, Voi. XXIII. No. It37« 4 L Ptttnec 
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Htttnee and Punderpoor to tbe sea) one hundred and forty r but this breaddi 
is only found to the south of Poona ; north of thfit city the breadth does not 
exceed seventy miles. ^ 

It was long before the MahraUas obtained possession of the country in 
the immediate neighbourhood of their first conquests ; the forts of Joonere 
and Ahmednuggur, the first within forty, and the other within eighty miles of 
Poona, were not reduced until within the last sixty years, long after the 
Mahrattns had made themselvef masters of Malwa- and Guzerat, and had 
plundered up to the gates of Agra. Caadeish wasi^ not subdued untH within 
these sixty years, nor the Carnatic until a still later period. The cause of 
this inconsistency w'as the close connexion between the Mahrattas^and Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, who was glad ttfehcoura^e them as^ the means of>^ weakening the 
power of the Court of Delhi ; wliile they, with '^eir usual policy, were 
pleased to disunite their enemies and attack them one by one. To this con- 
nexion also it is to 15c ascribed, that a third of the^Mahratta nation should 
have been left to this day under the ddhiinion m the Mdghls. 

fiallajee Wisswanaut, dying 17^0, .was succeeded by his son Bajee Rao 
Belall. This chief, who ag|)ears to have been a man of activity and abilities, 
took full advantage df the weakness, the distraction, and the mutual jealousy 
and treachery of the Moguls. IIe%\crran all Malwa;* &nd had entirely re*- 
diiced it some tithe about the year 1735; wlj^ the trd^s of the Sennputlee, 
another great general of Sahoo R^a, had made siiiiil^ progress in Guzerat. 
The rivalry of these generals raiiewtL! the domestic di^rirtions of the Mah- 
rattas ; but Bajee ^iao finally overcame the Senaputtec, as ]^ana Sahib subse- 
quently did his powerful servant the Guicowj^r in 1750, when be compelled 
the latter to submit implicitly to his authc^fity, and to make over half of 
'Guzerat to his officers. Wajec Rnd^ied in 17^1, and was ^Aicceeded by his 
son Ballqjee Rao, commonly called Nana Sahib. ^ 

This prince was the first of the Pcishwas who openly exercised the sove^ 
reign authority on the Raja’s behalf. His two predecessors had always 
affected to net under the orders df that prince, but ‘"Raja Sahoo dying in 
1740, it was alleged by the Feishwa that he had formally invested him with 
the sovereignty 4)f his dominions, on condition of bis keqping up the name of 
the Raja’s descendants, I may here remark, that it appears more than 
doubtful whether the Rajas of Sattara ever pretended to possess absolute 
sovereignty, or tc^iold tifeir territories otherwise than as vassals either of 
Beejapoor o]| Delhi. Nana Sahilfwas an inactive prince, and intrusted his 
internal government to his cousin Saddashew Rao Bjiow, apd the command 
of his armies to his broker RagoonaA Rao, the father of the late Peishwa. 
A temporary exchange ot these functions occasioned the defeat and fall of 
the Bhow at Paniput, and the death ofdBallajee, who never recovered the 
shock. ' ‘ * 

The government then fell into the hands of^ Ragoonath Rao, who detained 
Mbdhoo Rao, the son of NaAalSahib, in" a state oft tutelage aud dependence, 
but who was not long able to resist the talents and energy which that prince 
early displayed. Madhoo Rao then took the reins into his own hands, im-* 
prisoned Ragooneth, and reigned for eleven years. Though at least equal to 
his predecessor as a general, Madhoo Rao’s clnef praise arises from his civil 
government. He was the first who introduced order into the internal adminia- 
tration, and who shewed a sincere desirh to protect his subjects from military 
violence, and to establish something like a regular dispensation of justice* 

Hia death, which happened in 177^, was soon followed by tbe murder of 

his 
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kuivotiber Narmin the iiaaipatioa RagoonatJi Rao, and a long atrqgn^ 
io which the English were unsuccessful supporters of the claims of that usurper; 
During this disturbed period, and the thirteen years of comparative tranquillity 
which followed, Nana Fumavees acted as regent in the name of the infant Son 
of the murdered Narrain Rao. The territories in the Deccan were quiet, and 
were governed in a spirit of peace and moderation, which aided the former 
measures of Madhoo Rao in softening the predatory habits of the Mahrattas ; 
but at the same time the great chiefs of Hindostan began to appear rather as 
allies than as servants ; i^d although the connexion of the Mahrattas as a 
confederacy was probably at its greatest height nt this period, yet the seeds of 
dissolution which were inherent in the nature of i^ began evidently to dieplay 
themselves. A short^iCw of^the qipmbers of ibis confederacy will show the 
loose ties by whieh the whole held. 

The state of Tanjore was scarcely ever even in alRhnce with Sattara; that 
founded by Morar Rao Gorepara, in the no^ of Mysore, wan hi nearly the 
same situation, and that of (^olapore' never joined it in any war. The con- 
federates must therefore be the Raja of Bcrar, the Guicowar, Scindia, 
Holkar, the Powars, and the chiefS^ of Jhansf' and Sagur. The first of these 
powers was closely united in interest with Poon^ and had no points of dis- 
agreement ; yet it Was frequently at war* with the' Poona state, and seemed 
to have been almost as much ^nnccted with the Nizm as with it. The 
Guicowar was oppressed and subdued, a 'Vassal rather than a confederate. He 
joined the first power that appeared ^iqf0 the Mahfattas in his part of 
India, and has tulhered to his atliance to the last. The other chiefs were 
subjects and servants of the Peishwa, and were themselves born and bred in 
the heart of the Mahratta country, as were the whole of their national troops, 
not one of whogn to this day, perhaps, ‘was born their foreign conquests.* 
Besides tlie ties of kindred, language and country, which in nt||pt nations keep 
up a connexion for ages, the Mahrattas had a strong interest in opposing their 
common enemies ; yet there is perhaps no instance' in which they were all 
engaged on one side irf a war, and it is surprising that states so circumstanced 
should be unable to keep up a closer alliance for a period little exceeding the 
natural life of man. These facts do not, however, shew tbgt there is not at 
this moment a confederacy cemented by the comraoia country, common 
interests, and common enmity to their conquerors ; bub that thei;e is nothing 
particularly durable in the connexion to prevent its dissolving dt no distant 
period. ^ ^ 

At the death of Madhoo Rao Narrain in I 7 IIR 9 the whole of the great 
Mahratta chiefs, the Raja of Behar, Seindis^' Holkar, and the Jagheerdars of 
the Deccan, appeared at Poona for the last time vassals of the empire. 
The power and weight of the minister was insufficient to control this tumul- 
tuous assembly, and a scene of^fac^ipns, violence and intrigue ensued, at 
the conclusion of which ^ajee Rao, the rightful heir, but the representative 
of the unpopular and preserved house of%agoonfdh JRao, was elevated to 
the musnud by the military power of Scindia. He however was for some time 
little more than a pageant in the bands of that prince, and it seemed probable 
that Scindia would soon imitate the example of the Pcishwa’s ancestoinq end 
reduce his nominal master to the condition of the Raja 6f Sattara. It was 
perhaps the dread of the interference of .the Brrtish which prevented this 
change of dynasty, and at the end of^a few years the increasing disorders in 
Scindia’s own possessions obliged him to quit his hold <m the ^dabwa, and to 
withdraw to Hindoostan. Bajee Rao, now left alone» bad odthsr ability nor 

i L 2 inclination 
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inclination to put himself at the head of his turbulent chieft and mutinous 
army; he remained quiet in Poona, while every Jagheerdar assumed indepen- 
dence^ and the country was overrqn by banditti, formed from the soldiery that 
wefe no longer employed in the armies, to within a few miles of the capital. 
At length his Highness was expelled by Ilolkar. tic returned supported by a 
British force, and from that time "began a new order of things, which existed 
at the time of our conquest. 

Instead of the extensive, but^oose confederacy, of which the Peishwa was 
head, wliich was in a constant state of foreign waj^ and internal disorder, and 
which could only be held together by constant vigilance and activity, as well as 
concession and management, the Peishvta was now to possess in peace a small 
compact territory, and as this had formerly partaken of the loose government 
of the general mass, it became the Peishwa’s object to consolidate his power, 
and establish it on simh 'a footing as would allow of his governing with as 
much ease as other eastern princes. ^ 

Some progress had been made towards the state of things during the 
governiiKa)t.s of Madhoo lluo and Nana Fiirnavces ; and Bajcc Rao himself, 
from temper as much as from policy, had already adopted the course most suited 
to his situation. The head of an unpopular party, and educated in a prison, 
he had little sympathy with the bulk of his nation, and little desire for any 
enterprize in which he might require their assistance. His only wish was to 
gratify his love of power and of revenge, without endangering his safety or 
disturbing his case; he had thei^fore begun his administration by plundering 
all the ministers connected with ms enemy. Nana Furnavees had seized on the 
jaghcers of his principal opponents. When the treaty of Bassein (1803) re- 
lieved him from all apprehension of resistance, he gave a loose to his desire 
for depressing the great and degrading his enemies. 

Almost all jjioso who had been connected with the government of bis 
predecessors were discarded; the great Sirdars who held lands were either dis- 
possessed or kept at u distance, and obliged to yield implicit obedience to bis 
will. No attempt was made to restore the old army ; the chiefs who had 
commanded it were left in want ; the court was almost entirely composed of 
new men, and tl|p few troops that were retained were commanded by upstarts 
and paid from the toeasury. 

A severe famine that followed Bajee Rao*s restoration, prevented the na- 
tural effect bf his reduction of the military force; many men perished and 
more horses, and the vacancies occasioned by the deaths of the owners of 
land afforded a provision for many, who had till then maintained themselves 
by the profession of arms. Many more w'cnt to the camp of Scindia, who was 
then exchanging his Mussulman retainers fur Muhrattas : others found employ- 
ment with liolkar and the Raja of Berar; and many probably joined the 
hordes of Pindarrics which tegan about this time to be conspicuous. 


[To be ooncMed nevl 
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TESTIMONIES OF THE ANCIENTS REGARDING THE SUTTEB 

CUSTOJf, 

To Ihe Editor of tite Asiatic Journal, 

Sin: As the self-immolation of HindocT widows is a subject whieh now 
engages public attention, and will soon be brought under the notice of Parlia- 
ment, perhaps it may not be unacceptable to you and your readers to be 
furnished with the testimonies regarding the custom to be found in the ancient 
Greek and Roman authors, which I accumulated in the course of an investi- 
gation into the origin of this barbarous practice. Besides gratifying curiosity, 
the extracts must convince us of the great antiquity of the practice, and will 
afford perhaps the best guide we can expect to obtain of the real motive 
which led to its institution, — a fact of no small importance to ascertain when 
we are endeavouring to put it down, not by coercive means, but by the gentle 
expedients of argument and persuasion. 

Ancient authors report a number of facts which prove that the practice of 
self-immolation on a funeral pile was by no means jLiucoiiimon. Casaubon, in 
his AnimadversioTws in Athcn(eum,* enumerates a multitude of examples of this 
species of voluntary sacrifice, from Sardanapalus to more recent cases; and 
the authorities quoted in the notc,f refer to others, in India as well as else- 
where. 

The father of profane history, Herodotus, spCaks of a custom amongst the 
ancient Thracians which nearly resembles uie Hindoo ceremony ; and from 
the allusion to India in the outset of his account, I cannot help surmhing that 
it refers to an Indian, not a Thracian tribe, lie says that the Thracians, after 
the Indians, are the most considerable nation; be then states that those 
Thracians, who are situated beyond the people of Crestona, have this custom : 

Each has several wives. When the husband dies, a great contest arises 
amongst them, together with a violent stir upon the subject amongst the 
deceased’s friends, as to which of the wives was most beloved by him. She 
who is adjudged to have enjoyed this honour, is adorned by the men and 
women, and sacrificed by her nearest relation on the tomb of her husband, 
with whom she is then buried ; the other wives considering tins as a great mis- 
fortune to them, for they hold it to be the highest disgrace to survive.’’^: 

Pomponius Mela § gives a similar account of the Thracian custom, probably 
from Herodotus : and there is a passage in the fragments left by Stephanus By- 
zantinus, which refers to a law amongst the Gets , — to rnif yvpouMt 

— for sacrificing the wife on the husband’s tomb. 

Taking the Greek and Roman writers, who expressly mention the Hindoo 
custom, in the order of their respective dates, we must begin with Cicero, 
who refers to it, as well as to the voluntary cremsftion of the Brahmins, in the 
following terms : II 

Whut barbarisp can be greater or more brutal than India, whore those who 

arc esteemed wise men pass their lives in nakedP^ss, and eiftdure Caucasian snows and 
severest frosts without complaint ? Nay, when they throw themselves into (he fire they 
burn without a groan. The women, too, when Ibeir liusbands die, contend amongst 
eacli other which was the most beloved (for a plurality of wives is allowed in India); 
and she who triumphs, oveijoyed, proceeds, attended by her friends, to place bet self 

, along 

* Deipnntoph, lib, aL" e. 7» 

t Plut. in Ales. Strabo, Ub xv. ^lUn. Far. Hist, 06. v. c. vL CIc. de Dib, e, 23. VsL Msz. tfb. L 
Porphyry, /(&. iv, &c. du;. x Terps* c. 5, f 'Lib. U. c. 2. I Tusc, Qamst, 1. v. c. 27. 
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along with her husband’s body, upon the funeral pile ; whilst they * who are unsuc- 
cessful depart in sorrow, 

The next author is Diodorus Sifplus, who gives the fiillest and most in- 
terAting account of the nature dnd origin of the custom. He speaks of 
it in two places. In the first f he is relating an expedition of Alexander 
ageinstthe Adrastas, a people situHted, according to Arrian, on the Hydraostes, 
or Rauwee, one of the rivers of the Punjaub. From thence they readied the 
region of the Cathaysjj: who also appear to have inhabited the Punjaub. 
•* Amongst this people,** the historian observes, “ there was a law that 
married women should be burned with their deceased husbands. This institu-- 
tion took its rise amongst these barbarians from the crime of one wife, who 
destroyed her husband by poison.** This expedition took place in the second 
year of the 103d Olympiad, or B. C. 327. The following is the other account 
given by Diodorus, of the ceremony, which he characterizes as an unheard-of 
brim^ and abhorrent from Grecian laws and customs.**^ 

Cetcus, the leader of those (troops) which came from India, having fallen bravely 
fighting in battle, left in the camp two wives, wlio had been the companions of his 
military expedition ; one of them had been but recently espoused (niya/Mv), the other 
liad entered the marriage-state (^umxy,c‘ao‘ee) some years befoie. Both loved their hus- 
band with extreme affection. According to the ancient law of the Indians, men and 
virgins, who directed Uicir thdu|mts towards marriage, contracted that relation, not by 
the judgment of parents, blitemy mutual consent ; and whereas in early thnes, in 
marriages between young pet^le, it happened tliat false opinions were formed of 
each other, and repentance soon after appealed, many wives became thereby corrupted, 
and followed other men. In tlio end, not being able to accomplish their objects by 
honest means, they took off* their husbands by poison. For sucli a purpose, this 
country affords not a few means, as it produces many and various plants || of deadly 
qualities, some of which, sliglitly mingled in food or drink, occasion speedy death. 
This wicked practice increasing, and many falling victims to it, and the punishment of 
tlio guilty not serving to deter others from the commission of this crime, a law was 
passed tliat wives should be burned with tlieir deceased husbands, except such as were 
pregnant, or who bad children ; and that any individual who refused to comply with 
this law, should be compelled to remain a w idow, and be for ever excluded from all 
riglits and privileges whatsoever, as guilty of impiety. Tliis measure being adopted, 
it followed that the abominable disposition to which the wives were addicted was con- 
verted into an opposite feeling. For, in order to avoid that climax of disgrace, eveiy 
wife lieing obliged to die, they not only took all possible care of their husband's safety 
(which indeed concerned their own), but emulated each other in promoting bis glory 
and renown. Such was the result of this law on the present occasion. Although the 
law required that one wife only should be burned with the body, yet both the wives of 
Ceteus approached bis bier, desirous of sacrificing themselves as a tribute to his superior 
virtue. The matter became a question of dispute before the chiefs. The younger wife 
alleged tliat tlie other was pregnant, and therefore was prohibited from burning bylaw. 
Tlic elder maintained that, out of regard to her seniority, she ought to have the privilege 
of burning ; since in other things, the elder wives had more claim to honour and re- 
verence than die younger. The chiefs, however, finding from the testimony of those who 
were skilled in tlie obstetric science, that the elder wif^ was really pregnant, decided in 
favour of the younger. W^hereat she who had lost her cause departed weeping, rending 

the 

* According to the judicious, and indeed hldlfpcniable, reading of Bentley. f Lib. xvil. e. 91. 

t The critics prefer Keefiatatvy here, to which u the reading of all the copies. The foiBBar 

agrcoi with the text of o« her authors. The name refers probaVIy to the Cshatriyas, or RiOpoots. 

8 Lift. xix. ec. 32, 33. 

' for such purposes, and It b to be feared b sometimes io employed at the 

present day. 3e6 Dr. Fleming's Catalq^e of Indian Plants. 4»» Res. 
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the Tell which covered her head, and tearing her faialv, aa^if som^ great calamity had 
been communicated to her. other, rejoicing at h|W 8ucee«B, proceeded to the 
fooeral pile, crowned by tlie females of her houaehold with mitres She was 

decked with other ornaments, as if for a nitfAal festival, and was attended by her 
relations ehaunting a song in praise of her virtue. As soon as she readied 
the pile, she took the ornaments from her parson, and distributed them amongst 
her attendants and friends, as memorials^ one would say, of her aflection. The orm^^ 
ments consisted of a multitude of rings upon her fingers, set with preci^j^s stones of 
various colours. Upon her head was no small number of stars of gold, discriminated 
by means of stones of all kinds. About her neck Were many gems, some small, and 
the rest gradually increasing to a larger sise. At length, having embraced her family, 
she was placed upon the pile by her brotlier, and to tlie great astonishment of the 
people, who assembled to witness the ceremony, she terminated thus heroically her life. 
Before the pile was lighted, the whole army, in military array, marched^4brec times 
round it* 'fhe widow bending towards her husbaiurs body, uttered no ptilillanimouls 
cry when the fiames began to roar ; which excited towards her the pity of sofiie of the 
spectators, whilst others extolled her resolution. Tlierc were not wanting, however, 
individuals amdngst the Greeks, who condemned this custom as cruel and inhuman. 

The date of this occurrence is the first year of the 106th Olympiad, or 
B.C. 314. We have, therefore, in these two instances, demonstrative evidence 
of the prevalence, and even antiquity, of the si^tee ceremony in India, more 
than 2,150 years ago. * 

The next author in rotation is Strabo, wh<(‘^'^erB to it incidentally, in 
speaking of the people of India, in these terms :f ^ 

It is related, moreover, of the inhabitants of Cathay that raai^^d wife 

select caA other by mutual choice. Also that wives burn with their deceased husbands, 
from this cause, namely, that the former, in early times, falling in love with younger 
men, withdrew from their husbands, or took them off by poison. Wherefore, to put a 
stop to these poisonings, this law was passed . but neither the law nor tlie custom 
appears to me very probable (av tr.Savvg), 

I may here properly interpose a remark, that it is somewhat extraordinary 
that neither Arrian, Quintus Curtius, nor Pliny, gives any account of the 
suttee rite, although the latter is copious and absurd enough in his details of 
Indian matters. Arrian, indeed, who took his facts chiefly from Megasthenes^ 
the contemporary of Alexander, tells us X that it was not his object to des- 
cribe exactly the laws and institutions of the Indians, but' the historical events 
of Alexander’s expedition. Quintus Curtins § reports the practice of voluntary 
cremation amongst the Indian philosophers ; and iGlian || gives a particular 
account of the self-immolation of a Brahmin named Calanus^ in the presence 
of Alexander and his army; but neither alludes to widow-burnings. 

The poet Propertius celebrates this act of devotion, on the part of Indiatr 
females, in the following elegant verses :1 — 

Felix Em lexfuneru una maritu, 

Quos Aarwra suis rubra colorat equiih , 

^^amqw vJbi mortifero jada esl fax tUHma keto, 

VxorumposUis slot jria turba cemh •. 

Et certamen kabeni leti, quee vUia sequaiur 
Coff^ugium : pudorest, non mori, 

Gaudeni •• victriees, H Jlamm^lieeioraprabeni, 

Imponuntque wit ora perutta viHs. 

^ . : / Jn 

* ThbwuaGraekeHitoak See Horn. B. 13. Vligil. A. si. 16B* f xv. 

^ LUh'tllLe, 17. . f lleRek0etr..4A»./i6.vlU.e.is, I Var. Hlet. »S. v. c. vi. 

II Z.;».ilLBkxLEABiiiiiiamLm.xllhES.Vtdp. Somt nad dnlent. 
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In plftin proae : Efi$tern liusbancis are favoured by this funeral law ; that when Uiey 
diet ^ the torch is applied to the fata! pile, theh^jipfiveet who stand around It with 
diihevelled liairt maintain a deadly coj^test for the honour of accompanying dieir bus- 
liand ! 'for it is a disgrace not to die with him. Tlie exulting victor courts the devouring 
flninev, and expires with her burning cheek upon her husband’s cotpsc. 

Valerius Maximus is the next author. In speaking of the resolution of 
certain nations, he says — 

Dut wherefore should I praise ipen as bravest in this sort of courage? The wives of 
the Ttidiaiis arc commemorated, who, when several are roariiedto one man, according to 
tlie custom of the country, upon their husband’s death dispute and contend with each 
other which loved him best. The victor, exulting with delight, and led by her fi lends 
displaying cheerful countenances, throws herself into the flames of her Inislmnd, and 
is joyfully consumed with liiin. Tlie unsuccessful candidates live oppresstd with grief 
and sorrotJii The boldness of the Chnhriaiis the constancy of the Celtibcrians, the 
resolute wisdom of the Thracians, and the crafly prudence of the Lycians in despising 
sorrow, arc not comparable to this Indian sacrifice, wherein tlie pious wife ascends the 
pile in the face of instant death, as if it were a nuptial couch. 

Solinus, 0 writer of uncertain date, supposed to be of the third century, 
who professes to take his facts from Megasthcncs, whose history was extant 
in his time, says f (so far sts his meaning is intelligible), as follows : 

' Jt0 

Among tlicse people (tlie Indians) several wives marry one man, and in the event of 
his death, they plead 'before grave judges their merit in respect to him, and she who 
surcecds in obtaining tlieir judgment, gains the privilege of ascending the pile of her 
hiishand, and sacrificing herself to his manes, the otliei wives live in obscurity. 

Stobacus, a Greek Heathen writer, whose date is A. B. 405, anc^who is 
valued for his faith fid transcripts from more ancient authors, has the following 
passage respecting the suttce-practice ; j:— 

’flic Indians, when they die, are burnt with one of their wives whom they love 
most. A great contention takes place between the women on tliis account, and the 
friends qf each incite her to gain this distinction. 

The Inst writer I shall quote is Servius, the commentator on Virgil, about 
tho same date os Stobmus, who refers to the practice in one of his anno- 
tations i§ 

It was a custom amongst the ancients, as at present in India, that when a king died, 
die most prixed of hiS horses or slaves, ond the most beloved of his wives, were bumod 
with his body. Amongst the latter there was a great contention for this honpur. 

The preceding arc all the pa.ssagcs which I have been able to find respecting 
the suttee ceremony in the Greek and Roman writers. I have a large col- 
lection of extracts from travellers and more recent authorities ; but with these 
I will not trouble ybu. 

I am, &c. 

T. 

« lib. 0 . vl. 14. 

f Fotjfkut. c. SalmasluB, FKa. Exm-c. r. b p. 00. The voluminous comments with ^kh Sal- 

maslus has smothered this author do not always elucidate his meaning. In this passi^, by nadhig aad 
supporting areen<hit Instead of aacendU, and in nota, instead of ignota, he totally lubvots the $ 
t De btpulto, Serm. W. J Ad ^n. Hb. v, 11. . 
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PROBABLE DISCO'I^Y OF THE FAIH OF LA PEROUaS. 

A TiBT interesting feet bes been annouAced et Calcutta, namely, the dm> 
coveiy of some vcBtiges of the celebrated French ' Gircumnavigator» tia 
Pcrouae^ respecting whose fate« subsequently to his departure IVom New 
South WaleSg no particulars have hitherto been learne^ notwithstanding the 
diligent inquiries set on foot by his own government,* and by navigators of 
Other nations. The last newspapers from Calcutta teem with this subject, and 
from their several statements we extract the following details. 

On the 4th September last the Chilian vessel SL Patrick^ commanded by 
Peter Dillon, a native of Ireland, arrived at Calcutta, originally from Val- 
paraiso. Capt. Dillon immediately made public the curious fact, that he bad 
obtained, at one of the islands in the South Pacific Ocean, sevij^al articles 
which had evidently belonged to La Peroiise or his companions, and that 
there wqs reason to believe that some of those unfortunate men were now 
alive and residing on the Malico Islands, part of the group called the New 
Hebrides. 

The communication was of such importance that the government seems 
to have promptly taken up the matter, and Capt. Dillon accordingly laid before 
it a memorial, from which we extract the following particulars : — 

It appears that in September 1813, when Capt. Dillon was an ofheer in the 
Bengal Hunter ^ he visited the isles called Fecjee, forming part of the Friendly 
Islands, on a voyage from Calcutta to New South Wales and Canton. Several 
Europeans were then living on these islands; but in an affray with the natives, all 
the for^ners on shore were killed except Mr. Dillon, a native of Prussia, and 
an Englishman belonging to the Hunter, The Prussian (who had been a 
resident amongst the Feejees) and a lascar, who had married a Fcqee woman, 
took refuge on board the Hunter^ and begged of the captain to land them at 
the first place he touched at on his route to Canton. This proved to be the 
island called Harwell Island in the charts, but by the natives Tucopia^ in lat. 

15' S., long. 169^ £. The lascar and his wife were accordingly put ashore 
and left on this isj^d. 

On the 13th May 1826, Capt. Dillon, then in command of his own ship, 
the St, Patrick^ bound from Valparaiso to Pondicherry, came in sight of Tu- 
Gopia, ,and hove to, in order to ascertain whether the persons left there iis 
1813 were alive. Shortly after, two canoes put off and came alongside tha 
SL Patrick^ in one of which was the lascar, and in the othcr^Martin Buchert, 
the Prussian, both in perfect health. IVe now quote Capt. Dillon’s owa 
expressions* The lascar had an old silver sword-guard, which he sold for a 
few fishing books to some of my people. I inquired of th||, Prussian where, it 
had come from : he told me, that on his first arrival on the island, he ill 
possession of the natives this sword-guard, several chain-plates belonging $0 a 
ship, also a number of iron bolts, five axes^ the httidle of a silver fork, a few 
knives, .IM-cupi^ glass beads and bottles, one silv^ spoop with a crest /ind 
cipher, and a sword, all of French manufoctoi||^ He fortber stated, that af 
soon as he became sufficiently .acquainted the language, be asked the 
natives how they obtained those krtieles, a8'l|w>aid that the Hunter was the 

3 Tlw Nttkell AamUypuwd « tlwMi S||iOti»W ^l^sct sr 

poMVn to iii|ta^1i^uirl« .vwpedte|g Pwoubb and the oews of the JatreUbe,, 

iiidamnay anpeiio««eiofh<ml4|SIMaHlrtaoel1^ ew 

tlwkiiOWw4lis iB |> y d l w lrf todBapatdiaa« 

. Jbneik Jeum, Vdl ^XIII. No. 137. 4 M 
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first ihip they ever had any coromamcation with. They replie4» that abput 
two days* Mil in their canoes to leewarc}, there j^BS a )a^ i;roi|ip of islands, 
under the general name Malicolo, to which they were frequently in the habit 
of making voyages, and that they obtained these articles from the inhabitants 
of the Malicolo Islands, who had a number of similar articles in their pos- 
session. Upon examining the sword-guard minutely, I discovered, or. think 
I discovered, the initials of Perouse stamped on it, which excited my su^i- 
picion, and made me more exact in my inquiries. I then, by means of Buchert 
and the lascar, questioned fiome of the Ulanders respecting the way in which 
their neighbours procured the silver and iron articles. They then told me tliat 
the natives of Malicolo stated, that many years ago, two large ships arrived at 
their island : one anchored at the island of Whanoo, and the other at the island 
of Paiow, a little distance from each other. Some time after they anchored, 
and before they had any communication with the natives, a heavy gale arose, 
and both vessels were driven ashore. The ship that was anchored o£f Whanoo 
grounded upon the rocks. The natives came in crowds to the sea-side, armed 
with clubs, spears, and bows and arrows, and shot some arrows into the ship ; 
the crew, in return, fired the guns and some musketry on them, and killed 
several. The vessel continuing to bent violent!)' against the rocks, shortly 
went to pieces : some of the crew took to their boats, but were driven on 
shore, where they were to a man murdered, on landing, by the infuriated 
natives ; others threw themselves into the sea, but if they reached the land it 
was Q|dy to share the fate of their wretched comrades, so that not a single 
soul escaped out of this vessel. The shii) which grounded on Paiow was 
driven on a sandy beach, and the natives came down and also s^t their 
arrows into her : but the crew prudently did not resent the aggression, but 
held up axes, beads, and other toys, as peace offerings ,* upon which the 
assailants desisted from hostilities. As soon as the wind moderated, an aged 
chief put off in a canoe to the ship : he was received with caresses, and presents 
were offered him, which he accepted. He went on shore, pacified his country- 
men, and assured them that the people in the ship were good and friendlly 
men : upon which several of the natives came on board, and were all presented 
with toys ; tfiey soon supplied the crew with yams, fowls, bananas, 4:oco-niitB, 
bogs, &c., and confidence was established between them. The crew of the 
vesael were obliged to abandon her, and went on shore, bringing with them a 
great part of their stores. They remained for some time, and built a small 
temel from the wreck of the large one. As soon as the small craft was ready 
to sail, as man)i»as could conveniently get room embarked, being plentifully 
supplied with freak provisions by the islanders. Several of their shipmates 
Were left behind, and the commander promised to return speedily with pre- 
sents for the natives, and to bring off the remainder of his crew ; but she was 
never heard of afterwards by the islanders. Those who remained of the 
Mw distributed themselves among various chiefs, with whom they t^dint 
iMU death. There had been left^veral muskets aqd some gunpowder by 
thehr comrades, and by means of these they were of great service to thdr 
friends is battle against the nm^^bouring iblanders.** 

To this statement of the Mfnders the following confirmatory facts are 
n4^d Capt. IKlIon spoke wiih some of the <|mple who manned the canoe 
^ich made the last voyage to Malicolo, who s^ that there were abundance of 
iron materials from the Wrecks still remaking'* on the islands ; and Copt, D.. 
j^ur^ the sword-guard referred to, as wsU ns some gbum^eo^, and^a sUvot^ 
nag which had been inade by Bncbert from a spoon brm^fromlhfiWfedM. 

« ^ ^ -The 
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The' M ffone deee oMwIee to Midl^o e^th ilhe Tuco|toii, endte 
ymitieety dfirined (Copit/DVon states) that lie had eeeit and conviersed with 
two of the Europeabs on Patow, who spoke the language of the islanderi. 

^ They were old men, he said, and told hint that they had been wrecked 
several years ago in one of the ships; the remnants they shewed him. They 
told him also, that no ship had touched at the islands since they had been on 
them ; that most of their comrades were dead, but Ijhey had been so much 
scattered among the various islands, that they could not tell precisely how 
many of them were alive at tiie time.” The lascar added that they were 
IVenchinen. 

Capt. Dillon, upon learning these facts, determined to proceed to the Mali'* 
colos, and endeavoured, though in vain, to prevail upon the lascar to ac^ 
company him. Buchert, however agreed to go, and also a native of Tucopia. 
Upon making the islands, the provisions on board the St. Patrick were nearly 
exhausted, and the vessel had become leaky, owing to which cause, and to the 
remonstrances of a person on board who was interested in the cargo, Capt. D. 
was constrained to abandon his interesting object ut the very moment it was 
within his reach, and took advantage of a favourable breeze to proceed to 
Calcutta, which he reached with some difficulty. 

He brought with him Buchert, who is a valuable evidence to the accuracy 
of his statement, and the articles he procured at Tucopia. The sword-guard, 
which was closely examined at Calcutta, is described as follows -It is of 
silver, old fashioned, diamond cut, and ornamented with cordons upon the 
margin. A French artist recognized it, from its peculiar workmanship, ns one 
of thf articles executed in a manufactory at Versailles about forty years ago, 
and conjectured that it might have been a present from Louis XVL Upon the 
upper surface of the guard, within a small space, about a quarter of an inch 
square, very delicately and beautifully executed, is discovered a cipher quite 
distinct, in which, by the help of a clear magnifier, may be discerned J. F. G« 
La Perouse.* The capital letters arc very plain, and the others are easily* 
traceable from their combinations. Impressed upon the opposite half of ^the 
guard, appears a capital P. surmounted with n coronet ornamented with the 
Jlcur de lit. At the upper portion of the guard, immediately above the 
opening intended for the admission of the blade, is perceived a cross between 
the letters F. M. F., surmounted by the remains of the masonic emblems, 
the square. And compasses. It is conjectured that, this mark indicates* the 
unfortunate navigator to have belonged to that fraternity, the letters forming 
the initials of Franc Mapon Frere. Upon the inferior surface of the guard is 
also perceptible a small anchor, which is however very minute, and not alto* 
getber distinct. Tins relic was worn round the neck of a Tucopian as an 
ornament I ' ‘ 

In consequence of some observations made, by a writer in a Calcuttft|»aper, 
upon the statement of Capt. Dillon, the latter ^published a letter, contaiidng a 
variety of observations calculated to shw theprobidiiUty of the Maiicokis being 
the scene where the Bouttcle and the Astrolabe were wrecked. The Malicoloa 
of Cook, ha says, are not the same as those of the Tucopians ; thefonw^ are 
described as distant by tbe c^rts from ^^opia 1^0 miles, wheieas th^ Mali* 
eolos of the Tucot>ians 155, mfiitf tbdr island. The Vnianoo 

.t' " and 
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and Paum of the Tncopians are ^the^Oory ludd JSdtgeooeihe htoda of Ih# 
chartf. He a^ds the following observatioiis 3—" will be recoUeeted that La 
Pero^se lost at Port de Fran 9 ai 8 ,oii the N« W. coast of America, in the early 
part of his voyogc, three [twoj'bpats and boats’ crews, which were upset in m 
serf on crossing a bar; amongst the unfortunate sufferers bis nephew paid 
the debt of nature ; hi also lost de Langle and several officers at the 
Navigator’s Islands ; therefore, at t1^ period, he must have been rather short 
of officers, and it is most probable that those who had escaped from the fngate 
wrecked at Paiow, embarked in the small vessel built there. It would then be 
very unlikely that the sailors left behind, who knew nothing of navigation, 
could possibly attempt a voyage to Port Jackson in a Malicolo canoe. Another 
thing is, the natives of the South Sea Islands, whenever they get a European 
among them possessed of a musket and gunpowder, will never allow him to 
depart from their islands, he being a terror to their enemies. 1 have known 
numerous instances of this nature to occur on various islands in the Pacific. 
We have no account on record of any two large ships being lost at the same 
time, unless it were those under the command of La Perouse. Do not tha 
Tucopians, Martin Buchert, and the lascar, account ibr it in the most satis* 
factory manner possible ? Can it be for a moment supposed 4bat the lascar, 
Martin Buchert, and the innocent and unoffending Tucopians, without any 
interested view or motives, would attempt to establish such a story ? More* 
over, the lascar informed me that one of the Frenchmen living on Paiow was 
the armourer of the ship wrecked upon that island, and that there were eight 
brass cannon and two anchors lying on the beach at Paiow, nearly covered over 
with sand. It is not out of a Port Jackson sandal-wood craft those brast guns 
could be procured, neither could it be one of that class of vessels that could 
account for the number of skulls which are now in the spirit housed at 
Whanoo.” Capt. Dillon concludes his letter with expressing his confident 
belief that the unfortunate French navigator terminated his career either at 
Paiow or Whanoo. 

Before we state the d priori arguments offered in the Calcutta papers to 
support the probability of this conjecture, so strongly recommended by the 
facts alleged by Capt. Dillon, it is desirable to furnish the reader with a brief 
outline of the proceedings of La Perouse up to the time of his arrival at 
Botany Bay, which is taken from the preface to the work published at the 
expense of the French Government.f 

The expedition, consisting of two frigates, the Bowsole and the Astrolabe^ 
the former commanded by dc la Perouse, the latter by de Langle, sailed from 
Brest in the month of August 1785- The plan of the expedition was drawn 
up by the king himself. The vessels touched at Madeira and Teneriffb, and 
arrived on the coast of Brazil in November of the same year. From thence 
they proceeded round Cape Horn into the South Sea, and anchored in the 
Bay of Concepcion, on the Chili Coast, in February 1786. They proceeded 
thence to Easter Island, qt Davis’s And, which they reached in April, and 
from thence steered directly to the Sandwich Islands. The expedition then^ 
eailcd to explore the coast of North America. In Juue the vess^s aochdred 

at 

Uuodmof theHirrftai^aieatnindyiiinMqri^ They occmIob^ betray daioitlncwdHilelgBq^ 

In copying an article respecting Perouse which appean in the &vsmiiieiie Gassde (and to which wo ^ 
ahall hereafter refir). wherein » New Hebrides** is by a typogtaphlcd enor printed •• Neur BMwtoib* 
riiroughout the article, the Hvtvkmm servUely edicts thJa glaring alitekn. ^ ^ 

• This la a building appropriated to the disembodied spirits qf deceased penone iw j ipoieii Ip saillo, 
tbcriN ■' *fi 
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at «M« RraDtal^ in ktu mW Ni» iiften'llia*fK>all-%«n wreckad, fo^yeit: 
aUiKicHi is Mde'by €ftpt.l9dloii. M. de Is Feroiise subssqueiitlj proceeded 
southward, to California, and in September he cast anchor in Monterrej Bay,^ 
on the coast of New Albion, whence he stood across the Pacific, and arriv^ 
in. the roads of Macao in January 1787* In February he reached Manilla, 
which faei]oitted in April for the Japan ^islands. Passing the strdts between 
Corea and Japan, and the coast of Chhiesd Tartary, which was seen in let* 
he anchored in a bay of the island Saghalien, or Tchoka, and thence 
proceeded still further to the northward, Up the channel between ^at islaoA 
and the continent, as far as lat. 51° fiiV. He then returned, and reached the 
southern extremity of Saghalien in August. He passed the strait which 
divides this island from Jesso, which has since been named Perouse Strait, find 
entering the North Pacific, anchored in the harbour of St. Peter and St« 
Paul, on the isthmus of Kamchatka, in September. Here the ships were 
refitted, and thence proceeded to Navigator’s Islands, which they reached in 
December, and anchored in the bay of Maoune. Here M. de Langle, M. de 
Lamanon the naturalist, and ten men of the Astrolabe, lost their lives in a 
conflict with the natives, ^rom this place Pcrousc proceeded to New Hol- 
land, and arrived^ at Botany Bay in January 1788. Here he built twp long 
boats to replace those he had lost, and quitted the Day on March 10th. 
Nothing has been known respecting his later proceedings, except what is stated 
in a letter, the last received from him, dated 7th February 1788, whilst' at 
Botany Bay, wherein he says : ** I shall bear up again for the Friendly Isles, 
and shall fulfil most strictly all my instructions respecting the southern portion 
of NewXIaledonia, the Isle Santa Cruz of Mendana, the southern coast of 
the Arsacides of Surville, and the Louisiade of Bougainville, attempting to 
determine whether the last is separated from, or part of. New Guinea. I shall 
proceed about the end of July, between New Guinea and New Holland, by a 
different passage from that of the Endeavour, if any such exist. During 
September and* October I shall explore the Gulf of Carpentaria, and the 
eastern coast of New Holland to Van Diemen’s Land, but only so far as to 
enable me to return to the northward in time to reach the Isle of France by 
the beginning of December 1788.” 

There can be no doubt that the French navigator, {herefore, shaped his 
course, in the first instance, to the north, although, as he was detained so 
long at Botany Bay, it is possible he might have thought it unnecessary to 
return to the “ Friendly Isles,” having sufficiently explored them on his 
previous visit. As it is probable that something would have been heard of 
him if he bad ever returned to the eastern coast of New Holland, it seems equally 
so that it was in the early part of his course he was lost. The navigation to 
the Friendly Isles was through an open sea ; but when it deflected westward, 
towards New Caledonia, it became intricate with islets and rocks, in which 
such a catastrophe as is said in Capt. Dfllra’s narrative to have occurred, was 
every where to be apprehended. It is no* however, from the general course 
of the voyage, that a deduction favourable to the correctness of his account 
may be drawn, but from its actually comprehending the places where the vessels 
are said to have been lost. From the Friendly Isles, Perouse was to sful to 
New Caledonia, in doing whkii be would necessarily pass the soutbehi ex- 
tremity of the New Hebrides, or the Isles de Saint Esprit, in which Malieok)^, 
Wbanoo^ and Paiow are situated, mOt be might have attempted a passage 
widch led to his loss. Again, from New Ciledonia he was 
directed to .prociod lo Queen CharbCle’s IsIm^ and to examitic par^culnrly 
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of Santo Crui^liio^aaitt^ that ArcUpd^, or% 
iotoo included amongst the Solomon’e liiesi or the Arsacides of SurviU^ the 
peat object of Perouse’s navigation. Both before and after bis visit to New 
Calfldonia, therefore, his course must have laid immediately in and about the 
penition of those ish||da in which the vestiges of his fate are still said to be 
tmeeable, and which^ between the eastern or southern extremity of New 
Caledonia and Queen Charlotto's Archipelago. 

The judicious writer* by whom the afor^oing arguments are employedf 
eddi aaridus confiraiationi of the ai^unt given by Capt. Dillon, deduced from 
auch slender informatioD as D’Entrecasteaux acquired, who seems to have per- 
formed his task with very culpable neglect, or with little judgment. He 
viaiied New Caledonia, Santa Crux, the ArsacTdes, and Louisiade, the places 
mentioned in La Perouse’s letter ; but although he passed close to the south, 
and not far to the west, of the New Hebrides, be never attempted even to 
communicate with these islands. Besides Peroiise’s letter, there were reasons 
which might have induced him to think that his countr 3 man, of whom he was 
in search, had been lost in this part of his homeward voyage. Labillardiere, 
in his account of the expedition, says, is not unnatural to suppose, not- 
withstanding we could obtain no accounts of our unfortunate countrymen, 
during our stay on New Caledonia, that this dangerous and almost inaccessible 
coast proved fatal to them and, in fact, a double canoe was found on the 
north coast of Caledonia, which had come from the eastward, a day’s sail from 
an island called Aouvea, one of the benches of which was coated with white 
paint, and was evidently part of some European vessel. D’Entrecasteaux does 
not notice this circumhtance, in his journal published several years after La* 
billardiere’s work, by Jiicut. de Rossel, although he relates the arrival of the 
canoe from Hohoua, or Aouvea, in nearly the same terms, and particularizes 
its situation, as lying E.N.E., precisely the bearing of the New Hebrides from 
the coast of New Caledonia. What made the matter still more suspicious 
was, that when questioned about this part of their equipment, the savages of 
this canoe set sail to the w6st, promising to return with additional information, 
but never re-appeared. D’Entrecasteaux says, the departure of these peo* 
pie caused me much regret, for 1 had hopes of deriving from them some fur^* 
ther information than we had been able to procure from the inhabitants of 
New Caledonia.” Labillardiere supposes them to have come from a small 
island off the coast of Caledonia, named by the expedition the Isle of Beau* 
pre ; but this is a mere guess, and the vessel might have come from the Mali- 
colo groupe, where the vessels of La Perouse are said to have been wrecked. 

With reference to a report published in the Atiatic Journal for October 
1835,f of a whaler having found French swords, medals, and a cross of St. 
Louis, at some island between New Caledonia and New Guinea, the same 
writer observes, that this nameless island, though said to be exactly half-way 
between New Guinea and New Caledonia, may be nearer to the site suggested 
by Captain Dillon than appears frolb such a loose report ; or, if the place be 
correctly designated, the party that left the islands, and the major part of the 
crew, might have been lost there, os it lies in the track they would probably 
have followed in order to make the nearest Dutch settlements. 

A valuable letter of Commodore Hayes, on this subject, appears m one of 
the Calcutta papers, in which the experienced writer mentions several geogrw* 
\ phical ftets connected with this portion of , the Pacific, which be examined in 
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1793 (in particular, he states that the !Louisiai!e forms no part of the main lii^ 
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divour of the account ^veU byCapt. Dilldni and that he is satisfied Peroute 
and his companions wdre wrecked on the Mallcolo Islands. 

The Bengal Government, with a laudabie degree of promptiSude, has des- 
patched the H.C.*s ship Reeearch^ unde^ the cointnan^f Gapt. Dillon^ oa a 
veyi^ to the eastward, in order to make seas^jr %fi;er the vestiges ofi haPm 
rouse. Dr. Tytler accompanies the expedition ats^ surgeon and naturaiisvw^fll 
instructions to record the proceedings ^ voyage. We hope,. thavifbM,}' in 
d short time' to receive farther intelligence upon this subject, whkli' arUk 'sKt 
this very interesting question completely at rest. ' . 

The Calcutta journals contain many particulars respecting the nativaswf Tu^ 
eopia and of the Malicolos ; but as these people are not very much discriininaled 
from those of the adjoining archipelagos, and as we shall probably fie fiirniahed " 
shortly with fuller details concerning these islands, we forbear from extending 
this article by inserting what relates to them. 

We have just seen some communications upon this subject from the French 
authorities at Chandernagore, which have appeared in the Paris papers. The 
principal document is a report from Capt. Cordier to the Administrator General 
of the French Establishments in India (Vicomte dc Richemont), relative to the 
statement of Capt Dillon, who is said by M. Cordier to be a Frenchman bom 
at Martinico, and who was closely interrogated, us welt as the Prussian sailor^ 
by the French authorities. The facts we have already stated are confirmed iu 
the report, except as respects the sword-guard. Cajtt. Cordier says that this 
guard or shell was closely examined with a microscope ; that it is of Frencb 
workmanship, but that the letter P. could not be distinguished on it, though 
J. F. G. were distinct; that the fleur de lit could be seen by po one; that. the 
letters were surmounted by a sword, with a crown over it. He adds : seve- 
ral captains observed that this shell could not have belonged to an officer of 
the French navy, since ic was of silver, which was not the uniform,’’ Capt. 
C. at the same time declares, that he had seen at Brest, before the Revolution, 
retired officers of the navy with silver-bilted swords. 

It further appears, from these papers, that a communication had been made 
last year to the French government, by an American Captain, of traces ofj^Xia 
Perouse in the quarter mentioned by Capt. Dillon, and that the corvette Atiro* 
lobe (a singular coincidence) was in consequence despatched thither from Tou- 
lon, in April 182G, on a voyage of discovery. If due diligence has been 
used, this vessel will have reached the spot long before the Retearch. 

Some French gentlemen have been permitted by the Bengal Government to 
join the expedition in the Retearch ; amongst whom is M. Chaignei|j,l, nephew 
of the Cochin Chinese Mandarin, now retired to his native soil, and frpm 
vvhom, or his companion, M. Vannier, we anxiously expect spme infbrpigtipn 
respecting the country in which they were so long domiciliated. 
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■ THE REVENUE SYSTEMS OF BENGAL AND MADRAS. 

To thi EdUor th^ JowrwA* 

Sir : I find it stated in Mr. Auber’s work on the Constitution of the East- 
Company, p. 273 , ui!g|pr the head of Bengal/* that the provisions of the 
Bengal Regulation XLT, A.D. 1793, were extended in 1803 to the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces under the Bengal presidency. 

The dates of the acquisition of ^e several provinces under the presidency 
of Madras are not given in Mr. Auber^s work. The latest acquisition was in 
1801. 

In 1799 power was given by the Act of the 39 agd 40 Geo. III. c. 79, to 
^ the Governor in Council at Madras, to frame regulations, on the principles of 
the Act 37 Geo. III. c. 148, which adopts and incorporates into its provisions 
the principles set forth in the Preamble to the Regulation XLI, A.D. 1793, of 
the Bengal Code. Under this power, a code of regulations, prepared by 
Colonel Leith, Judge Advoeite General, was printed and published at Madras ; 
and under its provisions criminal courts were established generally, in 1808, in 
the provinces subject to that presidency. The civil courts, in the first in- 
stance, were established in the old territories only, that is, in those acquired 
previously to 1799, in which the revenue had been permanently settled. 

In 1803 and 1804, the Governor in Council at Madras discussed the expe- 
diency of extending the benefits of civil courts to all the provinces under the 
Madras presidency ; and on a reference to Bengal, Marquess Wellesley, then 
Governor-General, decided for the adoption of the measure, giving (amongst 
other powerful arguments in its favour) the following that it can never be 
desirable that the Government itself should act as the proprietor of the 
lands, and should collect the rents from the immediate cultivators of the soil. 
If any difference should arise between the landholders and the tenants regard- 
ing engagements or usages, the courts of judicature will fj^rm the proper tribu- 
nals for deciding such differences. These questions are of private right, in 
which the executive authority cannot interfere consistently with justice, 
policy^ or its own interests.*' Accordingly the Marquess announces to the 
Governor in Council at Madras that he has carried into execution, 4n the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces under Bengal, the measures he directs to be 
adopted at Madras ; in other 'words, that he has extended the Bengal Code to' 
the newly acquired provinces under Bengal, and directs the Madras Code to be 
extended to all the provinces under Madras. 

I find it stated in Mr. Auber's work, p. 884, that the Court of Directors, in 
1814, pointed out to the Governors in Council in Bengal and at Madras the 
defects which they considered to exist in the administration of civil justice in 
British India, as provided for under the Codes of Regulations above referred* 
to : but the alterations ordered'to be made at the same time, in the prevailing 
and previously approved revenue system at Madras, f are not stated in th^' 
work. They were, 

1st The discontinuance of all permanent or temporary engagements with 
intermediate agents for the collection of the land-revenue. 

8dly. The collection of the land-revenue every where in money Inwi eaeh 

individual 

• SeepagefiSO, XiiL It. SeketUm, 1826 . 
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indiiridud cttlciirator oC the. noU, h/ meant of e ealarifci Jieed of tho tillage* 
and a large provincial establishment of stipen4iary native collectors.* 

3dly. The granting of citil jurisdictions, in questions connected with the 
administration of the land-revenue* to the European collectors of that revemie. 

4tb. The granting of the full powers of a magistrate^ the European col- 
lector, and, to a certain extent, to his native stipendiaryrollectors* including^ ' 
subsequently, the power to inflict corporal punishmentf 

5tb. The making the European collector superintendent of police^ and all 
his native servants employed in the coUc^on of the revenue, instruments of 
police.]: 

6th. The granting of a power to the European collectors, and by delegation 
to his native stipendiary Servants, to remodel the entire assessment of the 
land revenue ; to commute all customary payments in kind for payments in 
money, and all variable money rates for fixed money rates ; including the 
power to remit or collect these rates in full, according to the means of the 
people in the formation of annual ryotwar settleno^jpts of the land revenue. 

The readers of Sir Thomas Munro’s and Sir John Malcolm’s writings, must 
have been struck with the objections these great authorities have to the Bengal 
judicial system, and to the introduction of courts under tliat system into 
newly acquired territories. But Marquess Wellesley, a great authority also, 
did establish these courts in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces under Bengal, 
immediately, or very early after, their acquisition. 

The regulations enacted for the Ceded and Conquered Provinces under the 
Bengal Government, in the full sjuiit of llcgiilatioii XLI, 1793, of the Bengal 
Code, adopted by the Legislature of Great Britain in the Act of the 37 Geo. 
Ill, rendered collectors amenable for their acts, as revenue officers, to the 
local civil courts; defined and limited their powers in assessing and collecting 
the various branches of revenue; withheld from them all civil jurisdiction, all 
magisterial and police powers. 

No regulation has been enacted at Madras, that 1 can discover, for the 
guidance of collectors in assessing the land revenue, in making commutations 
of payments in kind for payments in money, or for collecting the apnual 
ryotwa^ revenue settlements; so that the provisions of Regulation I., 
promulgated under the sanction and on the principle of thq 37 Geo. Ill, whiA 
requires that a regulation be enacted when such powers arc to be executed* 
have not been obeyed. 

If any orders have been issued for the guidance of collectors in making 
ryotwar surveys and assessments, they must have materially affected ** the 
rights, persons, or property of the natives and under Regulation I., 180^, 
it was declared, ** that it was essential to the future prosperity of the British 
territories, that all regulations which may be passed by Government, affecting 
in any respect the rights, persons, or property of their subjects, should be 
formA into a regular code, and printed with translations in the country lan- 
guages ; that the grounds on which each regulation may be enacted should 
be lAxed to it; and that the courts of justice should be bound to regulate 

tbmr ' 

• HmIi of vlUiseiiiivwcoltoctea themaiaevhen It wu ptidin kind ; t very luge pardon of tils 
pubik mfoiue wae> by custom, payeble In kind, before ryotwu money-rata were Introduced* 
t $ee Regulation IV. 1821 , Madiaa Code. 

t Heeds of villages, besldet being eoUectoie of revenue, local magistrates, and ppUpe an 
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•their decisions by the rules and ordinances whicji these regulations may con- 
tain. A code of regulations/’ it is added, Mounded oiit.the above princ!|deB^ 
will enable individuals to render tliemselves acquainted with the laws upon 
which the security of the many Sbestirndble privileges and itiimunities granted 
to them by the Bntis||^ovcrniiicnt depends, and the mode of obtaining redress 
against every infringement of them,” &c. See, 

Leaving to others, whose duty it may be, to inquire to whom the neglect, if 
true, is imputable, I am at present anxious only to obtain, through your 
valuable work, information as to the result of these tw^o opposite courses of 
measures. I hope, therefore, some of 3 ^our intelligent readers, who may pos- 
sess the information, will inform us what has been the result, in the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces in Bengal, of the piinciples of Government as intro- 
duced by Marquess Wellesley, contrasted with the result of a directly opposite 
course of measures, such as have been explained above, introduced under the 
presidency of Madras, at the recommendation and under the influence of Sir 
Thomas Munro. ^ 

R. R. 

TEACHING OF IIINDOOSTANEE. 

To the EdUor of the Amlic Journal. 

Sir : The tone of the article on the “ Education of Cadets,” in your last 
number, induces me to trouble you with one or two friendly hints, which may 
perhaps suffice to excite, on your part, a constant vigilance lest multiplied 
articles, on the ” merits of Dr. Gilchrist,” all from the same source, should be 
imposed upon you under the dlsguibc of different signatures. From some 
expressions in the letter alluded to, I began to suspect that it might have 
emanated from the learned ccjuivocalist himself :* but though the phrases “ you 
have editorially spoken of”— “ the axiom ” — “ is continually manifest” — and 
other traces of verbal prodigality arc sufficiently pedantic, — still the absence of 
absurd digression, the introduction of sonic statements which arc to the point, 
and, above all, the occurrence of a few' sentences, in which regard to unity of 
composition is perceptible, forcibly tend to explode the suspicion that there 
can be any identity between the author of the encomium and the subject 
of it. 

Dr. Gilchrist’s merit is, to have b^en the first to construct a Hindoostanee 
Grammar available to the learner, and most eligible when there was no other : 
iiis demerit is, to have clogged and deformed this with an obscure surplusage 
of words, and with an overlaying mixture of rambling impertinence, as it 
respects both the materials and the method. These pernicious vagaries of the 
tutor grievously retard the pupil. The same may be said of his other publi- 
cations, Hence the professors of Fort William College adopt his principles, 
and discard his works ; and other profe.ssors cannot do better than follow their 
example. 

StTUM CUIQUE. 

Londm^^Tth AprU 1827. 

Other communications on this subject liavc reached us ; but as we have now in- 
serted a letter on each side of the question, we decline, for obvious reasons^ ad- 
mitting more. 

• We happen to know that the welter of the letter 1b anol&cer in the Bo^l artUlerv.HStf. 





DEPENDJewrC3IES OF THE MAURITIUS * 

' Beginning from the €^st, and proceeding northwards, the isles and islets 
dependent upon Mauritius are thft fdllowing : — 

Rodhigues. 

This island, situated in 40' 40" S. lat., and 63^ 11' 20" E. long., is 
distant about 300 miles, from point to point, from the island of Mauritius, in 
a direction E. ^ N. It is about eighteen' miles from E. to W., and three or 
four from N. to S. ; it contains only 9,000 acres of land adapted for cultivation ; 
the western portion of the island being almost entirely composed of sand and 
coral, without a supply of water At to drink. There arc two anchorages; one 
in a safe and commodious harbour in the northern part of the island ; tlie ' 
other, which is merely a cove, with a narrow winding entrance, is on the 
south side. The number of inhabitants on Rodriguez is 123; vis, whites 20, 
free persons 3, slaves 100. No civil or military c^blishmcnt has existed there 
since 1824. 

St. Brandon, or Cargados CAnA\os. 

On the bank of St. Brandon, which is seventy-two miles in circumference, 
extending about twenty-seven miles from E. lo W. and twelve miles from N. 
to S., are twelve f islets, forming Ave separate groups, from one to two leagues 
apart from each other. This hank, situated in 1G° 20' S. lat., and 59® 3^^ E. 
long., is distant (its most southern point) from Port Louis about 240 miles, in 
a direction N. £. | N. All the islets are merely masses of coral, more or less 
elevated above t^e water, calculated solely to shelter the crews of small 
vessels employed in the fishery, which is very abundant, and is carried on, 
throughout the whole extent of the hank, by persons to whom the Mauritiini 
Government has given a private right in these islets. These persons, six in 
number, have no permanent establishment on them ; there is therefore no Axed 
population here, nor any civil or military establishment whatsoever. 

On the 19th March 1820, during a hurricane which lasted eighteen hours, 
but which was not felt at the Mauritius, four of these islets disappeared, and 
a AAh,#named I’Isle aux Cocos, w'as separated into two. The crews of two 
boats, which happened to be there and were lost, were bbliged to take refuge 
in the coco-trees, the islet being under water. 

Diego Garcia. 

This island, which in form resembles a horse-shoe, and is twelve miles from 
N. to S., and six miles in its greatest breadth, forms a capacious hay, capa* 
ble of containing a great number of vessels in s^ifcty. It is situated in 15/ S. 
lat., 7^ 32' £• long., distant from Mauritius 1,17^ miles, N.E. 5® £. It 
produces abundance of coco-trees, and is not unprovided with Are-wood; but 
the water, which is procured by means of wells dug in the sand, is brackish, 
though not unwholesome. 

The property of this island was granted to and shared amongst three in- 
habitants of the Mauritius, by a decree of 2d May 1809, on condition of 

receiving 

* Coitiplled from ati official return from the Government of the Mauritiuf}. laid before ParUftment 
agreeaUv to an addieas to hb Majesty by the Mouse of Commons, and printed by order of the House, 
S7th Felaniary 1827* 

f Then b pn error in the Parliamentary paper in thb place : the copy of the ^original dociimente, 
wUch an iaFnndi, hm douzei the tcanslstlon, ^ich acoompanles them, saya Jin/ The latter b doubt- 
Up Inppwfci tha br InfiKt, mbenbly executed altogether. 
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receiving such individuals as might be attacked with leprosyi and wcfs sent 
thither by Government. These proprietors, who reride at Manritius, have 
each an establishment on the island of Diego, conducted by a white manager, 
who sends them the coco-nuts prepared to make the oil, which is manufactured 
at the Mauritius. The whole population of the island is 275, viz. whites 6, 
free persoill 4, slaves % 1 8, lepers 37 • 

Since 1825 one of the managers has been entrusted with the maintenance of 
order on land and in the roadsted, by a regulation of Government, dated Ist 
June 1824. 

Las Six Isles, 

So called from their number, are situated in 6° 35^ S. lat., 71^ ^5' £. long., 
and are distant seventy-two miles nearly N. W. from Diego Garcia, and 1,188 
"miles N. £. from Mauritius. These islets, arranged like a horse-shoe, form 
an anchorage, eight or nine miles in circumference, the entrance of which is 
towards the north, with two fathoms and a half of water. Coco-trees 
are plentiful here, and the%i{|^ry is very abundant. The surface of the islets, 
which is of small extent, Is^ nothing but a compound of sand and coral, very 
little elevated above the surface of the water. A person from the Mauritius 
has been settled here for about twenty years, with some negroes, but apparently 
without a grant for that purpose. 

Les Thois Freees. 

Between Les Six Isles and Les Trois Frercs, which are about eighteen miles 
apart, two small islets, not yet named, are situated a little to the west. The 
most southerly is very dangerous, by reason of the reefs which surround 
it. The northern one is accessible in its N. W. part. The Trois Freres, like 
the Six Isles, have taken their name from their number. They are situated in 
6® lO' S. lat., and 71° 28' E. long., 1,209 miles N, E. some degrees N. from 
Port Louis. In the centre islet is a cove, where coco-trees, fish, and turtle 
are in great plenty. The water is procured as in Six Isles and in Diego. 

By an act of the 18th May 1823, an inhabitant of the island of Mauritius 
obtained the proprietorship of these islets, where he has established a manu- 
factory for coco-nut oil. He employs forty-three individuals, vix. : white 1, 
free persons 2, slaves leprous 5. 

Isles Salomon, or Okze Isles. 

These islets, eleven in number, lie in 5® 23' S. lat., 72® 35' E. long., distant 
1,275 miles N. £. from the island of Mauritius. The soil upon them is, 
generally speaking, superior to that of all the others of the archipelago, and 
they arc free from rats, which swarm in the preceding. Besides coco-trees, 
there is a sort of tree found on them, the wood of which is excellent, and the 
length of the trunk, as far ns the first branches, is sometimes forty feet. One 
of these isles is seven miles and a half in circumference, another four, two of 
three miles each, six of two miles each, one of one and a half. They encirde 
a basin, which affords a good anchorage to vessels of moderate size. 

These isles have been granted to private persons, four by act 18th June 
1822, and the other seven, by act 1st September 1823; these proprietors 
employ here ten individuals, of whom nine are slaves. 

Les Pebos Banhos. 

These are a cluster of twenty-two islets, rituated in 5® 23' Off* S. lat, and 
^ 72° 3'E. long., about 1,260 miles N. E., a few dqprees N. from Fort iMb : 
^ ^ the largest is not more than two miles long* They form abaais eighteen mites 



k) length by twelve ia breadths having two outlets to the norths one somewhat 
narrows the other very dangerous ; and a very fine passsge to the south. 

An inhabitant of the MauritiiiSs to whom a grant of these islets was con* 
firmed by act 18th May 18^3* has formed a very excellent establishment here for 
the manufacture of oil for fishing, which employs ISO person, vis. whites 1, 
free persons 6, slaves 1 13. ^ ^ ^ 

Isle Lsgouiu 

This island, which was discovered in 1820 by the Sicur Legour, is situated 
in 5^ 39^ S. lat., and 7^ 37/ £. long., distant from Mauritihs N. E. i E. about 
1,250 miles. Its length is about two miles, its breadth two thirds of a mile; 
it is divided into two parts by a small canal, one-sixth of a mile broad. 
Being difficult of access, and having no anchorage, it offers no inducements to 
settlers. M. Legour, to whom it was granted by act 20th Dec. 1820, has, 
therefore, formed no establishment here. It serves as a retreat to a vast 
number of turtle and sea-cows. 

Isles George et Ro^pi^. 

These isles, which are placed in 6° 20^, 7^ 10^> and 7° 15' S* lat., and 60^ 
4^, 60*^ 45', and 6Z^ 8' E. long., arc of very doubtful existence. It is extremely 
probable that some parts of the bank of Saya dc Malha being exposed, gave 
navigators reason to infer the existence of these isles, which, if in existence, 
cannot be of much value. 

From the north, proceeding westward, arc the following 

Agalega. 

This island, situated in 10^ 29' 50" of S. lat., and 56^ 55' of E. long., is 
about 561 miles N. i N. W., some degrees W. from the Mauritius ; it is sepa- 
rated into two parts by a canal, nearly 500 toises broad, fordable at low water. 
It is about eleven miles long, from north to south, by a mile and a half broad, 
from east to west, and ia covered with coco-trees in the centre of three-fifths 
of its length. It has no vegetative earth, and the water is all brackish, being 
obtained by means of wells dug in the sand and coral, of which its soil is 
entirely composed. It is very low and has no anchorage. Nevertheless, an 
inhabitant of the Mauritius, to whom it was made over by act 28th October 
182fi, has formed here two excellent manufactories ot' oil, which employ 199 
individuals, viz, white 1, free persons 2, slaves 196. 

This island, from its situation, has afibrded, and still may afford, assistance 
to navigators. 

CoETIVI, 

Situated in 7^ 15^ S. lat., and 56^ 23^ E. long., is 768 miles N., 6^ W. from 
Mauritius. It is about nine miles in circumference, and possesses in its N.W. 
part an anchorage for small vessels, from twenty-five to thirty tons ; before 
which is a roadsted, but with very bad anchorage-ground for large ships. Its 
soil of sand and coral is mixed with some porrions of earth fit for the cultivoF 
tion of maize, which grows there tolerably well in the 500 or 600 acres 
adapted for tillage. There is no water but what is drawn from wells, which 
furnish a brackish kind, as in the other islands reduced to the same expedient 
for procuring it, 

A captain of a merchantman of Mauritius, who obtained the island in 
1814, brings thence maize, turtle, and coco-nut oil. He has a small establialL* 
moot here, where 100 individuals are employed, viz. white. 1^ firee persons 
Ifi, staves 80 l 
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These islands, thirty in number, of which several are merely islets, fimn 
an archipelago, the most considerable of the dependencies of the island of 
Mauntius, comprehended between 3® 38' and 6® 45' S. lat., and between 55® 
iS' and 66® Kf E. long., distant about 115 miles N. \ N., 3i® W. from Port 
Louis. Th||ie islands are as follow - 

1. L’Isle Mahe (the principal) having, to the east, and touching it, 

2. L’Isle S*® Anne. 

3. L’Isle aux Cerfs. 

4. L’lsle Anoiiime. 

5. L’fslc du Sud Est. 

6. L’lslc Longue. 

7. L’lsleliondc. 

8. L’lslc Moyenne, to the west, very near. 

9. L’lale Therese. 

10. L’Isle dc la Conccptiq|i. 

1 1 . L’lslc aux Vaches Marines.. 

12. L’lslc aux frcgiitcs, the most eastern of this archipelago. 

13. L’Isle la Digue. 

14. L’Isle Praslin. 

1.5. Lcs Cousin ct Coiisine. 

16, 17, 18. LesTrois JSoeurs. 

19. L’Isle Rondo. 

30. L’lslc Aride. 

21. L’lslc Fclicitc. 

22. L’lslc Marianne. 

23. L’Isle aux Rescifs. 

,24, 25. Lcs deux Isles dii Nord. 

26. L’Isle Denis, the most northern. 

27 . L’Isle Curiciisc. 

28. Les Manimelles. 

29. L’lslc Silhouette, the most western. 

30. L’lslc Plate, the most southern. 

MahL — This island is from seventy-five to seventy-six miles in ci^m- 
ference ; thbre arc 7^i76S acres of land granted in it. It is hilly, interst^cted 
with ravines, and full of rocks. Its soil is various, and has in general 
little depth. It is tolerably well watered. In the eastern part, where the 
town of Mahe is situated, there is a roadsted, capable of holding about thirty 
vessels of all sizes. The total population of this island is 5,834,* viz, whites 
573 , free persons 328, slaves 5,159. 

The civil establishment of the island consists of an agent of government, 
whose authority extends to all the islands of this archipelago ; an under-agent, 
who is also collector of the revenue and registrar of slaves; a justice of peace, 
two assessors, and a clerk ; a commissary of police ; a land surveyor. The 
military establishment consists of fifteen gens-d’armes under the orders of the 


government i^ent. 

J^le Ste, Awie^ the most considerable of the islets forming the road of the 
S^chelles, is about & league to the eastward of Mahe. It has about l^SOO 
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acres fit for cultivation, the soil of which is U^erably good^ ' 'It is inhabited 
by 246 persons, vise, whites 9, free person 1, s&vbs 336. 

ImU aujc Ctrfif an islet, near the preceding, and to the south of it, much 
smaller, and inhabited by only thirtj^-three persons, vise, whites 6, slaves 27, 

Itles Anonime and Du Sud Esl^ ver}’ small islands, near the preceding, and 
to the south of them ; they are neither inhabited nor fit to be so.*^^ 

lile L(nigue, Tliib islet, with the succeeding called Isles Ronde and 
Moyenne, between, and a little to the east of, tRe islands of Ste. Anne" and 
aux Cerfs, form but one sole and very inconsiderable property ; they are culti- 
vated and inhabited by twenty-two individuals, viz, whites 8, slaves 14. 

Isles IVierese, Dela Conceplion^ and Aux Vaches Marines^ are islets situated 
to the west of, and very near to, Tlsle Mah6. They are not inhabited. 

U Isle aux Fregates^ the most eastern islet of this archipelago; it is not in- 
habited, and appears little adapted for being so. 

Ulsle la Digue, This little islet, three miles in length, by one and a half 
in breadth, has no more than 3,000 acres of lauj^fit for cultivation, of which 
1,454 are granted, and inhabited by 344 ioi^viduals, viz, whites 74, free per- 
sons 30, slaves 340. 

A delegate of the civil agent at Mahe resides here, with the honorary title 
of Commandant du Quarticr. i 

Isle Praslin, the largest of this archipelago, after Mah5, has scarcely more 
than a third of its soil fit for cultivation. The census gives 3,514 acres of land 
as granted. There is tolerably good anchorage in the north, between it and 
LTsle Curieusc. Its population is 408 individuals, vtz, whites 53, free people 
45, slaves 310. 

The police here is confided to a commandant du quarticr, chosen from among 
the inhabitants by the agent of government, to whom he is subordinate. 

Les Oousin el Cowine are two uninhabited islands. 

Les Sceurs arc three islets of small extent, on which is a population of 
fifteen individuals only, viz, whites 6, slaves 9. 

Ulsle Ronde and Vlsle Aride, two uninhabited islands, close to Praslin. 

Ulsle Felicitc^ a small island, of little extent, having only thirty-four acres 
for cultivation, and a population of fifty-two individuals, viz, whites 11, free 
persQ 99 3, slaves 39. 

Lei Isles Marianne^ aux Rescifsy Du Nbrd, Denis, Cjiiricuse and TMammelles, 
are all of circumscribed extent and value, and without inhabitants. The two 
islands Denis and Curieusc are the most considerable. The former is afiout 
three miles long, by one and a half broad, and has from 500 to 600 acres of 
land fit for cultivation. The latter is only two miles long, by one broad, and 
has no more than 150 acres of arable land. 

Ulsle «aThis island, which lies very low, is about nine miles in 

dNsumference, and 1,515 acres of its land are divided amongst six proprietors. 
Its population consists of 136 individuals, vtx. whites 33,iroe person 1, slaves 113. 

Ulsle Plate, This island, which is of small extent and uninhabited, 
has been hitherto destined for the quarantine of ships which have contagious 
diseases on board. 

Les AMIBANTEBi 

The archipelago of the Amirantes is a collection of eleven small isles pr 
islets, united together by a bank of sand and coral. They are but masses iof 
coni mixed with sand, very little highm* than the level of the sea. Their 
nhipes arc as follow 

LTslot Africain. 


L’lslc 
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DependencicM qf ike HaurUm, 

L*Isle Zemire. 

L’liile D’Arros. 

L’lfile St. Joseph. 

L’Isie Poivre. 

L*lsle dcs Roches. 

'‘'1^ L’Isie de I’Etoile. 

^ L’lslc Lamperiaire. 

L’l&lc de la ^ndeusc. 

L’lsle Marie Louise. 

L’Isie dcs Ncuf. 

The most northerly, I’lslet Africian, is situated in 4° 51V S. lat., and 53^ 

S2fE. long.; the most southerly, I’lsle des Ncuf, in 12! S. hit., and 53^ 

14' E. long.; the most easterly, I’IdIc Lamperiaire, in 5® 45' S. lat., and 53® 

46' E> long.; the most westerly, I’lslc de la Bondcuse, in G® S. lat., and 

53® 4' of £. long. The mean latitude of this archipelago, distant 840 miles 
N. i N.W. J W. from the is^d of Mauritius, is therefore 5® 35' 30" S., and 
its east longitude 53® 25'. ^ 

These islets are without water, and adapted only for the turtle fishery ; they 
are uninhabited, and frequented in the fishing season merely by a few in- 
habitants of the Seychelles, to whom some of them have been granted, viz, 
risle D’Arros, ITsle St. Joseph, ITsle Poivre, I’lsle des Roches, I’lsle Marie 
Louise, and I’lsle des Neuf. 

L’Isle Alphonse^ 

This island, thirty-six miles to the south of the Amirantes, is situated in 
7® S. lat. and 53® £. long., about 804 miles N. ^ N.W. from Mauritius. It 
is larger than any of the islets of the Amirantes, and has an abundapt fishery : 
it was granted to Mr. G. Harrison, by Act 17th December 1820, but as yet it 
is not inhabited. 

Isle de la Providence 

Is situated in 9® 12' of S. lat. and 52® 17' of E. long., about 7^6 uiiles 
N.N..W. 4 W. from Mauritius. This island, whith is eight miles in length by one 
in breadth, has no anchorage. There are coco-trees upon it, and several 
pieces of good soil ; but it has no water. It was granted by an Act of 20th 
July 1817,. to an officer of the health department of the island of Mi!||||ltiuR, 
who engaged to receive and* treat there persons attacked with leprosy. In 
consequence he formed an establishment, wherein ^re thirty-five inijiviiluals, 
viz, white 1, tree persons 7» slaves 95, leprous 2. 

Les Isles Jean de Nove 

Are islets, to the number of six, situated in 10® 12' S. lat., and 15® 56' E. 
long., about 675 miles N. N.W. ^ W, from Port Louis# They are of very 
limited extent, and surrounded by reefs, except in the northern part, where 
there is a passage which leads to a tolerably good anchorage, of five or six 
ffithoms, near the land. These islets, the soil of which is the same as that 
of the Isle de la Providence, and where a few scattered coco-trees Indicate 
that, with care, that valuable tree might thrive as well as in Providence, were 
granted to an inhabitant of Mauritius, by an Act of 10th December 1813 ; 
^ .who, having died before be bad formed aoy establishment on them, they were 
*^^|^ted, by Act 4th February 1826, to the proprietor of Providence, as being 
necessary to that isle, by reason of the anchorage which they afford for vessels 
satlipg from Mauritius to Providence. The establishment formed Ii4re by the 
» grantee employs seven individuals, of whom six are slaves. 

Isle 
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IsLB St.Pibrak. 

Thit uninhabited island is situated iti 9^ 15^ 8. Int.^ end 89* 55^ E, long,, 
upwards of 780 miles N. W. } W., a few degrees N. from Mauritius. It it 
ala miles long, by one mile and a half broad, and almost inaccessible ; its 
coasts presenting nothing but immense blocks of coral, against whigh the sea 
dashes violently, excepting a spot on the N.W., where there id^Mmall dat 
beach of sand. Great numbers of a brown kind pf pigeon are found on the 
island. 

^ L*Isle St. Laursnt. 

The existence of this island is very doubtful ; several captains declare that 
they have repeatedly passed over the place where it is said to lie, without evfhr 
having seen it. On the map of l*Islet Geoffray it is placed in 9* 44' of S. lat., 
and 81* 28' of E. long., between the islands of Providence, Jean de Nove, and 
St. Pierre. 

Isle Astovf, 

Situated nearly N.N.W, from Madagascar, in'"1IO® 10' of S. lat., and 47* 
50' of E. long., is of little importance, presenting no resources but its Oshery. 
It was grunted by Act of 25th January 1821, to two Creoles. of the Mauritius, 
who have not yet taken posscssioii of it. 

Isi.rs COSMOLEUO, 

Situated in 9° 45' of S. lat., and 47* 40' of E. long., were granted, by Act 
21st December 1820, to an inhabitant of Mauritius, who as yet has formed no 
establishment there. It is of ifflle importance, being surrounded with reefs^ 
with a bank running along almost the whole of its extent. 

L’Islc de l’Asbouption, 

Situated inO* 44' S. lat., and 40° 40' of E. long., is uninhabited, and appears 
of little value. Like the former, it is surrounded with reefs, except on its 
N.W. part, where it is approachable. 

Isle Aldabra. 

Aldabra, in 9° 22' S. lat., and 46° 50' E. long., is merely a mass of great 
blocks of coral, intersected by canals ; its circumference is about twenty-four 
miles. This group of small islets of coral is uninhabited, and uninhabitable, 
havinj^ithcr land nor waters 

, ^ L*Isle Natal. 

A small islet of inconsiderable value, situated in 8* 27' S. lat., and 46* 
32' £. long. 

L’I^le oe Sable. 

This very small islet, in 15° 63' S. lat., and 84° 43' E. long., is about 306 
miles N.W. i N., soma degrees N. from Port Louis; and, properly speaking, 
is merely a small portion out of water of a bank about sixty leagues in length 
by ten in breadth, N. by E. of this small islet, and which is very dangerous 
to navigators. 

Isles St. Paul et Amstsbdam. 

From the south^ standing eastward, among the dependencies of the island 
of Mauritius, lie the islands of St. Paul and Amsterdam. The first, in 37^ 
45^ of S. lat.; the second, in 38° 18' -of S. lat.; mean longitude 78° Kf and 
moan distance fi*om the island of Mauritius 1,446 miles S.£«, a little S« 
These islands are difficult of access, afibiding few resources fisr subsistence, 
and exposed to cold and tempests; they bavc only been frequented by ships 
going thither in search of sea-cows, which abound there. * 
ririetk Jbum. VoL. XXill. No. 137- 4 0 
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‘ Db. GILCHRIST wr«a THE ORIENTAL HERALD. 

Dr. Gjlcubist has transmitted to us copy of a letter^ which he addressed 
to the editor of the Otitntnl Herald \vihi month, complaining of the misrepre* 
seDtation|i^d ridicule in that work of the observations which fell from him 
(Dr. G.)ar^ie East-India Hou^iC on the 7th Februar}. This letter, be tells 
Its, the editor of the Herald refused to insert on account of its length, 
although, it is added, the editor devoted four pages and a half of sjmll close 
print to his own statement of the matter, whereas Dr. Gilchrist wBtes his 
belief that his own letter would not have occupied above half that quantity, 
'rte object of Dr, G. was to defend himself against the unjust inferences in the 
notes which the editor of the Herald most unfairly appended to the report of 
the debate, and especially against the charge of “ having avowed principles 
of action no better than returning a foul expression, or even a blow, with the 
secret stab of an astas.\tit** 

In the resume of the snbje^, given in his last number, the editor of the Herald 
has not admitted, Dr. G. sa\s, a single sentence of his defence against so foul 
an accusation. Being thus prevented from defending himself in the work 
wherein he has been attacked (and which is so loud in its prore-ssions of im« 
partiality). Dr. Gllch^i^t rcipicsts the admission of his letter in this journal. 

A compliance with his request in our present number is impracticable; and 
wc are not sure that, if less encumbered with matter, we should not expect 
Dr. Gilchrist to remodel and condense hia^lctter (which might be done 
w'ith great benefit to bis case), previous to admitting observations of such 
length, not directed against any remarks of our’s, and respecting a subject 
(somewhat of a personal nature) with which our readers are already satiated. 
Desirous, howewer, as we have always shewn ourselves, to admit, as freely and 
as promptly as we can with propricft, vindications of *uch individuals as 
think it worth while to notice the misrepresentations so common in the woik 
referred to, wc subjoin a review of Dr. Gilchrist’s letter. 

The writer begins by expostulating with the editor of the Oiieninl Herald 
(a work. Dr, G. says, the principles and object of which he has uniforinly done 
every thing in his power to support) for his severe strictures on sentiments 
contained in the speech in question, which th^editor strenuously a^|p)catcd 
the Inst time the same subject was publicly disdlg^d in that work. Dr. Gilchrist 
then adverts to the sentiment alleged to have been uttered by him at the East- 
Indm House (see p. 41 G), that if a young officer from India attacked him (Dr. 
G.) with a horsewhip, he would shoot his assailant through the head. Upon 
which the editor of the Herald, he says, remarks, that ** to shoot a man 
through the head would, under such circumstances, be no better than returning 
a foul expression, or even a blow, with the secret stab of the stilletto.” Dr. 
G. asserts that his declaration was only a fair warning, in an open assembly, 
that if assailed he would use the weapon next at hand, in self-defence; and 
observes, that he is represented by the writer in the Herald as evincfoig a 
readiness to take away the life of a fellow-creature on a sudden, unarmed, and 
unprepared, and, assassin-1 ikc, to stab him secretly with a siilletto. Dr. G. 
adds ; “ I pray you, look again to the text, and say candidly if, garbled as it 
is,* it can fairly iVnrrant an interpretation imputing to ^me a sentiment so 
atrocious. I spoke of self-defence only, and avowed my determination to 

- obey 

• Dr. Gilchrist complaint that hit tpeech of ibvr hours waa slurred over In the Herald in four pages. 
In our reipoxt the speech occupies nearly pages. 
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obey the tnt law of nature, in eserdsing the right of self-preserration 
right warranted alike by the laws of nature, the dictates orhonour, and the 
laws of England, which is not surely a nation of assassins.** 

The editor of the Hendd having called in question, the writer says, the degree 
of utility resulting to young men proceeding to India from acqu^g the ele- 
mentary principles of Hindoostanee in this country ; and han^ observed, 
with flippant levity, that a cadet, who has been u week on shore, knows 
perfe^ well how to call for his claret, horses, clogs, women, and other 
iuxinlE, and where to procure them each of the best, &c. Dr. Gilchrist 
justly remarks that young gentlemen arc sent to India, by their parents and the 
East-India Company, with some higher and more inifiortant objects in view than 
** claret, horses, dogs, women, and other luxuries :** and he recafiitulates the 
obvious benefits which a cadet will derive from acquiring the rudiments of the 
language in England. 

With reference to a remark of Dr. G.’s (see p. 418), that but for an English 
officer’s .nccuratc knowledge of the French language, Canada might never have 
been ceded to England ; the editor referred to (according to Dr. Gilchrist) has 
laboured in a long argument to prove that Canjula wait not ceded to England 
merely because an English officer had learned French well ! Dr. G. tliinks his 
exculpation here to be superfluous. 

Pr. Gilchrist next comments on the invidious mention in the Herald of the 
names of two individuals engaged in Oriental tuition in this country, and of tho 
proposal that they should put^ue their vocation in India ; and he remarks, that 
it is not very liberal in the editor thus to endeavour to influence the public in 
a way to injure the efforts of those individuals to procure a livehhood ; and 
that to talk of their return to India is a cruel mockery. 

In the letter addressed to us, the Doctor makes some further observations 
upon this subject : he says, ** With respect to one remark of his, on the use 
of the word * invidiously,’ I need only observe, that I myself having mentioned 
certain gentlemen as most laudaldy and usefully cm|)loyed here in diffusing a 
knowledge of Oriental languages, the editor of the Oriental Herald named tlie 
same gentlemen, for the purpose of sa}ing that it were better they were 
employed somewhere else (and that in a country where, even if health and 
olhe^eircumstances permitted them to follow such an occupation, it would be 
by no means reputable, wmit a public afipointmont, to adopt a profession 
followed by thousands ofnative moonshees of little credit or character) : 
under these circumstances, I consider my mention of their names to have 
been kind and courteous, his rather sneering and invidious^ from the way it was 
introduced.” 

Such appears to us to be the chief points of the “ suppressed defence ” of 
Dr. Gilchrist. We cannot quit the subject without urging upon the learned 
gentleman the absolute necessity, for his own sake, of studying coinpre&bion ; 
the public will not read compositions, especially on a subject which does not 
strongly interest general readers, wherein three or four times more- is said 
than necessary. 
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HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF RAMNAD. 

It ii perhlps scarcely known in England, that the title to the once opuleot 
»j or principality of Ramnad, or R4iDanat’ha» in southern India, which baa 
now dwiUed into a zcmindarry, has been fbr a long period depending upon the 
^decision mthe Privy Council. Nearly twenty years ago, the succession being 
disputed by three claimants, the question was referred by them to one of the 
East-lndia Company’s tribunals, and was eventually brought, by appeal, 

before his Majesty in Council. Upon a motion made by the Maftfucss of 
Lansdown, in the House of Peers, for a return of the number of appeals 
from India, his Lordship took occasion to advert to this in particular ; and 
there is reason to think that he intends to bring the case under the notice of 
Parliament. 

We have been favoured, by an able civil servant of the Company (late col- 
lector of the northern district of Malabai), with an historical sketch of the 
zemindarry), from native authentic sources ; and we think that, under existing 
circumstances,, and considering the little information we possess of this part 
of India, the particulars contained in the paper will be highly acceptable. We 
have endeavoured, not always successfully, to restore the proper names, 
which arc much disguised by Tamitl writers, to Sanscrit orthography. 

Ramnad first rose to a state of consequence under the auspices of the 
celebrated Trimalla Nayaca it w'as greatly extended by his descendants, in 
return for important military services rendered to them, at periods of danger 
from Mahrutta invasions, by two possessors of Ramnad. It continued for a 
century to incicasc in population and military strength; iind the possessor of 
the piittumf received the peculiar title of Setupati, which literally signifies 
** protector of the sacred stone,” where the pilgrims perform their ablutions 
in the holy temple of Rdnieswararn. 

In the year 1734 of our era, when Raghnnat’ha Setupati was in possession 
of the putturn, the extent of liaiunad was as follows : it was bounded on the 
north by Dcvicottah, Manarcoil, and Trivalore, on the south by Vypar; its 
western boundary approached a small fort within six miles of the fort of Ma- 
dura ; the eastern limit was, and still continues to be, the extremity of Adam’s 
Bridge. During the reign of Raghunat’ha the raja of Tanjore, at 

the instigation of the dependents of Setiipatll|iminister, who had been put to 
death by his master, usurped the districts of Trivalore, Dcvicottah, and 
Manarcoil ; and from that period they were annexed to the Tanjore kingdom, 
the limits of Ramnad to the northward becoming then defined by the boun- 
dary of Patticottah. 

Raghunat’ha Setupati reigned over Ramnad for thirty-eight years, and 
duriYig that tinm he bestowed upon a man named Perya Wudayah Tawen land 
sufficient for the subsistence of 300 peons, wljo thenceforward became a petty 
poligar, under the title of Narcouttah Wudayah Tawen. 

Raghunat’iia Setupati, previous to his death, placed his son, Vidya Raghu- 
nat’ba Tawen, upon the puttiim. Narcouttah Wudayah Tawen so completely 
established himself in the favour of this prince, that he obtained the natural 
^ daughter of the rfija in inarrif^e for his son, Sheshew^Mme I'awen, with a 
dowry in lands sufficient for the maintenance of 1,000 men. As the latter was 

remarkable 

j yhe pnrticularsor itt> orlgin» anti other clrcunatanreii connected with Ua hl»lor> , may be aeSoin Uie 
Kuilakwl of Madure, given In our Journal, vol. xxii, p. 609. and ^ol. vwj, p. 9, 
and puti>m m M&. qtu pottum f 
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remarkable for hit courage aod for the beauty of hia peraon, he was distin* 
gutshed above all the inferior pultgara in the riya’a aeryicflb and continued jn ' 
the quiet possession of hia lands, which received a considerable addition 
during the life of thk raja, and for a short space in the r.eign of nia, immediate 
successor, Tundra Tawen. Tlje pretensions of the latter to the puttuin 
being disputed by Bowani Siinkra Tawen, Tundra Tawen stationed jtfMncestor 
of the Tondimnns in Trcetnean and Patticottah, to defend the ndffSirn boun<\ 
dary. Tondiman established himself in that country, and Bowanl Siinkra 
TawenjiMed by the Raja of Tanjore, dispossessed Tundra Tawen of Ram- 
nad. Emwani Siinkra Thwcu remained in possession of the puttutn ; but Nar- 
oouttah Sbeshewarne Tawen, prompted by ambitious motives, joined in a 
conspiracy to eject him, with one Kiirta Tawen, who had married a legitimate 
daughter of Vid\a RagliunalMia Setupati, and was otherwise allied to the 
Cimily. 

Bowani Siinkra Tawen defeated their project, and they were forced to fly 
for safety. The hope of interesting the fluja of Tanjore in their behalf led 
them to his capital, where they sojoui ucd fur a considerable time, in poverty, 
and without a chance of attaining their object. At length Sheshewarne Tawen 
gained an opportunity of displaying his courage 'before the raja by killing a 
royal tiger in single combat at a public feast. This brave action obtained for him 
and Kurta Tawen a force sufificient to wrest from Bowani Sunkra Tawen the 
possession of Raninad, and to place Kurta Tawen upon the puttum. Kurta 
Tawen immediately transferred to the Raja of Tanjore (in fuliilment of tho 
condition under which he obtained the force) the territories between Patti- 
cottali and Cottah Kurrugar, a small river which runs at the foot of Armogam 
in the Rasem unguium talook, leaving four of the sevcntccrPtalooks now con- 
stituting the pioviiice of Ramiiiul (viz, Cottaputnain, Goolaganaud, Oroor, 
and Anoomiiritagoody) appertaining to Tanjore ; but they were forcibly 
recovered during tho war winch subsequently distracted that kingdom. 

Kurta Tawen then proceeded to requite the obligations be owed to Shesbe- 
warne Tawen. Having divided the wliola raj of Ranuiad into Afths, ho 
resolved to give him two-fifths; but the latter, liaving bubed the humpradies, 
who regulated the division, they undervalued the talooks he desired to obtain. 
The portion made over to hiua lay wholly to the northward of Ramnad, and 
near the source of the Vyna^V^ircumstance then little adverted to, but which 
was the cause, in the subseqlwt division of its waters) of repeated scenes of 
bloodshed ^between the two houses. The territory acquired by Sbeshewarne 
Tawen recf^ed thenceforward the general name .of Sivaganga; but hc' 
retained the title of the village whence his family originated, Naircouttah, and 
he is so 'recognized in Orme’s History. 

When Sbeshewarne Tawen died, his son and successor, Mutu' Wulaga 
Tawen, refused to pay tribute to the Nawab of the Carnatic; which pcr 
casioned the equipment of a large army to punish him as well as Ramalinguin 
Setupati of Ramnad, who also resisted the demand. Mutu Wulaga Tawen 
was slain by a cannon-ball in the fort of Calercoil, and his surviving widow 
(the late heiress) fled with her daughter, accompanied by the predaun of Jber 
late husband and several of her relatives, to Veerapacbee, where they were 
joined by two sait'^ants of the q)d raja, named Vella Murdoo and China 
Murdoo, the one his dog-keep4r, the other, his betel-bearer. 

These two men, upon the death of the predaun, which happened about six 
months after leaving Sivaganga, took the lead in the Rani’s a^trs; and when 
Hyder Ally attacked Arcot, at the commencement of the war of I7i0, the 
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younger Murdoo^ afterwards Shcrogar of Sivaganga^ having obtained from 
Seyd SahebTippoo'tf killedar of DincKgtd a small force ^borde' and foot, deso- 
lated and burnt the Nawab’s vfliages to the very gales of Madura, and entered 
the Sivaganga country. Tl^e Niawab'b troops, fcf andhadiy disciplined, could 
offer but l|ftle resistance ; and as his civil government had not won the fieopie’l 
affection, 't^ey crowded to the standard oT the Rani, in whose behalf the taro 
Sherogars profcbsed to act, and the entire country was completely subjieted 
by them. 

The attack of Hyder was likewise the vgnal for relndt in ^e Remnad 
country, where different Maraua leaders fopnd no dilfiiculty in totally sub- 
verting an authority, which even in peaceable times was devoid of energy, fuid 
incapable of resisting the struggles of the people. 

The distractions of the Marawas, which were perhaps in a more disordeVed 
state at this pei lod tluin the central pi^rts of the Carnatic in general, during 
Hyder*8 invasion, combined with g sense of his weakness dictated to the 
Nawab, at thisi crisis, a temporizing expedient. When his highness, Omdat- 
ul-Oinrah, who commanded tlie army sent against Rainnad, took possession 
of the fort, he sent Mutu Ramalingum Setupati to Trichinop^^ Bin restora- 
tion was now determined upon, in order to calm the agitations of the country. 
He was accordingly taken fioin prison, and placed upon the puttum, with the 
stipulation of paying an annual pesheush of 1,75,000 rupees; a moderate sum, 
which was, however, paid with difficulty, owing to the extravagance of Mutu 
Ramalingum and the mismanagement of his ministers. 

Here ends the account of the zemindarr^ ; *the sequel, we believe, may be 
told in a fewwoids: the property descended to a female, at whose death 
three competitor^ appeared; and as no tribunal existed by which their 
claims could be satisfactorily adjusted, besides the Company’s courts, a suit 
was brought, we understand, before the Sudder Dewann) Adawlut, in the 
year 1808 or 1809; an appeal from the decision of the judges of that court 
was addressed to the Governor-general (the Marquess ^ 

having no appellate jurisdiction, i6commendcd an appeal 


TO ROSA 

* t 

WhaV your lovers say is true, 
flowers are types of >oii : 

VjOUr bosom’s hue the lily shower, 

Thlbfoae’s tints your cb^ks ^sclose, 

Yqur Ups with scaflet pinks compa^^ 

With crisped hyacinths your hair. 

Butffowers are of fragile make. 

Dear Rosa^nwhicb aistorm will break; 

And a sadulruth should be reveded, 

By ffatl’tnipa studiously conceal^ > 

TboiqiJb ffow’rs, like you, are foir and gay, 

Ig ont short summer they decay. f 

E.R. 
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Travelifrom India to England ; comprehending a Visit to the Burma^ Empire, 
and a Journey through Persia, Asia Minor, European Turkey, m the 
Yean 1825-26.4^ By James Bdwaro Alex and er. Esq., Lieut., Me H.M.^s 
13th Light Drngoons, and attached to the Suite of Col. Macdonald Kinneir, 
K.L.S., Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Tehran. London, 1827> 4to. 

Personal Narrative of d Journey from India to England, by Bussorah, Bag* 
dad, the Buins of Babylon, Curdisian, the Court of Persia, the Western 
Shore of the Caspian Sea, 4rc» By Capt. the Hon. George Keppel. Lon- 
don 1827* 2 vols. 8yo. 

That good is evolved from evil, we are ^ not now to learn: a practical 
e.vidence of the axiom may be perceived ki the advantages which science has 
derived from the war to the eastward and that to the westward of India. Our 
contest with the Burmese has afforded the means of communicating to Europe 
more knowledge of the Ultra-Gangetic regions than we should have acquired 
during a century of peace ; and the existing war between Russia and Persia, 
by stimulating the curiosity of readers and the industry of writers, promises 
to add to our stock of information regarding the last named country. 

Both the works mentioned at the head of this article probably owe theilr 
existence to the expected avidity of the British nation to learn more of Persia, 
since it became the scene of hSstilities. We shall give precedence in our 
notice to the last of the two works, because it is most easily despatched. 

Capt. Keppel’s Personal Narrative,” is written in an easy and agreeable 
style ; it discovers reading and research ; it is, we make no doubt, aScif^ate in 
its details, and it contains well-drawn descriptions. Having said this, we have 
nearly exhausted the topics of eulogy which the Narrative ” affords. We 
perceive little in it which is new, that is, which a reader ma^ not find in other 
publications. The time elapsed since the author travelled in Persia, the short 
period he remained in that country (about three months), and the hasty manner 
in which he travelled, prepare us, i^eed, to expect little from his work. Its 
circulation, however, seems t^ have been extensive; we could scarcely look 
into a qpwspaper, soon after appearance of the V Narrative,” without 
observing copious extracts from C^apt. Keppefs work, which might, for any 
novelty they, con^ned, have beeir just as well epitomiaed from Malcolm, 
Ouseley, Kionciry or Morier.; Aa a specimen of his jstyle of narration, we 
quote Ca|>t«K;*s account of die (suf^sed) ruins of Babhl s— 

The mhis of the Tower of Babel arc six miles S. W. of Hitleh. At first sight they 
present die appeemnee of fi hill wlih a castle on the top ; the greater portion Is covered 
with a light sandy soil, and it is only in ascending that the ^traveller discovers he is 
walking on a vast heap of bricks. Thu mound, likO^llie Mupllebi, is oblong. Tlie 
total cirsunference has been found to be two thousand tvp'lmnared and eighty «six fbeb 
which gives to the ruins a much greater extent of tiase Md to the original budding. 
The surplus is very great, when one considers the quantity that must have been re- 
moved by the Macedonian soldiers, and bow much, in" the course of ages, mint havo 
been taken by the workmen employed in digging for bricks. The elcvatum of the' 
mound ia irregular : to the west it ia One hundre4 imd ninety-eight feet btgb. On the 
top is that which Ipoked like a castle in the distance ; it is a solid mass of kiln-bumt 
bricks, tbir^-seven feet high, and twenty-eight broad. The bricks, which are of an 
excellent description, are laid in with a fine and selvcely perceptible cement. At 
AskUie Joum^Yoht XXIII. No. 137 . 4 P regular 
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regular intcrvala, some bricks ore omitted so as to leave square apertures through tliu 
moss: these may pos&ibly have been intended to procure a free current of air, that 
•bpuld prevent the admission of damp into the brick work. The summit of the mass 
is much broken, and the fiactures are so made as to carry conviction that violence has 
been used to reduce it to this state» 

Distinct Trom the pile of bricks just described, and lower down on the north face of 
the large mound, is another mass eiactly similar. Pieces of marble, stones, and 
broken bricks, lie scattered over the ruin. Tlie most curious of the fragments are 
several misshapen masses of brickwork, quite black, except in a ftp places where regu- 
lar layers of kiln-burnt bricks are discernible : these have certKily been subjected to 
some fierce heat, as they are completely molton-S-a strong presumption that fire was 
used in the destruction of the Tower, which, in parts, resembles what the Scriptures 
prophesied it should become, ** a burnt mountain.** 

Travellers who liave visited tliis spot have l>ecn struck witli thg curious nppparnnee of 
these fragments; and, liaving only seqn the black surface, have altogether rejected the 
idea of their being bricks. In the denunciation respecting Bab^n, fire is particularly 
mentioned as an agent against it. To this Jeremiah evidently alludes, when he says 
that it should be ** as when God overthrew Sodorn and Gomorrah,'* on which cities, it 
is said, $he ** Lord rained brimstone and fire.** Again, “ 1 w'ill kindle a fire in bis 
cities, and it shall devour all round about him ,** and in another place, “ Her high gates 
sliall be burned with fire, and the people shall labour in vain, and the folk iu the fire, 
and they sliall be weary.** 

Taking into calculutton the brick mass on the top of the large mound, the ruins are 
two hundred and thirty-five feet high, which gives nearly half the height of the Tower 
in its perfect state. Rich thought he could trace four stages, or stories of this building ; 
and the united observations of our party induce tttll same conviction. 

Thef Travels ” of Lieut. Alexander are for several reasons much more 
interestin||. Although bis stay in Persia, as well as in Ava, was short, he 
enjoyed advantages in his journey through the former country, by being 
attached to the mission of Col. Kinneir, which compensate for the brevity of 
his stay. His visit, moreover, is rc.cent, and it took place at a very critical 
and interesting moment, the eve of hostilities with Russia, which circum- 
stance enableil him to collect on the spot some valuable information respecting 
the causes and early events of the war, which he has digested into a perspi- 
cuous narrative in the appendix to the volume. ^ 

Previous to his overland journey to England, through Persia, &c., Mr. 
Alexander .profited by an opportunity to visit the Burman empire. Qwing to 
the war, he could proceed no further than Prome ; but he succeeded in ac- 
cumulating many interesting facts respecting the country and the people of 
Ava. He describes the Burmans of Pegu, succinctly, as follows : 

The inhabitants are stout and athletic : die men are about five ftfft eight indies in 
height, seldom taller, with straight muscular limbs ; the w^en are rather diminutive, 
but wdUformed in every respect except the nose, wMcb is commonly flat* Both sexes 
are of a copper colour they are lively and inquisitive ; they Smoke segars constantly : 
almost all of them read and wdft i and having no prejudices, they are readily suscepti- 
ble of improvement and civilixMion. The women are not immured at home, like those 
of Hin£o8lan ; they superintend the domestic economy, and weave their ovim and 
their husbands* clot^ . the latter are checks, of different patterns, resembling tartans. 
The men wear a single doth tucked round the loins, and banging down to the knee ; 
the loose part is tfarewn Mross Che shoulders, strongly resembling the ancient mode of 
dress amongst the Scottish Highlanders. Both the men and the women wear the 
hair of the head long, but eradicate ^fh pincers the hair from the other parte of the 
body : the men have neither whiskers nor mustaebios. The heacUdreu of the men it a 
handkaraliief twisted round, entwined in the hair in front, and tied in a knot. Sandals 


are 
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are worn on the feet, consieting of a aole of leather fined on the foot bj two ffttiyK, 
which unite at the great toe. The dren of the women barely serves the purposes of 
decenoy : it consists of a narrow piece of cloth, worn over the breasts and tucked in at 
either side ; in walking, one leg is always exposed* Over the lower robe is worn a 
loose vest with sleeves (commonly white), which reachis to the upper part of the thigh, 
llie hair of the women is divided in front, and tied in a knot behind, in dfbich flowers 
are entwined. Men and pronien attain the age of puberty before they marry. Those 
who can afford it bum their dead ; but the poorer classes make a narrow liole in the 
ground, about tbrdl||||Kt deep, and having tred up the corpse in a mat, tlirust it in 
sideways, first carrying it three times round the hole or grave; they then throw the 
earth over it, trampling it down bard. 1 observed massive tombstones in several ports 
of the out^rts of the town, which had been placed over the ashes of poonghecu, or 
inferior priests. 

Males and females have holes in the lobes of both cars, in which they stick tlicir 
tegars . they dye tlieir teetli and the edges oC Uieir eye-laslies with antimony, llie 
greatest complhnctttf*lhat can be paid a BurnAn, is to take the lighted cheroot from 
your mouth and present it to him ; he, immediately aflcr placing it in bis cheek, per- 
forms the shiko, or salaam, with both hands. They are very fond of drinking tea and 
brandy with Europeans, and eat and drink with them without thu least scruple. When 
the men and women quarrel, they fight it out ; the men with their fists, and the ladies 
with their slippers : they despise thu Hindoos for confining their contests to abuse, 
without coming to blows. 

The incidents of the voyage up the Jrawaddy ; the traits of character ob- 
served amongst the various tribes situated on either bank ; the description of 
Promc, seated in a most picteresque country, inviting us they are, must be 
passed by, in order that we may hasten to the other portion of thd volume, 
which, under existing circumstances, offers metal more attractive.” We 
must n,ot omit, however, to state, that the author has 'given n full relation of 
the military transactions in Ava during the period of his stay, and a complete 
chronological epitome of the events of the war, from its Commencement till its 
close. 

Mr. Alexander left Bombay on the 26th April }826, in company with Capt. 
Campbell, second Assistant to the Envoy Extraordinary from the Governor- 
General of India to the Persian Court. An introductory chapter acquidnts 
us with the circumstances which led to this mission. 

During the late continental war, Persia received from the East-India Com- 
pany a considerable annual subsidy, on condition 'that she did' not suffer 
our eastern empire to be invaded through her territories. The subsidy 
ceased with the danger ; but it was to be renewed if Persia was attacked by 
Russia. Arrears of the sub-sidy were alleged to be due; and Col. Macdonald 
Kinndr was appointed envoy from the Supreme Government of India to adjust 
and discharge the claims. The Court of Persia, however, influenced, Mr. 
Alexander thinks, by Russian influence, refused to receive an envoy not ac- 
credited by the King of Great Britain ; but the Shah, -imiiatient to touch the 
moitey, despatched a British officer (Major G. Wiilock) on a private mission to 
Calcutta; and the Supreme Government, raih^ indiscreetly, settled the 
claims in this manner. The disclosure of the real views of the Russian 
cabinet in regard to Persia, and the judicious efforts of our chargS 
Mr. Wiilock, brought the Persian Court to a better temper, a^d ^ ^ah 
agreed to receive the British Envoy. 

Passing over the interesting detatla given by our author of the scenes .and 
iocfdentB which he describes, previous to bis departure from Buihire towards 
Shiraz, we come to that part of the fourth chapter in which is recorded bis 

4 P S visit 
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visit to Shapoor. As the sculptures at this place have been particularized by 
preceding travellers, we merely remark that Mr. Alexander’s details are succinct 
and perspicuous. 

On arriving at Shiraz, the cflfects of the earthquake of 1824 were sadly ap- 
parent. There is not a single dome or minaret standing ; and, from the same 
cause, the climate has become insalubrious, owing, Mr. Alexander supposes, 
to the extraordinary rise in the water of the wells, now near the surface, 
which fills the atmosphere with aqueous particles. He visited, of course, the 
tombs of Saadi and Hafiz - 

We went on the morning of the 21st to visit the tomb of Saadi, Ac. It is ai>out two 
miles and a half from the Tukhl-i-Kudjtir, and to the south, bituated in a small garden 
surrounded by high walls. The tomb Itself is under cover, and of marble. Inscrip- 
tions cover every part of it, being passages fi om the Koran and from bis own works. 
At the head of the tomb are a pair of nightingales. Outside the garden is a well, with 
steps to descend to it. It is of octagonal shape, with recebses. Here Saadi used to sit 
and compose, screened from the heat. The water is beautifully clear. 

We next piocceded to the garden of the Dil-i-gooshab. On entering it you ore 
introduced into a little octagonal porch, in which is a cistern of water. Here was 
painted in very brilliant colours Koustam, the Persian Hercules, tlirowing himself off 
his horse, and plunging his dagger into the Deeve-i-Sufecd, or white demon. Down 
the centre of tlie garden from the house is a shallow btonc channel of water, interrupted 
every ten or twelve paces by small cascades. We could not gain admittance for some 
time into the house, as the Prince’s women were in it : however, they went to the 
upper story, and we were allowed to visit the lower apartments. We found them painted 
and gilded in the most extravagant manner. Tlie ceilings represented furious combats 
between tlie Persians, Russians, and Turks ; the royal priuces were represented larger 
than the rest, end cutting men down from the crest to the saddle-bow. As usual, no 
regard was paid to perspective. 

We then went to the tomb of tlic Persian Anacreon, Hafiz, which is about a mile only 
from the Tukht-i-Kudjur : it is in the midst of other tombs, in n burial-ground en- 
closed with a wall : ^but vulgar bones do not repose near him ; men of rank alone are 
allowed that privilege. His tomb is distinguibhed above the rest by its superior dimen- 
sions. The marble, like Saadi's tomb, is covered witli inscriptions, beautifully cut. 
Shiraz is deservedly famed for stone -cutting, enamelling, and seal-engraving. Near 
tlie tombs is an open building, in which resides a venerable Fakir, who has charge of a 
complete copy of the works of Hafiz : this he produced, and we opened tlie book at 
random to see what would be our fates, by tlie fal, a kind of divination, like the ^tes 
VirgUiarus. 

Mr. Alexander’s account of Persepolis is highly curious, and with the help 
of an admirable lithographic view, affords a more perfect idea of this remarka- 
ble scene of ruins than any preceding work. It records, moreover, a very 
interesting discovery made during their visit. Col. Macdonald having employed 
some people to clear away the earth from a staircase, a bas-relief was de- 
nuded, representing a chimerical figure, being a winged lion or griffin, with a 
human head bearded, and bearing a sort of tiara, resting one of its paws upon 
a lotus-flower, supported by a stem like that of the <lM;e-tree. Another bas- 
relief, discovered at tbe same, time, represents a procession : four figures are 
ascending a flight of steps ; the first bears two cups, the second a covered 
goblet, the thji^ a iamb or kid, and the fourth a skin of water, or more pro- 
bably wine. The^are executed in a very spirited and masterly mannqri and are 
far superior to the sculptures hitherto seen at Persepolis. These bas-reliefs, of 
which excellent prints in outline are given in this work, will doubtless lead to 
curious speculations. Arc they Grecian or Persian? If the latter, th<^ 
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prove that the art of Bcuiptiure had reached a higher degree of perfection 
under the ancient monarchs of Persia than has been commonly supposed. 

At Ispahan (as at Shiraz), the mission was introduced to the Governor, who 
is, at each places a member of the royal family. His Persian Majesty’s 
progeny, even to the third generation, is so numerous, that he is able to pro* 
vide ail the provinces and principal cities with a chief magistrate from his own 
family. The prince of Ispahan, Sultaun Mahomed Mirza, is a fiivourite son 
of the King. He is only fourteen years of age; handsome (as are all the 
royal lamily)^ with a florid complexion. The Envoy here became involved 
in one of those dispuftes about forms, which are perpetually annoying a diplo- 
matic personage in Persia, through the contemptible artifices of the court 
ministers, who are always upon the alert to overreach Europeans in respect to 
the highly essential points of etiquette. The Prince’s prime minbter wished to 
seat his royal highness in an inner room, the Envoy and suite in an outer, with 
a window between. The Envoy insisted upon sitting upon the numud, or 
carpet, on which the Prince sat, as he had done at Shiraz ; but it was not 
without great trouble and delay that this (apparently) frivolous obstocle was 
removed by the concession of the Persian minister. This nobleman, Khoosroo 
Khan, is a eunuch ; notwithstanding this dispute, he received the mission 
subsequently in a frank and engaging manner ; divesting himself of Persian 
formality, he laughed and joked with the utmost gaiety and good-humour. 

At this city, the Persian servants belonging to the mission grew so untrac- 
table, that recourse was had to the bastinado. Lieut. Alexander gives the 
following account of this peculiar operation : 

The culprit seats himself on the ground, elevates his feet, wliiuh are put into a loose 
noose in the middle of a fuluk, or stout stick, held by two furashes, or carpet-spreaden ; 
the stick is then twisted, which efftfctually prevents the offender from withdrawing his 
feet, and exposes the soles to the strokes of willow-rods applied by two other funishes 
standing in f^ont. They frequently miss the soles on purpose, and break their sticks over 
tlie fuluk, especially if the person operated on pays them well ; but turuiug up tlie heels 
of one of tlie executioners prevents a repetition of this. Miserable is the condition of 
the unfortunate Armenian who may be subjected to this punishment : his toes are seen 
to hang down after a few strokes, and not unfrequently the nails are torn from his feet ! 
Persians generally endeavour to spare their fellow Musselmans, if they can do so witli 
impunity ; but to a Christian no mercy is shewn. So little sense of shame do the Persians 
feel, that a person even of rank and family does not consider biAssclf disgraced by having 
his soles turned up. His Majesty punishes bis nobles frequently in this manner. 

After visiting the curiosities at Ispahan and Jooipba, the mission departed 
for the royal camp at Sultaneah. In some of the villages beyond Ispahan, the 
natives hardly understood a single word of Persian : to the northward and 
westward of the city Turkish is generally spoken. Of this fact, and of the 
rude manners of some of these villagers, Mr. Alexander had a disagreeable 
proof, in the route to a place called Zohra. Having, in company with Capt. 
Campbell, lost the way, and being benighted, they saw a man, at a village in 
the nook of a glen, wHb most ungraciously, and only in consideration of a 
present, agreed to point out the road. Something displeasing him, he sum- 
moned the rest of the villagers, who attacked the party, and on being spoken 
to in Persian, said, “ we speak Turkish, and know nothing p£ your Persian.’* 
Both Lieut. Alexander and Capt. Campbell received severe wounds, and had a 
narrow escape. 

Just before the mission reached Ardebeel, news arrived that the King’s camp 
had been transferred to Achar. At Ardebeel they found and conversed with 
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tbe Russian officers taken prisoners by Prince Abbas Mirza at Kunjcruk^ one 
of whom was a colonel.' 

In the neighbourhood of Ardebeel is the lofty mount Sevelund, about 8,000 
feet in height, capped with eternal snow. Our author furnishes a very amusing 
account of an expedition to its summit by Mr. Willock and Lieut. Shee. 
They experienced much difficulty in reaching the summit, where they found 
the tomb and body of the frozen prophet^ said to have lain there from time 
iminemorial. The details of the visit are interesting, but we cannot afford 
space for them. 

On approaching the royal camp at Achar, the Envoy was met by the utakbatiy 
and was escorted to the tents prepared for the mission. The scene was 
splendid and imposing. The public audience given to the British Envoy was 
attended with very flattering circumstances, singularly contrasted with the cold 
reception of Prince Menzikoff. The Shah twice pressed the British Envoy to sit. 

Mr. Alexander describes the Shah as a very sensible man (except in regard 
to money-matters) j ** be is beloved by his subjects, his rule is mild, and he 
seldom punishes ww severity, except unpardonable offences.” In respect to 
money, he is mean to a great degree. His favourite wife, the Taj-i-Dowlah, 
is a very sensible and superior woman ; she was formerly a dancing girl of 
Ispahan, was noticed by the King for her shrewdness, and has reigned sole 
quoen of the harem for thirty years. The harem contains 1,000 ladies; and 
his Majesty’s children amount to 100. If wc may judge from the following 
anecdote, the latter have no very agreeable matter for contemplation. 

The lady of Dr. Macneil, the physician to tlie mission, was one day in the zcnanoli, 
when she observed one of the princes, a boy of ton years of age, with a handkerchief 
tied over his eyes, groping about tlie apartment. Upon inquiring what he was doing, 
he said that, a& he knew that when the Shah, hU father, died, he should have his eyes 
put out, he was now trying how he could do w'itliout them. 

After a stay of about three weeks at the royal camp, our traveller left it for 
Tabreez, on his route to England, in company with Mr. Willock, who was 
deputed from the Persian Court to solicit the mediation of tbe British Cabinet 
in adjusting the differences between Persia and Russia. We must despatch 
the subsequent portion of the volume in a few words : the party left Tabreez, 
and crossing the Arras, reached Erivan, where the Surdar refused them ad- 
mittance into the fort. They had a view of Ararat, and crossing the Ilarpasus 
(/iod. Arpachai), entered Armenia. Crossing the Euphrates, they entered soon 
after the pachalik of Trebison, and traversing Asia Minor, arrived at Con- 
stantinople, where they spent five days in surveying some of the ancient relics 
of this capital of the Ceesars. They then traversed European Turkey, and 
travelling through Transylvania, Hungary, Austria, Bavaria, and the Nether- 
lands, at length came in right of the white cliffs of Albion. 

Tito ” Summary of the Causes and Events of the existing War between 
Russia and Persia,” which ^ given in the Appendix, '^contains a valuable body 
of information. We are precfiidcd by our contracted limits from touching upon 
this part of the work ; but we must have recourse to it in an article which we 
intend for our next number. 

The illustrations deserve particular notice. They are beautifully executed. 
The view of PeralpoHs we have already commended ; that of Shiraz b nearly of 
equal merit. The Burraan group, the trooper of the escort, the Palace of 
Sultaneab, are at! excellent, as well as the maps. A comparison between 
Lieut. Alexander’s prints and the execrable pieces which disfigure Cept* 
Kpppcl’s book, is higlily to the advantage of the former. 
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La Sccchia Rapka ; or the Rape of the Bwket : an HeroMmical Poem tn 
twelve Cantos, Translated from the Italian of Aleg^andro Tassoni. With 
Notes, By James Atkinson, Esq. London. Two vols. 8vo. 1827. 

Mb. Atkinson is, a resident at Calcutta, where his literary talents are well 
known. He is the author of the City of Palaces,” and other poems, which 
have been published at the metropolis of British India, and have met 
with a favourable reception there. In the present work he has attempted a 
very arduous undertaking, to which he was perhaps partly impelled by reflect- 
ing that failure would be no disgrace, since it might justly be said magnis 
tamen excidit ausu,,. There is not perhaps a more difficult, we had almost said 
impossible, task, than to render a burlesque poem out of one language into 
another, without sacrificing the spirit, the point, the humour, the satire of 
the original, and substituting flatness and insipidity. 

Tassoni is an Italian author celebrated for his satirical vein. The present 
poem was written by him in 16|^1> but was not published till 1622. It was 
thus long antecedent to the Lutrm of Boileau and Pope’s ” Rape of the Lock,** 
and is a very early specimen of the mock heroic style o^^mpositioo. The 
title of the poem is derived from a frivolous incident which occurred in the 
war between the states of Modena and Bologna fn 1249, occasioned by the 
feuds of the Guelph and Ghibellinc factions. 

The immediate object of the poem is not apparent ; some perceive a politi- 
cal design in it ; others conclude that Tassoni adopted the ludicrous story of 
a war, in which a wooden bucket was the only prize, as a convenient vehicle 
for satirizing his enemies and flattering his friends; though the ground-work of 
the poem is built on history, th|^ characters are chiefly the author’s contem- 
poraries. Mr. Atkinson says of the original; 


The poem is written with great felicity of expression, and there arc fine examples in 
it of almost every species of composition. Many of the descriptive passages are ex- 
quisitely touched, many passages are extremely grand, and there are many beautiful 
specimens of the pathetic. Yet humour is the pervading quality. It is mixed up with 
admirable effect in every Canto, and sparkles through every scene of the amusing story. 

It would occupy more space than we are authorized to assign to a work not 
of an oriental character, were we to examine the translator’s labours critically. 
We dare not say that Mr. Atkinson has succeeded in giving us the exact image 
of Tassoni’s satire, for that is next to impossible ; but that be has not been 
altogether unsuccessful in his translation we think will* be inferred from the 
following stanzas, containing a burlesqpe description of the^eathen deities, 
which we subjoin as a specimen : 

Fame, meanwhile, heavenward flapped her spreading wings, 

And bore the wondrous news to Jove’s abode ; 

And to the sovereign told what mighty things 
By wayward Fate had from a Bucket flowed ; 

Jove^ who to human kihd so loving clings, 

And deeply' feels their woes, a heavy load ; ' 

Orders the bells to ring at all the portals,*/^ 

To call to solemn council the Jmmorta^. 

O’er rolling stars, ftbm heavenly stalls advancing, 

The coaches soon were seen, and a long train 
Of mules with litters, horses fleet and prancing, 

Their trappings all einbroidery, nothing plain ; 

And with fine liveries, fn the sun-beams glancing ! 

More than a bjondred servants, rather vain 
Of handsome loi^ and of their suture tall. 

Followed their masters to the Cotmeil Hall. 
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First came the Prince of Delos, Plicebus bight, 

In a gay travelling carriage, fleetly drawn 
By six smart Spanish chestnuts, shining bright, 

Which with tlieir tramping shook the aerial lawn ; 
Red was his cloak, three-cocked his hat, and light 
Around his neck the golden fleece was thrown ; 
And twenty-four sweet damsels, nectar-sippers. 

Were running near him in their pumps or slippers. 
Pallas, with lovely but disdainful mien, 

Came on a nag of Basignanian race ; 

Tight round her leg, and gathered up, was seen ** 
Her gown half Greek, half Spanish ; o’er her face 
Part of her hair hung loose, a natuipl skreen, 

Part was tied up, and with becoming grace ; 

A bunch of feathers on her head she wore, 

And on her saddle-bow her falchion bore. 

Tlic Paphian Queen for her accommodation 
llad^jivo state coaches ; richly decorated 
Was tm in which she sate in conversation 
With Cupid and the Graces ; on them waited 
Pages in liabits suited to their station, 

Tlic other coach, with courtiers gay was freighted, 
llic chamberlain and tutor, debonnaire. 

And the chief cook, Dan Bacon, too, were Uiere. 
Saturn was old and ill of a catarrh, 

And just had taken physic : therefore rightly 
Came in a litter shut up from the ai||^ 

With vase beneatli the cushion, fitting tightly. 

On a fine charger came the God of War ' - 

Capering along, unusually sprightly. 

His boots were scolloped, and his corslet leather, 

And in his hat he wore a scarlet feather. 


But Ceres and the God of W^inc appeared 
At once, conversing ; and the God of Ocean 
Upon a dolphin’s back his form upreared. 

Floating through waves of air with grat'cful motion ; 
Naked, all sea- weed, and with mud besmeared ; 

For whom the motlier, Hhea, feels emotion, 
ReiNrcNiching the pRjili brother, when she meets him, 
Because so like a Merman he treats him. 


Diana, the sweet virgin, was not there ; 

She had risen early, and o’er woodland green 
Had gone to it/ah her clothes in fountain fair, 
Upon the Xii^IpBn shore— fomantic scene. 

And not r^uming till tlic northern star 

Had rolled through dusky air and lost its sheen : 
Her mother made excuses, quite provoking. 
Knitting at the same time a worsted stocking. 
Juno-Lucina did not go, and why ? 

She anxious wished to wash her sgcred head. 
Menippo, Jove’s chief taster,, standing by. 

For the disastrous Fates excuses made. 

They had much tow to spin and iTnt to dry. 

And they were also busy baking 4>read,«^ 

The cellarman, Silenus, keptavay, 

To water the domestics’ wine that dity. 
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VARIETIES- 


ASUTIC SOCIETY OF CAI^UTTA- 

A meeting of tliis society was lield on 
the ]at Novettl^r, when dhe lion. Mr- 
HariOgton presided. C. Patori, Esq. 
was elected a member of the society, and 
Major-Gen. "Walker, an liononiry mem- 
ber. ‘ "Various musical instruments, from 
Aracdii, were presented to the inusemn 
by Dr. l^tler; and \arious objc<'t«« of 
natural history, trom Tueopia and^ew 
Guinea, by Capt. Ddlun. With retetence 
to the public communications made by 
tin's gentlemen, regtjfding the loss of La 
Peroiise, the Hocicty icsolvcd t;^%ihinit 
to the govornraent the expression of the 
interest felt by them in the probable re- 
sult of any inquiry that miglit bo instituted 
to diseover tlie scene of his iiiitortuiiate 
lute. 

The eommuiiieiitioiiH laid before the 
meeting uero. Notes on various aniimils 
in the northern mountaiiN, of wliieh the 
speeiinens ot the horns weie exhibited ; 
and remarks on the snake stone, by Capt. _ 
Herbert; the translation ot tlieinserip-^ 
turn on the great bell, at Rangoon, with 
illustrative comments, by the Ret^pfr. 
Hough ; and a Memoir on the Rhote 
Mehuls of Katnaon, li|y the commissioner 
Mr. Trail. 

The following is the enumeration of 
the horns submitted to the Roeiety, and 
tlie animals to wiiieir tlicy belong. 

No, 1. — Ot the Jurao, ((Wvus Hip- 
pdaphus of Du Vaiu’cl).— A very good 
lithographic eiigraviiig ot this nniinal was 
givenin the last volume of the Rettcarrhes* 

It ill* as common in the lower ]airt ot the 
mountains'ns it 43 in Bengal. It is a large 
sized species, of a dark colour; something 
between gr (7 and^russOC, stands about 
tiiirteen and a half or fouiteen hands 
high, and is remarkable for the small 
number of the antlers, which are never 
more than in the s])ccimen. In one in- 
stance, a single horn w^hed eight pounds 
within two ounces. Tnrec individuals of 
this species are in the iiossessiou of Major 
Young, ut'Dehro, where they «at from 
the hand, and are almost peil^ctly tame. 

No. 2. —Of the Capra Ibex, now for 
the first tidle noticed as an inhabitant of 
tlie mountains.— 'Capt.^Herbert baa never 
seen the animal, hot understands it to be 
of a dark coIourT^ and something larger 
than a common sbeep. abounds ig 
Kanopr, where jit js called or Zgig^ 
and is hunted iA bonnnon with tiloi 
deer (moBchus mAschifprus) and aha 
No. 3.— Horns of "'the Thn 
species of Capray which might v 
priety assume the raeciflcnai&^bfXaAil^ " 
jistalic Jaurn. Vou XXIII. No. 


llie pokliak^ gppeanuioe of the animal 
consisting in a ve^f hue mane, similar to 
that of a lion. An iiwpection of tlie 
horns will satl^Qt'any one who knows the 
character of the rhamolF, with which it 
has been confounded, bg their specific 
difterence, and they liave been pronounced 
by a gentleman who lias seen much of the 
AI))s and has repeatedly imd the horns 
of tlie ehaitiois in his poRsessioii, to be of 
a very ditlereiit charaqti'r. The animals 
inhiibit the most dilticuU peaks, keeping 
always very near tlie verge of snow, and 
their pursuit is equally hazardous wills 
that ol the musk-dm* and the ibex. 

No. — Homs dRic Nwrr/o, a species 
of untelope, uiqiaicntiy a new one. It 
is of tt si/e rablier above the middle, is a 
heavy •sluggish looking luiiina], and when 
young, i^ not very unlike n cnlf. It is of 
a black or dark brown colour, wdth tan 
on Abe lace, biciist, and legs. It also 
inhabit*) the higher und colder regions. 

No. 5.— Horns of the spotted deer of 
the northei n plain, (cn t us ax^s). Tliis 
animal abounds in Uie jungles, at the foot 
of the hills. 

No. 6.— Horns of the h'dl sheep. 

The snuke stone is well known through- 
out the East as a bup}>oseiI antidote against 
poison, particuluily the venom ot snakes. 

It is ol tv^ kinds, one of animal, the 
other of mineral 01 iginjir of the former, an 
analytical examination was published in 
the thirteenth volume of the Rpsearches, 
by Dr. Davy, with additional remarks by 
the Secretary. It is to the latter that 
Capt. Ilerbcit's inquiries have fieen more 
particularly directed. Tlirec sorts of the 
mineral snake ston6 are procurable in thu 
Hima]|||[|^iie is found with detritus, in 
a cavefVaawahir, leading int;p the valley 
of the Setlej ; it is of irregular form, 
smooth surface, und of an olive green 
colour: from its chemk^al characters, it 
seems to be Arwsw mineral, consisting ' 
chiefly of sifipf ^''The other two kinds 
were met with ittjite biizaff at Haridvi*Br, 
and, although dlfmiw iD^eictenial dia- 
racters, are essentudly the^ same— one is 
of a bright greenish colour, and the other 
a dull grew; they also vai%m specific 
gravity, bm they are both considered ^ 
Capt. n. to be varieties of ieipemiiie, 
a name which has been given to a mitfeial 
fihbstance, without any satisfactory rea- 
son, and which he thinks, therefore, may 
be qonnected with the terms aaake stone, 
^ierre de seipenL &c.^ ||;tached to the 
mohoiieh of we ha an antidote 

nsfT.the venom of mkea« 

’v jinMption ontlm g^t bell, at 

4 Q Rangoon, 
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Rangoon ib iu the BiiroMm language and 
cliaratiter, and is cut in twelve Jines fouiul 
tJie circumference of the bell, (t records, 
in tile UMpal strain, the virtiues of.jthe 
granter and the merite of the grant, liie 
bell, from its size, is a curious specimen 
of the progress miuie bylhe Burmaiierin, 
the art of t’uMiig and casting metal, as it 
forms a rather up manageable mass, being 
declared to weigh 15,555 vis, or about 
56,0(10 pounds. The great liell ol St. 
Paul’s weighs but 11,470 pounds; and 
tliere are few bells in Euiopc larger 
tliari the Rangoon bell, except the tsar 
kolokol, or king of bells, of Moscow, 
which weighs 4S2,000 pounds. 

The Rangoon bell was presented about 
fortjr-five years ago, to the temple of 
J8we-dagon, by Sengku, the grandson of 
Alaung-phura, whom Kuropcans call 
Alonripra. In the late war it was re- 
moved from the temple, and uii attempt 
was made Co put it on board sliip, but in 
so doing it fell into the river, W’henee, 
after remaining some months, it was ngani 
raised and restored to its former situation. 
The illusttutioiis Hccompanyitig the trans- 
lation aiford much new and accurate in- 
formation on many points of the Burman 
religion, and on the history of tlie cele- 
brated Swe-dagon pagoda, the sanctity 
of which Imiidtrig is deiivcd from its eii- 
shnniiig the lelics of the four lust Budhs, 
the stuff of Kank-kn-than, the water 
pot ot Gau-na-gon, the bathing garment 
of Ka-tha-pa, and <*iglit hairs from the 
head of Gautama. We belu've these most 
eacml objects ewped Uie sacrilegious 
hands of our soImCry. 

The Bliotc Mclials are tliat part of the 
Himalaya range wliicli constituted the 
Bhote province of Tibet, and cominciice 
on the north from the table land beyond 
the moiuitaiiis . they comprise the diderent 
passes into Tibet, and some of the loftiest 
peaks in tlie Himalaya, and are now 
attached to the states of KuufUon and 
Gcrhwal. Their po]mlation is estimated 
at 1 0,600 individuals, of w'hom nine-tenths 
are Bhoteas. The greater portion of the 
surface is above the line of perpetual con- 
gelation ; but even in aitch ])ortions as 
are cultivated, snow lies on the ground 
during full lialf the year, or from Septem- 
ber to April ; an inter^ of four inoiitbs 
without a fall is unusual. The chief 
crops are buck-wheat and barley, which 
are sown eiarly in June, and reaped in 
September ; but tlie crops are not unfre- 
quenCly iiyured or destroyed by an early 
occurrence of frosts or slips of snow 
toe lower deposit of which is pushed trom 
its site on toe sides of the mountains, by 
the weight of a fregh accumulation nearer 
to their summits. The inhabitants of the 
country are identifiable in every respect 
with those of 'Hhet, and in many of toe 
vilhiges tradition still preserves the ^ 


memory of their emigration from tliat 
country. Ttiose who are settled at the 
Barma Ghat, liow^ever, are a distinct 
race, and are said to be the descendants 
of a body of Mongol ' Tartars, who were 
«left by Timur to maintain Kamaon in 
sul jection : toey themselves donot admit 
this descent, especially as they have 
deused to be Mohammedans; but toe trap> 
dition IS, nevertheless, entitled to credit. 
The Bhoteas arc originuliy Buddhists, 
and disciples of the I^imO. of Tibet, but 
their subjugation by the Gorkha govern- 
^meiit has introduced many Hindu doc- 
trinal amongst them, and they worship 
the divinities of both religions, and em- 
ploy equally as their priests, Bralmians or 
llamas. 1'hey have properly no distinction 
oi caste but the diffefence of ti ibe prevails 
amongst" them as strongly, and in many 
iiistanrch, those of one village will neither 
eat nor jntermariy with those of another, 
llie Bhoteas enjoy the inorfbpoly of the 
carrying tiade tioni Hindustan to Tibet, 
the greater marts of which are in the 
adjoining pro\ince of Hiun De», (tlie 
land of snow, not Oon Dos, as originally 
supposed, or the land of the avouI of the 
shawl goat), and which, besides its oeiu 
. Uical position, is rich in iiatuial produce, 
in gold dust, borax, salt, and shaw 1 wool, 
aiKmi the same time, trom its own stc- 
rility, depends upon the siiiiounding 
coiintnes for every article of domestic 
consumption. The traders from Tibet, 
Ladakh, Caslimir, Tartaiy, China, and 
Hindustan, meet aiinuBlly at a great fair 
held at Gertokh, tlie lesidence of the 
Viceroy ot Lassa. The intercourse with 
this state is, however, subjected to the 
restraints imposed by the Chinese, and a 
special permission from tlie government 
is aiiiiuully necessary for the traders of 
lliun I)es and BJiote to open a commer- 
cial intercourse. The staple commodity 
of the Bhoteas is grain, which they collect 
from the villages of Kainoon and Gcrh- 
wal, in cxcliange chiefly for salt other 
articles suited to tbe lliim D6a market, 
and exported to a small extent, are coarse 
woollen clotlis and cottons, coral, pearls, 
hardw are, sugar, spices, dyes, timber, &c. 
The cost of carriage, and the difficulties 
throw'n in the way of it by the Bhotea 
carrying monopoly, and the cautious fears 
of the Gertokh rulers, keep it confined 
infinitely below its natural level. Of the 
diaracter of the Bhoteas it may be ob- 
served generally, that they are an honest, 
orderly, and iiidustiious race, good hu- 
mour^ and patient— Gov, Gaz. 


medical and niYSlCAL SOCIETY 
OR CALCUTTA. 

A meetmg of toe socie^ was held on 
toe dd Sept., Mr. IVilson, toe vice-pre*> 
sident, in toe chair. 


The 
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The fpUowiiig papers were subinitted 
to theln^ting a case of fungus boetna^ 
todes> by Mr. McPherson ol^' Bbaufiah, 
with a preparation of the tumor; eccpant 
of ganj^enous ulcer, as it appeared m the 
G5th N. I. at Pinan^, by Mr. Leslie; and 
the notice of a specific for cholera, in use 
at the Cape, comrauiiicuted by Mr. Choi- , 
mers . a letter from tlie secretary to the 
Madras Medical Society, >vith the report 
of their proceedings, and a description ol 
the native drug, c^led gidancka, by liani 
Coinmol Slien, communicated by tite 
vice-president. 

The South African specific for cholefil 
has been discovered, it is said, liy the 
Moravian Missionaries, whp keep its pre- 
paration a secret, although not unwilling 
to communicate it hereafter, should the 
trial of it in India ^tablish its value. In 
two cases of spasmodic cholera, in the 
Male Asylum at Madras, it has been ad- 
ministered with the liapinc<it cflFccts. A 
small supply is on its way to Calcutta, for 
further investigation. 

The giUancha is a drag very extensively 
used in a variety ot complaints liy tlie 
natives, and very frequently with advan- 
tage. it is the menis]u*rmum coriVtfohum 
of Willdenow. It is administered in the 
form ot decoction and infusion, and 
mucilaginous extract is separated from 
the stem, which is found servicoUble in 
some cases of membraiions infiammation. 
The decoctions are given in intermittents, 
and a variety Of cutaneous complaints, 
and are consideieil to possess active re- 
storative virtues the taste of the fresli 
stein is a mild, and not unplcaaaiit bitter. 

Dr. Waddle’s uccoiint of the dhseascs 
of Rangoon, and Dr. Sully’s treatment 
of hydrophobia were then read, and made 
the subjects of leinurk. The cornmuni' 
cation of Dr. Waddell was restricted to 
the diseases of the first twelve months 
after the occupation of Rangoon, which 
occurred in the hospital under his charge, 
comprising details of European and native 
artillery : his observations on the medical 
topography of Rangoon are of generally 
interesting character. 

Tlic town stands on tlie north bank of 
the JSangoon river, about twenty-eight 
miles above its debouche into the gulf of 
Martaban. Its extent along the nver is 
about a mile, and its breadth six or seven 
hundred yar^. It is enclosed with teak 
timbers and planks ten or twelve feet 
high, having two gateways on the north 
iSu:e, and one on each of the others : 
from each of the northern gateways pro- 
ceeds a good brick road, running over a 
gently rising ground, and gradually con- 
verging till they unite at the distance of 
two miles and a half, ^iii front of the SMio 
Dttgon pagoda. The space be^veen these 
roads being tolerably clear of jungle, wafi 
selected for the quartering of the troops. 


Tbe ground aUqiad conaidento .to fbu 
of iShh triangilje, and the lU&i lestUd 
oma ttnek wood, which dosed in to tlm * 
north gnd north-east. On Uia eastem 
Ifnok particularly on the approach to the 
pagoda; >he ground rose abruptly to an 
elevation of hyo hundred ^fe^t from the 
surface of the river, and frofh the summit 
of the acclivity an extensive view pre- 
sented itself over a tiact consisting of 
low rice fields^ and intersected by the 
ramifications of tbe Rangoon and Byriam 
rivers. This tract being left ui^ultivated, 
became, in tbe mins, one extensive swamp. 
The town itself i.s divided into streets, 
running, for tlie most ymrt, pamllel, and 
the transverse lines crossing at rigiit an- 
gles. The streets are narrow, but formed 
of pounded brick, with a rise in the inid- 
'dle to throw off the water ; and wlwn the 
streets were ]mt in repair, •the town itself 
was Butfieiently hedtliy and commodious. 
The same cannot be said of the suburbs 
running east and west of the town, many 
of the houses of which are constructed 
on piles within liigh water murk; and at 
low water the exhalations from tlie mud, 
fa|m the filth thrown upon the bank from 
the houses above, and from the putrescent 
fish winch tlie lJunne^e use largely in 
preparing their favourite ilish balacliong, 
renilereil the atmosphere, during the ebb- 
tide, singularly and disgustingly ofteiisive. 
The water of the river is turbid, but ex- 
cept 111 the hot inuntlis, wiien it becomes 
bracki.H]), is considered suilicieutly whole- 
some. The troops, however, were Sup- 
plied from wtilb, the water of which Dr. 
W. confiiflers to hauanabeeii perfectly good, 
although home diffemnee of opinion pre- 
vailed upon the hiibjeet. llic elimate 
offers much analogy to that of Bengal, 
licing ifirnilurly divi.sibh* into the cold, hot, 
and rainy seasons. In Noveinlicr, the 
thcTmomcter ranges from (K) to 86. March 
and April are the hotest inonths, and the 
range ,pf the tlmnnoiricter is then widest, 
iH'iiig' sometimes 72, at four or five in tbe 
morning, and 101, at two or three in the 
afternoon of the same day. These vari- 
ations, how’ever, are not considered hurt- 
ful to the health, as the coolness of the 
night compensates, iu some degree, for 
tbe heat of the day. The air is dry ; the 
first showers lall early in May ; the regu- 
lar rains set in by the first week of June, 
and cease about the 10th oi 15Ui October, 
’fhefull of rain is much more considerable 
than any known in Hindustan, and in 
July and August, often continues for 
several days and nights ^ether. ^ In 
tlie intervals, the weather is oppressively 
clo'^e and moist, and during the fall, as 
uncomfortably chilly, a cold wind accom- 
panying the rain, and bringloi^ down the 
mercury ten or twelve degrees. In such 
a climate it was im|k)6sibld for troops to 
be engaged in active military operations 

without 
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wittiout^suffering severely from disease. 
During the time from June to October, 
the average monthly admission of sick in 
the detachment under Dr. W.*s charge 
was equal to one-third of the whole na- 
mcrieal strength, and in some divisions, 
the proportion was stiirmore considerable. 
The deaths amongst the Europeans of 
the artillery were as on^ in twelve, and 
amongst the natives, something dess than 
one in twenty. On the setting in of the 
cold season, the general sickness began to 
decline, and from January to July, was 
comparatively moderate. 

Ttic especial object of Dr. Sally's paper 
on hydrophobia, is to recommend the 
careful and continued ablution of the 
wounded part before excision with water 
poured from some height above the limb. 
Dr. S. attributes to this practice the buct 
cessful treatrnent of n number of cases in 
the west of England hy his father and 
himself, or altogether twenty-eight, of 
whom twenty-three escaped from any 
serious consequences from the bites tlicy 
had suffered. — [Ibid. ^ “ 

With reference to the last subject ad- 
verted to in tile proceedings of the incrt^^il 
society, we may observe, that a discovery 
has been recently made, which, it con- 
firmed by experience, will he one of the 
most importimt ib tiie history ot medical 
science. Dr. Ihirry, an English pliysieian 
setthsl at l^iris, has ailvtiiiced, that ab- 
sorption depciuls upon atniO‘'f)henc pros- 
suy, aiurthiit hy lemoviiig tins pies'>iirc, 
poisons applied to uouiided parts will 
not ho introtiuceil into the system. Upon 
the bite of a snake, or any rabid animal, 
therelore, a ciippjiig-glass bhoiild be np- 
jilicd over the bite, which uiil at least 
RUS}>cnd the operation of the viims until 
surgical aid can be obtained. But Dr. 
Dairy goes still further, and assorts, tlrnt 
by the conliiuicd apjihcation of the cup- 
ping-glass for boiiie time, the ubsoqition 
of the poison will not only be suspended, 
hut the disposition to take it up be so 
weakened, that it uiay be altogether pre- 
vented hy merely washing the wound, 
lie also ftiaintuiiis, that even after a part 
of the poiboii has been absorbed, And bus 
b 'gun to produce its effects upon the^j^s- 
tcin, the application of a ciipping-glasb will 
arrest its furtlier infli.e ice. These doc- 
trines rest upon a number of experiments, 
in whidi ursmic, prussic acid, strychnia, 
the upas tiente, and the venom of the 
viper, have been made u.se of with impu- 
nity wherever the glass was applied, and 
fatally whenever its application w'as omit- 
ted, The results of Dr. Harry's inquiries 
have been submitted to the academy of 
medicine, and arc the subjt»ct of nlavour- 
able report by Messrs. Cuvier and Du- 
meril, to whom his coaimmiicatum hud 
been referred. — [Ihid. 

A meeting of tlie society w'as held on 


the 4th Nov.» Mr. Wilson, vice-president, 
in the chair. 

Specimens of agates and other minerals 
from Guzerat, with observations, were 
pre^iited to the museum by Dr. Ken- 
nedy, and specimens of the true West- 
Indian arrow'-root, reared in this country, 
by W. Jjoycestcr, Esq., the president of 
the Agricultund' and Horticultural So- 
ciety. Cases .of tlic employment of the 
oxymiiriate of mercury, by Mr. Cockerell, 
a successful ca«e of strangulated hernia, 
by Mr. Charters, and an essay on public 
Jiealth in India, by Dr. lliitikin, were 
submitted to the meeting, and reserved 
for future consideration. 

Although -the thikur of this country is 
a valuable substitute for the maranta arun^ 
ilhiatra, or arrow-root of the West Indies, 
It docs not preclude the introduction of 
the latter as a more nutritious vegetable. 
Tlic spcciincDS submitted on this occasion 
were reared bV Mr. Leycester from tu- 
bers, procurCil liy liim at the Cape, from 
the Isle of Fiance, and were hi ought 
round on hoaid ship, after being planted 
ill boxes. They were removed thence 
into the open ground, and have been ex- 
posed to the hot winds and the mins ; 
iinec tubers taken up, were found divisi- 
kll!c into fifty jiarts, each of which com- 
prised a tuber, and would therefore grow*. 
The tubers now produced arc not so thick 
as those ot the West Indies, but they will 
probably become Iarg<*r. 

Ot the minerals forwarded by Dr. Ken- 
nedy, he observes, that the sites in w'hicli 
they me proem ed, depend upe# the infor- 
mation oUlkincd Irorn Ccirrih.iy merchants, 
except the Cmnehan mines, whicli are 
described in the first volume of the 
Tiansactions of tin* literaiy Society of 
Bombay, from actual obsei vatioii. 

The agates are procured tiom the dis- 
strict of Kojnirwunj, the chief town ot 
w hicii is about forty miles east ot Ahmed- 
abad. Tiic jasp^s are obtained about 
eighty miles north of the same place, from 
the Eder mountains, the marble barriers 
that divide Marw^ar jBrom Gugural. The 
moss-stone is found in veins, in the bed 
of the Limree river, in Kuttiwar. Th^ 
collection comprises another VBiilly of 
iniucnd, w’hich is considered by Dr. K. 
to he a marldo of the coarsest grain ; it 
is brought from the mountain of Dey- 
kcrwura, nearly balf-w'ay between Ahmed- 
abad and Radaiipiir, and is termed by 
the natives, seiigi herefi, or letter-stone, 
from the sq^iposed resemblaiice of its 
veins to oriental characters. It is ob- 
tamabie in any quantity, and at the lowest 
pos-ible cost’. The mountains to the 
north and north-east of Guzemt abound 
with every variety of marble, and they 
'are of the most easy access, rendering 
the transport so cheap, that in the sur- 
rounding country, in earlier times, this 
* material 
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miiterial haa been lavishly eii>ended, and 
the mounds enclosing the Dungerpur lake, 
a piece of water of vast extent, are com- 
posed of solid blocks of white mari)le. 
The tombs and mosques of Ahmedabad 
aflfonl abundant specimens of marble of 
the most beautiful description. The great 
mart for die polished (^ates, kc. is Cam- 
bay, where die material and the lulmiir 
are both so cheap, that a seal stone ot the 
best sort may be pitrelmsed fur one rupee, 
and the most beautiful set of lemaie orna- 
ments that can be selected, does not cost 
more tlian fifty — the pnee ot ordinary 
sets varies trom eight rupees to tvvont}^ 
five. — [Ibid, 


NEW SOUTH WALES AGRfCrLTURAL AND 
HORTIC U LTUR A L hOClEl V. 

A meeting of this society was held at 
the Sydney Ilottl, .30th August : Sir John 
Jamison, the president, ifi fbe eliair. 

Several premiums were announced for 
agricultural stock, to be awarded at the 
general meeting, on tlio oth October. 

The following resolutions were agreed 
to be proposed to the general meeting. 

Resolved, that this meeting, Mewing 
with the utmost regret, the iHiiguorwluc 
appears to have pervaded tiu* ineuibers 
this society, as exhibited by the jiaucity 
of their numbers attendant upon the )»e- 
riodieal meetings dining the last twelve 
inonthi, do ino«t earnestly call upon the 
whole body ot subscribers to bcstii them- 
selves, and again to unite for piomotiiig 
their gci||ral beiiefif. 'riie attenduiice, 
the suggestijiis, the exainjile^ practical 
men, cun alone keep u society, of this 
iidtuie in existence , and tins meeting are 
convinced, that tew agiieultuial societies 
can boast ot men more capable of attord- 
ing the so tniicli desiicd aid, than docs 
tliat of New South Wales. 

Resolved, that for the furtherance of 
the ends proposed by the foi inution ot this 
society, and lor dircenbig the \ie\\s of its 
members to the most legitimate objeets tor 
their attention, it is desirable that essays 
upon the best iiiocles of conducting the 
farming operations .of tliis colony should 
be^jjjipared and published at slated pe- 
riott^for general information. 

At a quarterly general meeting, held 
at Paramatta, Oct. 5, the prizes were dis- 
tributed, and additional premiums were 
awarded ; amongst which was one to 
Mrs. Walker, on the exhibiliitii of colonial 
silk, which that lady had "caused to be 
proceed, and afterwards to be manufac- 
tured into a shawl in China. ^ 

'The rccommeudations of the especial 
meeting, 30th August, were all adopted 
unanimously, except one of them relative 
to Mr. Fraser’s cotton ; the adoplon of 
this recowmendation was merely post- 


poned till the next meeting, in order to 
afford Mr. Fraser time to furnish tiie 
meeting with a sample of the cotton, and 
with the report thereon of the Glasgow 
manu&teturer. 

(It appears from a Sydney paper, that 
Mr. Fraser has shipped a small quantity 
of samples of colonial grown cotton to 
England; and the colonists express a 
coiitideiii expcehition that it will become 
a staple article of export.) 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The Wednesday meetings of tins so- 
ciety during the last moiUh have been 
numerously attended, and the lectures at 
three o’clock have excited much interest. 
At three of these meetings, the secretary 
delivered discourses on the affinities tha^ 
connect the different grou[>cs of ornitho- 
logy, illustrating the subject by specimens 
of the most attractive groiipes in the so- 
ciety's collection. Several ladies of rank 
were present at these exhibitions. A lec- 
ture lias als() h^n gwen by Mr. Diookes, 
the eelebrul eir anatomist, on the coin- 
paiative anatomy of the ostneli. A fing 
opportunity wu^ afforded for illustrating 
this subject, by u donutiott^ from his 
MiiH'^ty of a female ostrieh, winch lately 
died in the m'enag<Tie at Windsor. Pre- 
parations were iiukIc of the more in- 
tciesting. pints ot this bird, which, with 
specimens of vai loiis parts ot the emeu, 
cassowary, rliea, &c. selected from Mr. 
Ihookcs’s museum, served to illustrate 
this very ciiidito and seientific lecture. 
A numerous aiidiep^e of the principal 
men of «i*icncc in tow n was collected on 
this occasion. 


MINLIIALOOV OF ('LYLON. 

The tollouiiig farts relating to tlie 
miiiorfil ]>rodiietp)ii8 of the Tungalle dis- 
tnet were laid before the Litenuy Society 
of Columbo Oil the 17th Oetohor, by 
Sir Haidiiige Gitfurd, the chiet justice of 
Ceylon. 

Mr. Gisborne, the collector of Tangalle 
lias been for sumo tunc past engaged in 
opening a eaniil, by which a siifiply of 
fiwsli w ater may be conveyed to the port 
of 'rangalle from the lake of Kireme ; 
and a large and valuable tract of country, 
now totally waste, rendered capable of 
irrigation, and consequent cultivation. 
The supply of Tangalle alone is an olijeet 
of great importance to the distnet, os 
nothing else is wanting to render tluit 
secure, though small harbour, perfectly 
commodious to shipping. 

In digging through a hill cqvered with 
old and thick jungle, the Workmen, at a 
depth of fifteen feet, struck upon a large 
hollow substance, having the appearance 
of pottery i one of the tools broke a bole 

into 
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into it, but tlie msM wus afterwards caiie- 
fuUy aepante^ Igr Mr. Giftborne’s direc- 
tion fi^ the smTounding clay rock. This 
clay rock is that.cfdied cobook in the ver- 
nacular langiuige of Ceylon^ and is the 
hteriUt^ tit Ainslic. —/"ifa/. Med. Hin- 
doBt ) The mass, on lieing examined, a]>- 
peared' on tlie outside to tie rough, and 
partaking of the appearance of the sur- 
rounding rock; tlic inside wm highly 
glazed, and of a deep black effour ; m 
length It was tweiity-tivo Indies, and in 
breadth filtcen ; the shape was more 
nearly oval than any other, but by no 
means regular. It appeared to have been 
perfectly <!loae Inifore it was struck, and 
tlie hollow contained only air. The shell 
or crust, of which a piece is sul^itted to 
the society, upficarh to consist Of two or 
even three distinct layers of striate or 
fibrous crystallization; tlie tliickness is 
pretty equal throughout, about half an 
inch ; its specific gravity is about ^i600. 
Since the hist discovery, many other 
smaller hollow lunqis of u globular or re- 
niforni shape liavc been found, va^ing 
from eight to four inches in dianietcr, but 
all agreeing in other piu ticiilars with l|ic 
first. On a rough analysis of a specimen, 
tins substance was found to be coinposeil 
of a large portion of iron-~a icsult since 
verified liy Mr, Gisborne having smelted 
from about sixteen fioiuidh of it, a bar of 
iron ot about one |)oiind weiglit, a part 
of wliicli is also, with one ot the IniIIs, laid 
liefore this meeting. Vpon the whole, 
this substuruv seems to uppioach most 
nearly to tlie description given by I’lo- 
fessur Jamieson (Jiitio. ji. and Mr. 
Phillips (Mineral, p. I7.*l) ol tUp 
foirn or kidiicv- shaped brown rUiy non 
ore, found iiuhedded in iron day, pie- 
seiiliiig irregular liails of reiiiloitlr lenti- 
cular or elliptical forms, whidi uie Homo- 
times hollow'; these foims (they add) 
are compose<l of laiiiellar euneietums ;** 
and the professor adds, that it is ** one 
of the best kinds of iron-stone, ami yieldvS 
excellent iron.'* Sul)staiu>cs ot this kind 
were known to the ancients under the 
names of ivh/cs and f/otules/, and >vcie 
supposed to possess very extraordinary 
virtues. 

Tn anotlier (lart of the line of the edoal, 
it became noi'essary to blow up a large 
rock, of Vhich Mr. Gisborne has trans- 
mitted a specimen; this frugment pre- 
sents a glittering appearance, and as far 
, as it has been examined, contains a Ikrge 

* This is « term given by Dr.T Buchanao to a 

mbstaiicc (dbtinrt nroiu the mbieml do named py 
Mr. Klrwaw) found in j^outbem India, which a 
Ml iiKluratcd ilny found in large niaiises, from 
whence the nativ es obtain their iron, but which is 
very commonly u»wl ai bricks for bulUUng, whence 
*IU name. It te soft when in the mSst, and be- 
eoines had by cxiHMure to the air. See a full 
seeount of the mineral, and proceas of imelUng 
th^re, ia Buchanan's JottmeB, tml. II. c. xik 


quantity of carbonate of iron intermixed 
with quartz, and very compactly asso- 
ciated ; tlie specific gsavity is about 3.4i54' ; 
a piece of this is also laid before the 
society. 

Mr. Gisborne has also transmitted some 
bottles of a mineral water found in the 
course of digging the canal ; it is impreg- 
nated wdtii sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
that which is found in Jlarrowgate water, 
four ounces of it, subjected by Dr. Collier 
to galvatiie action, deposited a sediment 
w'eighiiig one grain and a half of pure 
sulphur, about forty-eight grains to a gal- 
lon.— LC'tyfou 


THE FLATtENING OF THE EAllTII. 

At the Academy of Sciences at Paris, a 
memoir wa’s lately read by Capt. Duper- 
rcy, on the experiments made with the 
irivnriuble pendulum during the voyage of 
the CoqwUii round the world. lie states 
that various experiments confirmed the 
'fact of the ^atrenfug of the terrestrial 
globe, coiijeetiired liy seveial travellerH, 
who had remarked that the numlH?r of 
oscillation*; which tlie pendulum made at 
certain places differed from what had 
lK»en observed in 'tlie extent of the same 
^^rallel. The pnneipul anomalies observed 
oy CJapt. Duperrey W'cre at tlie Isle of 
Fiance, Mens, Guam, and the Island of 
A*»ceiisioii. At the Nle ot Fninex* the 
invariable pciidiihiin (as had been re- 
marked by 'M. I•’rcyclnct) made in one 
cbiy, iiporrhn aviTage, tUirteen or fourteen 
oseillatiotis more than it oiig]\t|^ppusing 
the deprc*S|ipii to be 1. J(K>, ucKrdiiig to 
the hiii(|^’fflbory. At Ascension the ac- 
ci’leratiOM, us noticed hy Capt. Sahiiu*, 
w.iH five or SIX oscillations, even siippoHiiig 
the depression tp be At other 

stations the difference w'us almost notlnng ; 
and in some the motion of the pendulum 
was retarded. Such differences, Capt. 
Dufeney r^arks, between the results 
ot experiment and tliosc given by theory, 
cannot be uttnbuted to errors of observa- 
tion. He IS disposed to refer the cause 
of the phenomena, w'ith Ca))t. Sabine, to 
the want of homogeneousness in the earth 
connidcrcd as a mass, or to Jthe menM^ia- 
tions 4>f density in the superficial Imi/a. 
What tends to confirm this byiiotbesis, 
be says, is that all olwervutions shew that 
an acceleration of the pendulum generally 
takes place on volcanic ground, and a 
retardation on such as is sandy and argil- 
laceous. 

A very important question to ascertain 
is whether the flattening is exactly tlie 
t»suinc in botli hemispheres. F>oro the ob- 
servations of Capts. Duperrey and Frey- 
dnet, it appe^ that in the southern 
hemisphere it is 1.291, and in the north- 
ern, 1.288; that is to say, it i$ sensibly 
the same, or 1.290!, in each. 


niE 
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THS PALI LAUmrAGK. 

In the CalnittA Gwm^mmt Oaz$ife 
appe&ra theTollowfiig notice of a work on 
the Pali» or sacred language of tlie BiuL* 
dhists, whiidi has been lately published at 
Ceylon 

The or^nal materials of this work, 
which comprises a gminmar and vocabu- 
lary of the language, and a list of roots, 
were, in great part, the labour of the lute 
Mr. Tolfrey, of Ceylon.' upon his death, 
they came into the possession ictf tlie Hev. 
Mr. Clough, by whom they have bcet| 
completed and published. * ^ 

The author ot the Puli Grammar has 
not entered \ ei-y tully into the Instoiy of 
the language, and that remains to be eli- 
cited froii) the study of^ts literature | but 
he has prefixed a frw obseA’utioiis that 
throw some light upon its jictuut condi- 
tion. The term Pali, as tlie desimiation 
of the hmgiiuge, he daiiv^4from Pda, a 
row or range, and is expressive of the re- 
gularity of its ronstruction. *Mr. Clough,(> 
hoW’ever, ngiees wiffi all who have wiAten 
on Che subject, that it is most generally 
termed Magailhi, tiom Miigadli, or'^utfi 
Behnr, which i'* unthlTmly j^sserted to lie 
its native country. \ ^ 

The grammar ot Mr. Clough is ]iriiite|;^ 
ill tlie Cingalese character, which it 
be conceded is constructed upon tiie l>e- 
vanSgan. The only character in tvliich 
Pall is exclusively written, is the squaie 
chnractei common in tflelhcqucred and 
gilded books of tlie Bui*muiif|^ This al- 
phabet would appcMir to have originated 
amoiigil^thc countries to |hi. eastward, 
ns it is not know'n 'in Cc^ aithc^h 
tlie language and religion ol'IlN Budunus 
jmssed, there is little doubt, from India 
through Ceylon to the eastw'urd. We be- 
lieve the square Pali iSlittlc used in Siam, 
and seems to lie nlmo8t^.xuifiiied to Ava. 

'Fhe author of tlib grammar coiifirriia 
tlie general jinprcssion, w hatever 

may be the rariety oLcharacter in which 
it is wTitten, the Pali is every where the 
same^ and that the books in this luiiguage 
ere equally intelligible In Ava and Ceylon. 
He also establishes its iSentity wj|ii .San- 
scrit, and€on<^iders it as a denvutiwa from 
tb# languaji^e, every essential iiftftM it, 
he observes, being found ii|«Sati8cnt. The 
vocabularies of its noun*! and of its verbal 
roots are nearly tbe same. The grammar 
also is formed pn the same^puKlei, but is 
much more simple, an^ ^ars the most 
undoubted marks of betiig mufh mote 
modem. The conclusion which he djStwa 
is, therefore, that it is not a primitive, 
but a derived language, and one of the 
most ancient and p^ect scions of the 
toscrit stem. We have no doubt of tbe 
accuracy of this conclusion, but it is by 
no means clear whether the offspring was 
h natural or artificial product, whether 
the Fhli, Magadhi, or Prakrit (for they 


are aff te-ame) was the gradual soll^^ 
and iitti|iltfictttion of tlM» spdken dialecca 
from a more elaborate ff>rm of speech, 
like Italian firom Latin | dnwhether it was 
the ingenious adaptation of some venuu 
cular peculiarities to the modification of 
Sanscrit; ift order to form a new charac- 
teristic lanmi^. The Magadl^i ta not 
merely u redigions language, but isfiimiliar 
to Bra||panicid writers as the dialect ot 
womenwd ser\iuitB in tlieir dramas,^ 
u hieh lookil as If it liml lieen a spoken 
tongue, w'hen the custom w‘as first intro- 
dufx^d . at the - same time, the rules are 
so ^rompletcly devised for the alteration, 
that it is easily mode at any time, and 
writers of very modern date >vritp Prakrit 

fluency as Sanscrit, which;|^ in favour 
6f its qrtiticial eonstniction. The ques- 
tion is of Hornc importance in the history 
of both lungiinges ; as, if I’uli was a ver- 
nacular tongue, originating from Sanscrit 
by tbe slow progress pf insensible change, 
and serving to puve the way for other 
forms of speech, hy which it has been 
didjlly supphipte^ a much more conaider- 
fihlc peried must htivc intervened siiicn it 
and Its pfototype were nirrent in India, 
than if it had been evolved by ingenious 
writers from its parent source. There is 
nothing in its construction iintiivoiirablc 
to its familiar use ; and Mr. Cloiigli men- 
tions, that amongst the Uauddha priests 
It IS II common medium of intcrcourec. 
The facilities afforded to the study by 
the publication of this gruinmar, and tlio 
favourable oppoitunities to be found, both 
to tiic eastuard and in Ceylon, will, we 
dglpist, j^on render us aq.qiiainted with the 
jfieruliitHties of the language, and the 
vuliie of its literoi^urc. 

?rRKN0TH OF INDIAN TIMBKR. 

Ill the Pritinh IwHan Military PapOHu- 
tiny of Calcutta, there is a tabular view 
of the relative » strength of the different 
Tndtaii w'ooffs, given from experiments 
made at the Cossiporc gun-carriage inanu- 
f&ctorv. 

Tnl strength of the different woods is 
nearly us their sjiecjfic gravities. That 
which bore the grcijiteKt load was the Beiu 

sooridry, seasoned. The specimens 
^tff this w6od cut of a lengtli (72 inches) 
* so as to allow a space of 60 inohes be- 
tween tbe supports, bore a weiglit of 
beffore breaking. The deflexion 
ii^e ce^re before yiekling wus ^ inches. 
Tlie Wext is the seasoned bbui, which 
, ranged from|L319 to 1,226. Tbe propor- 
' rions being me same, with an tnllexkm of 
from 4^ to 2^ of an inch. Of llie sea- 
soned teaks, the Burmese seems to be 
the highest, the weight carried ^ic ^inff 
in similar circumstances 1,044H> wim a 
deflexion at breaking of 3^. The Bom- 
bay teak is stated as varying from to 
8!^ wirii a deflexion of from 4 ^ 

inches . 
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inchefl: one kind of it ie indeed given as 
low as S9lf wltk deflexion. Masoned 
Noniray pine* tried in like manner, broke 
under a load of 576, suffering at the wme 
time a deflexion of 6 } inclios. American 
aeh gave 483> with a deflexion of Tiie 
eKp^menc«i appear to have b4en made 
witii a good deal offiM, three^specimciis 
of each wood "bi^ifig suiij^ctfld to *trial. 
The eeasoiied woods ^eem to bmt given 
a higher result .than those^whieu >\ere 
green. This appears t<>be rather flavari^ 
anre.vvith some ot litiffoifb results, in the 
extensive set of cxperimcntiB performed 
^by hini'’ on oak wooii, for the Freiftfli co- 
Ivernment. He toijiul green oak to be 
strongest, and that it invariably lost some 
of its strength by drying. ^ 

. smotTi.An piiopi iiTv op ths^uTii 

AM) ANTIMONY, 

At a meetuig ot the Soeieti* Tliiloma- 
tiqtieot Pans, I^]urch 31 , M. llee^ercl 
stated the result of sonic experinleiits 
with iin instiumerit invented by 
biiillif, for improving tlKWiingnsetfi* nq^e. 
Thid in'itruimMil eotC'i^ls ot tuo^isigrlFtic 
nocdlcM plueed lit two extiemities ot a 
straw suspended fiom tlu' middle liy an 
imtW'iHfbd silk thread, the two poles of 
the nWilles l»t*ing placed so as to rcndei 
the action of the earth nearly ni/. The 
smallest cpiantity ot iiiiignetisin is hy 
means of this mstrunictit lerideicd sen- 
sible. The use ot it lias disiovcred a 
very singular property in biMimtli uid 
antimony: when these two metals ap- 
proueh tlie poles ot t|ie needle ot M. 
Lebaillif, they ej.eit upon it a very 
markable repulsu)U|^ as well upon pu^ 
as itj)i)ii the other.* ‘'It was noT,’‘ says 
M. UeequtTcI,'* " till iftler an atti'iitive 
observation, ttiut I could picvuil upon 
myself to credit suah a htrange phenome- 
non.** This double repulsive property 
huLs never Viit been pcrcewcd 111 any other 
metal.— Olitbe, ^ ^ s» ^ 

' ^ 

VISIT Sl'xY MAUDS OTAHElXfi ^ 

* IN 1774^ » 

At tlic last vibit ]1kid by Cupt. Cook to 
Otnlieitc, or 'Hlliitijls it -is now more 
properly written, he lound that two ves- 
B(ds had been at the island 111 If 74s w hfii||^ 
tiie natives, he said, told blln^!ame from^ 
/ 2 eeMui,*.thut tliey leltfoiir persons behind 
them, one of wlium was iiiimedjilafeeaui; 
that Uicy aftorwanls retiimednmd took 
away the people tlicy had left ; Upt me 
commodore of the two shipi^’hose nam^- 
the natives called Orecik, Omd and uaiN 
burie^t the island, fl:c. The few pa^ 
ticuiaft our celeWbcd navigator could 
from the natives, and t\ie discover}' 
of'*a wooden cross, on which was cut 
" Chriiftus lancif,** and T«ro/i<« imperat^ 
1774ii" led him to conclude that the visi- 
,^T tors were Spaiiiarde, mui timt the vessels 


came from Lima ig Soutli America. He, 
however, axwo^tiB some curiosity about 
tlie.iHct, and respecting the design of the 
Spaniards who remained behind. 

l*he Editor of the Cakutta^GovnmmaU 
Gazetu of October 36 gives an account 
of a "manuscript jouqial recently inspected 
by him, of a Spaniard of Lima, named 
Maximo Kodiiguip, which contains the 
partioulars of this identical voyage. It 
appeals tliat the writer of the journal, the 
Mutcemawf the Taluti^iN w’gs on o^cer 
>inio, having pu'ked im Soitk^ gcijuaintance 
tlic kiigi^^W Tuliifiy^Womtiumed 
as iiit^piotcr, a'llmssioii fi^fu Cunuu, to 
tbid^ana other liimiU 111 thq So,ilth Sea, 
^tlib object ol wHich w^to convert the 
iiuty(es to (^instiunity, by tlic aid of some 
natives ol tic S(j^y Islaiflls, who had 
hecii cofi\cilc(l at Lunar IVo friars 
fuiimd partW the ini<?4ion, »\hich sailed 
*finm CulUio^U the^!^) S(^)tr 1711, ill the 
liigatc /I 710 S iliuT tli^‘ schooner Jupifer, 
^iiiid univcdacTalutrdfl the November. 
Wil|kiie coiici^dtife^pf the ^liicOi named 
ihjiatttu and Otii (t)ie Wulictdd^iaa and 
Otooti;^ of CuokX^ the Spmpanls built a 
hutise ut Ojatutini ^OlTeitrpihu), tmd the 
cio''4Bl^lisco\'ftcdAby Coijk was olcvntcd 
bdorc It, The ci%mau(lcr 01 the frigate, 
died, was named Don Domingo 
lluiiceliiti, .not vegr '!f^c (Jnij^dc, ‘llie 
\csncN sailed fioiii tifb' island Januaiy 
38, leaving the two m!s*^siofuu ie^, Poilrcs 
(icroniiuo und'fNau'issoy mul MaX'imo 
Uodrigiic/^fth ail uttciidunf. I'he mis- 
Moiiarics Jmidc httic effort to convert the 
iiativcb to j^hiistiaiiitV, and hn(k|itni less 
sy^ccss. lfl 2 igiiejfj^ccuseb thrnf of want 
oAiumall^^and kindness. „ Tliey seem, 
mdi'cit, \ cry soon tt) have grow a heartily 
sick of their situation, and to have hecome 
morose and ill-tegspei'Ml.' journal 
ol Maximo |he\i^ that he incurred their 
frequent ( 1 la|peusuiri|g^ irf conseqhence of 
which, probato, he seems to have been 
ol little use iff an interpreter, spending 
his time mostly ll^th |[li« ^natives, and 
wBii^ring about |rnm gHi past of rite 
isluiul to anotlici^ 4Itr he says, but 
tw entj^years of^c, and his youth 
viviic^, and his knov^ige of, their lan- 
gua^i|^ade him, as CwkHibsefves, Ex- 
ceedingly poj^ar. He lioes not seem 
to liBve been iRnan of any science ; and, 
alriibugli an intelligent, not u'very pro- 
found obsqprr. ^ 

On the reftinLof the vessels, to aseer- 
tain thb cdil^ion and progress of the 
QpHion, the fathers wished to withdraw, 
and acconlingly left the island and re- 
turned to Callao, Febniary 18, 1776. 

Tliejburnal of Rodriguez, firom whence 
this RCixiunt is token, has*i never been 
printed, but remained in the possession of 
ills family, and a copy was procured 
Capt. Diilon, who has been already mmu 
tioned, from his widow at yalpara»o. 
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GOVERNMENT GENERAL, 
ORDERS. 

orp>HBCKOKiNo rcNn* 

Fori WtUianu Srjk, 29, 18M- -The 
liight Hoe, the Vice-President m council 
is pleftHcd tgt direct, UiatH^e fpUowiiif^ fx. 
tract of a general letter f^in Uiu lion, the 
Court of Directors in the Military Be|ia|'U, 
men^ under date the 19th> April 1821^ 
published jn General Orders. ^ 

^ Par. I(X ** We conour with yoiiI^<i||N- 
nion that a partidpalion In tlic OIT.Reck* 
oning Fund slioitld not be aontiiiued to 
officers in command of irrogular corps. 
The exceptions proposed by you to this 
rule we think reasonable afld judicious. 

11. *• We thereforp'^dil^, that r^- 
mental lieutenant-colonels" ‘ti^ho sfian be 
cotn|H*ll^ by ill-heaUh tg become inva- 
lided, and Sliull be appointed to the com- 
mand of inrabd or piuviiicial battalions, 
be allowed to it'ccivc the full surplus ofT. 
reckonings of their respective corps, aii^ 
that regiiVienlal n^ajors compelled to bel 
come invalided under similar circum- 
stances, shall, if appoiiifcd to the com- 
mand of invalid or provincial battalions, 
be allowed to receive a siiafeof surplus 
ofl-reckonings pi pja^rtioned to%hc esta- 
blished strcngili of tlieir respectiv«* corps 
not exceeding* in any case 4^060 rupees 


ployed at Pcnainff hnd its d<^pcndencte% 
the 6th or Golunuax Wtallon ^f arlillery 
shall be redticed to oixfoen poonpaniva. 

^ AVuv 4.— ^Tlie three ai^arato companies 
of gun-lmlars, formed by^c Coinuiander- 
iti-cldef*)d<!r^ authority 'br*'G. O df tlie 
i7clj Jufie'1824, to meet urgent, itioagli 
temporal^, demoRds of the service, con- 
sequent to the then deficiency ^n’tliettu^ 
merical dtrcnglliof the European artillery, 
being no lon^^r retjuired, tbc Uiglit lion, 
the Vice-Urctuden| in council is pleased tp 
order t h^^ ficy be immediately reduced, 
add ittc^pi>rated with the gun-Hiscar de- 
tails nttsd^d to troops and companies. 

orncTCtts w'iDOAvs. 

Fort fn/liamt 17, J826. — Ybo 
Vice IPresidcnt in Council is pleased to 
notify uijdcr instriictioiPi from the Hon* 
the C^urAf- Directors, in a general lets'* 
ter, dated >24111 lifay 1826, that in fuHire 
no w'ldous «i>f military or medical officers 
of their army, left, destitute by ilio death 
of their husbands, will l>e allowed passoge 
money to England ; tbc Orphan Fund en- 
titling eliildrcii of officers who may die in 
distressed circumstances to an allpwanco aa 
passage- money to England, and subscrip- 
tiori to the Military Fund, affording suffi- 
cient means for llie return of widows. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


per anoum.^ 7* 

12. ** 'Die billing agents who shall be 
appointed to theebarge of sucli office, sub- 
aequeiitly to the receipj^ of tlie present 
order, shall, in lieu or all oilier emolu- 
ments, receive'* from the Off^ Reckoning 
Fund a sliare^* equal to tliat received by 
oflkers succeeding to the cuidmand of re- 
giments aftei Ist May 1826, but such 
officers as stand mppoitged to tlie situation 
of clothing agent hre to^contimie in recei]it 
of a full share so long ah. they tiold tlieir 
appointments. 

13. ** With these exceptions, na,<ittper 
who shall be opj^inted to the commano of 
an irregular corps subsequ^tly to Uio re- 
ceipt of this d^fmteb, shall be allowed Ip 
share in the sur|dus ofiT-reckonings.** 

Invalid lieutenant-colonels ^ntitfed to 
ofiT-reckonliigs, shall receifl^^ ogreeal^ly lo^ 
the foregoing resolutipns of Hon. the 
Court of Directors, the fulL surplus off- 
reckonings of their respecti^ corps from 
Che 1st proxunoi * 


^ M Deforteumt, 

Nov. J. .Shaw, regteter of Plnagepors 

mid joint maglMtrate Ktstloaw at Maldah. 

Mr. A. lliqland, ambtatt to magisuate and to 
collector of Uccrhhoom. 

Mr. H. AmiEtrong, ditto fiUto of Samn. 

Mr. G. F. Thora|Mon, dlfto ditto of UarcUly. 

WriloHa/ Departmentf 

' Ko». 9. Mr. IT.Threteqhain. to be coUcctw of 
ShahJehanpoor. ^ 

Mr. Dunamure^ oitto of Suheiwan. 

Readc, ditto of .Scharunpoor^ 

Mr. H. Fraaer, to be prliicipal aMhtant fn north- 
ern dlvMon of Delhee territory. 

Mr. If. 8. Bouldemnn.^to be secretary ^to Board 
of ^^omie iu Western Fh>vlncc*i 

ECCLES^IASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

!yr»v.9. Raw. H. S. Fisher. Joint district exp- 
lain tt Meerut. 

Rev. W. Fraser, distrlctchspUlnat Bareilly. 

^ Rev. J. Irwii^ (fitto at Futtchgurlu 
Rev. H. Pirlsh, ditto at Agra. 

Rev. T. Proctor, chaplain to gBrriiail.<gtJPcgt 
William. - ,.ir 

Rev. J. J. Tucker, chaplain atstatloBcf Raws*- 


ucDvcnONs tir rax AariLLERr. 


Fort frUtiam, Noe. 4, 1826. — The 
Right Hon. the Vice-President in council 
i» pleased to ditaet, that on the return to 
Fort William of the artillefy now em- 
MtiticjBum. VoLrXXIll. No.137. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOXIONS, Ac. 

Fir# IHtNem, Oct. 90, ViBli^^Cadctc 
Mr.C. B.1ICIUS to artillery, eudprom. to9d-liMk 
4 R 
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—Mcfisri. W. Maiiter. €1. R. Rutlrf, T. F, H. 

•cm, Jai. Gordon* J. I). li|«K,n,ir;liten* and <«• 
Scott to cavalry, and prom, to lonieii.— Messr*. 
C. Steele, G. Durant* 11. Vpjv rl. y. L. C* Fapjan, 
H.ft.Orlm«, O. M. Hill. .1. <’ s.ott. vv. Cox, .». 
S. Alaton* T, Sv, Mors-n, T. IJltMulpTi, H* 
Lamer, C. I). IJadoy. T, T. Whelor, J. II. \\. 
Mayow, JR, J. Mnckav. T. ^»oiilon, i;. McIm, 
W* C. HoilinRH, Mon. J. O. Murray. J K. IL "»:• 
drewa, and G. Ilollow.'iy, to l))fantr>, ai.d prom, 
to emlgn*. 

AMJtt 0 t,intr/r^, tnUnitttvt, Mc.Mars. W. Dollard, \. 
I' (jnrdon, 1. I)av)dHj>n, .1. V M. Ro*‘» 

W. Warlnw, .Ij-*. Muia, Jas, Carnio, Slid C. '1. 
WoodhouMi. 


LIfUt T. rrlrifi'*!!, lorpa of cng.iu^'rs, to be 
atipcrlntrn<Iciit of xanals, with a anKiry of I.CHMI 
niiiPCH piT ini rx( luslvu of lo'^ tnildaiy |».iy. 

2— LUiil. It, n. i,Uh \’.I., to 

have raiik of tnpl bv 


Hmtt-QuintffVt ()ft. 2»i, lH2fJ — Kiw. J. C. CoopeT 
reinowd from .'Kl to 4iit)i N.l ^ 

Oir. Nii£»»*nt, of 'With NT I . and Kns. 

I. Burancis of (idth do., prnmiied to e\< It. ivn-iw. 

fht. 2fl ~ l.li’iit. WrisUv. rttti i«\trM regt.*^^ 

ofllf iatc.u. Bid fle-i.imp t«» Maj (Jen, Du'k ^ 
Aatrist. Hurg. ('. Finch, n]ip. (o l.'llh N.L in 
A mam. 

fief. .10. — and Uamnvah, LIcut. Col. 

ram. A. Rli hanU <nc«r prom.) poKted to .‘VUt N.l ; 

J. ieui. Col. nimkiioy re not H ft, mi gpth to .‘iih 

do. ; Llout. f’ol. F. A. onton, nnnovod frdm '’th 
to .Vith do. , LIcut. Col. Jiis. Tod (new prom.) 
}ioRted to Alat tlo. ; Lieut. C ol. .lohn Sin.th (ni‘w 
prom ) noated to I'nh do.; Llout. CAl IIuthw,t‘u* 
i^-inovcd from I'llh to .14th do. ; LIcut. 1 o) ( oiii. 
Sir Thoi. Ramsay tC)MOV(>il Irorn 2QLh to Kith do ; 
fdeiit. ( ol. Com. T. D llroughtoii removed loim 
I0thto.»l)th do ^ 

Orf. ,‘U.»~0(n(. Ah Lt suvg, llarbcr to have charge 
ol Station lIoHpital id 1) trrai Lp.uc, 


F«i< fFiUlfitt), jViic. 4 — L C. Cornet G. A. 
nro\.idovir to be llcut from 14tii Oit., v. Dibdbi 
due. 

4<tfA S\t, Kiw. Jae, Feers to ho lleut., from 14lh 
Oct, V. Willie dci. 


4/;i Eitifi \ 1. Hr f cpt niid 1 lout. N st^yart 
10 be cajir. of a iom)» , and Kns. T. (J. Dundaa^j 
bellout.* fioin Iplh Oit., v. Dradlcy de<^ 

Cadet/i admifit'd, (■ ('rinpin and W. 

n. W cinj vs to ( :iv., and pjom. to < oructs — Messrs, 
n. St. .1. I uias, W. HlickwiJod, T. IH. Rremrr, 
W'lu. I.nidsay. and \\ . 11. Mamie, to infantry, mnd 
pniui. to eiislgiiM. — Mr. 11. P. Ucllaa au amiHt.Rurg. 

iiijautrv, Lieut. C'ol,*2». Nation to be lleut. col. 
coin., V. llal<||anedv'c. 

Maj. J. Ward to be lleut. col., v , Nation prom., 
and Maj. K. W yatl to ba^Jeut, col., v. J.C. Grant 
dec. ^ 


ItifA N.f, Capt. W'. Dertram h' bo major ; Lleut. 
L. N. Hull td be capt. of a itmi]!. , and Eds. G. F. 
Tytler to be lleut . v. Wyatt prom. * 


21at N.l. Capt. K. R. Oroughton to be maj. ; 
Brev. ('apt. and Lleut. N. Camitbell to lie capt. of 
a comimiiy ; and EnH. Js Nunn to be lleut., v. 
Ward prom. 

30rA N.l. Lieut. H. Monke to lie capt. ^a 
company; and Emi. E A. Monro to be licut., 
from 3i)th Oct. IfliA, in mic. to Orr dec. 


4<MA N.l. Em. 11. H. Hill to l>e lieuL from 2rth 
March v. Symoi dec. 

Af»J9.'-‘Dy the death of Major Gen. Haldane* 

. Lieul! Colonels Com. J. M. JohtMNi and C. ll«i]- 
f nock become entitled to beneAts of OAT Reckunlno^ 

Collet R S. Tirkell admitted to faifantry, and 
prom, to ensign. 

Nov.H). .it tdlt-iy. Pd'LiruL J. Fordveo to be 
Ist-lteut., from lAHli Sept. RiSG. v. WakcOelddec. 

liCth N.l. Ena. ,1. Sutherland t(l|be licut., from 
IfHh Oct. Nolson dec. , 


N.l. Kus. D *r. Caddy to be licut., 
une lIlAi, Home d«.(;. 

A«ist.surff. II* Riw. to perform medjral duties 
civil station of Mvmeiising. 


ft! JSrtrH 
ftcottdth J 


('ept. J. Davtcs, 9d Extra N,1,, to be fort adj.' 
of Fort W illium, v. Broughton prom. 

Cadet Win. Lf^llard admitted to Inf., and prom. 

to eiteign. 

Capt, R. Tirkell, of engineers, to perform duties 
of HU}>rr..itenditw engineer tn Depsrtmcnt of Pub- 
hi Works, South Prov luces* v. l*alon pro- 
leed.ng to Europe. 


IIrfid-Qtt^irt‘ Not'. 4 . — Licut. F. S. Hawkins, 
.Mlth N.L. til lie .1 meifiliei of Arsenal ('omiuiUee 
In I'ort W illLiin, v.(Jr..igic app. to a staff situ S' 
tion. 

Ilrmionff/jt if JJe'it. Coh. Swettenham from Atli 
to iith L.Ci' 11 a wtrey from f)th to bth do. Dlik- 
stmtrom 7ih to K'th do. Thcwi.M.n from 10th to 
7th do W . II. W ood from .*kilh to (Jlirh N.L J. 

I. Stuart, from tOth to 07th do. Gtirnham from 
(i7th to .‘Kith do. 

jVrx;. ti — iurirt. ttpwiintrd to do dutj/, \ . 

'NlarlecHl With 2d, untl \V. l)ollArd with Ath liat. 
artil. at Diim Dum ; A. (L (fordon with 1LM.''> 
47ih,rcgl. ^ 

NotH7 — LieuU Fiuthfullj 43d N L* dlrCLlcd to 
return to pioneer lorps. 

Lieut. Arubln, 7th N.I., app. to pioneers, and 
ordtriil to join 7tli or Hill Cumi>aiiy. 

\ov. 0 — 1. tout. A. Grant, of Ist Furop. Rcgt., 
and Licut. F, (i. Nicclay, of .Kith N.L, pcriiutlul 
to cxch. i orps. 

('untHtM ptMtfd ta Jas. Gordon to .‘kl L.l' , 

proceeding to Keltah : (J. C. Crwpln, 2.1 do., pro 
lecilmg toMullia; U.D. Wemyss, ptli do., at 
( .mnptire. 

KnstfrnM po/ttgd to Rfetit. John Anderson to 44Lli 
N.L, nt Dacia. T. Wallace, .id do, Lnckrow 

II. n.*iMaitl.ind, 4th Extra do., Mlrflinlmd. G. F. 
WhUelcKke, I3th N.L, Asmiu. (J W. Willi oes, 
^th do., Umapoi^e. II. E. T. Hiihardaon. A2d 
ilo , Ren.irrx 'P. Hiddulph, 4:>tli do., Raitoul. 
R F.vana, 21st do , IlInirtpoTC. .1. K Spence, 
2iUhdo., H irrackiHire. R. S. Tirkell, 4th Extra 
do., Allahalxid. T. T. Whelcr, .'’Gth N I., Nes- 
seerabad. .1. Prciuh, r>7th do., Pcri.uibRuth 
(Gude). >V. 11. Mansie, 3*)th ilo., proceeding to 
Giiarjwarrah. Jus. R. 11. Andrews, luth do., 
Hhurtpnie. IK n. J. O, Murray, 44lh do , Dr.tia 
G. IloRoway* goth do., nairaiKpurc. W. C. Mol 
lings, 'Kid do., IJ.iielly. R. Stu J. Lucas, Mth do., 
Secrora T. W. Morgan, l4thdo., Lucknow. 

foiuetit apmititcd to do dttftf. W. ^Taster wlh 
Jst L.C., Sultftnporc (Benares). (I. R. Rudd, oth 
do., C'nnnnore. 1'. F. 1). lieatson, 1st do.. Sul- 
tanpore (i?e.i.iri-«d. J, D. Marnaghlpn, l»lb do., 
Cawnpore. G. Scott, Ist dti., Sultanpore (He- 
iiarcs). ^ 

F.Mttcttit appointed to do dutji. C. Steele witli 
44)th N.L, Dlnapore, G. Duraitt, 4bth do., Dina- 
mirc. II. Appcriey,138thdo , llarrnckiKirc. L C. 
Fagan, 7tb do., Berhampore. IL S. Gnines, 32d 
do.. Keltah. G. M. Ilill, 2d Extra dex, Futte- 

f hur. J.C. Siott, 20th N.l., Barrackpore. W. 
'ox, (Kith do., Meerut. J. N. ABton, 4nth da, 
Dinopore. W. H.Lomer, 67th do., urdteedbig to 
Dinapoiu. C. D. Bailey, 2.Atli do., Barrackpore. 
.1. II W. Mayow, 14tn do., Lunmw. .4Su. J. 
Markay, 42d do., Cawnfiore. W. Blackwood, 
3oth do., .\llah£bad. 

iVoif. Assist surg. And. Walker to have 
mcth'4eh^gc of 1st troop 1st horse brig, of artll. 


Fwt Waiiutn, Nov. 10.— Lieut. F. Abbot, corps 
of cnglnpeix, to assist Licut. Warlow In executive 
duties of 7th or Clawnpore div. of denartm. of 
Fublk' Works. 

N.J. Ens. A. Mackeniie la be 
^lieut. fVmn UCb Nov., v. Fleming dec. 

Capt. J. .1. Hamilton, 23d N.L, to be an assist, 
ailj. geii , from Nov., v. Aplln proceeded to 
Ell oj»c. ^ 

Assbt aiirg. H. Laughton to perform medical 
' duties or ci\ d station of Futleh])ore. 

Licut. S. Mallock, corps of engineers, to be sur- 
vevor to Simdeibund commissioner, in room of 
Licut. T. Prinsop. 

('apt P. Jeremic, inv. esUb., to bo an assist, to 
opium agent In Behar, with a salary of £00 rupees 
per mensem. In addition to bb military pay and 
allowances. 

Lieut. 
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Lieut. W< Brown, Jit Extn N J., to be revenue 
•un eyor at beharunporf . 

Lieut A. Ilodgee, SHih N.I., 0 ^ bo an ainiit re^ 
venue surVe^'or at Seharunpore.* ^ 

Lieut G. J. Fraaer, lit lo be an aaalat. re* 
venue surveyor at bdiarunitore. 

tltrfl-Qunrtns, Sw. ]].~Drigadlcr Sleigh to In- 
spect whole of cavalry regls. on this estaoi during 
present season. 

A’w. 13 . — «'irps. OftiMtintMi to do duty. I. 
Davidson, with H.M.s 47th rect; Furnell, with 
4411) N 1 . : Grahamc, at (ivnotSl Hmpiial , C. T. 
Woodhousc, with (l.M.’s 47th regt. 


FUlir.ouGirs. 

Tn Ktfrofn>.-~ Oit, .H>. Llnit. Col W. C. Radde- 
Icy liith NM.. on private aflHirs.~<No). 4. Lieut 
t'ol. Coni. P. B>rc*s, 2»th N 1., for hiAlth.— tO. 
Ineut H. Hunter, AMth N.I.. for hcalth.^/Visint. 
f>urg. \V. Glsss, for health —2d- Lieut. G. T. Gra- 
ham, legt. of artill., for one year, on private 
aftaln.— 17 . Cupt. J. E. Watson, ADtli N.I., for 
health 

Tortf,rffn — .\o\. 2 . Ens. D. P. Evans. IGth 
N 1 , tofh.x months, on private aftairs. 

Ills M\JKST\’s FOKCliS. 

Tfi Kuropf.^nc{ 30. Cept Stones, 13lh L Dr., 
for health.— Brev Cajit. Alackenzie, Royal Regt., 
for health. — Nov. (k \ eter. ''urg. Pcrcival, llth 
L.Dr., fur hc.ilth.— Lieut Col Smelt, 41st F., on 
iinvate attairs — io. lire) . Tdajors Rogon and 
Thiunpsoii, Gth F., for .tnirpuse of retiring on 
half-pay— f Icmjl Uoicuake, oih F., for health. 

<«OM‘eWer/.— No\. lu. Alaj. Smith, lUh L Ur., to 
Eumpe. 


LAW. 

SeVUrMF COITUT. 

'rim thar;'o delivoret] by the Clilci* Jus- 
tice 10 the Uic'nd Jury, at the opening of 
the court, October ‘2C, wqs greatly iiiis- 
reprisenf<*ij in the Ih*n»nl Hurkaru * (as 
i\e stated) f-cmi )• hence we were obliged 
to take oiii leport. 'J’iic Chivf Justice 
thought it necessary to luUert in strong 
terms to the gro>sness of the misrepre- 
tentation, on .1 siibse(|ncnt day. As the 
subjects I cferml to in tiie chaige are 
portant, we subjoin inv|it curate report of 
what fell fnrix ilie Juchfo, respecting U# 
Act 7 CJco. iv. c S7, fnirn the G<m*rn- 
ment Gazi'liej ^h’lch, it is de< lured, may 
be depdbird upon. 

** 1 do not think 1 ouglit to omit to 
mention to you, that 1 received last night 
the Act of Parliament, which has recently 
made a material alteration as to tlK* juriea 
of the court. It is very sboit, nnd pro- 
vides only that, whereas, hitlierto liritish 
subjects only have sat on juries, hereafter, 
under regulations to be made by the court, 
all good and sufFieicnt persons resident in 
Calcutta, and not being die subjects of 
any foreign state, shall be qualified and 
liable to serve on juries : with two excep. 
tioMs, namely, that Grand Juries must be 
composed entirely of persons profi'ssing 
the Christian religion, and so must all 

♦ The numerous mistakes and mb-statements 
In this paper, from which we me sometimes con- 
stninco fo take our Information, arc very cm- 
bamgsbtgto us. 


Petit Juries for tlw trial of Cluristiiin per* 
aons. Two purposes seem to be attained 
by the act: —First, it removes, as to the 
natives in Calcutta, a part of that distinc- 
tion whi^h lias prevailed between British 
and Indian subjects, and ia a declaration 
that the latter, though they have not been 
included under die term ** llritiiib sub- 
jects,'* aa it is used fn the statutes relating 
to India^ yet are no less the sulqects of 
the Britisli cyown than persons born in 
the Ignited Kingdoui. Vague ideas have 
prevailed both here and at home on this 
point, but no judge uhu has acted under 
the letters.patent, by which this court 
w'as constituted, can ever have entertained 
any douiR, as to persons born w itliin the 
terntor||b possessed by the Hon. C.'om- 
pany in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Ibey 
me iinqucstionjhly us much subjects of 
the King as if tliey wert» horn in Windsor 
Park. It is another effect of this act, 
that it iiuirks tlie willingness of tlie im- 
perial I.egisldtnre to implirt (o the Indian 
siibjocts ,aiich British institutions as they 
are ^^lahficd and prepared to use benefi- * 
eially. This is neither the time, nor place 
for expressing any opinion, whether it 
would be now, or ever will be, desirable 
or practicable to introduce juries beyond 
the inlttts of the seats of governiiient, 
nor do 1 possess such a know ledge of iho 
interior of India ns would aulliorixe tne to 
speak tl^itli any positivenesh upon the ipies- 
tion. But 1 must obnerve, tiint in im. 
parting thisTprivDege to the Indian subjects 
within Calcutta (or imiMising this duty un 
them, if It ought so to be termed}, the 
Lc^gislatiiie has not been in any hurry. 
As far hiick as 1 78;l, foity-three years ago, 
in a lU'portof a Committee of the House 
of Coingaons, which 1 bj^dicvc wan drawn ' 
u||^by Mr. Hiirfec, it is said, that * your 
committee on full inquiry, are of opinion 
(i4ii3i» tim use of juries is neither iinprac- 
tic;tble^oj^an^itous in Bengal.* 

‘**HJ|>on tlic valiMf of the institution of 
triakBhy jniy it cannot be riecesfiary that 
1 should say any thing to you, who aa* 
Knglish gentlemen. The lul vantage to*a 
|)eoplc, that questions of fact aHecting 
property and life iJiould be chadded by 
Iif^ons drawn fiom their own claaa of 
society, and conversant with such facts aa 
they are called upon to consider, instead of 
the matter being left entirely to officers 
ap{M>inted by the govemment, must be 
obvious to every reasonable being. It is 
also obvious that trial by jury, though 
fitted also tor the innst refined stataa of 
society, has BUbstsfid amongst tbo most 
rude. It was in vigour amongft our 
8asoQ ancestors, and is still in iM piime 
amongst ou|pelves. With a difference of 
lorin only, it was a/avourijte mode of trial 
under the Hindoo and is recofiu 
mended for adoption, ia the present stpCi 
4 It 2 of 
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of India* by lomi of the ablest of thona 
who conduct iu gorernment. 1 neerl only 
refer to tlie published opinions of Mr. 
£lpbinetone, the present governor of 
Bombay. 'Hiese comidefations I hope, 
will have their effect in recommending the 
inatitution to the Hindoo and Maboinedan 
residents of Calcutta ; but they need not 
have any apprehensions of being preroii- 
turely forced into an adoption of it. 
lliere are many difficulties which stand in 
Che way of our admitting cren those who 
arc willing. 'Die flrst is, their imperfect 
knowledge of the Bnglish language. 
Many of the proceedings of the court are 
not interpreted in tlie usual course of the 
trials ; some of them could not be inter- 
preted. 'Hie observations of the judges, 
perhaps, fall under the first Iread : the 
speeches of counsel, under the second. 
The importance of these last would be 
much increased, if we should ever have the 
assistance of juries in civil cases ; and as to 
the ftrst, 1 svuiiid ask you to consider, as 
an illustration, the difficulty wtiich there 
would be in explaining in English to a 
Hindoo or Mahomedan, the nice distinc- 
tions ii[N>n which it may depend nhether 
an act be murder or manslaughter, 'fliere 
arc other difficulties arising from pre- 
judices, which we ore Imund to rt‘4^ect as 
far ns wc can : a Hindoo juror of caste, 
would feel religious scruples in taking any 
kind of food, or even a glass of wkter, in 
the court-house, though he were fainting. 
A further difficulty arises fVobi the tlia- 
racter of the oath wliich is usually ad- 
ministered here. We have fur some lime 
l|Gen employeil in inquiries on this subject, 
and we are stiJl currying them on, hut 
there aie some doubts remaining. Our 
object is to l«&rn ^vhat form of oolii would 
be considered, by a Hiidoo of soi^ld 
sense and of an honest mind, tg be m< 
binding on his conscience ^i^'tll'* 

endeavour to make such pcoviswsvas will 
not exclude from serving on juries "^any 
Hindoo whose scruples have a fuaindUHon. 

Oentlemen, 1 have thu^ slated to you 
■ome of the pur)H»cs of the statute, some 
of the benefits of which it affords a lio|)«, 
and some of the difficulties by which its 
introduction is opposed, and 1 trust that, 

I ill any convei>ation you may have with 
intelligent natives, you will assist them in 
coming to an understanding of the in- 
Btitution which is offered to them, and of 
the advantages which they may derive from 
it; in this way you liavc the means of 
doing much good, and whatever private 
opinions any of us may entertain, I need 
hardly say, ,Ahat as the Legislature has 
made the enactment, it is the duty of us 
all to give it effect. * 

•• Tlie task is lef\^ the court of pre- 
ring rules for that purpose. We shall 
t our attention to this object without 


deh^, and probably eliaU take for ouf 
model, as far .os it is applicable to this 
country, the atk which was framed by Mr. 
Peel m 1825, for the consolidation of the 
jury laws at home ; but until these rules 
are completed, wc shall be glad to receive 
any suggestions from those who are qua- 
lified to give them, and especially from 
the gentlemen of whom the grand juries 
of the court are com}K)sed.*’ 

November 17. 

The King, ontke fvros, of ItanUonoo Mttn- 

fiul, Wutbanud Jait^ ^nund Jail nnd 

Choitumhurn Paul, v. Radatnohun 

Ghote. 

Tills was an indictment for perjury, 
committed in order to bring a ffciitious 
action against the prosecutois, charging 
them with a debt of 2,061 rupees for in- 
digo alleged to have been sold and de- 
livered. 'Hie particulars of the case may 
be found in our present volume, p 265. 

'Hie prisoner, in his defet»ce, said tliat 
Ramgovind Mundiil was his master, and 
he indorsed an account over to him, and 
he brought the action ‘ he could not tell 
himself whcihcr the debt was just or not. 

Sir John Franks summed up the evi- 
dence, and the Jury, without retiring, 
returned a verdict of Guilty* 

November 1 8. 

Sentence was this day passed on the 
criminals convicted at the sessions. 

W'in. E. Hall (see p. 521) was sen- 
tenced to one year's imprisonment. 

Iludamoliun Ghosc was sentenced to two 
years' imprisonment, and a fine of 2,CK)(> 
rupees. 'The Chief .liiKtice, in passing 
sentence, 'observed, ** We are not onxioua 
to introduce any novel punishment, but if 
such an act is repeated, we shall have re- 
Cjjpirse to what is used in England ■ - a 
public exposure,** 

4 ^ In the cose of Robert D'Koxario* con- 
va'tcd of forgery, the Advocate-general 
moved for a new trial, on the grounds tliat 
the iNrisoncr bad not had sufficiMtime, 
but was Suddenly brought to trial ; and 
that one or two witnesses were absent at 
the time, who would probably be in Cal- 
cutta by next term. 

'The court read the affidavits; and (next 
day) the Chief Justice stated, that he did 
not see any satisfactory reason to comply 
witli the reqilest, and sentenced the pri* 
soner to be transported to Prince of Wales* 
Island for the term of seven years. 

The court complained of the incon- 
venience arising from the non-attendance 
of petit jurors, and fined some of the ab- 
sentees 100 rupees, and others 50. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TOira OF TRB aOVKEiroa-OKirEKAL. 

In oor last report we leA Lord Amlient 
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and bia auite at Benares. They left dial 
city on the 17Ui October, and anchored a 
little ahose Chunar on the iBtb. Tlie fteet 
arrived at Allahabad on the 26th, and on 
the following day tlie Governor- General, 
Lord Amherst, * &c. took possesbion of 
General Marley's quarters * they were in 
good health. On the morning of the 
28th his Lordship inspected the fort, and 
held a levee ; and her I^adyship held a 
drawing-room in the evening. The native 
chiefs docked in every diix^ctton, with im- 
mense trains of followers, in order to at- 
tend the diirW. ^ 

On the 2d of November the Governor- 
General gnve audience in Ins tents to his 
Uighness Binayak Rao, and to Nawab 
Ziiinkar Ali Khan, of Bnnda, who came 
from their respective places of residence in 
Bundclkhund to wait upon his Lordship. 
A deputation was also received from his 
Majesty the King of Oude. Ills Iligh- 
ness Biiiaynk Ibio was saluted with seven- 
teen guns on his arrival an J departure, and 
lionorary dresses wore conferred upon the 
officers of the king of Oude. Several 
remindars and respectable inhabitants of 
Allahabad were then introduced to the 
Governor- General. On the fid, his Lord- 
ship returned the visit of Binayak Ilao. 
The party marched fiom Allahabad on the 
morning of the 6th, and reached Kurrah 
on the 8th, after a pleasant journey. 

The Governor- General reached Futteh- 
pore on tlie 11th. On the following day 
his Lordsliip held a durbar in his tents, 
and received four chiefs of Bundelkhund, 
the Ilaja of Oorcha, the Suuhadar of Jnn- 
bi, the hereditary ruler of Jalowri. and the 
Ilajaof Churkeree. Picsentsaml khelats 
were distributed, and these serrii- barbarous 
cliieftaitia, who had never before crossed 
the Jumna, departed well pleased. 

Tlie Governor. Geneiia) and buite enter- 
ed the line.sof Cawnpore on the 16th’No|k 
verolier, and were received by General 
Shuldham and the troops of the station, 
who wene drawn out on parade to salute 
his Lordship. ^ 

The Governor- General hold a levee on 
the forenoon of the 17th; and Lady Am- 
herst a drawing-room on tlie evening of 
the 18th« 

On the morning of the 19th a royal 
salute announced the arrival of the King 
of Oude, witli the principal "qiart of his 
court, on tlie usual encamping ground 
opposite to Cawnpore, to pay the Go- 
vemor-Gcneraltbeesublish^ compliment 
of ittakbalt on bis Lordship’s first arrival 
in the Western Provinces. A deputation 
from the Governor-General waited on his 
Majesty with a complimentary message, 
and an invitation to breakfast the following 
morning. . 

The Sung crossed the Ganges on the 
morning of the 20tb, upon o fine tem- 
porary bridge of boats^ conducted by a 


deputation from his Lordship’s Ibinllx* 
The whole of the troops were drawn out 
on parade. l4nrd Amherst advanced on 
bis elephant, with bis suite and body 
guard, to niiMlf the King; and on the 
elephant's approach, bis Majesty wss lift- 
ed on a Tukht Rowan, from his own 
splendid hnwrah, into the Governor- Ge- 
neral’s, and the party returned to the state 
tents. Hie breakfast-uble was spread for 
about eighty persons. ARer the repast, 
presents were distributed amongst his Ma- 
jesty’s court ; and his Lordship, with bis 
own hands, placed a costly diamond ring 
on the King's finger. A superb khelat 
was conferred upon the minister of Oude, 
Nawab Mutuamed-ud-Dowlah. After iitr 
and paun, the King took leave, highly 
gratified with the attentions paid him, ond 
returned to his camp on the opposite hank 
of the Ganges. 

Tlie next morning his Lordship return- 
ed the visit, accompanied li^ Lady Am- 
herst, the ladies of the family, with the 
stuff and suite, on fifty elephants, escorted 
by the i8th Light Dragoons and the body 
guard. The King met the Governor- 
General at tlie end of the bridge, when 
his liOrdKliip stepped into his Majesty’s 
hnwrah,^ Nothing could surpass the splen- 
dour of the scene, which equalled the 
highest expectations of tliose who wit- 
nessed for the first time the magnificent 
pagcafllry of an eastern court. 

Hie Goi^rnor- General waft first con- 
ductedintofi largetent of red cloth, where 
three chairs were placed, one m the centre 
for thegGovernor-Genernl, one on the 
rigfit for the King, and one on the left for 
l^ady Amherst ; seats were also prepared 
for the suite. On a signal,^ tlie purdahs 
on the tide frcftiting Ins Lffl^fhip were 
drgwn up suddeifiy, snd discovered a long 
and spacious saltilSn, where breakfast was 
prepSrad^fo^ abput a hundred persons. On 
taking leave, tra^lb of presents were brought ; 
in, and the King gnxied a valuable sword 
rouifll ni.s*l<ordship’s waist. * 

On the 22d tlie Governor- General held 
a durbar, at which several Bundelkhund 
chiefs were introduced (viz the Rajas of 
Duttca, Sumpthcr, Punna, Ajygurh, and 
Btjaaer), and other native gentlemen. 

Hie Governor- General marched from 
Cawnpore on the 24tli, and proceeded to 
Lucknow, which he was expected to enter 
on the 28th, and where he proposes to stay 
a week. 


na. ABFL. 

Dr. Clarke Alicl, physician^ to die Go- 
vernor-General, di^ on the 24th Novem. 
her, at Cawnpore, in attendance upon bis 
Lordship. The idknediate cause of Ids 
death was a fever. His constitution was 
naturally more feeble than robust, and hi'' 
bad bran 111 for tome time* He was A 

jealous 
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zealous and ardent cultivator of natural 
science ; and in experimental reswch his 
industry and applientson wcfu ^reat. In 
private society (says the wpter from whom 
we take tliis notice) few have been more 
conspicuous for the display of those social 
qualities, which serve to render a^'reealile 
the course of this world's ]>ilgriniage. 

TkYPORE. 

Extract of u l 4 Cttor, dated Oct. 20.— 
** I'he only nows that I can at present 
give )oii in regard to this principality is, 
that the durhur thronged hy tiie prin. 
cipal chiefs of the s*ate, who are assembled 
to give their opinion on the ancient usages 
of this Uuj. The young Knja, who till 
now had been confined in the zunann, is 
to make ins appearance in public, for the 
purpose of ascending tlic guddec or mu^> 
niid. Sir Charles Metcalfe, wlio super- 
intends the H.tjpootann agencies, mil ar« 
rive here iir about three days, and it is 
expected tliat a total change in ttie adtni- 
nistmtion of the state will take place. 'Hic 
reins of the government, up lo the pre- 
sent time, were held hy the Ranee (mother 
of the>oungUaja) ; niul it is not )et si (tied 
whether, after (he young Raja's release 
from (he tr.umnels of the rnnona, the 
Ranee is still lo govern the state, or that a 
more ajipropn.Ue regent wll be appointed 
for the purpose." — CAton* - I* 

TIIR I'UI-SS. » 

The following annoniueuient appeals 
ililhc Itcugal dnannlcoi the li^i Doc. 

The renders of the 1h’n»alun(mhle 
were iiifoinied in our JaNt pnhlii.itioii that 
^ this paper had fallen under the displeasure 
of Goverurtiin:, hut tha^a representation 
had been made liy the proprietor, wivli a 
view to avert the thrcuteiwa) punislnnent^ 
depiivatioiioftlie license. Italfordb us plea- 
sure to add, that this appeal fb tlSic Vice- 
president in cuuneih has been effectual, 
and that liis Lordship hna beci^plt^Used to 
IwiTnit the continuance uf the ^)uper under 
a new editor." 

Tlie cause of eoniplaiiit against the 
CktQiikle was the tenor of sonic indecorous 
comments, published in that paper, on the 
subject uf a letter addressed by tfic Su- 
preme Government lo the Court of Di- 
rectors, under date tlie 23d Dec. 1825, 
respecting a plan for enabling civil ser- 
vants to pay otr their debt^, and which 
were consiclered to be in diicet violation of 
the press regulations. 

THA COX.tECE. 

^ It is rumoured tliat tiie cpllcgc here 
either has been or will be immcdiutely 
done ^ away with; add that the writers* h 
r buildings will converted into public ' 
^ office#. The writers henceforth are not to 
|,be appoinUid till the age of set*rateen, and 


on their arrival in this country will im- 
mediately be ordered to proem to a 
station anil commence the duties of tbo 
serview.— jRcag. Cfmm. A’be. 4. 

JUnXCIAL OATHS AMONGST THE HINOttS. 

Much discussion is going forward at 
Calcutta, respecting a di-.pensation of the 
form of swearing by the Giingahjul, or 
Ganges w'atcr, so terrible to u Hindu, and 
tiic substitution of some less olqectionable, 
blit equally binding form. The Editor of 
the Calcutta JTo/m asserted that Hindus 
might be safely sworn by the Biitehuns of 
Mittachora ; and he recommended witnes. 
ses at Calcutta and in the Mufussil bring 
subjected to the same form of oath ; but 
subsequently the StSme writer made the 
following recantation . 

** Since we endeavoured to direct public 
attention to the present system of swearing 
witnesses and parties in the Supreme Court, 
we have had opportunities of ascertaining 
the opinion of a number of native mer- 
chants in this city on the subject ; and 
one and all of them agree th#L there is no 
oath by which an ordinal y Hindu can be 
bound except the Gung.ibjul. They also 
agreed in sajing that unless sworn by it, 
that a native would more probably tell iiii: 
truths than truths. Wlu-n we ineutioned 
that to swear any Hindu by reiieatiiig to 
him the Hutchuns of i\IittacIioia, would 
he an oath binding on liis coiiscuncc, w'e 
supjioscd the fuel to be so from the nature 
of the evidence we had before us— tlic 
opinion of natives Icai ned in tlie law's. The 
opinion, however, we find, of the native 
iiimli.in6» and men of business is very 
diirercnt. They say \ on may sw ear a nindu 
hy repeating to Inin the Riilchuiis, but be 
must have his hand at the same time in the 
Giingnhj^l, otherw'isc the Hindu would 
noU consider himself under an oath, and 
lliey would not believe Imn. In short, the 
practical men are in this, as op many other 
qui^tious, diiectly opposed to (he learned 
men, or^he theorists, 'We acknowledge 
that tlie information we have received Jn 
answ'er to onr inquiries on this sulnect luia 
in.itcrialiy altered our opinion. We now 
doubt very much the propriety of abolish- 
ing the oath by the Giingabjul ; and are 
consequent!} compelled to retract tliat part 
of our ob'verv.itions, which recommended 
Uic adoption of one uniform oath, applf- 
cable to all classes of Hindus. Of course, 
ns long ns the oath by tlie Gungahjul is 
permitted, (he oath cannot be made oppH- 
Ctible to all classes. 

STEAM KAVIGATfOK. 

Steam boats have now started on the 
HooghJy, which convey passengers up the 
river at eight rupees a head. The Cornel 
runs regularly between Calcutta and Chin- 
surah ; the also starts one d^y and 
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retonis the next. The L^wtloM* h et- 
pneted to ply in a similar inannor. The 
India Ga»£4e contains a project for sur^ 
vcying the Indus from its mouth to its 
source, in steam gun^vessels. A ili'tcovery 
has b^n made of a stratum of coal, in 
<^>gg>ng a well at Jubbulpore, which is 
not likely to be confiiied to an isolated 
spot. A reward to Capt. Johnston, out of 
ilio fund subiicribcd at Calcutta fur the en- 
couragement of steatn*vessels, is talked of. 

NATIVR PAI'KKS. 

Kabul, — In consequence of tlio conti- 
nued hostilities between Azini Allah Khan 
and Purdil Khan, the chief of the Afghans 
having thought it necessary to interfere, 
their interference has proved siiccessrul. 
I'fiey reminded the contending parties, that 
they were two out of fourteen brothers, of 
whom Yar Mohammed Klian was at Pe- 
shawer, and Ynr MohatnmcHi at Kabul, 
ftnd fivcur<«ix others in diflerent places, 
whilst tlie legitimate prince, Sultan Shoo- 
ja, had been obliged to take refuge at 
I.udliiana, tod tliey repiesented that it 
was much wiser for them to be reconciled, 
and to unite tlieir strengtii against any 
foreign enemy. The princes vnjpre moved 
by these counsels to lay n%ide their animo- 
sity, and have sw'orn a reconciliation on 
the kornn ; an interview was to take place 
bctw'een them after the Mohuriein.— •[ Jront 
Jefian Xutnn, 

"Mahamja liur^l SiHh,‘-^On tlicSOth of 
September his Highness visited the temple 
of the Aknlis, where he distributed 500 
rupees in sweetmeats, and declared, that 
be was about to undertake an expedition, 
from whicli, if he returned v ictorious, he 
U'ould present an offering of 5,0(K) rupees. 
On the 1st October Klierg Sinh was 
ordered to bold bis trotjips in readiness to 
march. — [Ibid, 

A Brahman of Kuniaihatta, Kbora 
Nyaya Vayise, aged eighty, having died, 
his wife, seventy-seven years of age, de- 
termined to burn herself with hidf. After 
a fjjltlay of two days, during which the 
chief men of the vilkigc, of the caste of tlie 
deceased, to whom he Iiad acted as family 
priest, repaired to the judge of the district, 
and permission was obtained. Wiien on the 
point of mounting the pile, two ofHcers 
landed, and endeavouried to dissuade the 
widow from her purpose, but in vain, and 
with a smiling countenance she ascended 
the pile to proceed to heaven. After a few 
moments, observing the pile agitated, four 
Brahmans placed two bambus across it, 
which incensed tlie officers exceedingly, 

• ThU beautiful veme!, which left Falmouth Idih 
May, reached Calcutta September 15th. She did 
not inestaam at all during the passage, which she 
perfonned hi eighteen we^. Shelsathree<4iuuted 
schoanert her fauiAhen 250 tons; the poww of her 
eagiaeiiOOlHinie, 


and they began ^ bMt iba asaiatanu with 
their canes. TIm fhmtly of tlie deceased 
intreated them todeaist, but to no purpose, 
and At last, the patience of the bystanders 
being exhausted, they fell upon the officers 
with sticks, and compelled them to make 
a precipitate retreat to tlieir boats, [dh- 
machar Cbandrika, 


THE UUAOA rtrjA, 

As far as we can judge, the Durga Ptija 
coiuiniies to be cclcbrutcd with undimi- 
nished pageantry and expenditure, nou 
wiiiistanding the diffusion of liberal ideas, 
amongst those especially of the more opu- 
lent classes, by whom it is observed. It 
is, however, a very heterogeneous sort of 
business, and the performancps of Moliam- 
Utcdan singers and dancers, with the ap- 
pendages of cold beef and beer for the 
grossiTenteitainmeiitof Kuro}H*an guests, 
arc little compatible with the adoration of 
Devi. We xonfi^ we do not think the 
sort of association that takis place at this 
season, creditable to any of the parties. 
We have no objection to the contemplatiim 
of the religious rites of the Hindus, fof 
tin* gratification of liheral curiosity, nor to 
a participation in their amusements, either 
if they yield real entertainment, or courtesy 
giving them accessory zest ; but tlic vague 
and undefiiied mobbing of the Durga Piija 
can yield, we should fancy, neither infor- 
mation nor diversion, anu the noise and 
confusion that prevail allow those who 
tire involved in them to lienr and see but 
little^ and to understand still less. In the 
c.ise of the refreshments, the natives have 
certainly found out our w'cak side, allbough 
we imagine they are not likek to respect 
us the more from contemplating what 
must be, in their estimation, the indeco- 
rous indulgence of voracious apiietife. As 
to our native friends themselves, they are 
much mistaken if tliey think they gain 
any respeclubiltty by throwing their doors 
open to a promiscuous moli, and by lavish, 
ing tlieir money for the eiitcrtaininent of 
those, w’lio either re)>ay their politeness 
with contemptuous indifference, or who 
sometimes acknowleege their hospitali^ by 
making thcii mansions the scene of vulj^r 
riot. They had much lictter dispense with 
European society, until they can offer it 
something more worthy of acceptance 
than gpi&sion and antics ; and Europeans 
had lietter decline that of the native com- 
munity, until both parties have something 
mutually instructive or interesting. There 
need be no great deloy, for many of the 
native gentlemen who lend themselves to 
the public celebration of the Durga Puja, 
ore far from being deficient, either in the 
.^Mfiielligence,. or information, or command 
*of tlie English langtiage, reifuistte to a 
free and frigpdly intercourse witpi tMr 
guesk at t tnom propitious seam, and 
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f dbsM 0ci* t!Sl, ’ flMttfie tBitff for tfieetric^ 

oiw«rv««n acOSQRint from A nail»f ^<M^«ver it mw bo 
jlihmapor «f A btti^ cel«toi»*« 4 ^' » dedioe in Calctrtta, 

•il (Aiitaurab, ^nHiieb fumUbes a lammrnf* 


liMc plbof of tli« besotted, follf W ibe 
fllpectable natives ev^ in the vicinity of 
CSaliuitt 8 .«-JS 7 tf.] • 

IMraOVKtfBNT pp CALCOTTA. T 

An JBngiish architect Thfrj^Jves} has 
suggested venous new buildljige in CaU 
cUitai anidn^ Other plans, boliaa |»urpoi^ 
an establishment similar to the Aibnny in 
tiondef^ tor which a subscription to the 
amount of SO, OCX) rupees has already been 
braised amongst indlyidoals and the pHoei^ 
pel bouses of agency^ 

MKI^CBOtr ACClBBNt. 

On the Ist^ctober, a party consisting 
of Mr.‘ A. Pereira, his veifb and infant 
child, Mr. and Mrs. Boro, Mrs. Chick 
and her son, vdth Mr. Chamier and an 
Ayah, proce^ing to Barrackpore, entered 
afrrry boat to cross the river, etalmut 
teh at night; the boat got athwart die 
dible of a vessel In the middle of the 
stream, near Howrah, was upse^ and 
sank. Mr. ChamiOr saved himself by 
dinging to a bar on one side the pansway 
(frm boyt), till he was rescued ; Master 
Chick jumped into a boat just before the 


Occident happened ; the Ayah was also * 

saved. The othera perished. Mr. Buri|. 
was carried down by the violence of the 
cunwuc^ cryju^'for assistance. 


tte decline In Calcutta. The vepre** 
teqled weye the iron CMtf, hbd 
TSmeow, and both were tnotff sueedltfrld 
Tbespie efibrts, ther^belfig ndt a slngfietn- 
stance of ikllure, and alt a)qpeiMfijg jfrtrfrrt 
In fjieir tmrta, ' Sit JS^ftturrS »i 4 fUier whs 
onO of ttia abltst peifrwmances ww^lpat'n 
ever seen by' ihe aame amateunsjf^e 
points of the patt were very efiTedively 
given, and the tragic lipemse of the cha- 
racter was finely kept up throughout* The 
part , of was by an amateur 

oendy guite at Immo on the boards, "afrjl 
was smSained with great ability. Of 
ierten wt need say nothing *• the character 
is well known here as a standard one of 
tlie father of our Drury, and to dilate 
upon the excellencies of the representation 
would he superfluous; it was, in a few 
words, a most felicitous^ or rather entiraly 
perfect perwnation of the octogenarian. 
It appeared as if some portrait of an old 
garrulous steward, such as we read of in 
some of our host old romdra^, hud be- 
come animated and trod the boards. We 
have no time to dwell particularly on tbc 
other chlAictera. They comprise gri^t 
excellence; and among tiiem we were glad 
to see one ol^ two debutants. was 

a very lively and pleasing performance, 
and sung a song which was much ap« 


Mmsigur Ttmian callsd forth continual 
plaudits and bursts of laughter from the 
audience. We cannot imagine a pdasibly 
ms lietter effort of dramatic comic talent than 

HINDU «CRBMovv. Morbleu, In dress, movement, gesture. 

.. ^ Ungiwiw, look,, diing, b« wa, qiAp 

lwMljrUlumi«^onMoii%«v«nm»«B 1 pwJ*. Whrt«o weirfdto.llK 

lb. o<^n of tlw Bow nm of Gmlh, il,. '«pn*ioo of oof greti^ Bit 

when, (mb,, «• 1 ^^ i« honour of de., ^o, jl, ^, 0 ^ ^driigbtful dud wo 


parted ancestors. The .ceremony eatenda 
indeed througfaeiit the month, lanipsbi^jte 
presented every day hf the ^l^were 
Vishnu, to Vi^mi and Xadubml, nnd by 
Awe of. Siva; tothat divjiii^ or his spouse 
Kali I'^but it is most especially observed at 
Oie Amavasya, . or dayr jot coiyuucklon. 
the hour cf presentatioQ Is tbpt iff eon- 
set. The Hlnrnimitkm' wrns pnltmM|y 
brilliant at Sulkea, aevend tiam of ImSiA 
lining tha bankeof the i^«er» anoiml* 

dtiem distance ; 

amad, nr%inrYWeDf ihot _ 
of dbeifeyio^ Betidae laup%. 
dte straw plant niNf ira od 

in honour tal!nt,^f thM who bavo 

died in batt|e»‘^lpirdbrate ]jimd.*~{C«i^ 

Gee. Goxf., iVhWjK-'' j * 


t iMigbtfiil 
ever experienced%rithiii the walls of any 
'theaire. 2 Vfisj|fIag, was without excepdon, 
l^thiok, the ben dranmtic cstl^ yet ea- 
tmted on 'bur boards by the amateur who 
ftipresented the part. It wws agi»k 
and spirited pexi^MPmaiiee^ MX or thatVs- 
dtr f»w esutni; Which we should naturatty 
look for in a fine young l^ow abont 



qdiimcbiriiwrteraweierap^ cup., 
por^ and 1a£ce of the plera no* 
‘ emsdhrei^ fat this an Well M.'thn 
one, lib.d»]i||^^advn&ti^o<*- 
w. iVbo, 'l 0 Qs» 


CHDWaiNO|ipi| 


VHtAVaa. 


'X ^ JuraftiuHraxn » irxvsat. 

^On tbe 99th IMdbnr, at W a. m;» .the 
YoBcf ^of Mepirliia^ 

^ _ ^prake. TlmfiiMt iyM'aliocktmfr 

Tilt Pwih'rmsoico at ^ Chowrindfac^ by iMA IdiM,^ibraihuis*^ 

^ wna asiiddeSw« 

4^f Tha hoora was AiUcr the an 

tiheeeHvIfl^^ ^la 



w4m tom 


tioo t tfouU 
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Auatu Intelltgfuct, — Madi at. 


(Ma\, 


t)c]HtttUf9»firom iukittta. 

V(u 8. Rtmluttun, Ilinnc) , f«>r South Amcilca 
'» Uita, i uthtM‘n9(ni« for Musi at —J2 RtmU 
W i1lAce» for London —14 Yates, for 

fotidon— ih ri<]i^o/'Fdoifri«>irA, Milne, to L<ni'> 
don vlat ine— I)// I. Mow, flint, to Madraa 
and London -4 iiAnatt^, Uoultbee* atul liMta, 
Moniblon , both to Londod — 8, Short, 

for I omloii '-8 Tm0n^rA, Wray, and^ttant^ 
I mnb, both for Landau,- I7» to 

M olr w and London — lU In^ K^nmwy, Sur- 
llc II for ( 4 y)on and LondfMk— )0* £arl. 

tor tdadioK and London. 


BlUrilS^ jVJARUlAGRS, ANI> 
UBATUfl 

Vf 

Jo/j/ 28 \t ruttalighur, Myr. M. Ai boott, of % 

daii^hur « ^ 

At(ff U At Keitah, theUt^y oi C«pt, It, Sitoi 
of a bon 

(AM M ( uttack, the lady of W r Penning* 
ton, Fsq , BUjioriiitfiident of northeni divleiOA of 
Jufirffumaiith iotd, of a dftuehto* 
n \t f'uttih bur, tho Judy of J. W facob, 
Ls I of (I son 'iml heir 

ti \t Patna, the lady of JT* \V, Tenipler, £ sq , 
LiviJstrvue, ol adau^iito, 

Vt < awhpore, Mw. W, <?ee, Of a <lau«btcr 
At NudjufrChuTi btfar CitoiJ>ere. the Luly 
of AUx Otr. ]Uq»* of a daughter, 

- \t Pa<ra, 0\b UIdy of t'\ Law, £sq, ci\il 
scr\kf, ol anon 

(1. rhekidy of thelto^ T, Pioctor, of a son 
Nof 1 The IsMlyof O* MackiUop, Es<| , ol a 
son 

-- Mi<i J Piraeby, of a ilaughter. 

^ At R ink pore, Patha, thelarlv of F Goulds- 
J ur\, Fsq , (ivil serried, of A daugtPer. 

\t Banda, the lady of R.^alker, Csq., 
(ivtlMrviK, ot a daughter 

— Tho lady Of Ci« F* Thoidpsan* Liq*, of a 
hon 

I \t Kulderpoii), Mi«* J* IL Aitken, of a 
daughtei « 

4 \t MU}nt)ad, hfiR A.DTttiCi of aeon 
(. Mis M 'Mihdiale of A daughter. 

7 i hi lu(l> ut R W inter, Fsq , of a sod. 

Vt ( Sui uiiih, tbi lady ot J. P. Hcrkloti, 
L*>q , of 'idunqhHM; 

Mis Tohn IrRurarJo, of a boki. 

J1 At All ihal),id:, theJuU of MaJ. Fetidall, of 
a (I tin^Tih i 

1^ \t Ban at kporo, rjic hdvot Lieut Lennox, 
4 kl N 1 , of a daughter. 

Mu J Uajeetts, of a son 
- \t lumluok, d]i< lady of C, W. Weldnnan, 
r b(| M O , of a d tugfato. 

1) Mis \irotvsm wtlb of Ml. R. Arrows 
sioith, H t N marine, of a daughter. 

14 Mis. E. BlUon, of ndaughto* 

- At Banjitto, MoorshedaiMd, the Uut> of A, 
( Maclean, Tro,, of a son. 

in At Coxudly, tho lady od & W. UtidMib 
Lsq., of a son. 

— Mn. M. A. Roch, of a dauito<d. 

ih At Rtttnagery, the lady or Q. Elliot, Esq., 
( U il sert u e, of adaiijihrer, 

17 1 he wife of Mr« O. of tho Cut/tm 

IKmsi, of iduughto* *. 

IH, Mrs R. Jacob, of qdaugllCer/ v J' 

pt In HwMcd btrecu Chosn^bei^, 410 kAPOf 
G Wood, >»q., otabOrt. . ^ ^ 

28 The lady of LtauLdota tXittOd, 'H.W* 
) Uh Lt Diatss., 01 a Roll, I 
Pei. 12 }. MjM. i. ILiohnson, of pydii. 


Jfote 9<1. At Almito* C(Q>t IV R, I'aU', vnato of 

biLhinint f « 

Junjis \t Aiibora. Ll«uh X P. P« Beait, Ui-h 
terp. mil qu mast , j(d N.I., to MaHa, eJoest 
ilaiiffhier of t lout Col w & FaBMuU, Bengal 
cst ioUshment 

JtfM.I, Vt No-uo s w. H, Steer, Psq., to 
lliis Suzanne E t ardi w ” 

4 (apt Geo. Moore WtUregt, toMissS. Gat- 
tell 


7 At I uiknow, Lieut. G. N Prole, 3thh riyl. 
N 1 , to Margaret, daughter ot the lati B Eer- 

^^iTGeo^^iorp, Fsq, of thefitmofllaroUtoii 
and Co > to Miss M. R. ilemtry, 

— Mr L. I^uers, ofSaugOf, m Bundlectod, to 
Mrs. Men Abrabaih, wwtew of She Jato Mi. X 
Abrahm apothecary in H.< .’s ue^lco. 

— W. Ri^ to Mrs. Mary Browne, widow 

T. C. Almuid. 

iS. Mr. P. Oeoige, Indigo planter, Jessore, to 
Miss Jean noemhie. 

SwiTml eumriiO and climating 

K iel burg. H.cVf aervlce, to ManN daughtci ui 
r of Cak. H M ’sjj7u» 

IS. Jo^ SS^tatrim{i M.D . II.M s J8A 
toAgbe%luiiim daughter the late A 
Colqnhnuiik Eiiq. 


1> ATH4. 

JtiiMlB. Atsm. on bnirdthcraYAiitni^ ftamu, 
the Infintd-iughterol luut (ol Raner 
Sivt 27. At Benares, Mrs John (ollis:,, aged 

17* 

fifY 1*) At Mnsseerabad, luut. Nelson, Mith 
Tl^t \ I 

Jl At Iltnsic, I lint Huh Gruilx r, 2d in coin 
mttid, 1st I <K il llorso 

H Vt Atlxhilivl Miry, witc of Mr Asbist 
(inn Bat hill ui m. iI 111 

Ri Mrs f li/ W Ilhams, agnl 
— \l ihi (jtiurii llospllal, Mr H Ure, fiei 
nu (hint son c f John I^te, Lsq., icunptiollci oi 
yn\ i t nini nt i iivl oms 1 1 ilh. 

\ur I VtPi>n Piliuiras, Mr Yt Blair, aits s 
tout u thi lifhr house thore, aged 4.i 
J ( ipt I ud Mount, tomerly ccnnmandir of 

the MoiUiui' \tui 

— Mr P. S D ( ruy, of the Calcutta Baptist 
Mission Pre 6, aged >2 

tb At Pham port, the lady of John Munter, 
Esq., enril set vice; also her infant daughtri 
10 Ai int^ly, Mr 11. WHilte, son of the Iste 
Colonel white, and nephew of tlie Into Gin Sir 
Huiry White, K.C,B., aged HI. ^ 

17. P. P. Jameson, F.8q., agut 27 

18. Lihqt. B.J.l leming, llrh N.L, aged 24 
SO Mr. F. E. Tecobi, aged 4A 

«« Mr.C Molkr, agedjl 
. Mr. N. a* Pralnc, aaediS 
^ 24. At Cawnporg, Dr. ( larke Abel, late physl- 
clao to the GovenuHr^icneraL and formerly aiio- 
thei arv to the Ron. Company. 

D«c 7> Mr. PiKdatl^ Aswt. Surg. J. U Turk- 
Ihgtoik, agedK ^ 


iRshras. 

GOVERltUEMT GENERAL 
paOERS. 

lescoRTs, 

Jug* 5, 1 $20. •♦-Under 
the wnotion Of Otoeratncnti bia Exq. the 
OofncnMdeislB-ohtef is piceaed to direct, 
that oIBcm (totttmaAding treasure eacorts 
ahull not bene&Ttqf Be M4 reaponaible for 
tlie contents of such peckagei, of JUreitoure 
as tnay be dellvi^vMl ovar to them. Tlie 
collector mahlaf the remittance, and Jus 
aOiiraito^ erOaniBveffahlefbr the contents of 
such packer end the oiRcer receiving 
will alone he required to paea liis 
receipt fbr « certain nomber of packages, 
contents unknown, and to see that the 
■amcaie deHveted unbroken and unopened. 

Officefa coqiihet^^ing treasure escorts 
are cobacquently exonerated from die duty 
of acerng the ireastire eithtr packed or 

uniMcked * 
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nas entered l»v thieves and rolihed cif the 
whole of Its comu)N wot i*\«u cxceptinfjr 
bis B:xceUoiicy*s wearing apparel -f(» 
JoknMU^ 

W«l)CM' M llM»»a|!bb<wThoo6 of Mii- 
w.i*h gMigi ofwWtm- f 

several i^Ce» iwkbbden ptoiidered Ut^y 

iJ diieciT that a , Vf thesj^irt^A^fttorb, ^ 

try, including and osdrA we bw WIf ^ 

regiments be fixed at {bQO}f fiiigjw hundi ed 
rank ahd file, expcpt the regh«#lit» txiied 
in the margin* employed m foreign lor-* ^ 
vke, which ard to recoil hi ti preseh^ - 
(960) nine hundred and sixty Mink ima 
file each. 


A uaiic InUtligenee, — Madt at. 

unpacked, and escorts are not to be re- 
quited until the treasure has been jiacked 
up, and M to be dispensed with as soon 
as the packages have tieen duly deliveretl, 
and heiore thew contents are counted out 
The a O. C* V. of Hioedth Jsiu Ifi21 
is hereby Oaneelledk ' ^ ^ 

* f 

sraxNoxH Of KA'cihriF usoiitfsKrti. 
hori ^ OeoPget AUflS*^, ifiBfi. 

Hon. tbe Oovernoi* jTM jCd^ndil k plfiM 


wr we near wioi iwwo|n»u *•* «« ^ 

And'WSO#l|itMmitd boiote hd got clear ot 
CbUA Sepi 1* 

'sru)t1MCi«g A® MASUOWAM. 

^ iMitrb hare beoA received from Masn- 
}ilo eaco. Upatam, which state tl^at the toost violent 

The privates in regiments of infuntiy * bunicune wr n^n^fithbered was exp«' 
respectively in excess to the establishments rfeiicod there on the llfitK and 17th of last 

1 . A ^^MSkalik. « iUm4«ksM^«aafua SirOf 


now ordtii^, are to be reluioed as ** su 
pcrnumcrarios,** until vacancies occur to 
bring them on the efiTective strength of 
corps 

UNXFOMIOF THX NFtV EFOntCNTS, 

Fmt SI. Gwr^t 27.-Tlic uni- 
forins cstablwhea by G. O* of me 7tli 
Feb. 1826 for the 1st and 2d Kxira Uogi- 
meiits, are established as the fixed unifortns 
of tlie 51st and a»A regiments N I. res- 
pectively I axul the 1st and 2d JExtra Re- 
cirovnta will continue to wear the uniform 

•> .... I . ... iS-.. tiA 


I iVftiWVU vasvsv wie vaaiB - ---- ^ ^ 

memh 1 fortujtately there was no ship ui 
the harbour, but the swell rose to such a 
height, endjdaHlied with such violence on 
the shore, that « irmat part of the fort w ns 
wa^ieddUr not heard win- 

ther much damage was otUerwlsasustaintd 
— i/eng. UuiLy JVua. 6* 

frug wtAtavn. 

The wln»«ilU»oW oft »nd inW. mwl 
fbvers am unuauaUy prjsvaWut* '1 
dm of grain have already taken udsan- 

gimcDt. wilJ conunue » wwr oie iiniionn •*“ ^ rhidi^^ wW 

esfc»Wi*«!d by ihv wme G. O, for lb« W&of of bfe, ^ . 

and U Ext^ tte«5»uiut.t«v«*tl'^y. ’ ‘V^„i„g dlrt«» W tte unto.tu.ml. 

Cifur*i OUffii* 

MJSCELLANEOGS. ’ M*.UP*» OK COA^ 't t ** lAKUA.’* 

towK or iHn ooyf>i>‘oa. ^ The Mndrus Gnzetlc of 
Tlic Governor end party ascended the tains tlie following aocMWt ‘-J- ^ 

Neilttherries as far as Cotagberry on tb# #8epU'mbcr as dieschpoiier Unga, 

Mr;SuWtv«n’s rtai^Mte •«, vCMWotoUH, the ^rr.uud(^^ wbe^ life 
where Uiey were ta^»5n n«i» this 90th, on. a t^ng xoyege 

^^wSiSrSayTey W t>«cend^ Wo f ‘t o™^ of 

ow- MarcfiM. hidf!i of the tnoimhitiia. Hm ttpon the rest, between 2 or 3 o ciock oi 

teStJlnd baggage bad been seui ij>t»d ^ ^iWa lwinliU|{ of the day 

Idtote to the fineneto nf the dioiXMri Awtth , th^ f ,1V« lot 

255*. iK tWe Vm wt5"’”« 

^ xjnsf board 

-wirSr M-S 


wlnle in the ucij 
poly, the tent 


<4 ■feWti no- 

} the Hon. the OevAmor 


W^fgi.N.l. ; 3!iddo.i 3«Uido. 


boi^. * Afiwr vain (wdldti^ons the cap- 
tipn left thipAopiKf, abd in h» 
to snUh perished. Six of the 

-J 5 2 
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Asiatic Initlhgente^-^Bomhay, 


crew were murdered o« boauJ the schooa- 
cr, and two cm aped wounded and Mced- 
iii]^ thene re idled the shore, and tnadc 
known th^ murdin which bad taken p^ace* 
llie viltnins haveheeit secured atid brought 
to trial, the reaidt of which wraa not cot-*- 
rectly ascertained when otir corres|k>ndeikt 
c1i>sL*d Ins tetter* 

nir WADHAS ATruBivttOiWO aocserr 


[Mat, 

. Haig, Esq., 
of a 


30 At Cuddapah, tbs lady of J. 
of daughter 

Oet J At Cuddalqte* Mrs* M. P*Vaaf 
daughter. 

A At theNeniilMnriss.eheladyof dtdiBSulltwao, 

My *» «. )W. t. W. 

MssSei Mysore MMohfTolIm of a 

?o. r. mn, tsq,, 


At Colmb«tasa,^ilM Ji 

^ 


The fiiht report of thin tws been Spnegi of a 

bli*^icd. The reghJt H 4£vourHble j . 


publi»licd. The ** /avourable j 

though it appears that there a rctuotaoM x 
on tile part of parents ^ Itlncithg wair 
children out to inediaokal by Dwmhte of 

means of the weifty. Tl»h rophtt rafttrs^, 
to the Indo-Bdtkdi con^inuviv kk fe^; 
low me terms. 

*• To estimate thc odlity of the Ma-' 
dras Appitntiung $ddety/ it is only iie-> 
ctssary to consider (ho present steto of 
tlic Eurasian coramiiibity* 'Xks ailiuatiofis 
of wi Iters and clerka ata almost thfe only 
occupations that jba^Fe bitborto afforded 
the in emplojmerni iuid.*tlie depreotafions 
wbiib those bouites naturally auatein, 
by the loinpetibOQ arii»ing from the rapid 
iiurca^of candidatesji botii among Uiem 
and the natives, is attended with the eon- 
sequince cf such luwrroges qs are tearcely 
cqittth in many inatiin^es« to aaoura the 
liarc* necessaries of life, The fpiportance 
iliirefote of directing fhe^tenthiu of tills 
tUss oi i^icople to other occupations^ atid 
of assisting theut ib (heir acquirement! 
bec omen obvious. 

It is a fact also alnply borne out by 
experience, that (o whatever pursuit tlm 
•ituntion and abilities of Euravians havO 
burn properly directed, and suitably en- 
coin aged, tiiey have not failed to realise 
Lvcrv expectation in tbsir favour. Indeed 


j;,yjUHtidteitoiu$K|., of a son. 
of te HoOf U. 9* Qaana, Esq.» 
‘ ecasoD* 


MAaaUoBi, 

Cer. IS. At T. Rives to Mn- 

Louisa CamnnoOf Widow of the late Mr John 
Mufflji. 

Jl. At Vepery, Mr. Matthew SkUlera to Mbs 
T^ker. 


Pultertm, 
the cngitieen. 

Not 2„ AtBangAtore, Lleat. Anttlnek. qu mast, 
anti Intcrp to 2d bng hone iwtU., to Ellea Emma 
Juhata, secmid tUuglitcr of the late Colonel 
Greene, Bengal cstahi 


BKATRS. 

j4vff. 24. Near lUjaliimliulry, Capt RJchiinl 
Coeke, SI9th Rest. NJ. 

27. At Anoc, Xteat. ChoAThwaftm, let L.C« 
30* AiCiiddi^palit HMy« wife of J. Uaig, 
Esq , aged 30. 

*> At roqdldirtry. Maty Stuart Cdestine, 
daughter of t'spt* N. 1* Beigeoti, half pay of 
KtM.'k Mh 


thi I e are fortunately now exiuing exonA-^ 
pies of successful ontetprixe among !I 
tlni»s of jn^ison?^ which H W hoped will 


(fk At Traomebar, tnuulw Morrell, youngest 
BDO of "Mr. Moirell. 

-- Alice, the wUh of Mr. J. Cabell- 
. Rk At the pretfiliency, Lieut. T. M* Siadnns, 

Zif Me^ 

At ^eoaiMiembad, Lieut GkWiThoinpsaiD, 
.M.*a«0thR«rt*_ 

29. At Arcoc, Charles Edwahl Ricketts, only 
•OB of Lieut. E. A* Littigley, 2d L.C. 


opi itc as powetfui indueemonts ^ iitiinn«< 
lutL the young to acquiro n pra||doitey in ^ 
mechanical tiadm and occupations, ag 
opening to tliem the mad to fotch dlMsnC- * 
tiuo and wealth as dicjtliuofkps of A writer 
can bctdoni afford." . 



sHippiisra, 

.drnuqlf* 

OfA Id. itcrralHf, Vangkaii, tan 
Not . V LaOa R^, SWw^ pm . 

Bortier. tau Ldni^ 

Hunt, ftom Lmiddiw«-«h “ ‘ 



Oct 16. g(nf 6tat^ 

BIRTHS, ANH 

OSATtfS. 

•jM-kj, BIRIHS* 


isofithae. 

GOVERSMSKT GENERAt 

ejfea^R. 

SOLOatlta'' ^ftCBAKOAk 
K JBof/idM 1826 — Tbe Gc- 

’ neral Order tbe$^ Oct. 18H filing 
i ta etnb of StK> for the discharge 

of A soldiery iq rd«di?ded. And the sUtn of 
£S0, or IbpecaTit 0. 44 Is fixed os the 
^ ^ Aituro'i^^f^ fOriljiatfadliU 

V 

' < r 


^COURT-MARTIAI^ 

tnutttf ik^KNzir, i9,kL*s Sn foox. 

CakuUtfi Oct* Ig, 1826. 
At Agmmral oourMpgrtial held at Boo- 
nah^ on the 4tlt Jnl^ 1826^ and conunued 
by ndpMtnHnmtfsr OnuA Geoige McKen.. 
iue»of the2dorQiiiaeR’«lUp4iUgui^ 

of 



18^7.] 


AsuUic Inlelligence^^^Bombay, 
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of Fdo<« HUS i^rraigqed on tbo undcrin«n- 
tioned charges. 

1st. ** For peneneHing in an undue in- 
tereeufse nrith the late private WlUiiLm 
<;ooUr when a tergeepifiii teregitncot, 
and subaeq^tly (hStween W. leontlis of 
June and pis^ 18il5)y although (Mudooed 
on the auhjocty and ordered aepeaiadW^ 
diecoothm iiiNheoitdoc^hg^desiie of we 
commetuHog o%Biri hnd JMOre nartieiilttf^ 
after having pWM Idt ^ora io ihe 
jutant of the re^^aaoh ipd or tilMte) 

20Ui Jukp 1995», that ehoh inierfiittichif^ 
should cease ; eoeii conduih WthT i 
of ttilhfa^ d!eel|^*fiit. 


aud April ]ast» and in porticulai Serjeants 
Turner and Macdonald, on the lught of 
the 14th Mafchl and idao 8erjeanu Tur- 
ptTf QraheatKand Curpeen* on tlie night 
of tha (Tin Marcjii thereby roun. 

^o the 

p^omo of |^d4t>rder ai^ dls- 


na^ oondtthtft 
Jlne^nfaiyftti 



[kem^ ittsubordi- 
of military disci, 
i to hta ixnincdlatc 
lOMol. d. WiHinins, 
tinder 
and let June 


subversiva 

giving rise to reporta" tW ^ 

and prejudiciai U^m(tSi£ 

amongst the oiBcare hud mfr 

Queen's Royal Regliliiiana'' of l^oot, from to other means for obtaiitiing 
which he never attem|^ to clear hina^ ft>r certain aiteged wrongs than tlraae 
self. 0 wideb are pointed #iht the isnh section 

2d. ** For having neglected to nport to of^'the ^mYea of Wari although he well 
the coinnianding officer of H.M/s 20th kne^ tlvat a mt^tOoimol^repreiii.ntation on 
regt., that bo (Lietit. McKenzie) had the dated May 18S6, which 

caused fo be confined private Charles he had hfonTlf transmined, wai^thenun. 
McHugh of that regiment, for having* def rkfhrencie to COperW tththority, and 


been found out Of his barracks and in bis 
(Lieut. McKenzie's) quarters, on or about 
1 1 o'clock on the night of the 5tb May 
last. 

3d. In having neglected the requidtioo 


thet^no decision had taken place with 
respect to gvattting or refusing the redress 
winch He had theitein Vlqnc^ted.'* 

Upon Which charges tlio court came to 
the fcdloWYng deeitdoii ; 


of die commanding oScerof H hi.*s 20^ * ihih cotfirt having maturely 

regt. to attend as prosecutor, or as an evi- wel gbed aqd considered all tliat has been 


deuce at the trial of the mid iM-lvate Cbarlos 
McHugh, before a regimenial court-uiar.. 
tial held on or about the fitb May on 
the following charge, ria* For ukimfier* 
like conduct in being ont dfi liis homicM 


Hddttced )n, SnMkiit of the prosecution on 
^e .OtdjdnOl cbargni preferred against 
IJeKf. (ydorge McKenaie, of U.M.'s 2d 
or Queen^S Royal liegiment of Foot, ns 
Well ae What has hsen 'brought Torwoid on 


aAer hours, and Ibufid seqroted ig I4e ihp dt^^hce, are of 4>pli|^n tliat the pri- 
( Lieut. McKenzie’s) J^bed on thetilMOf sonei? {dteit. Gerivge McKensio, Is not 
the 5tli last, (May)« and of which mige guilty of the 1st, 2d, fid and 5tb charges, 
the said private Cartes McHu|sh WM J nod th4y do therofbre most fully and ho., 
found guilty ; and in baviOg pegleeted ^ ' npurably kcmiit him Of ail and every part 
take any measures in cWdaf id mmtefolw ifi ihe'said tWges^ 
extraordinary ctreinpstenoea atated In the " The copit are further of opinion that 
said dmrge^ tM the «ald soldier, Ouadea the prisoner it^nqt guilty of the first pan 
McHugh, bod Ywten l^nd honccatea ilt of ^ iltb rhkige, of which tlicreforo the y 
/r K/r^xr..w«S..'«.^ ^.... M . iJT.* .1...* 1... S. gm}t;y 0f bav- 

« Turner as his 
I Witl^t bmdog previously olitain- 


McHugh, bod wn IbUnd honccaiied lit of fbe iltk rtrkige, of which 
bis (Lieut. McKenaif» Ms thereby .him ; but that lie is | 

posing his own chaAii^ ISteSf « "li|£e|z^^ 
graceful reports, and highly discmdUabk terisit^ Without baidng prev 


gracel 

to hU M^esty'a ierSfep..T) 

4di. ** For having itte^tedly enq^loyed 
soldieraaaservihte wUhjQH9%r4 Aob tilg 
commanding ollle^ mqiW fStHfouteNy^*^ 
the instence of |w^Vate'‘^«^ia^Tul^^s^ 

who wga so ftOPK^Mfronii 

Hay hmi Ma%41iW>va*' 

te.iMp'witfaItt IPW 

gslow or quarto^ m dfreOti 
of the regimented order^tejTs 
June 1825. 

5tb. « In having repeaMHf 
eergeante of the ragtntear ficH, , ^ 
M^enaie's) quanef^ oepertmued foem 
to be sojenteitained at Ida 0141811004 after 
utteobeadiid>dnnng lYio months of M«cb 


Ud the of the commanding officer, 
«i;kl ^^Ing allowed the said piivato to 
Id Ina quottersi contrary to a ro- 
' glxi^ter order, mid they do in cause* 
ice adindga tsha aaid Lieut. Geo. 
^ te<WeidNniMteM)>y h» 

But 
of private 
ji*d)<np|teaJte that the pri- 
' "AteOdy censored on tins 
j aqmihaiidfog officer, the 
doiaomigbt ft necessary to take 
waJ^r^ tMM^^^om^deraCion, in 

^ the^h aio^mN^nf opinion, that 
the lot and 3d ‘(with exceptkm of 

bmib they con. 
dder to ba nmious) am vexatious taktm- 
♦ iiics, 
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nicb, and totally unfounded ; and the court 
cannot therefoie but regret that the pro- 
bccutor should have so fhr forgotten the 
justice due to the prisoner as to bring 
into public discussion, uatiiout 4ity pi^ 
Ytoua inquiry<, reports of so defamatory Md 
iiduriuus a nature, on tba hero surmiios 
of some oflicers of bis regimenti ulio have 
not been able to depose, duripg tbase pro- 
ceedings, to a single ciroumsianee which 
could in ilie slimiest degree sanction or 
justify such sunnises* 

'I'hc court are further of ojiibion, chat < 
the prisoner is gutUy of ait end every part 
of tlic Additional Charge, eSCO)it the Hvbrd 

highly," preferred against liitn^ in breach 
of the At tides of War in such coses tnada 
and provided, and they do therefore ad«s^ 
judge him, the said Lieut^ Geo. 

/ie, to lose hve steps ib his re^menti 
and to be pfaced next bedovr 
Carrutljers*” ^ 

Confirmed^ 

(Signed) T« ^aAoroao, jLicfc/. Gen. 

Remarks by the (^mmauder-iii»chief ; 

** The ('ommander-in.ichier, after a 
careful consideration of the proceedings, 
approves of the fiiiding and judgment of 
tlte couit upon the 1st, dd, 4th, 5th, and 
additional dial ges, ^ith the exception of 
U'rming the first part of the (bird cliarge 
** frivolous;'* fbr, aitbough Lieut 
Kvn/ie was iu the sick Rst^ he is proved 
to have been out when equally so the 
morning previous to private McHugh’s 
ti lal, and late the evening some distance 
fiom his bungalow ; and when spoken to 
by two other officers logarding tlic pro- 
secuting of McHiigli, he told tliem in 
express terms be did Jiot Uiink tlmt it was 
iicc*csiNiry to attend Uds couivmartiAl * tlie 
inference to be drawn ftotit those dreunu 


vervationb upon the 2 d charge, the Com* 
tnandcr-in-cluef thinks it necessary to ex- 
press hib regret, tliet the regimental court- 
inurtial accompanying these proieediugs 
by which pristte McHogh was tried, bad 
not adj|ouriJ 4 id to Lieut* I^Keiieui’s quar* 
terf, Or uniU such as be eoitld appear 
4 a j^ehis evidence; by this meabs imieh 
ligtti might have been thaevni upon the 
c^umsfance stated in the charge, which 
wflO not entered vm by Segeant Ru^el or 
other evidaneef aod a gi^ deal of 
mbioaiiceptiod .regarding (ha situation in 
'Which «vea found in Lieut. 

McKentie*s i;fdi»ghiow have been 

^avoidfxb < ' ’ 

<< llie C0atmander4n-chief has a pain^ 
,ful duty now to parfpriOi, in finding occa- 
. sion to comment eaverely upon the con- 
duct of tbe proseCu|ier» and expressing his 
mobt marked disftpprol^tion of Limit. col. 
Williams having, kinder any circumstances, 
assemhled bus officert,, and rendered them 
a deliberative body, to fonn illiberal and 
lipedlesH auspiLiun into positive and grave 
offiencch. Lieut colonel WiUiaans having 
sllddcn into this error, excluded every 
other mean*) of intermediaie luvcatigation 
which Could render sufficient justice to 
tlie prisoner or the service, and tbe result 
would now justly recoil upon the com- 
manding officer, if ftie Commander.in* 
chief did not find an excuse in Lieut col. 
Williams* inexperlonoe ; iu^ his ardent, 
though mistaken aeel in this iiutance, and 
ill tbe high scniie of honour (br the credit 
of the regiment which appdars to have 
hurried him, and hK officers alike, to 
magnify and believe a mass of unfounded 
prejudices agalni^ one of their members, 
who has now been declared honourably 
innocent 

, Tba Commaader-in-ebief is sensible 


stances was, that had no intention of ^ tliat tiie painful rvfieetious which tlus rash 
doing that which is oapected^from every * conduct muiT produce in the officers of 
oflicoi in support of discipline^ whether the Queen's Rivals, will also bring sa- 
the delinquency passing under oia notice lutory impreseions of the injustice they 
IS Lommitted by a inaa of hit own re- have coinnMUad, while be commands his 
gimcMit or another. 4w eapcccations tb be fblfy understood by 

If his Excellency » W understand, by them, that Lieut MoKensie shall be od- 
the court's acquittal of Lieut MclCopaie mittcd into their neciety free of aU heart- 
upon tbe 2d choige, they conxkkfed fhai' burning, iuthe tiheerfttl nonfider/e which 
offiter had done his duty, in &er^ dU>,''hr$ ftilT and IWtmouiahle acquhW com- 
reeling ilie serjoant of the guard to make 'jmsipdiit qnd endtles hiin to. On tlie part 
out the crime against private McHug^t, of ^Lieut. bfeKhiBalei Idc acquitul has 
dwiiung it stifliciem that the ciiyupi-s^ ;6een so com^le^ wnd Overy euspicton 
Stances of this man’s mfscbudtttt ahgtdav«rblch cmdd,|m att&Mto the character of 
roach tlie commandteg pffiimr iApm *o the Com- 

incdiutn of the Guard R^qmxt 14l%}^teanderdd^dhl^ 

out any more djlreat pepfxn being olbde hr* be wRU^bcuda tkum every ^(ndicUve ^ 
hinistlf, Uic GonSInan4Bl^4lt-chW «aui»dfr**5liiBRog. having employed private 
agree in opinion ^itb Jbcm* aS tt waa thir * 'ifoipes Tunt«r at bis servapt, without pre- 
iinptiative duty of MclCeiiete 10^ vfousty oblateldg the leaeo of his tfoni- 
ha\c made a conunumaadem^tu tlie^oom-* mandiag piBc^ and having allowed the 
inaiiding officer upon ftiio subject, at the said prlva^ to' ideep in hia bungalow, con- 
same time furnishing sach a crime hhiHielf trary i» tegimental'otdbrt, upon which 
agaiuat die prisom.! as was oaleulotcd lo Lieut, MtrKenzie has been found guiltir, 
meet the ofi^ce* Iii making these ob- the Comuiandcr-in-diicf aduutuisiheshitn ; 


and 
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and as his Excellency concurs in the re- 
commendation of die court, ond remits 
the degradation of rank awarded against 
Lieut. McKencie on h|s being found 
guilty of the additiomii charge;, be directs 
Lieuti kleKettaie ta be rebuked iVotn his 
ormt 

raaiitkr^iMnlef datmcit «ohclada hts 
marks ttpam this emift-maM'ial widtoUt 
notici ng me disadeeiwiitga of alloa Ing their 
proceedings to bo ^Incumbored with a great 
deal of matter, much of It fmparcntly ilfisr 
the purn^ of either gmlil^ng taleht Ibr 
coinpoitHioii* «ir leas omrthy faeUngs, 
and oiiserrotloiw as smftecreat as Irrolev^i 
and incoasiHtetkt vrtb good taste. Nothing 
can be more ttfindlitairy, or ftirfhhr from 
the object of piain amd pxwpt justice, 
than the unneCMsavy iotrodpotion of 
ter, and displays orlhe Mud oDudad to, 
vihii.li ^cry court morthft should timely 
(ontiol and check.*' 

The foregoing order is to be eptered !n 
the genciul order book, and read at the 
bead of every regiment In his Majesty's 
service in Iiulia. 

By order of the Comtnaiidcr.ln-tthlcf, 
A. Mac'ikikald, 

ytdj.CcA* tf Boreeim India* 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
JMIENT. 

(kt, (u The RCv« 3mm Cftay to be chaplain hi 
Cuteb. 


5thIiA. I icuL Cj Prescoil to be sdi., Sitcit 
certnmsf. , date lOth Sept. 1410). 

im N,l, Ueut. C. R W. Jones to he adJ., v. 
McMahon tramf.i date ttUb Sept. 1890. 

CUMMm to te 

s41^# ^ i dnte ISth Sept. lem. 

Och Hsmerton to be 

iteut.« e.a |u Oi » date nth oct. insa. 

mh mt* ^tleim A. be «y.. v. 

Lu^ken prom* i date 10th Sept^ thm. 

h^hettag Assist, stifgr Makhhnsontohsve 
med. oheiiseof IlirAiertfImr Nacftlhm. 

be adj., 

i^Jouesdsr^i M. 

S* P«0le to be ndj., \ . 

Ceny«gMaaifesl|Q««t djtcemth Oot, ii«e. 

V Lb^ Ml . y. OtOey lo be qu, mast, and 

date 1st MoVi 1896. 

N JMsfh ^ jfrtil. Lieut. T* Clealhor to be qu. 
mijm enikinterp. in Huidoqsianee toGolundauSe 
b^. t datelst Nov. lam t K, Frother to bo 

qp. moist, and Imerp. u> 1 st bM. i do. 

2ti Rurop* Inf Lleuh W, C. Bell tobe Jhteip. In 
Blyii^^tanee: date 1st Nov. 

jknaifius j^todto J» E. Phlkney to 16th 
N.I. , it. H. BcUasiSt 24th do.t A. '^osnas, 8tli 
do. ; A. Moiflson, ad do 


FUaLOUGHS. 



Tf^O^i^XSlWd MnJ. R. Bame* 
vteB, mm Nd., ftCjhadm. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &»?. 


,o.rr?i:a,C^l!.J!aS^X iHKWr.^rt jwt ocrore tne 

mas, admitted to infantry. i^pm.toeii(dgas,H.- Comioenccincnt of the mine, two or throe 
Mr. W. Rowland admitted as an asabt. wg* acu of prracy were comndHiKl in the ncigli - 

,^;ho^ of U,e G»lfof Ca«cb,.bya,»..y 
Thas.Byre. addo. * twenty 


.896r-dadets^A. N< 
rarjuHfy, and A* TJ 


toget- 


MlSGpLLANEOUfi. 

‘ riRArv, 

Wh understand tlnf^ just before the 


Thas.Byrey addo. 


twenty or thirty mcri tinder jtisso 
t^rtok, who had come down fiom Scindc 
Mdd iieiaed a bbat somcwliere near Tooncak, 

■ ' > d idncC' in thd Oulf It appeiiis that the 

Ueuuo<>tr<>m.l.lehiiitaH(i«t)^ USrt«>* 0 i»k tiyMMfg* of tlie govewment 

rt^gof.inroy go.»qjW«ij ».<f i^ « <|Wt,. l4ned iwOUg been dwipitched to 

^ “ AnOiW f*®** *•*« enuring gfotiiKi, 

M.J. J. W. Attchwnt. to to «t- .nafa WlUtoltotone, viitd four tniding 

ingi4i>eto>of ntoytoiUlto**toi«ttoi. I Mto Miffi laden with grain, tb^ 

, Vf ?• ^ V ii n*! worf UttW booty. Aftir tins they 

'l>iW!toB«4*»th*oi)p«dte»l«teof the Gulf, 
Oct. larttotoaf-i- *!ito A. to «•? whew thigf ahtm^tld iSfIr owh eetoel 


Ueut., 

muritomPiymm 
Our. 



and 


a 

was 

„ Ofihi, lAiM'Ato ewna rioie, by »K 

wJ^'® tolUl^jftoB^ray. nlnoo 


toM the brthoipai ofthegwigpur- 
aMi^Mb<Wo»tLdgWtok«,ay*^*>.’«^ a bort, wd okk^wc witl. tiic 
IJ. gen. of army. ^ fgf^ to htUf Ml ah with a hfRtelKili, bound 


Capte F. M. Imdcii, lOth NJ.a.P> Pwdita 

adi, to OuUowar jSubsid. Fprea Wmg ab* 
senoe of Capt Leighton. « 

O't^sa.-JWA.X. Uein* imerp 


iuMabratU 


, to be 1 


, abo hi Hin 


lUthSepultntfr 


date 


to Surat, off Scffupdur, whitrethey plun. 
dored her «f ereiy tlddf {UMtablo, and 
took tbe gpoda to a pljM ww Mundavie 
in iconweying which to iowe place m the 
sttteriw, one of tlie men win seired, and 

whose 
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Mhofio deposition being taken, may per. 
haps lead to a ri'iscovcry of the rest of the 
gang. The principal escaped, but as there is 
reason to su|pose the crew of Uie plundered 
boat were made away with, it is to be hoped 
this fellow with his accomplices may be 
secured, and meet the puniabment they 
deserve. 

in addition to the above, H; is reported 
that a boat, having on board a considera- 
ble Sum in dolJam, was plundered off 
Nowanugghur, and the property taken 
across the Riinn by the robbers, as tliey 
were traced fur a considerable distance 
along its southern edge ; and where the' 
bodies of two unfortunate travellers were 
found murdered, supposed to have been 
done by these iniscreants, in order to pre- 
vent information being given. 

Effectual > means we understand, have 
been taken by government to prevent the 
commission of the like acts and to give 
security to vessels trading in the gulf of 
Cutch and its vicinity. Gaz.f 
Oct. 4. 

^ thk king op jouakna. 


n. At Satara, the lady of Capt. H. Adams, of a 
son. 

9 At Deesa, the lady of Lieut. CoL WhitehilJ, 
3d L.(\, of a' daughter. 

10. Mth. R. Baxter, of a daughter. 

12 The lady of £. G. HariMOD, Esq., garrison 
surgeon, of a sOn. . . 

.Z At the lady of CapL Holland, sub. 

assist, com. general, of a son. 

13. The lady of the Kev. W, ^kell, of the 
Church Missionary Society, of a daughter. 

14. At Huraee, the lady of the Rev. John Ste- 
venson, of a son. 

Id. At Bhooj, the lady of Lieut H. Corsellls, of 
a son. 

— At Rutnagity. the lady of Geo.EUiot, Esq., 
civil service, of a daujrllter. ' 

22. At BbooJ, thd* lady of Capt Soppltt, 2dth 
regt., of a daughter. 

Xw. 1. MrsJEl. Walimle, of a daughter. 

12. The lady of the Ven. Archdeacon Hawlayne, 
of a son and hdr. 

13. The wife of Mr. Oabtlel Saxsakits, of twins, 
a son atnd daughter. 


MAKUIAGES. 


Oct 12. The Rev. .Toseph Kn^ht, churdi inls. 
sfonary of Jailliapgtam, in the island of Ceyl \m, 
to Mrs. Nichols, widow of the late Rev. John Nf- 
rhols, of Tannah. 

24. At Poonah, R. D. Luard, Esq.^ of the civil 
service, fourth son of John Luaril, Esq., of Rvp- 
Icigh Cottage, Maldon, Essex, to MSry Anne, se- 
cond daughter of MaJ. Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, 
K.f.B. 

Nov. 13. B. Hutt, Esq., of the ctVll service, to 
Eliza Marla, eldest daughter of P. Free, Esq. 


We congratulate, the community of 
Bombay on the arrival of the King of 
Johanna (in the brig Xonrvat from Jo- 
hanna), whose hospitality and kindness are 
so well known to all who have ever touchc.i 
there on their way to India ; we have had 
the honour of luring introduced to his 
Majesty by his prinre minister, Admiral 
Rodney, and from the short conversation 
wf had with him, we weie satisfied that he 
is possessed of a very quick discerimient, 
and a ready apprehension of all tli.it is 
parsing around him. Ilia Majesty, we 
should suppose, is not above thirty years 
of age, has only been three years upon the 
throne, and now visits Bombay for the 
first lime* We are. happy to add that the 
visits paid to His Majesty since his arrival 
have been most nuniiTous and resfiectable, 
and that government, with their usual 
liberality, are to pay bis expenses during 
Ills stay at Bomliay.— [Bom. Gaz. Ocl. 25. 

SHIPPING. 

Amvala. ^ ' 

o< e. 22. Hunnetnode, Kcmp.tlrom ralcuttd.— 

2>i. lioyal CcortfOi EUerhv, from London 

nttaiitvea, Carrol}, ftrom Madras.— 1& Cbr- 
roH, M«Cartliy, ftom CJsteutta. 

’ J}epArhires. - 

Ott.l2. Atalante, Johnson, for 
Mftro CnsUft Smith, for Llverpeol.-.^. NamtOi, 
Shvpherd, fnrChiiia.-H^ CVirawaiV^a, Hurd for 
t’hlim.— jVor. 1. Bojfpsit MUlcr, for Tellidierry, 
ami Ijcqidon — 1& J<nnra Richard, 

for ( hiruL- Dwr. 1. liarrrfAjy Ganuick. for Liver- 
pool, and Prvmdsnos, ’^Vouchepie,, for London. 

lURTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 

DEA'i'HS. 

UHTIIS. , 

SejA. 29. AC Dapoolle, the lodyuftfocter Young, 
or a son. 


DEATHS. 

Ocf. 1. At Poona, Fronds R. Lopes, writer in 
the pay-offtce. 

2. At Poona, Lieut. Walter Stewart, 24th regt. 
N.I., aged 22. 

.3. At Kaita, Robert Anderson, Esq., of the 
civil service. 

8. At Poona, Capt, Jos. O'Hara Johnston, of hla 
Highness the Nizam's service. 

AtBaroda, Lieut. C. R. U. Jones, 15th regt. 

27> At BycuUali, the lady of Dr. Chaa. Ducat, 
civil surgeon, Poonah. 

Noo. 1. Mrs. fileward, lady of the Rev. J. Stew- 
ard, of the Church Missionary Society, Bombay. 

5. At CainiNiy, Capt. J. Finlay, 4th jegL N.l. 

13. Mrs. Jane Wllirm, mistress of Qie Girls' 
Central School, aged 3?. 


errylon. 

* 

LAW. 

On the Ifith Septemlrcr^ the seaston for 
the provinces of M^aar, Jafibapaiani> 
Mullctivoe, Batticalpa, and Trincomalle, 
was opoiicd at J^^ipatam, before the 
Hon. Sir Richard OeU«ys on which oc- 
casion the ipuisne justice deliver^ a 
Suitable oddrci^ to the magistrates, ex- 
pressing eati^^ioii dt the reduction in 
the Dupiber of compared w^ith the 
calendar of last year, apd that by ilfeir vi- 
gilance tire j^iimii^lgi|iig,Qf roblieii^, had 
been apprehended and brotigbt justice. 

! The number of cases in thfi,cal«ctdar of 
last year amouiita to fiRy-eight and 157 
prisoners, And that of this year to thirty.six 
cases and IDJ prisoners of which seven- 
teen eases were tried, and the prisoners 
convicted, ten ac^tiittted, five' discharged 
withourf prosecotidil,^ ibree plikded guilty, 
attd one postponed, jJte prisoner being 
still insanet«-[Cky/on Ga», Oct. 14. 
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BIATH. 

Orf. 10. At Colombo, the ladv of J. Bmutcad, 
JEEmIm pasrnwUCeyloii lleghj at a daiifthter. 

AKATHS. 

Sepu SO. At Colombo^ Ur. J* U. Demmer, aged 
08* 

Oet, 4. At Colombo, Capt Thomaon, late of 
H.M/ji83dregU 


Vrnatt0. 

TREACHERY OE THE ACHRSHESP. 

The native s»hip Futtch FMnjak^ of 
Bom1)ay, came into tlic harbour on Mon- 
day last under charge of the gunner, n ho 
gives the following narrative, of a most 
daring and atrocious attempt to cut oft* 
that vessel by one of the chiefs on the 
(\>ai,t of Pedior, which is a farther proof, 
(if such was necessary) of the treacherous 
conduct of tlic Achecnese. 

It appears that the Nacodah of the ves- 
sel had bee#*' trading with the chief at 
^gvang, and had taken on lioard a quan- 
tity of betel nut ; a balance being to be 
settled, the chief went on board ni a large 
boat manned with seventeen men, on pre- 
tence of settling accounts. The Nacodah 
of the vessel not suspecting any ti carhery 
from the good understanding which exist- 
ed between them in the whole of ilieir 
transactions, admitted the chief with his 
fullow'ers on board. On being ftcated and 
[iretending to cuter upon business, the 
Achecnese Chief suddenly stabbed the 
Nacodah and killed him on the spot, and 
thtm turned upon the supercargo, or kraticy 
of tlie vessel, whom he also stabbed in 
several parts of liis tiodv , of which wounds 
he died a few days after ; five others were 
also wounded before they could recover 
themselves from the sudden panic. '1‘hef 
Syrang, hxiwevcr. fortunately rallied the 
crew and turned u gun, which had been 
kept load^ with grape, a precaution they 
generally take on that coast, upon the 
assailants, and bred it i>flr, which killed 
sevei al of the chief party, who immedi- 
ately jumped into their hoiit and made off; 
but the Syrang and crew’ continued to fire 
upon them witli the guns of the vessel, 
loaded with grape, and only five of tlie 
assailants, from the accounts they after- 
wards heard, landed from the boat. ITie 
Syrang immediately after cut his cable and 
made sail. 

It w'ould appear that it was a precon- 
certed thing, as the beach was lined with 
people who were ready with l>oata to 
aftbrd assistance. Two other native vea 
sels also cut their cables and made $ail^ 
apprehending an attack from their boats. 
— [iVrwirtg Gwi. poL i.8, 
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PRESENT STATB OP THE ISLAND. 

It would apiN*ar from our letters from 
Pinang, tliat IViiice of Wales* Island has 
become so overgrown with jungle, to the 
very doonof George* Town, tliat a free 
;^and proper circulation of air cannot lie ex- 
pect^, while the generating of vapours of 
the most noxrious quality is a natural re- 
sult of neglecting to clear the ground 
The present Governor has the credit of 
cutting down and clearing, wherever he 
can ; but notliing short of some act from 
home, empowering the abatemeni <xf nw 
tances with a greater plenitude of autho- 
rity, will make Prince of Wales* Island 
what it was in respect of healthiness. In 
point of pdlitical importance it is rising, 
or fancies it is, from the accession of ter- 
ritory and authority lately bestowed on« 
it, or rather about to be ; for the charter 
annexing Singapore and Malacca to Pi- 
uang has not yet rca<‘hed Prince of Wales* 
Island. In point of coinincrcial impor* 
Uiiice the island lius eeruinly, of late, 
fallen oft*. It is understood, however, to 
be so fully settled, that the appointment 
of the resident councillors at Malacca and 
Singapore had itctually bycn made at home, 
and the delay in the signing dft'ie charter 
is ascribed to his Majesty illness — as atko 
the delay in sending out the commission 
u> the new judge at Pinang, who is there 
at present wiUiuut bis creilentiaU. The 
authorities at home, when they annexed 
Malacca and Singapore to the muthward 
to Pinang, were not aware of the acquU 
sition of territory which tins government 
had obtained to the northward in Mergui 
and the coast of U'eimasserim ; otherwiNo 
it is problematical liow' fur they would have 
stretched the other arm to the extent they 
liave done. We mentioned the other d.«y 
that Captain Burney had been able to do 
little or nothing with tliat power, who it 
seems is determined not to give up its new 
acquisitions on the <^iiedu side. Thu mea • 
sure of handing ovci Singapore to Pinang 
is of course .stroiigjy reprobated at tlie 
foinicr place; and the fine dreams in 
which people were indulging as to a grand 
eastern emporiuni of trade arising at that 
settlement, have vanished. Wv liave not 
heard how the Honourable Court intended 
to have disposed of tlic late resident at 
Singapore, removed of course by the new 
arrangements from his appoir^incnf ; hut 
it is fortunate that other events have I'eti. 
deied the knowledge and services of Mr. 
Crawfurd available, in u departinuut to . 
which he liatl devoted bO much attention, 
and already acquiied so well-earned a re- 
putation.*- £CVi^. Johi liultf Oct» 30. 

Af ARKf AGE. 

N. McA. lyiclntyre, Eiq., to J.mc. 
eldcit daughter of Cant Anoretr Glasij late cum- 
* nawlerof the mWam, 

4 T 
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iHalatrii. 

The ui rival of Mr. Lewis from Penang, 
who we umliTstand 1 ms been deputed by 
the hon the (iovoi nor to inspect the stale 
of Malacca, anil iiju agricultural advanta-*. 
ges It jiossosses, has revived the hopes of 
the few nierthants resident here, and gives 
them a proof that this settleipent is not 
altogelhei forgotien by him. We are as- 
sured lhat Mr, Fulluiton takes a great iii- 
teiesi in the place, and have ourselves 
liejid him expioss it as his opinion that, in 
Ihetourseof rime, Mahuca, from its local 
advantages, might or would siiipass either 
of its neighbours, Penang and Singapore. 
In a conimerdnl point ol vieiv, Singapore 
is likely to reliim iis present supenonlj ; 
,biit in an ugriciiltura), the same cannot he 
said. Now is the time for the inh<d>i(anls 
of Malacca to roust' the.uscives; let lli'‘ni 
second the cnioits and good vvislies of the 
CJovernor by active exertions, and let them 
not allow ni'iolence or carelcssnes*-, oi 
even despair, to lelard their own interests, 
and thefiuils of perseveumce and tiurgv. 
Wc congiatulate them on the iinpro\e- 
inenls alieady made by the woithy lesi- 
dentin mending “ oiii wavs,” and clear- 
ing the stieels of old nuisances; and 
although the road>nicnding is not exactly 
on Mr. McAdain*s plan, jet it shews 
that sonietliiug is doing for tlie good of 
tlie fdace. 

On Saturday tlie inst. a meeting vias 
held at the house of Thomas Williamson, 
Esq. for the pur[H)seof rlrawing u)»a memo- 
lial to the lion, the Go\eiiioi in Council, 
of seveial necessaiy im|jio\ements to be 
made in Malacca, and tJie remuxal of a 
few gne\ttiicesestablishe<J iindei the Dutch 
goveininent. Mr Williamson being calieil 
to the chan, seveial articles weie resolved 
upon, and the outline of the memoiial 
diavvii out. — {^Matana Obnerwr, Sept, 

St‘pt. 13. The lady of W. G. Mackenzie, Esq., 
resident at thid settlement, ot a son. 


^iitg.iporr. 

AMmiCAK TKAUK WITH CHINA. 

The Snimtpote Chrmulc of Nov, 9th, 
contains a siaieinent of the trade of Ame- 
rica with China, 'ihe total amount of the 
liadc, being 8,9l9,.iOi Spanish dollais, 
appioximates very noaily to that of the 
pieceding jeai. In that branch of the 
ti.ule conducted with the South American 
M.iies, &c. there appears a large increttsc, 
til It oi lilt* piesenl year being Drs. 416,768 
wlmli is nearly double what appears in 
oui last statement under the same bead. 
*1 his a is very impoitunt circumstanco as 
icgards the commeicial resources of these 
states, for v'e ha\o good reason to know 


that shipments to at least an equal amount 
have been made in the course of the season 
fium Canton, for the same destination, 
under other flags. 

The (utul aniouut of the several heads 
is as follows ‘—Imports 7,776,301 SpanisI 
dollars, including 5,725, 3fX) in specie. Ex- 
l>ons, VIZ. to the United States, 7,6.10,938 
Spani&li dollars ; to Europe, 68 4,856 Spa- 
nish dollars; to South 'America, Manilla 
and the Sandw'ich islands, 416,768 Spa 
iiish clollais. 

Tola! Exports . . Sp.Drs. 8,7.52, .'562 

Total Imports 7,776,.'90l 

ISalance Sp.Drs 976,201 


The proportion of tea to the articles of 
expoit IS large the quantity exported to 
the ITnited States w.i-, 8,0 57,508 Spanish 
doll.U',; to Kii I oj»e, .500,781 SiJHiiish dol 
kiis; to South America, A.C., 18,506 Spa- 
nish dollars 


rSTHt'lAlNMI NT TO MRS CRAWFORD. 

On the 27th Oetohei a bMl mid siippei 
was given hj the European inliabifnnts ot 
thcsetllemLiit in honour of Mrs. Craw bird, 
the lady of oui kite ie.sident, on the otcu- 
sion of the family’s departure for Dengal. 
T'lie place chosen for the enlertaiiunent was 
the esplanade, where u temporary hoiiso 
w.is built foi the purpose ; and notwith- 
standing the shoitness of the period for 
pM'paiation, it w’as got up in a style of 
splendour nevei hefoic exhibited at this 
place The decorations of the apartment m 
were selected and cumhmud xvilli iniitli 
taste, and the i ustic colonnades and arches, 
entwined with varioii plants and flowers, 
and hung with numerous flags, ga\e the 
whole house so novel and runil an aspect, 
that it seemed as if the treasures of sonic 
fairy mansion had been transported thitlier 
fur the purpose. Contrast ami variety were 
studied throughout with much success, 
and the dancing hall was illuminated with 
a glory of lights which for variety might 
liavc vied with a Siamese palace ; and the 
musical performances of a full Javanese 
baud, which played at intervals during the 
evening, had a most pleasing effect,— 

Chroii , Kov. 9. 

RIUHT OF AMFRICANS TO TRADE WITH 
SlNOAl'OHR. 

The American ship Eltw^ Capt. Grow, 
touched lieie lately on her passage from 
Manilla, llus vessel we believe came to 
this quarter for the pdrpose of purchasing 
a cargo at Singapore, if it should be con- 
sidered safe, after the example of the Go- 
veynor Endteott brig, which was seized by 
ll.M.S. Xarnc.— I^inc doubt, however, 

appears 

* Wo are not reiponsible for the errors in the 
«bo\e.^Erf. 
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appears to exist os to tlic fegallty of Axno^ 
ricanik trading at this port, even nov't 
u hen it is incot porated as a prc'^idenry ; 
and the commander of the /Clka lieing 
unwilling to run tlie risk of heiog seized, 
declined trading and sailed for Batavia. 
We trust tliat if it is rtoi^ legal for Atnert- 
i-ans to trade here at presontj^ the stihjept 
may attract tlie Attention of the authorities 
in J^.itgland, who" will no doubt put the 
poit on the same footing iii this respect as 
ilie neighbouring island of Penang, wliicli 
enjoys the advantages of a trade uith the 
United States.— -f^W. UJ}. 

r< f.iesF 

The eclipse of tile moon xsliich took 
plvicc last week having been foretold by 
the Chinese astrologers, great prcpaiations 
weie made for indkiiig n noise upon the 
occasioiij find thus frightening away the 
monsters who uonld “ e.it up the gloiious 
lominnry.** In this luudahle midt) inkini: 
all classes pf natives joined, and wiih tlie 
aid of H few pieces of aitillery, a<toni> 
paiiieil byrIotM shouting, beating of gotigs, 
drums, an unceasing clamour was 
kept dp^during the whole period of the 
nioon*s obscurity. The noise w as so gi eat 
tiiat It resembled the din of a battle, and 
was heard distinctly at the distance of se- 
veral miles, by some vessels which were 
approaching the island. — [V^id. 


any of the Siamese junks which have ar- 
rived^ tbts season. It U said (h it the snp< 
ply lias entirely failed, and tli.ii there is 
not more collected than is .snflicient lor the 
Consumption of the conntty. 'j'iie pneo 
had riseixat Bantcok to upwards of twenty 
tikals per picul/ — [Zfnd. 

. BIRTHS. 

.Srp/* 1. The lady of Lieut. Lloyd, 9<U1i rogt, 
N.t.f of anon. 

j\nf 2. The lady of Capt. C. E. Das is, garrison 
stair, of a daughter. 

DKATlf. 

Mrs. Anita Napier, wife of David Skene 
Napier, Esq., merthant of this seUlcinenL 


itiatirittue. 

sH7t IlF or A PORTIJOUKSE VJCSSEr.. 

Ily accounts received lately from Mau- 
iitiiis, we ksitn that a i*urtugiiesc ship 
has been seized by Commodore Christ iun, 
the naval commander on that station, for 
tnuling contrary to Act of Purliamcnl. 
The scssel, it appears, had come fiom 
iVlacao with a full cargo, and had obtained 
permission Irom the Governor to trade. 
The cargo was accordingly landed and 
another cargo purchased, witli which the 
ship was about to depart, when she wuh 
seized liy the man of war. It is said that 
the Commodore ollcied afterwards to re. 


fairge qnnnlitics of tin hn\c lately been 
imported here from the ])orts of ilic 
peninsula to the north of I\lalacca, par- 
ticularly from Siiiigy Lnigi, a small river 
whicli forms tlie boundary between the 
Malacca territory and the posses* ions of 
flic S/dengore llajali. Tlie mines of that 
tlistrict aic at present wrought with oincli 
spiiit, and the produce of them this yeai 
IS very consideruhle. It is almost all 
brought to Singapore, and during last 
week 450 piculs were imported by pralius 
belonging to the place. I'lie mines are 
situated about, thirty miles up the rivci, 
and are all upon the Salengore bank. The 
Ilajah does not interfere much with the 
ofierations of the miners, but levies a duly 
upon all the tin that is exported. 

The quality of the Stiaits tin, generally, 
has suffered much deterioration lately l>y 
die practice of mixing it with other metals, 
such as Tonquin lead, and spelter, which 
can be purchased ticre at a very cheap rate. 
Some of the shipments to China, in par* 
ticular, proved so bad tins season, that 
what cost 21 dollars per picul here, w'os 
sold for ICi dollars at Canton. Tbe fraud, 
we believe, is practised chiefly by the 
Chinese.~'/6id. 

STICKLAC. 

This article has not been iinporled by 


lease the vessel if the Governor would 
)Moniisc not to admit foreign vessels to 
trade in future . this was howeVer refused, 
ns the Governor considered that he was 
fully authorized to grant permission to 
the vessels of ail foreign nations who lul- 
niittcd British vessels at their ports with 
cargoes fiom the Mauiitius* It was ex- 
pected at the Mauritius that die vessel wil! 
be cundcMnued ds a prize. — Chron, 

Nov 9. * 


JAVA, 

Uetrcnchmrnts . — The Commissioner con- 
tinues to ]iursue his system of retreucli* 
menu The following ofhees have been 
entirely abolished administration of fi- 
nance, water staut, forest, salt, su)>ertii- 
tendent of the post-office, and roads and 
bridges ; verwissehng kantorc (or ex- 
change-office, a place where you might 
literally be said to whistle for silver in ex- 
change for paper); the superintendent of 
stumps (as a separate department), and the 
circuit judges; all rnaster-atteodanU, ex- 
^pt at Batavia, Samarang, Sourabaya and 
Bhfo; (be residencies of Buitenzorg and 
Cnrwang are il^rporated with Batavia ; 
Grissi with Sourabaya, and Bagnio Wan- 
gle with Besukie. Great reductions have 
4 T 2 been 
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boon made in the number and jMy of the 
civilians at the other stations. The clergy 
have bad their allowances reduced 400 f. 
per month. Orders have been received 
from Europe to abolish tlie entrepots ; tlie 
commissfoner, however, Uiinking it might 
be attended with injurious consequences,^ 
bad communicated with tlie merchants, 
through the director of customs, whose 
very able report had induced his Excel- 
lency to suspend the execution of his Ma- 
jesty's orders until a reply to the reference 
wdiich had been made can be received. 
When the entrepot regulations were pro- 
mulgated they were hailed as the com- 
mencement of a return to liberal prin- 
ciples, although doubts were entertained 
by many of their stability ; these doubts 
are now but too likely to be speedily rea- 
lized. 


die war will .shortly be brought to a ter- 
mination, though the peace of the country 
may from time to time be a little disturbed 
by petty insurrectioits in the remote dis- 
tricts of Banyumas and Brankelan."— 
[John BuU, Nov, 23. 

Tax on Official Persona . — Letters from 
Batavia say that the corainissioner-ge- 
nernl issu^ a decree at Tjanjor oh the 
1 9th November, announcing that all pub- 
lic officers entitled to certain monthly 
payments were, from the 1st of Dec. to 
receive half in ready money, and the rest 
in bonds, to ‘<be afterwards paid,*' in 
order to strengthen the resources of the 
country, and to afford means to provide 
for the wants of the army. '-^Ihttchpajier, 

The /nfurrertwn.— The war with the in- 


Tbe Dutch Company have got the mo- 
nopoly of die opium farms in Java and 
M^ura fwhich liavc not as usual been 
exposed ror sale) at a lower rate, it is said, 
than had been offered foi them by others. 
It seems to be the prevailing opinion in 
Java diat they will ere long get a mono- 
poly of the tin, spices, and copper, and 
every thing else that is worth having. It 
is doubted whether the sacrifices tlins made 
at the expense of the government, great as 
the profits which accrue to the Company 
may be, will counterbalance their losses in 
those departments of trade where they arc 
exposed to fair and open competition, in- 
dependent of the heavy expense which all 
dieir cumbersome cstablidimcnts involve ; 


surgent natives appears to go on more fa- 
vourably for the Nctherlanders than here- 
tofore. Gen. Van Geeii drove the iiibur- 
gents from Djatinom on 1 4th Nov. ; they 
were in great force. The Papgejrai^ Ko- 
to Kue^omo, who had advaDct^M^Baii. 
gung, joined the NcdierlainmjBWipx in 
this expedition ; in his abscm^ oU'pdstwas 
attacked by the insurgents, who were ve- 
pulbod l>y the troops of Solo. The nofj^ 
rious Toomoongong Tetjo Negoro, or 
Ngarpah, died of his wounds received at 
Djatinom. 

The insurgents remain in the district of 
Minoreh, where they levy contributions* 
lliey had abandoned that of Probolingo 
on the approach of CoL Cleercn's force. 


while the expense of governing the couii- but it appears they returned. A column, 
try (which will infallibly be greatly aug- under Major Du(>erroD, advanced against 
incnted for the benefit of the Company) them. In the neighbourhood of the Dessa 
may prove too onerous for the mother of Goeiisong Gono the enemy was found 
country to support.— t<SSiii^.C/iron., Nov. 9. posted in considerable force, drawn up in 

order of battle, and commenced a heavy 
fire of musketry on the Netherlands troops. 

Cormation of the restored Sultan — The insurgents were in the end routed, 
Extract of a letter from Batavia, dated ^ith the loss of thirty-eight killed, and the 
3d October On the 12th ult. the old Toomoongong Kerto Negoro mortally 
man was crowned at Salatiga with con- wounded. *l*he insurgents again quitted 
siderablepomp. General De Kock acting Probolingo. Dipo Negora was in the 
as king-maker, assisted by Messrs. En- vicinity of Bedojo at the last advices from 
glehard and Muntinghe. I was piesent Djocjocarta, 28lh Nov. 
at the ceremony, and much pleased to Dutch papers contain extracU from the 
observe the ease and dignity with which JBatavia Courant of the 18th Dec., whence 
the old Sultan took up liis royalty again. ii appears that Mongkoe di Ningrat, an 
Immediately after being proclaimed, he insurgent chief, bad made his submission, 
received the eongratulations of about sixty and that much advantage wae expected to 
«r cbicft ; bi. liigbnen from this example. Some smaU de- 

looking m 1 the while majesty itself, and toebmeots of the insurgents had appeared 
oGcesioadUjr aUwg bis ruy.l mouth with golo, and Gen. Van Oeen bad pro- 

sirii out of the royal box. The ratio ceeded in tlwt diivctioo. 

(queen) is a sensible cleyi^ womaiij and I 
believe the Dutch calculi^ on ni^ye as- 
sistance from her than ftotn the Sultan. 

The Utter having only just arrived a0|rt^ 

Dfocjocarta, it is imposaihU to say as ys^'^ Russian official reports from the Persian 
what effkct his re-asla b TiA i n e at on ^!^ntier state tliat Prince Miadatoff under- 

thnme Uiens will have. 1 am inclined w>k, on the 18th of Jamiary, another ex- 
think favourably of the measure, and that oursion towards AbaXi and afUr delivering 


several 
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several Noina4ia families, whom the Per- 
sians had carried olf from Shirvan and Ka- 
rabagh, relumed on the 2Gth to the Ar.iiics, 
without opposition. 


The war between the Imaum of Mus- 
cat and Uic Sheik of Busiiire has been ter. 
ininatcii by a skilful stratagem of the for- 
mer. The Sheik had gone to AIccca on a 
pilgrimage, and the Imaum, having watch- 
ed his return, has made him prisoner, and 
has transferred him to one of his ships of 
war, w'bich, by tlie last accounts, was oiT 
Kishm. From all we have heard, the quar- 
rel was not political, but a business of gal- 
lantry, in'^which a Persian jirincess was 
concerned ; and as such, we trust that the 
Imaum will treat his prisoner with that 
courtesy which is the grace of knighthood 
and all honourable men. In fact, from 
tlie Imaum's higli cburacter for justice and 
liberality,' which is w'ulely know'ii and cx- 
preU|bil^|MiVvthe western shoies of India, 
we that he will take no undue 


advantage of the present unfortunate situa- 
tion of , bis adversary —7Io;n6rrM Courier • 
Oct. 14. 

eriKna. 

, Aeeounta from Canton to the 28th Oc- 
tober bad reached Singapore. According 
to the last papers, the opium market was 
very unsettled. Patna had suffered great 
depression; the quotations are 1,040 drs. 
per chest. iW inferiority of tl)e opium 
from the .8d and 4th Calcutta ^sales has 
alarmed the dealers, and rendered tliem 
timid in touofiingf Patna. Benares has 
been purchased at an advance of 200 drs. 
per chest on the price given for Patna. 
Mulwa opium was in animated demand at 
900 drs to 920 drs. per chest. Turkey 
dull ut 560 per picul. Too large a supply 
of Bombay cotton has reduced the prices. 
Bengal is quoted at 11 to 1.8 taels per 
picul ; Bombay 9 to 1 2 taels. 

No further intelligence has reached us 
respecting the political convulsions in the 
empire, which were adverted to in our last 
number# 


|}O0t#n;i}}t to ^oiatir jPntrlligeitcr. 


Private advices from Ava, dated 4th 
October, have reached Calcutta, which 
state that Mr. Crawford h<id ariived at 
Ava in the end of September ; had been 
extremely well received ; bad seen the 
chief ministers, and tlmt the King liad 
appointed an eaily day for an audience. 

Shortly after the public promulgation 
of Uie approaching departure of the Bri- 
tish, the Bui man deputies waited on Sir 
A. Campbell, witli instructions from tiie 


Viceroy to request that he would not leave 
the country until they should have assem- 
bled a force sufficient to priwent tbc in- 
surrection of the Tatiens, w hicb they were 
not ready to encounter. There is reason 
to believe that the payment of the sup- 
posed bal.ince of the second instalment 
was kept back on this account. 

A Burman chief was expected at Kcm- 
mendlne from Av.i, to be put in pos- 
session of the country. 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


CalcuHOt Dec. 12 , 1826. 
Govenunent Sei'urUles. 

Duy.]Rt.A8. Rb.A».CS€11 

Prem. 26 0 Remlttable Loan 6 per ct. 25 (11*16111. 
Disc. 1 4 FlvepeTCt.L9au 1 J2 Disc. 

Par. 0 4 Nevir5perrent. Loan — 0 12 Disc. 

Rates of Exchange. 

On JLiondon, 6 moptlw’ sight,— to buy Is. lujd. to 
Is. lld.^ta sell 2 b« per bicca Rupee. 

On Madras, 38dayt ditto, 92 to % bicca Rupees 
per 1(10 Madim Rupees. 

On Bombay, dklo# OB Sicca Rupees per idO Bom- 
bay Rupees. 

Bonk SfaaRS^Prem. to A,4(]ldl 


and Brokers in buying and wiling Pub- 
lic Securities, etc. KSii Madras Ks., per 
1()« Sa. Uii. 264 Prem. 

FJveiier cent. Bengal UnremlUable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, ids. 3iH) 

Madras Rs., per305 Sa. Rs. | Prem. 

At the Rato prevailing among Merchaula 
and Brokers In buying andsa&iogpob- 
llc Securities, viz. Madras Ks., |»er 

iguSa.Rs 24 Disc. 


PorntMii/f Aov. 18, 1826. 

A J^e per cent Loon open. 

Excdiongw 

On London, atd months* tjl|(ht, la. IKL per Rupee. 
On CalOftUi at 90 days' Mkht, 109 Bom. Rs. per 
100 sleealUitMes. 

On Madras,, ataodays* sight, 90 Bom. Rs. perlOO 


Madras^ Nov> 15| 1826. 

Government 'Securities. 9 ^!^ 

Six per cent Bengal Remhtable Loati»( ^ 

Lt the Rate of Suhscriptiim, via. 300 


Mados Ks., per 330 Sa. Rs. 


••284rt*9ir 


At a Rata prevailing among Merchaau 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

AprilTj 1827. — The General Meeting of the Society was held this day at 
the usual hour, Sir Alexander Johnston, Knt., Vice-Piesident, in the chair. 

The Diiniitcsof the Anniversary Meeting, March 15th, were read and con- 
firmed. The folloiiing donations were presented : 

From Dr. Wiillicti» of Calcutta, u portrait of l>r. Voysey ; from Dr. B. G. Babing- 
ton, Secretary, the New Testament in Malabar, Madras, 1772: a Burmese MS. in 
the square Pali character, on two sheets of copper ; a Burmese MS. in the round Pali 
character, on one sheet of palm leaf; a Burmese MS. in the round Pali character; a 
Coorg knife, presented to Dr. B. by the Itaja of Cuorg ; an Arab jambir, silver 
mounted ; n ditto, common ; from M Klaproth, Ins l^t'ttre sur /c.i Jlieroffli/ph^s Acm- 
Paris, 1827 ; from M Junius Faber, lu-. Si^nffio^sr oiler •(rvndmtze des Sfirach- 
forsckvngi Karlsriibe, 1827; from Major M II Court, bis Uelationa of the Brilibh 
Government with Pulembang, and lletnaiks on Tithes, fjoin M. Von Hammer, his 
Grsdnehte de» Oumanmhni lieu-hes^ from II. V\ illock, Es(| , two works printed in 
Perain, vtz* Hosseineuli, A.H. 12,'P>, and Moliret il Keluob, fol. A. II. 1239; frtjin 
the Society of Arts, Vol. 41 of Tittusartwns 

Thanks were returned to the respective donors. 

llis Excellency Baron Maltzahn, Prussian iimbns‘^ador, was elected a 
Foreign Member. Janies Alston, Es<|. was elected a Resident Member. 

The reading of Mr. Colebrooke‘s Fourth Essay upon the Philosophy of the 
Hindus was coinmcnccd. 

The treatise is tlevoled to a succinct account of the Brahmh ndmdtui ; 
which is termed viiara^ or later, in contradistinction to the Carmchm^nAnsd, 
which is stiled pthva, or prior, and which was treated of in a former essay, 
read before the Society, w'hich w ill appear in the forthcoming part of the Society’s 
1\an$actwng, The later imwamd is an investigation of proofs deducihic from 
the Fcrffftf, in regard to theulo^f^ as the former with respect to works and 
their merit. Together, conseciuently, they comprise the uliolc system of 
interpretation of the precepts and doctrine of the Vnfnsy theological and 
practical. The logic of the two mhndmux Mr. C. considers to merit a more full 
examination than the limits of the present essay would [lermit; and he, there- 
fore, intends to make it the suliji'ct of a future commiiniention. 

The iiiec'ting then adjourned (m ronseqiiencc of the EavStcr holidays) to 
.'Saturday, Aiuy 5tli. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

Housf. or Lords, Mmvh .'>() 
Appeals /rom Ituiia . — The M.irquess of 
liUiisdown moved for iicopy of till npjioals 
st'iit to this country from the Gape of 
Good Hope, the Isle of Fmnoe, Ceylon, 
the three presidencies in India, Prince of 
Wales* Island* &C-, and of all decisions 
upon them, witli a vanety of other docu- 
ments connected with the subject, trum 
IfcMH) up to the present time His Lord- 
ship complained of the vast number of 
Hp))eals from Indio, remaining not only 
iiiideridcil, but witlioiit steps Iwing taken 
to bring them to a decision. He referred 
ptu tii'iiliiily to one from Ilamtuid* ui w Inch 
the pioiierty of a whole district of 1*500 
squuie miles was in a state of jeopurtly 
pending a question on w hieJi tliere w’os 
an 'appeal to this country* yet no pro- 
ceedings bad yet taken place to bring it 
to a determination. If the evil, he ob- 
served, was to be charged on the forma- 


titin of the Pi ivy Council here, and its 
w'unt 1)1 local infoimation, that difficulty 
inighl Ih' easily removed by procuring the 
advice of many able individuals who, 
having filled important situations in India, 
wore now living on pensions in this coun- 
try, and nuglit act as assessors or counsel 
if it were thought proper. If the diffi- 
culty began at the other eml, in India 
itself, the {witics should lie put into pos- 
session of some mode to have their case 
set in a course of adjudication. Tlie 
best means probably would be to call over 
all the appeals which liad not been pro- 
ceeded in, and to dismiss tbem altogether; 
it would release <aQ immense mass of 
property, wdueh fiidjl been kept for twelve 
or twenty years either locked up or in 
a most unsettled state. 

The Earl of llarrowby agreed with tlie 
Noble Marquess that the sulject was one 
which deserved attention. With respect 
to the appeals «ient to the Privy Council, 
the court knew nothing of any causes, 
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till tliey were brought forward in a shape 
ht for trial. Sending a case from India 
gave the Privy Council no clue at all. 
Tlie native counsel knew that unless 
they appointed an agent to transact the 
business, and to settle the payment of 
fees, which went not to individuals but 
to the public, they did not place the Privy 
Council ill a situation to take any notice 
whatever of the cases which they had 
forwarded. There liad been no unneces- 
sary delay in the proceedings of that 
Council, and there were not at present 
more tlion four appeals ready fur hearing 
before it. The motion was then agreed 
to. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

GOVERNOR GENERAL Or INDIA. 

Nothing luis yet been i ('solved on re- 
s]>ecting the appointment of a Governor 
General for India. The impediments 
arising fioiii the state of the miiiiiiti}, 
combined with other ciiimes, have, in icU't. 
rendered tlic period when the ih'tc'rini- 
natioti indy take place so extieinely iiii- 
certain, that a request has, we under- 
stand, been sent out to I.ord Amherst 
to delay his reUiiquishmeiit of othce be- 
yond the time which Jus Lordship origi- 
nally fixed Twe believe the end ot the 
present year), in order that tlie necessary 
unangements for the appointment of his 
successor may be completed without 
iiieoiivenieiice. The cuiiicidenee of the 
three presidettces being vacant at the 
same time, and the possible injury the 
public service from the appointment si- 
multaneously of three individuals new to 
ofhee, is supposed to have furnislied ano- 
ther inducement for postponing the ap- 
pointment to the chiel presidency, 
Ttmett. 

NEW governor of madras. 

A Court of Directors was held at the 
East-India House, Apnl when Stephen 
liiiinbold Lushington, Esq. took the 
usual oath on being appointed Governor 
of Fort St. George. Mr. Lushington af- 
terwards dined with the Directors at the 
Albion Tavern, Aidersgate-streel. There 
were present several of bis Majesty's 
Ministers and, many other distinguished 
cliaractcrs. 


BOMBAY MTARINE. 

We understand that, it is intended to 
place the Bombay on a new 

looting, under the comMnd ol a CajiCain 
ot the Royal Navy, who is to lie selected 
by the Court ol Directors. Many 
eer< ore <!»ndidate8 for this appohitmeuL , 
Among others, Sir J. Phillimorc, Sir 
B. C. Doyle, and Captains Barrie, Sh}r« 
reff, and Hart.— JConAm P<q>er. 


M. MARTUCCl. 

The following appears m a Roman 
paper We announce with the truest 
pleasure the retura ot our lellow-citizeii, 
Onorato Martucci to Rome. He re- 
turns to his oountry, after having tra- 
velled for a period of thirty-six years in 
Asia and in China; in tlie latter he re- 
sided u long time. This Journed and in- 
dctatigable traveller brings a valuable 
collection of curiosities of every hind." 

MARllIAGES OP ASlAnCS WITH RUSSIAN 
SUBJE^S. 

The Emperor of Russia Ims sanctioned 
(March 21) the following resolutions ol 
Jus council respecting marriages con- 
toieted by Abiatics witli Russian suli- 
jeet'*. 

Asmlics (except Bucharians) who visit 
RuHhia, and contract marriages with Hus- 
Si 11 subjects, are allowed to return to tlieir 
own eoiintiies, but their wives and chil- 
di eii must 1‘einuiii to Russia. 

Mai I lagcs on part of Mahometans 
and otlicrs, not Cliristiuiis, of Asii^ with 
Christi<Ln women who are Russian sub- 
jects, of the Russo- C5 reek, or of tho 
Roman C«itholu‘ religion, are absolutely 
prohibited. 

It these Asiutii's remove beyond the 
limits ot the Russian empire, and with the 
iiit(*iition ot returning, leave of absence 
for two years shall be granted them. The 
local authorities of the place in which 
they reside must require them, before 
their departure, to give securities, by 
which they engage to support their wives 
and childien during tlieir absence. If 
they do not return to Russia at the ex- 
pinition of tli<‘ two years, the niurnages 
they have contracted here are to be coii- 
bideied as dibsulved. 

Buchaririiib Malting Russia bhall he 
ul'owed to mar^ Russian females, of the 
Mahoiiictan faith, and to return to Asia 
with them and their families, if the pa- 
rents of their wives consent, according to 
the ninth article of the convention con- 
cluded in 1816 with the Buchanan am- 
bassador, Dewan Beg Ainsclum Mamun- 
seiiakow. 

NEW BISHOP OK CMXUTTA.. 

The Rev. J. T. James, M. A. (for- 
merly student of Clirist Church, Oxon., 
and son of the late Dr. James, Pre- 
bendary of WorcesterX lli'ctor of Flittoii, 
Bedb , IS appointed Bishop of Calcutta. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIOENCR. 

Oxford, March 24.— The Rev. Mr. 
Tliomason, of Calcutta, is appointed Mi- 
nister of 'Dinity Church, Cheltenham. 

The Rev. James Edgar in nominated 
Chaplain at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
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connection with the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland. 

Cambridge^ March 23. Just Henry 
Alt, M.A.i of Catherine Hall, late pro- 
fessor of Bishop*6 College, Calcutta, has 
been elected into the Fourth Grainmar 
Mastership of Christ Hospital. 

BCRMcsE cori.KrrioN. 

Capt. Marry at, R.N. has presented to 
the Royal Asiatic Society an cxteiisi\e 
collection of literary and other curiosities 
from Ava, made during liis command 
tlicre. 

TU£ LATE nisHOP IILIILR. 

At a meeting at All Souls College, 
Oxford, of the personal friends of the 
late Bishop of Calcutta, assembled to tes- 
tify by some public act their respect to 
the memory of one so distinguished in 
the university of Oxford, so virtuous and 
amiable in private hte, and so strongly 
devoted to the great cause in which his 
life was lost; it was resolved, that a sub- 
scription should be opened to detniy the 
expense ot u inonimieiit, to perpetuate 
those feelings of adniinitioii and esteem 
towards him, known to prevail in the 
kingdom at large, and to tiansimt to pos- 
terity a record ot Ins eminent servi<*es in 
the propagation of Christianity in India. 

MimNY ON HOARD AN INDIA MAN. 

Wchavc seen the full purticuKus of the 
niiitiiiy on hoard the Sarah, frce-tirMlcr, 
bound to Bombay (referred to iii p. 
given by an officer in the Company’s 
army, whow'as a passengei. It appears 
that the boatswain having made use of 
highly iiisiibordhiate and insolent lun- 
giiage, was put in irons, and, agreeably to 
the unanimous opinion of the oflieeis 
and passengers of the ship, Capt. TueKer 
determined to flog him. The crew thi eat- 
ened a rescue, and the passongois eumc 
armed on deck to support the eiiptain’b 
authoiity. On the hrst lash being lu- 
tlieted, tin* crew made a rush Niwnrds the 
oftifcis and passengei s. Captain Tucker 
drew a line, and warned the crew not 
to pass It on j>a»ti of being fned u|)on. 
Tlie men, however, passed the hue, be- 
eame decidedly imitiiioiis, disregaided 
liring over their heads, and at length 
assaulted the passengers; when several 
pistols were fired, by uhich one mun was 
killed and fhi'ce others wounded. 'I'his 
took place *011 the 12th Nov, The ship 
tiieii stooil for R!o, Juiieiru, where the 
Biitisii naval coiimiunder furnished a 
guard of marines to ftccompany the ship 
to Bomba) . > 

corax 01 ’ dirl^tors. 

At Uie anmiul election ut the East In- 


dia Houae, 1 1th April 1827, the following 
Directors went out of office by rotation . 
Henry Alexander, Esq. M.P. ; Wm. 
Stanley Clarke, Esq.; Rich. Chicheley 
Plowilen, Esq. ; Geoi^fe iiaikes, Esq. ; 
Sir Geo. Abercrombie Robinson, Bart. ; 
and John lliornhiH, Esq. llieir places 
were supplied by the following gentle- 
men : Qeo. Smith, Esq. M. P. ; Sweny 
Toone, Esq.; Wm, Astell, Esq. M.P. ; 
Campbell Matjoribaiiks, Esq. ; Chaa. El- 
ton Prescott, Esq.' ; and John Master* 
man, Esq. The lion. Hugh Lindsay, 
M . P. , was elected Chairman, and James 
Pattison, Esq. Deputy Chairman, for the 
year ensuing. ' 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY 

(SEUVINO IN THE V\S.|). 

4/A L.JV. T. Movd t<> be foni. by parch., v. 
Henley app U) 5th fir Ciu (15 Mar ) 

11/A L.7>/* Lieut V.Amohl, from h.p. iBt Dr., 
to be lieut., V. Maxwell flc'i Mar.) 

IMh L.Jh. fe:. 11. Doiinithnriic to lie corn, by 
purch., V niricKl prom. (22 Mar.) ; Corn. C. Col- 
ton to l>c tieul. by purrh., \ J. DoilgUiui prom. 
(211 Mur.) , Liuut. .1. Vincent to be adj., v. Illlton 
who rc'sigiu, acijtcy. only (Id June 2f>). 

IstFfiot Lieut. N. Maclean to lie capt., v. Wo- 
Ihcrail prom. (2*1 M.ir ) 

3f/ Ftrttt. 'r. Chatterton, from h.p. Cfith 

F , to IMJ liuul , V. (i. IL Moore, who exch. (15 
Mar.) 

(,M hwit, Ens. G. A. Malcolm, from h.p., to be 
ens., V. Shaw, upp. to 5th F. (21 Mar.) 

L«A M)o/ Eiw. II Moorhoime to tie lieut. by 
punh., V. Ulood prom , nnd Z. Edwards to lie ens., 
\. Ilnycs dec. (bothSi Mar.) 

AHh Maj. J Simrockes, from 5th F., to 
be maj., V. Rurrington, whoexth. (22 Mar.) 

40/A Fm#/. Cai>t. E. S. Roscawen, from h.p., to 
be Lupt., V. Eiliott prom. (29 Mar.) 

4.'>/A hoot. Assist, surg. J. Campbell, from 30th 
F., to Ik* assist. burg., v. Towar dec. (15 Mar.} ; 
Capt .1. Cole to Ixs maj., v. St" poole dec. (2ii 
June Lieut. J. Hcid to be capuby purrh., v. 
('ole (20 do.) ; C'u))r. F.. C. Archer, from h.p., to 
iH* cant., V. J. Grant, who each. (31) Mar. 27) ; 
Kns E, W. Laacelles to lie lleuL, V. Forbes dec. 
(Ill May 20) ; J. P. Moik to be eoB. by purch., v. 
Armstrong who rets (2OJuneS0)» 

4lj/A Foot. Ens. T. Edgar, from 50th F., to be 
licut. bypurcli., v. Roberts prom. (23 Mar.) 

.54/A Foot. Lieut. J. Lawless to be c^t., v. 
Evanson dec. ; and Ens. G. Maun to be lieut., v. 
l.awless (both 15 Mar.) ; E. Wheatstone to be eiMw, 

Man prom. (22 Mar.) , Assist, surg. R* Russell, 
fnvn 1st F., to be assist, surg., v* Macdonald who 
res. (29 Mar.) 

.59fA Ens, W. Jesse to be lieut., v. M. C. 
Pitman dead of his wounds (S3 Feb. 26). 

7l)/A Foot. Uosp. Assist. A. Wood to he assist, 
surg., \ . Duncan dec. (Iff Nov, 20). 

K7/A Fftot. J. Ralph to he ens., ▼. Herbert 
prora. (1 Jan. 20); Lieut. J. Kcnnelly tobe capt., 
^ C. L. Bell, prom, in 41st F. (29 Mar.) ; Ens. T. 
M Creogb to lie DeuL, v. Maaterson prom. (6 Mar. 
2li): Ens. L. F. M*Mahon from 2d F., to be ens., 
y.l'reugh (0do.) . ' 

Oy/on Rert. Liei|l^. A. Tranchell to be capt., 
V, Dribers doc. (9 Oct 20) ; SiULteut. R, Jefferson 
to be Ist-ifeut., V. Woodward dec. (1 Sept. 26) ; 
Lieut O. Delaney, from h.p., to be istdieiit., v, 
Nason, whnac app. has not taken idace (29 Mar. 
*37) : Ens. W. J* M*CarUiy, from n.p. 4(Hh F., to 
be 2d-l)eut, v. E. A. Tumour, who each. (29 do.) 


Fjjft-India T'oiuateers* S. J. Smith to be ens. 
(24 Mar ) 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE, 


Eaft^India Mitrch SU 

(Continued IVoin page 601.),^ . 

BURNING OP HINDOO .WlBOlirE. ' >'t. 

The ChQtmuu^ obtfOpreU, thal 
subject for diseutshm l>oen proposed 
by an hon. proprietor (]Mbr. Poyndcr) whom 
be saw in hia place. He tlicii dircciud 
the motion to be read, as follows : — 

** That this CouTtf taking Into ccmsldcration the 
continuance of hunum sacTificcs in India, la of 
opinion that, in the case of alt ritev or cercinoniei 
involving the dcstmetfoii of life, it la the duty of 
0 paternal government to interiiobc for their pre^ 
vention; and therefore rerotnmenda to the hon. 
Court of Direclora to transmit such Instrui'tlona to 
India as that Court may deem most exi>cdicnt for 
mcompllshJng this object, consistent with all 
practicable attentum to the fcelirigs of the 
natives.** 

Mr. Pin/mler said, he hoped ho would 
lie acquitted uf all idea of presiiiuptioii, in 
offering liitmielf to the court, on a subject 
of a nature so difficult uiid delicate ns the 
|ir<^>nt, when he assured the ]iroprietors, 
that it was not from any fault of his own 
that the question had not beem iilaced m 
much abler hands. He spoke in the pro- 
Hence of some gentlemen, who knew that 
lie was not forward in introducing the 
subject of this discussion to the court. 
Much rather would he have acted in a very 
subordinate capacity on this occasion, than 
that in W'hich he appeared. It had, how> 
ever, so liappencd, tiiat one friend who 
W'as deeply interested in this question liad 
been removed by death, and another was 
employed on a distant service ; thus it 
VI as that tbc sut^*ct happened to be (uin- 
mitted to his uunorthy and inaderjuote 
abilities. Under these circumstances, he 
threw himself on tlic indulgence of tlic 
court; and he felt that he should be obli- 
ged most earnestly to request that indul- 
gence, because, to bring the subject before 
the court with any chance of success, he 
would be obliged to refer to Mich volumi- 
nous documents, as would render the sub- 
ject less interesting than it otherwise would 
be. He should take the liberty, in the 
outset, of adverting to an olwervation, 
relative to this ^estion, which had Ireen 
laid before the public some years since, 
when a gcntlenum in the Company's ser- 
vice brought before them a statement re- 
live to the burning of an female near 
Calcutta. There was ili||^g very re. 
markable or out dftlie commbn course In 
this transacCiqn : but it wm asked, in a 
pamphlet wiitten at the whp were 
guilty of the blood of this woman ? llie 
government abroad answered, that they 
were not to blame, as they had received no 
orders fmm the Court of Dirtetors on tlie 
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subject; and it wm ultimately agreed 
tliat Uie proprietors, who roust have heard 
of those euttccs, were censurable, inasmucli 
as tliey sanctmiied all ll»e prooeedinn of 
the Court of Directors, and they Iwd not 
instructed tluit body to send out orders for 
t^e purpose of checking tlie system. Now 
he, ns a proprietor, 'was not disoiosed to 
plead guilty to this cltartpi of inadvertence 
or neglect ; because at that time they were 
not in possession of the information which 
they had. since received ; tliey had then 
notliing official before them. That time 
had, however, passed away ; and six sets 
of parliamentary papers on this subject 
were now laid before them. From these 
documents he had made ex tracts, in order 
that he might .jiot occupy unnecessarily 
any portion of their time. The first four 
documents contained full details of the 
annual returns jiresented to the Indian 
governments, and tiansmittcd to tlie Court 
of Directors on this subject, from 1815 to 
1823. The fifth number conUined exclu- 
sively an account of infanticides ; and the 
sixth was a summary of the number of 
widows burned from 1815 to 1823 inclu- 
sive. Though that document was last in 
order, lie would advert to it in the first 
instance. From this return it appeared, 
that in 161.5, 378 widows w'ere sacrificed 
on the funeral piles of their husbands, in 
the presidenev of Bengal; In 1816, 442; 
in 1817, 707; in 1H18, 839; in 1819, 
650; in 1820, .507; in 1821, 654; in 
1822, 58.3; in 1823, 575 ; making n gross 
total, in nine year*', of 5,425 individuals 
who had thus perished ; and taking into 
the account those who had been burned at 
Fort Sl George and Bombay, the number 
would lit* iieuily fitOCK). The children, of 
vaiioiis ages, who were left in an orphan 
and destitute state, in consequence of these 
sacrifices, in Bengal alone, aniomitcd in 
these nine years to 5,128. In arguing 
this question there were two positions, to 
establish wliich all his obfcrvatiom would 
be > and which, for the greater 

clearness, he would state in tlie outset of 
bis remarks. The first point'be should seek 
to prove was, that enough had not lK>cn 
done by the governdtent, abroad or at 
home, on this important question ; the 
second point was, tliat more might now 
be done with perfect safety to iIie,govern. 
meiit of India. Ho begged gentlemen, 
80 far as it was practicable, to bear these 
tw'o points in their recollection ; because 
ft waft only as he might be fcMind to es- 
tablish tlicBC propositions, that he would 
feel himself entitled to call on any in- 
dividual for his vote. Tlie lioii. gent, 
then proceeded to read tlie accounts 
4 fJ of 
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of iTi.iny huttecs from the parliamentary 
papers.* The first was contained in a 
letter from the resident at Poona, which 
stated that a widow possessed of 2,000 
rupees and a number of jewels, which 
were given to the Brahmins (a circum- 
stance tliat perhaps viould account for 
their anxiety on the occasion) was led to 
the funeral pile. She approached it with 
her hands clasped, and lier eyes raised to 
heaven. She stopped for a while, then 
ascended the pile, and laid herself down 
by her dei'easud hushund. 'Hie vutim was 
ininied lively covered from view by bundles 
of straw. Some of the per'*oiis pre*>c‘nt rent 
the .iir with loud “ bunas,” wlnist otlicrs 
rushed forward to apjdy the {laming torch 
to the pile. Siuh a suciiiice as this must 
remind every one (said Mr. Poynder) of 
those rit(‘s described by Millon as being 
jiiiid to Moloch of old 

** First liorrlti kiii/t, tieftincami with blood 

Ot human k.(( ntue, and parents* tearH : 

Though. t<ir the noise of druniii and timbrels loud, 
The children's t non unheard, that pastsisl through 
To hlfi grim Idol.” [.Arc 

The case to winch he had ju I referred 
was, he believed, before the government 
ill 1817. The next case to wbuh he 
culled the attention of the court was one 
which v> as attended with circuiiistaiices of 
violence, and which ought therefore to 
have been prevented. The hoii. proprietor 
proceeded to detail a variety of instances 
in which feinulea were sucrihced in the 
most cruel manner, while their fiiends and 
1 datives looked on with the ino^t shocking 
iiidiHerence. He knew it was impossible 
for gentleinen not to feel the deepest dis- 
gust at these details still it w'as necessary 
th.it he sliould enter into them , and he 
called on tlio goiirt to lecullcct the excellent 
maxim of Mr. Fox, that ** true liuniunity 
consists not in a squeamish ear, but in 
Jisteiimg to suflerings, for the purpose of 
relieving them The chief po.iU to which 
be wished to cliri'ct the atteiitioii of the 
1 ‘ourt in this part of his ohscrvtitiuiis was, 
tliat enough bad iioi been done by the In. 
diaii governinent, or by the executive at 
home foi the abolition of these suttees. He 
would, in the second branch of his remarks, 
be able to sliew that niiich might be done 
towards th it object — that in fact the prac- 
tice might be altogetber abolished, without 
any dctiimeiit to the Cornp.iny's interests 
in IiKliii. Hu wuidd Arst call the atten- 
tion of the court to what had taken place 
in 1805, under the goveriuncnt of the 
I^larquess Welleslej. In February of 
that year, it was discussed by the Governor- 
General in council (there being present, 
us members of llie council, Lord Lake, 
ISii Geoige Uarnwall, and Mr. Udney), 

• These ilelulUu ere so exceetlingly voluminous, 

lint we h.neiiot space for their publication ; we 
have tlicivfoie oul> giveu an albtract of them. 


bow far it might be proper to check the 
custom of sacriliuing Hindoo widows. As 
the result of that discussion, a proclama- 
tion was issued by the Governor- General, 
in wliich it was stated to be the intention 
of government to consult even the preju- 
dices of tlie natives in tlicir religious opi- 
nions, as far as they were consistent with 
humanity and morality. Jt was added, 
that it wa» desirable to ascertain how far 
the suttees could be abolished altogether, 
provided they did not form an essential 
part of the religion of the country ; but 
if it apjieared that they did foim an essen- 
tial jiart of tlic religion under some cir- 
cumstances, they were to be permitted 
only in those circumstances, and tliat tlic 
abuse of them was in all cases to be at>o. 
lished. Hie principle, iif the noble Lord's 
letter was that of the imnioital Locke, 
who observed tliat every religion ought to 
receive fiee toleration, where its ]iractice 
was not iiuonsistenl with morality. Upon 
this priiuiplc the govei iiineiil continued 
to ait for stveial years, taking i are that 
the praeliee of suttee should he restricted 
as much as possible by throwing every 
objection in its way without directly de 
cieeing its abolition. Lord Wellesley, 
with a view of ascertuiiiiitg how far even 
that might be done, took tlic opinions of 
several learned pundits, us to the €iuc*stion 
whether or not suttee was enjoined as 
a religious duly by the Shustei. I'liesu 
pundits, who were of diUerent castes, all 
coneuircd in the opinion that the practice 
was no wliere enjoimd, but that it was 
permitted, and deemed meritorious. There 
weie, how'ever, certain cases in whicli 
even the Shastcr considered the practice 
unkawful ; .but in no part was it deemed 
indispensably necessary to the happinc'ss 
of the wife in a future state, lu support 
ot this, the ojmiion of Menu was quotcsl, 
who held that a virtuous w'ife, who lived 
ill the piactice of moral conduct after the 
de.ith of her husband, would thereby be 
deemed woithy to useeud and join iiim in 
heaven. The govei mnuiit after this, find- 
ing that It wa^ nut enjoined as a religious 
duty, but only permitted us n ineritoriuus 
action, tliougb unwilling to go the whole 
length of decrc*cing its abolition, felt it 
necessary to throw every impediment in 
its way ; ami in some cases it was totally 
prohibited, as those of non-age or the preg- 
nancy of the widow ; and in every case 
Uie act must be voluntary on the widow’s 
part, otherwise tlie parties using force 
would be liable to the severest puiiisli- 
mciit. Hiis principle continued to direct 
the policy of our Indian government until 
the year 1812; in tlie September of that 
year a memorial w'as addiesscd to guvern- 
iTieiit on the subject ; Lord Minto being 
then president, and Sir George Hewitt, 
Mr. Lumsdeu, and otliei's being members 
of the council— in fact, of all the membcis 
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of tlie oouncil of ] 805 » not one tben re- 
mained in authority. Ixnd Minto pub- 
lished a declaration, in which it was stated, 
tlmt every toleration would be given to 
the religion of the natives, but he oinitted 
die important provision of the proclama- 
tion of Lord Wellesley, Uiat it should not 
be inconsistent isith humanity or mo- 
rality. The only thing done was to adopt 
the former regulation, that it should not 
he allowed in case of non- age and preg- 
n.mcy. A hope wasixpresscd in the time 
of l.ord Wellesley, that it might be alai- 
lished within a reasonable time* wimt 
might he considered a reasonable time 
he (Mr. Founder) was not prepared to 
‘Ute, but more than twenty years had now 
elapsed, and still the practice was m exist- 
ence. The learned proprietor then pro- 
ceeded to fjuotc several doenments, for the 
purpose of pioving tlwt very little of what 
might have been done had been done for 
Its abolition. Amongst <tther things he 
read an extract from the opinions of Sir 
\\ m. Jones, in which it was stated, that 
little reliance could he placed upon the 
o))inions of the piiiuiits, in any matter in 
whu.li iheir own interest was in any degree 
affected ; that they didered nmong fhein- 
‘olves as to what was the law, and gave 
out their oivn interpretation of it just as 
they pleased. F roin the docu ineuts w hieli 
he had lead to the couit, it w'oiild appear 
that no penalties w'cre imposi'd to enforce 
even such jinjliihitions as did exist, and 
that infractions of those prohibitions were 
mncle daily nilh mipiiniiy. 'Hie ireasitres 
that were taken were principally entrusted 
to the native police, hut theie was in most 
inslancts such a difficulty of- getting iri- 
forinntion as to the suttees, that tlic police 
were seldo\ii aware of iheiu in huihcient 
time for their prevention. 'I'lie learned 
gentleman Ihcn proceeded to resad other 
documents desenhing the regulations made 
by government witli icspcct to suttees, 
and contended that, so far from those re- 
gulations tending to present, they were 
directly calculated to encourage the horrid 
practice. The police it was said were 
required to attend ; but so fur from this 
shewing any discouragement, it gase to 
the whole ceremony the apiiarcnt sanction 
of the government, llie exceptions, too, 
made by government in certain cases, 
were taken as an admission of the general 
principle. He would read for the court 
the opinions of several magistrates, and 
others in authority in India, who had 
aliundant opportunities of information on 
the subject, to shew tliat all our exertions 
would be insufficient to put an end to tlie 
practice, unless its abolition were posi- 
lively decreed by the government. Any 
interference short of this, any half mea- 
sures, would be found wholly inefficient. 
From the letters of Mr. Ward, of a gen- 
tleman who had been long a chaplain in 


the service (long extracts from whicli weiv 
read by the lion, gentleman), it appear^ 
that all the eftbrts of amiable and benevo- 
lent individuals, to put an end to this 
practice by kind and iiersuasivc means, 
were, and would continii<> to he altogether 
frustrated by the conduct of governmcMit. 
Many attempts of this kind were met by 
the remark, “>oiir govermnent sanctions 
if ; we art under the authority of a license 
from the local magistiatc, and against that 
license you h.ive no authority to net.*’ 
Here again the learned gentleman rend a 
vast niimher of extracts, to shew the dread- 
ful extent to which these practices were 
carried, 'uid that in many cases, so far from 
'the Milfee being a voluntary act of the 
widow', it WAS the result of the most bar- 
barous force. lie added, tlmt were he to 
lay before the court the in.iny c-ises con- 
taiiied in the returns, he 

** ( otilil A tale whoMc li^lucst wont 

W ould harrov. up Hit* w)iil 
There were, howevei, some cases, the 
notice of which he eoiild not iilto- 
gether omit. [The hon. pioprictor again 
relened to the documents before iho 
ccuirt, long extracts from which he read, 
hut with such rapidity, tliat scmie of tlie 
cases we lost altogether, and of others xie 
are onlj able to give a mere outline.] A 
case occuricd at Nngpore, of a widow not 
fifteen 5 ears old, who w.w persuaded to 
saciifice herself on the funeral pile of her 
deceased husband. The young creature 
JakI herself upon it with much agitation, 
hut no sooner had the flames touched her 
hofly than slie hurst from them, nnd eii- 
deavouied to make lier escape; she w'na 
pursued h> her relations and hi ought hack, 
and W'ns induced, partly by threats jiartly 
by persuasion, once more to luoimt the 
faUii pile, where she was no sooner placed, 
timn huge logs of wood were heaped upon 
her in onler to keep her ilown ; again, 
however, she thicw' herself from the flames 
and sought her safety in flight. She threw 
herself into an adjacent stream ; she* was 
follow'ed by her uncle, to whose intreaties 
tlmt she might retiiiri she gnve a most 
earnest negatue; she said the net wras 
wholly forced, that she had no wish to 
sacrifice herself, and she most t^arneslly 
implort*d that she might lie allowinl to live ; 
adding, that she would beg for the re- 
mainder of her life to prevent her becom- 
ing a dependent on her friends. While 
she thus spoke slie appeared to Miflrr the 
extreme of agony, as well from the wounds 
w'hicli the fire infltcted, as from the fear 
that her relations would oblige her to 
finish tlic dreadful sacrifice. Her uncle 
now spread a large cloth on the ground, 
told her to place herself upon it, and that 
she should he conveyed back to her friends. 
She at first appeared to doubt the sincerity 
of this proposition and refused to go, but 
her uncle swore by the Ganges that no 
4 U 2 injury 
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injury ibould b« done to her, and tlmt aa 
aoon aa abe placed henelf on the cloth the 
sliould be carried home. Relying on this 
solemn assurance, the unhappy creature 
did 'place herself on the cloth : but no 
sooner had she seated herself, than it was 
quickly rolled and tied round her, and 
thus bound up, she was again cast into the 
flames. Once more, however, she tried to 
^ape, and had succeeded in releasing 
herself from the pile, when her uncle ap- 
proached her, and in a savage fury 
struck hee on the head with his sword, and 
in a moment put an end to her suflerings ; 
the l)ody was then thrown hack on the pile 
and consumed. There could be no doubt 
that this was a case of deliberate murder.~- 
( Heurf keaTf hear I) It was clearly against 
the consent of the unfortunate woman; 
and the parties thus instruinental to Iter 
death were, according to the existing law 
of India, guilty of murder. Five of them 
were tried for that oflence, but though the 
judge who presided had declared it to be 
decidedly muider, they were only sen- 
teiiccd as for a homicide ; one of them 
was sentenced to live years* hard labour ; 
another to three years* imprisonment, and 
the others to one year's imprisonment 
without hard labour. The ground on 
which tins mitigated punishment was 
aw arded was, that every allowance was to 
be made for the superstitions of the na- 
tives. In 1821 another case occurred, in 
which a woman jumped off the pile, and 
positively refused again to place herself 
upon; she was, hovie^er, thrown back, 
logs heaped upon licr, and thus forcibly 
pressed down, she was burned to ashes ; 
for this, one or two of the paities con- 
cerned w'crc tried, and though the facts 
were distinctly proved and admitted on all 
hands, the men were acquitted, on the 
ground tliat their intention was not to 
commit murder, but to observe religious 
ceremony. There were also cases tried of 
members of the liajpouts, w'ho w'erc 
proved to have burned some of their own 
caste alive, but uo conviction took place, 
on similar grounds. In another case, four 
widows out of tw'cnty-one belonging to 
the same deceased Brahmin were burned, 
and no inquiry whatever made on the 
subject, though it was believed that some 
of them were burned without tlieir consent, 
[llie learned gentleman then went tlirough 
a variety of other cafes of 'uttees, in 
some of which tlic women did not exceed 
the age of nine years, in others eleven ; 
in ot^ cases the son lit the pile where 
bis mother was to be consumed ] All tliese 
cases had been allowed to go without in- 
quiry, or the result of the inquiry bad 
, 4^11 the aciiuittal of the parties. He 
i - begged to observe, tliat many of tlie cases 
ti> which he referred came down as late as 
Ure summer of 1826 . but these later ones 
i( rested on the authority of private infonna- 


tion ; the cases In the oActal commu- 
nications did not come down lower tbim 
1823. One of titose be conid not avoid 
mentioning : it was that of the widow of 
a Brahmin eleven years and eight months 
old, in whose behalf application was made 
to the local magistrate to grant the license 
for the suttee. The gentleman ^ppened 
to be going to dinner at the time, and 
without making the proper inquiries, he 
granted the license, the woman was burn- 
ed, and it afterwards appeared that the 
sacrifice hud been altogether involuntaiy 
on her part. In the explanation of his 
conduct, tlic magistrate gave rather a cu- 
rious reason for giving his consent: he 
S'iid he had understood that the woman 
bad remained so Iqng abstinent from food 
(as was usual on those occasions), that he 
was afraid she would be starved to death ; 
so that, in fact, to prevent her being 
starved to death, he gave his concent that 
she should be burned alive. In another 
case, in the papcis iicforc tlic court, men- 
tion WHS made of a young man who was 
ti icd for having put his mother-in-law to 
death by having buried her alive. 'Ilie 
circumstance of his superstition being 
taken into consideration, the only result 
of the trial was his acquittal and dis> 
missal, with a caution not to do the same 
thing again ; by which he (Mr. Poyndcr) 
i»up])Osed was meant that he should not 
again bury his mother-in-law alive. (Jiear^ 
hear 0 After citing several other cases, 
Mr. Boynder called the attention of the 
court to a memorial which had been pre- 
sented to the Indian government, calling 
it*s attention to the frequency of those 
suttees, and the means winch might be 
adopted for their suppression. To that 
memorial the government paid no atten- 
tion, or rather only such attention as was 
calculated to discourage the exertions of 
its officers for the abolition of the practice. 
He then called the attention of the court 
to the case of a widow who was under 
age, whose husband had died under age, 
and between whom the marriage bad never 
been consummated ; yet in this case no 
inquiry had been instituted, though it was 
decidedly opposed to the regulations 
which the government had laid down. A 
case was mentioned in the Bombay Cou- 
rier in June 1823, which lie thought de- 
served the particular attention of the court ; 
it was that of a woman who consented to 
place herself on the pile of her deceased 
husband ; as the fire approached her but 
very slowly her resolution began to 
and when at length it began to affect her 
body, she threw herself iVom it, and by 
the assistance of an English gentleman 
who was present, was enabled to get into 
the river Ganges. Being in some slight 
degree reliev^ by immersion in the cold 
stream, slic declared that she had no ob- 
jection to offbr herself as a satrificev hut 

tliat 
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that the fire was too slow^ and she was 
unwilling to endure the protracted ior- 
ture ; but added, that if the fire were so 
arranged as to put an end speedily to her 
sufferings, she would place herself again 
speedily upon it. The fire was quicken- 
ed, and in a few moments the flames 
burst forth with greal*^ fury, so much so 
that she became alarmed as she approached, 
her courage again failed, and she refused 
to advance. Her friends, who should 
have attended to her wish in this reapect, 
immediately surrounded her, and seizing 
her by the head and heels, cast her with 
violence upon the burning heap ; again, 
however, she escaped, and, unassisted by 
any person, once more plunged into the 
river. Thither she followed by her 
relations, who endeavoured to deprive her 
of life by holding her down under the 
water ; by her great struggles she released 
herself from their hands, came again on 
dry land, and throwing herself into tlie 
arras of a gentleman present, implored 
for mercy and protection, llic appear, 
ance which she prescnterl at this monient 
was too terrible for description . the skin 
bung in loose pieces, l)lack and almost 
detached, from every part of her body ; 
the flesh was burned from tier logs, 
thighs, and arms. Altogether her appear, 
ance presented a spect€icle which human 
nature could not contemplate without 
horror. The unfortunate victim was then 
removed to an hospital, where, after lin- 
gering for twenty hours in indescribable 
torture, death put a period to her misery. 
Now for this gross outrage upon the laws 
of humanity, and the laws of the country, 
and of God and nature, no pumsiiment 
had been inflicted. Now wliat he con- 
tended for was, Uiat if the Indian govern- 
ment exercised that authority with which 
it was invested by the executive at home, 
prompt and decisive measures w'ould have 
been taken to inflict just punishment, in all 
cases where it appeared that violence had 
been used to enforce tliat barbarous prac* 
lice. It was clear that the Sliaster in no 
place enjoined the suttee as a duty, 
though it spoke of its performance as a 
meritorious act From the manner in 
wliich the doctrines of the Shatter were 
expounded by the Pundits and Braliiniiis 
the people in some places were led to 
view Uie observations of tlie Sbaster in the 
light of positive commands, and he (Mr. 
Foynder) regretted that the Indian go- 
vernment liad done very little to enlighten 
them on this subject The government 
at home, he thought was also somewhat 
to blame for not interfering in this matter. 
As a proof of this, he begged to read an 
extract of a letter from the Court of Di- 
rectors (Judicial Department) to the Go- 
vernor. Goieral in Council, dated June 
1823 . 

Tlie Chairman suggested that it might 


be as well to have the whole of the letter 
read. The letter was then read by tlm 
officer of the court, as follows i 

** We have had before uf your proceeding*, 
with the various docutnenti recorded and refetm 
to in your cavMidtatkHM of the 3Uth of July )ai9, 
relating to euttees. You ate aware that the atten- 
tion orPaTllament and the pubUc has lately been 
calted to thh auMect. We are dlsiwied to give 
you a large dwereuon in regard to the prevention 
of Buttee. because we are persuaded that no ge- 
neral rule can be laid down with either safety or 
efllciency; and that the adaptation of particular 
measures to Ux:al peculiarities can only be elfected 
by the Indian governments. 

** After an attentive consideratioiiffif all that 
has been lately received from the several pre- 
sidencies on this subject, and the various opinions 
('onccmlng suttee which have been received 
from the public f>fHceTB, it appears that tlic prac- 
cite varies very much in ditlerent parts of India, 
both as to the extent to which It prevails and the 
enthusiasm by which ft is upheld. The necessity, 
therefore, as well as the policy and probable effect 
of strong measures of repression, must vary with 
the vary mg circumstances of the district. 

** The line of distinction which you have drawn 
in the Circular Onlers of IU17, bi^ween the dif- 
ferent cases of suttee, proceeds upon a more ge- 
neral principle. 

** It Is undoubtedly the policy of our Ooveni- 
ment to abstain from interference with the re- 
ligious opinions .and prejudices of the natives; 
and it is therefore upon an Intelligible ground* ttuit 
you have odotitcd the rule whh n permits the sa- 
cnflre, when It is clearly voluntary and conform- 
able to the Mindoo religion, and authoritatively 
prevents it in all other cases. 

•* To us, however. It appears very doubtfiil 
laiul we are confirmetl in this doubt by rcspertable 
uutliority) whether the mcasureb which have been 
already taken in pursuanic of this principle, have 
not fendcHl rather to increase than diminish the 
frequency of the practice. Such a tendedey Is at 
least not imnatu rally ascnlM'd to a reculatiou 
whii li, proiilhitlng a practice cmly in cert^un cases, 
appears to samtion it in all others ; and it is to be 
apprehended that wlicrc the people have not pre> 
\iuusly a very enthuRiastlc attainment to the cus- 
tom, a law which shall explain to them tlie cases 
In which H ought not to be followed, may be 
taken as a direction for adopting it In all others. 
Indeed, in n dUtrict wliere the praiticc. If ever 
known, has fallen into disuse, any public mention 
of it whatever would appear tmi>oiitlc, although 
it would be highly desirable to resist any attempt 
to revive it. 

** It Is moreover with much reluctance that we 
can consent to make theHritish Government, hy a 
s|)cclfic pemiihslon of the suttee, on ostonslble 
party to the sneriflee ; wt, are averse also to the 
practice of making British courts expounders and 
Vindicators of the II indoo religion, when it leads 
to acts, which, not less as legisuitors than as Chris- 
tians, we abominate. 

" This reasoning we will at present pusli no 
farther than to enjoin you, for this as well as fur 
other considerations, to interfere as little as ihjb- 
sible. We will not forbid you to act upon the re- 
gulation to which we imse referred, if you really 
find that Its application diminishes the evil. We 
wish, however, that neither this plan of discri- 
minating and qualified permission, nor any plan 
of repn-sslon, should be positively and generally 
prescribed to the magistrates ; there should in no 
case be more than auconse, to be used according 
to the (llscreiion of those who are acquainted with 
local circumstances. In a matter so delicate, the 
some regulation may be safe or wise, or dang^im 
and impolitic, according to the charact^ of the 
officer by whom It Is to be cxecutetl. Wwaaow of 
instances In which a magistrate, havlngw^nlr^ 
by praiseworthy methods an influence among the 
natives, has bera readily obeyed in a positive pro- 
hibition of the sacrifice of a widow. It may be 
true that were this occurred the prejudice was not 
deqily rooted, but still, much was unquestionably 
owing to the Judicious conduct and experience of 
the moglsttate : and an attsDapt to imitate him by 
a person not possessing thirsaine quaUflcations, 
might be more than unsuccessful. 

« Instanca of this nature therefore would wot 
wamot us to authoriK a £<e^al prohibithm t but 

connected 
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comiMttcl wltli the optoloiii expreued by many 
Intelligent men* that the pxictlce of suttee ta not 
h tenet of vellglpn to which the people are enthu- 
siastically attached, but rather an abuse fostered 
by Interested priests or relations: these instances 
o£ ptttlal success do lead us to regara the notloa 
of prohibition (modified according to clrcum- 
stanctt) of this barbarous custom with rather less 
df apprehension tlian It has generally produced. 
We say this without hesitation, because w« are 
not at all afraid that you will act imprudently 
upon OUT declaration. Vou will take It as It Is 
meant, for an encouragement to you seriously to 
consider the subject, and an assurance of our dis- 
position to co-operate In such measures, as your 
superior means of estimating consequences may 
suggest to you. Assuredly the most acceptable 
form of siiccess would be that which could lie 
bought about by such an Increase of Intelligence 
among the people, as should show them the 
wickmness and absurdity of the practice; next to 
this, we should rejoice to see the abolition cffei-teil 
by influence, and the co-operation of the higher 
order of natives. 

It Is hardly netessnryto odd. that measures 
for protecting the females from violence, and pu- 
nishing those who administer intoxicating drugs, 
will have our apprubation,'' 


Mr. Poyndnr now requested that u letter 
of Lord Amherst to the Directorn, tinted 
tile 3d December 1824, and contained in 
vol. iv. page (>, of tlie papers before the 
court, should be read. 'Die document 
was read by the clerk accordingly, as fol* 
lows 


*• Honourable Sirs: We have the honour to 
transmit to your Honourable Court an extract 
from our proceedings, containing the reports of 
suttees for the years 1022 and 1023, received from 
the Court of Nlaamut Adawlut, together with 
various other documents connects with the same 
subject; and a < 0 ]iyof the rcs<ilutloiis uhUh we 
have this day passed on an anxious consideration 
of the important question which they involve. 

** We take the present o)iportunlly of ncknow- 
leilglng your Honourable Court’s letter upon ih>s 
sulijcct, under date the 17th of June 1023, and of 
expressing the gratifleatiun uhich we have derived 
from the confident e rcnoKcd in us by your Ho- 
nourable Court, in leaving to our discretion tho 
adoption or su8|iensi<iri of meiwurcs directed to 
the abolition of the barbarous practice of suttee. 

** W’c entirely participate with your Honourable 
('nurt in the reelings of detestation with which 
you view the rice, arul in your earnest tlesirc to 
nave it suppressed , and we beg to assure you that 
nothing but the aiiprehcnsion of e\ lIs infinitely 
cmater than those arising fr<ini the existence of 
trie practice, could induce us to tolerate it for a 
single day. 

** Although, as Is rcinarkeil by your Honour- 
able Court, the practice varies very much in 
diflbrcnt parts of the ccuntry, both as to the ex- 
tent to which It prevails, and the enthusiasm by 
which it Is upheld, yet it cannot be doubted but 
that It Is sulncicntly general to have a strong hold 
on the feelings of the native population through- 
out the greater part of our possessions. 

** In tact, the whole ditllcultyof the question 
consists In determining the amount pf the influ- 
ence of this fanatical spirit, and it is only upon a 
sober and careful i oiislderation of the native 
modes of thinking upon this subject, thatanysafe 
attempt at l^lslation can be founded. 

The diincuUy of arriving at an> imund prac- 
tical conclusions, in legislatuig on subiect* con- 
nected with religious prejudice, is suftlcieiitly ob- 
vimn in any country; and the pcculmr disad- 
vantagesundor whum your servants here must 
cuuducMieir inquiries on such subjects, haio 
been so frequently and so clearly stated, that 
it seems unnecessary to repeat them in this place. 

We have reason however to believe, that in 
the eyes of the natives, the great redeeming point 
in our government, the circumstance which ro- 
wnclles them above all others to the manifest 
ioconvfauences of foreign rule, is the scrupulous 
rew^ we have paid to their customs and preu 
jddlces. It would be with extreme reluctance 
- thai we i^pteti any measures tending to unscUlc 
the caulldence thus rqioted in us. In native opi- 


nlooi the voluntary naluie of the ectof suttee 
diminishes the right of the Ctavemment to in- 
terfere, and it must be remembered that the 
safety and expediency of supniesslQg the nractioe 
must be Judged by reference chiefly to native, and 
not to Kuropean habits of thinking. 

» Were we to be guided by the sentiments which 
we happen to know exist generally among the 
higher Classes of natives, at the place most Ikvour- 
ubie flir asceruining their real sentlmeuts (we 
mean the prcvidenc^ ),ipre should Indeed ahncsit 
despair of ever seeing the suppression of the 
practice. The well-meant and sealous attempts of 
Kuroi>eans to dissuade from, and to discourage the 
performance of the rite, would appear to have 
been almost uniformly unsuccessful, and prove 
but too stroi^ly, that even the best Informed 
classes of the Hindoo fiopulatlon are not yet sufS- 
cleiitly enlightened to recognize tlie propriety of 
abolishing the rite. 


** Your Honourable Court will be gratified by 
ppTcen Ing from the returns now subiiiUted, that 
in the IiiteTlor of the inuntry the practice has been 
slowly, but gradually decreasing. 

“ These statenientil* do not promise the early 
ccss ition of the practice, under the operation of 
exihtlngiauscs ; but wc shall anxiously look to the 
future rf'turns to ascertain if they exhibit a con- 
tlnutd diiniMution. 


** Wc do not cfiect to conceal that such a result 
woul 1 b" pet uliarly .i,*t optahlc to us. 'I'he whole 
(OurscMif our prot ceilings h.is been in conformity 
with the ]iriiic{plc enjoined by your Honourable 
Court, to interfere as Utile as possible; and in a 
subject so iiesct with dilhriilty, and in which the 
risk of atlvam mg appears to us so considerable, it 
would lx‘ gratifying to And that the safest and 
most inoilernte i^ourse w.ih also likely to prove an 
effet tual one. 


** For the reasons aasigned in our resolutions of 
this date, wc are decidedly of opinion, that the 
adoption of any new ineaHures of importance is 
particularly inexpedient at the present moment, 
and we hojie that the additional infoimatinn ob- 
tained may eventually enable us to proceed with 
more confidence. 


** Your Honourable Court have been already 
apprized of the plans for the encouragement of 
native education recently adopted under the 
orders of Ciovernmcnt. These measures depend 
in no small degree for success on the scrupulous 
exclusion of all religious sutaetts; and it would 
be injudicious to render our ifrst interference with 
a religious i itc simultaneous with the introduction 
of a svsttMii of genend ediicatlon. 

*• Wc entirely conoir with your Honourable 
Court, in consldc«Ting that success arising tVom In- 
creased intelligence among the people (which ran 
lie eflecteil, we conceive, only by improved odu 
cation), would be the most acceptable fonn m 
which the cessation of the practice could be e^i- 
hiWtcil. 

” In the mean time, your Honourable Court 
will remark, that we have been preparing, should 
wc deem It expedient at a favourable moment, to 
adopt in particular places those measures of partial 
prevention which you have recommended to our 
consideration. 

** Something we hope has been eflbctcd. We 
have safely and quietly asrertained the extent of 
the practice, and have guarded against vloloice 
being oflbred to the victims of it ; and considering 
that the practice is the growth of many hundrec^ 
of years, and that it was disregarded by ourselves 
for the first half-century during whlcn we held 
the government of the country, we think the 
progress made in nine years, in a matter of such 
extreme delicacy, is not altogether unaatJa- 
factory. 

** We do not wish to pledge oursrives for the 
future, even liy sketching any specific plan for the 
approbation of your Honourable Court We hope 
we have satisfied your Ilramurable Court tiiat we 
anxiously desire to see the abolition of the |mc- 
tlce— that reasonable doubts may be entertained 
of the safety of suppressing it— that the present 
moment is particularly unsuitable to such an at- 
tempt — that srnnethlng has been efibeted by us— 
that the suli^t continues to receive Its fiill diara 
of our attention, and that we shall keep our minds 
open to avail ourselves of fkvouTabie circum- 
stances, or useful Information. Further than 
this we an not at present prenaied to gcb and we 
have the gratification to believe that these sen- 
timents 
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timents are conformatEile to those eapieiMd hi the 
cMepatch of your Honourable Court to which wo 
are Mj^lying. 


«* JOHN FfiNDALL." 
' Foct-WUllanir Dec. 3, 1324.*' 


Mf. Pqynder then went on to observe, 
that the letter was in some respects by no 
means satisfactory, and that the letter of 
the Court of Directors, to which it was 
an answor, by no means gave that latitude 
of wiiich Ijord Amherst's communication 
mentioned. 

'Ilie Chairman observed that he differ- 
ed from the hon. member, and read that 
passage of the letter from the Court of 
Directors, ih jyhich a large discretion was 
allowed to the Indian government, be* 
cause no general rule cdbld be laid down. 

Mr. Ptrjpidi'r said, he was unwilling to 
reply to the court ; but, with the utmost 
deference for the opinion of the Chair, he 
must retain the opinion he had already 
formed ; he then went on to observe, that 
the letter was unsatisfactory in other re- 
spects, as it did not shew that any reason- 
able hope could be entertuined of any 
speedy suppression of this abominable 
practice. Ho would now come to the se- 
cond head of his argutnciU, and be able to 
sliew, from the opinions of several ma- 
gistrates, judges, and other officers be- 
longing to the Company, that the com- 
plete abolition of tlic practice was per- 
fectly attainable without the slightest in- 
jury to the interests of the Company in 
India. In support of this opinion, lie 
1 ead a variety of extracts from documents 
W'hich had been laid before Parliament, 
and were then before that court. From 
tliese it appeared, that in many cases 
suttee WHS prevented by the positive re- 
fusal of the magistrates to grant the li- 
cense ; in others, by persuasion ; in some, 
by open force, and in others, again, by the 
influence which the cliaractcr of the local 
magistrates had upon the natives. But in 
all these cases, the suttee was prevented 
without any commotion amongst the 
people, or any tiling like a disposition to 
adhere to their native customs, in dciiaiice 
of the authority of government. In one 
instance it was prevented by the prudence 
of a magistrate, who, before he would 
grant the license for the suttee, required 
that the woman should burn off* her finger 
by way of experiment, which having tried, 
she was disposed to go no farther, and 
contented herself witli that sacrifice to the 
memory of her deceased husband. In 
anotlier instance tlie destruction of the 
woman had been prevented by t!hc timely 
and spirited interference of two English 
ladies, who had succeeded in driving the 
Brahmins away, and rescuing tlieir in- 
tended victim. Ttra learned proprietor 
then went on to shew, from the opinions 
of several local inagUtrates, which he read 


to the court, 4hat this practice was liy 
means geneal, nor w» it so deeply rooM 
in the prejudices of tlie pecq>le as not to 
be eradicated provided the proper means 
were adoffUd. Taking the population, 
wiiich was much below the fact, tmer our 
government in India at 6fty millions of 
■souls, and the annual deaths at one in 
thirty-three, the number of men who died 
annually leaving widows could not be 
taken at much less than 250,000 : yet out 
of this immense number it no where ap« 
penred that the number of suttees in any 
year oxceeded six hundred. Tft learned 
gentleman was proceeding, wlien 

Mr. li, Jackson rose to order. It was 
not, lie assured tlie hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, from any wish to restrict him in 
the course of his remarks that he now 
addressed the court, but on a subject of 
such grave and serious importance was 
absolutely necessary that they should have 
the fullest time for its discussion. After 
the great and valuable liody of evidence 
which the learned gentleman had collected 
on this subject, and as it was likely th^t lie 
still might have many other documents to 
submit to the Court, lie thought that the 
fullest time sliould lie allowed him to con- 
clude his remarks ; he therefore suggested 
that the discussion should be adjourned to 
a future day. This was a question to 
which the attention of I’arliamcnt would 
in a short time be called ; and before any 
parliamentary investigation, it might bo 
important to have the opinion of that 
court upon the subject. Anotlier reason for 
wishing to postjioiie the further discussion 
of tlic question was, tfint there bad been 
four volumes of pajiers submitted to the 
court on the subject, and he would venture 
to say that not one proprietor in a hun- 
dred had yet been able to make* himself 
acquainted W'lth even a small portion of 
their contents. 

Colonel Slanknjw sitggested that it might 
be belter to allow Mr. I’oyndcr to pro- 
ceed ; that it was probable lie might be 
able to conclude in a quarter of an liour» 

Tlie Chairman said he believed the gal- 
lant colonel would find hinisedf much 
mistaken in such a calculation ; and 
added, that it might be as welt to 
adjourn the court till to-morrow, or ' to 
adjourn this discussion for the ^present, 
and go on with the other matters which 
stood before the court. 

Mr. B. Jackson said that there was a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Bosaiujuct, and that 
he, for one, could not consent dis« 

cussion in so tliin o court. TiHFhon. 
gentleman deserved that the subject should 
be introduced in us full a court as possible. 

After 8 few observations from Col. 
Stanhope, and one or two other pro- 
prietors, it was at length agreed that Uie 
court sliould be adjourned to Wednesday 
next, that the dbctission of this question 

should 
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should be renkmed the first tiling on that 
dfkj, end that the other motione wlitch 
stood/ ^ould follow in the order in which 
thm were placed on the paper. 

The court then adjourned at o’clock, 
to Wednesday next. 

Mast-India House, March 28. 

A quarterly general Court of Proprie- 
tors of £asu India Stock was this day 
held, by adjournment, at the Company’s 
House in Lcadcnhall-street. 

ATTENDANCE OF DIHECTOHS. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read— 

Dr. Gilchrist rose and inquired why a 
notice of motion, relative to the attendance 
of Directors, which he had given at a 
ibriner court, had not been read now. 

Thp Chairman (Sir G. A. llobinson). 
— Because the giotions of which notice 
has been taken in the mituites, are either 
disposed of, or in part discussed. That is 
not the case with the motion of the hon. 
proprietor, which will come on in due 
courhc.*' 

Dr. “ That motion contains 

a point which I would willingly relin- 
quish, and 1 understood that you would 
allow it to be left out I allude not to 
that part of the motion wliich relates to 
attendance, but to that portion of it which 
spoke of the bodily health and mental 
energies of the directors. When 1 men- 
tioned them, there was something like a 
fauigh in the court, end 1 could take a 
lesson from the ciicumstance : therefore 
1 wish that part of the motion to lie left 
out.” 

llie Ckairman.~^** T did not understand 
that there was any acquiescence on the 
fiart of the court to authorize the omis- 
sion alluded to.” 

BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS. 

The Chmr 7 nnn,^*‘ 1 have to acquaint 
the court that it is met by adjouriinient 
since the iilst iiist. The motion which 
the proprietors are assembled to consider 
shall 1)0 now read, and the discussion 
may then lie resumed.” 

Tlic motion was then read as follow's : — 
That this (\niTt, taking into consideration the 
continuaBic of human sacrlflces in India, is of 
tipinlon that, in the case of all rites or ceremonies 
Involving the destruction of life. It is the duty of a 
paternal gm'erument to inteniosc for their pre- 
vention ; and thereforp Tccommondc to the hon. 
Court of Directors to transmit such instructions 
to ln«U|^asthat Court may deem most cx]iedient 
for acdlbpllshlng this object, consistent with all 
praetkaUtf attention to the feelings of the na- 
tives." 

Mr. Po^aier said he aliould begin his 
address by expressing, in the first placc^ 
his sincere acknowledgment to the court, 
for tb|B patient attention, which had been 
extended to him on the last occasion ; and 


in tlie second, for their kind consideration, 
in conjunction with that of the Icgraed 
proprietor (Mr. lb Jackson}, in acceding 
to that learned gentleman’s motion for an 
adjournment. He bad no|^ arrived at the 
commencement of the seemid of the heads 
which he had laid down in the former port 
of his speech. But, perhaps, before he 
proceeded to discuss it, he w'ould be al- 
lowed briefly to recapitulate the points to 
which he had, on the first day, called the 
attention of the court. He would confine 
himself to a simple recapitulation of those 
points ; and w'ould not detain the court by 
advancing arguments on tlie ground which 
he had already gone over. His first pro- 
position, it w(mld be re<^llected, was, 
that enough had not been done by the go- 
vernment, abroad or at home, on the sub- 
ject of this revolting practice ; the second, 
that more might now be done with perfect 
ease and complete safety to the Briti&l) 
empire in India. In arguing that enough 
had not yet been done, it was necessary 
for him in the first instance to shew what 
had really been done ; and, with that view, 
he had adverted to the prohibitory regula- 
tion, which grew out of the letter of the 
Marquess M^ellcsley and his council, ad- 
dressed to the court of Nizimut Adawlut, 
on the 5th of February 1805. In that 
letter it was stated, ** that it is one of the 
fundamental maxims of the British go- 
vernment to consult the religious opinions, 
customs, and prejudices of the natives, in 
all cases in which it has been practicable, 
consistently w'ith the principles of morality, 
reason, and humanity.” On the 5th of 
June 1805, the court of Nizamut Adnw- 
lut answered that letter. In that answ'er, 
tlicy omitted all reference ** to the prin- 
ciples of morality, reason, and humanity,” 
consistently alone w'ith which the Marquess 
Wellesley and his council had declared, 
that the ** the religious opinions, customs, 
and prejudices” of the natives should be 
consulted. Ihey observed, “ tliat it would 
be iinpiucticable at the present time, con. 
sistently with the principle invariably ob- 
served by die British government, of mani- 
festing every possible indulgence to the 
religious opinions and prejudices of tl)e 
natives, to aliolish the custom in ques- 
tion but die court of Nizamut Adawlut 
nevertheless recommended the adoption 
of certain prohibitoi^ or restrictive regu- 
lations. The Marquess W|llcsleydid not, 
however, adopt those regulations, on the 
audiority of (he Nizamut Adawlut. There 
was, then, not only this negative evidence 
that he did not like to sanction theoi^ but, 
perhaps, he spoke in die presence of some 
who knew that official reasons existed 
not adopting them. Those roguUtiona 
were not acted on by the Marquess Corn- 
wallis, when he arrived in India in 1805, 
nor by Sir George Barlow who aucceeded 
him. But Lord Minto ^ adopt them 
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oil 5th of December Igld^ leven jusn 
end a half after they bad bean propoa^ to 
the gofermnent of die Marquess Wellesley. 
They were adopted at a time not only 
when the Maa|ucss Wellesley was out of 
power, but when bis colleague in oonncil 
were out of power also. On the 5d of 
^ptembcr Jaifi, tfae court of NizomuC 
Adawlut forwai^ed to tlie Governor- 
general in council a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Wauchope, the magistrate of Bundle- 
cund, requesting instructions for his 
guidance with respect to tlie practice of 
Hindoo widows burning themselves on 
the funeral piles of their husbands ;** and, 
on the 5th of December Lord 

Minto, tfae then governor-general in 
council, caused that connn unication to be 
answered by directing that the regulations 
proposed on this subject by the court of 
Nizamut Adawlut, in June 1605, should 
be adopted, as they appeared to his 
Lordship in couiKii well adapted to the 
purpose they were intended for.** Those 
regulations were tlius sanctioned seven 
years and a half after they had been pro- 
posed. In consecjuence of reference made 
to the pundits, or interpreters of the Hin- 
doo law, at diftcrent times, in order to 
ascertain how far the practice of suttee was 
founded on the religion of tlie natives, 
much impoi tant information was obtained. 
It was demanded whether a widow was 
enjoined by the Shastor to burn, or was 
merely allowed to do so? The answer 
was, that every widow was permitted to 
burn, except in certain specified cases. It 
therefore appeared that this w'bs not an 
imperative duty, but a permissive rite; 
and in order to prove that the government 
so distinctly understood it, he had referred 
to the proceedings of the Nizomut Adaw- 
Lut in 1616 {vol. v. page 107 of tlie Par. 
liamentary papers), to the regulation for 
maintanung the strict observance pre> 
scribed by the Shastcr in tlie burning of 
Hindoo widows (vol. i. page 126), where 
it was stated, ** that the widow is iKrmitted^ 
thougli not enjomed^ to burn on the funeral 
pile and farther, “ Uiat the suicide in 
diese cases is not indeed a religious act, 
nor has it tlie nntion of Menu, and other 
ancient legislators revered by Uie Hin- 
doos ; . on tbe contraiy. Menu declares 
that a virtuous wife ascends to heaven, 
tliough she have no child, if, after the 
decease of her lord, she devote henelf to 
pious austerity;*' and lie hod likewise 
ouotsd die words of the Marquess of Has- 
ungs, in lus letter of tlie 19lli of October 
1817 (vedi. page 147), approving of tbe 
course recommended by the vice-president 
in council, with respect to tlie manner In 
which the ii^uence and authority of the 
magistrates should be exerted to prevent 
suttees, where his lordship said, " be 
trusts that the rates and regulations will 
have a very beneficial effect in checking 
Askdic Jdwrn, Vou XXIM* Kq.137. 


the frequency of fN Inetanoe ofvoliiiitevy 
euttoe amongiS women, by letseii- 

ing the sense id cd^igedon under wliidi 
there is reason to believe many are induced 
to make Ihia sacrifice of their lives, aud 
showing that die practice is far ftrom being 
inculcated as aiM^ by die most approved 
authorities of die Hindoo law.” Theio 
were a multitude of proofs of die same 
description, scattered throughout those 
papers, to which, however, lie would 
not refer. Sir W. Jones and other great 
authorities had stated, ” diat tlie pundito 
were generally corrupt interpreters of 
their own corrupt laws; but that stilt they 
had never dared to asset t that this practice 
was essentially an integral part of the 
Himloo religion.*' He (Mr. Poynder> 
had next, and as lie thouglit succGssftilly 
argued, that the prohibitory regulations 
framed in 1805, and carried into effect in 
1812, were never meant to be final, but 
were of a temporary nature. He bad 
proved, first, that they could not lie final, 
in the nature of things, because they must 
vary wiUi circumstances, i f the govermnent 
wislied to put an end to this abuse ; and 
secondly, that the execution of them was 
placed in the hands of native officers, wlio 
wished rather to keeji up the practice than 
to check it, because they were exceedingly 
venal, as he had shewn. The letter of die 
court of Nizamut Adawlut, addressed to 
the Marquess Wellesley on the 5th of 
June 1805, in wbich those regulations 
were recommended— die procedings of 
the Nizamut Adawlut, on tbe 25tfi of 
June 1817 — the letter from the Nizamut 
Adawlut in July 1817, recommending an 
additional prohibition, confining the suttee 
to ** tlie Wife legally married and fahbftil 
to her husliand ;** these and many other 
documents proved that it never was in- 
tended tliot tbe regulations of 1812 sliould 
be final. In siip|iort of his whole line of 
argument, he had quoted die auUiority of 
many of the ablest servants of the Com- 
pany, whose opinions were to be found in 
the printed papers; and he ujtiraatcly 
drew tbe attention of the court to infoma- 
don which he had derived from private 
sources. He admitted at the time, that 
those BtaterocDts were not of the same 
importance, because they did not bear an 
official character, as the statements con. 
tained in the parliamentary papers thtit 
had been submitted to the Company: 
still, however, they were entitled to great 
attention, bemuse those from whom they 
were derived bad filled higli situatiodlkin 
India, It was very true that they were 
addressing individuals privately, and ‘^le 
dosed Ilia observations by making timt 
admission ; but he must be allowed to 
say, that there was not one of their testi- 
monies which he haj not id court, under 
tlieir own bands. The writenl were men 
of liigh chancier and unlmpeechable in. 

4 X 
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tegrily: jome of them were military scr- 
vanti-«*a0me of them were magistrates ; 
and they were all men oF the most scru- 
pulous veracity. In slioit, knowing them 
lO iiave been on the spot, and w'ell ac- 
quainted with the facts to which they re- 
wrred, he could not, he thought, have 
established his argument on better evi- 
dence, after the parliamentary documents, 
than their testimony nfTorded. He here 
might be permitted to mention, that those 
gentlemen whose communications he had 
quoted were every one of them at present 
in this country. Ue had not quoted one 
who was not here to back his own opi' 
nions; but, on the other hand, as several 
of them, indeed the majority of them, 
meant to return to India, it would he 
seen that there were good reasons for not 
disclosing their naiiios. lie had called 
the attention of the court to the annual 
returns of the numhei of suttees for nine 
years, from 1815 to 18:21] ; and he lud 
shewn, that there was not a year during 
that period in which he might not sn}, 
that miiltitodes of human beings hud been 
sacrificed. During those nine years, no 
less than 5,4^5 suttees had taken place in 
Bengal ; and, w ith ro-pect to a large pro- 
portion of them (2,814, as we understood) 
not a single remark of the magistrate oc- 
curred in the returns. With respect to 
all those cases (he meant not to say wdie- 
ther they w'cro legal or illegal) no obser- 
vation on the part of the magistiate ap- 
peared. It was w'itb 

tt ... A countenance more 

In sorrow than In anger ” 

that be mentioned tins fact, lie lind also, 
in the course of his aigumeut, shcwx>d 
that the fines imposed during the whole of 
these nine years, (he fines imposed on the 
natives where any irregularity w'as dl^- 
covered, were merely nominal. Tliey 
were punished by a fine of a few rupees, 
or a few strokes of a cane ; and the secu- 
rities ollercd by them were iimrornily 
worthless. He had shewn th.it the whole 
of tiiese returns were full of cases display- 
ing the most horrid cruelty and the most 
decided illegality; and he called on the 
court to interfere to jirevent the shedding 
of so much blood. There was one passage 
in Scripture which was here peculiarly 
applicable. When the Lord demanded 
of Cain where his brotlier Abel was, and 
said, ** Thy brother's blood cryeth unto 
me from the ground," gentlemen would 
recollect that Cain answered by another 
queation— ** Am T my brother's keeper ?" 
And roost sorry should he be to hear such 
an answer os that from those who had the 
power of checking the monstious evil. 
He diould now proceed with tlie second 
head of his address, namely, that much 
more may be done, with perfect safety to 
ihe'Britiab empire in India, for the abo- 
litioD of this bubarous practice. To 


prove this, the bon. proprietor quoted, at 
great lengdi. the opinion of tbA cOUrt of 
Kizamnt Adawlut atsdiflerent periodc. 
And here he wished to call the attention of 
the court to the fact, that -this barbarous 
rite was chiefly confined to one portion of 
our empire. This odious practice pre- 
vailed principally in Bengal, directly un- 
der the eye of the government. Mr. Ewart 
stated, that in 1816-17 no less tlian 860 
sutteen took place in Bengal, w'hile in the 
same period only 600 occurred tliioughout 
the whole of the rest of their donii nions. 
Mr. Oaidey stated, as a reason fur this, 
**that it was notorious that the natives of 
Calcutta exceeded nil others in profligacy 
and he also observed, that this was not ** a 
religious act," hut was insisted on from 
different motives. IMr, Wall, the magis- 
trate of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, stated 
that, as compared with the suttees in the 
immediate vicinity of Calcnttn, not one 
in thirty took place throughniit (he whole 
remaining rxteiit of their empiie." Where 
llic Hindoo religion existed in its purity, 
other powers had been able to prevent the 
practice, and why could not (he English ? 
The Mahometans and the Dutch had ahn- 
IKlicd it in tlieir possessions, and why 
should not ihcj ? Abiibeker had lieeti 
actually called upon to ** put an end to 
this scourge." 'I’he hon. proprietor then 
quoted a variety of authorities to prove 
that the Hindoo creed was opposed to this 
practice, whieli w'as not allied to the in- 
tegrity of the Hindoo religion. He far- 
ther cited authorities to shew ** that tlie 
practice was prevalent amongst the lowest 
of the people, while satisfactory evidence 
could be adduced to shew that the higher 
ranks w ere not attached to it." Now he 
was aware it had been said, and might he 
asserted in the course of this debate, that 
our interference would be a clear violation 
of the prejudices of the natives ; and that, 
having tolerated them sn long, it was now 
too late to meddle with them. But he 
would shew that there was no force in this 
argument, inasmuch as they had invaded 
the prejudices of the natives (and preju- 
dicis of no ordinary nature) over and 
over again. Did gentlemen recollect tlie 
change which was introduced thirty-five 
>ears since, with respect to the landed 
proprietors? Had they not interfered 
with many of their military and civil insti- 
tutions? Had they not made a complete 
reform in the revenue and judicial system? 
And in doing so, had they not encountered 
and overcome the most violent prejudices 
and inveterate habits of the natives ? Yet 
these acts bad not caused any convulsion. 
These, it was true, were not religious 
cases, but Sir W. Jones adverted 1o some 
that were purely so ; to the immense num- 
lier of 10 or 15,000 of Hindoos wbo bad 
been converted to Mahometanism ; to the 
whole nation of the Seikhs who had ab- 
jured 
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jtSted ihetr rdigion, and adopted the wor. 
Itaip of one go^gprampotent, omniscient, 
i3miiipreseiit« ^lese changes were all 
etTecled without producing any of those ill 
effects whicli some gciitlemeii apprehended 
from our interference with this practice. 
But they had gone a great deal farther. 
Every one mui»t know that the Brahmins 
wi^re esteemed sacred throughout India. 
Th9 llinduo lav>s absolutely forbade the 
execution of a Biahinin ; they forbade the 
inagistiatu even to iiungine evil of him — it 
wa4 one of the deadly siim ; the tribe was 
all but deified. Yet did the British go- 
vernment respect them more than any 
other class of the people, w'heii they com- 
iiiitted crimes^ Assiiicdly not. It was 
clearly evident that it would not do to 
exempt them from the visitation of the 
law, when tliey were guilty of ollences that 
deseived punishment The liiitish laws 
could nut be allowed to stand still, while 
the best interests of the people at large 
suifcied. Did the Biiliih government, 
when tiiey placed the Hrahinins in the 
same situation as the otlier classes of na- 
tives, and made them amenable to the 
laws, did they, on that occasion, call for 
an examination of the Shastcis, oi dem.iiid 
their Intel prelution by the pundits? They 
did not; but those who weie ficciiscd were 
tried like comiron delinquents, and w'hen 
found guilty, they sudcreil by the hands 
of the common liangman. — {Hear!) 
This was the gictitcst outrage that could 
he committed upon their religious preju- 
dices ; and did they complain of it ? Did 
they rise for the purpose of resenting it? 
No ; on the contrary, they aflbrded every 
facility for bringing tlie accused to justice, 
and expres'-ed the admiration of the equa- 
lity of our laws. The e\ecutiotj of Nund- 
comar, fifty years ngo, afforded a striking 
illustration of this fact, lie was a Brah- 
nqin of great influence and power, and yet 
he suffered death. At that period the 
Biitish teiritory in India was of small 
extent, and was Miiiounded by enemies ; 
it was, therefore, of the utmost impoit'iiicc 
that we should conciliate our new subjects. 
If ever there w*ere difficulty in taking the 
bold step which the British government 
then took, it w'a^ <it that precise peiiod. 
ifiit no iiiiscliief followed from it : no re- 
sistance was offered on the part of the 
people; who, aAer witnessing Nundco- 
mar's execution, leturncd peaceably to 
their several homes. The question, as 
had been well observed, was not, therefore, 
whether they should for the first time in- 
fringe popular prejudices ; but whether, 
having commenced this course, they should 
proce^forward, and liberate the country 
from a practice which filled it with inno. 
cent blood. I'o shew that they might 
proceed with safety, the hon. proprietor 
referred to the sacrifice of children by their 
mothers to the Ganges, at the annual fes- 


tival held at Gjmgoo S«Mgor, which M 
been put an end to by a regulation of the 
Marquess W'ellesley* declaring that sueli 
acts should henceforward be viewed a* 
murder; and a proclamation to tliat effect 
was made every half-year. Tlie proliib»<« 
tiou was enforced by public outhority. So 
far from this interference exciting discon- 
tent, it w'as received with a contrary feel- 
ing. I'he hon. proprietor, further to 
btrcngUicn his argument, adverted to the 
custom which had Jong prevailed amongst 
the Jalirejaha of Giizcrat, of murdering 
their infant daughters ; and, horrible as 
w'As tlie fact, the tnothcMs assisted in the 
destruction of their offspring, 'ibe hu- 
mane and persevering exertions of Col. 
M'alker, the residc'iit at Baroda, had, how- 
ever, been must successfully employed iiv 
checking this munstious piucticc,k which 
had been sanctioned as praiseworthy for 
many centuiies. It was stated, that this 
gentleman, lA Ins progiesft through the 
country, two vears after he had effected 
this leturin, bad an opportunity of see- 
ing some of the children whom he had 
preserved, and of witnessing the triumph 
of natiiic over superstition. The women 
gloiied in their situation as mothers; 
tliey called iqion him us their guardian ; 
and they invokeiT their gods to Tdess him 
and his childien for so they emphati- 
cally denominated the infants whom he 
had been the means of prcsei*ving. After 
stating this, it was most painful to look at 
tlie fifth volume of those parliamentary 
papers. It was there on record that, 
notwithstanding all that had been done by 
Col. Walker’s meritorious exertions, the 
practice of infanticide hud again revived, 
in consequence of the apathy and indiffe- 
rence ot that gentleman’s successorst Ha 
might be told, ili<it practices of this des- 
ciiptiuii must of necessity goon. This, 
how'ever, he must* strenuously deny: if 
positive laws were to he enact^, and put^ 
in force on this, as they had been on other 
subjects of less moral importance, such 
practices might and would be prevented. 
Let not gentlemen content themselves 
with the exertions of individuals: it wa^ 
not by the efforts of such excellent men as 
Col. Walker, succeeded as they might be 
by individuals wiio would not perform 
their duty, that the destruction of sucli 
practices could be accomplished. It was 
only by a general law for India, that a ge- 
neral reform could be expected. Let them 
not lay ** the flattering unction to their 
souls,” that partial efforts would remove 
tiie evil. Such efforts— 

** Will but skin and film the ulcerous 

place ; 

While rank corruption, mining all wltiUih 

Infects unseen." 

The hon. proprietor then proceeded to 
state many instances in which the preju- 
dices of the natives bad been opposed 
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wfofMMt pfoAueng mof etil eAct; mnd 
be quoted a high official atitliority» who 
hod MifU I hesitate not to a Am, that 
there was far greater difficulty and danger 
In reforming the revenue and judicial sys- 
tern, than would be found in an interferenoe 
with a practice of this description, which 
was not commanded by their religion/* 
The sepoys had not stipulated to give their 
services beyond sea ; hut in the last Dur* 
tnese war they were commanded to pit^ 
ceed by sea, and, whatever might be their 
religious scruples or prejudices, they 
obeyed that command. He was perfectly 
convinced in his own mind, that if the 
Company in the same way ordered the 
abolition of this hideous practice, it would 
be speedily put an end to. He would 
ask, after the statements he had made, 
what "was to prevent their effectual inter- 
ference? They had already infringed, 
without any dangerous consequence hav- 
ing ensued, sonic of the most aacred pre- 
judices of the natives ; and when this was 
admitted to be the fact, were they to sup. 
pose that they would rise against their 
governors, when they shewed that their 
interference was more pure and disinte- 
rested than it had been on almost any other 
occasion? Such a course of reasoning 
could not be -sustained for a moment. 
Their duty, then, was plain and obvious ; 
the statements contained in the parlia- 
mentary papers encouraged them to pro- 
ceed ; and, in his opinion, they ought no 
longer to remain in a state of supine apathy. 
It hod been well said, ** that Great llritain 
bad arrived at the highest pinnacle of 
power and greatness. Site sat on her 
throne as the queen of the world, citcnd- 
ing her sway to far distant portions of tlie 
earth; but, while diffusing from her capa- 
cious horn nothing but benefits to others, 
while she is herself enriched by commerce 
and nurtured by industry, let her never 
I Ibrget that she is entrusted with power and 
prosperity, for the purpose of blessing and 
protecting — whom?— *her own subjects/* 
Sir W. Jones, at a later period, had said : 
** Flrovidence has thrown India into the 
arms of Great Britain^ for her protection 
and welfare.*' If this were so, and that it 
was correct he entirely believed, how 
could they better prove that they studied 
the protection and welfare of that country 
than by putting a stop to this odious prac- 
tice ? It was not difficult to prove that the 
natives of India themselves were beginning 
to open their eyes to the abominations of 
their religious system. He had read with 
attention tlie treatise which Ram Moliun 
Roy (himself educated a Brahmin) had 
given to the British public on this subject. 
^ He stated, 

" ** That the luttee was utterly at variance with 
his rellgioi}. Living constantly amongst the na- 
tives, he had an opportunity aeeiug how the 
practice was encouraged hy the Brdimins, who 
< f tMSSeded too wsUa in dcflaace of law and of 
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pBMtloe, which >waa founde^m the violailait 
every humane and social fennk* *>s <^l7 to he 
regretted. In Its oontlDeancwhesaw the degnida* 
tion of a race, who were capable of belter-lliiDgi. 
These monstrous rites and ccrtmonles were ea* 
couraged by the Bmhmins, to enable them to 
Indulge In tempocal comforts i and In foithemnoe 
of the mmc puntose. they kept from the people a 
correct knowledge of the sacred writings.’^ 

This conduct (observed Mr. Poynder) was 
very much like that of their friends the 
Romish priests nearer home. In vol. iv. 
page 11, of the parliamentary papers, Mr. 
llarington stat^ bis opinion to be, that 
the ])ractico might be put down without 
danger, because it was not an umoertai^ 
but a jHiriinl one. He said : 

** Were this practice universal, or prevalent to 
a great extent amongst all classes of Hindoos, in 
every part of our territories, there might be some 
ground fur apprehending that a sudden interdic- 
tion of It would produce an alarming degree of 
discontent, and ixMsibly of combined resistance. 
But we know the fact to he, that the practice pre- 
vails chiefly in Bcngnl, being founded principally 
on authorities that have alocal estimation in that 

R rovince. The olBcialsreports further shew, that 
has but a partial prevalence even in Bengal, 
few or no suttees having occurred for several 
years in some districts, particularly in the Moor* 
shedabod division. The aggregate number also, 
in the whole of tlie provinces under this presi- 
dency, large as It justly appoani on the separate 
valuation of individual human life. Is but small, 
when we compare it with the total number of 
Hindoo females wlio annually become widows in 
the provinces, or with the number who survive 
their husbands from year to year, in ojiiiOBltion to 
Che more limited usage of self devotion.'* 

Mr. llarington then observed, ** that 
a difference of opinion existed amongst 
the Hindoos themselves, on the law- 
fulness and merit of the sacrifice :** and be 
next went on to argue that 
*' As the exiwricnce of more than half a century 
had proved, to the conviction of every Hindoo 
and Moosulman, our complete toleration of their 
respective religions. It was impossible that a Icgia* 
iative enactment to prevent assistance being here- 
after given in the suttee immolation, with a view 
to preserve the lives of a number of miserable 
women from suicide, and to put a stop to the 
horrible abuses and cruelties which, unianctioned 
by the Hindoo laws, had frequently attended an 
involuntary pcriietratTon of this SBcrlfice, could 
be imputed to any other motive than what would 
really govern such an enactment ; and which, 
therefore, might he fairly and folly declared, 
without danger of its being misconstrued Into any 
thing like a general design to put down, by autho- 
rity, the religious system with which the Inhuman 
practice refienred to is imperfectly connected." 

In vol. ii, page 100, Mr. Dacre, crimi- 
nal judge of the centre division at Cbit- 
toor, stated, ** that he is satisfied, that 
tlie best informed and most respectable 
part of tlie natives would themselves have 
often prevented this ceremony if they had 
had the power;*' and in page 101, Mr. 
lligginson, the criminal judge in the 
sillah of Trichinopoly, express himself 
in these terms 

** If I were required to give my oplnioD as to 
the best means of putting a stop to this practice in 
future, I should say, that the collector and magte- 
trate ought to be authorised to Issue a proclanuu* 
Uon, prohibiting attiwether a custom so DarbaroUs 
and unnatural ; ono which, though permitteig 
does uot by any means appear to be hufated u|wn 
by the Shaatrums. 1 would authoorise tbenuigis- 
trate to declare, by the prochunetJoa, any peaue 
or persona assisting in the self-immobiUOD of a 
widow, Hahle to be brought to trial as on aceesAfy 
iohomldda: and wouMioRie strict ocdiBsfoill 

hiada 
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hciritof tllhigfti aad «iflM«n at p<4lM^to MMi 
lmiiiedlMaft«pto«|qr<lttainpt «t nMp«MU<«ilbr 
aa amtgammmm. Ib the prMenttiniM, the good 
MBieaiid humane Mhigvir the Brabmint, ei well 
ai of the greater mwporuoa of the Hindoo Jnhahi- 
tantfl, would pomt out to them the benevolent 
motive of govcRunent In prohlblttne a practice, 
whidi hae origiaaaed in Ignorance and infatuation, 
andwMchmuet be reflect upon with abhorrence 
by every mind capable of dlatlnguJahlng good from 
evU," 

Amongst other cases recorded in these 
papers, there was one in which a dying 
native besought his wife not to sacrifice 
herself, but to live for the sake of her chil- 
dren. This request stio obeyed ; and no 
disrepute was attached to her in conse- 
quence of this pnxreeding. That many 
of the natives themselves viewed tliis prac- 
tice with disgust, was manifest from a 
petition which had been some years since 
presented to the then Governor-general. 
They there said, 

** Your petitloTiera are fully aware that persons 
about to be sacriflrod were frequently bound down 
with ropes; and that some, after flying from the 
pile, were forcibly brought back by their rela- 
tions: all which, your ^letitioners declare are 
murders, being entirely contrary to the doctrine 
of the Shasters; and your petltiuncra look forward 
with a lively hope, to such further measures for 
the prevention of such a system, as they have 
reason to exiioct from the known wisdom. Arm- 
nesa, and humanity whii,h have ever distuiguished 
your lordship's government.'* 

It need not bo a matter of great surprise 
that the enlightened natives hu<l gone to so 
great a len^h, when tliey all must be 
aware that the Romans, heathens and 
idolaters as they were, had abolished 
human sacrifices in Great Britain, two 
centuries before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into this country. They had sucli 
a mortal aversion to the Druids and their 
barbarous rites, that, contrary to tlie policy 
which they usually observed in their con- 
quests, they put down tlidr religion by 
tiie strong hand of power. They would 
not suffer human sacrifices to be conti- 
nued. Those sacrifices existed in our own 
oountiy, until the time of Paulinus Sueto- 
nius, who overthrew the superstitious doc- 
trines of the Druids, long anterior to the 
introduction of Christianity. If the mere 
heathen, acting from natural impulse, 
listening simply to the 
** Homo sum :-dnimamun nil 4 me alknum puto,** 
put an end to this detestable system, could 
they, as Englishmen and as Christians, 
having brighter views and purer feelings, 
refuse their assratance in removing this 
most cruel and destructive superstition ?-— 
(Hear/) He had a right to advert to 
other sacrifices, besides the immolation of 
Hindoo widows; to the destruction of 
children, wlio at certain periods were left 
by their unnatural parents to perish in the 
walera; to drown or to become the prey 
of lAorks, and to the putting to death of 
sick men on the banks of the Ganges. A 
captain in the Company’s service stated, 
thM he bad seen from his windows, on one 
occastofi, twenty -one persons thus des- 
troyed in the C^ges> and eleven on ano- 


Ihev. One of'ilioea*1iidlvSdiudls endih^ 
vonred to escape to < 'die police atation, but 
woe immediately piirsu^ by ibe> 'Bralib 
mins. Gracioiia Heaven ! was there no 
one to protect those unfortunate persons ? 
Was there no arm to rescue those victfinn 
fi'om such a horrible' fkte ? Again, was 
it not properthat he should allude to the 
l>rBCtice of burying widows alive ? There 
were not a few casea. mentioned in these 
papers where tlie widpw was buried alive, 
holding in her arms the putrid body of her 
deceas^ husband. But all these hofTors 
sunk into insignificance before the curse 
of Juggernaut; the characteristics pf 
which, to use the words of an eye-witness, 
were ** obscenity and bloofl.'* Of the first 
|ioint he should say nothing more, be- 
cause the details were improper for the 
public ear, and diri not bear u|>dn his 
argument, which i elated to the sliedding 
of human bipod, 'lo that subject tlie 
extracts which he was kliout to read 
directly referrccl. The ceremonies attend- 
ing tins branch of lliiulop superstition 
were tlius described : — > 

Jmte 18 , 1806 . 

** The throne of the idol was placed in a stupen- 
dous car or tower, about sixty feet*ln height, reHi- 
ing on wheels, which IndentM the ground d^ly, 
as they turned slowly under the ponderous ma- 
chme. Attached to it were six caoles ofthesiy^: 
and length of a shlp's-cable, by which the people 
drew it along. Thousands or men, women iuai| 
children pullm by each cable ; infants were niac(e 
to exert tneir strength in this office ; for It Is ac- 
counted a merit of righteousness to move the God. 
Upon the tower were the priests and satellites of 
the Idol, surrounding his throne. There were 
nlN>ut one hundred and twenty persons on the cat 
ollagothcr. The idol is a Iriqck of wood, having a 
frightful visage, i>ainted block, with a distenoM 
mouth of a bloody colour. His arms are of gold, 
and he is dresseil m gorgeous apparel. The ether 
two idols are of a white and yellow colour. Five 
elephants preceded the three towers, bearing tower- 
ing flags, oressed In tTiinson caparisons, and hav- 
ing bells annexed to them.” 

Capt. Maxfield rose to order. He 
begged to ask, whether the matter which 
the hon. proprietor was now stating had 
any reference to the burning of Hindoo ll 
widows 

Mr. Pftynder saidf if the gallant officer 
would re^ the motion which was now 
before the court, be would find that it 
referred ** to all rites or ceremoniea in* 
volving the destruction of life in India,?' 
and not to the burning of widows alone. 
[The bon. proprietor then proceeded to 
read the details relative .to the sacrifices at 
Juggernaut.] 

" After the tower had proceeded some wiyr, a 
pilgrim announced that he was ready to oITot nim- 
selF a sacriflee to the IdoL He laid himself down 
on the road befbre the tower, as It wss moving 
olo^, lying on his face, witli his arms Stretchad 
forwards. The multitude pressed round him, 
leaving the space clear, and he was Immediately 
crushed to death by the wheels of the tnwen A 
shout of Joy wss raise<l to the fiod. He is said to 
smile when a libation of the blood Is made. The 
people threw cowries, ossmaU mooM, on the body 
of the victim, in afi^batlon of the deed. He 
was left to vlewa consldemble time, and was then 
carried w the HUinIa to the Golgottul, wham 1 
have Just DOSnYletJiig his rttnalns.” 

. ** Jfoia Shb ftBQlIk 

** The hortm sotemiiltfcB still continue. Yas- 
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terday# a taomon devoted henelf to the idol. She 
laid hencdf down on tho roful. In an oliilque direc- 
tion; to that the wheel did not kill her InnunU- 
iMonily, aah generally the taac. but sheilied in 
a few noun. Thh rnmnmg. m 1 nuantid the place 
of tkullti nothing remained uf her but her lionea.” 

“ Ji/wr 21. im. 

•* The WolatrouB protcwiions continue fur some 
days longer ; but my spirits are so exhausted by 
itic cofutatit % lew of theRC ciioriTilties. lh.it 1 must 
hastehaway. 1 la held another ilislressmg scene 
this morning - a poor woman lying de.ui, or nearly 
dead, and her tworhildren by her. looking at the 
tlogsaml \ulturo^ whleh were near. The pwiple 
passed by without iiotujiig tiie rhildrcti. 1 asked 
them where wns their home ? 'I'h«*y said, * they 
had no liome but where their niotlier was O, 
there Is no pity nt Juggernaut— no mercy . no teii- 
dcrticss of heart in Molochs." 

*' Jufftrf! nnut'ti Tomplfit neatr Isherut 
ith tfif <irtni(f/it -Wa// lilo?. 

•* Th« Tower here is drawn along like that at 
.Tuggernaiit, by labli-s. The number of worshipiierR 
at tills festival Ih c<miput(.sl to iM'atKiiit a liuiidrcd 
thouMind. Thr-Towir is lovered with iftdereiit 
einblewh, whlih .iro frchlily painted for the oci.i' 
slot!, an<l were the olyer th of senHUiil ga/ehy Imrh 
sext's. One of the vit tuns of this year w.ib a well- 
tniide young man, ot healthy apju.iramc and 
comely aspin l He had a garland ot /lowers round 
bis neik, and hlH longhUuk hairw.is diMhe%elleil. 
Ilediinitsl fora while In fore the idol, singing iii 
»n xinttn, and then ni*>hlng HuiliU*nly 

to the whit Is, he slud Iwh blood under the tower 
oi obai enlry." 

“ About (Ilf >tnr 17fK), no fewer (h.in 
twenty -fi^ht lIiiutooH were crnsluil to 
tleath at this very pUicc (Ishcra), under the 
wiieelsof Ju^gfiiiaiit. 'ilie fact ut Uieir 
deaths was notorious, niirl was reconietl in 
.the Calcidta riew^)m|}ers of (lie pcTiod, Otic 
estimate I have seen, vvliicli was sujiplied 
me by n M.P., ui liie tux upon the uoi> 
tihippers ol tliih hlooriy and obscene uiol 
for the yiiu males it amount lo 

jifU(),(KH), (or t.M(M tX) rupees), which, 
thoti;]:h oppresH've iii the hig[h(!it dtjiree, 
and alU‘i‘titi^ iii one iestiv.il at least ‘J()U,0()0 
|UTsoii>», excites lu) iniifii.ui among the 
Jlindoos, uliosiiiiply inhr that tlie liiitish 
are conv titled ul'tlie divinity of Ju^g^ei nnnt. 
'Jlie reiii'y aiipucseerie of the people iii 
tins taX'ition oi (heir religion, is no mean 
proof that its hluiuUheii nii^dit be slopped. 
Jt fill iher appears, irom ilocunieiits Ik fore 
l\iiiraiiieiit, tlint the Iiuii.iii govcriiiiieiit 
were nut afraid, on mw occasion, to seire 
the car of Jti{;gerii.mt, and the idol itself, 
for the payment of a deficient tribute, 
from w'hicti, however, no ill consecjuences 
ensued ; and shall we Ih* more tender of 
our tottering revenue than oi the lives of 
ogir perishmjr pnpnhiiion ? A pecuniary 
tdJ^s also levied jgpon the pilgrims resort- 
iiijf to bathe in the sacred waters of Alla> 
haba<l* This is an equal interference of 
political power with a religiujs rite, but 
the (piiet acqnicsccRce in its imposition 
affords no insufiicient answer to those who 
contend that religious prejudice is to he 
untouched." Out of the tax levied, the go- 
vernment deirayed the expense incurred by 
tlic attendants of tlae idol. In 1616 that 
• expense amounted to 69,000 rupees, or 
^nearly £a, 700. 'I'lie third Item of the ac- 
count W‘as under the head of wogee to the 
stTvuiils of (he temple a part of which 


consisted of payments to the prostitutes 
who were kept in the interior of the tem- 
ple. Under the administration of the 
Marquess Wellesley, it was proposed to 
levy a tax on those who attended this abo- 
minable worship at Orissa, where the 
temple of Juggernaut was situated ; hut 
tint nobleman disapproved ufit, and left 
it to his coliciigues to make this practice 
a source of levenue. 'Die other meinbeTS 
of the government considered it to be a 
legitimate source of revenue, because it 
hud long beeii thought fan to take money 
from the devotees at other temples It 
Wets nffhiting to think that such a practice 
should, as It were, be thus s.mctione<l and 
encouraged by the government. Ko so- 
phittiy could justify stich a proceeding. 
A practice so itefarious ought not to hai'C 
been trade a source of profit Well had 
It been said, that “ whatever is morally 
w tong, cannot he ])olitica}ly right and 
It hud been most pistly observed by un 
eminent author (Mr Buike), that “ what- 
ever disunited man liom (nid, had un in- 
variable tendency to scp.uato man from 
man." — (Jf.ut /) It would no doubt 
he a%-keiU‘d, beloie this argument was con- 
cluded, that the mutiny at Villorc pre- 
sented insiiperalile olistacles to oui iiiter- 
fercnie. lint really (hat case hail nothing 
to do with the proportion which he was 
Mipporiing, They h.id the highest AUtho- 
iity, tiiat of (lie goveiiioi of M'idras liim- 
self, and of ihe executive boily in tlieir 
dcsp.iuh of the of 3f.t) 1807, to the 
govennnent ahro.ul, as lo tiie caiiac of that 
UistiiibAiice. It iippeared that the dis- 
content of the sepoys was occasioned by 
un aiteiation in their dress, and that the 
capi.ve sons of the lute Tippoo Siillaii 
lock (hat occasion to mitigate the parties 
tlnis dissat stieil, to ribelliui). Now, if 
tliis circiiinst.'ince were quoted as a pioof 
that it would ho dangerous for the British 
govirnment to interfere in putting an end 
to haibatousand bloody rites, he would ask, 
how did that case apply to the subject ? If 
they interfeied ofTensively with the dress of 
men who had arms in their hands, they 
mi gilt ceitainly expect that some resent- 
ii.ent would be shewn. But was a pro- 
ceeding of that kind, where a ^umlier of 
men hud been rashly insulted, nPbe placed 
on the same footing with an effort, having 
no other object but that of preserving tbc 
lives of Idindoo widows, and thus se- 
curing materaiil protection to their or- 
phans ? If the cases could not be proved 
to be analogous, he hoped no reference 
would be made to the mutiny at Veliorc. 
It was with deep regret he stated, that 
Lord Amherst and his council, in their 
letter of the 3d of December 1 324 , dis- 
couraged our active interference in putting 
an end to this system. AccorcUng to the 
statements contained in that latter, hia 
Lordship seemed to apprehend thal^ by 

some 
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some possibUHy or anothert the inter- 
ference M'bidi n'as now propoMd would 
be sttended with danger^ and therefore he 
condemns such an interference as nicon- 
venient, unwise^ and injudicious. (Hear /) 
He (Mr. Poj'nder) did not shrink from 
stating this ; on the contrary, be placed it 
in the front of those authorities which 
were. adverse to hia view of the subject, 
because lie did not think it difficult to de- 
monstrate the fallacy of the opinion. Tt 
bad been snid, that the point which ap- 
peared to be of more importance and de- 
licacy than uny other, namely, the pio- 
bable effect of our interference on the na- 
tive army, had not been touebed on in any 
of the opinions given b> the government 
abroad. It was very true tliat the judges, 
magistrates residents, lol lectors, and nil 
the various persons whom be bud r|iioted, 
never did touch on such an fliguiiicnt as 
the likelihood of any measuie of fireven- 
tion creating dis'iffcction in the native 
anny ; and they had abstained from doing 
so, merely because such an idc«i never 
entered their minds Living ns the) ditl, 
ill the countiy, and having every oppor- 
tunity for observing the conduct of the 
arniv, it was ulioily impossible th it they 
could anticipate ilangcr. [Iils did not 
tlierelorc allude, ns a matttTof argument, 
to that which they had nevoi suspetted ; 
which no man amongst them had con- 
ceived to be possible, much less probable. 
Neither the Goveinois-general, nor the 
Courts of Nuamiit Adavvlut, who had 
examined tlie question in ail its hearing-s— . 
who had expressed their opinion tint a 
time must oitiir for putting an end to this 
practice, thoiigli they did nut st.ite when 
-«liad ever even hinted at any danger of 
this nature; they never ieared such an 
event. They did not beiieve it possible 
that, fur tile sake of prohibiting a law, 
the object of which was to prevent their 
mothers and sisters from burning them- 
selves, that a great and gallant army (he 
only spoke of them with the respect they 
merited) could be moved by any sucli mu- 
tinous feeling, equally unworthy of them 
os soldiers and as men If a contiary 
view of die gnsc operated on I.oid Am- 
herst, and formed the groundwork of 
tlie lette^ which be sent home in 1824, 
the^, acmig on such apprehensions, the 
custom must be allowed to go on fot all 
time— an abolition of the practice could 
never be effected. But he (Mr. Poyiider) 
entertained no such sentmient of appre- 
hension. ** Tlie time had been," said Mr. 
Burke, ** when 10,0U0 swords would have 
leaped from their scabbards to avenge a 
threatening look directed ogainst a royal 
female ;** and he would ask, were they to 
suppose tliat their whole anj}y would be 
wM^and wicked enou^ simultaneously 
to unihanth their swords for the very op- 
posite purpose ? Would that army array 


itedf against tbe British power, bccauso 
tliat power humanely attempted to prevent 
mothers and siste a (persons united to this 
very soldiery by tlie ties of blood) from 
sacrificing themselves on the funeral pile ? 
(Hear!) lie was now coming nearer 
home, and he wished to fix the attention 
of the court to a very important fact. It 
was, he believed, no secri't to the public, 
that the directors themselves were divided 
in opinion on the question of abolisiiing 
human Sucrifices in India. He had first 
liccome acquiiintcil with the fact, from the 
conduct onb or two protesting indi* 
vidiiaL on this subject. Mr. Hudlc- 
stonc one of those gentlemen, bad de- 
voted iniicli time and Juhour to this sub- 
ject ; and his opinion was set fonli in a 
^luminous statciiicnt A(idrcsse<l to the 
Xourt'uf Directois. and which, he sup- 
posed, would he laid before the pro- 
prietors if called for. He was anxious 
to piocnre n sin In nf tliiit paper, and he 
had app]i(‘d foi it .it a former court. lie 
utul^siood that, as it was not a document 
belonging to the Secret Dep'irtment, and 
as nuuh had In cii alreiidv pi listed uii this 
subject for the House o( Coriinions, that 
this fiiithor iiifoiinatioii would not he re- 
fused to the pi ojincturs Bat, on apply- 

ing to the Court of Diipctors, not toi any 
lopy of this docunuMit but mcielv for a 
perusal of it, he was tolil timt it would he 
contrary to the rslahlished rules of the 
Company to pei init him to have a sight of 
It ; hut it was added, that the document 
iiught ho moved for in an\ general court. 
He therefore w'ntched wilfi some anxiety 
and impatience for the next general court, 
wliiih look jilacc preciselv one week be- 
fore the day for which his motion was 
iixcd. He then took the liberty of moving 
for that paper ; and the reply to his pro- 
position w'ns, that he could then only give 
notice of motion for the proiiuctiori of tlic 
paper, which should he disi ussed at the 
ensuing court. He <>tated that, if sudi 
were the ca«e, it would he impossible for 
him to derive from Uiat document the in- 
formation he required, as his inodon stood 
for discussion on the next Wednesday. 
He mentioned this to the lion. Chairman, 
who received the iiitiination with courtesy, 
and said that the paper shuiilil be laid on 
the table, which was sufficient for bis (Mr. 
Poynder‘«) purpose. ,^,Brjt it was a»ded 
by another lion. Director, that though it 
might be laid oil the table on the day of 
discussion, it would still remain for tlie 
court to decide whether it sliouid be read 
-or not. Tliis, ot course, precluded all 
hope ; and be abandoned, in despair, any 
chance of procuring a perusal of tlie paper. 
On arriving in the court Uxday, one of 
their officers informed him that the paper 
in qoeitioD was pi^j^iaring for Parliament, 
and he suggested the propriety and ||- 
"pedfeneyof wokiiig until the docnniSit 
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5<^as.laid on Uie table of the House of Who, be demanded, would step intode- 
Common. Hci did not mean to com- prive the Court of Pmprietors«»to de- 
pUdn ; but he re|p^Ued that, in a case of prive this great Companj-— of the grace of 
great importance like the present, when a performing so humane and honourable an 
pniviow intention of asking for informa- act— of the grace of extending mercy to 
tion was known, such information should, thousands of females, who must otlicrwise 


in effect, have been refused. He want^ 
no favour— ho soi:^ght none. He cared not 
whether A. B. or C. D. made the applica- 
tion, but he did think it was desirable 
tliat the court should not be so hampered, 
so tied up hand aifd foot, by cCftain ce- 
remonies and forms, as to be precluded 
from any important information| on a very 
serious and interesting subject. He bad 
looked into the f)y-1aws, and be saw no- 
tiiing tlierc in support of such a practice ; 
but ha supposed that the lion director, 
who was extremely expert, would he borne 
out by the usage of the court. They had 
all heard of the summum jus being not 
unfrequently ilie summa irjurta ; or, us 
Pope had it : 

** A right, too rigid, sometimes proves a wrong i** 

and he did think that such w'as the fact in 
his case. As he could not olitain this do- 
cument, gentlemen would sec that he was 
entirely precluded from saying any thing 
decisive respecting it. All he could state 
was, that in the month of June 1823, 
they had, under the hands of seventeen 
directors, written out to India on the sub- 
ject of suttees, a direction to the Go- 
veinor-general in Council to interfere 
as little as possible ** witli this practice, for 
reasons which were detailed in the letter. 
But, in addition to that letter of 1823, 
they had, it appeared, the declaration of 
two directors, w ho stated their belief (not 
in any equivocal or doubtful manner) that 
this foul practice might, and ought to lie, 
pot down and suppressed. At any rate, 
this served to shew (and he therefore in- 
troduced it in his argument) that the di- 
rectors themselves were divided on this 
question. If might be asked of him, 
why the suppression of this practice liad 
not been moved for in Parliament on the 
production of the papers for w'hich the 
legislature^ had called.** Now he <lid not 
know that he W'as particularly bound to 
answer that question; but if it meant 
that the Parliament of thia country was 
ailmt because the question was of such 
exlfeme difficulty jnd delicacy ; if it were 
argued, tliat ther^ru the Company could 
not move in thq liusiness, if this, were to 
be asserted, then he must say, he thought 
it was a conclusion tliat no gentleman was 
justitied in coming to ; because, in liis 
view of the case, they were tliemselves the 
best correctors of die evils connected widi 
their own empire ; jmd if tin's flagrant evil 
were not put down ^ measures devised 
here, il would never abolished at all. 
But there were other and better reasons 
for the non-interiereace of FOrtiameut. 


perish? Wlio, if the Company had acted 
wrong in sanctioning such a system, would 
deprive dicm of the grace of ultimately 
doing that which was right ? An acknow^ 
ledgment of error was ever considered the 
proof of a magnanimous spirit, in the 
transactions of human life ; and w'as that 
Company so great, and mighty, and dis- 
tinguished, that it could not lie governed 
by the common rule^that it could not 
acknowledge and reform its error w'ithoiit 
disgrace or shame ? He should submit, 
with all that deference which he w'as 
bound to pay to the legislative and ju- 
dicial powers of Parliament (loving, and 
lionounng, and respecting them, which, 
as an Knglislimnn, lie did), that they w'ere 
not so competent to deal with this question 
as that court w'as ; and it was, he thought, 
only as that court performed its duty 
iKildiy and manfully, that the Legislature 
would feel inclined to come in, and aid 
their efforts with its strong and overruling 
arm. (Hear /) It might perhaps be said, 
that the time for acting was not yet com- 
pleted ; he, however, contended that the 
contrary was the fact: the time had ar- 
rived, and tlieir duty was clear and im- 
perative. They had it solemnly recorded 
liy the highest authority, that the abolition 
was perfectly ])racticable, but that autho- 
rity did not think it would be prudent to 
make the experiment while hostilities were 
raging — while the din of war was sound- 
ing in their cars. Tlio time had not then 
come ; but his argument was, that the 
time liad now come ; and they ought not 
therefore to lose a moment. He would 
now suppose the worst jn-obable, and the 
Ira^t possiblt'f result that could follow our 
interference. He w'ould suppose tliat, for 
some time after a prohibition of this prac- 
tice, suicide would be privately committed. 
Was that any reason why we should cease 
to call for an abolition of the existing 
system? Was it not their ^uty to dis- 
charge themselves from the most distant 
participation in this crime ? ^'as it not 
proper that they thould escape Wbrn even 
the shadow of delinquency— that tliey 
should no longer be looked on as yior- 
cnriiinu— that they should prevent, 
instead of sai^tioning, scenes at which 
human nature revolt^ ? (Hear /) Let 
gentlemen bear in mind the legal inaxiin, 
•* Qui non prohbHy jrrohibere possU^juotU** 
This was a maxim of the common law of 
England, which had keen justly described 
as the perrection<tof sense and reason. It 
was said that the authorities in India were 
the most competent to foitn an opinion on 
this subject, and that they had never in- 
terfered. 





t^er|tT(M]« Now it appeaivd those in- 
estimably nepers, tltiit,.from ihe begiuning 
of OUT Indian empire, the governmeut 
abroad had done nothing; and therefore 
he would not leave the business in the 
hands of tliosc wdio had shewn so much 
indliFercnce/ The prohibitory regulations 
wore not only nothing, but wo(se than 
nothing ; for tliey^ operated to induce a 
belief on the part of the natives tliat we 
viewed the practice in a favourable light, 
and they had the eflect of lenovatiiig the 
system, rather tlian <»♦' checking and put- 
ting It down. Lord Aniliersf, ii]^hls des- 
]mtch, did not Uirow' out the least hope or 
expectation that the practice would Ik: 
al)uli<>hod even at the mo-st distant peiiod. 
ft was further said, that “ we ought 
wait for the growth of Christianity in 
India, as the surest means of opening the 
eyes of the people to the frightful nature 
of this practice.** He would allow thw 
argument its full weight, although he 
thought it came with rather an ill gi ace 
from those wdio lUiinifestcd the, greatest 
alarm at every step that was taken for the 
conversion of the natives. It had been 
his particular wish, in discussing tins 
question, to avoid the iiitioductiori of any 
argument founded on the dotliines of 
Christianity. Did he omit that topic be- 
cause lie was insensible of tlie value of 
religion ? Certainly not, It was leligiun 
that hud uffordod him, and w ould continue 
to afford him, while he was spared, the 
most cheering consolation ; it was to re- 
ligion idunc that he could look ioK^ sup- 
port in the agonies of expiring nature , 
it w'AS that divine piincipic on which he 
rested all InS vvell-gtoundcd hopes of 
elernit}. Did he therefore renounce this 
line of urgLiniciit, because he thought it 
weak or uniiiiportant? Ily no means. 
Hut he had chosen to argue this case on 
low'er grouinis. He wished to shew' that 
the practice w as contrary to law, contiary 
to nature, contrary to the principles of 
every government ; and that it Ciiiis- 
tiaiiity never had existed, such a practice 
ought not to be * uflered. lie had quoted 
the Marquess >\'ellesley and other uuthu- 
rities, to prove that to put an end to it 
was practicab’ft and justiiiublc. He ad. 
mitted tbi^by the nieiv light of iiatuie, 
the peopli^ would probably never be 
brought to see the magnitude of this evil ; 
tbcrefbrc he would contend that the go- 
vernment wiiich presided over them v|^s 
bound to lay it open to Urn natives, and 
to prefvent its continuance, if they waited 
for that period when a general conversion 
of the natives should be effected, before 
they took any step in this business, then 
he believed the most sanguine calculator 
must admit that they wopld have to vvait 
for a very long time. Now ought tliey to 
suffer such a state of flings to continue, 
until some indefinite period or other of time 
Amdc Journ. Vol. XXIII. No. 137. 


hadarrivcd,wheatheiiAtivcsi tboBrahinitta, 
tlie Htiiduos, and all oUiyr classes, bad 
adopted the doctrines of Cliristianby ? 
He tlioiight not ; and he boppd and Ik;- 
lievcd that the court would lay the saoie 
thing. On fois point, a single extract re- 
mained. It was tlie opinion of one of 
tiieir autliorities abroad,^ who said, the 
ceremony of suttee was essential to the 
subsistence of the Brahmins, who derived 
considerable large sums from tl>e practice, 
and whil' vltould not git^e up their gains ;** 
and he concKirled hy stating as his opi- 
nion, ** that i^c‘an only be put nn end to 
by the extinction of the Brahiniuical 
creed ; and he did not expect any abate- 
ment of tlie practice, except uiidt*r the 
dispensations of Chriatinnity.'* Ha how- 
ever thought that the Company ought to 
interfere promptly, instead of suffering 
the practice to continue for centuries 
longer. IJe ineuiU to have troubled the 
couit witli some fiiilicr detailed states 
inenls. draw n from liigli authorities (and 
he had not far to look for abundance of 
such authoiities) ; but he felt the indul- 
gence of the court to have been so great, 
that be was unwilling to tiespass farther 
on the time of the proprietois. He begged 
however to quote the opinion of that bo-> 
nouiuhie nnin, the lute Mr. C. Grant, 
whose name could never be mentioned in 
that court without exciting feelings of re- 
spect and esteem. Thai gentleman, in bis 
valuable publication (whiili he Mr. Poyn- 
der since) ely wished was printed and in 
the hands of every director and proprietor, 
ns it had, in 1797, been ordered to bo 
])ilnlcd fur the use of Puiliamenl), asked, 
“ Are we pledged to support, for all ge- 
iieiatjons, by the power of our govern, 
iiieiit and our aiiiiy, that system of misery 
vvhuh ignorance has inflKted on a great 
poitiouofthe human race Is that the 
pait wliitli an enlightened goveinmerit 
shuiihl take wirh respect to its own sub- 
jects^ Tt would be ridiculous to think 
that Great Biitain was directly or im- 
pliedly bound to sustain a practice whUJi 
was at variance wiili reason, morality, and 
leligiun. We shudder ut the idea of hu- 
man Victims having been formerly offered 
up in Mexico ; but fur sixty years we iutvu 
sullcred a mure cruel practice to prevail in 
our Indian doininiuns. In Hindostan, 
mothers were taken from children ,^o 
had just lust their fatlic^ and weie baAa- 
rously consigned to the dames.** 

■* Murder most foul, as in tlicbest It Is, 

But this most foul, strange, and unnatural I" 

He had now', ’^as n proprietor, humbly en*' 
deavoured to disoliarge bis duty to the 
court and to the CunqKiny at large; and 
he called on the propiietors fearlessly to 
discharge theirs. He billed on them to 
exercise tlieir own fifiilicst and ^nourable 
judgment on tills occasion, and not to sufi^ 
render that judgment at the hbriDe of some 
4 Y' imagimury 
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imaginary evil ; be conjured them not to 
suffer themselves to l)e alarmed by the 
fear of contingent circumstances. Let 
them not suppose, that by stepping in be- 
taiibeD the living and the dead, tliey would 
excite the passions, eitlier of the military 
or of the natives in general. He would 
here beg leave to read an extract from a 
periodical work, etitited Tfie Frientl of ln^ 
dWf which was appended to Mr. Haring* 
ton’s minute on this subject. Mr. Ha- 
rington spoke of it as ** a well-written pa- 
per * on female immolation,* which the 
late Sir lienry Blobsett, as well as myself, 
read on our voyage to India ; and which 
appeared to both as a powerful and con- 
vincing statement of the real facts and 
circumstances of the case.** The author of 
that article concluded his observations in 
these terms . 

** Let us then freely look at the pmrticnbihty of 
its Abolition, Aittl number both its friends ana ita 
filed. Wc may calculate on the dupiKirt of all the 
humane, the wise, and the good, throuj^hout In- 
ilia; wc may ilepend on that great ma)oriLy of the 
people who h.ive prevented every village in India 
from being lighted up monthly With these infernal 
fires. Those who used ail tlieir povier and mtiu- 
once to liberate their country from tlic stigma of 
this guilt, by preventing their own mothers and 
bldierH from ascending the funenil idle, will im- 
doubtedly support us in disroinitennuiing the prac- 
tice clftewhcre. We shall enlist <iii our side all 
those lender fivlhigs which, though now dormant, 
will then be aumsctl Into new life and vigour; but, 
alKive all, we shall surround ourselves with the 
protection of that Minlghty Power, whose com- 
mand is, * Thou shalt do no murder who defends 
the weak and sut cours the injured ; who, when the 
cries o( oppressed luilla htul pierced his throne, 
selected us, of all other nations, to break its chums, 
and restore it to happiness. With i.li these advan- 
f4tgOi> in our favour, we may surely dc'spisc the 
wallings of iliosc who, despicable hi iiuinlicrs, have 
rendcretl thciiiselveh still more despuable by their 
iiihiiinnnity ; to whom the shriek.) of a mother ora 
sister, writhing in the names, arc os the sweetest 
music ; who h.tve parted with all that distinguishes 
men from demons, and retain nothing of our na- 
ture but its outward form." 

(IliarJ) It was impossible for biin to 
know ill wbnt matiiitr the Court of Direc- 
tors might think fit to treat this motion ; 
but he hoped for their ow ii sakes, ns men, 
that they would not oppose it. He said 
this as their sinccic friend, tor he had never 
becti otherwise ; and he could openly and 
honourably chuUenge them, individually 
or coliecthely, to point out with their fin- 
ger any instance, during a connexion of 
thirty years with the Company, in winch 
his conduct had been diilereiit from that of 
a disinterested friend. (Ifear /) He did 
ndtcall on the Cqurt of Directors to pre- 
cipitate measures. It would he at once 
seen, from the temperate resolution which 
he was about to propose, *^bat he enter- 
tained a didbrent feeling. What were the 
terms of his resolution ? They were, 
** TJiat this court, taking into consideration 
tlic continuance of human sacrifices in In- 
dia, is of opinion, tiiat in tlie case of all 
rites or ceremonies involving the destruc- 
tion of lUe, it is the duty of a paternal 
^vemment to interpose for their preven- 
tion; «iid tlicrufore recommends to the 


Hon. Court of Directors to trananit such 
Instructions to India as that court may 
deem most expedient for aecomplnhing 
this object, consistent with all practicable 
attention to the feelings of the natives.’* 
Kow, he would ask, was there any thing in 
this motion at all precipitous ? Was there 
any thing in it that did not leave it to the 
Court of Directors to pursue their mea- 
sures in their own way and at their own 
time? And though he had not used the 
word gradml, for fear of mistake, it must 
be conceded to him, that there was nothing 
in the resolution that militated against the 
adoption of the most gradual abolition. 
He asked for the interference of the Court 
of Directors to put an end to this practice ; 
but he did not prescribe the mode in which 
that object should be c^i^ectcd. He founded 
ills application for the putting down this 
barbarous system, on tlie declarations 
made hy their own constituted authorities ; 
liy tlic judges magistrates, and residents, 
w ho h.id ivi itten home on this subject. Tlie 
sLiteiiicnt which he had made, was not his 
act, but tbeirs. If men, living amongst 
those people, said, ** You can, if you 
please, get rid of this system of burning 
w’ldow's without incurring any danger,” 
they, and not he, were accountable for the 
coi redness of the statement ; he only sub- 
mitted their simple testimony to the court. 
But thoiij^h he gave that strong, and, he 
would s.iy, decisive testimony, yet he bad 
shaped his motion in the most temperate 
manner. lie left it to the Court of Di- 
rectors to effect this great object in their 
ow'n way, and to enjoy all tlic credit that 
would be attached to the act. It might be 
said, that that part of his resolution in 
which it was stated, that ” it is the duty of 
a paternal government to interpose for the 
prevention of the sacrifice of human lifh,'* 
was a mere truism ; he knew it was a tru- 
ism, but be should like to know in what 
part of the proceedings of their government 
that truism was recognized? Was it in 
the Directors* letters, or in the conduct of 
the government abroad ? He should now 
conclude. Tliousands in this country 
awaited the decision of this day with an 
intense anxiety, equalled 'Only by that 
which prevailed throughotdf India, bleed- 
ing, as she did, at every pore; he there- 
fore called on them to suffer So idle ap- 
prehensions to step in between them and 
the aliolition of tins cruel practice. He 
would, in the emphatic words of the jpoet> 

w 

•• Be justand fear not ; 

Let nil the ends thou alm’si at Ulfthy €OUiitry*ii, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s.*' 

The hon. proprietor then moved his re- 
solution. 

Sip C. Forheu in rising to second this 
motion, be^ed leave to oflf^ the hott. 
proprietor his sincere thanks for the vciy 
able, and, in his mind^ unanswersblo imm- 
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oer in which he had brou^ the subject 
before the court. It would, be was .sure, 
be wasting tlie time of the court if he 
attempted to add more than a very few 
words to what the hon. proprietor bad so 
fully introduced to their attention ; aud lie 
should not solicit their indulgence at all, 
if he did not entertain some opinions that 
did not entirely accord with tliose of the 
hon. proprietor. He confessed tliat if he 
had any fault to find with the hon. pro> 
prietor's speech, it related only to one or 
two points, with respect to which the seal 
of the bon. proprietor seemed to carry him 
a little farther tlian was aliogetlier pru- 
dent on this occasion. He could wish, 
in fact, that the subject to which lie cliicfiy 
alluded could be kept entirely out of 
view. This was not a question of reli- 
gion or of policy, but purely a question 
of humanity. The question uas, what 
they owed to the natives cf India, as 
sovereigns — and how far tiicy had dis- 
charged their duty to tliat great population, 
llis opinion was, that they ought to hold 
mo&t.sacred all the religious rites, anrl even 
prejudices of the natives, but he did not 
consider this was one of tiioni. Indeed, 
they had tlic fullest evidence to tlie con- 
trary. That was to say, that the evidence 
given for and against the propriety of in- 
terfering with this question, greatly pre- 
ponderated in favour of the interference of 
government to put down those human sa- 
crifices ; and that this might be done with 
perfect safety to India, lie could, con- 
scientiously speaking, not entertain the 
smallest doiilit. In lii$ opinion, it was 
hardly possible for any propi ietor who liad 
listened as he had done to the speech of 
the hon. mover, from beginning to end, to 
refrain from coming to that conclusion, 
the bon. gentleman had adduced the 
authority of so many able and good men 
in support of his argument. It was his 
good fortune, while he was in Indio, never 
to witness any human sacrifice, in any way 
whatever. During the time he lived at 
Bombay be never heard of one of them; 
and yet, of a population of 200, OCX) souls, 
three-fourths were Hindoos, and u large 
proportion of^em were of a high class ; 
still be never beard of one solitary instance 
of k Hin4|» widow making application to 
Mvernment for liberty to burn with her 
deceased husband. He believed it was 
necessary to obtain permission of the eo- 
vemment to burn; — and an applica^n 
was made to the thetf* Governor of 
Bombay for #at purpose. Now, though 
no man more religiously wished to respect 
the rites and ceremonies of the natives of 
Indio, yet be decidely refused permission 
for the suttee to be perfiirmed. {Hear I) 
Hfliat then was done ? Why they conveyed 
tba widow from the island of Bombay to 
the Mahntta shore, and there the sacrifice 
took i^ace. Now he was convinced that 


if the British government did all In thdr 
power to put down this practice, it would 
soon disappear. They could not view diis 
practice in any other light but as a horrible 
rite, that ought not to be tolerated ; and, in 
his opinion, it might be put down, and 
could be put down, withont delay and 
without danger. {Heart) He was sorry 
to hear, on a question of this kind, insinua- 
tions were thrown out, that if an attempt 
were inedc to remove this evil, it would be 
attended with danger from the army. He 
viewed such an insinuation as a libel on 
tiiat army. {Hear / ) He liad no doubt that 
the army of India would rather feel them- 
selves called on to support all just and law. 
fill commands, issued by the government 
for the purpose of putting down such abo- 
minable rites. lie would ask, did they ci'cr 
hear of one sacrifice in a British camp in 
India? {Hear!) Never; and he would 
contend, tii>it the suppression of tfiis prac- 
tice did not invoUc the feelings of the 
native army of India. With regard to the 
nianniT of preventing suttees, and the 
mode of punishing all those concerned io 
such {iracticcs— these points no doubt de- 
manded the most mature deliberation. But, 
if they once looked to the principle, the 
means would soon be found. Let them 
view the practice ns the) ought, and as it 
was viewed by all Englishmen and Chris- 
tians; let them view it as murder, and 
thoae who were aiding and abetting in its 
perpetration, as guilty of murder, llieii 
let the mode of punishment be considered. 
He did not wish to visit those who were 
concerned in this crime with tlie punish, 
ment of deatli ; there were otliei punish- 
ments, iiifiiiitely more severe and more 
cfifectual, by the Hindoo laws, than death. 
He might perhaps be asked, this day, 

“ Hoiv would you like to Ik? in India when 
the first Brahmin was punished for this 
offence ? His ffnswer was, that he should 
not have the smallest objection to be there; 
and he should rejoice at seeing such an 
event; because it would prove the deter- 
mination of government to put an end to 
this horrible system. Tliey every day heard 
of Brahmins brought to punishment for 
diilcreiit crimes. They were exiled, con- 
demned to imprisonment, pollute^ by 
being liroiight into contact with Hindoos 
of every cns/c, and put to work on ^e 
roads in irons. If, oiii their behalf, *^an 
appeal was mode to the army, they would 
lie at once told, You do not deserve to be 
ossisted^you may thank your own crimc?s 
for your punishment." Why should not 
their native army, who were just in other 
affairs, be just also with reference to this? 
For bis own part, he had not the least ap- 
prehension of their tried fidelity. It surely^ 
never could be the intention of this court, 
or of the British Legislature, to continue 
this practice. All who knew him must 
know, that be would be one of tfio last men 
4 Y 2 .in 
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in that court to support any thing that 
might be supposed to have a tendency to 
interfere with the teligion of the natives of 
India, oi to force on them any thing con- 
trary to that religion. {Hear/) He had 
but slightly mentioned the degree of ob. 
jeetion which might be advanced against 
punishing crimes of this kind with dcalli ; 
but he would here lake the liberty of 
stating to the court the opinion of a great 
man, Sir W. Jones, lately quoted by the 
hoii. propiietor, on this subject, to slicw 
that the Hindoo laws admitted of punish- 
ments, infinitely more, ainl more to he 
dreaded by a Jindiiiiin, than the shedding 
of his blood. It w'onld be wrong to punish 
this offence by a depusation of life— be- 
cause the prat lice was pel nutted, if not 
commanded, by the Hindoo religion. It 
had been allowed to giow' up utider the 
British government — ami it would not be 
riglit for this court <uid the Court of Direc. 
tors to cut it down too suddenly. He w.is 
fortunately enabled to state, in h:s own 
words, and iindci his own liand-wiiting, 
the opinion of Sir VV. Jones. In a letter, 
dated November 22, 1788, he thus expressed 
himself: — 

** My dear Sir : I return to Mr. H. the papers 
containing the rerordu, whah I ha\e rocul witli at- 
tention, and not without emotion 'riumgh I 
would not violate my rule, not to intertere w itli 
the religion!! prailkes of this muntry, vet simc 
you ask iny oiunion, <m a tiaitualar point, I must 
Bay, 1 flunk it nupolMu, nut pi'ili'ps iin uu. to 
shed tht l)l<K)d ol .1 Itraluuin, Iw tlip •.word ot jus- 
tice for any ernno wh,U'*>er. 1 kium that ihc* 
execution of Nimdcomar isMhonunllv UMuled lo 
this hour by the Hindoos of tins proi iiue Ml il>o 
seeU, fsneually those oi Menu and others, who 
iMdlave tne religion to lie inspired, i,n it down as a 
maxim, tli d a hr ihmiii’s IjIimhI shoi'id not bodn il. 
In initli, the Ornlnnnis are not atiau! of death; 
and the ]Minis1iitiontb for lun di r ou'aaud hy 
Menu, confisiation ot luopciiy, binMi.iunt, pub- 
lic disgiaus and lirandiiig on tlie torehcad with a 
hut Iron, arc more dreadtiii to thoui ih.ui iletap'ta- 
twn. The fear would be, tii.it, after suflninj^ my 
of these punishments, they would Kill Ih'uiselvts. 
nut. If inty ilul, our name would In* sued fiom 
the odium oi violaliiig laws which they liold 
Batred.” 

He thought this w.'is a very impoit.-int Ics- 
timony, as shewing that sanotis ditlVicnt 
degrees of punislnnent iniglit be employed 
without taking away life; such, foi instante, 
as confiscation of property, which would 
be felt most severely. Though he,a:oncur- 
red with the hon. pioprietor in thinking 
that all tlie details of' this question ought 
to be left to the mature consideration of 
the executive body ; still, iic must express 
his hope that, in adopting the very mode, 
rate motion which hud been brought for- 
ward, they w'ould not consider it as putting 
ihc subject to sleep. He should hope and 
believe, that the Court of Directors would 
feel themseives imperatively called on, if 
this^motion wcic carried, ns he thought it 
wowd, by a very large majority, to take 
prompt measures to carry into effect the ob- 
vious views of this court, in such a man- 
as would effect this desirable object. 
As the quesliou would soon be brouglit 


forward by his lion, friend (Mr. Button) 
in another place, he hoped it w'ould not 
be allowed to go to sleep for sixty years 
more, as had been stated by the hon. pro- 
prietor. 

Major Carnac. — ** Sir, I have listened 
with great attention to the speech of tlie 
hon. mover, and also to the observations 
of my hon. friend (Sir C. Forbes) who 
succeeded him in the debate ; and I feel 
it my duty to offer myself for a short 
time to the notice of the court. In doing 
so, T have, in the first place, to entreat 
)Our iiuhilgetice to an individual wdio has 
never before addressed a public assembly 
— and to reijiiest your forlieanuice low'ards 
any irrelevancy of inutt#r or want of me- 
lliod into which I may be betrayed in 
dell vemig my sentiments. {Hear!) No 
one, I will ventuieto atHrni, is more ready 
than I am to do justice to the zeal of the 
hull pioprieti'r who has brought this sul^- 
jeet befoic the court ; and, whatever may 
be the lesuit of his niotlqp; I conceive 
that a mnteiial benefit will he derived from 
the discussion, inasmuch as our govern- 
ment and servants in India will see that 
in this great and enlightened country an 
anxious attenfioii prevails to the continu- 
ance of a ]ir.ictice, xvhieh is as repulsive 
to humanity as it is in contravention of 
the Liws of God {Jlrnr /) But, w’hile 
I concur entiiely iii the end and object 
which the hon. piopiietor lias in view, I 
differ as decidedly from the menus w'hich 
he has recommended to he pursued. While 
I apphiud the construction ot part of his 
motion, I cannot agree with him in the 
reasonings by winch he has judged it pro- 
per losuppoit It. Feili.ips the court w'ill 
allow' me to refer to some notes which I 
hold in my hand, exhibiting iiiv view's on 
this most interesting tiihject. and 1 hope 
that on future occasions I shall he alile to 
acquit myself more satisfactorily.** The 
hon. director then proceeded as follow's 
fioin his notes . 

** It !>;, in my opinion, a material error in our 
•jstem or government in India, that with the 
most laijd.ablc intentions wc are too prone to inno- 
vation, misled by our habits of judging the people 
of that ( ountry by the scale of high civllisitlon to 
whuh we ourselves have advanced. Hence the 
erroneous belief that nothing Is wanting but tbe 
exertion of authority and power to effect that de- 
gree of moral improvement which, from the very 
essence of its nature, can only be the result of 
tunc, and the progressive operation of a discreet 
and Ixmeflcent government. We are too apt to 
overlook the state of comparative non-clvllizatl<m 
to which this now enlightened odUfetry was Its^ 
reduced, during that eventful period of its htitCHy 
when bigotry, suiHMVtition, and pr^udJoe, wore 
its sad and sole cltaracteristics, and to forget that 
our emancipation from these bonds of darkness 
was eflected, not by any sudden, or compulsive, 
or coercive reformation ; but by the gradual hand 
of time, the unshackled reflections of reason, and 
the salutary diffusion of those great prlndplea of 
tmthi which have at length placed us on the pin- 
nacle 
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Mcle of refinement u to moral feeling and intel- 
lectual eupenorlty. Nothing that I have met with 
in the history of mankind would lead me to think 
that sudden and violent revolutions of opinion* 
tending to the eradication even of evils, cau ever 
be productive of pennanent benefit. Experience, 
on the contrary, will prove, that compulsory in- 
terposition with national prejudices, however 
monstrous or abeurb, have but too often led to an 
extension of the evil whirii it proixised to anni- 
hilate. In legislating for the East, we should bear 
in mind, that the people with whom we are anx- 
ious to share our own happy exemption from the 
trammels of ignorance and prcjudiie ha\e, for 
unrecorded ages, been the s 1 a\cs of a custom 
which it is now proposed to snap asunder at one 
blow — a cu'itoni whkh, however abhorrent to out 
feelings, however justly revolting to our religion, 
is, 1 fear, too deeply interwoven with theirs to be 
rashly severed from the kindred branch with which 
it has been hitlicrto nurtured. The habits of na- 
tions, and those liabits, too, the uninlerrupted 
growth of centurus, and springing from sen- 
timents which, luiwevcr erroneoiis, can hardly be 
termeil vicious— c annni, and I may say ought not, 
to lie violently cradi<ate<l. The tecliiig which 
prompts ahuinon being to preier death to iufaiiiy, 
which urges the Kurojiean to sacrifice his lite in 
preference to hih honour, and bids the Hindoo 
throw herself on the hurning pile of her dead 
hiisliaiul, IS one vvhuh, Iiowever deplorable in its 
effects, is Still, from its origin, cntitkd to a lertam 
respect: It is a fct'hng which must Ik* i ointmted 
by reason, not with penal prohibitions, and, ema- 
nating, as It docs, from a iiiisdircitcd greul1lc^s of 
soul, It demands at least this (.onicssion/* 

Sir C. Forbes was soriy lo be oblifjed to 
call the lion. Director tooiciei. lleappie- 
liendcd it was not legiiUr to lend a vviitten 
speech. It appeared to him that the hon. 
Director vv as perfet tly capable of proceed- 
ing without having recourse to notes. 

Col. 7.. Stanhope reminded the hon. 
Bart. th<at the lion, mover ha<l read a brief 
of sixty or seventy pages. 

The Chairnian said, he w'as quite free 
to acknowledge, that it was rather a novel 
practice in any meeting to allow a prepaicd 
speech to be read ; hut his hon. friend 
had, in the course of tlic lion, mover’s 
address, been personally alluded to, as 
having improperly departed from those 
principles and that piactioe, as residert at 
Baroda, which had been so much lauded 
in his predecessor, llis hon. friend had 
also told them, that this was the first time 
he had addressed the court. Much con- 
sideration must, therefore, Le due to him 
personally ; and when he had seen hours 
expended by the hon. proprietor who bad 
brought forward this motion, in reading 
from prepared papers and documents, he 
did think tlMit he should be guilty of great 
injustice if he did not sufler his hon. friend 
to proceed. 

Mr. Ponder rose to explain. '* 

The Chairman. ** You can explain when 
my bon. friend has concluded.” 

Major Camac* ** I have to apologize 
for having trespassed on the court. 1 can 
assure you, however, that my motive in 


taking Uie course I have done is an honest 
one. It was perfectly possible for mo to 
have prepared a speech* but I do not wish 
by any disingenuous mode to obtain your 
attention, or that my sentiments on this 
interesting question should be misunder- 
stood.” The hon. Director then proceed- 
ed with his notes, which concluded thus : 

** With respect to ourselves, we know how 
futile arc all enactments against a practice, which, 
iNirbaroiis as it is. Is ilccnieti necessary to the vin- 
dication of outraged honour. There is a feeling 
in thchum.in breaat paramount in sinh canes to 
any artificial restraints, and if. In indulging it, wc 
even venture to triuignss the express amimandu 
of the Divine Author of our religion, how much 
less arc we iustified In our practur, than those 
who may pliad thoir religion, if not enjoining, at 
least sanctioning it > With reference then to a 
legislansejiilerilli lion of .1 ruhtom which has pre- 
vailed for ages. It IS my mature opinion that it 
would be raUiil.iicd to Ini reuse the cvilof sclf- 
immoLalion, m^te.ul of (orrecting it. The pro- 
hibition Itself would be an mgine in the hands of 
the Ilrahmin priests, toexiilc the minds of those 
whoinigid have ,i disposition to s.i(*rifite. and we 
migid Ik* compelled to witness the (Oiiimittnl of 
sultiile m .1 variety of forms, in siibstllution of 
till* RHcrlfiie by suttee. In a politHal pidnt of 
V icw, u may be mn<k* the instrument of misrepre- 
sentation ot our \ lews as to the religious jiropcn- 
silte> ni the n.itives, and dcr.inge and alwtrart 
those gicat i»rinci))k's of improvement, whUli are 
happily making such vajnd advances in our cul- 
tivation of a i loser intercourse witii our nativo 
fellow subtects, and in the nu'<:ns provided for the 
diflubioii of ediuatiou.” 

“ These, Sil, nre the few note*; with 
winch I shall troiildi ttiL* court. Tt may 
almost he unm*t*essarv to atid, that any 
man wliocan defend the practice of suttee 
in principle, is les'* than man, and can 
only he distingiiislicd fioni the brute in 
the image which he heais of his creator; 
but in the government of mankind, from 
the imperfection^ of our common nature, 
wc slioiild be cautious that enthusiasm 
does not mislead our sober judgment, and 
he assured th.it time is required for the 
consiimniation of any good. (Hear ') We 
are all, T consider, agreed as to the propriety 
of putting flown this h'lrharous practice, so 
far as aound policy and a due regard for 
the failings of the natives will justify dur 
interference, Biiti^low me. Sir, to re- 
mark, that the pronibition which the hon. 
gentleman proposes, cinbrares the most 
extensive application of which it is suscep- 
tible— he does not confine it to those terri- 
tories which have long enjoyed the blessings 
of good government, and in which our 
beneficent intentions have been practically 
exemplified to our native fellow-subjects, 
but he boldly advances, that a legislative 
prohibitory enactment to the practice of 
suttee, should include even those territo- 
ries which have but recently been subjected 
to our dominion, where our system and 
views cannot yet be appreciated, and maybe 
easily misundevstood, and where the fed- 
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ings of the people on the nature of Uiinge 
must, in the first instance, be unfavour, 
able. Under all these circumstances, I 
would very earnestly suggest to this court, 
that this question be committed to those 
hands whose competency to judge of it has 
been illustrated in the letter to the Bengal 
Government, read at our last meeting — 
it is a difficult and delicate question, preg- 
nant with the most important consequences, 
and in leaving it to the care of the Court 
of Directors, you will leave it to those 
who have already testified tlieir apprecia- 
tion of its interest and importance. I 
have now, Sir, to refer to another patt of 
tlie speech of the lion, proprietor, in which 
he has lauded a distinguished individu.d, 
Col. Walker, for his zeal and liiimanity 
in checking the practice of infanticide ; at 
the same time he has reprobated, in 
strong terms, the successor of that gal- 
lant officer for his apathy and negligence 
to the same great olijoct. 1 believe that, 
for worth, for abiliiy, for pure benevo- 
lende and virtue, a better man than the 
gallant officer wlio has been named does 
not exist under the canopy of heaven. 
If there is any event on which I felicitate 
myself, it is, that from boyhood 1 was 
under that gallant officer's protection, and 
had the benefit of his example and the 
happiness of his confidence and affection. 
If Sir, 1 have had any prosperity in life, 

I owe it mainly to Colonel Walker. Now 
1 think the hon. proprietor could not have 
passed the unjustifiable censure which 
he has done, if he hpd made inquiry into 
the subject— lie w'ould have discovered 
from the papers he held in his liund, that 
when Col. Walker formed his plan for put- 
ting down infanticide (and it was certain- 
ly by his efforts that the native chieftains 
entered into engagements for the aboli- 
tion of tliat practice), I, as bis assistant, 
forwarded his object to the utmost of my 
power. Subsequent to my predecessors 
departure the public service rendered it 
expedient that the resident at Baroda 
should remain at his station, which was 
200 miles from the province where the 
practice of infanticide prevailed. One 
would however suppose, from thu^state- 
inent of the hon. pro|^etor, that the Jah- 
rejah chiefs were subjm to our laws, and 
their possessions an integral part of tlie 
British dominion, but what is the fact ? 
that they arc independent chieAains pay- 
ing tribute to our ally, over whom we 
could claim no right of control whatever. 
Nevertheless, if the hon proprietor will 
do me the favour to go into the investiga- 
tion, he will find that the number of chil- 
dren preserved, under all the existing dis- 
ciouraging circumstances, was not iiicon- 
.idderabte in proportion to those previously 
during the period of my residency— 

* srifl discover, aiso^ that in the only in>* 
in which an attempt was mam to 


levy die stipulated penalties firom a chief 
(owing to the difficulty of detection}, 
those penalties were levied by myself from 
the most powerful Jabrejah chieftain of the 
country. This 1 consider, Sir, a personal 
question, affecting both iny feelings and 
iny character. I must, therefore, appeal 
to many gentlemen now in (his eburt, who 
have known me from early years, whether 
tlicy have ever heard of, or witnessed ahy 
act in my life which could justify the im- 
putation that I was callous to feelings of 
humanity. I can tell the hon. proprietor, 
that the very sacrifice of suttee, which he 
so properly condemns, had much abated 
at the station of Baroda at die period of 
my departure. {Hear f) Having, during 
the period of my service, been honoured 
with the confidence of the governments 
abroad, and the approbation of my honour- 
able masters at home, I cannot be induced 
to think that the hon. proprietor could have 
been aware that he was specifically refer- 
ring to me, when he made the remarks 
which have called forth tlic'ic observations, 
(//tw, hmri) ^ 

Mr. Pot/iiflir said, he hoS no idea of ex- 
citing so much painftil feeling on the part 
of the hon. Director, and he was exceod- 
ingly concerned that he had not been per- 
mitted to explain before. In the remark 
he had made, he certainly had not the hon. 
Director in his eye. He believed that no 
man deserved a more high or honourable 
character. (Hear/) He would not only dis- 
tinctly exculpate that hon. individual from 
any imputation of this soi t ; but he would 
say that, with regard to the putting down 
of infanticide, he w'as the right hand of 
Col. Walker. His only allusion was to 
another class of persons, who hiid followed 
Col. Walker, and who were spoken of by 
him, in his letter to the Court of Directors, 
as not having pursued his directions and 
wishes. He really did not know who 
those successors were ; but with respect to 
the hon. Director, if there were any name 
that stood higher than another, Ida was that 
name. 

The Chairman said, so far was he from 
regretting the opportunity which he had 
afforded to liis bon. friend to make the 
remarks which he had done in the close of 
his speech, that he would, on the contrary, 
much more have regretted, if he had stop- 
ped him from entering into that very cre- 
ditable explanation which ho had offered 
to the court ; and he vs sure the court 
would agree with him in opinion, consider- 
ing that Major Carnac was the immediate 
successor of Col. Walker, that it was 
hardly possible for him to pass over a re- 
ficction which, in the absence of explana- 
tion, must appear to have been intended 
for himself. 

Col. Sumkope said, great credit was 
due to the hon, proprietor who had brought 
forward this question ; but ha conceived 

that 
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that it was not fair for the hon. baronet 
(Sir C. Foibea),after he bad allowed the 
hoa. raoeer to r^ fifty or siity pages of 
manuscript, to atop bis gallant fViend (Ma- 
jor Camac) in reading a few paragraphs. 
The hon. morer had divided the subject 
into two branches. First, he described the 
horrid practice of widow-burning ; and 
secondly, he drew their attention to the 
means of preventing it, by prohibitory 
measures; or, in other words, by force. 
With respect to the first part of this ques- 
tion, the hon. mover had painted, in true 
and frightful colours, the linrrors of the 
system, and he had contended, that few of 
those victims approved of being burned 
alive; so far, he thought bis argument 
completely triumphant. But then came 
his prohibitory remedy, or remedy of force ; 
and be had, on tliat point, quoted many 
high authorities — those of Sir W. Jones, 
of the Marquis Wellesley, of the judges, 
and of many of the most eminent of our 
public servants. These were great autho- 
rities, no doubt, but *he could quote an 
autiiority still greater than those — the 
authority of cznayience. He contended, 
that there was nKhaxim in politics better 
bottomed than this ; that opinions cannot 
lie put down by force ; and that they could 
alone be put down by the influence of rea- 
son.*' In that respects he thought that the 
government of British India had con* 
ducted itself most wisely, in acting on the 
philosophical principles of the most perfect 
and unlimited religious freedom. I'his 
was the proper course for that government 
to have pursued. All experience shewed 
the wisdom of it, and the folly of an oppo- 
site description of policy. The prohibitory 
measures which the hon. gentleman bad 
recommended, would not, in all proba- 
bility, be attended w'itli any immediate 
evil consequences, but they would produce 
universaf discontent in the minds of the 
Hindoos ; and on the first occasion of 
civil commotion or war, the whole Hindoo 
race would rise against the oppressors of 
their religious opinion. He would not 
follow the hon. gentleman in making a 
speech seven hours long {laughter) in 
order to prove to the court, what was or 
ought to be within tlie reach of the most 
ordinary understanding, namely, that reli- 
gious opinions never have, either in Eu- 
rope, Asia, or any otlier part of the earth, 
been put down by force and violence. 
l*hou^ he would not go into the history 
of Eurcjie, yet he would make some few 
observations which bore on this point with 
respect to what had taken place in Hin- 
doostan. llie object of all the Maho- 
mednn and European conquerors and 
legislators had been, to promote the pure 
worsh^i of God, to prevent the burning of 
widows, the drowning of sick men, the 
destroying of children, and the worship of 
30,000^000 of godtb'^ whom the Hindoos ' 


were known to adore. And what had 
been Uie result of their exertions ? 
the native mind was provoked and excitea ; 
perpetual wars had followed ; and, worse 
than all, what the hon, gentleman had told 
them in his seven hours’ speech had hap- 
pened, the obnoxious practices had in* 
creased. That enlightened ruler, Mah- 
moud, had tried, by force of onus, to put 
down this monstrous practice of suttee, 
and to introduce a new religion. And 
what was the result ? Why, widow.burn- 
ing flourislied more than ever. Aurung. 
zebe tried the same plan ; and, on his 
deatli-bdd, in a letter to Ins son, had the 
wi'sdom to acknowledge the folly of his 
conduct. To come to a more recent pe- 
riod. What bad 'fippoo Sultan done? 
He strove to suppress that horrid burning 
of widows ; he endeavoured to destroy the 
Hindoo worsiiip ; he made slaves of the 
people, and had tliem circumcised ; he 
threw down the Hindoo temples, leaving 
only four standing ; be made them eat 
beef broUi, and did a hundred otlier things 
hateful to the Hindoos. And what, after 
all, was the result ? Why, the practice of 
immolating widows continued to increase 
rather than to diminish. Now, let them 
look to- the European governments. The 
Portuguese had set up the inquisition at 
Goa, and by their intolerance maddened, 
instead of converting, the people from their 
idolatry. By their barbarous persecutions 
they drove the Sy rian Christians into the 
mountains, and destroyed their Ixioks. 
Again, what Mas the result of all these 
inolent proceedings ? / Why, that which 
the lion, gentleman had stated to them in 
his seven hours* speech, (laughter) the 
practices M'hich M'cre thus attempted to be 
removed were strengthened, not discou- 
raged. They all knew the excellent cha- 
racter and pure intentions of tlie missioii- 
aries ; their object was the same as that of 
the hon. gentleman 4 they also would put 
down tlicsc sacrifices. Wiiat was the re- 
sult here ? W’liat good had they effected ? 
What conversions bad taken place ? Where 
had the suttees been abandoned ? The re- 
sult was precisely tlie same as in the other 
cases : tlieir efforts bad failed. He apoke*^ 
of tlie mfssionaries with great respect ; for 
he sincerely bclievcii they were the venr 
best men that left this country ; but BtiU 
he said their efforts had produced no fa*, 
vourablc result whatever. A Danish mis- 
sionary, 100 years ago, bad stated, that 
the only way to put down tliis gross ido- 
latry, and to remove these monstrous prac- 
tices, was tlirough the medium of eduoir 
tion (as rccom mended *by the bon. Direc- 
tor who spoke last), and by means of a 
free press. These were the words of that 
missionary : — << The press being set up^ 
has proved so favoui^le to our design, 
tJiat we may thank God for this hopeftil 
benefaction.'* The hoo, genUeman had 

talked 
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talked of the influence of reason. Reason, 
no doubt, ivas paramount over informed 
and cultivated minds but i%here the mind 
was sunk in idolatry and bigotry, what 
induence could reason assume over it? 
Would not obstinacy, and a hatred of in. 
novation, be the leading feelings in minds 
of tliih description ? Could they expect 
reason in men who worshipped 30,0p3,(XX) 
of gods ; whose religion tolerated 1,(X)0,000 
of fakirs, or begging priests ; whose brali- 
mins did not allow their flocks to read any 
l)ook contrary to their tenets ; wfio de- 
stroyed children, drowned their sick, and 
burned their widows ; did they expect rea- 
son amongst such people as these ? The 
remedy was a clear and plain one, namely, 
the extension of education, and the estiu 
blishincnt of a free press. The heathen 
religion, as the hon. gentleman had told 
them, was put down by these nieatis ; and 
the Hindoo religion would sink before the 
same power, hut it could be got rid of in 
no other manner. The siiperstitioiiisls of 
difTeivnt religions are not very unlike each 
other. Look to the idolatrous C'hristians 
when they came to Calicut. They boued 
down to idols there, thinking they were 
the same idols which they had left in Por- 
tugal The fakirs forbade the reading of 
the sacred books at all. And he tlioiight 
the nutO’da^d of the T nqulsitioi^ vas quite 
as bad, atuf, in fact, a great deal w'orsc 
than the burning of these widows ; for the 
lion, gentleman had told tiiem that, how. 
ever uhomiiiable those doings were, yet,' 
in the minds of the women who pet formed 
those sacrifices, ha did not doubt but that 
their conduct proceeded fiom a high und 
excellent feeling of virtue, according to 
theii misconception. The liccs of popeiy, 
the restoration of lyurning, and the esta- 
blishment of a ftee press, had beaten 
dow'ii the ('hiistiuii superstition ; and the 
Hindoo religion, which had become cor- 
rupt (thougli in its origin few leligions 
were more purely would fall before the 
same powerful engine. If the same means 
were resorted to, they would produce the 
same effect in British India ns they had 
^produced in Europe. But, if they had 
recourse to force, for the purpose of attain- 
ing this object, the result would be that 
universal discontent would fill the minds 
of the natives, and, on the first favourable 
occasion, they would rise up against the 
British power. The consequence w'ould 
be, tbe continuation of those bloody wai^ 
which bad desolated the Eastern W'orid, 
and not only the continuation, <but the 
increase of this practice. Under these 
circumstances, if Ihe hou* gentleman was 
under the influence of reason, and not of 
passion, he called on liim to withdraw 
bis motion, and to support the follow'ing 
^otmendment 




That In the opinion of this Court, though . 
hss been done to reform the Hindoo euper- 


stition, or to oonvert the natives to Christianity, 
tbe govmrnmeni of British India has at all times 
acted ui>on the phtlosophlca) prlnciptes of unll> 
mited toleration, und hss thereby secured the good 
will of Its subjects. 

That the Inhuman custom of iramfaig Hindoo 
widows cannot be prevented by prohibitory edicts, 
M eAtt by force, wfthout exclthig the discontent of 
millions, and, soon or late, provoking religious 
wars, and ultimately increasing these ftlgbtful 
sacrifices; and 

** 'I'har the onlv safe means of promoting among 
the Hindoos the pure worship of God, and of pre- 
venting the burning of willows, the crushing of 
victims at Juiffiernaut, and the drowning of sick 
persons in the Ganges, dec &c,, is to be found in 
virtuous eduratiem and free discussion, as prac- 
tised under the adniiuistratlon of the Marquess of 
Hastings.’* 

Gon. Thorntm rose to second tbe amend • 
incut. He entirely concurred in the prin- 
ciple of it, and felt great pleasure in 
giving it his entire concuirence. With 
respect to the s]>eeeh ot the hon. and 
learned mover of the original motion, it 
was enough to All a huge volume; indeed 
he thought thcie would have been no end 
of it, aiul that the learned gentleman would 
have gone on fut a month ; luckily, how- 
ever, he had concluded at last, after tres- 
spassing on their attention only for seven 
hours. Yet to what had his lengthenc.d 
arguments and vuluminouH documents 
tended? To prove that which nobody 
doubted; namely, that the practice of 
feuttcc was borbnroLis and cruel, and that 
the sooner it was )nW an end to tlie better. 
Upon that principle they all agreed, and 
the long time which the learned gentleman 
took to cstahlibh it, was all spent in a work 
of supcrciogation.— (//t'ar, hear!) The 
question before the court w'as not whethei 
tins practice should be abolished, but 
whether the mode in which it wm sought 
to al>oli'!>h it might nut be productive of 
gieutcj evil than the mischief itself ; whe- 
tlier thus pushing on the directors to the 
adoption of any liasty nicasurcb, might not 
he calcu lilted to piodiicc very senous con- 
sequences in India. 'I'he practice of 
suttee w^as bound up with the strong pre- 
judices of the natives. It ’was not an 
enjoined act of thcii religion, but tbe 
result of a prejudice arising from a mis- 
taken consti uction of their religion, and 
being founded in prejudice, it would be 
therefoic more' difbcult to overcome. 
Even the Christian religion had suffered 
much from the introduction of prejudices. 
And unfortunately there was veryJlittle of 
it existing williout them ; and unfortu- 
nately it was found, that there were many 
who adhered more firmly to the prejudice 
than to the religion itself. The practice 
of suttee, as he had observed, was only 
peiinutcd by the Hindoo religion ; but 
htiU he conceived that any atteinjkt to put 
it down by force would be attended with 
incalculable mischief, and would risk the 
overthrow of our authority in India. In- 
deed, in looking to tl^e speech of the hon. 
and learned mover, he was rstfaer sur- 
prised that such ^guments should be 
otmcludcd 
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concluded by such a motioif. Tliat mo- 
tion called on the court to do what they 
had already done. The Court of Direc- 
ton had already taken those steps which 
ho now deured.— heart) The 
learned gendeman bad disavowed any 
wish for the edition of any violent 
means : what was it then which he sought 
to prove by hb long oration ? did he 
believe that all those great men, whoso 
services had been so valuable in India, 
were indifferent on this important a,ub- 
Ject? Why did not the learned gentle- 
man give credit for humanity, for an 
anxious desire to put this custom down, 
to Lord Wellesley, Lord Cornwallis, to 
Sir George Barlow, to Lord Minto, to the 
Marquess of Hastings? Why should he 
suppose that the Marquess of Hastings 
had not as much of tN milk of human 
kindness in him as the liearncd gentleman 
himself? He believed that all who knew 
that nobleLord would readily admit that he 
ossessed as kind a heart us ever warmpd a 
uman breast, and that he would not have 
hesitated to adopt;, ariy measures for the 
abolition of this barbarous practice, if he 
saw that those measures were practicable, 
consistently with the safety of the Com- 
pany’s power in India. If he had not 
taken any active measures, the inference 
was natural, that his knowledge of the 
country bad led him to believe that any 
very active measures of interference with ^ 
tills practice could not be adopted with 
safety. Why should the learnt gentle- 
man have assumed that Lord Amherst was 
not disposed to put down this practice? 
From every thing he (Gen. Thornton) had 
learned of his Lordship, he believed him 
to be a man of great humanity and kind, 
ness; and if he had not interfered, he 
tiiought it must have been because he felt 
fully convinced of the danger of iluch in- 
terference. An interference of this kind 
would, in his (Gen. Thornton’s) opinion, 
be attended with considerable risk* Force 
would never put it down. On tliis sub- 
ject he bad listened with attention to what 
bad fallen from the hon^^director (Mqjor 
Carnac), and he entirely concurr^ with 
him. To the learned gentleman (Mr. 
Poynder), who had no acquaintance witli 
India save in theory, nothing appeared 
more easy than the aMition of this prac- 
tice^ Bat to those great ond distinguished 
men whom be (General Thorntgn) bad 
luunedy and who. were well and practically 
acquainted with India, nothing appeared 
more difficult. Tliey wore well aware of 
the dangers and difficulties of such an un- 
dertaking, and they wisely refrained from 
an attempt which might have such /nis- 
ohievoiia consequences. He would repeat, 
that the abolition of suttee must be the 
mmiU of general dissemination of the 
tmieita of education, and the inflitenoe of 
improved moral habilB. The means aU 


ready adopted by the court tended iwj 
strongly to put an end to the system in the 
only way in which it could ever be abo- 
lished ; the amendment put the question 
in its true li^t, and on these grounds it 
should have bis support. (Hie^r, hear /} 
Gtpt. MaxfiM and the Chairmen rose at 
the same moment to address the court; but 
the former gave way ; and 

The Chairman proceeded. He was anx- 
ious at this period to address a few words 
to the court ; and tlicir chief recommen. 
dation would be, that they sliould be very 
short, and perhaps might tend much to 
shorten tlic discussion. In the first place 
he begged to observe, that the motion of 
the learn^ gentleman was altogether un- 
necessary, fiH it only called on the court 
to dq tlijit whicli they had already done, 
and were doing. If the learned gentle- 
man had introduced his motion in^ true 
spirit of prudent conciliation, it would 
have proved far from unacceptable. {Hear* 
•Jiear!) But the learned gentleman had 
gone much beyond his own motion ; and 
he (the Chairman)^ must say, that light and 
darkness were noUmorc different than the 
motion of the learned gentleman and the 
speech which advocated it (/fear, heart), 
^or if be contended for any thing, it was 
for the, principle of putting down tlio 
practice of suUce by authority. He thefre- 
fore found bimself in the unusual situation 
oof havjng to argute against the ^learned 
genileman*s speech, while he had but little 
obj^on to bis motion ; a situatlon^^ 
which (le was placed Ip no slight dim- 
dully. The learned propHetor had quoted 
authorities ouf^of number of those who 
were favourable to putting down the prac- 
tice by force. Now,' if he were disposed 
to indulge himself, or rather to punish 
the court, by making a speech Ss long as 
that of the learned gentleman, be copld. 
quote as large a numlicr of autlioritfes 
which went directly the other way, {Hear, 
hear /) The learned gentleman baa only 
quoted tliosq which were favourable to bis 
view of the case ; but as he (the ChaJr*- 
man) did not wish uf waste the time of f}i(p 
court by reading in detail the opinions eff 
those who took the same view of it tbat 
lie did, he should refrain from qiidthog 
those of tlie many eminent men connected 
wfth the Indian government, vvho were 
unanimous in decUring that all attempts 
to put down the practice of suttee by force 
were nqtonly inexpidient, but, to a cer- 
tain extent, dangerous. If this were 'nrt 
so, why had not the honourable indivi- 
duals, whom the learned gentleman hUd so 
often quoted, some of whom, be it bb* 
served, held tlie supreme authority, and 
whose sound judgment and great humanity 
no one ever could or did doubt ; why, he 
aaked, with the disposition lUcrilM'te 
tbem of putting an end to this practice, 
bad they not amipted some active msaeora 
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for iu abolUioD. It was certain they had 
nol ; the fiiir inference to be drawn, then, 
from fact wab, that they had never con- 
«i4f^ the Attempt as one which could be 
iBAde ivlth safety. The learned gentle- 
man liad alluded to a paper written by 
Mr. Hudlestone on this subject, in wliich 
that gentleman spoke of tlie expediency 
of putting an end to Uie practice. Now 
it should be recollected that Mr. Iludte* 
stone bad been a member of the govern- 
ment in India ; but dpritig the whole time 
of his employment he (the. Chaintian) 
never heard of his having adopted any 
measure for obtaining that object, lie, 
therefore^ with every respect for that gen- 
tleman's opinion, must refuse his beitef in 
the prudence of measures only recommend- 
ed by him when his own iehpoi|sibility had 
ceased. Nor did he think that, hdViiig 
omittec} to act while he himself wusie- 
sponsible, hia subsequently furipcd opinions 
should be considered suilicient to throw the 
load upon their shoulders The Icjirned gent, 
had dwelt much upon what he was pleased 
to term tlie didTereiicc of opinion which 
foisted in the Court of Directors on this 
subject. Now lie begged to sfy, that there 
ware only two whose opinions at all ap- 
proached near to those of the learned pro- ^ 
prictor ; but as those two |;cntleincn were 
now no longer in the direction, he could 
state tliat the Court of Directors were 
unanimous in their opinions, and Uiat 
there could not be found one amongst 
^em who would advocate what the learned 
proprietor bad recommended, not' in his 
motion, but in hit speech. {Hear, hear^} 
|n anticipating the ebjcctij^s winch might 
Im n^de to his motion, tne leui ned gen- 
tleman had remarked, that if some im- 
mediate measures were not adopted to put 
down the practice, be supposed tliey must 
wait for its abolition until the genenil in- 
troduction of Christianity in India. Now, 
anxious as he (the Chairman) was that 
these barbarous sacrifices should be dis- 
continued, be sbould be very sorry to have 
to rest his hopes ou their exthiction until 
then ; for be th^ghn that tbot event w'as 
infinitely more distant than the hoii. pro- 
prietor would be willing to believe: his 
own opinion was, that the general introduc- 
tion of Christianity into India was as hope- 
case as had been ever roediiuted. 
(itlBp'i hear!) If ever the practice should 
be discontinued, it could be ( fiected only by 
the difflision of education and knowledge 
in that country, and to that point the atten- 
Uon of tlie executive body had been long, ' 
endhesiiould hope not inc0lH;tuul!y di- 
rected* {Hear, hear!) He held in bis 
hand an account of a series of institu- 
tioisa which bad been establislied in dif- 
fteent parts of India, all of which 
hmid ' foe their object the diffusion of 
' knoielpdge aincnwst the natives, and the 
f Inipvovement or their moral conduct. 


These institutions, Dumeroua os they 
were, evinced the sincere desire of the 
Court of Directors and of the local 
government to promote those 
objects, and he could stale that the annual 
expense now incurred in the prosecution of 
the means which the Company bod adopted 
for the improvement of their native apb- 
jeets, did not amount to less than four lacs 
of rupees. {Heal', ftear !) To this be 
might add, and he begged in the mest ex- 
plicit manner to state. Uiat thC^Conrt of 
Directors were collectively and individually 
as anxious as the hon. propiietor, or os any 
other man or description of men could be, 
to forward the objects which his (Mr. Plun- 
der's) motion had in view. The only dif- 
ference between tlicm and the hon. proprie- 
tor was, as to the mode by which tluit end 
could best be obtained. And on this point 
he would contend that the prudent and cau- 
tious manner in wfiiich the Court of Direc- 
tors iiad proceeded might be seen m tlie 
instructions sent out by them to tlie local 
government, which had been read to the 
court the other day. Another letter which 
had been also read, proved that the just 
views of the government abroad, upon this 
subject, were quite in unison with the feel- 
higs of the directors at home, lie earnestly 
wished, therefore, that the court would come 
to the determination of leaving the mea- 
sures necessary for the attainmeat of this 
object to the prudence of the executive 
body, pledging himself that there was no 
party, or individual, in that cour( who felt 
more deeply the propriety, or was more 
anxious for the success of those measures, 
which might ultimately, but safely, put 
an end to ‘'a practice so barbarous and so 
disgraceful to any government by which it 
might be encouraged ; at Uie same time it 
should be recollected, that, there was a -vast 
diflerenee between the nets of a govern- 
ment wluch encouraged, and those which 
only pci nutted an abuse. {Hear, hear!) 
This question could not be considered as pne 
solely of lumiunity, as the hon. proprietor 
liud dcchircd ; it should be recollected that 
it w'as also one o|[ policy and safety. He 
did not mean to contend that the attempt 
to put down the practice by force would 
produce a general or an immediate insqr- 
rection * but when he ^recollected what 
happened at Vellore, he Uioughtthotiixery 
useful lesson might be dcriv^ as applica- 
ble to tile present case. He was quite (;!pn- 
vinced tffht the mutiny at that place, fhough 
ascribed to an attempted alteration in me 
dress of the sepoys, had no more to do 
with tliat fact than any other circumstance 
however remote; but when the descendants 
of Tippoo wished to raise an insurrection^ 
in the fortress, the Mahometans made ISia. 
of tlie alteration in the dress of tbo sepqya». 
os a means of seducing them fo 
Now he thought that somjSthing aiadllr 
might happen in the caSe of suttee if it. 
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were put do^n by legislative enactment ; 
no insurrection would probably be the 
immediate conse^enceA— yet he had no 
donbt whatever, the wet tnoibent any 
other cause of discontent occurred, Uiat 
circumstance Of inter&ren6e with tlieir 
rdliglotis habilB and prejudices would be 
Btikiously seised' by the Brahmin^ who 
woulcf strongly advert to the abolition for 
dieplirposeof exciting the natives to revolt; 
and the court in sanctioning such a course 
ns that no^ pro|mscd, would nfTord a plau- 
sible ground for the insurrection. It was 
on these grounds that he felt himself bound 
to express his dissent, not indeed fionithe 
learned gentleman's motiolti, for that was 
ijuitc a different thing, but from the prin- 
ciples maintained in the speech by wliich 
he had introduced iL To the motion itself, 
he repeated, he had nonobjection ; but he 
was in this difficult situation, tliat be could 
]if>t give his assent to it/ without appearing 
to sanction the speeches of the two learned 
supporters of ihc motion, in which others 
and more coercive incan.s tliaii those pro- 
fimsed in the motion were pointed out. 
Judging” from those speeches, he was chn- 
vinced that something very different from 
the moderation conveyed by the motion 
was intendeds Now to that somethin^^ 
which was adverted to with sufficient 
clearness to make him understand that 
the use of force was contemplated ns 
a means of abolishing suttee, he most de- 
cidedly objected. If an opportunity had 
liecn Afforded him, it was bis intention to 
have moved an amendment, which would 
pill the question on its safwt and best 
ground, by leaving it entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the Court of Directors. This 
amendment (if the amendment of the gal- 
lant Colonel had not stood in the w^) 
would also go to convince the proprietors 
of ihe anxious wis|^ of the Court of Direc- 
tors to obtain ihe otpect wiiich th'if learned 
proprietor bad in view. How^efser, if he 
now moved this, it would be by way of 
amendment on amendment, and that would 
be an inconvenient, if not an irregular 
course. 

Mr. S* Dixon suggested that perhaps the 
gallant Colonel would withdraw liis amend-^ 
ment, in order to make way for tliat of the 
hofi. Chairman, as the object of both was 
the same. '' 

' Col. ^lunhopej^** 1 must first hear it 

r*a.” 

Omrman then read the following 
oftiendmeut i 

** That, whilst the court deeply deplores the ex- 
iitenica of suttees sod other rites involving the 
ssgrlfl^ Qf human life in India, U rqiosca ^tlie 
fuileft confidence Jn the anxious disposition of the 
local governments, to give efihet to the Instructions 
of*ltieC(Mof 'lf1recton, hy adoptlngftom time 
m^tiiiw’MKiMssaEes as may be deesheA necesMfy 
fbfcfflbethvay shfi^mKiy aedomiplMibfp the abolt. 
tlmi‘<od'tliosefn»ik«s. ' 


•• That this court firmly reU« oa the • 
BollekiMle of the Court of Dbedocs to ftillMr 
BO dsslrahla an ifi^oct, with a due tcgenl to fiha 
fesUngsaiid pi«||uilleesof Uie aotlvM of ladia.** 

Cbl. Stanhope observed^ tbhihnvlng heovd 
the finmndment read, he bad nohe&tatliHi 
in saying that he coatturred in afvery word 
of it ; and as it might fkeititate the oljeet 
which he, in common with die Court of 
Director^, had in view, lie would with tbo 
leave of the coutt, v&ry willingly wHiitew 
his motion, (//mr, fieqrf) 

General Thomton expressed hia «|^p»oval 
of the Chairman's amendment, and gave 
Iih assent to tiie witlicfrawal of the mo- 
tion. 

The Chairman thanked the' gallant offi- 
cer (Col. Staiiliope) for his courte^ on this 
occasion. ^ * 

The original motion dud amendment 
were now put from the chair. , 

Mr. IVeeding^oh^cwed that in snppor|hqg 
the original motion, he begged to assnre 
the court tliat it did not arise firom ally 
want of confidence on liis part iti their ex- 
ecutive body' for if the motion .had itot 
Jeft to the Court of Directors the Aitl die- 
y.cretion of devising the best meafit for 
putting an end to practices which aB of 
tliem cQpdemned, he should not have been 
<.found vine of the supporters of it To tole- 
rate, however, sucli practices by tlie mode 
now adopted j'n fiidia, was (o encourage 
Ih^in ; ad^d ^ter )>crusing the dneumema 
beforo the court, lie was compelled to ild- 
mit, that the letter of the Bpngal g over tt - 
ment of the 3d of December did nlDt 
appear to breathe the same spirit on the 
subject as the court's letter of the 17th'Of 
June 182S, to which it professed to be on 
answer, lii the pursuit of his argutnimt 
it was not his intention to detain the vomt 
by any lengthened distmsslon on the ra)i- 
^ous customs of the Hindoos, and on the 
many absurd and viciotis practices whidi 
prevailed among them. His purpose would 
be to come immediately to the autijeot 
before the court — to consider the cireum- 

t nees under which humaif sacrifices were 
w permitted in India, and whetbsp it 
were expedient or not ta interfere for tboilr 
prevention. 

The forms under which those seefificis 
appeared were prineipdly threefold-»*Uia 
exposure and destruction of female ibfaUle ; 
the exposure and destrliciion of the siek 
and aged ; and the immolation of Hindoo 
w^o WB for they were not always bifmad;«i*- 
tbey were sometimes buried allve. Inlbfi- 
ticide, and the destruction of the old and 
infirm, beifig deemed csime^ and psmiriifad 
as such, were points on Wfalcitbitiidlild 
not troulde the court. He shewild pelii- 
cipally consider Che sacrifieb of'Hindoo 
widows, because' tids pluciieeiwas, under 
certain drcuiustanees^ tqpfinlrand undis. 
^tsfidly tbleratedand eaoeuoned l«yr^ 
British govesntadn t in -India, Itwasnui- 
4 Z 3 vcMlly 
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veraalijr admitted that the religion of the it was more than probable that in per- 
Hindoos did not enjoin any such practice • mitting the practicei they wen offending^ 
their religidils books, or sbasters as they' egregioaslyofiending, themomlandioeiiil 
were'Mlira, did not command the ceremony feeling of the people of India. In fur- 
they ekiiy permitted it. It wassaidt how- tberance.of his ar^ment he would ask» 
erer, that custom had sanctioned it, and had the practice of acting in other intlaneea 
it WM alleged, that to interfere with this contrary to the religious creed of the 
custom would create disafiTection to their Hindoos been attends with any ii^uriooi 
government in India. Now in order to consequences? Most gentlemen knew 
consider the extent of the dan^, it would that the cow was an animal held in gM 
be necessary to take into consideration the reverence by the Hindoos, and in thAr 
extent of the practice. That it was a cus- shasters, or religious scriptures, the life of 
tom which had taken deep root among the a cow was deemed of much greater^conie- ' 
natives of India generally, he begged leave quence than the life of a Sudra, and in some 
to deny, and for pr*oof of this he appealed parts of the shasters it was reckoned equal 
to the experience of persons best acquainted to that of a Brahmin. It was ordained, 
with India, and more especially to the aUo, that all penances might be commuted 
papers before the court, which shewed* on on the payment of cows or money. Thus 
the authority of those best qualified to for killing a Chshytria (or Hindoo of tho 
judge, that tlie practice might be abolished second caste) forty-6ve cows and as many 
not only without danger, but without calves must be paid, or 135 kahans of 
difficulty. {Heart hear /) He should pro- cowries. Fbr murdering a Sudra (or 
ceed to examine into the nature of the Hindoo of tl)c lower caste) twelve cows or 
facts first, and then, he should be able to thirty-six kahans of cowries. Now be 
reason with more satisfaction and better he would ask, did the Britisli govemmeht 
effiect as to the alleged and anticipated dan- allow this commutation of the penalty of 
ger. In this exaffiination they were much crime in India, where British sway pre- 
assisted by the returns which had been ^vailed? Did they not punish with death 
made to Parliament from Bkngal, Maf- the murderer, whether Hindoo or Euro- 
dras, and Bombay, of the nutter of pean,'andhad they ever been afVnid of 
women that were burned fi;om ther year . exciting insurrection or tumult by the 
1819 to 1823 inclusive. In the pfovfhces justice of such a punishment? If then 
subject to the Bengal 'government, the they did not hesitate to convict and to 
average number yearly was til 9. From punish wit|i a severity, which the religion 
Madras the return was for three years only, of the Hindoo would mitigate and d»- 
tbenverage of which was sixty-one yearly, allow tlie murderer of another, why did they 
From Bombay, the average number for tlie hesitate to prevent the cominisbion of roif- 
iive veaii ending in 1823, was forty .nine murder ? In" the one instance a life was 
yearly. Now it would be admitted, he taken away by the constituted Butboritiea 
thought, by the court, that (his number of of the state, as a due penance for the det- 
such eacrifices, in territories lA’hich con- truction of a fellow creature, without heai- 
tained so many millions of people, and tation, and without fear of the conse* 
prindpally Hindoo^, was so small, Uiat it quences; while on the other a reluctance 
could not be considered as a custom of the ' was manifested to savct by interference^ the 
country. It was rather an exception than Hfeofaftllow creature, as Jf a preventive 
a rule ; it was a proof rather of the indis- measure ^re not far less obnoxious tlmn 
position than of the attachment of the an aggressive one-~as if to prevent were 
people, and afforded reason to believe that, not much easier than to punish. A relue* 
Hfi in the opinion V the large majority of the^ tance was manifested to save by inleife- 

people of India, it was a practice for which rcnce the life of a fellow creature, the 
they h^ no prodilection, which was ah- sacrifice of which, by the will of the iodivi- 
horrent to their social nature, and would dual, was alike repugnant to the dictatea 
be more honoured in the broach than the of nature and to the well-being of socieiy. 
observance. If he were to stop here, Tliere was no instance in which the deci- 
under this view of the case even, it might sions of the Indian courts in indicting 
be permitted to him to inquire where the capital punishments hod created diitttr* 
danger could be of interfering to prevent bance, or called forth any opposition AoiiIh 
the continuance of the practice. Ibe mi^s the nativ^. If they disregarded, then, the 
of pecq^le were against it What had customs and religion of the Hindooi In 
ihiffi^ apprehend from th| disafiVetion of points of suchimportoiice, notonly wiffinut ' 
a fefe,supiK»ing, which be did dot believe^ fear but with go^ effi^ w^ daogtt 
that it would fiwcw, when die people at could arise firom the measure now ^nm-i-' 
ferge were in their fhvour. He might posid, vriiich went to save instetd tkf in 
to like d, perh aps, for the proof of this? destroy, to prevent instead of tommiih 
Be answered, that it was a natural crime. (Heart hear/) It wieeiii&wa to 
and neoessarv inference firom Uie infre- observe ttie mdure of the ef^MNdtikni wfasdi • 
qnlm^ of m pitotice, and he sihould bad been made on Ihkooaweibl^twebor. 
pitoehtly state to tbem other tcmobs why these Mi. imqpffiilorsi and pndciuar^ by 

that 
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one lion, and (pdknt i^entleBian, nho had 
warmly ^ppoited on otiier ooiMoiis the 
Jtbeitjr^ir the prees in India. Hieir prin- 
cipa} cdjeotioti was, tharthe mover of the 
pveposilfon had taken seven hours in re« 
cording his facta and delivering bis senti- 
mCnte. To tWIiberty of speedi, then, i^ 
seetned, they had a strong objection, while 
they would scatter a-ith indifTerence the 
Ithdlty of the press, from the mountains of 
Thtb^ to Cape Comorin, and from the 
Indus tojthe Irawsddy. He (Mr. Weed- 
ing) envied not the bead or the heart of 
that man whose sensibility could not have 
been moved, and whose understanding 
could not have been instructed, by the 
reeital whicli bad been made to them.— • 
(Ifeart heart) For his own part he 
would say, that it was one of the best 
speeches he had heard in that coutt. The 
instances which had been quoted by the 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Poynder) were suffi- 
cient to shew, that interference with an old 
custom, or a custom sanctioned by the 
religions prejudices of the natives, would 
not be attended with danger to the Com- 
pany's interests. He should himself ad- 
vert to some, though at the risk of repeti- 
tion. One instance was reiwkable, It 
was at an annual festival liefa at Gunga 
Saugm’, where mothers were accustomed 
to bring their children and to offer them 
as sacrifices to the Ganges. The Mar- 
quess Wellesley, during his government, 
to his honour put an end to the practice. 
It was prohibited at tlio cofhmenc^ent of 
the festival, in the presence of ihousands. 
No resistance was oflTerod; no wailings 
were heard; but perfect obedience fbl- 
lowed. The mothers went back to their 
homes with their* children, and in a few 
years learned to bless the interposing 
hand which had saved them from des- 
triietion. (Bear, hoar/) In Uiejw'ovince 
of Gutnrat, infanticide was alio^hcd by 
public order ; and in Central India'Sir John 
Malcolm related that the rajah of ^jPer- 
taubglrar had put an end to the piactich 
within his dominions fbr thirty-eight years. 
A neighbouring prince had done the same. 
Looking indeed at tlip natural morality of 
man inall countries, at bis feeling and 
Ids interests in all conditions of society, it 
was inipoBsihle to believe that the natives 
of India could be disquiet^ by an inter- 
fersnon which prevented the sacrifice of 
their -Bbten and their daughters. 4Hear, 
hear '‘/) In urging the question, it did npt 
iqipear Id him necessary to bring into view 
the clbfigations and the motives of the 
ChvMsn fhhfa, as they 'were not dis- 
oouftdag of a practice which prevailed in 
a GhiiSaa country; but he pressed^ 
upon OB the groond of ita Immoral 
tendiBC^,'v|nid dm obvious policy, is it ap- 
pealed of putting an end to It 

Hwnutiottihiad; dull an m loveieign of 
In^ llwea dtfihrdttiy and di^iiSneit 


to guard the public morals of their enlM 
Jects ; to protect the honest and the weak 
against the artifices nf tbp desalting and 
the powerful ; toenoouraji^dit praenoeof 
social vinuei and to deter ffiombadand 
vicious exam^ No man could doubt 
that public morals were violated | . tiiat 
vicious example was set, wheuaniodier^ 
because a widow, was permitted pUblidy 
to destroy herself; to violate the sacred 
obligations of maternal duty; to desert her 
offspring, however young and helpless, 
whatever might be the real or the fire- 
tended motive. {Heart heart) Its per- 
nicious influence upon society, in another 
point of view, was equally apparent A 
rich man «di^ ; his widow inherited m 
po^on, or the whole of his property; diet 
property became the envied object of her 
diildren or collateral^ relations : the pos- 
session of it could only be acquired bgr 
her destruction. A ** suttee ** presented 
the ready means ' It gratified at once their 
cupidity and their pride. The children, of 
tile parent joined the priests, who.alwayo 
derived an interest from the ceramoDy|| to 
persuade the unhappy victim of their ava- 
rice to submit to an untimely and a paiis- 
ful death. Thus were all the obligationa 
of social life at once violated and destroy- 
ed. wear, hear t) He repea^, was It 
not^^Uieir ^policy, as well as their duIjN to 
prevent the vicious examples whidi tiiose 
barbarous practices diffused throuf^ the 
country ? W^at moral principle could bo 
expected from men, who saw, unmoved, > 
the immolation of women deserting tho 
offspring they were bound to cherish and 
protect?^ What could be expected fioni 
tlfose who eqpoiiraged the son to set fire to 
the pile which was to consume bis only 
remaining parent ? {Heart heart) 

Ho would now ask, and be thought ho 
might do it with effect, on what ground 
rested their dread of interference to put an 
end to these practices ? As the gpvernons 
of India, wha^ allegiance could they ex- 
pert from subjects who were engaged in 
them ? Could they hope for the obedienco 
of tlie heart, or for any other obedience 
than that which was the result of 9 
If they could ng^, then in what worse si- 
tuation would they be after putting down 
this demoralixing practice? Those who 
took a diffei^nt view, appeared to him to 
invert all order of reasoning on the sub- 
ject. The real ground for fear was in the 
conBnuance^ not in the abolition of the 
practice. {Heart heart) Men who could 
BO easily stifle and forsake the ordinary 
feelings and duties of humanity^ Wffo 
fitted to become the lawless distuikeii of 
the public peace. They were ** ripo for 
stratagems and wites.** It wwi Ibr their 
political security, ihen^ at nafor Ifieir 
monlcredU, iHl be fromoA npon 
the necessity pe^g an m to thg ' 
practice* Inilcsiti^iof dSaffitctiim nrisihg 
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from their tnter&rence^ it vtrould' he foV 
l^^d hy sympathies and benediction 
nf the mU^rcs. Ihe natural inonility of 
the people tvould be both their support 
apd tbeir commendation, (j^aor/) In 
oUt countries the rankest in superstition, 
the das kcBt in ignorance, some system of 
nalund morality was always found to pre- 
vail. Sir Win. Jones ^who would be 
deemed no mean uutliority on this head, 
and he was here discoursing of the Asiatic 
tribes) had remarked, that among die most 
ignorant nations, where not a vestigu of 
plulosophy was to be found, natural 
ethics ** would be met with, because they 
were what the ^*rtulrst sariett/ re/juirest 
a^d'iukat experience icac/ta.** Tlie people 
of India, notwithstanding their numcroKis 
Miperstitions, possessed tins moral feeling, 
and he contended again it was the duty 
and tlie interest of tli’e government to up> 
liold it. In cxemplifyiitg his argument 
he would borrow a quotation, with which 
they bad been favoured by the hon. pro> 
prietor who introduced the original motion, 

, •* Honneeutnf humani ntj a me aitenum puto" 
Mo^ gentlemen would recollect having 
read these words with pleasure in their 
youth, and that they \v9r0 repeated on the 
Uoman stage two hundred years before the, 
Christian era. The audience, wh^hsiton- 
histed of barbarians, of foreigners, of con- 
quered nations, of allies and QiT ciitsens 
of Rome, shouted witli applause to hear a 
declaration, which in the simple and elo- 
quent lan^iage of nature rcConimcndcd 
so powerfully the natural morality, the 
social virtues of man. Let the Kast-Indio 
Company, then, in putting down this ne> 
forious practice, proclaim to the people of 
India that they cherished the same 
timent, and that they d^red Ur see it, 
cherished amid ell the social relations 
that land. Let it ndt be forgotten, that by' 
the abolition of tlie practice ^tliey would 
save in future many- families from atflic- 
lion ; they would save aH fj^om consterna- ^ 
tioti 1 for who could tell inio whose liouse 
next the vicious exampleK^niglit obtrude 
itself? *l>een Faley, in bis moral'^ philo- 
sophy, bod justly oliserved, that **'6ocmty 
at large roust be kept in jontinunl alarm 
for the fate of their dearcdl friends and re- 
lations, when the restrainta or morality 
are witlidrawn by the tolemtidb of such a 
piaotiee as self-murder.’* He infFeated, 
tben^ their executive body, with that dis- 
creiidn, humanity and justice^ which he 
was proud to say, as a racmlier cf that 
Company, did generanytsark tlieir coun- 
sels— he intreat^ them to interpose, in 
Older to rescue the people of India from 
the continuance of this moral turpitude, 
in order to rescui. die Kast-lndia Com* 
pany and the Briusb Government from all 
penacipatian in it. It was not a custom 
f<mndedioa>aiiypoaitareTale;Jt woapar*, 
ttalaiid local ; it was owing principsily^to 


the disingenuous efibru of interested in- 
cUviduais; and it was unbopjpily 
r^ed by the sanction now given to it by 
the public autlu>ri|i<''s Ipdia. Ji» ebo? 
lition, instead of disturiiing, wouH add 
to the strength and stability of tbeir giw 
verument, inasmuch as dl men beeme 
better subjects in propordon as Aey were 
better citizens. He conjured them, t hen ^o 
put an end to the practice without deldp<; 
to be firm, and fear not. Tb^ would 
have tliis reward, that in India, as well as 
in Britain, the prevailing wish with re- 
gard to their dominion would be **e9to 
perpetua.'* {Rear, hear, hear 0 

Mr. if. Jiutaon said that it was more 
than twelve months since he had first called 
the attention of the court to those dreadful 
scenes of assassination which were allowed 
to take place in India ; but he confessed 
that at tliat time he w'as not aware of the 
great extent to which tliosc barbarous 
practices had prevailed, nor could he have 
itoagiiied that they would have been suf- 
fered to exist without some attempt on the 
part of the Company’s executive to put 
them down. At that time he had no idea 
that thousands and thousands of lielpless 
women and children had been sacrificed, 
without sotw effort of interference ou the 
part of the Company' for the abolition of 
ntes so horrid ! He had delayed bringiapp 
forward the ‘suhj^^ct, because be knew il 
was about to be in much better hands. 
wub to be brought forward in another placp 
by an honourable individual, not less dis- 
tinguisheft'fnF-lns talents and upright con- 
duct as a senator, than for his amialdo 
qualities and Ills general benevolenee aan 
private gentleman. In the hands of that 
distinguisbed individual, be was sura the- 
subject would be treated as its meMts,. re- 
quired. "At the same time he roust ob^ 
serve,' as the aubj^ had been oo ably 
introduced to tl)rir notice by the lion, gem> 
tlcnian (Mn Foynder), tlie court were 
bound to mark their decided opinion of itr 
without waitlifg for wtot might be donev 
elsewhere, and he thought it could npt be 
done ^ore^ effectually than by the oouit'a 
assent to the motion before tbi^ 
great dtffiicultie^, any motidn v^toro 
that side of bar bad to encounter, 
might be judged'^ of 'from the pngu^ee- 
^pposed to thSl now before tlie eemt^ 
Though they were a body dotbeil by 
the Legj^atiire with delibmtive&iaiifiUpia^ 
and bound by their oiths to exerelM^thWO^ 
functions, whenever they feltit ffnreimiy^. 
for the common benefit of tberooalaMb Qr> 
tlie advantage 6f tbeir native miljpMtli';.* 
whenever any attempt of. 
ol^inated with tbe genaral coxat, 
humane their object or 
tbeir proposition, it war aftvoimo 
the 8tala> comiram-placc^ 
paated remark, ^ you^,baiicvilp^t|m 
mattarbt.tho 
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Why, ^ 4I10 pofon hefi^re tbe coutt wm 
tni«^ tbe iiMiticr had baon left tp thidr dm. 
ewltioii Ibr opwardt o^thirfy years, ‘Utid 
wiiat Iwd they done? 'Nothing whatever. 

^Meotf hear/). He contended, theivibre, 
that the eseoytiee bad incurred a load of 
guilt, if during this time they bad made 
nMflbct to support the endeavours of so 
mpy, of their most eminent servants 
abro^ who had strongly adviM' that 
some means should be t^en to abolish 
this practice, and only o^ed for authority 
to use them. In tracing back the printed 
proceedings, he found that fnnn the pe- 
riod of the Bengal Secret Ju^dsl Consul- 
tations in 1787, whicli were transmitted to 
this country in course, notching bad lieen 
done in the matter until 'other day, 
when some instructions were sent our to 
our Indian government. In tlds dilatory 
conduct be thought their eiecutivp Vea^ 
exceedingly culpable, and he eontetided 
that the Court of Proprietors would be- 
come participators in Choir guilt, if they 
did not adopt tbe means In their power 
for the abolition, contrary to tiie law 
of nature, and so disgmcefttl 4o 
the government in whose very presenM^ 
it was mpetiaed! He 
went furtSsr than his honourable fritdid 1 llieMDit learpbd judge defines the^u* 
he meant to take a bolder end, h bcn^del mdipal law tu be a ^^rule ‘of /:ivil ooq^ 
issue, and was wHltng, pn that dUy, to duct^lileB^ribcd.by the sapreme power in 
stand or fiUl by the justice of hiif pori- 8lall^.ii<^inBnding is nght, and 
tioo<; namely, that the pn^tic^f liycide," prplubipng whnt is wron|“.** Now he be- 
beingcontiwy to divine and natijjfariawr lievcd that ho liwyer who lieard him 
the government or adth(u%^ by ddhy, tlmt a govenimmit wan 

it was permitted became pneticipatofti 61 l)(iund> “^b hit as its imrnedwte^apd'W' 
its guUt In suppO^''bf tms proposiBsi^ cogniaed authority extefided, to enforce 
he would beg to' read tlce aentifoentS^oll ^ the bb^vance erthft rule, /it was not 
the great commentator upon the iaw'*'df ^edeswy/.uov was a government caheil 
England, Sir Wk Blaokstone, ^hest^ttf, ^poh, ig^horcUtig tbe principles, to idk. 
that those wha peimjtted, ImyJhg powers nvith tWlfiws 01 customs bf 
to hinder, a crim^^against tbe ]ai|^of God liiiblher emintry ; Imt fh tliat which might 
oar man, ^mmittm'a criMb against bo^. be said to be a igu'f ot their bwii, and over 
The opinion of tbia learned oommentator'' which fthidlr absolutoi*' authority esdepde^ 
would have the greater^^'iiulhbrilijr^with ipo^pany yvere bound to' put an 
those who coiisidered dft^ t8 practices ddS||Duch at variance with the* 

livered it, he (Sir W. Blidfkstbiie) had lawarof GodoSto ma|i, so opposed toma*-^ 
tumself read, and wCil conrider^ the itiirayNll%ationy,an<l to divine gommaiidti 
moat eminent writes upon la tiie>wief before the court, not 

nature and of nalj^ then it had^^e^thoi^ of the Company not 

wM mn advantage to him (Ulr. E. ^k- been^iNll, for tbe gfipf»eimn of those 
son) that he, spoke fh tbe hearing 4)f barl>aar<ias"butmges,'beta'fo^ 
foamed persons, who wo^d readily con>^ -tact, 'been, f^eit to ^em, they .were px- 
fote Ilia ^doctrine if^erroneous/^^benjl# pressl^llowed under some drcumstances, 
inafoted'Cl^ they* (the pig>prief|g^) be- 4|d attended alfdiy a pdlice^ aeting 
enne partfotpatom 1n^ the gflilt of those ^ under tbe mithority oi tho Brkish Ooi* 
Sttieidflt (even yqpposing* t$em to ^ vernifilfnt. ^ That thc^ Company wese 
vdluitlary), if^ey made no attdhipT tgf hfoin<b aa Hie sovereigns of tbe coutifoy, 
wards their prevention. ^ That the dtime to^^snpj^ss practices contrary to Hfo U|^ 
ofeeif^destruetkm was against the lawmf of i^ture and our holy tdtgion, he hadL 
CM, no one would denyr and tbapit al^^adp shewir;-^but it miglft ha saiil, 
was ^lshe doty of every civilfoed govtodU Hiat a departure from the ptnicfoles he 
meat to aaforoe that law as parapioimt to had laid down mi]giit he jhisHftMl by poU- 
dl'oHmb onfot be eqMtybdimtted. He tical piqiedfoiicy, aririug fttofia the foar of 
gbotridHbe-JMhamed to press tins beyond ofifondi^ the ifotives. He wtndd meet 
recsihiir the Maion of the foaraediu^ the obi^fi ms that gtoimd, amhehew 
to whom he had alluded, which hpving that, even in point of expedien 


read^E would bring him to what seemed 
to iihnrthe second paint Ibr their coii. 
aideihtioni namer^ the expediency of 
puttuigan end to the psaeHoe-of suttee, 
or the ‘burning of females Jtliyel 
would contend that . thepr prera not- to 
enter into terms with biq and wicked- 
ness t hut were bound to mamtain, withhli 
thdr jari|diction, the low of Gpd ond of 
nature, whatever might be .the.eonse** 
qnence. . Mr. Justice Blaokstone^ in 
treating of this subject, said, 

** This tnw of nature beins coeval With wan- 
kUtd, and dictated by Ctod lurqself, to of course 
superior iu Obligation to any other. It to blndltiff 
over alt the globe, in dl countries, and at an 
tliiaat notiunain laws are of any validity if iKm- 
tnWy to this; and such of them as ^e valkU dA^ 
five allthela force, aud aU ihclr authority, modi- 
atpjy erhnmcdiately.froni this original. 

<* ^lT)lon theiie two foundatlouudiie law of nature 
aod the laW of lavdation, depend all humap lawsi 
tiftt Is to say, no niiman laws should be lOlliBred 
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wm nojt Cf|^ed upon to tolonte the to combat jts huinaiie aii 4 nuu^y aij^- 
' ifU'lmtthatitosiippreBsioitwaa .meitts. , It was bow Cortf mnoew 

witbui their reaiMs i^ay. th%t' it attention pf 

not liure the eCRect^f Ihfuni^^tliCT; ^ieeilt wed i^neeiveif. whicb^m 

tfaatMint where they we^^nost sen- : ^beell made ofihevextpipl^lhj* 

_ iyek-^l>e meant in the am‘"nt of their » *met$cp '(and ^ 

revenue. htart) __ _ t&jnppnfp eervanti ^ day lie de- 

iipitevWv for a moment, that he wii Vip- sired stue, that it wariio * 

Me*to prove this— supposingf if qouKl be 
, slie^. that ~ ipsurrectioo. and rebatiion 
wbyU foflbw tiie Bttem|it to ,jipt (lo^jp 
tms'tbafbhrous custom, stiU the Cdippady 
, wopld Jm ,bciiiifd to m^e" fhe attemptr- 
they wpulid ha bound to 4risk' the' loss .ot 
tUbir-dbthority oifer^that part of their x^liU 
, 4jB|i dommions where i^e prsK^tice pre- 
. vidled.{and jit w&r ||^ub ejrery sthath pmtj,' 
latbCr than become participifCom in simh 
.drettful guil^; they w«#d ^ botmd^ 

' rather to “ for ever the imouiilfof 
fpvenue ' sybicfi they ^arivpd ^om tlidte 
parts of theft dominiqn, than tS accapt.it 
CatKe pnceof blood ! r Zfesr, hearfjimr iy 
Tliil he wohld contbnd, VUpwsing 1(bat 
he hadJbeeh dttven JCo vieva^it perely as^ 
qife8t|oB of Qplicy or^safcty, a'f^lha^Ildnl^ 

Chairman bpd described it to be. BuJ he 
was' noV driven to tJ^a^course ; bis hoifour- 
aUb friend had 'most ‘‘ ably 'dind clearj^ 

^.sliewn, that as»a questibn of ppkyv^e 


'Cbowwjiydbe 

^dbd tyf iptbt 

lor ip^is^n^nufu^).---!^ 
oft^urse sidnuifttbd, as^ vwsYiow^wlsw 
that this courtaiipuld spbmit, that i$» tiiey 
led Hike ma ^ ennidly to the discsst^ ana 
autlmrky 8%e executive.; and tbie result 
Mni0i tfaaOlo^^cogresB had bedn made 
towards italididbtiQib no effcwt tracealde 
tbsKmghoiit uhfil a^tqwt 

"letter from ^SrT^rt; Of "fiSictori! 
/JETsflfc 

mj)>fea the attention bfithe Indiim Qotem*- 
mentJl^l more especially; its-contimiaiice 
was subject a| Jivquiry, and spme 
re^latid^a^wsrc deviled, hot fOr the abo- 
iitiOQ of ^aerldees, he was 

sorry, Uy «hn|>fn discount them in 
sjpie, Oases, and to prevent them in others, 
/they were wWd to be illegal by the 
iBn^o l^. {f the papmsi^lefrve the 
tibm.inJNawWfn'w 


were bound^^o abOUlih the piaiclicie, and SotfeBe had 

j Unit in^poiht of *«afety we liad holltifig 4o^ bl^eit^jUed4li^ jjs m w dt ted^ to the 

.tear ftbm thfe mfnnpt, WelVdinthou^tsi 'ocdinj^es of tihsir 'o^^iundioo., hiw, 
had his honpumbla friend'^ deselred ^e .and^eip jpsre.]Wi8Bc4|Wen^shmlow 
thanks of thn^opurt, Af^tlie pains'he had of an eTCii^.^ot"not jpterpi^gmril^ 


diestowed upon this subject ; 1x0 wQhld^^f 
a^sy weU lewaMed for his psm^ if 1| ^re 
muly wifri ^ cOnviqtidli thaS b^xsmuc- 
.eeisftxlK endepyoptedAto . enlighted the 
*4!ohrt cm a matter'of this'lin||6rtli(tte^^by 

;^au 


' *M jhich p^jastioes wen osn* 

tinned Jonger* qi^er jlie authority ^ the 
',06nq^y> tbiue waesioS'a msninthat 
^c(nlrt who did «fbt h^tcome a^fccessanr to 
Ihe"' crime Of murder' !^he that sefranred 
Jpom . doitjgfntt^ his power ^o^prevent It, 
% on h§ad guUt of the sanction he 

^iie mmnlbe (Jup ubS about to ob- 
servel/^iU^W general, ormore 

Imown, na. u^ipanjF cases soevidenliy 
illegm^thi^dra Whhesley felt it^scmsary 
So taire joihfr ^eps uppp^e subjeet in 
1805. ^^jftthe proceedings of OlS LondU 


givingr to them so^plesr w® 
anaiysb of thq cohtehth^dt five vedum^ef^ 

|Wp^ ^th whidiemt oneTt|^h huodM 
•of the proprietors ceuldn^ c^^rwise have 
^becomO acquainted#!. /".ffeor, Wjio 

' fras It that had heard hisshopouralfi^ 

. on this subject, that ooul^^t hehm 

been Improved by t^e masiiierm whishhe , 

hg^ placed the whole 8uhiectlM|Mb!|)xem % Mp m^coj^cil on fbat liccasion he would 
Tetit was said that t»ume lf«tbeopprt ‘rajd a %# StFai% and thqy, should be 
had been wasted— and ApMhdfrpstfthce very •»|te however jO^ 

tiad been of tbattfaj^pruiPm^ fi^hfbhfae ch it te ^ d 

seven hours Imig. nlfo doglrt ||J walea^ seemed toiiave loM'Vi^Ue^^s 

tdfeatt^ and bandj^ about vdiauwKS cu this ^condTOt, nalK^, that it should be 
sdrt»^ Wiith the mistaken knpressfibn that 4|ment# ma3&. wi|h aoppedienhte oet 
thto wtare frit.— Ha%asbuipjri8ed that tjite ^nsisUlitly with tUI pmic&les of feefran, 
galfint y?cilloiiel {L. Stanhbpfi), and the^ koralxfy, aftd huiQaftity.'^ j|tfm.MWlfre 
^ ‘ * * eonsistoniyfi iu’llMMlifimi- 


((.nitiir Ometai) '(Thornton) MB not 
pla^'moro value on the labourwof fris 
ieamed''triehd, had relieved thpm 
fipm the trouble of rdadlngit, And, ps it 
should seem, from fqjr he 

bebeved it cost dfrar wery< little of tiie one 
or.tbe other. rflofr,5«w/;--*nte labour 
ofermestable speech wse<tihis in q great 
de^ losbfrpbn them, who found irea^er 
to exercfrfe Ibehr pointed wH "aitd koen 
'iSOdre itpon its leneth fhrar. Aear/JfhMi 


' ipttee ijkeonsisto 

p|0Si hd (M|> J|ack«>n7woidd ffS^ lerlt 
be cft»ntinued ;^nt ifit wqre frnmq 
.frjn t te those 'mred rules, •'thedi 
IRdedthatthe Cmpdny wqiddLU 
aecpiibted of a vio1ati<|ib> ce( ho I.. 
dutyJf jt did not puettan down. And 
'dibie. lie most 9M§xsh ft^u froilhf ^ 

ehmsed jdiKW ilfro 

of axoseHreadfixl immoliHooirltMHievur 



18^.] d M# JELJLEft ^'Hindoo fFiidount 


be^n $iilmiUt«d to tbeir stim^ixig tinsel, 
tMT to «tif of ^ or jud^.of 

the lAi|4f 1io«r Air<tiie execntivo 

ivduld He. jtistliad 111 ailfi^iog tliis put of 
tke Hind^pmc!Scef*.tir/,(idatinoe withCn 
IHeit o^ inudte^te domii^ni^ It hail 
Aete. bedh ibq'iured^^ hig^ les^ 
cdnaisf ent)y widi tloe 


neaa antd xdotosoeiiec^ wm^mmmieaisi 
kf Qar^t »ni others to the mother txf 
Sbght ^No ivoimiA hkvhBg infiiot 
or being ia 0 statO^fpregnaii^ 
or"tu»eleaimesA» Or' umlOr the pM- 

bettv/is perttiitted. to bimr^With her hua^i 
band ; with theV following exceptioHi 
namely, that if g won>oj\ having inhmt 




.Olidfeiice to the 1 h\vB of the r^nctbey , i^Adren 4 :;^ prqride for their oai|lpoit^ 
wonid he justified in tdleiating praetieea, ' through themeaneofani^er pprsm^tAe 
wbieh they tbeinsdires admitted were wi iwir* ^ 

nottdjDg less, than “atrocious murder!** 

^(&ar, fuutr f) It wpS stated inXord 
Welledi^’s ntihuth, *tl|at Cfrpiin iiistrua- 
tions should be given to mogistrates 
ofdistriots, with the v&^wi^.diiiiinishrti^ 
if not of abolishing, the practice* ‘ The 
most eminent of tfie pundits were ordered 
Co be consutfeiH in Orderto ^cer- 
tdined to what degree the sfmddo law 
sanction^ the piacticc of suttee, for no 
pundit had ever maintained tluitf it was 
commanded. On this point he had the 
concurrence of tlie GOvemor-genera! and 
of those of the Cfourt oi^ Dirhetors,^ whose 
names were to the letter to which he had 
alluded, sent out to India so recently os 
18S3, after the biisipess had been tak«i 
up in Fiafiiament They were all of opinion 
that there were^ no knag^er tmy grounds 
for believinglthair suttee wijis an obligation 
Of law^'bnt that it miist^ie altogether a 
voluntary act. He wduld now read an 
extract of some of the questions proposed, 
and the aiiawens given oy the nundits on 
this subject ' , ' 

No. 7— QuMTSm 


fo the Pundiif y yizemut 

" As It sometimes lumpensvain^ persotiapre- 
taing the Hlmloo reli^n, that ppoa pie 4eat! 


by the faster voluntarily & burn herielf the 
body of liar husbaod^^or k problblted $ arid what 
are the coitions panKSTibedg^ Aie shaster ou 
such ocoasloiu * Yonusaa defied to give anan- 
fuer in the course of flltiien fays. 

4rajlarcS180&.” ^ ^ 

.dasmer.—** Having fully considered the ques- 
tion proposed by tAe court, 1 now answer it to the 
best of my kadwle^!— Every woipan of the four 
castes (Bnhmiri, iCnecry, Bhice, and Sooduit ii 
vennltted, to bum herself with UUi bd^ (ghee 

nor is pragUaiit, nor imaiNate of \ 
under the tfeofpub^i in f 
^ftnot aiWcd to ^ ^ 



inOk, py^ adtnlnlMarJng drugs to 
When women duib 

^Mswjuw thiao hiilUonWiid a half of 

iSS^SSsSsES^ 

■ tlMAiloq^^Ma «b6m<c^ fe*pM^ 
W iw B < w iit«a»tg<f wwWBcyt 


ia Terftnttedno burn._ 

^WMono/ Oimdon— '^Iif the evMof. wbMb 
dedanpg her Intention to bum with the body ^ 
he^ husbaiul, and afteywarde receding from *sucli 
declaration, what would be thr consequence arid 
what treatment would ahe expealeoda Itom bar 
rolntions ?** - . * ^ 

4aa«*sr.— If any woman deedaTes her Inteuloil 
of buroirig, but aft^ardi recedesitom her decla- 
ration, without havmg pronounced thy suukulp 
and parfotmed oUier ceremonies, she Is net ea- 
jolned by the ahister to undeiwp.ariy /^MrvMeStr br 
}>enatice; neither Is there any mlqg contain in 
the law prohibiting her rdations mm associating 
jvith her. But If a i^oman. after pronouncing Im 
lunlBulp and pcifonning other ceremonies, '■baa net 
courage to prbccod to the funeral pile, She mav 
recover her purity by undergoing a Srivehrpenahe^ 
and her relations may then associate wUb her. 
The authority for this is the foUovhng passage 
* A woman who U pfeveured by WDricuy acta^, 
ments ftom atcepding the funeral plle,*iiMist per- 
form a severe penance before she can purify nef* 
self ftom such aif offence.'"'' ^ 

Mr. Jac^oM, in ' continuation! begged 
the Attjgntion of the court to the excrip- 
feiimB moniioned in those answors, an| let 
rjthem look at the eases of suttees yecorded 
^in the feturiiB before them, aifU osk'^em^ 
^ves whether, if due attention liad beeiv 
by the iQcal oflioers of gbvenunent, all 
those casbs could have occuiTed. He 
would be ai far as any man from interfering 
with the .religious prejudices 'of the na/ 
tives } he would not quarrel with t(iq no* 
tipns of that country &s to the three mil?' 
lion and a balf of imirg. and the |lir«e 
pjllioii^iuid a half mf years ; the tluag 
omabsurd eiiougli, to be sure 4 hut' we 
were not answerqUe forq’Vjtheir ubpur% 
ties, though, he would contend, we weft 
to a certfirin extent for their crimes, Xet 
tlietn epjoy their absurdities as much aa 
they pleased, hut let them not oompnit 
mufi^bp X \tbere .the question of abaurdhy 
merged in that tifscrime, and as for asm 
Compaqy allow^ the perpetration of crinif 
they were respcIiBiblg; Affet' the inforapb- 
tion thus'Hbtained bp the govetHmetol;, la- 
^stnfctidba were issuedfor certain regula* 
tions to be observed in the oases of suttee, 
dp as to prevents if possible, pny but thoae - 
in which thd tti^t regidatiouns of tlie sbas-; 
ter were complied wi^.* Amoiigst.other * 

be fpyw of a suttee to the police 
necessafy information sliouil^hejCQiwaired 
to thq rerident magistxai^l pnAHtbat fio 
improppr treatment jpiiaHild po 

iwBd tewfods 

that figeviouifootme i^uld the 

jNdw it waiwill>apie^.tha^ 0^ 
poiiee uhwwiiim 
deaeripriou, 
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doamtaAbe maiMtt officer amongitlslieai, 
Him «4e Hot one who would not rloh^ 
liii <lnt]^for a bribe of mpeoe* and jdijd 
bribiff and eomp^ lem the eoilieaa 
fmn wbtoh thef maintained ffieeir ertnm^ 
gant mode of living there could be no 
doubt. It waa not at all an uncommon 
thing for men in that clasSf with nominal 
eawM 0j[ jBIOO ajrear, to expend £300 or 
£d()|l|dhB a tingle entertainment. How 
thll^Kpenfle was to be euppotted he nbaid 
not mention. To this body, such at it 
waei was confided tlie care of seeing that 
the proper regulatidns were complied witli. 
Mid if it waa stated that they were, the 
women were then allowed to bum thfm- 
aelves. In the case where she had young 
children, a certain security was required 
for the due maintenance end support of 
the child or Hiildinn after her death | and, 
stldngd ^ shocking os it must appear, a 
form Was prescribed, and stamps were pre- 
pared, for the purpose of taking that secu- 
rity in the Company's oflices. Thus the 
whole ceremony was performed under the 
authority of the local government, and in 
tfan presence of its officers < We the Bri- 
tish people — the advocates of every thing 
huiiiane**‘the natural opponents of every 
thing that was cruet and ^ppr^sive we 
the protectors of innocence, the avengers 
of wrong!— we the British people, sane- 
thmed by our authority this diabohcnl cus- 
tom 5 — nay, we went further, for by ouy 
neglect we permitted the practice in many 
cases which, even according to the l.arha- 
rouB doctrines of the sbasCer itself, were 
illegal ! Was it possible that we should not 
make some effort to wipe out this stain 
upon our country ? A kind of security, ,^e 
had observed, waoentered into for the sup- 
port of the children under a certain age, of 
women about to devote themselves on tiie 


fake place m itoinifoMlitfoiiesgbl^ 
but, mat nmsanqe h^llg mcoim, the pwn> 
ties were the body ovo- 

side the HtyoCQEwl^*HA1hsie, sdmM 
under tbo wffils of the patiioMiidbiiisigllt 
of the college, tho ahominUile nefemony 
was allowed tp he peifortneA f&er, 
heartj He had before shown tifi^;^ 
eofdmg to tiieir own'interpretatmit lylhe 
sbaster, the practice of suttee must be in 
all cases voluntary, olid that in no instance 
force or brand must he used. He would 

S further, and show, that aMiuence from 
e practice, even irheiO it might bo legally 
perfornied, was considered, according to 
the Hindoo religion, much mure merito- 
rious, provided a certain course of life (In 
every woman's power) \vere follow^. 
Indeed i^.yrhat he was ^ing to quote, he 
thought there was a direct hHlucement 
held out pa abstain from burning, and that 
the latter practice' might lie considered as 
indirectly prohibited thereby. It was true 
tlist tile tliBSter held out a promise to tiic 
suttee, that she should by her voluntary sa- 
crifice, acquire a right to dwell in heaven, 
in the company of her husband for three 
millions and a half of years,— But he com- 
pared it with one with whom the shas- 
ter was compamtively a light authority — 
who might lie considered the Moses of the 
Hindoos, and whose words were esteemed 
as the commands of heaven. The 
great Menu bad laid it down, tiiat 
though the three million and a half of years 
enjoyment ^ef heaven in the company 
of her husband might be acquired by the 
woman who voluntarily burnt herself with 
his liody, yet that that would not secure 
her eternal bliss, end that the only 'wejhj 
which a woman could acquire final b^i- 
tude, was by living a pure and chaste life 
after her husband's death, and devotingher- 


funend pile of tiieir husbands. But it had 
been found that this sort of undertaking 
afforded no legally binding guarantee for 
the ’'future *m"****‘***"**<^ #%— 

plUMie,aniL — 

it WM given only laughed at our credulity 
wim it was found that the security given 
waa not worth one fiirtiiing. Would any 
man say that the Company was not culpa- 
ble in allowing such open evasion! o( its 
own regulations ? Gould it be possible that^ 
ouf local officers should be ignorant of the 
^eiMlt Of fhflM atrocities f < l%e returns be- 
fomtiiM eouit wodld show tHht this oould 
net bathe mwe-*far in those returns, he 
fovind that betweeli the years 1815 and 
1881, the fiumberof women who Si^flced, 
or were oempHled to sacrifice* them- 
stives as sntteii^ ffinoanted to and 
of tWi iiumber'ii^l9, dr moredhaa two- * 
*tfeMv of the whole, were burnt inthevi- 
tinlty bf l^tth. (Seae, jUhr// < It ap- 
peatafo thfit it was hoI deemed 

’ tliia ffignltyof tirnfiiiiHmtoe 

Ckmrt at Ctihutto that the merifieesShduld 
'tmth fhiar^ tiear f) tliao 


self to works of piety and charity ; as the re- 
ward of which, she at her death went im- 
mediately into the enjoyment of eternal 
happiness. From that state she was of 
course to return no more into the fleshy but 
the satfes, after her three million and h half 
of yean were eiqiired, had to codbo back 
again totals Hfo, to puton agidn the hutnan 
form, an« be once more subject to ailtbe 
viclsiituddli 6f human exiatenee. li^mm 
tins she might agam obtain w lempomry 
admiasioir to na^ise by atmilar means, 
but bar eternal bliss could in ncroQiM’ 
way secured than by living a chadta iffid 
pure life. Now it was class fsons thta 
doctrine of Menu that tiie pndtiee of 
self-burning was not commend^, bill that 

S p living purely and tiiasttiy waa vecom- 
imdediii prefeieim,iM<iiSltiiagibt]k^ 
to an mfioutely greater sasnvd. The 
strict pftMce of t^e HMod rtilgfoil Was 
iidlieragtiailfoiiii^tiianoffi^ aha 
latter^, custom Was for Iho mhsa aiihft 
adviaed by tiw ^ffiMhmino.and intciirited 
relatione, who ware In gamml galiicos by 



Itt7.} Muh ai the X.LHf n.^Burmfig 0 / Rmdo^ n^iAwt. fftS 

the efcnl. itmi^ U*»* to MOt^weie eUowM tohe miM; kt W 


point oiil to tbepeopieiojin^ it 

1WM their fO^<to did oq^ 

of*ei<tteo>toJte^^too pcefrreoee 
gim ^ the .doctnaSEM Bkmi- to .the 
pewiiig n piuo mid Imly widowhoods there 
eottid be no doubt that the tawi of netore 
itod the dietntns of humuiity would toon 
Mldjhe their just iuftoence* and 'the hm^ 
hHoi pmctice of self-murder woidll In no 
iMI lei^h of time he altogether diseon^ 
IfpitOd. (JSmr^het&l) Much as the aaiic- 
Itan flven to thie dreadful mme in some 
easea was to be deplored* it was still more 
to be lnineBted that it was allowed to be 
perpetmted in others where tliere was not 
even a pretence for it on the ground of to- 
ligion f on the contrary, where it was in 
direct violation of the rules of the shasten 
It had been that day contended by a gallant 
oflUcer (Col. L, Stanhope) Uiht those sai 
criOces were the voluntary aetss of the 
women who performed tiiem, and tliht as 
such it would be an imprudent interference 
with tlie religion of tlie people to yffer any 
interruption to their expectations of eternal 
bliss. Even if they were all voluntary, 
he (Mr. Jackson) would still contend that 
we should be inexcusable if we did not 
attempt to put them down ; but tliis argp» 
ment had increased force in those eases 
where the suttee was attempted in cases 
notoriously prohibited by themiaster. That 
such was the feet in very many of the in- 
stances wliicb had been reported to govern- 
ment, the retains before the court would 
alTord abunihint jtroof, Inm list of sixty- 
two cases in which women were said to 
have burned themselves, there were four- 
teen imder seventeen ; twenty-two under 
sideeii ; six under 'fifteen ; two under 
fourteen ; two under thirteen ; ten under 
twelve ; one under ten } three under 
eMt ; and one under four years of age. 
(fiSmr, hear/) This account was taken 
from tlie papers laid before the house, and 
now presented for the inspection of the 
proprietors. He would ask the gallarlt 
coIoimI what kind of consent to this hoirid 
immolation could have been given by 
cfeatoies of the tender years he bad men- 
Uofied? Whererhe asked, was the reason- 
iiig faculty which led them to hope for 
eternal bliss? Where was the voluntary 
sMent to this most dreadful dei^ in an 
infeat of four vean cdd| or even in one of 
^ig^t or nine? fBe 0 r,h 0 ar/) Would the 
igS^t ootone!, or the gallant genend 
{Ifemtoii} vorany other member of that 
eonct;, stand up and assert that the consent 
given by thcae infehti was the result of 
nuoir and toflacHoa? fMmr, heqt/J 
Imm ChainiiaA inamlw^ 
suttee at eoditomltoegM, the 
lawdf the slawtto xit thaiMnmtioiis of 
mmgtocnmetoWbtoneeeii^^ with? 


leokatlim JutOMUitdiwiI^^ 

vmtifeer^foatenceelii whieb the wat i lwh 
amt peniMdfd to saerifiee herablf wH)mut 
any iwtfto being gwen to tlto hmd aiO^ 
rltae*. Here, si^n, the ftn^itg of te 
native police officer waa evidsa^l the 
offer of a handful of rnpoes would baaiit* 
ficient at any time to tndiiee bfoa to he out 
of the way,^so that the notice tie 

giveft; or if in thy way, be did riONjlpveat 
Ifta Beetle of.amti(m until all ifltBi|||liee 
became too late. The Europeans toofltoe 
were of course too dignified to etieiidi to 
any of these matters personally* The 
affair waa left to tlie vigiianee of thenaSive 
n^c, and the superintendence of the 
Smogab I and the latter was feequegyUf 4n 
or pretended ignorance of tbatiglis- 
actiott, until it had been terminated in the 
deatli of the unfortunate suttee. Notoing 
wiutoiiom easy than to be ignersm of^ that 
u^ich one did not wapt tafldiOWk end 
whereverfe was th^ Interefit of ^ these 'per- 
sons to be ignorant, the drhole matter )/ru 
sure to remain unknown until the kioto- 
ledgeof itbecBihbofnonae. ImuKIngat 
facts as they stood reeorjded, he called U)||on 
the court to consider the great yeapehsibi- 
lity which attached to them if they, allew- 
ed these , barbarous murders to be con- 
tinued when they had the means of pre- 
venting them. That the great body of the 
proprietors were hitherto ignomht of the 
extent to which thqse murders had been 
carried, he had reason to boHeve* For bim- 
eelf he would say, that until he hid seen 
the returns liefore the court, he could not 
have believed tfiat the practice was per- 
mitted to the extent it had been, with 
such means of prevention at hand. To- 

day be was an innocent man, 'but should 
, he go from that court innocent if, after 
what had come to his knowledge on this 
subject, he did. not make every effort to 
release himself from perticipatioit« in 
crimes? Eycry man in that court was 
nearly in the same situations not one of 
toem could lay his hand to his httH to- 
morrow and say he waa guiftlesorif to- 
day he did nOt use every means 
power to put a atop to those epwooHy 
barbarities. But it would saemraoeariU 
ing to some of the ophtiona he had begid 
delivered on this subject, tba* the Com- 
pany*B servants were loo busy to attend 
to such matters. An instance of this 
kind had ftaen given In one of the cam 
dtod by his hon. friend (Mr. Foyndto}* 
Application wua made to a loedmgfe- 
ttata for leave for a young wkfowtolmni 
henelf. The pdrtiesapp^Hlcaaed to 
knowtheir time^enddiiPfie toe tfoov whan 
the wort^ fentleman waa gofog oet.to 
dianar. tife lotoof ajiiimn 1^ 
bgr tof neto toeadMi toi 

hw 

At end 
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and he gave his consent witliout much 
induiry into the ‘circumstances, though 
if ne had' enquired as was his duty to 
have' done, he would have discovered, 
what was found out when it was too iate, 
that the child thus sacrificed, wliether a 
betrothed or an actual wile did not ap- 
pear, was under twelve years of age, and 
consequently that her burning, even uc- 
pording to Hindoo law was illegal, which 
considers sixteen im thq age of puberty. 
No s^ich fact was ascertained by the ma- 
gistrate, but he despatched the applicant 
with a verbal message to his darogah or 
other suliordinutc, that ** il she were not 
under twelve years of age they miglit 
proceed to burn her'*’ / //«or, heart) 
Was not this, he (Mr. Jackson) would 
ask, contrary to the instructtons which 
the government of India had sent to the 
Bcvcnil local magistrates ? Was it not a 
case till; recurrence of which should he 
rendered impossible by the timely inter- 
ference of that coui%? But there M'cre 
a variety of other points in which the in- 
stniction^i of the Indian ^govefnment, and 
the regulations of the shastcr with re- 
spect to suttee, weic wholly disre- 
garded. The answers of the pundits 
which he had read to the court stated. 


should be lighted before the suttee ae* 
cended the pile. In some instances after 
the file bad reached the boefy, and not- 
withstanding the efforts to keep the 
wretched woman down, tlie sense of ^Ut' 
had given her strength to disengage her-*- 
self, when her convulsive efforts to es- 
cape liad been counteracted liy the violent 
resistance of her relations, who uniforayyr 
unless when prevented by the police, forced 
her liack into the flames. {Hear, hear, hear!) 
Let those who doubted what he said on 
this i>urt of the case, turn over the pages 
of the papers before the 'Court, and th^ 
would soon be satisfied that he had rather 
understated the facts than used the 
slightest degree of exaggeration. He 
would read to the court but one case 
out of many which had come before the 
courts of adawlut, and it would shew 
Jiow little infiueiice the regulations of the 
shasfeer possessed against the supersti- 
tious prejudices or inteix^sted views of the 
natives ; he would rest the whole question 
on ease being fairly reported. It 
was ro be found in page 67 of the second 
volume of the papers printed by order of 
the House ot Commons, and he would 
state it ill the words of Mr. Hudlestone 
their late Director. 


that after the pile was made up^nd light- 
ed, the woman who had intended to hum 
herself mi^ht without disgmee retreat, 
that she might do so oven after she had 
touched the flames,. According to the 
instructions ot the Indian government 
she should be allowed to do so ; it as 
declared to he highly criminal to force 
her bnck, and that should her death ensue 
from such force It should be considered 
as murder. But, notwithstanding this 
declaration, tlie instructions were set at 
nought with impunity, and that too even 
in the vicinity of Calcutta. In that 
neighhourliood, and in other places within 
the province of Bengal, iiistetul of a pile 
of already lighted wood which the shas- 
ter enjoined, a pit was dug, in which, act- 
ing under the persuasions of interested re- 
latives and the excitement of drugs given 
to her for that purpose, the unfortunate 
female, whom the gallant Colonel (Stan> 
hope) would call ** a reasoning animal,*’ 
placed herself. The pit avbs immediately 
flOed up ^ith heavy Ipgs of wood, and 
frequently bamboes were placed over it, 
ao'as to make retreat almost next to im- 
possible. The fire was tlien applied to 
the pile, and the ones of the unhappy 
victim were drowned ^\*ith the noise of 
drums and other instruments, amidst the 
shouts and bowlings of A barbarous popu- 
lace. Now these tiling were altogether 
at variance with the instructions which 
h^been issued to the local ' magistrates 
by dm Indian government. They wejre 
codtimy to the enactments of the Htn- 
dgd rel^oti, which enjoined tbot the fire 


<* One Seethoo, a Brahmin, died when absent 
Arom his family. A fortnight afterwards hu widow, 
llootnuleea, a girl of shout fourteen years of age, 
proceeded to Imrn hcnrsain the pile bemg prepared 
by her nearest rclHtlllii|Mi> then at the village she 
rebldud in. Her father, Puttiin Tewarrey, was in 
another part of the country, and does not appear 
to have neen made aenuainted with what was poa- 
blng. Whether the sacrifice was originally a volun- 
tary one has not been astertainecl} it must be 
prcsumeit it was so. 

<* The preparatory rites completed, Hoomuleea 
ascended the uiie, which was fired by her untie, the 
prisoner Sheolol. The agony was soon beyond en- 
aumm c, and she leaped from the flame ; but seiaed 
by Shcolol Bichhook, and others, she was taken up 
by the hands and feet, and again thrown upon it | 
much Imrnt, and her clothes quite consumed, she 
again sprang from the pile, and running to a weU 
hard by, laid herself down in the water-couTse. 
weeping bitterly. Shcolol now took a sheet, offlered 
for the ottasion by Roosa, and spreading it on the 
ground, desired her to scat herself upon it. * No,' 
she said, * she would not do this, he would again 
carry her to the fire, and she could not submit to 
this : she would quit the family and live by beggaryi 
any thing, If they would but have mercy upon 
her.’— 4>heo]ol u]>on this, sworeby the Gonm that 
if she would seat herself on the cloth he would carry 
her to her home. She did so *,-4hey bound her up 
in it, sent for a bamboo, which was passed through 
the loops fonned by tying it together, and carrynw 
It thus to the pile, now fiercely burning, thxi^ it 
bodily into the flames. Thecloth was imiqedlatdy 
consumed, and the wretched victim once more modn 
on effort to save herself, when at the Instigation <ff 
the rest, the moosulinan Buraichee, improached 
near enough to reach her with his swora, and cut- 
ting her through the head, she fell back, and staa 
released from further trial by death." [Hear, hear /> 

Mr. Jackson continued. The couxt 
would observe, that in this case the moet 
solemn pledge which could have been 
made by one Hindoo to another woe 
given by the uncle of the unh^py efa^ . 
as a guarantee of her salie^, and that ft 
was afterwards violated in the moet broCid 
manner. What pundit, he woul44ie|^ 
to, know, would release tet eonl^ 

after 
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after diis violatioti of ao sacred an oatli ? 
Any member of that ooiirt who doubted 
of auch cases as he had read being in 
H^ndane^ was bound before God and 
his country, to inquire difigentiy before 
he gave his vote, and to take the most 
effectual means in liis power for aiiolish- 
ing tlie truth. If he iieglertcd that course, 
he jWOiild leave that assembly a guilty 
man. In fact, an honest man had no 
alternative but to make himself master 
of the facts ns net forth, or give credence 
to tbe statements of his hun. friend, to 
whose speech they were so much indebt- 
ed Was there any one who listened to 
bim^ who for an instant doubted the 
truth of wliet the papers before the court 
contained ? Did any man then present 
hesitate to believe that those dreadful mur- 
ders were committed, and sometimes with 
all tbe pomp and circumstance of a grand i 
pageant, ih^eorated by the presence of 
Gentooand British authority? They had 
it in evidence before them, on the j^tt- 
iDony of men who had filled higl||Mid 
responsible situations in their service— -of 
men who had liecn (listingiiished in the 
direction of their affairs, that these a^i- 
palling sacrifices of the young and the 
helpless wore often attended by nn im- 
mense concourse of persons, as if it were 
some great fiiir — by Bnihiniiis of the 
highest caste— by our own police, and tbe 
most dignified of the kniial native authori- 
ties. The dreadful act was urged on by 
some, sanctioned or permitted by others, 
and witnessed by all. It might jierhaps 
be asked, what interest had the Brahmins 
in encouraging the eotiiniission of those 
dreadful murder^? The papers before 
tbe court woidd answer the question, by 
shewing that on these occasions tlie at- 
tendant Brahmins received a large fee ; 
were they to receive none there would 
600U be an end to tbe practice ; they being 
alisent, it would cease to be a show ! In 
most instances the suttee was rich and 
possessed of jewels, which she distributed 
with a liberal hand to those w'ho assured 
her she was going to heaven, and ap- 
plauded her act of self-destruction. Those 
who shared in the plunder had thus a 
direct interest in promoting the deed by 
which only it could be secured. The re- 
lations of the woman, particularly those 
on her J^usbond's side, were also interested 
in seducing her to the fatal suicide. By 
tbe Hindoo law a widow of caste could 
not marry again, but must remain ever 
after under the care of her friends ; by her 
death they were relieved from all fiuther 
trouble on her account It was to these 
caxiims that Mr. Walter Ewing, and oUier 
of tMr most intelligent servants, had nU 
trilmted the sa^fice of widows, even of 
fonrsMid of eight years old. 

•The I can assure the 

Iddnwd proprietor he * is mistaken in giving 


those as the ages df the suttees. There igg 
mistake in tbe accounts, that which 
reads as four should have been fourteen, 
and that which be reads as eight should 
have been eighteen.*' (Hear, hear /) 

Mr. Jackeon. He had quoted those 
cases from Mr. Hudlestone's papers, 
which made mention of infant widows of 
the tender ages of eight and nine years ; 
and the instance of four years of age, Mr. 
H, had quoted from the papers pitted 
in^ Session 1823, page 4^5, where thoage 
of four was inserted. 

Mr. 1 can state to the learn- 

ed proprietor, tliat those ages have been 
inserted by mistake. Tliat which is put 
down as only eight, should have b^n 
eighty.** 

Mr. Jachsm continued. He had re- 
lied on the accuracy of the reports laid 
before the House of Commons, and now 
before the court. In those he found the 
numbers he bald stated. There were 
besides several cases of nine,' of twelve, 
and of tliirteen, with the names andMmstes 
of the parties, and one hut of two years 
of lige ! W’^erc these also mistakes ? But 
suppose fourteen yciu’s should have been 
stated instead of four, where stood the 
father in that court wdio would admit 
that as ar proper age at which his 
daughter should decide upon sacrificing 
herself by a most cruel death ? (Hiwr, 
hear >) Where wm the father that 
would iiofc heap curMs on tlie head of 
the unfeeling relatiVe who, disregarding 
the tears and intreatics of a girl of fourteen, 
imploring tliat her life might he spared, 
could take her by force and hurl her back 
into the flames from which she bad re* 
peatedly endeavoured to escape, as was 
tbe fact in the case ho had read to tbe 
court? (HeoTy hear, heart) Was tliere 
one who heard him, w'ho did not shudder 
at the villany with which tlie young 
creature*H eoiifidenee in that ease was 
betrayed, and the Imrlmrity which accom- 
panied the whole of the proceedings? 
She had, perhaps, given a sort of consent 
to the sacrifice, though this was said to 
be doubtful, wliich she was not allowed 
to retract, notwithstanding that retracta- 
tion was perfectly lawful, and even provided 
fur according to the Hindoo religion* 
What w^as the cause ? The jiarties which 
forced her to the pile had an interest In 
her destruction! He had said that the 
Bralimins encouraged those practices foi 
the sake of the fee they received.^ Thq 
parents and relatives of children did it in 
order to be relieved froim fiutber cote of 
them.; if left on their hands at that early 
age they might have to dwiiitaili them 
through a long series of yean, while sub- 
ject to those contingencies and apbmr 
tions of conduct vriii^ brihg discredit on 
thqlr fomilies. That these deeply 
graceful crimes'" m^gifat be avoided, and 



Bted for al>^i<Mi% 
^tbe deemed^pStt^ 
^ Bi consistent with tliil 
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thwfwilhlormnovod tirom the Biitish 
ohuiu^ Jtttem thought woullU 
be iMde ef^iimnt bj the nest vert oC the 
to wiuoh he ehanUl ceU the etten- 
tien of the court One material aigUf 
meBt^for the laciUty with which the prac- 
tice might be abolished) wat, Mfb Jaekson 
said} its very hinited extent From the 
returns it appeariKlthat the average num- 
ber of women who burned thoroaelveb or 
werd^lhurrit on the death of their hus- 
hanmi, was about 600 in the year, hud this 
number} let it be observed} was out ol' a 
population exceeding sixty millions, and 
m which the number of deaths of adult 
males left about 250,000 widows annually. 

This clearly shewed that tlie practice was 
by no means general, but rather an ex- 
ception to the general rule : and yet it had 
I gravely stated that the practice was 


atouoe? Hedidiiotarivli»that«mfne. 
He would have it immioeiiriril' to rim 
Court of Directory that eiieh 
should be adc 
pmctice as mu 
consulting, aa n 
end the feelings of the natives. Ulii- lm 
thought would be obtained by thcrorigtoii 
motion. But the Chairman’s anmid- 
ment, after urging the direeton '.to aot, 
added, that they should lem thO metier 
wholly to their discretion. Hour thTim 
thought it better that their disposition In 
act should be stimulated by the recomttwii- 
datioii of a General Court of ProprietorSf 
lie should vote for the original question. 
However, he was glad to see such an 
amendment coming from the chair; it 
was a hundred million of degrees beyond 
their last letter of 1823. The present 


general, that the attempt to put it ^amendment left the subject to uie dis- 

Va would a Allion ! Vi^hnf. fliA or/wAmimmi#'. l»if^ 


down would excite a rebellion ! What, 
preventing 600 immofations out of 
250,000 widows excite rebellion * It 
woulrilbave no such efTect, and for tliis 
he could quote tlie opinion of Mr. Ha- 
rington, now a member of council tn 
Bengal, who stated the practice as so 
partial, that no risk would attend the at- 
tempt to abolisli it altogether. The 
directors had neglected it for forty years, 
and it had of course increased. What 
waa it they were now afraid of? Was it 
^t the armed force of India would rebel 
If uny attempt weffe'made to put an end to 
^ the pmetiee ? Let tlie court reeollect the 
real cause of the late calamity at Bar- 
ncfcpoor, and then say whether they 
would fear any revolt of thehr troops on 
acooUQt of the abolition of suttee ? Why 
fio swoy’s widpw ever thus sacrifleed 
heraeli ; not a single instance appeared 
out of the thousands of women that had 
been burnt aince 1815. The sepoys 
Were most devotedly attaclied to their 
wives and children; they would wil- 
Jingly lay down their lives for their pro- 
tection. It was%ot a soldier’s feeling to 
eonsi^ liis widow to the flames, nor that 
of his eommdes to countenance snoh 
erueltyi it was therefore a most gross 
absurdity, to believe that they would ever 
attempt revolt on account of a regulation, 
whish was intended only for the protec- 
llaa and security of those so dear to them! 
Vb lidk of Kbenion from putting tbi« 
fsutic. ifanvn, \ru to suppose 
fhstic iiirtaiided dl over India, sod was 
dean), imM in the prejiidioes of the 
natives, ndMipsa the vsiy reverse had 
been showAidd be tbk bcti it was eon- 
toed toe eeapsnMfntoflnSpertiwior 
M (^^s pesM^ tod tras so 

toto ^ m the pe^ietsxif ijw i^ves, 

tott w tteny casee eMmantod tt the 
*»» »»ighteate»»itlto am «Mnd 
to ^ttnpiw ntoiju- IItoi,.«toiH Wto 
Stotopraeaed? Wet* thee tn ^ 


erption.of the local goyemmentf but the 
former said that ** the less they interfered 
th^ettcr. ” hat was that, but saying 
inH|fri English, that thoup[li women 
shounl be sacrifleed and their children 
left destitute; though infants of the 
tender ages of seven, eight, nine, ten, 
and twelve years of age, riiould be cast 
kito the flames, as widows deliberately 
and voluntarily devoting themselves on 
the funeral piles ^ thefr deceased hus- 
bands; though^^lljlihort, all the exist- 
ing rules and^mpers of the Company 
on the subject oTthese suttees shouid be 
violated ; though in the t^eth of their own 
shaster, venal Brahmins and sordid rela- 
tives should seduce pregnant women, or 
tliose in a state of giving nurture to de- 
stroy themselves, the Company’s officers 
were “not to interfere,’* or in any way hi- 
terrupt the savage ceremony? MThy thie, 
would be to ciy 'havoc, and to let all tlie 
evils of the most barbarous sopersticioii 
spread over that unhappy country. If this 
motion ^should not be carried he would 
foel it his duty again to call the attention 
of the court to the papers befora 
The question could hot stop therc'^-fiiiy^ 
it should not stop there, he, himself, at 
a future court, would move a series of 
truisms, taken from the reports. Hdat. 
members within the Ixir might, if tlwy 
pleased, meet them with the previous^paao^ 
iion, hut he would place them upqn'thsfr 
ffdords; the people lof England and flbe 
Legislature should know of^tbe hundsedi 
of murders annually committed wmM 
British authority, and the publks shoupd 
be invoked for their suppressipti. HO hid 
not the least doubt hut (he call wodd p 
answered, and the tables of thohonses^ 
Covered with peritions i^aitisitf OhSfoaii^Oie 
obnoxioua to every momi and rmiAh 
ptoeept, and so disgiaeiM to (hb falBmiai 
Mig^o betdhiwed ^ 
as<|^ to the' Ae^ 

eoanaffi them to ivddlUodHMriffi:< 
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irotdd sMnmfol td iMr MccdiHii d 
nmt nmlH^ mmvilttcds Uw 
MUM ,c<km edQM round (H was M 
piMliiiigv lm4 hmt nt liutd) for dlft« 
^cii|dii|| Oie lenewil of tbe Coitt|Niiifi 
ehiatur. Tlmt PmanM^nt woidd titko 
Moit atteng! nnl importatit 9tej» in th^ir 
9fbkB to tod no doubt. In the mean 
time* lot dienusmtotB of that court ^sany 
wHh.ttom the public approbation and 
lOgildL added to the conaciouaiieas that 
they had done their duty aa men and 
Chriatiana, In aupporting the original 
motlOOi they would have credit witli their 
country, for doing that spontaneously, 
which outraged humanity would other- 
wise soon force upon their adoption. 
The measure was admitted on all hands to 
be necessary ; then let it be no longer de- 
ferred. The hon. Directors might reject 
Che motion if they pleased, but they might 
rest assured that they would not thereby 
atop the proceedings of Parliament, or 
silence the voice of the British 
Indeed^ it would be disgraceful tMjRm 
as men, if they waited for such inter- 
ference. fffear, JiearlJ It was due to 
both Houses of Parliament, liefore which 
the question would soon be brought, and 
still more to thefUselvcs, that that court 
should take some preKminary step to show 
tliat they entered i toiLj io compromise 
with an unrighteous and were dc* 

lermined to avert from themselves and 
jtheir children the guilt of shedding blood I 
The learned gentleman, after agmn ad- 
verting to the importance of carrying the 
original motion in preference to the 
amendment, concluded (amidst consi- 
derable oheeri^) by callfng on the court, 
as each individual member of it would 
'wish to retire with the conscience of an 
innocent man, to vote for putting an end 
to this abominable practice. 

Captain Maxfim said be would not 
trespass long on the attention of the 
court. He certainly would not have to 
tiy their patience in a speech of seven 
hours. But he liegged to say a few 
words in answer to the uncalled-for at- 
tack which bad been made on hon. mem* 
tofs within tlie bar and without, who 
to|H[Mmed to differ in opinion from the 
kmed mover. Those who did not con- 
cur him, and with the learned gen- 
Hcmuir who spoke last, in thinking that 
the fiactice of suttee ought to be abo- 
liilitd if lome means, forcible or others 
wiaa, were, forsooth, declared to be guilty 
of murder. Now, he thought the prac- 
tice aught not to be interfered with, and 
to was not more a murderer than either 
of the learned gentlemeii who, addressed 
thoaomt. Wtot, be aaked, wan ell this 
dceteuwriflmatodt? Why had not lioie 
poihted out Ojtoie ef* 

feetual min&f 

to^lolfctod?. H^riungmietol^^ 


ticable ae they fepresenjtol, why not'totir 
how it be abeonqiilislled? In n 
speech of seven hotosvlehglili, one wouhl 
liave thtoght thenr wee am]^ lime fer 
■towing due tt it cwdld to ^eiini* In^ 
iteed of thie, however, they were enfen^ 
tained with a long detail of cimumatiilceib 
Quit which they all admitted, and dU de- 
plored, that the praoticc existed. In the 
whole of that h>ng address, to'lfed senreeiy 
heard one argument which •eeqnin^en 
answer. They all knew that the pioe- 
tice existed, and there was not one who 
would wisli to perpetuate it. All agreed 
that It would be desirable to have an end 
put to it, but the question was as to the 
mode by which tliat object could be ef- 
fected. If any one then in court could 
put at down by his wishes, no doiilit the 
thing would soon be decided ; but it was 
one tiling to wish, and another to achieve 
this desirable result. Hon. proprietors 
might talk hf the facilities of putting it 
down by force in one places per- 

suasion in another : these notfeiwpiow- 
ever, were purelv theoretical. All the 
experience ue had on the subject, shewed 
that the attempt to reduce them to pvais 
tice would be not only dMioult, but 
dangerous. One remark of the learned 
gentleman (Mr. R. Jackson) deserved 
notice* The learned gentleman bad said 
that tlie custom of suttee was oaot general, 
and had not taken any great hoMnn' the 
minds of the nativee. To fhioostertlon 
be (Capt. Maxheld) must o^eeb On a 
people so weak, so ignoiunt, ae*tto Hin- 
doos, tlie promise held out by tbe lgliafiter 
must have a powerful iiifliieiice. The 
ccrtshity of a wife enjoying the society of 
her husband in heaven for three millions 
and a half of years if she burned herself 
with his body, was calculated to have a 
strong effect on nersons who were so ar- 
dent and enthusiastic in their religious 
feelings as the natives of India, end parti- 
cularly the females. ']3\rcc millions und 
n half years of happafess in heaven 
were ensured to the suttee, and neither 
the Shaster nor Menu pointed out any 
other means by which that might be oto 
mined. Was it at all surprising, tton, 
that this should have a stron^f uffM* on 
ignorant minds ? He verily beliouedi that 
it the same doctrine could be incideumd 
in England, and that It obtained, ftore 
would be found very many of borii sunes 
ready to make tbe sacrifice in ofcfer to 
ensure its reward, f JJsart kftar^J * Wby 
then Should it excite our suiiMfel%ftobthe 
promise had io much Influuimit tollpdkif 
It wasqirite idle to say it afereng 

hold <»t the people*s mind% ^It tod, and 
like maiqr other d u perstilioiie, tbe move 
ftonid k was, riietomffrmly didtoe na- 
tofeiirifeerfitott A^detoi tod been made 
totfoL WiAtor^e ififineiifift iiipiimiM«e«9p 
toito'pMtwof kifentfeldem bfemitoto;. 
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What was said on that subject was quite 
coitect» but the conclusion meant to be 
drawn from it nns erroneous. Cob Walker 
could eflect that which not ten men in the 
whole of the Company's sortie could 
do. All who bad been fu Guzerat, could 
tell how much and bow deservedly he M'as 
beloved by the people there. To tins the 
hon. director (Mfi)or Camac) liad borne 
testimony, and no doubt would have dwelt 
l<ing<er on the subject if he himself had 
not been a party concerned. But it was 
hopeless to tliink thntthe.rcst of our ]mb- 
lie servants in India could act as Colonel 
Walker had done. If they were all like 
him, it would be an easy matter to abolish 
suttee, and to put an end to infanticide 
throughout India. All men were not 
alike in tlieir modes of proceeding* the 
Company must use the tools as they found 
them, though they might not be tem])ered 
alike. Under all the circumstances of the 
case, he would support the amendment ; 
and could not but express bis regret 
thatwik feelings of the court had been 
worked upon in the way they liad been on 
this occasion. It was too bad to bear 
hon. proprietors accused of being mur- 
derers, and participes cnminis in those 
horrid sacriiices, which they had no means 
of preventing. — ( Cries of ** question,'* 
“ question /") He had not much more 
to offer, but he must be allowed to con- 
clude his remarks without interruption . 
the court bad already indulged an hon. 
gentleman with a hearing of seven hours, 
and he had not yet spoken more than as 
many minutes. He had before said, that 
he concurred in tlic amendment; he 
would not sanction the use ot force in the 
abolition of this practice, but he thought 
that much might be done byamoic stnet 
attention to the regulations already in ex- 
istence in India. Those regulations had 
been very much relaxed in consequence 
of being entrusted to persons w'hose con- 
nivance at theii^olation might be pur- 
chased by a few^pees. He himself had 
seen Oases where a few nipees were suf- 
ficient to purchase the consent of a local 
native officer, to what he knew was a di- 
rect breach of the Company's regulations 
with respect to suttees. But it might be 
asked, was there no remedy?— were tliere 
no means by which a stop could be put 
to this practice ? He thought there was, 
and that it might be gradually abolished 
without any violent interference with the 
relijinouB prejudices of the people. He 
would suf^est that a woman applying to 
bum herself with the bqdy of her husband 
should be obliged to wait three months, 

, and that in all cases the application for 
f such license should he made in person : 
this, he had no doubt, would, in a vast 
majority'of eases, bean effectual prevention, 
os It Would afford time for reflection. He 
iWould also have some means adopted for 


disseroinsting the doctrines jof the sHastcr 
with resp^ to the, use of force* By the 
shasterall force was strictly forbidden ia 
the performance of suttee; but from 
the motives of interesteef paitier^ this 
doctrine was npt fully explainea to the 
people; if it were made sufoeiently known 
he was sure that women would never 
consent: for in almost e\efy case of 
suttee, they had seen that absolute- force 
was required to keep the suttee within 
the burning pile from the first moment 
the flames leucbod her body. Feeling 
coiivmced that all these means would bo 
resorted to, in the exercise of the discre- 
tion vested in the Court of Directors by 
the amendment, he would vote for that in 
preference to the original motion. 

Mr 7Va/i/ said he uould explain in a 
few words the reasons why he voted for 
the amendment put from the chair. He 
saw that the iiistnirtioiis sent out to India 
had the signature of Mr. C. Grant, on 
wlnm so dGser\T(1 an ciilogiiim had been 
prlMinccd, and in those instructions 
a discretion had been given to tlie Indian 
government to act as it pleased, and as 
cireiinistanccs might require. Another 
rcfison why he prefeired the amendment 
was this, that great difficulties would pre- 
sent themselves in the way of any active 
measures that m ig ht be adopted to abolish 
this custom. Oiruns subject they had 
tile evidence of Mr. Huringtoii, who 
stated that though be felt anxious, in coroi^ 
mon with many others, to put qn end to 
the practice; yet there were difiicultieR in 
the way which could not immediately be 
got ever. The only means by which these 
difficulties might be effectu^Iy removed, 
w'ould be by a gradual improvement 
omoiigst the people, by the dissemination^ 
of moral instruction. On this subject he 
was glad to find that much had lately been 
done. Forty schools, he perceived, had 
been open tor the instruction of Hindoo 
youth ; and one of tliose scliools for tlie 
instruction of females was superintended 
by a Hindoo mistress. Feeling that much 
might eventually be done by these means, 
he was not prepared to risk any thing by 
the adoption of precipitate measures. 
Such measures, he was sure, could do ito 
good, and might be productive of much in- 
jury ; he was Uicreforh opposed to ali auch 
measures, and though the want of them 
might suffer the practice to continue for 
some time longer, he did not at all con- 
sider himself criminal, and would go to 
bed with as quiet a consfiieuce upon tlie 
subject, as the hon. and learned gentle- 
man who liad a short time before addrasa* 
ed the court He thpu^t the beat way 
would be to leave it to llie discretkm of 
their executive, and, consk)ering what was 
now going ofn in Ind^ he woeia be ashamed 
if iie wHhhi^d hia eofl^ncedhutt them on 
this .point, tn a recent number of .the 
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Quarterly Review, it was stated, on the 
authority of Col. Phipps, that much of 
the cruelty practiced in the worship of 
Juggernaut hud beefi recently abandoned. 
The abominable and disgusting sacrifices 
heretofore attending that worship were 
to a great extent given up, and in other 
respects a gradual improvement was per- 
ceptible in the habits of the people, as 
connected with the severity of their wor- 
ship. I'he court would exercise its power 
to much better effect in giving encouruge- 
inent to this gradual improvement; but 
as that was going on, it would be extreme- 
ly dangeroUsS to pursue any course which 
might come into violent collision with the 
religious prejudices of the natives, f Hear, 
hear I } 

Gen. Sir J Doyle said that after the 
many lengttiened addresses which they 
had heard on this question, he was sure 
the court would listen to him with some 
])]eusure, for all he had to state was, that 
he had intended to address them, but on 
<‘onsideration he thought they had alre^y 
heard quite enough, and therefollWhe 
would not add a word one W'ay or the 
other. {Hear, heart) 

The Chairman observed that nothing 
could have induced him to meet the origi- 
ginal motion with an amendment but the 
language used iii the support of that mo- 
tion. That language led him to believe 
that soniething more intended than 
the motion itself expreased. This he 
tlioiight w'as clear from the language of 
the hon. mover himself, and also from the 
speech of the hon. proprietor (Mr. R. 
Jackson). ’ 

Dr. Gikhrht said he was disposed 
to ]uirsue a middle course in this affair : 
but between the tw^o conflicting opinions 
he felt himself like a fish out of water; 
he was placed between two fire6^(Aear, 
hear! and laughter), like a Jew amongst 
saints, or a saint amongst sinners. — 
{Hear, heart) Some complaints had 
been made against the learned gentleman 
(Mr. Poynder) for the length of time 
during which he liad occupied the atten- 
tion of the court; but he (Dr. Gilchrist) 
made no objection to the learned pro- 
prietor on that ground ; on the contrary, 
he thouglit him entitled to a hearing to 
the full extent of his address. He him- 
self had often occasion to address the 
court, and to trespass a little on their 
patience, and should bo very unwilling to 
be interrupted ; he was, therefore, dis- 
posed to give to others the same measure 
of indulgence which he claimed himself. 
With reference to tlie question before tlie 
court he W'ould observe, Uiat as an ab- 
stract proposition, no man would contend 
tliat suicide ought to be allowed. But it 
w'as another question whether the prac- 
tice aliould be put down by force of arms. 
He thought tliere was a way by which 
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tbfb might be effected without risk Or 
danger to the Company's interests. That 
way he, as an author, liad pointed out to 
their Governor general in India forty years 
ago. 11 is plan w'as, that any Hindoo in 
any vmy connected with a suttee— not 
merely as instrumental to the burning, 
but any relation or connexion of a woman 
who had burned lierself, should be de- 
clared for ever incapable of holding any 
place of oihee, authority, or emolument 
in the Company's son'icc. He had 
lately proposed the same thing to a gen- 
tleman who was iiboiit to introdiiee the 
subject to the House of Coininotis, and 
something of that kind niu.st be done in 
addition to other measures. Something, 
he thought, ought to be done on this sub- 
ject — the law's of humanity required it, 
and the only question W'as, whut that 
bomething should be. One reason why 
he would support the original motion was, 
that he saw all the directors uiianinious 
the other way. {Hear, hear! and a 
laugh ) He did not wish, by the o^inal 
motion, to interfere w'ltli the rehg)lm of 
the people of India, or to attempt to 
chiistionizc them — for that attempt, in 
the piesent state of things, would be 
hopeless. I^ct the effects of religion and 
education work Uieir way; they would 
in time have, no doubt, a pow'ertul effect; 
but, in the mean time, such measures as 
that ho hud proposed should be adopted. 
He entirely concurred in what hail been 
said by the learned proprietor, that no 
member of that court could lay his head 
quietly upon his pillow', unless he aided 
in some W'uy in putting an end to this 
barlmrous custom. The thing might be 
very easily accomphslied by the mere 
difference of a letter, and he w'oiild tell 
them the reason. The difference was 
between “ suttee and suttau." The one 
meant the bunniig of a w'oman for her 
husband, and the 'other meant the burn- 
ing of a priest ; and it the priests alone 
were concenied, there would be no diffi- 
culty in getting rid of the matter. But 
the suttee presented the difficulty. Hon. 
proprietors were not aw'arc that iclution- 
ship with a suttee gave a certain rank in 
India in the estimation ot the natives. 
The son of a woman who bad perfonned 
suttee ranked as a knight; if he could 
boast that bis sister also had burned her- 
self^ lie would be considered as a baronet ; 
if he had other relatioiv who bad also sa- 
crificed themselves, he would rank as a 
baron, and so on up even to the dignity 
of a king, acconling to the nuuiba of 
females of his family who had performed 
suttee. This it was vrhich gave the 
custom ,so first a hold upon the prejudices 
of the natives. —( Cries of guestien, ques- 
turn /"} Tliey might cry question if they 
pleased, but he was not the man to be 
put down««he woidd go on to the end of 
5 B the 
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tne cnapter, and would take care thaMie 
right of ever; proprietor to addrese that 
court should not be sacrificed in hia per- 
son. He would not, however, trespass 
much longer on their patience, but he 
implored them, as they valued their repu- 
tation in tills life, and their happiness in 
the next, to be cautious how they nega- 
tived the motion. It would be a stain 
upon their character, as sovereigns, as 
legislators, and as men, if they did not 
take some steps to check a practice re- 
pu^piaiit to the laws of natuie and of civil 
society. At the same time be must re- 
peat, that he did not wisli to see violence 
used. Let the Coiiipany strictly enforce 
the regulations already existing ; let them 
keep a vigilant watch over the native offi- 
cers whom they employed: this would 
be g:oing a great way. While he whs in 
India he h^ never gone to see a woman 
roasted, but he knew tliat many such sa- 
crifices had been performed in tlie imme- 
diate vieinity of Calcutta ; and seveml of 
tliese in violation of the orders of Go- 
vernment, and even of the ntlcs of the 
shaster. How could this luippen, unless 
the rich Hindoos bribed the native officers 
to connive at such proceedings? What 
reliance, he asked, could be placed ou the 
Biiilimiiis to put a stop to tliis— they who 
gloried in tlie number of relations that 
liad pertbrmed suttee? The age of tlie 
suttee, and the information as to the le- 
gality in each particular ease, were de- 
rived from them ; and what truth could 
be expected troni juirties so interested ? 
'I'lie Company might expect it il they 
pleased, but they would not get it. The 
priests were the geiieial authors and 
abettors of these wicked ceremonies; 
they had an immediate interest in tlie 
thing, and it was idle to talk of any distant 
rew'urd or pati*onuge they might expect 
for not encouraging the practice. They 
acted upon the old proverb of “ a bird in 
the hand is worth two in tlie bush and 
they preferred the certainty of immediate 
gam to the distant prospect ' of greater 
lulvaiituge. An lion, proprietor had 
talked ot the danger to the Company's 
Intel ests from the immediate abolition of 
the practice. He did not mean to con- 
tend for the use of direct force ; but even 
it tliat w'erc resorted to, he did not be- 
lieve it would have the dangerous coiise- 
cjiiences which some gentlemen antici- 
pated. riie spirit pf the Hindoos was by 
no means so vindictive as some gentlemen 
imagined. As an illustratioa of this he 
would mention, tliat he was truvelliiig ui 
India on one occasion, and the mqon- 
shees w'ho attended him were very much 
annoyed by u Braminee bull. These 
bulls were lot to have Irce scope wher- 
ever tliey went, and their trespasses 
were often found of great inconveni- 
ence, because whatever they did was 


without redress, as they were held sa- 
cred. His moonshees, however, were 
not of that (pinion, and they caught one 
of these Braminee hulls and cut his throat, 
and afterwards eat him. He (Or. Gil- 
christ) was afraid tliat the throats of him 
and his companions would have been cut 
in return, and that the story would have 
spread all over Benares, and that at length 
it would have been made a matter of grave 
complaint to the govenior. No such 
tiling, however, took place, and the loss 
of the Braminee bull was borne without 
any thing being said, except an expression 
of regret at his death. This shew'ed clearly 
tlias there was no very strong national feel- 
ing, even on matters which were held sacred 
by their very religion. He iiitreated the 
court, then, not to be led away by fears of 
danger to the Company's interests, which 
had no foundation, and (he added) not to 
be led uw'ay by the apprehensions of gen- 
tlemen W'ho conjured up ghosts which 
were not in existence. It was idle to talk 
of the native troops being opposed to the 
abiftKtion of the suttee ; tliat army was, 
for a great part, composed of Mussul- 
mauns, who cared nothing nt all about the 
practice, and on whom its abolition could 
have no infiiience. 

A Proprietor expressed a hope, that 
whatever might be the determination of 
tlie court on tins question, it would be 
unanimous. Tlfbre was the more reason 
to hope lor this, us the ditferenee between 
the amendment and the original motion 
was only a dilteieiice in name. It was 
for the general interest of the jiroprietors, 
and w^'ould tucilitate that w'Mch was, he 
believed, tlieir common object, that there 
should iioj; appear to be any diflTcience of 
opinion amongst tliera on this subject. 
The learned gentleman who brouglit for- 
ward tlie original motion had, he was 
sure, no intention to cast aspersions on the 
executive oi the Company, lu any thing 
tlmt liad fallen from him on tins occa- 
sion ; and as the opposition of the hon. 
Cbahroan w'as more directed tothew^ords 
of the speech than the motion, he hoped 
tlie discussion might he brought to a con- 
clusion in which all would concur. The 
Court of Directors, he felt persuaded, 
would feel themselves bound to make 
every exertion wliich prudence could 
point out, to comply with the wislies of 
the proprietors. That they could effect 
much, without resorting to force, be was 
quite certain ; and that they were dis- 
posed to do a great deal he was willing 
to believe. Under those circumstances, 
he was willing to leave the matter wffioUy 
to their discretion. 

^ Sir i/. Doyle said it was not his inten- 
tionto address the court, but after what 
bad £sUea from tlic bon. Chairmaii, be 
could not avoid saying a few words. From 
what bad been statedi itappeare4 that the 
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hon. cliaLmuui agreed with the original 
motion, and differed only from the speech 
by which it was introduced. There was 
not much, then, which stood in the way of 
their being unanimous; and he need 
hardly say how important it was that the 
court should appear united on tliis ques^ 
tion. His ovim o])inion was, that the 
whole matter slkould be left to the discre* 
tion of the Court of Directors, convinced 
tliat tiiey would adopt the best means for 
bringing about that result which, he 
trusted, was the common object of all— . 
the eventual abolition of this tiarbarouB 
practice. But at the same time he would 
suggest, that the hon. Chairman should 
leave the original motion as it stood, as it 
was clear that the passages in the speecJi 
to whieli he objected were not uttered 
witli any intention to offend. The with- 
drawal of the amendment would recon- 
cile all parties, and hi ing about that which 
\va& so desirable on this occasion— an 
uniiniinous vote of the court. {Hear, 
hear I) 

Mr. \Vu)iam said lie had no wisn to 
impute improper motives to any hon. pro- 
jMietor; on the contrary, he was disposed 
to give credit to every party for good in- 
tentions. At the same time he could not 
but express his regret that sudi a discus- 
sion should have taken place, as it would 
tend rather to frustratij^than facilitate the 
object wliich they all had in view. He 
could by no means concur in the argu- 
ments by which the hon. proprietor 
liad supported his motion; for in his 
opinion, they went to the putting down 
tlie practice by force. ( Cries of “ iVb, 
no f**) Honourable gentlemen might en- 
tertain tlieir ow'u ojiitiions on* that point; 
but it was bis coiiviction, that whatever 
might be the words of the motion, the 
effect of the speech was clearly the 
use of force ; and as long as he Imd a seat 
witliin that bar, be would not consent to 
any measure which would risk the safety 
of the Company’s power in India. It 
bad been said by an hon. proprietor tliat 
he would vote for the amendment be- 
cause he did not understand it ; now he 
would support it for a contnuy reason. 
In the original motion the word preven- 
tion was used; now by that word he 
could understand nothing else than the 
intended application of force, and in that 
sense it was calculated to do infinite harm 
to tlie government at home and abroad. 
An assent to any motion, however it 
might be worded, supported with such a 
speech as tliat of the hon. and Icanied pro- 
prietor, would be construed into an ap- 
proval of the ])rinci]iles which that speech 
contained ; and, with every respect for the 
Court of Proprietors, be could not agree 
with the hon. and learned proprietor in 
thinking it their peculiar duty to instruct 
their esecuthre at to what meaeives they 


althuld adopt on this occasion. The le. 
^slature had placed the executive power 
in the hands of tlie Court of Directon 
and the Board. The proprietors had 
the ri^t, undoubtedly, of choosing their 
own directors : but he thought they had 
not tlic power to dictate wliat particular 
measures sbottld be carried into exccu- 
tion. He would now say a word as to 
tlic amendment. [Here the hon. direc- 
tor read the amendment] Now, he con- 
tended that tliis amendment went os far 
as could be done with safety, by leaving 
much to our governments aliroad; and 
as the original motion contained the 
word “prevention,** on tliut ground he 
would object to it ; and if he stood alone, 
he would vote against it. 

Mr. Twimttff said, that whether tiiey 
adopted the original motion or the amend- 
ment, much good would rosult from the 
present discussion. He tiionght many 
thanks were due to thoi>honaumble gontle- 
inaii for haWiig given them so much in- 
formation on this subject, and without 
going to weigh wonls, he was burciWwould 
produce a very good effect. Much, how- 
ever, as lie approved the general principle 
of the learned mover, he would give his 
support to the amendment. He did not 
object to the original motion by itself, 
but w'hen he recollected that the Court of 
Directors weie ununimous in tlieir sup- 
port of the amendment, and tliat they 
were disposed to g^vc eftcct to the wishes 
of tlie proprietors upon this subject, he was 
anxious to leave it altogether to their dis- 
cretion, possessing as they did tlie best 
means of information with respect to it. 
He repeated, tliat he by no means objected 
to the principle contained in the original 
motion, but if both were put be must 
support the amendment. 

Mr. J, Martin observed, that before 
the qiiestioii was^ brought fmward in that 
court, it had been tlie object of active 
measures by various religious denomina- 
tions in the counti-y, amongst whom it 
excited a very considerable interest. It 
would at last, he believed, become very 
popular in this country if the original 
motion wrere now rejected ; it would, he 
thought, excite very general dissatisfiiction 
out of tliat court. If however on the 
contrary it was canied, the decision 
would be hailed with satisfaction by the 
public, as an indication tliat something 
was likely to he done in the aise. With- 
out being a prophet or the son of a 
prophet, he might say, tliat unless that 
court took active measures for the sup- 
pression of that barbarous custom, the 
public would act for themselves in the 
affair, and take it up waraaly in another 
place, without consulting the ob)ecu 
which the Company n»y have in view. 
In conclusion, he would appeal to their 
good feehogs, and beg of them not to rc- 

5 B 2 jeet 
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ject the origtnal motion on account of the 
use of the word * prevention,* which he 
believed came in the first instance from 
their side. He trusted the hon. Chairman 
would not persist in his opposition to the 
motion, in the general principle of which 
it WHS clear he tully concurred. 

The Chairman said that on no occasion 
was he disposed pertinaciously to adhere 
to his own view of any question, and 
thcretore if the hon. mover and the learned 
gentlenian (Mr, Jackson) would declare to 
him that it was not their intention to in- 
struct the directors, or to apply to the 
legislature in any way sanctioning i)ie use 
of force, lie w'Oiild withdraw Ins amend- 
inent, but be could not do so unless he 
should have first received that assurance. 

Alter a few words from Mr. Weeding, 

Mr. Pni/nder said his motion went to 
leave it entirely to tlie directors, to use 
their own time and their own disci etion. 
This motion he ^thought the directors 
could not refuse, and thcretore he would 
not retract. 

The Chairman said that was not what 
he wanted ; what he vvislicd w'us, that the 
gentlemen would afford him the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they did not wish 
that tins practice should be put down by 
legislative enactment, and be would with- 
diiivv Ins ainen(linent,aiul he must add, that 
except for the disclosures arising out of 
the speeches introdiieiiig and seconding 
the motion, he would have felt it his duty 
to support it without proposing any 
ainendmtMit at all. 

Mr. Piu/mier said that if any thing 
111 his motion spoke of the use of force, 
he would admit that the hon. Chairman 
was correct in rejecting it. He did not 
speak of immediate force ; if he alluded 
to it at all, it was as remote and contin- 
gent upon the failure of all other means ; 
the use of foix'e at present, then, fie dis- 
avowed, but it was too much to ask him 
to state whether he had any intention of 
urging that point in future. 

Mr. Jackson said that tlie Chairman 
must Inivc noticed that he had refrained 
from going into the horrid practice of 
infanticide^ which had been put down in 
the western part of their dominions by 
the firmness of Lord Wellesley, who pro- 
claimed that he would treat it as murder ; 
and in the eastern parts by the government 
of Bomliay : because that in both of these 
coses the purpose had been aided, if not 
effected, by military demonstrations. In 
this ease fie did not think force would be 
necessary ; he meant, in the terms of the 
original motion, that the practice should 
be prevented, but he relied upon the 
opinions of near sixty of their most eminent 
servants, such as residents, judges, and 
magistrates, tliat it miglit easily be sub- 
dued by a mixture of firm and conciliatory 
measures, who founded their opinions 
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upon at least as many instances in which 
such conduct had been suceessful. Sfiould 
it now foil, he would not hesitate at co- 
ercion— -they must obey God rather than 
man ! 

The Chairman observed that as the 
bon. proprietors declined making the ad- 
mission he required, he felt it his duty to 
press his amendment. 

Mr. Poynder stated that he had not 
advo(‘atcd the use of force further tliaii as 
the Court of Directors luight see tlie 
necessity of using it. He must again beg 
to disavow the iiiipiitations which had 
been cast upon liis motives on tliis 
occasion. 

The Chairman said lie had made a 
proposition of a conciliating kind, but it 
bad not been met in that manner which 
he thouglit tlie court laid a right to ex- 
pect ; he had nothing therefore more to 
do now, but to take the sense of the court 
upon the motion and amendment. 

The motion and amendment were again 
read, and tlie question put from the cliuir, 
when 

Sir C. Forbes rose. He said he had 
waited until the last moment, in the ex- 
pectation that some other member of the 
court would accqit the challenge pven 
by the hon. director, and answer his re- 
marks respecting the power of tlio Court 
of Proprietors Now he would say that 
tlie Court of Proprietors sliould be con- 
sidered only as the servants of tlie di- 
rectors if they tamely submitted to the 
statement he hud made. The Court of 
Proprietom had, he contended, a right to 
coll the attention of the directors, their 
executive body, to any particular course 
of measures which they thought ought to 
be pursued, and to give instructions res- 
pecting them. He asked, if the court were 
to recommend or give instructious upon 
any particular point, whether the Court of 
directors would dare to refuse? Per- 
haps they might— but wdiat power had 
the proprietors in such case ? They had 
the pow’^er to visit any director wlm re- 
fused to listen to tlicir recommendutiun, 
w'ith a vote of censure, and that vote 
w'ould have the effect of his immediate 
removal from tlie direction. Why, it 
might os w ell be said that the House of 
Commons bad not the right to dictate a 
particular course of measures to a minis- 
ter ; that they had such power was undeni- 
able, and he should like to see the minister 
who would dare refuse to give immediate 
attention to such suggestion. What! 
were the members of that court to be 
only the mere puppets of the directors, 
to act and move at their pleasure, without 
a power of doing any tiling but what they 
should please to dictate ? Was all they 
hod to do there, to place confidence in 
tlie Court of Dhrecton, and leave every 
thing to their discretion ? He was really 

sick 
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lick of this. He was as much disposed 
as any member of that court to place 
proper confidence in the directors ; but 
he could not allow any one of them to put 
such a construction upon the law affect- 
ing the rights of the proprietors, as 
that which he had heard from the hon. 
director. 

Mr. Pattison declared that he had not 
understood his hon. colleague in the sense 
to which the hon. hart, alluded. The 
hon. director was proceeding, when he 
was called to order by 

General Thornton^ who observed, tliat 
it was not regular to speak after the ques- 
tion was put. 

The Chairman said the question had 
not been put, and he apprehended that 
even if it had, it was competent at any 
time before the sense of the court was 
taken, lor any memlx'r of the court, who 
had not previously spoken, to address 
himself to the question. The hon. bart. 
had been allowed so to do, and he 
thought it but hill* that hih hon. colleague 
should exercise the same right. 

Mr. Pattison proceeded. He had but 
few words to offer, but he would not be 
put down in his attempt to exercise his 
right. This qucbtion had been taken up 
as if it had been a declaration on the part 
of the directors against the principle of 
the motion. It was no such thing. The 
proposition made by the hon. Chairman 
was one solely of conciliation, and was 
rendered necessary by ]>rinciple.s having 
been laid down in the speech wdiich w^cre 
not contained in the resolution of the 
hon. pr^rietor. 

Mr. Poijnder said the recommendation 
of force was not either in the speccli or 
tlie resolution. 

Mr. Pattison continued. When he 
was a young man, he used sometimes to 
interrupt others in their speeches ; but 
now he was an old man, more used to 
and acquainted w'ith the w^orld, and he 
found that very little w'as gained in point 
of time or convenience by sucli interrup- 
tions, while they added very much to the 
irregularity qf a debate. But to come to 
the subject before the court. The hon. 
Chairman had made a proposition which 
he thought could not in fairness be re- 
jected. All he asked was, that the two 
proprietors should state that they did not 
intend to recommend the application of 
force. If they did so intend, that W'as a 
strong reason why the court should not 
agree to the motion ; and if they did not 
intend it, they could have no hesitation in 
avowing it. The amendment would, in 
the latter case, be withdrawn, the original 
motion agreed to, and all p^ies would 
go away satisfied. 

Mr. Wiffram begged to explain. He 
was sure the hon. hart had quite mis- 
undentood the meaning of his observa- 


tions ; and in doing so, he (Sir C. Forbes) 
had himself fidlen into an error. He 
(Mr. Wigram) understood the hon. and 
learned proprietors to have stated tliat that 
court had a right to instruct and com- 
mand tlie Court of Directors. Now he 
(Mr. Wigram) had stated that the Legis- 
lature hud placed tlie government of India 
in the hands of the Directors and the 
Boai‘d of Control, and to tliat statement 
he adhered. The Court of Proprietors 
had, he fully admitted, the power of mak- 
ing any recommendations they might 
please to the Court of Directors, w*ho 
would pay every consideration to the 
same ; but they were not necessarily 
bound to adopt it. 

The question was now again about to 
be put from the chair, when 

Mr. Pot/nder said, that before the court 
came to a decision he claimed his right to 
reply, and felt it necessary to call for 
lights. ' 

A Proprie/or,-~-‘** Good God ! is it after 
a seven hours* speech t** 

Dr. Gilchrist said it w*ould be then too 
late to hear the hon. member’s reply. No 
doubt he had a right to reply, and the 
court hod a right to indulge him as loug 
as he thought proper to address tlu ni ; 
but, judging from his opening speech, the 
reply would occupy a considerable time ; 
he therefoie moved that the court do 
adjourn to this day week. 

Mr. Jackson lagged to read the mo- 
tion to the cuuit. He then read it as 
follows : 

*' That thl* Court, taking {ntoconsUleratfon the 
continuance of human saniflces iu India, is of 
opinion that, in the caiic of all rites or ceroinimiea 
Involving the destruction of life, it Is the duty of a 
paternal government to interpose for their pre- 
vention ; and therefore recommends to the hon. 
Court of Directors to transmit such Instructions 
to India as that Court* may deem most expedient 
for accomplishing this object, consistent with all 
practicable attention to the feelings of the na- 
tives.” 

Now, he contended, it was clear from 
those words that the use of force was not 
intended by this motion. It left it to the 
Court of Directors to issue such instruc- 
tions as to them should seem proper, but 
not one word w^as said of force. 

The Chairman . — Then he was to un- 
derstand the learned gentleman as not in 
wiy way recommending the adoption of 
force? 

Mr. Jackson . — He certainly did not 
mean to recommend the use of torce note ; 
but if other measures should fail, he must 
not be understood as being precluded 
from recommending the use of force on a 
future occasion. 

The question was here again about to 
be put, when 

Mr. Peynder insisted upon his right of 
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reply. It was absolutely necessary to his 
view of tlie case that lie should have an 
opportunity of answering some of the ob^ 
jections made to him. 

Mr. Jac/tson said, if his hoii. friend 
concurred with him in his construction of 
tJie motion, there was an end ot the ques- 
tion : if not, it was most certain he luul a 
right to rcpl)^ 

061101^1 Thornton observed that the 
question had been alreoily put, and he 
thonglit tlio subject had liecn suthcieiitly 
discussed. 

'rjie Chairman said, certainly the learn- 
ed gentleman had a right to reply if he 
thought pi opiT to exercise it. 

After a lew words from Sir J". Sewell, 
which were ituuidihle to us, 

'I'hc Chairman said, tliat he would 
now uitlulraw Ins amendment if the hoii. 
proprietor would say that he hud no 
intention of recommending the use of 
force. 

Mr. Poynder observed that he had 
already stated that. 

SirJ. SfeuWZ said he thought tliat the 
coTiduet of the hon. Chairman was hardly 
fair upon this oeciision. He not only 
eaJh'd upon the learned proprietor for an 
explanation ol w'hat he Imd stated, and of 
what Jus object was at this moment, but 
he seemed to retpiire some pledge as to 
what It might be hercalter. There was 
no talk of force at the present moment, 
but there might be some necessity tor its 
adoption hereafter, and if it were used, it 
was his opinion that it would not be re- 
sisted. Ho fully eoneurred in what liad 
been observed by the learned gentleman 
(Mr. Jackson), that tlie Court of Direc- 
• tors would become participators in the 
crime of murder if they did not take some 
means lor its prevention. They were the 
governors of India, and had the power, 
and lie must observe, that they were a 
very had specimen of governors. 'I'hey 
endeavoured to throw the responsibility 
from themselves, by saying that the ^acts 
were the voluntary acts of others, ‘and 
that they could not prevent them. It 
was in this way that Pilate wished to 
wash his hands trom innocent blood, and 
to throw the guilt on others. The names 
ol those who gloried in the action, and 
cried let Ids blood be upon us and upon 
our children,” w'cre long since lost, while 
that of Pilate was handed down with dis- 
grace to posterity. 

I'lic Chairman said, that Ids object in 
w'lsbmg to obtain the declaration he had 
mentioned from tlie hon. gentleman, was 
not to deter Uiem from any future mea- 
sures. If the present resolution should not, 
ill their opinion, produce the clFect which 
they anticipated, they would of course 
have a perfect right to bring the subject 
forward upon any future occasion, only 
giving due notice to that effect, and af- 
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fording time to the local governments to 
act upon the present motioik 

Mr. Pannier said this was so &ir and 
candid, that he must concur in what had 
been stated by his hon. friend (Mjr. Jack- 
son). He did not want the use of force ; 
iudred he did not think it requisite at 
present ; all he required W'as, that every 
oUier means in the power of the directors 
siiould lie employed. 

The Chairman said that, with tlic un- 
derstanding that there was no wish to 
recommend the employment of force un- 
til the court had sent out instnictions, 
he would withdraw his ameiidmenC. 
( Cheers*) At the same time he must ob- 
serve, that if the measures to be adopted 
by that court should not have a satisfac- 
tory result, the question would be open»for 
further considcmtioii. {Hear, hear 0 In 
answer to the remark, as to how far tlie 
rccommeiidatioTi of the Court of Pro- 
pnetors was obligatory on the Court of 
Directors, he should ol)scr\'C, that, if they 
agreed to any recommendation for the 
employment of force, no consideration 
would induce him to be a party to tlic 
transmission of such instructions to India; 
it would lie un(‘undid in him it he hesi- 
tated to declare so, or if he scrupled to 
say that, lather than comply with such 
an instruction, he should decide at once 
to resign his seat behind that bar. {Hear, 
hear *) 

Mr. Campbell that on a subject of 
less moment, lie would not, at so late an 
hour, liave ventured to present himself 
to tlie court, but he did not think that he 
should discharge his duty were he to give 
a silent vote on a matter of siicli vital im- 
portance. He regretted extremely that 
the Chairman should have been induced 
to w ithdraw liia amendment. It was one 
of the few instances in which he had oc- 
casion to question the judgment of the 
hon. baronet ; but neither the respect he 
entertained for him, nor the unpopularity 
that might attend the course he (Mr. C.) 
w^as then pursuing, could make him com- 
promise his opinion on this occasion. Mr. 
Campbell thought that he perceived, in 
the original motion, soinetliing that might 
lead to tlie employment of force for the 
prevention of these hornd sacrifices, which 
every person must deplore. He could 
not but deprecate any thing like penal 
enactments to put down the practice of 
suttee ; lie was sure tliat such a course, 
M'hile likely to be productive of danger, 
would ratber tend to aggravate than to 
abate the evil : for who ever heard of cus- 
tom of long duration, or of prejudice 
deeply rooted, being overcome by perse- 
cution? He had resided in India for 
seven-and-twenty years, and in situations 
which afforded him opportunities of be- 
coming intimately acquainted with the 
native character, and he felt confident 

that 
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that the only mode of effecting the object 
'Which all must desire, vras by the ditfu^- 
sion of education, and by tlie moral im- 
provement of the people, who, when more 
enlightened, would of themselves aban- 
don a practice, not less abhorrent to our 
feelings, than repugnant to one of the 
strongest instincts of our nature. The 
hon. director was proceeding, when 

Sir J, Setoell hoped that, at tlmt late 
hour (past seven o'clock), the worthy 
director would not feel it necessary to 
go over arguments which tlie court had 
already heard at such very considerable 
length. 

Mr. Campbell said that it was not his 
intention to have trespassed on the court 
further than to say, that as he could not 
agree to the original motion, he should 
hold up his hand against it. 

The amendment was then w'ithdmwn, 
anil the original motion put, and carried 
by a large majority, there being no more 
than five hands held up in the negative. 

Tlie Chatrman said there was some 
other business to be disposed of before 
the <*ourt separated. 

General Thornton suggested that it 
was then too late to think of going into 
any other business, and thought it would 
be better to adjourn the court to tliat day 
week. 

The Chairman said he had no objec- 
tion to adjourn to any time tliat might 
suit the convenience of the court; but the 
question was, w'hetber anothei day could 
be spared for another general court, unless 
a \ciy early one— to-morrow or the day 
after — was named. Should that not be 
convenient, he hoped that they would 
put it off until some period alter the 
general election. 

Dr. GikJmst said he liad no objection 
to the postponement. 

The Chatrman repeated, that unless 
some very early day was named, he might 
find it diiiicult to get through the busi- 
ness of the court before the general election. 

Dr. Gilchrist, referring to the question 
of the general election, said the court 
were aware tliat he was one of the candi- 
dates. Now he wished to know from 
the hon. Chairman, wdiether, in case one 
of the six other candidates should be 
taken into Abraham's bosom before the 
period fixed for the election, what was to 
become of him? Would the directors 
get another candidate, or was lie to walk 
over the course? 

The Chairtnan — “ I hope not.” 

Dr. Gilchrist,^** Then am 1 to under- 
stand that time enough would be allowed 
for another candidate, to start at a mo- 
ment's notice ?” 

The Chairman,^*' Yes, a candidate 
may start from the post.” 

It was now moved that the court do 
adjourn, sbie die. 


Mr. Twining said, the court were 
aware that he liad a motion, but he was 
unwilling to press it at that late hour, 
and with so thin an attendance. He 
thought it better, perhaps, to give notice 
of it for the next court. 

A Proprietor suggested that it would 
be mucli better to adjourn tliis court to 
tlie next Wednesday, when they might 
have time to get through the w'hole of 
tlie business lieibre them. 

The Chairman said it W'ould be very 
inconvenient to have a general court next 
Wednesday, there was so much other 
business to be dune ; but, if gentlemen 
w*erc so disposed, he w'as willing to give 
up to-morrow. 

Mr. Twimng said he would leave it 
entirely in the hands of tlie directors. 
He did not wish that any time should he 
fixed which would cause inconvenience, 
aiifl tliercfurc he should leave the matter 
o\er to another day. 

After a sliort cunvei^atioii, in which 
the Chairman, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. 
Tw'iiiing took a part, it w^as agreed that 
the court should adjourn to Friday. 

The court then adjourned to Friday 
the SOth instant* 

East India HoU'^e, Friday, March 30. 

A quarterly general Court of Pio- 
prietors of East- India stuck was this day 
held, pursuant to udjouniinent. at the 
Company's Jiouse in Leatlenhiili- street. 

PliOPOSED THANKS TO C. MAllJOiil- 
BANKS, TSQ. 

The minutes of the Jubt court having^ 
been read. 

The Chainnan (Sir G. A. llohinson) 
said, he had to acquaint the court that* 
It W'as met by adjoumincnt from the 
28th inst. for the purpose of discussing 
several questions. ^ The first of these was 
a motion, of which notice had been given 
by a gallant general, 

*• That the thanks of this court be given to our 
lateC'halmian. C. M.ujoribanks. Em., tot the oblig- 
ing and gracious manner In wbicli he communi- 
cated mformation when questions were put to hhn 
by tbe proprietors ; and for the very satisfactory 
manner in which he conducted himwlf In the 
court whilst he filled the chair.** 

General Thornton wished, before he 
proceeded witli his motion, to ask two 
questions of the hon. Chairman, tlie an- 
swers to which would, in some degree, 
guide him in his course of argument. 
When a ballot was demanded by a cer- 
tain number of proprietors, it must be 
granted; and he should like to know 
whether, by that proceeding, the Com- 
pany was put to any eii^eiise? He 
should also be glad to learn whether any, 
and what expense was incurred, when a 
number of proprietors requested that a 
court should be noade special. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Weeding objected to such ques- 
tions, the effect of which was, to inter- 
rupt and retard the regular business of 
the court. The Chairman had already 
decided that questions should not be put 
till the regular business of tlie day was at 
an end, and he hoped he would adhere 
to that rule. Either let the gallant ge- 
neral proceed with his motion, or let the 
court pass to the other orders of the 
day. ( Hear 0 

The Chairman .— I consider the ques- 
tioii quite unconnected with the motion 
before the court; and this inquiiy 1 have 
no more means of answering than the 
gallant general himself; for 1 have not 
looked into the expense attending eitlier 
11 general court or a ballot.'* 

General Thornton said he would at 
once proceed to state the reasons which 
induced him to make this motion. Gen- 
tlemen would, no doubt, express some 
surprise that such a delay should have 
taken place before he introduced this pro- 
position. They would, of course, feel, 
that when such a motion was contem* 
]ilated, it ought to be brought forward as 
soon as possible after the individual 
whose conduct was to be approved of had 
left the chair, he should, therefore, os 
bnclly as he could, state the cause of the 
delay that had occurred. In the first 
place, perhaps, it might be attributable to 
him ; but ultimately it was caused by the 
directors. He was unwilling to go round, 
tiiiii request nine gentlemen to favour him 
with their signatures : he well knew the 
excuse which was geiierully made on such 
occasions. Individuals said, ^*it is pro- 
per that attention should be paid to such 
and such matters, but we ore afi^^id of 
offending the directors by signing a re- 
quisition.’' f Hear I) Therefore it avus 
that he did not make such an applica- 
tion. He, however, knew, tliut on some 
occ*asiotis, a quarterly general Court had 
been made special by the Court of Di- 
rectors, on the requisition of two pro- 
jirictors, for the purpose of taking certain 
specified matters into considemtioii : he, 
therdore, knowing that a gentleman near 
him approved of this motion, asked him, 
soon utter Mr. Maijoribanks had left the 
chuir, to sign, along with himself, a re- 
quisition, calling on the directors to make 
the next quarterly general court sjiecial ; 
and he desired the clerk to go to the di- 
rectors and inquire whether tliat requisi- 
tion Avas sufficient. The answer he re- 
ceived AA'as, that it was quite sufficient. 
Tile requisition was as follows : 

*' AVc, the underslgaed proprleton of Eaat>India 
stock, request that the quattctly goieral court to 
be held on the 2l8i of June next, be made special, 
for the purpose of consideriiig following pro- 
IKMition, TIES. ‘ That the thanks of the proprietors 
be given to our late chainnon. C. Maijoribonks, 
Esq.'" 

And then came the rest of the motion, as 


it had been read this day. Tills was the 
requisition sent in early in May, and the 
answer Avas, that it aa'es quite sufiScient. 
A letter was, hywever, sent from the East- 
India House some time afterAvards, con- 
taining a refusal to accede to the requisi- 
tion, Avhicb be would read. It avus 
dated “ June 1, 1826,’’ was signed J. 
Duit, Secretary," and addressed to Mr. 
Adibnel and himself. It ran thus : 

** I have laid before the Court of Directors 
your letter of last month, on the subject of the 
next quarterly general court of Proprietors being 
made special to submit to it the motion therein 
stated, and 1 have to inform you, that the Court 
of Dlrertors do not think it neiessary to make the 
court special for that purpose. At the general 
court to be held on the zlst lost, it will be com- 
petent for you to bring forward your motion, if 
you think proper.” 

He confessed that he was astonished 
at this refusal, as quarterly general courts 
had been made special at the request of 
two proprietors on other occasions ; and 
he did not choose, without any notice, to 
bring foriA'anl such a motion as the pre- 
sent, which disserved the attention of the 
proprietors. He knew he might claim 
the privilege of bringing the motion for- 
ward at the quarterly gcncnil court with, 
out notice ; but that he VA'ould not do, ex- 
cept under peculiar circumstances. He 
hud lately, on several occasions, when he 
felt it necessary to ask a question, been 
dcMred to wait till the conclusion of the 
proceedings. Now the reason Avhy he 
first Avished to bring the ]>resent motion 
forw^ardy Avas on account of tlic obliging 
manner in which the late chairman con- 
dupted himself while he presided in that 
court. He had seen, AA'ith great sorroAV, 
tlie conduct of some former chairmen, 
Avho hwl acted in a veiy disobliging man- 
ner to the proprietors. The rule laid 
doAvii as to the asking of questions might 
be a very proper one, if fairly acted on ; 
but^ Mr Marjoribanks did not stand on 
sucii a nicety ; it was bis custom to giA'e 
every information in his poAver as soon os 
it was required of him. He understood, 
on the other liaiid, that one chairman, 
who was not of so obliging a disposition, 
had been the cause of an expense of 
^5,000 accruing to the Company for 
the piintiiig of voluminous papers, as well 
as of the time of the court having been 
occupied five days, in consequence of that 
individual's refusing to an.sAATr a single 
question. Whether this was true or not 
he did not know ; but it was very likely 
that mischief hud arisen from his not 
having done his duty, by answering the 
question put to him. He had already 
remarked that a great length of time had 
elapsed, since he first formed the inten- 
tion of bringing forward this motion; 
he, however, fortunately procured an op- 
portunity some months ago to ^tve notice 
of his intention of moving this vote of 
thanks. How be got such an opportunity 
he could not tell, for a similar favour was 
immediately 
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unmediiitely aftmards reftised to another 
hon. proprietor. He (Gen. Thornton), 
however, luckily alipim in /a laugh J, 
and g[ave notice of the present motion. 
He should now call the attention of the 
court to the grounds on which the mo- 
tion was introduced. It arose from a 
feeling of gratitude for the dvil and gen- 
tieroanly heliaviour which, at all times, 
luid distinguished Mr. Maijorilianks, whilst 
he filled the chair. Mr., Maijortbanks 
acted, throughout the time in which he 
held the situation of chairman, with per- 
fect good-humour; which was not, he 
believed, thfi^'Cose with others wlio had 
filled the diatfi Rules had been made 
by hon. Chairmen, as it appeared 
to him, by their own authority alone. 
One of these y^, tliat no notice of mo- 
tion should be ^iven, and that no ques- 
tion should be asked, until the bu<uiiess 
of the day was over. This rule put 
the pro]>rietor8 to very great inconveni- 
ence ; and this he could prove in his own 
case, for on one day, when he wished to 
say a word, and was told he must wait 
till the proceedings were concluded, the 
court sat until seven o*clock, and it was 
not in his power to stay. What time 
was it, he would ask, to put a question 
of great importance, perha]>8, to the inte* 
rests of the Company, or to give a notice 
of motion, which a gentleman might w'ish 
to be generally known to the proprietors, 
when the day was drawing to a close, 
and the court was nearly empty? A 
proprietor might wait till the latest lioqr, 
till, in fact, the court had broken up sud- 
denly, and then lie would be told, as had 
been done on a former occasion, that the 
question of adjournment had been earned. 
He had U'cn tor some time in the House 
of Coinmoiis, and had been called on to 
move an adjournment when there was 
no business before the house; but he 
recollected no instance where that ques- 
tion was carried secretly, or where those 
w'hose duty it was, refused to answer a 
question until all the business w'as gone 
through. What did their by-laws say on 
this subject ? Sec. lii, cup. ^ set forth : 

It Ijt (»rdain 9 d, Tliat all questions in any ge- 
neral court, except the prerlous question or for 
a4)ouminent, shall. If required, be stated in writ- 
ing. before the same shall be put; and the Chair- 
man ehall not adfoum or dieeolve the court uHthout 
a queetUm.** 

Now what was the reason of tliis? It 
was cleai'ly that, if any thing were for- 
gotten in the course of the day, or re- 
mained to be done, it should be disposed 
of before an adjoiunment took place; 
otherwise there wos no use in the by-law. 

If this principle were opposed, and the 
by-law rendered nugatory, it would be 
better to put an eiid^o tlie chair at once. 
Be, tbeieiore, protesled against this emu 
duet of the chair, which virtually prevent- 
Athik Jutim Voi. XXI II No. 13*7, 


ed individuals from receiving infi>rinatiofi. 
He thou^t it would be satisfactory to all 
the proprietors, and also to the directors, 
if the practice of the House ot Commons 
were adopted,' where the putting of ques- 
tions was not restricted to any time 
iihlesB busings was actually in progress : 
tliat system never interfered with the 
debate. To answer a question did not 
take a moment, and was a saving instead 
of a waste of time. His reason for ask- 
ing, in the outset, what expense attended 
the calling a special court, , was heeawe 
that circumstance might perhaps induce 
gentlemen not to sign a requisition ; or 
might lead the directors not to sanction 
the making a quarterly court specJhl at 
tile instance of two proprietors. Now 
he knew that if some explanation did not 
take place this day, an hoi), proprietor 
would move a re.solution, relative to tihir 
shutting out of information firom the 
court when jt was required ; a system 
founded on mere mutters ol form. Forms 
ought always to give way to expediency ; 
they ought only to he resorted to, for 
the purpose of preventing inconvenience ; 
and no inconvenience could arise from 
answering questions that would not ti^ 
up a moment He did, in gratitude to 
Mr. Marjorihanks, whoui he would hold 
up as an example to other ebainnen, 
move this resolution; because he could 
not hut i*ecoIicct his obliging conduct, in 
tuiswcnng all questions while he was in 
the chair. His hon. friend (Dr. Gil- 
christ) had, on one occasion, put a most 
extraordinary question to that lion. Chair- 
man, relative to the proving of firearms 
before they were sent out to India, which 
was Hpinediately answered. He at the 
time considered this to be^i very curious 
question; hut he^ found out afterwards 
that the question wns not put because a 
suspicion existed that fire-arms were not 
properly proved before they wctc sent out, 
but merely to afford an illustration of bis 
hon. friend's subsequent argument, which 
was, that if care were taken to prove that 
the instruments of war 'SCiA out were 
perfect, no less care^ should be taken to 
prove the capability of the individuals by 
w'hom they were to be wielded and IU« 
rected. He should take up no more of 
the time of the court, having explained 
why this proposition was so long delayed, 
and tlie rcosons which had induced him 
to bring it forward. He was very anxious 
that the motion should iiass ununimously ; 
and he wished tliat some other rul^ 
with respect to asking questions and 
giving notice of motions^ eiiould be laid 
down ; rules that would not give offence 
to the proprietors. He was desirous of 
impressing on the attention of fhe Court 
of Directors the necessity of imparting 
iufdmiation cheeilully to the prof^etors, 
when it was called for. Why the direetora 
5 C should 
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•hoidd turn their backs on the proprie- 
tors, when the latter were dispos^ to be 
civil to the former, he could not tell. He 
thought it muterial that this point, rela- 
tive to the right of a^ing questions, 
should be arranged at once, without any 
special meeting l>eing called for that pur- 
pose. The gallant General concluded 
by moving his resolution. 

Pr. Gilchrist rose with great pleasure 
to second the motion ; and he was ready 
to give a specific reason for taking that 
course. On a former occasion, when he 
was a humble functionary of the Com- 
pany, he met with tieutment from the 
late hon. chairman which, as he con- 
ceived, ivas not altogether proper; but 
circumstaiiceH had occurred since that 
period which caused him not only to for- 
mve, but even to forget that treatment. 
Charity covered, and ought to co^^er, a 
multitude of sins, and he could not but 
recollect that the late eliairman was the 
first individual on (he other side of the 
bar who took pity on the sufferings of a 
poor man, who liud been abruptly sent 
from India to starve in this country. He 
alluded to Mr. Ariiott, \\ho, when he 
arrived here, had nothing to subsist on. 
He had been tlirowm, as it W'ere, naked 
on the work!, when Mr. IViurjoribanks 
kindly took him by the hand, and pro- 
cured him some compensation for his 
losses and sufferings. There were two 
dark spots on the Company's escutcheon. 
One of them, that caused by the treat- 
ment of Mr. Ariiott, had, thank God * 
been oblitcuatcd : the other, the case of 
Mr. Buckin^ain, w'liich was too old a 
story to notice at length, still remained ; 
and he feared it was too lute to hope that 
any tiling would be done for that gentle- 
man, though il W'as better lute than ne\er. 
He agreed in wdiat had fallen from the 
hon. mover with respect to Mr, Mnijori- 
tmnks* conduct in thecfiair. To him (Dr, 
Gilchrist), whatever might Jiave been his 
conduct on another occasiun, to w hich he 
had referred, Mr. Marjoribanks apiieared 
to have constantly acteil like a considerate 
chairman. He did not adopt the tone 
and manner of a dictator ; he felt that he 
was filling {lie rhuir for the benefit of the 
Company, and in that point of view he 
was satisfied with that gentleman’s con- 
duct* He recollected even when he ( Dr. 
Gilchrist) asked tlie question about fire- 
arms, that Mr. MaijoribanKs turned to the 
gentlemen around them, received the nc- 
ce|$a^ information from them, and an- 
8Wl%d^the interrogatory. He could not 
forget The kindness of his general conduct 
to gentlemen in that court. Whilst he 
was in tlie chair he '•never refused to an- 
swer a question, merely because some in- 
formality was attached to it. tt he under- 
stood the businecs of the court, the rule 
now acted on was a new tiling, which had 


originated with the present chairman, and 
looked very like dictatorship ; and he was 
afraid that this was not the only instance 
ill which he played the dictator. ( Order !) 
Some individuals might be afraid, from 
peculiar circumstances, to look the di- 
rectors in the face ; but be was the man 
W'ho would appear tliere, even if alone, to 
defend every privilege be had a right to 
claim, BO long as he had a foot to stand 
on, or a voice to make himself heard. 
Tiiere were some hues, w'ritten by Shake- 
speare which he thought might be quoted 
with advantage in that court, to encou- 
rage men not to suffer themselves to be 
trampled on, and not to boW to the dic- 
tates of any individual, unless those dic- 
tates w'ere in perfect consonance with 
the customs of the court. He would now 
read liis extract from ah English author. 
He would not trouble tlie gentlemen be- 
hind the bur with any oriental quotations, 
of whiel), he believed, they could make 
very little, though some of tfiem had been 
much later in India than he had. Sliaks- 
pcarc then said : 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of 
time, 

Th* oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con- 
tumely, 

The pangs of despis'd M'orl/i, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes 

He \vou1d answer the question— he would 
bear them, because his independent mind 
taught him to despise them, and by per- 
severing exertion lie hoped to overcome 
them. That done, he would endeavour to 
forgive and foiget those who had endea- 
voured to annoy him. With regal'd to 
himself as an individual, he would stand 
bcfoie the hon. Chairman, and tell him 
that he had not been courteous to gentle- 
men on that side of the court. ( Order f) 
He had called a number of gentlemen ** a 
set of requisitioiiists.” He might as well 
call them a pack— a crew. This certainly 
was not civil language. (Loud cries of 
“ Order D He confessed he did not 
Uiink it very civil to cull a body of re- 
spectable men “a set of persons,” who 
did nothing but draw up requisitions. He 
had himself, on a former occasion, when 
his propositions were rejected, and an ad- 
verse amendment was carried, been stig- 
matized, in Johnsonian style, as a vi- 
sionary enthusiast” Tliis was the lan- 
guage of the Chairman ; and what, he 
asked, was ” a visionary enthusiast,” in 
plain terms, but a madman? He had 
been called a madman, but ^at was no- 
thing new to him. (Mudi laughter,) So 
far from being irritated at this, he adverted 
to it merely as language that ought not 
to be used by tlic Cliairmifin ; he ought 
not to call any person a visfonary enthu- 
siast. What was he had been 

stigmatized as a jobber. KoW, if there 
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were any man (and he had been known 
on the stage pf j^Ue life fpr thirty years) 
who vna less a jobber or leas eonnaeted 
with jobbers than he had been» or who 
disliked jobbing more than he did, that 
man he should like to have pointed out 
to him. This aocMsatioit was re-eclioed 
in India, through tilemedhtm of 7%e Go^ 
vemnmt Gazette, ^bere it was asserted 
*^that he (Dr. G^ilchrist) was mean 
enough to be looking up to a job, to pro- 
cure which was the object of Mr. Hume.** 
On the occasion to which reference was 
here made, he (Dr. Gilchrist) was mis- 
understood by his friend Mr. Hume. 
Ihe article in question went on to state, 
that ** the fact was afterwards alluded to 
by the then Deputy Chairman," who now 
filled the chair. 

The Chairman (the Hon. Hugh 

Lindsay). — ** I rise to order. We are 
now discussing the merits of the late 
Chairman, with which the conduct of the 
present Chairman has nothing to do ; and 
I must say, that the learned proprietor 
seems to have applied to himself that 
which I will venture to assert was not in- 
tended by the bon. Cliairrnan. { heg, 
therefore, that the learned projiriotor will 
confine himself to the only qiicstioii before 
us— the merits of the late Chairman." 

Dr. Cri/cArwi— ** We can only estimate 
a man's merits by comparison." 

The Chairman,--** I am obliged to my 
hon. friend lor his interference ; but I 
have to intreat fhat the court will indulge 
the lion, proprietor to any extent he 
4 >leases to go, m discussing the demerits of 
your present Chairman, the question be- 
fore the court being the merits of your late 
Chairman. ( Hear, hear f) I sliould be 
very sorry to interrupt the hon. propnetor, 
because I can solemnly assure the court, 
that nothing that can fall from the hon. 
proprietor can produce in my mind any 
other feeling but that of pity. I treat his 
observations, so fur as they respect my- 
self, with perfect contempt."* {Hear, 
hear!) 

Dr. GUehrut said that compliment was 
perfectly reciprocal, and lie threw it back 
to the hon. Chairman. {Cries of ** Or- 
der!** and much confusion.) Would gen- 
tlemen, who were crying “ Order,** like 
to be treated in this way, and not throw 
hack the insult ? He would not tamely 
receive an insult from any man; and if 
the hon. Chairman gave him a Rowland, 
he would return it with an Oliver. Cha- 
meter could only be known by compa- 
rison, as a nian*8 countenance was mariced 
out by the reflection of the looking-glass ; 
and perhaps the character of Mr. Maijo- 
rihanks stood higher, because he an- 
swered q^iestions which another cliair- 
mali would not. And on what m'ound 
did bis lefitsal rest? On nothing but his 
•Wn ipee at least so fur as he could 


discover. He had been studying the 
by-laws and Mr. Auber's book, and he 
could not see a line that debarred genrie- 
men from asking questions before Sie bu^ 
slness of the day had commenced. If the 
hon. Chairman made a new rule, let it be 
so ; he and other proprietors would sub- 
mit to it as long as they could not help 
tlicmseh^s, but no longer. In his opi- 
nion, the court had shewn too much pas- 
sive obedience, had manifested too much 
submission to the Court of Directors. 
The learned proprietor was then proceed- 
ing [as we understood, for there was 
much noise in the court] to make some 
observations on a circumstance which 
had occurred, when Mr. Wigram, he be- 
ing in the chair, * had refused to answer a 
question. 

Mr. JVi^ram wished to set tlie learned 
proprietor right on this point. On the 
occasion alluded to, an hon. proprietor 
hud made some oliservations on what he 
(Mr. Wigram) had said, and to those 
observations he had at once replied. 

Mr. Pattison said he rose to a point 
of order. If this sort of discussion were 
suffered to go on, it could in effect end 
only in a vote of censure on all the gentle- 
men who had filledf that chair for some 
years past, with the exception of one. 
“ You, sir, (continued Mr. i^ttison) have, 
in my opinion, acted as an excellent and 
impartial chairman.** ( Hear, h^ar f ) 

Mr. Wigram said, he must consider Ids 
hon. friend out of order, in going into the 
general merits of tlie question. 

Mr. Pattison. — " If I am out of order, I 
am only following the example of others ; 
It is not tiiy own seeking* 1 wish to 
draw the attention of the Court of Pro- 
prietors to the condition in which the 
Court of Directors will be placed if the 
proceedings go on in this manner,^ each 
director nsing as if to defend himself 
against a vote of cftinsure’*. 

Col. L, Stanhope, — “ I think the hon. 
director is quite out of order. — ( Laughter, ) 
He complains of niy learned triend for 
touching on a particular fubject, and yet 
he goes to the same subject himself, and 
thus continues tlie di^^cussion. He is, 
therefore, out of order. ’*(ArucA confimum,) 

Mr. Pattison, — ** I am not out of order ; 
but from a general respect to the whole 
body of proprietors here assembled, 1 beg 
leave to draw their attention to what must 
be the condition of tlie constituted autho- 
rities ‘if ’— ( Cries of “ Ordet^* !) 

• We believe the SUuflonvrsemede towhet took 
piece in tbeGoieral Court on the Hthof FSbroary 
18 M. when the eeee of the MarqueiB of Haetfnge 
wee first ititrodutied by Sir J* DoylOi On that he- 
ceeion, Mr. Wigram. who waa thw chatarkn^ de- 
cUned answering certain queetiomthat were put to 
hfm,oikthegioundthathehadMe«lvednolnetirttc- 
tktts firom tlw Court of Dhecton, of whidi ha wae 
ihs ospn.— Fide Asiatic Journal, voL xvii. p* SOS* 
5 C 8 The 
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The Chairman.'^*^ I really miiat confe^m 
that I think my lion, friend Is out of order. 
1 feel, as much as niy hon. friend ofi the 
floor, the incouvenieticc which attends a 
diecuBsion of this kind ; 1 should, there* 
fore, let the learned Doctor proceed ; 1 
should leave it to himself to select his 
topics.” 

Mr. “ I shall bit down very 

patiently, expecting my turn to come.’*— 
(A laugh,) 

Dr. CriMrisf said, he should close the 
subject by making a remark on one ex- 
pression that hud fallen trom the lion, 
director (Mr. l*attison). That lion, 
director had spoken of a vote of cciiKiirc. 
Now it was possible that such a thing 
might be moved ; It was possible that he 
might move or second such a proposition. 
If he thought it necessary, he would not 
hesitate to bring forward such a motion, 
as he had [iroposed to do in the case of 
Lord Amherst. 

The Depuhf Ch(urm/tn,^^“ I call the 
learned proprietor to order. \Vc me not 
discnsMing the coiuliu't of Lord Amherst. 
I beg that the learned pi o])iietor will con- 
fine himself to the conduct ot the late 
Chairman. ” 

Dr. Gilchrist-- Afi he had further to 
say was, that, coinpanitively, he coii- 
siderod Mr, Murjonbanks to have been a 
very good rhainnait. No proprietor had 
to eoiiiplain of being put doun by that 
gentleman, when he asked questions which 
he thought necessary. 

Capt. Mftxfield said it was with infi- 
nite concern he hod observed the tuin 
which the debate lunl taken. U is learned 
friend seemed to be mucJi offended at an 
expression wliii'h Imd tnlleii from the hon. 
Chairman ; but he (Cupt. Maxfield) must 
l>pg leave to say, that he iutcqiretcd that 
expression very diflereiitly trom his learned 
friend ; lie did not thuik tlio expression 
alluded to was meant for himself, for 
instance ; he did not believe it w^as meant 
offensively; and he tel t it but fair, as lie 
and bis learned tnend took a different view 
of this point, to state his opinion dis- 
tinctly, und to endeavour to bring his 
learned friend over to his view of tlie 
matter. He thought that the less dis* 
cuBsion which took place on this subject 
the letter ; this must be evident to oil. 
While Mr. Mai^oribanks was in the cliair, 
be CMtaiiily was satisfied with Ins ccHidiict 
to the proprietors ; but, though that was 
the case, he was not disposed to draw any 
invidious comparison between him and 
otliers— (//<;ar !) 

Mr. Weeding said this was one of the 
most extraordinary questions ever pro- 
pQMd to the court of proprietors, and he 

manv oiijeetions U It. If they con* 
^MdeTed^ it with reference to precedent, it 
was quite clear that no precedent of such 
a nature could be found ; and he should 


be very Sony to asaist in creating one. 
The hon. gentleman bad not sufliciently 
accounted for the long delay which had 
taken place, after the way had been pointed 
out to him of getting over the diAeuIty 
which he at first met with ; the motion 
therefore wore the aajiect of indifference, 
if not of affront, to the gentleman in 
whose favour it was Intended. (Hiearf) 
He had a much stronger dbiection to il^ 
trom its being avowedly made for the pur. 
pose of drawing a comparison to the 
prejudice of other members of the court 
of directors. He (Mr. Weeding) knew 
ot no superiority which the late Chairman 
(and he spoke it with all respect for him) 
possessed over any ot his colleagues, who 
liad been niised by the choice of their own 
iNKly to the high and dignified station ot 
Chairman of the Kast India Company. 
{Hear!) Whether it were for talent, 
for application to business, for courtesy, 
or for any other quality with w'hicli it 
were desirable for a public fimetionary to 
be endued, he knew of no superiority 
which the late Chairman possessed over 
the rest of Ins colleagues. He said this, 
not inw disparagement of him, for be be- 
lieved that he would himselt he willing 
to admit the justice of the observation, 
and that he would scorn to receive one 
jot of applause in the w^ay it was now 
proffered, at the expense ot the due merit 
of his associates. (Hear, hear!) The 
strongest objection which he laid to the 
motion was tounded on the respect which 
he (Mr. Weeding) entertained for the 
general court itselt. The proposition w'as« 
totally unworthy of their deliberative vote. 
(Hear, har f) To thank a gentleman, 
and still more to thank him ten months 
after he hud quitted the chair, notwith- 
standing the lame apology offered for the 
delay, for the mere outward signs of 
gentlemanly behaviour, for civility and 
courtesy, merely wdiile presiding over 
their delU^rati6n.s, was a proposition 
which he trusted the court would mark 
their reprehension of by refusing to 
entertain it. {Hear!) It would be a 
bitter sarcasm upon the court itself if such 
a motion could pass, as well as upon the 
hon. gentlemen, in whose fiivour it was 
proposed. {Hear!) He trusted that tlie 
gentlemen behind the bar would place so 
much confidence in those beffore the bar, 
as to rest assured, that the latter would 
never suffer unjust and invidious com* 
parisons and reflections to sway their 
deliberations in that court The great 
majority of the court, he was sui^ would 
be ever ready to defend their executive 
body a^nst unfounded damour and n* 
tuperatiori, ai^ to uphold the Chamnea 
of toe court in the firm, manly, and ju^k 
dicious exercise of his autheni^. (Hear, 
Asflt*/) He bad heaid imoKnie quarter 
of toe court something like a memieef 
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a vote cf eensttre i^on gentlemen behind 
the bar. lliose from whom it came 
should reflect, that votes of censure might 
be passed upon merabenof the constituent 
as wen as the elected body; and if 
motiona, such as that now before them, 
were persevered in, if the court were 
summoued and its time consumed by a 
repetition of tlie same trifling, 'useless, and 
unmeaning propositions, its putienoo might 
be at length eii^iisted, and a severe and 
merited animadversion be recorded aguinst 
those who were the cause ol it. He 
should sit down with moving the “ prc> 
vious question" on the motion before 
tliem. — {Hmt-i /tear/) 

Col. L. Stanhope said, that throughout 
the whole of his argument the lion, 
proprietor who had just sat down was 
in error, with respect to the proceedings 
of this day. In the fust ])lace, he had 
accused the hon. mover witJi having b<‘cii 
dilatory in hiinglng forward tins measute. 
It was not, however, the fjiult ot his 
gallant Incnd, hut of persons in power, 
who had not attended to his requisition. 
The hon. propiietor said tlieie was no 
prei'edent tor a motion ot this kind . 
why they had a very late ]>re(Tdent m the 
House of ("uininoiis (/I iau^^h ) At 
the meeting of ParJiaincnt after the 
geiicnd election the present Bpeuker w'as 
re-clcetcd, and an eloquent culogium w'uh 
passed on him for his toiiner coudiu t in 
the chair. With respect to ]\Ir Muijori- 
banks, he agreed, generally, in all the 
eulogiunis that had lieeii p<isbcd on him 
by hi8 gallant friend. As tor any invidious 
remarks that liad been made by his learned 
friend, he must say that the prei^nt 
Chairman had always, in his opinion, 
acted with exceeding courtesy to that 
court— (//ear, hcarf); though he must 
aay, he did not approve of his prevent- 
ing questions to be asked before going 
into the business of the day. It wa.s 
the practice of rarlianieiit, and a very 
useful one, to allow questions to be 
put before motions came on. lie must, 
however, observe, that a good deal of 
■parring had been carried on between his 
learned friend and the hon. Chairman 
who, be thought, conducted himselt to- 
wards his learned friend (but certainly 
towards no other person) with a degree 
of sharpness that was not altogether 
becoming. For Mr. Maijoribanks he 
certainly frit a great degree of respect, 
though he did not know him; and 
though, on one occasion, he had raven him 
a very unbecoming answer. — (Laughter,) 
He stated ta Mr. Marjoribanks, in that 
court, when he filled ^ cl^r, that be 
had received a letter, purporting ta^come 
from the twenty-four directors, ooWng on 
him to vote for certain imlividuals to fill 
up vacanelos in the direction ; be men- 
tkmed this practice as extremely inpio- 


per, because it was usinga most undue in- 
fluence, and he asked Mr. Maijoribanka 
whether tho letter was sent by authority 
or not? Tlie answer was, that if he 
(Col. Stanhope) did not like the letter, he 
might put it in the Are,— (i4 laugh,) 
Now the present Chairman, he believed, 
would not have returned such an answer. 

Dr. fri/cAmf. — “I think my gallant 
tiierid IS under a mistake. I believ'e it 
was you, sir, who gave that answ’er?" 

The Chairman,’'-** No.** 

Dr. (^hhriiti.— “ I stand corrected." 

The Chairman. — “ I think it i.s desfr- 
able that the propnetois should hear 
something liom me before this question 
16 decided; and 1 do assure the court 
that 1 should not liave said a word on 
this occasion, iri reference to the ullusioiis 
made to^my"!'!!, if tliey liad not been 
of a V ci y perhonal nature. 1 liave groat 
satisfaction m lellirting that the proceed- 
ings ot the (‘rnirt ot Directors hav'e gene- 
rally been stfppoitcd by the great body of 
piojuietois , and whenever a division has 
taken place, it has a I way*' ended in a W’ay 
that W'as most gratilvmg to my own feol- 
iiif*s. (Hear 0 Thfielorc, it is not v\ itli 
reference to myeelf as an iudiv uliial, or to 
my jirivate leelmgs, hut with lefeience to 
the discharge ul my public duties, that 1 
W'lbh to detain the court for a short tune. 
When I am charged w'lth ilisrespcct m 
addressing those w horn I am anxious to 
honour and reRpei't— 1 mean the court 
collectively— vvJien I am accused of hav- 
ing laid dow'ii rules w'hich were not cus- 
tomary in the proceedings ol this court, 
1 aiTsw’cr clearly and distinctly, that such 
is not the case. If, when questions have 
been put to me by individual members, the 
mutter liud dro]>pcd on an answer having 
been given, 1 beg to a.ssure the court I 
should alw'ays have been ready to^ satisfy 
such inquirers . hut when 1 saw tliat a 
question never w as put to which an answer 
was given that a dcliatc and discussion 
did not arise out of it, then I certainly 
felt that I was maintaining the regularity 
of the proceedings of this court by stop* 
ping so inc^oiiveiiient a practice ; {heart) 
and in so doing I feel at this mommit 
that 1 best discharged my duty. It bos 
been said, that by &is course of proceed- 
ing a great deal of expense has been in- 
curred by the directors, to the detriment 
of the Company. Now I am not aware 
bow that fact can in any ^ase be made 
out; and 1 am quite sure that if any ex- 
pense has arisen from the proceeding in 
this court, it has lieen a wastefril expense 
of time, and not of money : because I 
believe that special courts cost the com- 
pany very little. The expense is nothing ; 
but the inconvenience to s^tlemeo is 
very considerable. (Heartf A dreum* 
stance which has been particularly no- 
itced by the gallant general, relates to the 

conduct 
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conduct observed by the Court of Di. 
rectors when notice of this motion was 
first intimated to them. If this notice 
had been regularly sent in on the requisi- 
tion of nine proprietors, it would have 
been incumbent on the Court of Di- 
rectors to have called a special court for 
the consideration of tins motion. But I 
maintain that, when a notice of motion is 
sent in to the Court ot Directors signed 
only by two proprietors, it is not incum- 
bent on them to call a special court ; it 
then becomes totally a matter ol discre- 
tion whether they will do so or not . and 
when intormatioii was given to the two 
hon. proprietors who signed the requisi- 
tion in this case, of the deterroi nation of 
the Court of Directors, they were treated 
with all the respect due to such a motion, 
by being reminded that, if they did not 
choose to call u sjieeiul court, by piocuring 
the signatures of nine proprietors to a 
requisition, still it was in tlic power of 
any proprietor, at a quarterly general 
court, to bring forward any question he 
pleased. I think, therefore, that witli re- 
spei't to those two points whi<‘h arc ad- 
vanced as charges against the Court of 
Direeturs, a siinplc explanation of the 
facts is sufficient to exonerate them. 1 
have never been an advocate for cii. 
eroaetiing on the rights of any individual, 
iiuieh less have 1 ever attempted or 
thought of encroaching on the rights of 
the proprietors, whose privileges I will 
ever muintaiii and support. (Hearf) I 
shall sit down perfectly satisfied with the 
position in which I stand with reference 
to tlie feelings of the great body of pro- 
prietors ; and I eai'e not for the opinions 
expressed by disappointed indiiiduals, 
who may think proper to compare my 
conduct with tiiat of niy worthy prede- 
cessor*"— (i/ear, hearf) 

Mr. Gahagem wished to make one ob- 
servation with respect to what had fallen 
from the lion. Chairman on a former day, 
and which wua not at all irrelevant to 
some of Uie matters that had been brought 
forward on the present occasion. At 
the time to which he referred, he had, 
when thq geneml court was about to 
commence the regular business, tendered 
himself to the notice of the chair, stating 
that he would not occupy the court for 
more than an instant. The hon. Chair- 
man on, tliat occasion, and also the hon. 
director (Mr. Wigram), acted, in his 
opinion, quite correctly , when they ob- 
served, that one question, even w'hen 
properly answered, led to fifty others; 
and therefore declined to indulge him. 
He (Mr GahagatO, when he found, as was 
the fact, that his question was likely to 
lead to a desultory con\ ersaction, desisted, 
conduct, be thought, was perfectly 
g edrrect ; and he believed that if, on any 
^ simple question being put, it wa^ under- 


stood that the answer of the directors 
should be received as final, they would 
always, except under very extraordinary 
circumstances indeed, be ready to satisfy 
the proprietors. (Hearf) As to the 
motion before the court, it appeared to 
him to be so positively ludicrous and ab- 
surd, that be should not be surprised, 
were it agreed to, if, on the next ballot 
day, some facetious gentleman should 
move a vote of tlianks to the individu^ 
who had shewn most skill in making their 
chocolate, coffee, or tea. He really 
thought that it Mr. Maijoribanks hap- 
pened to meet the gallant general in the 
street, after the proposition was decided 
in the negative, that be would be very 
apt to coTigrutiilate the gaUant general, 
as he must certainly congratulate himself, 
on the loss of such a motion. 

Sir. C. Forbes said that, no doubt, the 
asking of questions did, to a certain de- 
gree, retaul the business; but by no 
means to the extent that hud been in- 
sinuated. In fact, It must be viewed en- 
tirely as a matter ot courtesy ; and, when- 
ever a desultory conversation occurred on 
a question being put from one side of the 
bar to the other, it ought at once to be 
put an end to. Still, however, it was 
important to all the parties concerned 
that gentlemen should be allowed to put 
questions at that period which appeared 
to be the most convenient, and he was 
convinced that the hon. Ciiairman never 
was disposed to discoiiritenarice the prac- 
tice • he therefore intreated the gentle- 
men behind the bur not to push any rule 
to such an extent its would have the 
ef^t ot restricting and restraining the pro- 
prietors in the exercise of so very useful a 
mode of obtaining information. 

The Deputy Chairman W'us desirous, 
as allusion had been made to tlie mode of 
proceeding m the House of Commons, to 
say one word on that subject. He be- 
lieved that, wdien important questions 
were intended to be put in that house, 
courtesy induced those who meant to ask 
such questions to give notice of their in- 
tention to the members from whom they 
expected an answer, to enable the latter 
to acquire all the information which was 
necessary to meet s'uch interrogatories 
satisfactorily. Now he was sure, if gen- 
tleman bad' tlie courtesy to state any 
question they meant to put in that court, 
a day or two before their intention was to 
be carri^*^into effect, it would enable 
those upon whom they called to answer 
correctly, (Hearf) TJiia could not be 
expected othenvise ; for, he would ven- 
ture to sa^ that it was impossible for 
gentlemen Mhind the bar to contain in 
their heads a full recollection of all the 
matters on which they mi^ht be ques- 
tioned, and relative to which a prompt 
answer might be required. , If gentle- 
men, 
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men, in future, pursued the course which 
he had recommended, their applications 
would meet with that courtesy which, he 
was sure, the chairman, depu^^chair- 
nian, and the whole court of directors, 
were always anxious to manifest towards 
he proprietors. {Hear t) 

Gen. TJiornttm said that, notwithstand- 
ing all that had'^beea ad\'anced against 
his motion, he tliought he was perfectly 
right in bringing it forward. It had 
been said that one question generally 
produced fifty others, but he confessed 
that he did not recollect any instance of 
that kind since he became a member of 
the court, and he believed the circum- 
stance originated in the imngination of 
the gentleman who had made the state- 
ment. With regard to what the lion. 
Chairman had said relative to questions 
having the effect of bringing on discus, 
sions, he must beg leave to say, that if 
such were the case, tlic fault rested with 
the hon. Chairman liimscif, who should 
immediately stop such discussions, be- 
cause they iinduubteilly were irregular, 
and created much confusion . for, if one 
gentleman sjioke, fifty had a right to 
take the same course. He wished tor no 
such irregularity ; all he contended for 
was, that they should merely adopt the 
practice of the House of Commons 
(which was an extremely good one); 
namely, that wlicn a proprietor asked a 
question at a convenient time, he should 
at once receive an answer. Tiie only sa- 
sisfactory suggestion he had heard was 
that which had been tlirown out by the 
Deputy Chairman. He agreed with him, 
that the mode which he pointed out 
a very go<jd one ; and he ( Gen. 1 hornton) 
hoped the proprietors would attend to it ; 
and* whenever an opportunity occurred, 
be would, beforehand, framellis question, 
and have it submitted to the proper 
aiiUiority. 11c bowed to the chair ; and 
be wished to be treated with that cour- 
tesy which he himself never departed 
from* In obedience to this feeling, he 
should adopt the recommendation of the 
Deputy Chairman, and previously state 
to &ie Chairman, when it was practicable, 
any question he meant to put. But cir- 
cumstances might occur in that court, 
relative to which questions ought to be 
asked on the moment, and he trusted 
they would not remain unanswered be- 
cause no previous coiymunication had 
been made* It was a serious matter to 
be called on to wait till seven or eiglit 
oVlock in the evening before he could 
put a question, when circumstances pre- 
vented him from making so lepg a stay ; 
whereas, no inconvenience could anse 
from answering a question, or receiving 
a notice of motion immediately, which 
would not take up a minute. He was 
perfectly satisfied, after what he had 
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heard on both sides of the question, with 
the consciousness of having done hia 
duty. His motion had been attended 
with some .good effect ; and, whatever 
might be its &te, he ho|>^ the proprietors 
would, in future, meet with more courtesy 
from the directors. He trusted tliat 
they would treat one another hereafter 
with more good temper; and that, on 
on each side, there would be manifested 
a feeling of kindness, which, like ** the 
quality of mercy,** 

** Is twice bltss'd I 

** rt blesMth him that gives, and him that takes.** 
The previous question, viz. •* That 
this question he now put,*' was put from 
the chair, and negatlv^l. Gen. Thorn- 
ton's motion, of course, fell to the ground, 

THANKOaSrO JACOB BOSANQUXT, ESQ. 

The C/iatrman.-— The next notice on 
the pajier is, to submit to the court a mo- 
tion, expressing the sentiments of the pro- 
prietors on the retiring of Jacob Bosan- 
quet, Esq. from his scut in the direc- 
tion, and to call for the production of any 
correspondence between the Court of 
Directors and Mr. Bosunquet on tliat 
cx'casion. 

Mr. T-wining begged, in pursuance of 
the notice w hieh he had given on a for- 
mer occasion, that the ('liuirmati would 
permit the doimmcnts then alluded to by 
liiin to be read to the court. 

The proper ofheer then read the follow- 
ing papers 

'* Bmfbovrnhuty, 22ft February, 1827. 

** My dear Sir u now nearly half a centuiy 
since 1 was chosen a mcinlwr of that court over 
which you si> honourably iireside. It will not 
therefore be matter of surprise, that 1 should feel 
my health admonishes me to retire ftom a post 
which requires greater energies of mind and body 
than I can now bestow, in the discharge of the im- 
portant duties which necessarily devolve on a 
Director of the F.ast India Company. 1 have ac- 
cordingly detcmiincd to resign my seat in the di- 
rection. and have taken measures to announce the 
same to the propnetonf at large; but It is through 
you that I am anxious to make known my resolu- 
tion to the Court of Directors, with whom 1 have 
been so long associated. Diflerenres of opinion 
there must neresaarlly have been, but 1 have the 
satisfaction of knowing, so far as my own feellnga 
are concerned, that I retire from the direction wltn 
a sincere regaM towards all its members. Individu- 
ally and collectively, and that I shall only egaae 
with my life to entertain the warmest wlsbea for 
thehr prosperity and liapplness. 1 dedre to Ofure 
you, my dear Sir, of the personal saitofacUon 
which I experience fai'your being the channel 
through which my sentiments may be conveyed 
to the court i and that 1 have uie lionour to 

' (Signed) «« JACOB fljOSANQUET.- 

** Sir G. A. Robinion, Bart., Chainnan, dec. Ac.** 

Uoiue, 23d Feb. 1827. 

*• My dear Sir:— Your son, Mr. Richard Bown- 
quet, delivered into my hands this momfaig the let- 
ter with which you favoured me, announemg your 
determination to retire from the direction. ] do 
aasure you most unfeigfiedly» tlot Uie eommuni- 
CBCion occaskmed tomefedtuifpi both of regmt and 
satisfaction, —regret that by youy retirement we 
■hall lose a member for whom the court cherish a 
sincere regard and eftteem.-HMttofactlon that the 
cloae of your gasodatlon with us hoa been marked 
with the nme hoqoncqhld, dbfntorested. andin- 
depfndciit diameter which you have invadgj| 
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mainUiiMKl thraug^hout the unprecedented term 
during which you have beeri a director. 1 feel it 
to he due to you to Hummon e Special ('ourt. for 
the purpose of making known your determination 
The court met this day ; they most sensibly eppre- 
cl ted the mode in which you rdhveyed to them 
the intimation of your hdeniion i and I feci that 
1 cannot discharge the pleasing niiligation imposed 
on me. In a Wfiy lietter calciilatcfl to do justice to 
the sentiments of the court, or to my own person* 
at feelings, than by traiiHinittltig you the accom- 
panying copy of an unanimous resolution which 
nns tx>en pass'd on the occasion. The Deputy 
ChairmRii joins me In the expression of our warmest 
wishes for your happiness ; and I have the honour 
to be, &c. 

(Signed) “ O. A. ROBINSON.” 
** J. Bosanquet, Esq. &c. dec." 

** At a Court of Directors held on Friday the 23d 

February, 1027 : 

** Resolved unanimously That whilst this 
•' court deeply regret the c ause of Mr. Dosanquet's 
** relinquishment of h»s seat in the direction, 
** they cannot view the close of a connexion which 
** has subststMi during so extended a period, with 
** so much honour (o himself, and with so much 
*< advantage to the interests of the East India 
*• Company, without rei'ording the high sense 
*' which they entertain of ills long, disinteresLed 
** and valuable services t and assuring him of their 
** most cordial wishes for liis health and happiness 
** in his honourable retirement." 

nnnboiimhurv, ^\th 11127 . 

Mv dear Sir -1 h »ve h«ul the honour to rt'ceive 
your letter of yesterday's date, « oiiveyliig to me the 
unanimous resolution Wldch the Court of Directors 
have been ple.*ised to ailopt on the (K’caslon of my 
retirement. 1 trust that 1 appreciate as 1 ought 
this v.ihi<ible and honourable mark of their regard, 
ns well Rh the flattering manner in whiih that pro- 
ceeding took place; and 1 have to intreat that 
you will add to the obtigaiions whuh you have nl- 
read> conferred upon me, liy presenting to the 
court niy wannest and grateful acknowledg- 
ments. vVere any thing wanting to iwtisfy me of 
the propni'ty of the step whUh I have taken, I 
should find It In the opinion w Ith which you have 
been so good as to ftnour pie in your communica- 
tion. 1 request you to loiiiey to the Deputy 
Chairman the CKpresion of iny smeere regard, and 
that you will accept the renewed assurance of the 
estc'cm with which, 

“ 1 have the honour to be, Jlri . 

(Signed) “.lACDH BOSANtjUET." 
** Sir G. A. Robinson, Bart. &c. dec.” 

The (lonimciits havin;:' been retel— 

Mr, Tmnnuj rose and siiicl — “ Mr, 
Chairman ; T eonsidcr. Sir, that I eould not 
introduce the subject on which I mean tins 
day to found a motion in ii better or more 
foifible manner, tlian by la\ ing before the 
court the docimionts which liuvc just been 
read ; and, perhii|)s, I should act wisely 
in reference to those whom I address, as 
well as to myself, were 1 at once and with- 
out further preface to propose the motion 
which I am proud in ha\ ing^pledcfed myself 
to bring torw ard. B iit I think it a inerk of 
respect due to this court, and to their late 
director (Mr. Uosariquet) to state a few 
circmnstaTices connected v\ith his public 
life, whiph will enable these proprietois 
who may he less uequaiiitcd with his 
character, justly to estimate his worth ; 

^ and I claim the indiil^^ence of tlie court, 
whilst I state those circumstances as 
briefly as I can, desirous as I am tliat 
they should ht' fully acquainted with the 
grounds on which inv motion rests. The 
feelings of respet t which I have long and 
sincerely entertained for Mr. Qosanquet, 
would have induced me to support any 


motion similar to that which I am about 
to propose ; or I might have been impelled 
to take the same course by the lively re- 
collection of the warm h'iendship which 
had subsisted, for many years, between 
Mr. Bosanquet and one, whose memory 
must ever influence my conduct by every 
sentiment of duty and Section, Strongly, 
however, as these considerations operated 
on iny mind, I should not have felt my- 
self warranted in acting on them alone, 
and hringii g the siihjeet before the court, 
had I not believed that such a proceed- 
ing was strictly in unison with their gene- 
ral opinion. And here I hope 1 may be 
allowed to say that, in bringing forward 
this motion, I have had no idea of making 
invidious comparisons. I take up the 
matter solely with reference to the honour- 
able object of my motion ; and, while 
framing it, I could not hut think of many 
eminent chameters who had quitted the 
direction to whom high praise was due- 
men mature in experience, strong in 
judgment, and upright in conduct. But 
in considering the merits of Mr. Bosan- 
cjiiet, I do not feel it necessary to turn 
aside from what appears to me to he the 
proper com sc, for the purpose of insti- 
tuting coirifiarisons ; and I trust that the 
court will do me the justice to believe, 
that 1 have no object in view beyond the 
plum and simple one which I have stated. 

“ Sir, Mr. Bosanqiiet’s ca^e contains 
many eircmnstances of u peculiar nature. 
In the fiist place, T would notice length 
of SCI vice, if 1 inuy he allowed tlie ex- 
pression. f would also notice the fact of 
ius Jiaving been for many years falfier of 
direction, and his hanng on various 
occasions filled very prominent and re- 
sponsible situations. If, in enumerating 
that gentleman’s services, I allude pard- 
ciilarly to any instance in w Inch, as chair- 
man, he has showm himself an able sup- 
porter of the Company’s interests, I beg 
to he understood as not meaning to claim 
ail the praise fur him, knowinjj^ that the 
acts which pass from the chair are in a 
great measure to he traced to the united 
efforts of tlie wdiole direction ; I do not, 
therefore, desire that Mr. Bosanqiiet 
should receive more credit than is actually 
due to him. The period during which 
Mr. Bosanquet remained in the direc- 
tion was, I believe, unprecedented in the 
annuls of this, or of any other company. 
Mr. Bosanquet entered the direction in 
and therefore, at the time of his 
lesignation, had been attached to it for 
nearltf httlf a centuty. In ther course of 
such a number of years, nt any time, the 
events must be manifold and important ; 
hut, porliaps, in no previous half century 
had such extraordinary events occurred — 
events, not merely important to the Com- 
pany, but to the nation at large. I wHl 
not attempt to go tlirough a history Of eff 

those 
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these events, but I will touch on a few of 
them, which were connected witli tlie 
career of Mr. Bosanquet. Scarcely had 
he taken his seat in the direction, when 
Mr. Fux* 8 India Bill drew tortli all the 
efforts and enciyies of the Court of Di- 
rectors and of the Company, to make an 
efficient stand against it ; and it is proper 
to state, that Mr. Bosanqiiet was one of 
those directors who received, by name, 
the thanks ot this court, fur their up- 
right, manly, and persevering Conduct 
in upholding tho^.e franchises, which weic 
then till eateiicd by the bill about tu be 
passed. 

“ The war, wliieh gave to (be Compa- 
ny possession of IVfysore n as coneliided 
in 1799— and the fall ol fSeriiiga])atam 
must be viewed as one ot the niusit glo- 
rious events recorded in the history of the 
India Company. Mi. Bosiinrjuet was at 
the time clmirman of the Court of Di- 
reetors, who loceived the thanks of this 
court, ‘ for then waU'hfiil and unremitting 
attention to evei y possible danger whu li 
might threaten our posse^slOlls in India ,* 
and ‘tor the decisive lud uhich the v af- 
forded their goveniors abroad.’ — Thus 
reducing the hihouis and lessening the Ini* 
Ztirds of tliose biave men \\*1jO earned on 
the war, uiul who brought it to a suc- 
cessful ISMK*. 

“ The ^^olds of a gallant and eloquent 
histoiuiri (Sir Joiin M<iloolin), mIio 1 am 
Imppy to hear is about to lotiirn to Iiulia 
as one of the (’oinpaiiy’s highest liinc- 
tionuries, might here he quoted with pro- 
pi icty.—‘ Such,* said he, ‘ was the ter- 
mination of a will, >\hich whether vi0 
consider the temper and wisiloni that 
marked the negociutions by w Inch it was 
jirecedcd, the ability and courage with 
which it was jiro'iei’uted, yr the impor- 
tant political consequences by wliicli it 
\i us attended, will Ik* foiiiid nnpuralleled 
ill the annals of British India. In the 
short peiiod of a few months an vul power 
was destroyed, winch, from the day of 
its existence to that of its dissolution (a 
period of thirty-eight years), might he 
said to have directed all its efforts ngumst 
tlie English power in India.' 

" 1 now come to a transaction which 
you, sir, wlio so ably fill that chair, would 
perhaps wish me to pass over in silence, 
from the sliare which you yourself bore in 
it. hut, estiinuhle as tliat feeling is, 1 am 
con&dcnt that the court would not wish it 
to prevent my slating, that in 1822, Mr. 
Bosanquet and Sir Geoige (then Mr.) 
llobinsoii wei« appointed commissioners 
on beliaif of the Company, to consult up- 
on the settlement of most complicated 
accounts, which liad long subsisted be- 
tNveen government and the Company. The 
judicious labours of the commissioners in 
investigating these accounts, connected 
as they were with many circumstances 
Vnr X X. 1 1 1 ^o. iS7. 


of difficulty and delicacy, materially aa- 
siated tlie Court of Directors in bringing 
the negociatipn to a conclusion, which— 
( I think I adopt the very words of tlie 
then chairman, Mr. Pattison) — was 
deemed a * fair, legitimate, and honauruble 
adjustment.* By that settlement tiie 
sum of 1,399, OtX) was paid to the Com- 
pariy; and the conimissioners received 
the thanks of this court for their able 
ser\’iccs. 1 will not occupy the time of 
the court by going through any further 
details rolutivo tu our lute worthy di- 
icctor. It ih to me, I confess, a matter 
of pnde and exultation, to rise m my place 
tor the punxise of proposing this resolu- 
tion ; — and I do it the more gladly from 
recullectiiig, that on ten occasions Mr. 
Bosanqiiot received from tlic proprietors 
their siilliages which ])]nr(>d him behind 
the bar; whilst the good opinion, ex- 
pressed by those suffrages, was prondly 
confirmed to him by his being elected, 
on sir occasions, tu fill the chairs. In 
the course ot that period Mr. Bosanquet 
has, 1 believe, in three instances assisted 
in the renewal of the ('lompany's charter, 
and I most siiicciely hope he will live to 
sec it renewed foi the foiiith time, f UearfJ 
Mr. BosaiK]U(‘t, indeed, will no longer be 
able to affuiil the Company the benefit of 
Ills exeitions; hut as long ns he exists 
my much respected fiiend will he inte- 
rested m every thing connected with tho 
privileges of the India Company. No 
longer enabled to contribute the assist- 
ance of his counsels, his delight W'ill be, 
from the height of his honouruhlc and dig- 
nified retiienicnt, 

<— Magnum alien lu spcctaro li'boreni. 

IIowTver arduous the labours may be on 
that important occasion, i trust that he 
will see them hroui:)it to an honourable 
conclusion. (Hear f J I may, T hof>e, be 
allowed to observe, that on this point 1 
am no Icf-s interested tJian my hon. 
friend, persuaded us I am, that the more 
the sacred rights, the moie the privileges 
of this great company are upheld, tlie 
nioie w'lll the interests and happiness of 
tlie natives of India he consulted,— and 
111 the same pioportion will the resourcei 
of that country continue to contribute to 
the Btrerigtli and dignity of the British 
empire. {Hear^ hear *) 

“ Mr. Bosanquet is now quitting ns — 
and wc ore parting from an old and w'cll- 
tned friend, who, I uin confident, carries 
with him the good-will and respect of all 
who have witnessed Ins labours, or are ac- 
quainted with hib virtues. Ills colleagues 
have most feelingly expr^sed their deep 
sen-e of Mr. Bosanquet's long and emi- 
nent services : tliis mark of esteem must 
be exceedingly ratifying ; but the mea- 
sure of praise will not lie completed until 
Mr. Bosanquet has received the public 
5 D approbation 
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Apprubution of his constituents. Tiiat 
great reward of liia various labours will, 1 
trust, be now conferred upon him, and 
indetni, I can liuve no doubt on the sub- 
ject. 

“ Grateful, sincerely grateful, for tlic 
indulgent and encouraguig attention of 
this numerous and respectable court, I 
wdl no longer occupy their time, but 
submit to them the motion, ^hich I 
hope will, notwithstanding any imper- 
fections in the mode of bringing it tor- 
ward, receive their unanimous support ” 

The hon. proprietor then move4 — 

" That the thanks of this ('ourt lie presented 
to Jacob Uosanciuet, Ksip, tor his upright and in- 
dqtendcnt conduct during the perkxl of his occu- 
pying a scat in tiie direi tion of their affairs (a pe- 
riod extending nearly to half a century), and for 
his uniform and zealous exertion at all tunes to 
uphold the rights and privileges, and promote the 
interests of the Kast India Company. 

*' Aud that he be requested to at ciqit. from this 
Court, the assurance that he retires from his pub- 
lic duties atcompanled by their highest sentiments 
of respect and estiNnti, and by the most earnest 
wishes for his health and happiness." 

Sir C. Forbes said bo lose with great 
pleasure to second tins motion ; for, 
though it might be asserted that lie had 
hardly the honour of being cieijuuinted witli 
the gcmleiiiHn who was the subject of it, 
still lie could tiiily a\er that he was no 
strungei to bis conduct us a director, or 
to his virtues us a private individual. 
[Thai 0 In both respeets he bad been 
accustomed to consider Mi. llosanquet 
ufl one ot the most able and e\eellent men 
he had ever known ( Ueur f) had met 
that honorable geiitleiunii on some few 
oeeasions, and lie was peifectly satisfied 
that, in all Ins public conduct, he was ac- 
tuated by the purest, the most disinte- 
rested, the most independent, and the 
most imbetidirig ])imnpIesof honour and 
of justice. ( Ifi nr 0 lie believed there 
was no person, who had witnessed Mr. 
Bosanquet’s conduct, tliat woiibl not 
cordially join in the opinion which he 
now expressed. {HearO There were, 
however, some points on which he dif- 
iered from Mr. Bosanquet ; such, for in- 
stance, WTia the part which Mr. Bosanquet 
took, in 1813, with respect to the exten- 
sion of the private trade, Tlicre he 
thought, the hon. gentleman was w'rong, 
and the official results of the extension of 
the private trade to India had proved the 
fact. Whilst, however, lie madq this re- 
mark, he must say, that no doubt existed 
in his mind but that Mr. Bosanquet be- 
lieved ‘thia^’ what lie advised at that time 
was forlbo good of India, and for the ge- 
neral benefit of the country. Differing 
from him ns he did on that occasion, he 
deemed it right to make this observation. 
He most cordially concurred in ail the 
praise which had been so ably and so feel- 
uigly bestowed on Mr. Bosanquet by the 


hon. proprietor who had introduced this 
motion; and be thought that the hon. 
mover might, with great propriety, have 
exiiatiated on Mr. Bosanqnet’s benevo- 
lence of heart, and disinterestedness of 
conduct, in tlie disposal of his patronage. 
He had known many instances in which 
Mr. Bosanquet, without solicitation, had 
bestow'cd a portion oi that patronage on 
the relatives and fiiends of deserving ot- 
ticers and servants of the East India Com- 
pany, w ho had no other claim upon his 
attention but their merits. {Heart hear!) 
He knew that Mr. Bosanquet hud re- 
peatedly acted thus without solicitation. 
Tie did not mean to say that tins was ex- 
clusivel) the ea^e w ith Mr. Bosanquet 
he believed many othei gentlemen whom 
lie then hud in view had an equal riglit to 
praise tor pursuing the same liberal 
(‘oursc. Ill fact, with legard to patron- 
age (although much had been invidiously 
said witli rcs]»ect to the manner in winch 
it was disposed of), he believed that it 
was distributed in a very pioper manner. 
He was not one of those who thought that 
the attainment of patronage was the grand 
and only object which gentlemen who 
had a seat within the bar kept in view ; 
on the contrary, he believed that many 
honourable and disinterested men would 
be found, anxious to fill the situation of a 
director, even it there weic less patron- 
age; indeed, he was persuaded that 
the directors in general w'oiild much 
lather be without patronage. {Near') 
And w'hy? because a man possessing 
patronage could not satisfy all ap- 
plicants and w'here he* obliged one 
person, he w'as forced to disoblige five 
hundred. ( Hear 0 He should now say 
one or tw’o words with lespect to the si- 
tuation in vyliieh the directors were 
placed ; and it was his decided opinion, 
that when a gentleman had spent the best 
part of bis life in the Company’s scr- 
vicc--when he had exhausted twenty-five 
or thirty ol Ins best years in performing 
the laborious duties ot a director — it was 
right and jiroper that he should have it 
ill bis power to letire on a pension. He 
did not think such an arrangement could 
be fairly objected to ; in his opinion, the 
directois ot the Company had as good a 
right to look forward to a provision of that 
nature, in lequital of their services, as the 
president of the Board of Control, or any 
other public officer whatsoever. At pre- 
sent, the president of the Board of Con- 
trol shared very largely (more so, he be- 
lieved, than the directors) io patronage ; 
and, when he retired from office, he was 
allow'ed a handsome pension, l^is point 
was not, in his opinion, irrelevant to the 
present subject. Mr. Bosanquet having 
for near half a century filled the office of 
a director, was, as it appeared to him, 
worthy of the bounty as well as of the 
piaise 
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praise of that court. It miglit be said 
that IVIr. Busanquet was iii independent 
circiiinstances. This w'hs, he believed, 
the fact ; hut that had nothing to do with 
the pnnciple for which he contended ; 
and, though Mr. Bosanqnet was possess- 
ed ot an ample eoinpetence, it might so 
happen that otlicr gentlemen might not 
be so fortunately situated. At one time 
a diiector might be 111 affluent circum- 
stances, but untoward events migbf oc- 
cur to alter his situation, and reduce him 
to comparative want. Now he tliought 
It extremely projier, if a director, utter 
long and faithful service, relinquished his 
situation on account of analtcnition in his 
circuinstunces, that lie should ]ia\e some 
provision made fur him. lie who was 
ill the li.diit, hir many years, of devoting 
his time and attciitioii to the affairs of the 
Company's govcriiincnt, at home and 
abroad, iichly deserved a reward of tins 
kind. As to the salary of the directors, 
it w’iis a mere nominal matter. Ho should 
conclude with cxjirossiiig his most hearty 
concurrence in the vote of thanks pro- 
)Kjsed to Mr. Busanquet. On this, and 
on all future occasions, lie sliuukl sincere- 
ly join in a vote of thunks pnqioscd to any 
ol the honourable Cuiiit (4 Dnectors, so 
well deserved as the jireseiit w'us, for 
long, oilicient, and disinterested services. 
( //(»«/’, hvar 0 

Mr. Palnu'r felt greatly indebted to the 
lion, projirietor (Mr. Twining) for the 
motion which he hud submitted to the 
court; a motion which gave to the pro- 
prietors at IcUgc an opportunity ot speak- 
ing the sciMC they entertained ol the 
long, zealous, and faithful sei vices of 
their late excellent director, Jacob Bo- 
'^anquet, Esq. In estimating the dia- 
meter of any fniblic iimn, tJie question 
was, “mow quam im; sed quam ui.Ni. gc**- 
srrit and, after hearing the account 
which bad been given of the various scr- 
\ ices ot Mr. Busanquet, if that question 
were put to him with respect to this 
much esteemed individual, he should 
briefly answ^er, “tew dtu — tarn beiw,** 
{Hear!) In saying this, lie believed he 
uttered the sentiments of every gentle- 
man then present. It might be said, 
that the patronage of tlic directors amply 
repaid them for the duties which they 
undertook, and the sc^rvices which they 
performed. He however, for one, freely 
confessed, that, in his opinion, were the 
attention, the close and constant atten- 
tion, given by the hon. chairman and the 
other gentlemen behind the bar to the 
affairs of the Company, duly and candidly 
estimated, and a balance struck between 
their labours on the one side and their 
patronage on the other, the account 
would be found considerably against the 
Company. {Hear!) When he said this, he 
did not mean to undervalue the patro- 
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nage w^hich tlie directors enjoyed; he 
was aw'urc that it afforded the hon. 
Chairman, and the other gentlemen be- 
hind the bar, the pleasing opportunity of 
rewarding merit where it was conspicu- 
ous. {Heart) It enabled them to become 
the fathers of the fiiendless. ( Hear 0 And 
placed it within their powder to take by 
the hand the children of deserx iiig fami- 
lies, w'hich, but for their humane interpo- 
sition, might prolaibly fall into utter dis- 
tiess. {Hear!) That the hon. Cliaimiaii 
and his colleagues daily experienced 
tcelmgfi such a.s those, he w'us perfectly 
satisfied; and his earnest prayer w'us, 
that they might long live to experience 
them, {near!) Ho hoped, while on this 
topic, he should not he considered tedi- 
ous or out of order if he relate<l an 
anecdote, foi tlie truth of which lie 
pledged his character. A clergyman 
residing in the county of Hertford, and 
liaviiig a very large family, grown up, 
was advised to semi his son out as a 
cadet, and the appointment was proffered, 
and tile boon grutclully aecepted. The 
young man was fitted out, and sailed for 
India; but the ship was unfortunately 
lost, and the youth perished with it. No 
sooner did tho hon. director who had 
granted the cadetship, In^ar of this sad 
event, than he w rote to the young maii*s 
father, expressing his deep regret that 
any aceidmital ciicumstance sliould have 
occasioned the lo^s of so valuable a mem- 
)>ei ol the rev. gentlemarrs family. He 
observed, that he knew not how' to make 
up lor the loss of such a son ; aiul con- 
cluded by stating, that if any other of 
the gentleman’s sons should w isli to try 
his fortune in India, a WTilership w'us at 
his serv'ice, {Hear, tiearO The Ilev. 
Mr. lame, ot Heitfordsliire, was the 
clergyman to wdiom he alluded, and the 
hon. director w'lW Jacob BoHanquet. 
{llrari tteat f) In mentioning this cir- 
cumstance, lie feared he run the risk of 
incurring some disiileasurc from that bon. 
gentleman ; because he believed tliat, in 
every instance, Mr. Bosanquet wished to 
conceal those acts of genuine benevo- 
lence which he so frequently performed ; 
but he (blr. Palmer) felt that he owed a 
duty to that court which was paramount 
to every other feeling, that of rhewdiig to 
the world tliat their patronage w’as most 
honourably disposed of. {Heart hear !) He 
conscientiously believed, taking it alto- 
gether, that no patronage in tins country 
was more honourably disposed of than 
that of the Company. { Hear 0 He should 
take up no more ot their time but merely 
to declare his heartfelt concurrence in the 
motion, and to express bis wish that the 
approliation of the court should, if it 
were not contrary to rule, be trusted to 
some more imperishable material than 
ink and paper. Not that Mr. Bosanquet 
5 J} 2 would 
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would valutf tliiw niiirk of their esteem 
more on account of the rntMlium through 
which it was conveyed; hut he wislicd 
the Biiprohation of that court to be phu-t'd 
belorc the eyes of his children, and Ins 
cliildreirs children, to stiimiliito them to 
follow the exam)>lc ot a ]i:irent, who had 
conducted himself, for so long a period 
of years, with so unimpeaehod and spot- 
less a reputation. {Hem ') The vote of 
thanks, il there wcie no objection, might 
lie engraved on u piece ot plate ; but if 
gentlemen did not appiovo ot this sug- 
gestion, he trusted tlie oee.isioii >\ould 
plead his exeuse foi having made it. 

Dr. Gilchrist hoped that, m lising on 
the j)re‘*oiit oecuMon, he sliould not he 
biipjiosed ns intending to olh i one woid 
against the motion then befoie the eoiut; 
he eordially nppioved oi tl i- \.’‘e t-t 
thanks, and entiu ly (‘luncKU d \Mth the 
hon. mover in all that he had said, lint 
still he trusted the court would not rc- 
liise to liear one or tuo observations, 
whii’li were not iiiieoniiected with this 
suhjeel. He coiisideied the situation of 
ti riireetor us a most hoiiourahle and 
gmtitying one. He, wlio held that high 
olhee, was enahled to assist tlic W'idow 
and the oi phan, and to do un immensity 
ot gooil. Sueli a situation every man 
would 1)0 happy to enjoy for the same 
leiigtli ot time that it hud been enjoyed 
by the late lion, direetoi , a period, he 
behevi’d, ot neaily halt a reiitmy. During 
that penod, it he were nut wrong in Ins 
ealeuhition, Mr. llo^aiKiuet must have 
had patronage at his eoinmand to the 
amount of neaily a million of money. 
{Hear!) He did not jireteiid to say tliat 
tins was the fact ; hut sueli uiiquestion- 
ahly was the rumour. He did not mean 
to <'eiisure him, or any other geiiileman 
111 the direetion, tor uvailmg luinseif ot 
the benefit vvliieli the system, as it now 
stood, presented to him. He was not at 
all to Illume for taking his legitimate 
share ot the good things, which the sys- 
tem, as It at present existed, so bounti- 
ful ly atfonlcd. It was said ui I’uiliamcnt 
that ** the machine (that was, the borough 
system) \voiked well.’* The same might 
be observed ot the Company’s system. 
It w’orked well for the gentlemen on the 
other side ot the bar ; liut tliosc on his 
side of tliut boundary (the many) w’cre 
left to take care of themselves as they 
could. He did not mean to say one 
woid ill disparagement of Mr. llosaiiquet. 
H(* believed, that lie was in private lite, 
an amiable character; and that, in his 
public cupacit)’, ho was a useful serv'unt. 
Still he could not help thinking, that the 
rew'ard which tliai gcntldban, in common 
with the other directors, received, was 
fully commensurate with his labours. 
The delightful feeling which an honest 
man enjoyed, at the idea of lus being able 


to assist llic distressed, w^s, in itself, a 
lortune. This alone was worth all the 
l.iboiir incident to a seat in the direction. 
Jt was no wonder that men should be 
anxious to be placed in a situation, where 
they had ample means to etfect good. 
Oppoitimities were hourly occumng, 
vlieie beiiefitfl could be conferred on 
their naval or military servants, or on the 
cliildreii ot tho«.e who had shed their 
hhiud for the Company, on the field of 
ba«iie; and had, by every exertion in 
th(‘ir power, supported the honour, and 
sustained the interests of that great body 
by wdiom they were employed. The 
eluldieu of such men, who had spent 
their best days in the company’s service, 
ought to be patroni/cd, us far as they pos- 
sibly r*onId ; and surely, so to bestow' 
patioiiugc was a real happiness; a sort 
ot toretaste of that beatitude, which they 
Wi re taught to hojie tor in another and a 
better woi Id. He was very glad to find, 
that one director hud the merit ol putting 
tills theory into practice ; and he sincerely 
hoped, that all the gentlemen behind the 
bai, would lollow the example ^ for pre- 
cept w'as one tiling, and example anotlier. 
The anecdote, related by the hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. i*almcr) proved Mr. Bosaii- 
quet to be, wiiat he had ahvays supposed 
liiin, an honest, kiiid-henitcd, and bene- 
volent man. 

Mr. Twinfnft hoped he xvoukl be al- 
low'cd to leturn his thanks to the lion. 
Bart, for the kind and disinterested man- 
ner in which he seconded the motion; 
and also to tlie hon. propiietor wrho hud 
dwelt so feelingly on the wtiics of the 
hon, geiitlrmcn who was the subject of 
this resolution. That hon. proprietor 
had thrown out a suggestion, on winch he 
deemed it necessary to make a single fib- 
scrvation. He could assure the hon. 
proprietor, that it w as not from any dis- 
respect, on his part, tow'ards Mr. Bosan- 
quet, that he declined acting on his sug- 
gestion; but fioin a well-founded feeling, 
that nothing could he more gratifying to 
Mr. Bosanquet, or could make a more 
indelible impression on the minds of his 
descendants, than the simple vote of 
thanks w'hich w'os novy proposed. He 
lioped it w'ouUl be carried unanimously ; 
and if it did so pass, as he was convinced 
it would, he should move, “ that their 
worthy chairman do communicate the 
cireunibtaiico to Mr. Bosanquet.** (/fear.) 

The motion was then put from the 
chair, and carried unanimously, amidst 
loud applause. 

Mr. Twintwf then moved, “that the 
chairman be requested to communicate to 
Mr. Bosanquet the resolution of tlie 
Court of Proprietors.** Agreed. 

PATRONAGE OF THE DIRECTOR!. 

The C/iairwaR.--** The next notice on 

the 
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the paper is relative to a motion, “for a 
return ol all writersliips, cadetsliips sur- 
geon's appointments, nautical appoint- 
ments, and all other patronage in the gift 
of the Court of Directors, during the 
years 18:^0, 1821, 1822, 1823, 182*1, 1825, 
and 1820.” 

Col. L, Stanhope said, he could not 
autinjiate any objection to the production 
ot this iiifoi Illation ; because, whatever 
their political opinions might be, all men 
inuht a*?ree on this point, that it was 
essentially necessary, tliat the patronage 
of every great coi*pornte biMly should be 
made know n to the public ; and, he lie- 
lieved, tliat, under every government, 
except that of the veiy w'oist sjiecios of 
tyranny, siif*h iiilorniation had nev'cr 
been vvithheld. It would ho an insult to 
their iindei standings, to go into a length- 
ened discussion on this subject ; heeaiisc 
they must all be aware, that the jieople of 
India, and ot this country, in short tliat 
the comm unity at laigi*, should he cor- 
rectly informed with icspeet to the patio- 
iiage of those who exercised sway and 
sovereignty over the distant pioviiiees of 
this gr^ut empire. It was equally tor 
the interest ot the people of India and 
of this country, to know exadly the ex- 
tent of patronage and of powei, that w'as 
v^ested in the hands of tlie executive body. 
With respect to the Coiiit ot Direclois 
themselves, he thought they w'crc hound 
in honour not to keep this matter secret. 
If they acted with propriety, they could 
not disapprove of the prodiic'tioii ot this 
information ; and, w itli regiud to the jiro- 
])netuis, ig) man could say it was not 
right that they should be made aeqiiuiiit- 
cd with the patronage in the gilt ot the 
executive body, 'i’liis w'as rendered the 
more iieecssarjs because the extent of 
this patronage was very diffeiently repre- 
sented. For example, it had been stated 
by the learned doctor, that an lion, 
gentleman who had just rcreivTd the 
thunks of the court, had, during his ad- 
ministration, a jMitronoge worth a mil- 
lion of money at his disposal; w'hdst 
others declared, that tlie diiectors le- 
ceived a mere paltry remuneration of 
j£?.30() a year, winch w'hs scarcely suf®- 
cient to pay for then wives’ ojiera-boxes. 
fAlauyh!) Again, it was asserted by 
one ot the most distinguished men tliat 
ever looked into India ulTaiis, no less an 
authority than Mr. Dundas, that the 
patronage of tlie East India Company, 
if placed in the hands of Ministers, was 
siiftcient to comipt both, Rouses of par- 
liament. This he quoted on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Dundas, which, he believed, 
stood very high in tliat court, lie felt 
it* therefore unnecessary to offer any 
further oliservation, in support of the 
motion for the production of those pa- 
pers. He could anticipate no reason for 


tlie refusal ol those returns. U the mo- 
tion were complied with, he, of eoursc, 
would say nothing furtliei ; but it it met 
witli opposition, he should take othci 
measui es to effect his object. 'I'he gal- 
lant odieer then moved for the returns in 
tlie terms of iiis notice. 

Caj)t. Maxfiehl seeoiuled the motion. 

The Chamnany fai as vviiterships iiiul 
eudctships are cmieeriied, tliere is already 
belore tins court a return on the subject, 
which will, I think answer the j)iir)»osc 
of the gallant Colonel’s motion. The 
return to winch I have alluded does not 
eiiihnu'e the year 1820, but it is earned 
.up to 1825, the t^nirt of Diroctorh Jiave 
not^the sninllest objection to jiroduce the 
retuin relative to ihe latter year. I am 
only speaking the sense of the Com t of 
Directors when 1 assuic tlie lion. ]iro- 
pnetor that not the least inteiitiuu exi.'>ts 
of impeding or tlirow'ing any obstacle iii 
the W'iiv ot his motion, so far as it can 
be coinjilicd with. That inotUm 

einbi*uces two or three other deseiiptioiis 
ol appointments. It cx))ressly mentions 
* nautical ajipointments’ (to the ]mo(]iic- 
tJon of which thcic is no obj(‘<'tioii vvlint- 
ever;) and it calls likewise tor ii letuiii 
of * all othrr palronnye in the gill ot llie 
Court of Dncctois.’ Now it this last 
clause has reterenee to any itidividiml 
patronage, I should be glad it the hoii. 
proprietor would explain wbat it is, be- 
cause ncithcM’ niysell nor my colleagues 
wish to keep any thing Inck. (//c«/ 0 I 
am only aware of one other chsenjitioii 
ot patioriagc, namely the iippointmeiit ol 
labourers in the wai chouses, audit the 
lion, jiroprietors w ifhes tor a letiirii iin- 
dei that liead he may have it. I should 
also state that a letiuii ot many of the 
appointments lor which the lum. pro- 
pi letor has moved, lioni the year 1814* to 
Uie year 1821, hua been laid betoi'C {juilm- 
ment." 

Col. Stanhope wished to have re- 
turns of the up))oiritments in the civil, 
erUcsiastical, medical, and military ser- 
vice, the Dombay marine, the julot ser- 
vice in Ucngal, and all marine appoint- 
ment.s on the China, Singapore, and St. 
Helena establishments. Likewise the 
appointments in the colleges of Hailey- 
buiy and Addiscombe, and in the home 
department, including law officers, &c. 

The Chairman said, the appointments 
of assistant surgeons were completely 
embraced by tlie motion liefore the court: 
as to appointments in the colleges, tliey 
had nothing to do with patron^. 'J*lic 
patronage only began, when a wntership 
or a cadetship was granted. 

Col. Z. Stanhope,--*^ I mean the ap- 
pointment of professorB.’* 

The Chairman,--^*'' That can never be 
considered aa individual patronage. Tiie 
collective body appoint tlie professors. 

llicre 
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There is, in those eases, no individual 
{Hitronage. The same may be said, with 
respect to the appointment of chaplains. 
I wish to conceal nothing from the gal- 
lant officer ; I am really most anxious to 
give him every information in my power.*' 
( f/rnr. ) 

C’ol. X. Stfinknpc was grateful for the 
ififorrnation which the hoii. Chairman had 
imparted. lie wished to know whether 
the bCTotid sort of patronoge whic‘h had 
been alluded to was shared by the diiec- 
tors generally, or by the Couit of Di- 
rectors and proprietors jointly. 

The Chairman, — “The hon ]iroprietor 
IS to iiriderslund, that certain appoint- 
ments are in tlie gift of individual dU 
rectois. This comes, 1 think, stiictly 
under the name of patronage. But if 
an office is vacant, winch office is to be 
filled lip fiy the (Hourt ot Directors col- 
lectively, 1 do not deem that u]ipoint- 
inent to be patronage. It, on the nomi- 
nation of any jiaiticiilar director, a situa- 
tion IS conferred on an individual, that 
unquestionably w ould be patronage; but 
the ease is dilterciit where the situation is 
given by the collective body. When a 
(liiestion ot that dcsciiption is brought 
forward— when ii variety ot opinions pic- 
vuil, as to the iiieiits of any individuals 
propos'd for any office, and when the 
inisinos is decided by a niujority of the 
eoiiit, that 1 consider to be cntiicly ajiait 
houi ]mrron<ige. Thus, the filling up ot 
the situation ot govcinor-gcneial cannot 
be v^icw'cd iis a pait of the putioiiage of 
tfie Court of Diicetois.” 

Dr. itilchist , — “It is patioinige, no 
doubt, tlioiigli of a ditfcient specn*.*' 

Col. L, Stanhope — “ My wish is to pixi- 
cuie nil account ot the whole ot tlie pa- 
lioniige, 1 caie not wdiut its description 
iiiiiy lie. ( Hear 'J J and my tcllow- 
propriefors receive no jiortion of that pa- 
tronage. It IS given to the jairticular 
fiicriils of the directors, instead of being 
distributed generally to the peojile of thi.s 
country.** 

('apt. Maxfwhl wished to ask, whether 
the ('hina voyages did not form a part of 
the patronage? It used to be so, and 
very fat pickings they afforded. 

'File ( limrman — “ As I before stated, 
tlie (\)urt of Directors have no objection 
whatever to give the utmost information 
in their power, with respect to every 
species of appointments tiiat can properly 
be classed under the lu?ad of patronage. ’* 

Dr. Gikhtist w’us of opinion that his 
gallant friend wanted an account of all 
patronage, whether it wtis disposed of in- 
dividually or collectively. It was an easy 
matter for a eorpuration to say, because 
an office was disposed of by a V'ote of a 
majority of the directing body, that, there- 
fore, there was no patronage in the case. 
Tlie eontniry was clearly manifest. If 


his Majesty's ministers W'ere to say, that 
the disposal of such and such offices must 
be decided by the whole cabinet, instead 
ot being placed under the doniinion ot an 
individual, could any one be hanly enough 
to assert that this W’us not patronage ? 

Mr Weeding said, that as a incmlier 
of the JCast- India Company, he should 
fcci very sorry to say a w'ord against the 
coiices'*ion ot any proposition which ap- 
peared likely to advance the general good 
of his brother proprietors. But he sub- 
mitted that the ])rescnt motion was use- 
less, inasmuch us they could not, under 
the existing law, alter the disposition ot 
this patronage, or interfere with it in any 
case whatever. Such being the fact, he 
would ask, vm hunOf to w’liat beneficial 
object the jiresciit motion was diiccted— 
what salutary end could it answer? 
Now, unless the gallant othcer could 
point out to them whut good w'us likely 
to be derived from his motion ; nnlc«i& he 
eoiild *.lie\v that it was not brought for- 
ward nieiely to grat fy Ins own ciniosity, 
and that of other geritlenicii ; unless he 
could satisfy the court that he hud some 
bettor purpose in view, be (Mr. Weed- 
ing) should rertainly oppose the proposi- 
Mtioii. f Hear f J Wljcn this court could 
not alter one iota in the mode of distri- 
buting patronage— on whiit ground, and 
tor what pur]^ose, he desired to know, 
w ere all these retiii iis to be forthcoming ? 
( Hear* J lie hoped the court w'oiild re- 
ject the motion. He, for one, certainly 
should oppose it, unless it were proved to 
him that other firoceednigs, and those of 
a beneficial nature, were Iiki'Jy to grow 
out ol this proposition, ( IJiur ') 

C’ol. L. Stanhope conceived that the 
hon. 'piopnctor who had last spoken liod, 
III fact, iiothiiig to do with the business. 
The (’liairmun hud been asked wliether 
be would agice to the iirodiiction of cer- 
tain pujiois ; and he had answered in the 
affirmative. After this, he (Col. Stan- 
hope) eoneiMvcd the observations of the 
hon. piopnetor to l>e quite superfluous, 

31 r. Weeding said that every question 
propounded in that court w'as left to the 
determination, not of an individual, but of 
the proprietors wdio happened to be pre- 
sent. f Hear fj Now, miicb as he respect- 
ed the bon. Chairman, and greatly as he 
relied on that hon. gentleman’s superior 
discretion, still he could not agree to this 
motion, wiiich appeared to him to tie part 
of a system by w hich frivolous questions 
wTre constantly brought before the court. 
f Hear ' J 

Tlie Chairman, — “When I answered 
Bie question of the gallant colonel, 1 did so 
merely as an individual, to whom ^ 
pcal had been made. I then certainly 
stated that I should not oppose the mo- 
tion. Tlie proposition is, however, be- 
fore the court ; and it is not fair to say, 

because 
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because 1 have stated that I do not mean 
to op|)osc the production of those papers, 
that tliercfore others have no right to do 
so^ it is entirely in the pleasure of the 
court, whether they will (pnant those pa- 
pers or not 1 merely stated in the out- 
set, for tlie satisfaction of the gallant 
officer, tliat I did not mean to oppose his 
motion.” 

Col. L, Stonhope,---** My proposition 
is simiily this, that the extent of the pa- 
tronage of the East- India Curn])any should 
be made known. Tlic hoii. Chan man 
agrees to the motion ; and then, for what 
reason I cannot perceive, the lion, pro- 
prietor steps forward, and calls on the 
chairman not to grunt tlicdc&iicd informa- 
tion. 

Mr Gahapan said the reason assigned 
by the hon. propiietor tor his opposition 
to this motion uas the most extiiiordinury 
he had e\er heard. Mark what tlic hon. 
propiietor said “ 1 don’t like to give j’Oii 
up tho^o returns, (why ?) bceau'se I can- 
not tell what use you mean to make of 
them ” Now, what would he said m 
parliament, if, when papers weie called 
fur hy the 0 ]>position, the minister were 
to say, “ You must, before w'e gmnt those 
papers, tell us what }ou mean to do with 
them.” (Hear /) lie doubted not that, on 
inquiiy, it would he found that the Com- 
pany’s patronage w as most properly and 
honouruhly disposed of ; and, w^cre it lor 
nothing else Init to prove that faet, he 
should vote for the produetiun of tliese 
retiiins. 

Mr. 7/ fc(/i«r/.— “ Nothing could he more 
misenneeived or ini'.iiitiTprcted than my 
argument. What 1 said was, that when 
those returns were pioeured from the 
court of directors, no use whatever could 
lie made of them. The act of jmrhiunerit 
restricted the piopiictors from any inter- 
ference in these matters ” 

Sir C. Forbes said, that w’hen papers 
w'ere moved for in the House of Com- 
mons, it wuh generally necessary to Jay 
some parliamentary ground for their pro- 
duction. Hut, notwithstanding this W'us 
the general rule, he w'os soiry to observe, 
that the House of Commons too often 
gave way to motions for the production 
and printing of papers (which, however 
interesting they might be to individuala, 
were not at all so to the community at 
large), and the consequence was that an 
enormous expense, amounting to £70,000 
or £80,000 annually, were obliged to be 
defrayed by the public for printing alone. 
In his opinion, the Chairman ought to see 
what parliamentary grounds (if he might 
use Che t^mse) w'cre a/lvanced in support 
of this Motion. He confessed that he 
could not see what object his gallant 
hiend had in view in bringing forward 
this proposition. The hon. Chairman 
had atated, very candidly, that neither 


he nor the Court of Directors had tlic 
smallest objection to the production of 
tlieso returns. But, he w^ould ask, was 
not this one of these canes to winch he had 
just alluded, where a motion was made 
without any ground being adduced as a 
reason for introducing it ? If his gallant 
friend wished that a diffei'ent mode should 
be adopted w'lth respect to the future dis- 
tribution of patronage, if he desired that 
the court should consider this port of the 
Company’s system, he (Sir C. Forbes) 
could understand siich a pro|ios'ttioii ; 
and tlien it would be for the pioprictors 
to say wdicther they thought that was, or 
was not, a suthcicnt ground for the mo- 
tion. lint, ns the matter now stood, he 
knew not w hnt use conld be made of the 
returns moved for. 

Capt. Conceiving that the 

papers had, in tlie first mstance, been 
eonceded, he had not deeiiuMl it iiccessnry 
to say any thing on this sub|cct. This 
was a mutter of more miigiiitudc than 
some gi'ntleinen seennsl to imagine. I'he 
1 etui ns, he uiidei stood, were to Imve been 
laid on the table ; but now^ it seemed, the 
eourt w'lis culled on to refuse them, ul- 
thuiigli the executive body were ready to 
produce the papers. The papers, even 
it printed, w'oiild ercute very little ex- 
pense. And it should not be forgotten, 
that pajXTS were printed, some time 
since, at the (>xpense ol thousunns ot 
pounds, on wliieh no motion was iiltj- 
inutely founded. IViliHps on that very 
subject u motion might he brought for- 
waid on a futiiie d.iy. He had no doubt 
thut, if the pnpeii now called for were 
produced, they would give ri^e to a mo- 
tion in that eourt. It wus said, outside 
of the court, “how ridiculous it is for 
you to make any motion there;” and 
those wdio sjioke thus, when asked to 
assign u leusoii vvhy individuols who had 
fact, argument, and incontrovertible rea^ 
soning on their side, should not appeal to 
tlie court, answered, “why, bccuuae you 
cannot succeed ; there is always an im- 
mense mujonty against you.*' He, how- 
ever, did not think this was a reason that 
ought to induce him to retreat. If he 
could not carry a point to-day, he might 
at some future period. Where sound ar- 
gument appeared on one side, and large 
majonties on the other, the majorities 
went for little in the eyes of reflecting 
men; and by agitating questions fre- 
quently, even under these adverse cir- 
cumstances, much good was ultimately 
done. Let them look to the opposition 
in the House of Commons. Altliough 
that body had not been able to carry any 
measure, yet bad its exertions done much 
good. Tlie hon. proprietor who rose vo- 
luntarily to oppose &ie present motion, 
■aid, “the patronage is distributed by 
act of parliament, you therefore cannot 
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touch it.*' siipposu it was so dis- 

tributod^ that did not prevent the inter- 
forem;e of the profinetors. If the fia- 
trofin^e t>yf>fein worked weJl, for some, 
while the great body ot the Cumpiuiy was 
throw'll overboard, what was to prevent 
tIuMji from applying for an act of jiarbii^ 
ineiit to remedy the evil? But the hoii. 
])roprietor (Mr Weeding) wouhl not, it 
upfieared, let gentlemen know any thing 
w'hatc\(T of this businobfe.; he would not 
even Jet tlictn look at tJie papers, to gam 
a little irdorniulion on .so impoitaiit u 
jnniit. llow'ever, so tar as his (('apt. 
JVIaxtteld’s) vote went, he wonid endea- 
vour to procure that iiiiormatioii. lie 
did not mean to say that the dircctois 
improperly disposed of their putiuiiage , 
nil the euiiLiuty, he Knew' iiKstuiices (and 
he hoped they were veiy Ireijueiu) wi.ere 
tile patronage Jiud been disjiosed ol in the 
most laudable manner, lie, hovvevei, 
was perleclly awaie ol the had elfeets 
whielithe •system of patronage had, with 
leterenee to their distant piovinces, o\ei 
which the govorninent hud little or no 
eoiitrol. Ill seveial instaiu'os that sys. 
tein liud, eoiupiiiHtt\ ely bpeukiiig, eon* 
vei ted whole disti lets into dobCits. The 
lion, proprietor tJien proceeded to iJlus- 
tirite Jus argument by leterruig to the 
1 lyderuhud and Oude pupeis, to shew w hat 
niisehad w'us piodueed by tlie ovei ween- 
ing desire tor putioiiuge which appeared 
to engioss the iniiuls ot their senunts, 
Ifc tmeed the emliarras,snients ot the 
Nizam of llydei.ihad, and ot the Nuw'ab 
ot Oude, to tluMi eoniiexjon with the 
('oiiipany’h goveiJiiiient. No Mjoncr did 
(hat connexion tiiKe pliuT with the 
Ni/ain, tlmii a leloiin ut his tiuujis was 
set on loot, which hud piodnced the 
worst eonsiMpiences. But, wheie a dil- 
leivnt course w'us piirsnod, results ot a 
most htmelicial iiufiiie had followed. This 
was the case with the Guieowars domi- 
nions, liceause no attempt was made theie 
to n'iorni, n.s it was called, the force ot 
the KO\eieigu. 

Mr Gahugan put it to the gooil sense 
of his gallant fiicnd wheilier these pro- 
ceedings ill Oude, and in tlie territories of 
(he Xizani, had any thing to do witli the 
qiiosiLon betore the court. (Hvarf) 

Ospt, jMadfttlil said he was shewmg 
the bfiU ottects oi a system of patioihige, 
with rc-spect^'to the two torinei states of 
Oude uxid iJyderaUid, and the goml ef- 
icets of a ditterent system in the Guico- 
wiir tenitones. He denied tliat he was 
out of order; it might be said tfmt he 
was, but he defied any person to prove it. 
Gen. ^^ulkcr w'as the resident at the 
coMtt of Burotlii, and he behoved Ins in- 
tious were to support the integrity of 
that state, 

^ Tlie CYniimuut.— I consider the ques- 
tion before the court to be, whether the 


Court of Directors w'ill agree to lay be- 
tore the proprietors a return of jaitronage 
of different debcriptioiis. Should that 
paper be laid before the court, it may then 
form the fuiindation of tliosc observations 
which the hon. proprietor is now making: 
but L think it quite out of order to enter 
info this soit of dLseusbioii at present.'' 
( Hear 0 

Mr. S. Dixon,*^** It n]>pears lo be 
the o])inion ol eertain individuals, tlial 
we, at this side of tiie liar, uie better able 
to send out fit and proper persons to •ivrve 
in India, tliaii the Court ot Direetois are. 
Now, UM 1 am ot u directly contrary w'uy 
ot tiiinkmg, I wibh the patronage to be 
left just as It IS.*’ 

Dr. Gilchrist rose to order. 

Cii]>t. Mujcfield di'teii.ded the course he 
was pin suing. 

Mr. S. Dixon,^^* Wliut I said, 1 
rnimit as a genciiil obsenatioii." 

riie 1 tliiiik both the 

hon. pioprielors an out ol ordonii eiitei- 
iiig on a subject not pioperly bcfoie ns. 
1 proiioiiiu'e tlie Inst hon. pio]>iictor to 
be out ot oi(h3i“.ind the seeoiul hoii. 
piopiietoi, by following Ins steps, has 
iieen no Ic'is out ot oidei." 

Mr. S, Du on.’--*'" Some indivulnal.s 
can only go on i.i their own wu> —and I 
am one ot thow\'’ 

Cajit. d/</ 1 /•»/(/ .‘Jtud, n he had not, by 
the course wli.ih the ]nocc(Uiiigs liiid 
taken, been called on to pn.diice this sort 
ot etUlence ot the elfciTs ot patronage, he 
w outd not hu\ e toiK'Jied ujioii it. 'i'hey 
hud been told, on the olln r side, tliat thin 
W'a*< a meie motion toi papi'rs, and th.it, 
tlieiefore, he had no right to utldiice those 
tacts to which ho had been calling the at- 
tention ot the couit. Now he must be 
allowed to say, tliat the matters to which 
he was leferiiiig were very importaut, 
though not very palatable to some gen- 
tlemen. 

The DtputyChainnan.’-^** If the mo- 
tion bail included that whicli the gidlaiit 
officer IS HOW' calling in question — namely, 
the mode m wluch the Court of Directors 
dispOi^e of tbeir jiatronage— then I should 
say that he was j»erfectJy in order. But 
the question here merely is, that a return 
ot patronage, of different descriptions, 
shall be hud liefore the court ; and, so far 
as 1 am concerned, I sJiali be very glad if 
the motion is curyied. It is not, how- 
ever, my intention, should the question 
be put, to bold up my hand one .way or 
the other." 

Capt. Maxfield continued.—- He had 
been cidled ou by one set of gentlemen, 
to assign some reason foy this motion—* 
and now, when ho was doing aS he W'as 
repeatedly told tliat he was out of order. 
He w'ished to show that the system of 
patronage in India bad produced very 
bad effects ; and he believeil that its re- 
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suits were piecSaely the same In tlie two 
countries. He was by no means pre- 
pared to admit* that wlmt vms had on the 
other side of the water* was good here. 
If he were not allowed at present to ex- 
pose the deleterious effects of patronage* 
he hud the pleasure to know that here- 
after an opportunity would be afforded 
him for that purpose, when a court was 
^cially called to consider this subject 
in detail. Therefore* putting off the dis- 
cussion, or potting down for a day, could 
have no effi^t whatever in the end. An 
hoik proprietor (Mr. Weeding) seemed 
to entertmn a strong idea that great evil 
would arise from the production of those 
j^ers-— which he ((^pt. Muxfield) be- 
lieved might be procured with veiy little 
trouble, without coming to that court for 
them. He, however, conceived that the 
hoik prmrietor's fears were totally ^und- 
less. The gallant officer was again pro- 
ceeding ^to advert to Gen. Walker's con- 
duct in the territoiy of tlie Guicowar, 
when 

The Chairman rose, and declared that 
hon. proprietor was entirely out of order. 
He was introducing matter of the most 
irrelevant nature. 

Capt. Marfidd proceeded to say, it liad 
been admitted that part of the patronage 
consisted of the nomination to China 
voyagers. Now he should be glad to 
know whether that portion of patronage 
had reference to the appointment of tlie 
captain, or the selection of the ship? 
Did it enable the captain to appoint a 
particular ship? or the captain se- 
lected, and was the ship then taken up 
as a matter of course ? 

The Chairman, — “ The simple answer 
is, that the patronage is attached to the 
captain* and not to the ship." 

Capt. Maxfidd said, if he attempted to 
prove all the evils which arose from this 
anangement* be would detain tlie court 
longer than he wished. On this subject 
he could, however, make out a very 
strong ease. 

The Deputy Chairman,^** If a cap- 
tain should die or resign before the voyage 
is commenced* the voyage becomes va- 
cant* and it is refen^ to the proper 
committee to consider whether any* and 
if any, what alteration should be madein 
the destination of the ship, in consequence 
of the appointment of a new commander. 
As to the gallant officer's sa^ng that 
there are many &t things to give away* 
I can assure him that there are also many 
lean onaa*** 

CoL i{k SfeMAflfM expressed his astonish- 
ment tM the hoik praetor (Mr. Weed* 
ing) should to oe so little versed 
hi hisbicy* as not at once to see strong 
grounds for the motion wbkdi was befm 
the odurt This very question of East 
India patronage* was that which turned 
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Mr. Fox out of poweiw.-a clreumstaiice 
that had altered the course of events 
in Europe from that dav to the present. 
When* too, they found this patronage de- 
scribed by sudi an authority as Mr. Dun- 
das* as sufficient to corrupt both houses 
of parliament, did not that statement, of 
itself; call upon tiiem to procure tome ao- 
eountofit? Could any msn be so nc^le- 
headed as not to see, that it was desirable 
for every great body to know how Its 
appointments were disposed of 3 and to 
be acquainted with the nature and extent 
of the power and patronage exercised by 
those who filled the executive situation? 
With respect to what the ^ proprietor 
said almut the Act of Pariiament, he had 
no doubt that it was very diflicult to be 
understood, as most Acts of Parliament 
were ; but, suppose the Act described the 
way in which this patronage was to be 
distributed, had not that court the power 
of making representations on the subject 
to the Court of Directors, to the President 
of the Board of Control, and to other 
authorities, for the purpose of liaying the 
system changed, if they found it to be 
very corrupt ? Had gentlemen never seen 
the lied Book— and did they not know 
that all the patronage of government was 
there set foith? If such reasons as these 
did not satisfy the hon. proprietor that 
the information now called for ought to be 
given, then he should begin to think that 
Sie hon. proprietor had some personal 
interest in concealing it. 

Dr. Gikhriat thought it a most mtmor- 
dinar)r thing, when the Court of Directors 
appeared willing to grant this infonnatioti, 
to find an hon. proprietor coming for- 
ward to oppose the motion. To r^use 
the papers vras a most monstrous idea. 
It was almost as bad as the proceedings 
at Juggernaut, or the burning of widows. 
It was said, " There is no necessity for 
producing those papers, because the psf- 
Cronage is never given to any improper 
person." He denied this— for it was no- 
toriously given to young men who knew 
notliing of the Hindoo language. The 
directors gave it to persons who had no 
claims on that Company— whose fstbqn 
had not toiled and bled in their senneaf 
He would contend, that until the dl^ 
rectors sent out cadets who were per- 
fectly fit for duty, when they wmved 
in India, they were disposing of their pa- 
tronage improperly. 

The motion was then put* and nege« 
tived without a division. 

ATTBwnavcs or the nieicTOXs.. 

Dr. Oikhrki then rose to make his 
promised motion relative te the attend- 
ance of the directors diirifigthe laat year ; 
and also, as to tiie attendim of the six 
gentlemen leoomiiieiided to fill the va- 
esneies oecaskmed by the going out* by 
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rolBtiony of that number of dbectore, dur- 
ing the year they were last in ofikee. He 
obaereed that eiz gentlemen (or what 
wae commonly called the House List) 
liad been recommended by the Court of 
Directom. Now, if thia were not a 
epecicfl of self-election, fie really did not 
know any case to which that term would 
apply. It had been made a matter of 
tnaise tanday, that an hon. gentleman 
bad remained in Uie direction for nearly 
dfty yean. But if he got in, he would 
stay, if possible, for a century. {Laughs 
ter,) The salary of the directon, smiill 
as U was, might lie considered in some 
degree as important; but, compared to 
tlic patronage they enjoyed, it was like 
a drop of water in the ocean. He thought 
that the attenclanee of tlic directors, and 
their attending properly, was a very great 
matter. Indeed, so important did it 
appear to him, that he meant to make 
the former attetidance of the six gentle- 
men who were again rerommeiwled to the 
direction, one of the most prominent fea- 
tures of a circular letter which he meant 
to send round to the proprietors. He 
intended to make a stand for the direc- 
tion himself. It might lie given against 
him ; but he would persevere to the end, 
ndiatover tlie ronsequeiieeN might be. 
Tlie learned doctor then proceeded to 
argue, that if, from old age, infirmity, 
dotage, or from any other cause whattui- 
ever, a director were unable to attend 
regularly to his duties, the proprietors 
might immediately to look out for a man 
whose mental and iMulily vigour was fully 
c*qiiMl to the task. Much hud been said 
about the lubonrn of the directors. Now, 
they lost nothing but their time ; and for 
that they were well paid. He wisheil to 
God that he was half so well rewarded for 
his labours. But it appeared, notwith- 
standing their labours, Uiat they had agood 
deal of time to sjiare. lie found one of 
them had leisure and strength to carry 
the whQ|g Criobe on Jiis hock, a second 
support^ the PaUadmvL, mid Atlas him- 
self was sustained liy a third. Persons 
had ocriised him of taking up tlie time of 
that Court ; but he thought such observa- 
tions came with a very liad grace from 
indinduals who, while they were |mid by 
tliat Conqwiiy, contrived to act as clinir- 
men or directors to different joint-stock 
companies. He would not iatigue the 
court with reading the names of the various 
companies from a book which he held in 
his liaiid, because he supposed that those 
whom he addressed were sufticiently 
aMuurc of the facts to wixich lie idUidcd. 
IfVhat he complained of was, that some 
of tbone gentlemen were canstantly talk- 
ing about the time of the Court being qin 
iwceesarily taken up t which was occo- 
sioned. he supposed, by their having so 
much to do elsewhere. As to their la- 


bours, be considered thria as tnfiing. 
Tlteir clerks only wanted a little super- 
vision, and the business would go on 
just as well witbont the directors as with 
them. He would uow proceed to show, 
from Ihe By-JLaws, and from Mr. Au- 
her*8 excellent book, whnt the pnvileges 
Of the Court of Proprietors were. He 
felt it incumbeiit on him to take this 
coursot because the other day they were 
'treated as mere ciphers. There was, 
however, as he should show, a positive 
enactment on this subject. 

He found in chap. vti. that it was laid 
down that nine proprietors bad the po^cr 
to demand that a court should be sum- 
moned for tlie discusbion of any particular 
question: so then according to thi^, 
nine proprietors were more important 
than the directors were willing to iinagmc. 
They were very good “ nine pins” until 
they were thrown down. The learned 
gentleman then proceeded to contend that 
the proprietors and directors were to be 
considered as one body, hH\ mg a conjoint 
power. One of the by-laws stated, it is 
to be observed, 

** Ttiat the quarterly courts are the only courts 
for general buKiness ; at which auttfects ma pre* 
\lnuhly acl\enise<l may be lutnaluced for dts- 
cuKHion 1 such »ubjcrt« must not involve questions 
in which a spetific notice is prescribed by the by< 
laws, such us grants of niouey, the forgiving 
ofihncet, kc." 

He would contend tliat every proprietor, 
as a shareholder of the Company, was as 
much interested as any director within 
the bar. If any one who heard him had 
any doubt upon the subject, be would 
read an extract from the charter of the 
Company ; that charter stated, amongst 
other things, what follow’S : 

** And we do further by these presents, for us. 
ourbelTi, and successors, give anq grant unto the 
said (htgllsh Company, trading to tlw Eaat'Indics, 
and their auccfiaorai and we do heteby ordain, 
will, and appoint, that it aball and may be lawful 
to and for all and every the members of the same 
Company hereby estaUfaihed, from time to time 
to assemble and meet together at any convenient 
place or places for the choice of theur directors, 
and for making of by-laws, ordinances, rules, 
onicn, or directions for the government of Uie said 
Comimny, or lor any other aftklrs or business cun- 
c'eriiiim Che Mnic; or that all themembera of the 
same Company, or somany of them asi^H be so 
assembled, dull Iw and Iw mllcd a general euuri 
of the said Coim>Bny and Corporation, which 
court shall assemble and meet at such times and 
in such manner as Is directed.’* 

Thtf extract clearly proved the authority 
of the proprietors in all motters touching 
the interests of the Company. It shewed 
that the ** pins” were not knocked down. 
But what fiiitlier did their laws cay of this 
power? — “ A general court rphy be sum- 
moned on the demand of nine luopnetore, 
and in default of the directorc in sum- 
moning such court* the caidiiiiie proprie- 
tors may summon it, and may displace any 
director for rolsmaiiageinent in his office.” 
Was this ptMver of the «niiie pins” 
nothing? Orwom they, after this dedans 
tion of their lawc is to the authority they 
possessed, 
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possesaadt to be dedtnd mere cipheca? 
Eveiy iiMtaiber of that court ought to 
unite in nphoiding their common autho- 
rity, and by that lUiloh they might uphold 
the Comp^ in jhu1iaaM»it» for it waa 
vciy probable that gome attempt would 
there be made to knock them down* He 
had said thus much el their power-^now 
let the court hear what was said of the 
qiiestioD of ” patronage.*' Their lama 
said, tltat 

** When sny dlrwtor or diiecton ihanfuppsn 
to dio. or Iw removed, or hb oAlce «lui)l otherwiee 
beronw void before the explrotion of the term for 
which he dudl have been electedi the mi^ peri of 
the memben of the latd Company aeiembled bi a 
^ genenU court, and being duly quallfieil eii afore- 
V mid, shall and ntay elect and ehociae any other 
rnembor or members of the sahl rompan\ . qualified 
as aforesaid, into the nOLcc of auch director or 
directors that shall aodie or be removed, or whose 
office shall become void, which person so to be 
chosen shall continue in the said afAce until the 
next usual time hereby apfiointed fbr election, and 
until others shall be duly chosen and sworn, unless 
he shall be removed as aforesaid." 

Thus the proprietors saw that they had 
more power than they w'ere aware of — 
and thus, if they exercincd that pouer 
freely, he might exiiect to lie supported 
by every independent man amongst them. 
(l.auqhUrt end cries of ** question '") He 
could assure hon. proprietors that he 
would not be put down. He would go 
on to the end of his remarks, for he just 
felt himself as much at Ins case there as 
he should in his easy chair at home. He 
would now beg to call their attention to 
another point, — Incliap. iii. see. 3 of the 
By-laws, it was enacted 
** That DO by-laws shall be ordained, altered, re- 
pealed, or tuspeniled, without the consent and 
Bpimbathm of two general courts, specially to be 
caliad for that puT|iose; of the nnt or which 
general oonrU, fourteen days' public notice at the 
least shall be given." 

He was anxious to call the particular at- 
tention of the court to this, for he would 
not shrink from his dutjr, however un- 
pleasant it might be to his own feelings, 
or those of oriiers ; and if he should be 
defeated there, why be could apply to 
ParUament ; small as he was, he could 
petition at any rate. They had seen that 
no by-law could be altered Without the 
auchoritjr of two general court»i<-4ie would 
now point ^out to them the penalty at- 
tached to o breach of any by-law. The 
next section to that he had already read 


««TIitt If any dtoedor ihaU ba jpiitty of a wltfal 
bicach of any of the by-laws of diis corporalkm, 
to whkb any cKhar apaclal penalty Is not annexed, 
mid 1^1 he to ailiiidgBd by aginenl eourt, he 
*shall be Uabln to be lemoved nom Ma offloe of 
dlroctor, end be Incapable (hereafter of bolding 
any other oacn or omployinent under thia com- 
ptny.* 


One of the ky-laws, to the breach of 
wMch he M jiHt-|Mm»led mt Sm 

WM t9 this eiRrt In the llth seethm ef 
tbs Ml ebn^ it sM hnUned, 

''That «t tha Urn conn of lUneleR after every 


a end evm other dtaecfeor three himdnd 
m^a year, ftvJOi attendance upon 
of Inis ConpMiyk** > 

How he not know whether die 
nnnoum whkb had gone abroad w^ere true 
Of faHa; thay might he false, and he did 
not mean to aay shay were true, but such 
aa he had hapnd the nunotir he would 
give it It was stated that the present 
Chairman had upon his coming into office, 
claimed and exercised the right of appoint- 
ing his deputy, and that the present Ueputy 
Chairman was so appointed," lusted of 
being appointed by tlie ballot pumiiant to 
the direction of the by-law. If this were 
the fact, both one and the other of those 
directors were guilty of a wilful breach of* 
the by-law. 

The ChairmoiU'^^* If the learned pro- 
prietor states that 1 claimed toappoitit tile 
Deputy Chairman, be states that which 
is not true.** (Heart hear / and eomeermof 
** OrdJer.**) 

Dr. GfVcArMf.— ** I did not give the 
rumour as iny own ; T spoke it only as 
one that was in circulation, but I did not 
hay that it was correct.” 

The Chairman . — “ Wherever the state- 
ment cumc from, it is not true.” (Hear, 
hearO 

Mr, S. DUon submitted that the bon. 
proprietor was not justified in introducing 
idle rumours as matters of discussion in 
that court, (//car, fuar 0 

1'he Deputy Chairman was unwilling 
to interrupt the discussion before the court, 
but be could not avoid saying a few words, 
as his name had been unnecessarily intro- 
duced into the debate The a]ipointinent 
of the deputy chairman was solely hi the 
court of directors, and not in the chairman, 
and he could assure Uie court there was 
no deviation from this eoiirse in his. ease. 
He was elected by the directors in the 
usual w^, and not by the chair. ( Hear, 

' hear 0 llie learned pro|)rietor bad said 
tiiat he felt hinwelf as much at bis ease in 
tliat court as if be were in his eaay chair at 
home ; but be was bound to tonsolt the 
ease of otliers as well as of himself, and 
he (the Deputy CluurmBn)would appeal to 
the feelings of the court whether, in what 
the learned proprietor had yet sal^ he had 
advanced one step towards theqttCttion 
before them. {Heart heart) 

Col. Stanhope said that, aa one of those 
to whom the appeal bad been made he 
most observe, that tlie hon. director should 
have made his appeal, not to the feelioga, 
but to the reaaon of the court. (Hear, 
hear /) 

Dr.iTt&Mif proceeded. He wcMild again 
call the attention of the court to their 
^-laws, and particularly lo that which 
spoke of dbtainiog votes te (Krectora by 
lift^pept means. In section I, chapter 
7fb )t was or^ned 

Tbit if any iiMbar efthls Ccnnmy »han, by 
l i m t m at lue sBi kw, odOaitwtiiiMlWor tfsiwfr^ 

5 £ 2 of 
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IwiiMUag tw ^ w< 
or uadar SfOm id« or pratMA whattora* 

othar to \m a dnaetor* and ba oMlIai^ fuUty 
thaiBof at a gaaaral oonit to ba cidM te tliwp^ 

iub)M totna TdKulatlon oTw CMiafal court, and 
if Ml ba a dlzac^, ha bafuraiarUabletoDafa- 
morad fhmi Ua offloa." 


Thus the court nw how much value 
their by**lawe attached to the independent 
election of their executive body, and imw 
anxioualy it endeavoured to guard againat 
any undue influence in such election. He 
aaw in section vi. of the chapter on elec- 
tions, that 


A Iht than be publlthad thirty days before 
die annuil dactlon of dlrecton, contalntne the 
of such pniprletori quaUfiad agreaable to 
Jaw, at than elnii^ in writing to tha tacretary 
thaw dailie of oacomlng candldatoa for the direc- 
tion, thirty-two days before guch annuel etectiuo.'* 


He saw In another part of the book of 
by-laws, that there must be thirty days' 
notice before such election ; and, indeed, 
the question he had put at the last court 
had reference to this matter. He had 
asked whether, in tJic event of any of the 
six gentlemen who were candidates along 
with' him, being called to Abraham's 
bosom," he should not be hi a situation to 
walk over the course, as any other person 
coming later could not have given the re- 
quisite notice of thirty days, lie took 
his chance, for such an occurrence when 
he put his name in as a candidate. 
(A iavffhe) He thought he had another 
chance, if the laws were administered 
fairly. By the 9th section of the 6th 
chapter, it was ordained 

•* That any proprietor who ahall have been 
elected a director of this Company within two 
years after having held any maritime ofHcc In the 
service of the Company, siiall be liable to be re- 
moved hom his otnee of dlnctor; provided hI- 
wiiys, that this by-law shall not efibet any iienun 
aMirisent In the direction, and now lioldlng an 
offlee under the crown, or preclude his bebig re- 
elected to be a director, or suldect him to be 
liable to be removed firom the said offlrc/' 

111 the aiqifiBnary acc^tation of tliis law, it 
would have the effect of rcndciiiig a 
person taking on oflice under tlie crown, 
liable to be removed fh>m the direction ; 
unless indeed they mode tlie words at 
present" apply to every time at which, 
such an event might happen. This was, 
he believed, the construction which the 
directors put upon the law. It reminded 
him Of a story he had heard of an old wife, 
w'ho, if she liad lived a century or two 
bacl^ Vfould liave stood a chance of being 
burnt for a ivitch. Thia old lady kept a 
shop for the sale of whiaksv, and over 
the door were these winds ** The best 
whiskey under the sun; threepence a 
|dll tchday, and t^hun'row nothing." 
The downs in the neig^foondiood ea rw f lo 
her in giM numbers, and'paid for the 
whudieyv in the expectation of getting it 
the jwxtdqyfbr nothing; butwhendwy 


t.-,. 
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then came, the old wlfo pointed up to her 
sigB, and observed, **yoa nnst pay the 
thraiqieiice to-dqr, to-morrow has not 
eome yet ;*' and wNh her it would never 
cone; it wonidbe dweys ** to-dny." In 
the same manner he believed it would 
always be ** at present," in the interpre- 
tatkm which the directors would give 
to the law. Another by-law to which 
ho wished to call the attention of the 
court, for the purpose of asking informa- 
on it, was tliis. In section Vii. of the 7tfa 
chapter, it was stated, 


•• That in aU elcctbmi to be anoually made of 
tlx dlrcctorg, tor four yetis, In pursuance of the 
act of Parliament, 13 Geo. III., cap. 03, each 0 
proprietor voting ahall give la a Uit conuining 
not more than six names of peisona duly qualified 
to be directors: and If any Hat ahall contain the 
luunea of mom than alx persona duly quaUflad, 
every auch Uat ahall be totally rejected." 


Kow' what he wonted to know was, if a 
person should send iti a hat with a less 
number Ctian six persons upon it, would 
that also be rejected. 

The CAoimum.— "No." 

Dr. Grkkrist thanked the hon . Chair- 
man for the information. * Ho wished 
also to be informed whether the names 
of the six persons given in the present 
system of self-election were to be given 
in rotation ? were they to be put in one 
list or not? 

Mr. Weeding asked what had those 
questions to do with the motion liefore 
the court, which related only to the at- 
tendance of directors ? 

Dr. Gikhrist said he would shew they 
had to do with his motion, as lie would 
connect them with it. He wished to 
know whether the w’hole were to be put 
in as one list, or could any lady or gentle- 
man come forward, and Jet it be known 
whether she or he were putting in the 
house-list or otherwise ? 

Mr. Tunning said there were six names 
on the list, and any proprietor might erase 
any name or names, and substitute those 
of any otlier persons whom they might 
prefer. 

Dr. Oikhrut asked how this could be 
done vrithoiit the knowledge of the di- 
rectors, and then what beoune of the se- 
crecy of the ballot ? 

A Proprietor observed, But any pro- 
prietiDr might take tlie list home with 
him, and make any altecatio^e inJt be 
pleased, where what he did ooidd not be 
known. ^ 

Dr. GilchrUt went on. If they gave 
him patronage, he would get persons 
enou^ to vote for him; but tetae pre- 
sent state of the Conqieay, lie must pro- 
test against this mode of eleetiiig their 
members. * 

Mr, AiifiMiaMBieleatnMipn 
was mistaken if lie tmegUied, Umt as a 
candidate, he had not a right ta^Iiavn a 
Ikt UncMbtadly ha had a fight to 

brine 
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biio^ • U«t «t Mt oirtv Md to |nit Um- 
■elf in that iitintion on it wlilcli no doid>C 
he thought he ought to oceupjiv ramely, 
at the head; but theor ha must go tothe 
expense of having it printed for htuiaelf, 
as it could not be expected' that the Com- 
pany would print oat lor Um. 

Dr* CHkknat thanked the honoufriile 
director for this infonnation» of which he 
was hitherto ignoianl^ and he would take 
the bon, gentleman’s advioe» except in 
placing his name at the head of the list 
Hu name should be at the bottom, and 
he hoped that in this case, as in others, it 
would he seen that the 0nt should be 
last and the last should be drat He 
would now read for the court an extinct 
from the Orienial Herald, a work he sup- 
posed they had heard of; but as he was 
impartial, he would have no objection to 
quote also from the Aeiaitc Journal. 
Here the learned gentleman i^ad an ex- 
tract from the Oruntal Herald for April, 
1826, on the subject of the ** Election of 
Candidates." After noticing that part of 
the article which referred to some obser- 


vations on the same sul^cct in a fomier 
ntunber, the learned proprietor read the 
following 

*• It is known that the East-Indla Company Is a 
body of professed traders, their title being ^The 
United Company of Merchants of England trading 
to the £ast>lndles.' On this pretended ground 
alone, that of carrying on a trade, by which it la 
notorious that they sustain a heavy annual loss, 
though they endeavour to make It appear that it 
coula be carried on by no ime else as advanta- 
geously as by themselves, they are privUeged to 
hold a eountry as large u all Europe under their do- 
minkm t touautp Ummea, todeatroy dynasties, to 
asses s taxes, to make laws, and to appropriate re- 
venues I— to engage In wan, and. In short, to rule 
by Che moat absolute and Irresponsible deapotlsm, 
the desUniesof a hundred mllUonsof auMM and 
tributary people, whose kingdoms, whose honours, 
whoee wddth, m whose eqioyments they have 
ctaqmiled as oonqueron. giving them nothing but 
smostanteBtaCleond grinding system of eouctlon, 
and very lofty piofeMloiia of an Interest In their tem- 
poral and etawwdliue, in return. Inacountryso 
inlid, without a Urn public oraCree press tonpoae 
abuaea there, and at such a distance from all check 
and control here, theremust doubtless be a number 
of good things to enjoy* and a number of favours 
to dispenau In Che course of a long service in 
such a cxwntiy, whether in a chfl or mlUtaW ca- 
pacity, abundant experience must be had or the 
way in which these good things and these frvouTs 
may he made to turn to account at home, and on 
the return of the fortunate Individual who has 
outlived the Uvtr, the cholera, and all theother 
enemise of an Indian restdencsb he naturally 
enough looks around hbn for the measa of getting 
the Bnst-lndia dhectlan, Ibr the purpose n 
wspenring to his reiaclves, friends, ina depen- 
dants. the h iis fln g i in which he himieif has so 
liignypBiticqiated before them; orif hehas but 
few of fh s w , of making his patronage a medium 
of exdiBiige, for such advantages as be msy be de- 
sirous of o^oylM for himself. Such, for Instance, 
fri aaeac tapantengent, a baronetcy, or an eleva- 
tion toJhapeesM for all of throe am within the 
reai^ ^ wey and devotion to thobigi^powers 


id P^nptimr bera obsemid^ tbnt tlie 
Itettned ttoctor bad quite foigbt tkis mo- 
tfoik Wbat be wag Ibrii nidkig had 
BoChlii^ te do frith It' 
f^fr .OHArisf arid be wwf too bid to 
MqiBo the boa. oiigsoriion 


orodriee. He would go on his own 
Ikir. S. JDtfofi arid || waa but frdr to 
let the teamed gentMsan praeaed. It 
riiobfdbaraoolteoted thri ha wMacan- 
didate for tltedhucttettfiuBdbeouglit to 
ba allowed an Opiportuniiy of allowing 
to the oourt bow wril qualiftod he was 
for that ofltee. (Abmgfu) 

Dr. Oikhria thanked tho wortby pro- 
prietor for his bint, and be would take 
advantage of it, by showing tbai ba was 
frt for tiia ofilce to which ha 


then went on with the extraciu 



Dr. Cr. continued.— Now, he would not 
spend a single shilling. He would make 
no canvas, but would put hiinseU' entirely 
on the support of the independeut pro- 
prietors. He then went on to read ano- 
ther extract to show, that this anxiety t(» 
get into power, arose solely on the part 
of the candidate, from a wndi to dispeuso 
tlie patronage, and on the part of the 
proprietors, by whose votes tliey were 
nominated, the wish wm to share tt 


the kniilcst vxuntlngs of their loAmendmcei but 
let Uie Directors be mvrotsd of th«HUiirlss (paltry 
as tb^ are ailinitted to be), and or all the pSfron- 
age and power of dispensing placas. In Ifeu of for- 
tunes, oo those whose advancement they dmite, or 
exchanging them for oUwr conaidarriioila with 
strangers, and we ihbuld soon observe but fow can- 
didates in the field, and equally fow Vptanprorer- 
tlng Indl* stock toany other das et ip ttou Of landed 
property, to whlrh no peculiar espadtetkaa, b»- 
yoo^ kxed dividend, wCTStecheil?^ 

On’ this part of the satject (pr. Gil- 
christ eontumed) he was ametons to call 
the attention of the court to the recent 


instance in which a writership had been 
given as a prize to be contended for in 
one of our public schools. If suirii an ex- 
ample were followed in mteiy other in- 
stances, it would tend mtt^ to advance 
(be hiterests of the Gote|Mn7# as it would 
•thnnkite bnndfuds to ;4iiriiw themselves 
te tlMwe a^ttifettente fteoBteaiy to 
tbetn ettcit^ atevams of the Company. 
Toomanypefionsin the Compiler a ser- 
ririf bait, be regvetteds gone ont without 
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proper instruction^ 4 iid wlchont any knovr- 
ledgn whateverwtof the nitive languafrea. 
On tht« epbgeet the hort. Chairman had 
on a former occhsion read a letter from 
Sir Mimnh in which that officer dkl 
nM appear to concur in the necesaity of 
giving to eadeta a proper instruction in 
tiie native language. Now he would read 
six letters from the same excellent autho- 
rityi to show tliat Sir T. Monro was 
strongly in favour of giving to cadets a 
complete education before tiiey left this 
country. Dr. G. was about to read the 
Ictteni, when 

Mr. TVonf rose to onler. If the learned 
proprietor proceeded in the course he was 
now pursuing, he (Mr. Trant) would feel 
it his dury to move that the court do ad- 
journ, though he would otherwise rather 
that the question wore met with a direct 
negative. It was really too much, that the 
time of the court should be taken up with 
matters which had nothing whatever to 
do with the motion before it. Surely it 
would not be in order to read letters winch 
had no bearing whatever on the subject 
under consideration. 

The Chairman decided that the reading 
of thoH(* It tti'FH would tie irregular. 

Dr. Gdchrint said then he would give 
up the letters. 

He \vus then proceeding to read ano- 
ther extract from (ue believe) the Oriew- 
t(d Herahl, \\ hen 

Mr. S* Dixon said, that if the learned 
proprietor did not come ininiediutul]|. to 
tfie motion, he would move the question 
of ndjoiirnment. 

l>r. Odchriet said he would come now 
to onoUier letter, to the reading of wiiich 
he thought there could tie no objection. 
It was a letter addressed to a proprietor, 
and soHcitirig his vote for a gentleman 
who was a candidate for the direction. 
He omitted the name of the candidate in 
whose liehalf it was written. Tlie letter 
was wTitten by tlie present Chairman (at 
that period ' their Deputy Cliairmau), ww 
datiHi “ India House, February, J 820 ,’* 
and signed ** O. A. Robinson.^’ It was 
to this effect ; — 

** Permit nw Ui lollclt your vote and Interest for 

Mr , who ii omdldste tar a teat In the Eaet- 

ImUs Direction, and who menu to come forward 
to tlie ballot at the election, for nipplying the 
vacssiMqr caused by the retirement or your buo 
worthy director Mr. Hudkuton. Having been more 
than thirty yean In the ci\ll serx'lce of the Hon. 
Company at Bengal, and having held the station 
of a member of the Supreme Council. Mr. . 
pQMMiies an extensive knowledge of theh aflkln. 
On these public grounds, I uust that you will 
itunk hhn deserving of your support, and 1 beg 
to assure you that In oftirabig ft you wiU confer 
a great obllgaUou on mysMt 

(Slgimd) *«6.A MOBINSON.’' 

this, he contended, was an inter- 
ference in an election, or If it were not 
he could not tell what was. He had alao 
ill hts po^oaioii a letter written by the 
hoiu Chairman, solkiting the vote of a 
proprietorTor another individual. Tbia 


he thought was veiT im^per uitcrfc- 
rence. 

Major Camac rose to order. — He ob- 
jected to any proprietor making his speech 
a veliide for ^rsonarttias. Here was an 
attack upon their Chairman, who he 
would maintain deserved the confidence 
and respect of ever^ member of that 
court as much as any individual who had 
ever bold that important office. (Hear, 
hear/) He hoped the learned proprietetr 
would not persist in that course, and that 
the court would see the necessity of {ire.- 
serving a due respect for their executive 
body. {Heart hear ') 

Dr. Gtkhrkt contended tliat he was 
quite in order in calling the attention of 
Che court to this letter. His object was 
to shew fl'oin the letter of one of their 
own body that a bj^-law had been vio. 
lated, and tliat the director by whom this 
lireach of the laws had been committed 
had forfeited his seat in the direction, if 
this could be proved sufficiently to tlie 
Court of Proprietors. 

Dr. Gtkhrist was about to resume, 
when 

jMr. Trant moved that the court do 
adjourn, sine die. 

C'ol. StuHhoj)e hoped the hon. pro- 
prietor would nut press such a ' motion 
while such a question was before the 
court. Tlie subject to which the learned 
gentleman had just culled their attention 
was one intimately connected with their 
best interests, and though lie would ad* 
nut that the learned Doctor wandered oc- 
easioimlly from the main question, yet it 
was one of too much importence to be 
got rid of by a question of a^oumment. 

Mr. Trant did not mean to deny tlic 
right of any proprietor to introduce any 
matter which he might deem of impor- 
tance to the notice of the court, but the 
learned gentleman had already occupied 
tlie atteiitiuH of' the court for nearly two 
hours and had not yet come to the subject 
of bis motion. (Hear, hear/) 

Dr. Gdchrint said it would appear that 
the hon. proprietor had never studied 
physic. He would not have him ad- 
minister bis medicine in a bolus all at 
once, he must first prepare the putient 
for it. 

Mr. “ That might be a proper 

course, but the learned gentleman should 
not exhaust bis patient too much before 
he administered the doSe^ which he be- 
liei'ed was the case in the pnesmif in- 
stance.'* (A tauffh.) 

Mr. Pattieon begged to put It to the 
great orientklist, whether in eommon 
sense he couki for a moment tuppene the 
letter be bad alluded to C011I4 form 
the ground of an aceusalion agaiM the 
hon. Chairman, whom they all ^had 
00 miidi reoeon to respoct? ^^ad 
the letter contamed any menaee, or 

promise 
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promise of reward, the cose would be dil^ 
ferent : but the (act wna stinply tiiat the 
bon. ChairaukD, who lie rrif(etted td state 
was g^oiiig out by rotation at tbe neitt elec- 
tion, had rBcommended a gentleman 
whom he bad known 3n the senriee for 
thirty years, and bad recommended 
him on pablic grounds only. In doing 
this he had done only what was his right, 
as it was that of eveiy member of ebat 
court, and it was really quite absurd to 
imagine that be bad by that means vioUted 
a by ‘law, which clearly had reference 
only to tl^ use of improper influence. — 
(JFimr^ Ju>ar /} If the learned gentleman 
thuiigiit be was proving his fitness for the 
office of director by the course he w'as 
now pursuing, he would perhaps find him- 
self somewhat mistaken, and that the 
court entertained somewhat different no- 
tions of the duties luid qualifications of a 
director from tlio«e which be possessed. 
‘J'bat he ( Dr. Gilchrist) was ^ a great 
orientBll^t, he was free to acknowledge : 
but that he was qualified for the common 
business of an English court, he with all 
due respect for tlie IcHriied gentleman 
roust take leave to deny ( a latujh / J, and 
for this plain reason, that he believed 
him utterly unfit fur such an olhee.— 
f LatUfhler,) 

Col. thought the hon director 

was out of order in such remarks. 

Mr. Patitmn said he Imd a right to make 
the remarks ; they were culled for by the 
charge on his hon. colleague, who was 
accused of the violation of a by-law. 

Colonel Stankojie said if the learned 
propnetor was out of order, the hon. di- 
rector had no right to make a speech on 
the some subject. 

Mr. Pattison considered the learned 
gentleman out of order in the course he 
was pursuing. 

Col. Stanhope replied, that that was no 
excuse for following his example. 

Dr. Crikkrist said he could bear the laugh 
which the worthy director had raised 
against him, and could join in it, without 
being at alLdriven from his object. He 
would still oe able to satisfy the court tliat 
the letter waa a violation of tbeby-biw% 
and he would read Ji part of that law. 

Tbe Chauman beg^d the learned gen- 
tleman would have tlie candour to read 
the whole of the by-law\ 

Dr. Cfikkrist then read the law (cap. 


Tbe Deputy XJMman said, tlie learned 
gentleman vm a candidate for the dirae- 
tioD, andieemdanxlous td make room for 
himself by biingiiiga oitaige whinhyin the 
view wldrib the learned proprietor took 
of it, went to involve the wbofo of tlie 
twenty-»lour directma, for they idlmade 
it a ptaetiee to adieit the votes of 
the proprietbn in fovour of gentlemen 
whom they might consider to he eminently 
qualified to act in the direction* Ac- 
cording to the doctrine**'of the learned 
geiitleman the wbple twenty-fourdirectora 
had forleitcd their seats : but that was a 
most erroneous construction of the law, 
for the directors hod us much right as any 
other pniprietors to interest themsclvea 
in support of thotic w'hom they knew to 
to be fillip qualified for the office of director. 

Dr. CruScAm/ said the director who spoke 
last was proving his (Dr. G.*s) ease, for if 
all the others were as wrong as the Chair- 
man, they ought all to go out togetlier. Ho 
would maintain that this was a fiiir con- 
struction of tlie by-law, and he added 
that if defeated in his object in that court, 
he would bring the case before Farliamcnt* 

Mr. Pattimn thought there could be no 
doubt wliatever as to tlie meaning of the 
by-law if taken as a whole. He here read 
the law, niid contended that the words 
** directly or tmlirectiy’* rererred to the 
first |)art of the sentence, ** by menaces or 
promises, ” &c. It was clear tlmt the 
meaning of the law was, that no person 
slniuld directly or indirectly obtain, or 
seelTto obtain a vote by improper means % 
but tills could never be meant to extend to 
the openly soiiciting tile support of pro- 
prietors, 171 liebalf oJ those who were 
deemed fit to occupy a place in the 
direction. 

Mr. Twining said, tliat as a member of 
the romraitte of by-laws, he had looked 
into the book and read the law in question, 
but he did not fji^ an instant believe that 
there was any tiling in its letter or irplrit 
which could be brought to bear on tho 
letter to which the lenpied proprietor 
alluded. If^ however, any member of that 
court should entertain any doubt as to the 
construction of tfie law, the committea 
would give the matter the most serious 
consideration. 

Dr. GUchrut said, this shewed there 
was a doubt as to the legally of the prac- 
tice to winch he hod referred. 


i. sec. 7) : 

•< Itkonlsiiiedtliitlfsnyinemherof tiihCom- 


tnveiunff espenaei, or anvofUMi plesor laetenoe 
KhalKcvcr, mi^y or indiNctly mOain, orendm- 
vour to ObfeiB any votsfor the electioii of bhi»- 
■df or any other to fie e director, end be deebnyd 
guUty thete^ tt a ^gcneiai eourt m fie c a M a d ^ 

^ dteli lio IneanOnlo 


Mr. Twining hoped be should not be 
misunderstood ; wbathe hadsidd was, that 
if a doubt existed in the mind of 4ibe 
learned gentleman, or any other pro- 
prietor Ob to tbe meoniqg of die law, it 
would, on a letter being addieiMed to the 
committee^ be taken into llieir most at- 
tenito ooDSidention; but be himself bad 
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motion, bat it nppeaved not to be tiint of 
which he iiad gimi notice. 

The Chairman^** This course is still 
more extraordinary than the rest of the 
worthy proprietora proceedings; he de- 
ports from the notice he has given, and 
now puts another motion in its place. 

Cot Sttmkepe coae to second the mo- 
tion of which tlie learned proprietor had 
given notice. 

The ChaimuuL-^** He has not yet 
made if* 

Dr. GihArist said he was in error in 
putting one motion for another. That 
which he had handed in to the chair was 
intended as a notice for another day. He 
now handed in the motion of which he 
had given notice. 

It was read from the chair. 

Mr. Wcedtt^ said that this was another 
step in the climax of folly. 

Dr. Chlchrist rose to order. Such 
hingiiage was quite irregular. He was 
iKi more a fool than the proprietor who 
applied that appellation to him, 

Mr. Weeding assured tlie lion, pro- 
prietor tliat be did not aildrcas the obser- 
vation to himself personally, but to his 
motion, and to tlie grounds and reasons 
which were assigned for introducing and 
supporting it Wliile tlic hon. propnetor 
thought At to bring topics into that court 
for public discussion, and they appeared 
to him (Mr. Weeding) to bo irmtional, 
he should not hesitate to designate them 
as such. The present motion was of the 
most frivolous kind, andwas at all events 
an interference with the oAic'e of the 
Committee of By>I<aws, which was 
composed of gentleiiicn chosen yearly 
from among the members of the general 
court, whose province it was to inquire 
into the duties of the Com])any*8 ser- 
vants as they were performed in that 
house, and to see that the regulations of 
the Company were duly oliserved. If 
gentlemen, however, who introduced ques- 
tions, were so wanton in their indepen- 
dence as to say ** though you laugh at 
me, I will persevere, popuiua me stlrihUf 
at miki plamao , '* if this wore the nature of 
^e freedom they were determined to 
indul^ in, one of two measures only 
remained to him and those who. like 
him, valued the reputation and the use- 
fulness of that court, either to retire, and 
leave them to talk to empty benches, or 
to wait vrith patience-^a bard task he 
admitted, but the least evil of the two— 
in order to prevent the mischief which 
their motions might be calculated to pro- 
duw. (Hear, hearf) ■* 

®r C. For6M8aidttet^the)eamedpro- 
prietor (Dr. Gilchriat) was cpnect in hia 
apptotion of the by-law, he thought it 
ahofuld apply to propnetors aaerell aaoirM- 
tors. He would say one word as to an old 
custom in the Company, which he thought 


would bt much **mare honoured in the 
breach th*” the observance.'* He meant 
that of the letter by the directors, recom- 
mending the election of six directors to sup- 
ply the place of those who were to go out 
rotation. He did not say that the uro 
made of this was not, in most cases, fiur, 
but he submitted that it was unnecessary. 
The merits of the exdirectom were well 
known to the propiwtors ; and he believed 
that, in gener^ those who bad been found 
efficient in the disdiarge of the trust re- 
posed in them, would be re-elected with- 
out any recommendation from the directors 
in office. But it was hardly frtr to step in 
with such recommendation, as was some- 
times the case, in favour of tliose who, 
from age or from their former mode of 
acting m the direction, would not be re- 
elected. He should therefore wish to 
see the practice of the “ House Lirt," os 
it was <^led, discontinued. He did not 
say that,' in general, tlicre was any in- 
convenience from it : but it was for the 
most part only so much waste paper, and 
it was therefore lustier the practice should 
be Rltojrolher al>oiished. 

The I^eputy Chairman said that the di- 
rectors gave their recommendation, not aa 
the Court of Directors, *but as so many 
proprietors of East- India stock. Such 
recommendations were daily given by 
other proprietors, and he did not see why 
the directors should not be allowed the 
privilege, in common with all other mem- 
bers of the Company. 

Sir C. Forbes oliserved that there was 
a little difference between the directors 
who acted m a body, and any other set of 
proprietors ‘who might recommend any 
individual as a director. He did not, 
however, mean to deny the right of the 
directors, to recommend as well as other 
individuals : he merely threw It out as a 
suggestion whetlier it might not be better 
for the Company to discontinue (an old, 
he would admit, but) a very useless 
custom. 

Capt Maxfidd thought that in the pre- 
sent discussion the court wa|Lwandmig 
from the subject before them; He was 
sorry to hear such words in the course of 
debate in that court ae **«econd step in 
the Himax of folly," applied to any mem* 
ber. No proprietor ou^C to be put 
down by such abuse, and it could not bo 
^ strongly condemned. On the sub- 
ject of the recommendation to seata 
among their body given by the Comt of 
Directors, he ent&ely ooneuired wNii 
those who condemned it He ftiUy ad- 
mitted the existence of the fight but he 
denied the prudence of its exerciae on 
•ueh occasions. 

Col. StuuAopc denied the existonoe of 
the ri|^t altogether. It was, he thought 
contrary to leaaon and justice, ^Aot^ 
tnry to the tq^laws of the Cottlpu^; 

and 
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and nothing could remove from his mind 
the impresbion that the eimtom was ex- 
tremely improper, and Wholly "unworthy 
of the Court of Directors. 

After a few words from Dr. Gihdirist, 

The question \%'ns put <m his motion, 
which was negatived by a great majority, 
there being only two hands held up in Its 
support. 

He then gave notice that he would 
brinx forward, on the next general court, 
another motion on the subject of die di- 
rectors, and mode of election. 

SALE OP WRITERSHIPB, CAOBI^HirS, 
&C*— INOIAH DEBT. 

Col. Stanhope gave notice that at the 
next general court he w'outd submit the 
following motion. 

That the proprietors of Kmt India stock view 
with alann the eatrnt of their debt, and the in> 
creased and Increasing patronage which place more 
than a half miUioii*s- worth of annui^ appoint- 
ments at the disposal of their directors. 

** That Mr. Dundas, a celebrated president of 
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the Board of Conlrol, declared that tlie patwn- 
•gc of Britiah India waanfUaetfinfflciant, If traaa> 
ferred to the King's govenmuni. to corrupt both 
hotuoi of parliament, and to render the power of 
an anibitioua miaiiter superior to that of the 
crown. 

That though Chednndof this extensive sys 
tern ofcorrnptkm wassuAdsifttoupaetMr. Fox's 
India Ull and his administntlon, and to change 
perhaps the etMme of events In Europe. stUl the 
proprleton obienro, that a vast portion of this pa- 
tronage is actually vested In the hands of their di- 
rectors. 

** Tliat this Court cannot expect to esespc un- 
tainted from tliat lofluencc which was considered 
by Die King and Peers of England as suOUrieut to 
destroy the constitution : and that with a view to 
avoid this evil they proiwjso,— 

** That all wrltecshlpi, cHdetahlpi, sutgenns. 
and other appointments should be openly sold to 
properly eduiati'd and qualillcd persons, and that 
the amount of such purchasemioney be applied to 
ft smkIng'futMb for the purpose of graduslly II 
«iuidating the existing India debt, which must 
otherwise evefilually be added to the debt ot the 
nation**' 

The Court then mljourned. 


SHIPPING, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrtmh, 

Mnrrh 20. NorM Briton, Richmond, from Ben- 
gal Ath Oct. ; at LiverimoU — :mi. Moro Cattie, 
smith, ftom Bombay 2.^th Oct.*, at Liverpool,— 
also C^ia, ShcrwuiKl, from Batavia; at Beal.— 
A/frtt i. faUafti, Hragg, from the MaiirItJun li>th 
Oec.; at Graveaend.— 2. HitoffMru, Hue vex, from 
Bengal 2d Nov., and Ceylon luth Dec.; off Ports- 
mouth.— A. Nereua, Clements, from N S Wales; 
at IdverrooL- 7- H.M.S. Slanoif, Thonuon, from 
Ceylon lat De&, at Portamouth. — 8. Uenemt 
ifarris. Stanton, and Conning. Broughton, both 
from China SQth Dec. ; nt Gruvesend,— also Cal- 
€utta, Moulin, firom Bengal 2(iih Dec. ; at Cowes 
(ft»T htockholra).— S. Harriet, Guthrie* from Ben- 
gal .laih Nov., and R/erocery, Chapman, troin 
Bombay Slot Nov. i both at Gravesend,— also BaH 
St. Ftaesaff Middleton, from the Mauritius; ofT 
Dartmouth,— Bk 9$r W*U%am IVallace, Brown, 
from the Mauritius; off Plymouth.— 11. Carolinr, 

Kldonn, from Bengal Mh Nov.i at Portsmofitli 

12. Dorothy, Garnock, from Bombay lat Dec., 
and CoTMir. Robinson, from N.S. Wales Sth Dec. ; 
both at Liverpool.— Id. PrutHdence, Wauchopo, 
from Bomhav let Dec.; at Gravesend.— It*, ihyne, 
MiUer, from Bombay and TeUirhrrry, and Ata- 
toMla, Lettch, firom V.D. Land ; both at Graves- 
end.— M. NarrnI, Coitbro, from Bengal Sth Der« ; 
aCOraves enrt . 

Dtparturee. 


Miareh 31* 'Protueier, Waugh, for Madras and 
Bengal; ftom Portamouth.- ifprll 3. TAnrenw 
ChnrMSf, Gndby. for V.D. Lena and N.S. WaJes 
(with coBVlctsl 8 from Deal.— 4. H^fteman, Haw- 
kina, for the Mauritius: ftom Liverpool. — 3. 


fir fii£ Pis: 

mootfi.-Also Idem Kenn, for V.D. Land and 
N.S, Walea; tm DmA,^-atto.Etiher, RoMnwnn. 
fog Bomtainrt from Uverpool.— 7. Ralntnhsm, 
Nodh, for Bonbayi fTOm l.lverpool.— ft EnfoP* 
wfoe, vDflIon, ami Chmrka Kcf«„ BtodjA both for 
Bonatey; firom Deal,— also Cnwen, Pioder, foe 
Bengal: ftom Liverpool.-^ Orpem, M OiU, for 
Bengal, nttd Sarah. Madem, fog Bon^y; both 
framjLIvgriiofi^lL Dartu*, Malr, for the Mau* 
ritltist from also ChnmM Homier, foe 
4dif^dtntrn.f\oh.XXUl., No. 137. 


Bombay ; from Greenock .-.^dso JEUaabsfo, Athev 
den, for N..S. W'atesi from Liverpool.— IS* John 
fitravtr. Kent, for Bombay ; Oeorgr, Fulcher, for 
theCa^, (^‘ylon. and Bengal; and Prlneem Fir. 
toHa, Mathews, for Batavia and .Slugaiiocet all 
from DeaL— 13. florburffh Cartfa, Denocy, for Ma- 
dras and Bengal t from Portsmouth,— la. Brorr- 
foma&i/rv, Fewson, for China : from Deal*— lA 
J^nrdHunjpartfirit, Healhorn, KolUe'^Cattflo, Ladd. 
Alfred, Venrson, tmd Bnrinim, Hutchinson, all fur 
ijiina; from Deal,— also Persian, Plunkett, for 
V.D. Land and N.S. Wales (with cimvlefe)! from 
Deal.— 17* Mnnltm, Jai kson, for N.&. Wales (with 
convicts) ; from Deal — 18, Jlarywkr of Htutinyit, 
Drake, for N. S. Wales (with convlctsh ftom 
Portsmouth. 


PASSPMOEKV FROM IKOlA. 

Per Asremrrg, from Bombay * Latly Lionel 
Smith; Miss Pottinger : Miss F. Pottingw : Capf. 
Gillam I Hisses Fonkniger, Barton, and Taylor . 
Culoncl Turner; Crnouc) .lackson, ILM.'s 2(Uii 
regt. ; Capts. Sandwlth and Hparrow ; Lieut. Cow. 
per, Qucots Royals ; Lieut. Cambletim, 4th lA 
l)r. ; Mr. Itickards ; Masters Bell and Wcstl^ ; 3 
servants. 

Hre Nereut, from V. D. Land : Mr. J. 11. Spai.r, 
Mr. W. Walkltishaw ; Dr. Ony, turg. ILN. 

Per Hod/rhiHyr from Ceylon and Madrosr Capt.‘ 
Simmons, Naulnf ; Mrs. Bhnmons aod^chlTd ; 
CapL Storey, Madras N.l. ; Mrs. Storey and cMId; 
Capt. Chichestar, H.M.'s Adfih regLi tsroifoft fo sB 
of ditto; Lieut. Bolton, Bengal «.L | Mio, Wa* 
ten*, widow or Qu Mast. Waters, 31st regt. ; 
Assht. Surg. Crawford, Ceylon SUBt Master Rom, 
frasn Ceylon; one invalid, 

JPtr Omalmr, from China : Jaa. Bsnnetauui, 
Stq.i IXdiichiirgedsoldi^ fooinSC.HcJeBa. 

PerCa/enUa* from Bmuolt Mr. P. Begble^ msr- 
ritanu 

fifrjaiarriet, from Bengalt MeJoT BMhbmisa, 
H,M.*s 47th regt. ; MiiTtlMltboiiaat CapL Car- 
ter, eoufury secvfeei 3 servants. 

Ptr Bopw, from Bombay ; llafor TfoNnpaon, 
Mdlor Rogeia, and Lieut Kofyoduh M.M.*s Sth 
regt 

Per Thro, from St mfona i H. Hopfoom, Keq* 


Mv.iaa.Matadis 
3 F 


Per 
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Per Atalmtn, from V.D. Land: li. lliurtln, EmIm 
M r. K. Stodhart . Mr. W, Keating. 


rASSKNOCHS TO 

Per Protfctor, for MmtrAH and UfngaJ: Lieut. 
Whiteford and lady; Mr. ItaikeH; Miss Welch; 
Mrs. and Mim SmiUi : Mr. GBUen; Mn* I’rlce; 
Mrs. Ilfll and dauf^tcr; Messn>. Krskinr, Davis, 
JcfMes, Best, WaDcor, Brlnd, Meyot. Turoer, 
Frederick, Oarrow. llrathwaite, Uartow, Welinrd. 
and Fhillijison. 

J*«r ihMbnrgfi Caetlr. for Madras and Ilengal t 
ToK Noble; Miss Noblo, Mr. and Mrs. Ilp^'ves, 
iniMkaiurU'fl, and children; Mr. .and Mbs flllt Itie; 
1 Icut. Kvcresi, ('ant. atid Mrs. Peano; Mr. 
W'lKidward; Mr. 0 . Hunter, meicbantt Mrs. 
Hunter; Mr. and Mrs. Dyer; Mr.WtKtdbtirn *. Dr. 
Woodbuni; MlmNcrwell; Lieut Horne, Mr. 1). 
Smith, Mr. and Mni.t*rlsp; Mr. Stuw, Master 
Fleming; Lieut. ‘Woutten ; Lieut. Hvke; Mrs. 
0*Bricn and iamJiyt Mr. Jum. Fomyin, writer; 
Mr. stapylcton mA My ; Hcv. Mr. Jeunlngs and 
lady; Mr. Harrington, cadet; Mr. M^LaihUn, 
Mlm lintmtnre. 

JW Chttrlra Kirr, for nonilmy: Mrs. llainiUott 
and family ; Mr. Stewart and Mr. Felly, cadets; 
Mrs. Marnot and family: Mr. Hoberts: Mis 
tiray and family ; Mr. anu Mrs. f ri •man, tor the 
Ule of Kran(*o: Mm. Canhmn, for ditto; Mr. 
lohn Sinclair, cadet. 

/Vi Afmitrav, tor N.''*. Wales* MaJ.firay; Mrs. 
^(rray and family ; Mr. I.egg and four Misses Legit; 
Mr. Conolly ; Mr. aiul Mm. l.ev y and family ; \tr. 
Archer, Mr. LIscombe; Mr. stacoy , Mr. Wood. 

Per JMtun, for Bombay. Mrs. Hamiltnii ; Sirs. 
Paget I Mrs. riamsay; Misses Mamllton, Phillips, 
Paget, (rrant, Davla, and Maxwell : Mmor 
Mmir, Bombay army ; Lieut. Ramsey, do. ; Dr. 
Vlios. Stewart; Mr. llell, t'.S. ; Messrs. Iloin- 
sc), Groon. Pitcher, Westbrook, Hualewood. 
I*oye, Turner, and Dent. 


BIRTHS. MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

iWfiTiia. 

.VdrrAgO. At Edinburgh, the lady of Henry 
Harvey, Esq., of Su Auilrie's, Somersetshire, of 
a daugmer. 

ltd At Minto House, Roxburglislure, the Coon> 
teas of Minto, of a daughter. 

April 3. The lady of ('a|it. Andrew N. Riddell, 
9d orGrenailier Uegt. Bombay N 1., of a son 

L At rieosby, Yorkshire, the lad> of ('apt* 
Wray, late of tnc Bengal army, of a son 


MARhlAGBS. 

March 20. At Bright Church, P. O'llnnloii, 
Eaq., of the Hon. E. I. rompany's service, to 
Mmlia Alttjunder, youngest daughter of K. s. 


Rufliven, Esq., of Oakley Pifk, county of Down, 
Ireland* 

27. At Ipswich. Cant. Chas. Stewart, of the 
H.C.»a ship lAird jMvthrr, to Hamet, eldest 
daughter of H. Stewart, Estp, of .stoke Park. 

— At Preston, P, Dick, Lscj., M.D., of Clifton, 
MUi of Gen. Gcoige Dick, of the lion. F.l. Com* 
pany's iuv\icc, to .lane, widow of tlu lam T. 
Monkhoiiie. Esq., and daughter ol S. Horroiks, 
Emi.. of Lark hlJl Preston. 

3i. In South Audley Street, E. A. Hill, Lmj , to 
louly Georgiona Kcppel, daughter of the harl oi 
Albemarle. 

April 13. \t Edinburgh, R. Davidson. Esii , 
late hi the naval service of the Hon. E.L 
pany, to Helena, eldest daughter of Win. smith, 
Estp HoUcitor, Gay Held Stjuare. 

17. At Isl.ngton Church, Capt. 11. Delafosse, of 
the Bengal artillery, to Mlsi, shield of Honisey. 

~'!u&anilngton Priors, J. Mldnt, Eso., cap 
tain in the Madras artillery, to Jeniimi, only ihitil 
ot Capt. Northey, It.N. 

21. At Christ Church, Mr. H. Jones, of Cal- 
cutta, to Mbs Eliza Harris, of Walworth. 

Lntrlp. .\t Southampton, R. Mootlward, Fsej , 
of the Bengal Civil Service, to l.ucj, eKle-ii 
daughter of Maj. G, n. (tiibbhis. 

At (llfton (liiirili, .\. G. Kerr, Emp. 
youngest sim of the late Llcul. f,cn. J. Kerr, c>t 
the Hon E.l. Company s servue, to trances, 
youngest daughter ot the late Thua.Freem:in, Esq., 
lion. (Joinpauy’h service. 


PFATIiS. 

MarrhUt. At Brumpion, Mrs. \iine nojie, w i. 
dow of the late Thus. Bailie,* Ewp, ol the Hun. 
K 1. ('ompany’s service. 

2fi. At the Parsonage, Newton Si. Petrock, De- 
von, Mrs. Fowlkes, of DawUsh, widow of the 
late J. D, Fowlkes, Etq., of the Hon. E. 1. ( oiu- 
puny's service 

* 37. AtEdinburch, Alex, Kennedy, Esq., M.D., 
formerly ot the Madras nusilcal service. 

.'ll. AtEHsuh, near InverocM, Capt. Jas Mai 
doiuiell, late of the Hon. E 1. Compau)'s set- 
site. * 

Apt it 4. Ill .Mlsop's Buildings, Marylebone. 
Frances, widow of the late Robert Hughes, Lsq . 
formerly ot the Madras civil service. 

At Clifton, Charles William Henry, youngiist 
son of the late (’Jiai. Ranken, Esq., of the lion. 
E.l. I'ompany's serv Ice. 

— At Woolwuh, Lieut. Gen. R. Douglas, Senior 
Colonel Coinmamlant of the Royal Regt. of Ar- 
tillery, anil Director General of the Field Tram, 
JnhIftMvear 

lit. At Clifton, aoeil three yean, Tredway, only 
son of the late Tredway Clark^ Esq., of the 
Bengal civil estabUshmcnt, and gnbdson of Lieut. 
Gm. Clarke, of Upper Charlotte Street, FlUroy 
Square* 

Lately, At Moseow, the Georeian Prinecas, Da- 
nja. Sne was the daughter of Prince Solomon, 
celebrated In the history of Oeorgia, to wlunn hts 
subjects gavethe uameuf the Gnat. 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE 

For Sate 6 10 Augvet* 

€bfii|Hmj/f.-..Sal4ietre. 

LMWiMMi.oSaltpeUe—Pepperw. White Pepper— 
Mace — Cloves — Nutmegs— . Cinnamon — Anow 
Root— Bago— Caaila Ligtaaa-Caisla Luds. 

For 4 ^ 10 JfuF— IVnmpf WAaguet, 
(iU'eiMsd.— Gum AmiuMihlc— Gum \nlml— Gum 
Benjamin-<}iim Mynh— Dflhgw^ Blood— Cam- 
phor — Rhubarb ■— AloesA—^Stitilac— OrpiiHMHib— 
Terra JatHmica — ColuBfibO Root— VennUlIan— 
Bcea’-Wax-Castot OO-CaHia Ofi. 

For Sale \l Hag’^Prempi 10 Augutt* 
LbvAivd*— OumAnblc— Gum Senega— Lac l)y« 


AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

—Oalla—COchliieBl— Safflower— Turmeric— Mua- 
Jeet-SapanWood. 

For Sale 15 Ifey— IVeMpriOdKgUiC. 
Ltcemed and JVioa/e-TWe.— ElephantF Teeth 
—Tortobcshell— Horns— Ifmn Tips— Rhlaoceros* 
Ilona— Stag Horns— Hides— Sead Coral— Feathers 
—Grey CommerooUy Feethers— Paper — Ebony 
Wood— Black aod^Wlikte Haroboos-A^WB Floor 
WiMs— Mats— Soy— Mangoes— Tin— Ore of Antx- 
mofiy— Hemp-Jute Hemp. 

ForSelBAJiine— FrMujWSl Auguet» 

Tea.— Bohaa, 850,0001b. « Congou, CampoL 
Fefcoe^ and Souchong, 5, 350>000]b. ; Twankny and 

. Hyaon- 
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Uy«on-SUn« l,.moOOlb.. Hy«oD« flOO>OX)lb^ 
ToUli Inciuiiinf; rnvate>TrAde, 7*70(KOOO tb* 
for S/Ue 19 Jnnt‘~-1*rvmtit 7 Sijtf«iibir. 
Company'ti.^Vl€nga\, CimmI. imd Surat Piece 
Goods.— Damogml and Coast Piece Goods. 

Pnratr-Tradt P«H*e CkxMb— ffankeens— Blue 
Salliuiii)on'»— naiidaiuioei— ChlnaSilk PioteGoods 
— >Vrought ‘•Jilks. 

For Snle 18 jHne^1*rompt S OctiAer, 
CVOIJOOJi^rV. — Bengal Raw Silk. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
PANY‘S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the Gmem/ Horrl/rand cvut/dn^, 
from Chtmt. 

Tea. 

Prioo/c-Tiriidranrf ]Vjefl(>^.<~Tea^naw SUk— 
Silks— Paper— Rhubarb— Seed Coral— Fish C 'uuu. 
ters— Black Bambooa-Tablo Blata— Floor Matv- 

WllWw 
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PRICE CURRENT, April 27. 


CAtT-IKDIA PRODUCK. 




£. a. 

d. 


£. A 

d 

CofTce, Java 

. .cwt 

2 6 

0 


2 111 

0 

— Cheribon • 


2 a 

0 


2 lA 

0 

— » Sumatra * - • • 


2 2 

0 


£ A 

0 

— Bourbon • • • 

. 






— — Mocha . « . . 


3 0 

0 


0 0 

0 

Cotton, .Surat • • . 

. ib 

0 0 

A 


0 0 

0 

— - Madras . • • 

.. . . 

0 0 

A 


0 0 

0 

Bengal . 

. . 

0 0 

A 


0 0 

(l 

Ilourlxin 


0 0 

1) 


U 1 

0 

Drugs it for Dyeing* 







Aloes, Epatira 

cwt. 

Ifi 0 

0 


21 >0 

0 

Aiuiiseeds, star 


3 Ki 

0 




Borax, Itefiiicd • 


£ 4 

0 

» 

2 0 

0 

- — Unreflned, or Tlncal 

2 A 

U 


2 7 

0 

Cainphire 


0 10 

0 


10 0 

0 

('ardamoms, M Blab.tr. 1b 

0 0 

0 


0 10 

0 

— — Ceylon .*« 


0 1 

U 

— 

U 1 

4 

(’OMila Buds • . • . 

• cwt. 

fl 10 

t) 


0 0 

0 

— LIgnea 


A 0 

0 


n 0 

0 

Castor Dll .... 

ib 

0 U 

0 


0 1 

0 

China Root 

cwt. 

1 10 

0 


2 0 

0 

CoculuM Indlciis * . 


3 0 

0 

__ 

a 10 

0 

Dragon's Bkiod 


A 0 

0 


24 0 

0 

(iuin Ammoniac, lump. 

3 0 

<1 


A 0 

0 

— . Arabic' 

. . 

1 10 

0 

•— 

3 10 

0 

— Assafretida 


0 0 

0 


8 0 

0 

— — Beiijuioiii . • 

> 

3 0 

0 


AO 0 

0 

— Aiihiil . • • 


:i 10 

0 


8 0 

0 

— - Gamliogmm 







Myrrh 

. > , 

4 0 

0 


» 0 

0 

OliiNtnum 


2 0 

0 


4 13 

0 

Kino . . 


14 0 

0 


10 U 

0 

l*ar Lake 

...lb 

0 1 

0 




— - Dye • ... 


.0 4 

4 


0 4 

8 

— — Shell . . . 

cwt. 

2 10 

0 


A 0 

0 

— - Stick 


2 0 

0 


3 0 

0 

Musk, ('hina * • • 

. OS. 

0 10 

0 


1 0 

0 

Oil, (Jassia • • . 

>• OS. 

0 0 

A 


0 0 

0 

Cinnamon .... 


0 » 

0 


0 12 

0 

— Cloves 

lb 

U 1 

« 


0 1 

0 

— - Mace 


0 0 

2 

— 

0 0 

3 


—— Nutmegs • 

Onlum 

llnulmrh 

Sat Ammoniac • • 

Senna . . . . 

Turmeric* Java 

Umgal .... 

( hlna . • 
Galls, ill Sorts • • • 


Galb, Blue . 

Indigo* Blue and Violet B> 

— Purple and Violet 

~ Extra fine Violet . • 
Violet ... 

— \iokt and Co)>)ier 

— Fine Coppor . - . 

— Copper 

— Consuming sorts . 

— — Benares and Oude 

Low and iMd Oude 
— — Madras •. 

Do. mid. ord. apd bad 

Rice, Bengal White . • cwt. 

— Patna 

Safflower 

• 

silk, Bengal Skem Ih 
Novr 

Ditto \^hlte 

China 

Spices, CUinamon lb 

(Moves 

— — Mare > . 

—— Nutmegs . . 

Ginger cwt. 

Pepper, Ulaik lb 

>\hlte 

SugaL Bengal . • .cat. 

Si.mi and t bina . . 

Mauritius . . 

Tea, Uohea lb 

(Congou 

Souihong 

('aiiiiKii 

— Twankay ...... . 

...» Pekoe 

— — > Hyson Skin 
— — Hyson 

Young Hyson . . 
(funpowder 
TortowesficU 

Wood, Saiideni Red ton 


0 .1 0 

3 10 0 Oil, ‘'outhem 

0 2 0 — Sperm 

1 10 0 Hoad Matter 

1 JO 0 W'ool 

2 2 0 Wood. Blue Gum 

4 10 0 (’«lar 


AOSTRAIJAN PKObl’C t. 


ton .'Kk 0 0 
0 0 
75 U I) 
lb 0 2 0 
.ton 0 7 Id 
0 0 4 
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BRITISH COMMERCE WITH INDIA. 

I'liK note of preparation seems to have been at length given : the motion of 
xVIr. Wolrychc Whitmore in the House of Commons, on the 15th May, for a 
beiocl cominitlee to inquire into the trade carried on between Great Britain 
and India (of which we have given an ample report *), is the first indication of 
the approach of that great and momentous question, the determination of which 
will probably decide whether the government of our eastern empire is to be in 
future administered by the corporate body under whose care and management 
(subject latterly to the immediate supcrintcndance of the Ministers of the 
Crown,) it has reached its present size and prosperity; or whether that 
empire shall be placed upon the footing of our plantations and settlements in 
other qjuarters of the world, and be transferred, without any additional 
constitutional check, to the Crown. To us it Ifipcars that the two questions 
respecting commerce and territory are indivisilile. the Company’s coin- 
iiiercial privileges be entirely withdrawn, the mere investiture of political 
power, subject too to such control as almost entirely neutralizes it, is a 
0 * burthen 

* We may take this occaaloii to caution our readgre agalntt eoocludini;# when our parliamentary 
TepastM differ from othen, ttiat we invent them. The little interest felt by the publie In general In 
respect to Indian topics, accounts for the omission In the newspapers of many little circumstances wlilch to 
our readeiB are inteiesting. Wc have o/cen, therefore, upon questions relating to India, some 
pentin specially present in the House to preserve such dreumstoores from lielng test. In regard to a 
cliargetforso we suppose It must be coufd^d) In a cotemporarg work, Chat we mutilate parliamentary 
rcporfai to suit our own objects, we may just state (atthmigh cherges M 0 that quarter deserve little 
attcnilbn) tbstwe have not room for a Cbll rqtort ofadebate in Parliament laSAthit we govern ourselves 
in making curtaUments 1>y the rule observed in our teports of debatea dseiMliare, which Col. Stanhope 
has been so candid as to admit arc ''distinguished for great coarrectnesiaBd rigid Imparilnlity.’’ The 
reasons for retaining or n^eetlng parts 0 the debate are too multifarious to be enumerated : statements 
which may have been i^l^eatedly medsb however Inqportant abstractedly, we rotreneb : the obsorvallons 
of an oOldal speaker are entitled to iv 0 mni 0 J 0 ltot 9 thoffjof an individual whose assertions are often 
founded upon loose conjecture (Hr mere h$00f. In short, an office like this is necessarily diseretloiinry, 
and no peiaon— no candid penon*p-<an itistly charge us w^ abusing it. The curtailment of the spc<>th 
of Sir C. Forbes, referred to liyClie writer towhom we allude, was owing to its unimiiortaiicecompaioa 
With Qlher speeches, and meut of the topics had been urged by the speaker at the East-India flousc : 
the speedi of Col. Lushl^jton poitosred the best possible elaimi to Insertion, for It had been misCakcti 
iiiall the dafiy papers, as well as ascribed to anotlicr person, and the rqmrt was funiblicd fas we should 
always wkh It to be) by the i>arty himself. 
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hiirthcn instead of a boon, c)og!'ed as the authority would be the heavy 
expenses and the heavy responsibility, which the government of a vast empire 
like India imposes upon its rulers. 

Still we are ready to admit, that there is a consideration paramount to all 
f|uestions of individual claims or the rights of a few, namely, that which 
relates to the welfare of the two countries concerned ; the claims and the 
rights of the people of England, and the people of India stand first in order; 
no rule of proscription can be set up on the part of the East-lndia Company, 
if upon wclUestablishcd grounds it shall appear that a change in the existing 
relations between Great Britain and India will be advantageous for both these 
countries. 

Our humble office, at present, shall be that of mere pioneers, to remove 
obstriicti(»ns, and to make the route to the result more easy and practicable. 
We have eiuleavoiiicii, and shall not relax in onr endeavours, not merely to clear 
away the im])C(limciits and tlie rubbish which certain active agents in the work 
of mist cprcscntaf ion have strenuously laboured to cast on the path of in- 
<|uiry, but to acennudate such authenticated facts, witiioui regard to anv pre- 
conceived or iavourite theory, as tend to elucidate the various political 
topics which arc involved in the great question we refer to. 

With the same view we shall in this article submit to our readers, in a per- 
s|)iciiuus form, some valuable data regarding the trade between this country 
and India, which were not accessible at the time when Mr. Whitmore’s motion 
was dincussed, and are yet, we believe, but in very few hands. Much is often 
.illegcd against figures, which persons of different opinions will sometimes, by 
a sort ol magical process, employ to demonstrate very opposite theories. We 
have, however, no other guides on this (jiiestion ; and if we reject them, we 
arc bewildered in tlic wide ocean of speculation and conjecture. W^’e shall not 
encumber our statement with many remarks; they shall be only those which 
we conceive necessary for a right apprehension of the subject. 

c lay before our rcuilcrs, in the first place, an account of the total value 
of the imports into the United Kingdom from the East-Indies and China 
(including the Mauritius), for the last thirteen years, beginning with the 
vear 181 - 1 , the year previous to the period when private-traders were admitted 
to a [inrtici patio n in the commerce with India. 


I'oial ojjkial V uhie of the Imports into the United Kingdom/rom the East-Indus 
China, including the island of Mavritim. 


1 

I 


I 


) 

I 

( 

1 


Year. 


l.HKJ..., 

ISIS... 

IXCI... 

1 

182«5... 



Dy the Eaht-liulia 
Comiuuiy, 


4*. 1 

1 

.. 

3^48.7!»1 1 

•• 

4,631,172 

1 

4,034,225 

.. 

^’,3 U,62« 1 


.•t,5J44,431 ! 

•• i 

3,307,783 i 


3,892,805 1 

’• 1 

3,lfi0,742 j 

’• 1 

3,630, 136 ! 


3, ({18,425 : 


3,463.433 1 


3,636,900 ; 





! Privatc-Traedh. 

Total. 

4. 

£. 

2.311,8({3 

6,21)8,386 

4,089,942 

8,038.736 

3,719,525 

8,310,697 

3,.593,063 

7,687,278 

4,393,063 

7,337,689 

4,293,132 

7,537,^63 

3,654,858 

7,562,647 

2,340,766 

6,23.3,571 

1,945,658 

5,106,400 

3,282,344 

6,918,510 

3,693,930 

7,312,a'*5 

3,112,625 

6,582,058 

4,305,878 

8,002,838 


! 

I 

i 

I 


Let 
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Let us offer a few observations upon this account. The fundamental argu- 
ment cniplo3red by Mr. Whitmore was the success of the experiment made at 
the last renewal of the Company’s charter, in the extensive iniprovcment of 
the trade between this country and India. Now it is very evident that Mr. 
Whitmore could not have been aware of the real state of the import branch 
of the trade, which, if it has increased at all, has not augmented in a 
marvellous degree. The average amount of the aggregate imports for the 
thirteen years (which is the fairest way of shewing the real state of the case) 
is jCG, 148,366, which, instead of shewing an increase, is /css than the amount 
of imports in 1814 by just ! Mr. Whitmore probably alluded to 

the state of the export branch, to which we shall hereafter refer ; but it should 
be recollected that nn increase in one branch of the trade whilst there is a 
falling-off' in the other, gives room for suspicion that the former is artiliciully 
stimulated ; we mean, that goods may be sent out on mere speculation, and ma> 
either lie a dead-weight in the hands of the consignees, or he sold at a ruinous 
loss to the shipper, as a less evil than that of their return witli double fi eight. 

We next proceed to dissect the items of the account, by shewing the imports 
of the |)rincipal articles : and wc begin with that of tea, wliicli is still in 
the hands of the Compuny, at least to a considerable extent. The following 
is the value of the tea imported from China during the years bcforc-meiitioncil. 


Vear. 

lly the En-st-Indu 
Company. 

Hv Prhntu- 
Tradew. 

Total. 

1814. 


£\,77%7»-2 

f26,07G,5:)0 

1815 

23,923,141 

1,445,114 

25,368,255 

1816 

33,912,322 

2,322,019 

30,234,371 

1817 


2, n 0,437 

31,463,878 

1818 


1,218,134 

20,065,728 

1819 


1,319,157 

23,750,411 

1820 


1,071,703 

3(),147.«!»4 

1821 


2,185,075 

30,731,037 

1822 

2.), 740,437 

1,616,152 

27,:i02,5«0 

1823 

27,47«,814 

1,. 568, 071 

2!),040,»85 

1824 


1,920,315 

31,081, 977 

1825 


1,827,761 

29,445,099 

1826 


1,836,842 

• 29,840,40) 


Upon this article it is not necessary to mali^ any remark. The next article 
is sugar, of which the following arc the quantities iin|)orted from the Knst- 
Indies and China, inc||^ding the Mauritius, for the same period. 


Vear. 

By the Eact- India 
Com]i.iny. 
Cwt*. 

By^Prlvatc 

Tradcr«. 

Cwt*. 

Totol, 

(’wh«. 

1814 

40,241 

3,548 

43,789 

1815 


115,990 

124,318 

1816 

6,442 

119,824 

126,266 

1817 

16,765 

106,607 

123,372 

1818 

19,855 

142,559 

162,414 

1819 

21,359 

182,546 

203,905 

1820 

19,298 

257,929 

277,227 

1821 

39,983 

229,175 

269,158 

1822 

11,376 

198,588 

20.9,964 

1823 

57,285 

162,295 

219,580 

1824 

39,123 

228,789 

267.912 

1825 

20,866 

223,202 

244,068 

1826 

80,845 

5 G 

262,008 

o 

342,853 
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lJpf)n this account sonic remarks seem necessary. Unaccompanied by ob- 
servation and cxplanntioiij the account before us would afford every proof that 
could be desired in support of Mr, Whitmore’s argument : a short statement 
of facts will set the matter upon its proper footing. Subsecpicnt to the peace, 
but before the transfer of Java to the Dutch, which took place three or four 
years after, the produce of that island was sent to Holland via England, our 
laws not then permitting the produce of places situated within the limits of 
the East-India Company’s charter to be shipped for foreign Europe : all such 
produce was then brought to England, warehoused here, and recorded as 
actual im[)ortations in the Custom-House books. The quantities of sugar ns 
well as coffee so circuitously brought was very great, until the cause ceased 
to operate. This explains the immediate augmentation in the quantity of 
sugar imported from the East, and much of the large importations in succeeding 
years antecedent to 1817- At this period another cause had began to operate 
in swelling the mass of sugar brought from India, namely, the acccleKited 
cultivation of that article in the Mauritius. So largo and so rapid has been 
that increase, that it forms one of the grounds upon whn h Mr. Buxton, Mr. W. 
Smith, and others, charge the authorities at that island with conniving at the 
clande.'itinc introduction of slaves. We have no official data to show the 
(jnantities of Mauritius sugar imported, distinct from that of the East-Indics 
generally, with which it was classed in the customs books, till the year 18;2o; 
hut from the nceount laid before parliament for another object than that con- 
templated by Mr, Whitmore, it appears, that the sugar imported into this 
country from the Mauritius, which, in 1810 (the period wc took possession 
of it, and for some time after, produced only about 3*^, 000 cwts.), amounted 
in 18^5 to 9 7:^*1 cwts., and in 18:^0 to 180,245 cwts. If these quantities be 
subtracted from tliosc in the preceding statement, the real increase in the 
quantity of Eustern sugar imported, since the opening of the trade, will be 
comparatively small. 

The next article is indigo, imported during the like periods. 


Year. 

Uy the KasI India 
Company. 

Bv Private 
’i'raden. 
llM. 

Total. 

llM. 

1814 


(5,752,302 

6,752,302 

1815 


5,543,222 

5,543,223 

iHlti 


7,238,114 

7,238,114 

1817 


4,936,105 

4,926,105 

1818 


5,456,645 

5466,645 

1819 


3,688,694 

3,688,694 

1820 


4,t>02,77l 

4,922,750 

1821 


3,916,729 

3,935,833 

1822 


2,382,571 

2,483,475 

1823 


5,698,665 

6,553,354 

1824 


4,065,056 

4,534,969 

1825 


6,078,156 

6,056,753 

1826 

... 1,3^7,908 

6,345,802 

7,673,710 


Here we have any thing but satisfactory evidence of increase. The trade, 
be it observed, was wholly in the hands of the private traders for five years 
after the opening of the trade, and it fell oflf to one-half, when the Com- 
pany commenced importing ; and whilst their importation has increased to 
^'il,300,000 lbs., the private trade of last year, the largest by far for ten years 
before, is considerably under the amount of 1814 ! 


The 
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The next item is coflbe, of which the followini; sfetcracnt exhibits the 
quantity imported during the period mentioned. 


Year. 

By the East-lndla 
C'ontpaay. 

16s. 

Dy Private 
Traders, 
lbs. 

Total. 

llM. 

1814 

491,568 

7,452,877 

7,944,445 

1815 

726,992 

23,778,983 

26,606,975 

1816 

1,114,624 

17,602,834 

18,717.458 

1817 

6J>75,248 

6,581,856 

1.3,657,104 

1818 

169,120 

1,876,856 

2,045,976 

1819 


4,107,823 

4,107,823 

1820 

149,520 

5,348,201 

6 , 497,721 

\m 

1,904,021 

1,904,021 



4,476.786 

4,476.785 

1823 

227,024 

3,887,265 

4,114,289 

1834 

302,400 

5,458,612 

V60,9I2 

1835 

1,. 302,672 

2,782,625 

4,085,197 

1836 

273,296 

5,246,058 

5,520,354 


In this account we perceive a striking corroboration of the remark we 
before made, explanatory of the large figures in the quantity of sugar imported 
in the years immediately succeeding 1814 ^ namely, that the bulk of the 
imports of sugar and coffee consisted of Dutch property conveyed to Europe 
from Java iu English bottoms, and which, by our absurd laws then in force, 
were required to be unshipped and then reshipped for their original destination. 
By this arrangement, our imports and our exports were artificially magnified to 
the total discomfiture of many an ingenious theory. 1 he transactions referred 
to ceased in 1817, and accordingly we perceive that since that period the 
importation of coffee from the East-Indies has diminished. Even the quantity 
imported last year, which exceeded any year subsequent to 1817, is two 
millions and a half of pounds weight below that imported in 1814. This 
article therefore furnishes no proof that our import trade with India has 
flourished since the renewal of the charter. 

Cotton wool is the next article 5 the quantity of which is as follows : 



By the EaHt<Indla 

Year. 

Company. 

1814 

.. 366,691 

1815 . 

1,023 

1816 . 

..-• 475,470 

1817 . 

.. 1,697,100 

1818 

7,985 

1819 

.. 715,161 

1820 

„. 4,232,823 

1821 

... 4,633,013 

1822 

... 1,413,448 

1823 

... 1,037,307 

1824 

... 1,240,821 

1826 

... 1,702,604 

1826 . 

1,058,400 


"cr ■ Toui. 

IlM. 

2,483,627 2,850,.318 

7,174,220 7 . 175 , 2 'b 3 

6,497,314 6 , 972,790 

29,310,470 31,007,670 

67,448,426 67,466,411 

58,141,100 68,856,261 

18,893,002 23,125,826 

4,194,094 8,827,167 

.3,140,777 4,554,225 

I 33 OIJIIO 14,839,117 

16,179,184 16,420,006 

18,591,658 20,294,262 

20,129,600 21,187,900 


The extravagant speculations which have taken place in this article, and 
rhich are fully revealed by the astonishing fluctuations tn the importations. 
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truclc with Indin. It \iill be seen that during the three first years in 
this statement the average importation was 6,666,000 lbs. ; in the ensuing 
three years it rose to 52,440,000 lbs. ; in the next three years it fell to 
12,160,000 lbs. ; in the four years following it rose again to 18,185,000 lbs. 
These extravagant and ruinous speculations were in the private trade. That an 
augmented importation of raw cotton has taken place we are fully awye; it 
is occasioned by the extension of our manufactories, and it is quite independent 
of the cause alluded to by Mr. Whitmore. 

Silk, raw and waste, is the next article. 


Year. 

Dy the Rafct*1ndia 
Coiii^aiiy. 

By Private 
Traders. 

IhB. 

TotaL 

ItH. 

1814 .. 

98.1,287 

1.52,826 

1,116,115 

12515 .. 

82.5,7.50 

251,758 

1,077,508 

1816 

397,178 

4.56,721 

85.5,809 

1817... 

.... 471,792 

187,087 

058,8/9 

1818 .. 

.... 704,007 

414,012 

1,118,079 

ISI!) .. 

.... 608,865 

402,081 

1,100,014 

1820 .. 

.... 011,071 

.51.5,271 

1,428,242 

1821 .. 

.... 934,654 

.500,054 

1,525,588 

1822 .. 

.... 825,220 

271,672 

1,006,001 

1825 .. 

.... 878,682 

740,675 

1.610,557 

1824 .. 

.... 777.556 

520,744 

1,307.500 

1825 

.... 657,011 

302,5.55 

1,020,546 

1826 .. 

.... 952,750 

8.57,121 

1,789,800 


The increase in the trade with respect to this article is not very apparent. 
The reduction of the duty accounts for the amount imported in 1820. 

We add, in the last place, the imports of cotton and hcrlm piece goods, whicii 
pftcr as little evidence of n real increase as the aforegoing article. 


\'car. 

By the India 

C ninn m\ , 

B> Private 
Traflera. 

Total. 


Picics. 

Pieces. 

PuH es. 

1814 

I,*357.b08 

724,630 

2,082,128 

1815 

1,009,801 

1,106,507 

2,1/6,258 

1816 

1,330,0] 3 

300,348 

1,539,061 

1817 

1,119,015 

409,410 

1,538,433 

1818 

1,088,123 

613,797 

1,601,920 

1819 

1,018,011 

400,913 

1,478,024 

1820 

80.0,711 

840,762 

1,650,473 

1821 

705,163 

397,615 

1,102,778 

1822 

324,420 

140,334 

464,653 

1823 

417,410 

424,400 

841,876 

1824 

232,747 

1,247,787 

1,480,534 

1826 

220,186 

690,343 

910,428 

1826 

204,257 

887,563 

1,091,820 


Wc next proceed to show the amount of the export trade from England to 
India. We subjoin the following summary statement, which wc have ex- 
tracted with some labour from official sources, and which may be relied 
upon us accurate, of the declared (not official) value of the exports from 
Great Britain* to the East-Indies and China (including Mauritius), distin- 
guishing the tw'o principal manufactures of woollens and cottons : — 

Woollen 

• The ex}ioTts from Ireland are not included; they are \ery triSing, amounting to a few hundred 
IKiunds. 
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1 

i 

\ ear 

1 

1 ; 

1 M'oollen ]\laniifactur«s. 

Colton Manufactures. 

Total) including all other 
Articles. 

1 Dj the 
iCdinpaiiy. 

j ll> Free- 
TraJeni. 

! Total. 

1 

1 By rtic 
>Cam|iany. 

1 By Frw'. 

1 Tmten. 

Total. 

i 

1 By the 

1 Company. 

By Free- 
Tniden. 

Total. 

1 

' 1U14 

1 

1,064,222 

20,213 

' 1,034,435 

' 17.77# 

91,702 

109,430 ; 

; 1,728,630 

ai0,343 

2,55.0.038 

; 

1,006.006 

54,761 

i,06n,7«'. 

4,^>MI 

137,463 

142,411 

1.744,456 

1,422,504 

3.166,W{1 


070 , 5 .% 

47.715 

'1,027.251 

371 

160,163 

160,534 

^1,530,931 

1 . 347.777 

3,378,750 

' nn?! 

724.720 

103,<Hf7 

<e7.7i7 

35 

422.779 

422.314 i 

1 1,;105,730 

2,716.062 

4,633,642 

I 1 

1 


153, «57 

943.135 

34.0 

7<W,543 

700 ,ltf )2 

1,246,063 

1 

.3,117,013 

4,363.984 

; Ulioj 

»24, fi6!) 

1 13,540 

933,213 

no 

461 .005 

461,195 

1,3.51,144 

1.671.006 

3.085.a*iO 

’ im 

1,0.)1,46‘J 

;u 7 ,ooi 

1 1,. 143, 464 

6.529 

344 ..T .2 

a'iO.lUll 

1 , 714,713 

2.272.309 

3,987, .323 

i 

1 1,046.274 

375,200 

1,421,554 

10,740 

1.111,324 

1,122.064 

1 . 973,712 

2.030.966 

4,8(21.678 

, iij-hI 

1 1 

1 7(>>»7n 

314,766 ' 

1,03<»,479 
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The aforegoing account presents undoubtedly a very encouraging picture 
of our trade with India. It afibrd.s, also, the means of correcting some 
giievous inistatements, into which even Mr, Whitmore seems to have |jeen 
hdrayed, in respect to the ratio of increase in our exports to India since 
the opening of the trade, and which forms one of the strongest pillars of his 
arguriient. We have not inserted in our parliamentary report the figures 
which the hon. gentleman quoted to the house, because we found a dis- 
crepancy in the reports of them ; but all agree in representing Mr. Whitmore 
to have stated, that the annual average of our exports of woollen manu- 
factures, from 1814 to was £370,31)9; and that it had increased in 

18!^3 and 1824 to £902,061, It is clear that in his statement an increase to 
some extent was assumed; yet this is totally opposite to the fact, as maybe 
seen by examination of the account we have given. TJie real average of the 
exports of woollens from 1814 to 1822 was £1,081,331 ; and the real average 
of the exports in the years 18^ and 1824 was only £962,051 ; shewing a 
jalhng-off to the amount of one hundred thousand pounds. The exports in 
each of the years 1823 and 1824 were less than in 1814. The close ap- 
proximation, in the last item, between the two accounts, shows that they are 
framed upon precisely the same principle, as to the periods and the articles 
included ; we can only therefore attribute this mistake to negligence on the 
pan of the person to whom Mr. Whitmore was indebted for the statement he 
made to the House, and which was received with cries of “ /tear /” 

If this be held a criterion of the question, it is clearly contrary to Whit- 
more’s view of it. 

The increase in the exports of cotton manufactures is very great; the 
impulse which has been given to that branch of our national industry is, how- 
ever, perceptible in almost an equal degree every where : it has been owing 
to various causes distinct from any encouragement given to it in India. Our 
cottons have forced tbcmselvea into the Indian continent, as well as elsewhere, 
by means of the low prices at which they aix procurable ; but it is not rcason- 
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able to expect that we can supersede the native manufactures, in a countr) whei e 
these fabrics are still made in perfection, where the raw material itself is pro- 
duced, and where human labour is little, if at all, dearer than the power of steam 
in England. Nay, the policy of promoting a competition which may extinguish 
one of the few branches of Indian industry, is very questionable. It would 
be more beneficial to the natives of India to encourage in that country the 
erection of cotton manufactories, worked by steam. 

In looking over the petitions presented to Parliament during the last month 
respecting the India trade, which, with one exception, confine their prayer to 
the equalization of the duties on East and West India commodities, wc could 
not avoid being struck with the uniformity of language observed between some 
of them, shewing that they proceeded (as Mr. Hnski&son observed, respecting 
the pptitions against the navigation s}stcm,) from the same manufactory. 
One or two peculiarities, however, occur, which deserve notice. The pe- 
tition presented by Sir Thomas Lethbridge from Fromc, in Somersetshire, 
states that ** since thb partial opening of the East-India trade, the value of 
British exports to India has been much increased, having risen from upwards 
of two milhous in 1815, to upwards of four millions in 1825; and that as the 
exports to China have not greatly varied, the nugincntation is to be chiefly 
referred to British India.” The reader has only to look at the account we 
have given, and he will sec the little accordance of this statement with the 
fact: the exports in 1825, instead of being two millions in excess of those in 
1815, exceeded them by less than .£800,0011. Tlicse mistakes arc serious, 
because they discover the fiillaey of the arguments which seem to have satisfied 
those who commit them ; and they sometimes excite a suspicion that inis- 
lopre.scntation is at work.* 

We must not overlook the statement on behalf of unrestricted trade to 
India in the Birmingham petition (which rccogni/es, as a fundamental argu- 
ment for a free-trade, the increase in the items of exports), of the ad- 
vantages to which an extended trade to India would confer on its inhabitants, 
by lessening the superstition, ignorance, and idolatry which prevail in that 
country,” Although wc are far from undervaluing the moral benefits accruing 
from commercial intercourse between nations, it is the first time, probably, 
tiiat it was pro|K>6cd as a panacea to cure the inveterate evils which the 
moralist deplores in the system of Hindostag. There seems in this argument 
an endeavour to enlist' religious and moral feelings in the controversy respecting 
the question of free-trade with tlic East : that such a project exists is the 
more impressed upon our minds from observing that the writers on behalf of 
negro emancipation are beginning, most indiscreetly wc think, to overstep 
their province of discussion, and apparently to se^ an opportunity of in- 
demnify ing themselves, as they suppose, for their disappointments in the West 
b> what they can get in the East. 
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THE BRITISH TERRITOltlES IN THE DECCAN. 

{Continued J^m p. 620 .) 

The first of the states mentioned ns within our general limits is that of 
Sattora. After the death of Saboo Rajah, his successor remained close prisoner 
in Sattara. He was the son of Sewajec, son of Rajah Ram, and in him the 
real line of Scwajee became extinct, for on his death in 1777 he was suc- 
ceeded by Sahoo, his adopted son, who was born of a remote branch of the 
family, and had been a common horseman. This prince retained the active 
habits which he had learned before his imprisonment ; and on some relaxation 
of his confinement, early in Bajce Rbo*s reign, he declared his intention to 
act for himself, and began to assemble an army. The weakness of the Peish- 
wa*8 government gave him some months to gain head, and he had collected about 
four thousand men when* his force was dispersed by Purseram Bhow and 
Madhoo Rao Rastia. Chetter Sing, the brother of the Rajal), who had prin- 
cipally instigated the disturbance, escaped, and after* long wandering in Hin- 
doostan and the Deccan, was treacherously seized by Trimbuckjee Danglia, 
and died in confinement during the late war. llis son is now at Sattara. 
His cause appears to have been popular; and an impostor, who raised a 
rebellion in his name, succeeded in baffling the Peishwa for several years. 
He was captured by Colonel Cunningham at Prucheetgurh, and is now in 
confinement. 

The territory subject to the Rajah of Sattara yields 13,75,000 rupees of direct 
revenue, and about 3,00,000 enjoyed by Jaghcerdars, besides 3,00,000 of 
alienations. Subsequent to the subversion of the Peishwa’s authority it has 
been managed exactly as a province of our own. 

The founder of the petty state of Colapore, was Sumbajee, son of Ram 
Rajah, and grandson of Scwajec. The territory he possessed was early 
reduced by Sewajec, and seems to have been a principal residence of his son. 
The date of its first assignment to Sumbajee does not appear; but in 17^8 
that priece was confederated with the Nizam, jind accompanied his army to 
Poona, and in 1731 a treaty was concluded 1>et ween Sahoo Rajah and Sumba- 
jee, by which it was agreed that all north 'of the Kistila should belong to 
Sahoo, all between the Kistna and Warna and the f'oombuddra to Sumbajee, 
and that all conquests south of the Toombuddra should be equally divided. 
The territory assigned to the Rajah was partly held by the Moguls, and 
partly by Dessyes who had set up for themselves. Some progress was made 
in subduing it under Ballajee Bajee Rao, but it was not till the reign of Mad- 
hoo Rao, about 17b*^> that it was eflectually reduced. Checkoree and Ma- 
nowlee were then given to the Rajah : they frequently changed masters, some* 
times by treaty and sonaetimes by force, until 1804, when they were conquered 
from the Rajah by Ajutf&essye for the Peishwa. This led to a long struggle, 
in which the Rajah’s gjp^nnient was on the point of extinction when rescued 
by the interposition of the British Government, in ISIS. The Rajah’s subse- 
quent fidelity procured him the restoration of those districts, which are valuable 
in themselves, and which had long been the object of his ardent wishes. The 
state of Colapore has remained in perfect tranquillity since it was v delivered 
from Appa Dessye, and as it is now in a state of as high prosperi^f' as it ever 
attained, it may be considered as well disposed to the present order of things. 
It has been a maxim, never, on any account, to interfere in its interiM affairs, 
and the plan has hitherto been attended with enceUent effects ; but as the 
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Rajah has been a minor, and the power in the hands of a party which adhered 
to our interests and made use of our name, the trial has not been so complete. 

The Nizam has but few possessions remaining within the Mahratta frontiers, 
but there arc various possessions and numerous claims of the Peishwa’s Go- 
vernment within his. The districts within the Nizam’s country and the choute 
actually possessed by the Peishwa and his jagheerdars, at the breaking out of 
the war, yielded in former times an annual amount of forty-five lacs, but the 
recent receipts amounted only to nine lacs and a half. This is| however, 
independent of the enams and charitable assignments, and also of the expense 
of collection, ^\hich must have been extremely heavy to the Peishwa, although 
the Nizam can now collect them without additional expense ; allowing for this, 
the gain to the Nizam is computed at twelve lacs. The amount claimed by the 
Peishwa for choute and other dues withheld, in addition to the sum actually 
possessed, was thirty lacs, besides undefined claims ; and the arreai*s amounted 
to an enormous sum. The choute of Bedar alone is seventeen lacs, and the 
arrears, since the late Nizam’s death, would be 38,00,000 rupees. 

With respect to the advantages reaped by the Nizam from the overthrow of 
the Mahrntta Government, Mr. Elphinstone observes as follows : — ** The 
acquisitions of the British Government by the war in Hindostan arc, pro- 
bably, compensated by the obligation to which it is subject in that quarter and 
in the Dcccan. It has been obliged to make considerable additions to its 
regular army and has strong forces to maintain in a state of preparation for 
the security of its conquests and the Nizam’s, besides pioviding for the Rajah 
of Sattura, the Peishwa and his family including Amrut Rao, the whole of his 
jagheerdars, ministers, chiefs, and a considerable portion of his army. If ^11 
these expenses be deducted from our acquisition in this part of India, the 
balance at present, and for sonic time, will be but little in our favour, and the 
profit wc arc ultimately to derive will depend on our own management. On 
the other hand, the Nizam receives his share free of every kind of expense ; 
begins to enjoy the fruits of it from the moment when it is put into bis hands ; 
and has as miicli the power of improving as we, since the sources of revenue 
ceded to him once yielded five times their present amount. The contract is 
rendered quite clear by the fact that (after the provision for the Rajah and all 
other permanent charges have been provided for) the civil and military ex- 
penses which w'C incur in addition to those of former times, will nearly swallow' 
up our whole revenue by the conquest ; and if any further addition is required 
to our army they will much exceed it, the expenses of the auxiliaries and 
of the foriner subsidiary force being provided for by former treaties, and not 
included in the above calculation. So far is the Nizam from being entitled to 
plead the absence of all connexion on his part with the expenses we think fit 
to keep tip, that if his highness’s territory were in a flourishing condition and 
his government efficient, a large portion of those expenses might with perfect 
safety be avoided.” 

The territories belonging to diflerent Mahratta chidb intermixed with ours 
are generally those which belonged to the princes who now hold them before 
they had any possessions be 3 'ond their own country. The inconveniences 
arising from them, especially those belonging to Scindia, consist chiefly fn their 
afibrding a harbour for robbers, and a receptacle for stolen goods; in petty 
disputes and petty privileges, such as those of levj'ing custOfOis and feeing 
cattle on our lands, and that of coining money ; ^nd in the resistance oilbred 
by our subjects to the authority of those states. Per thm incdbveniences it 
is not easy to propose an effectual mnedy. 


The 
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The Jagheerdars may be cUfierently classed, according to their relations to 
the old government, their standing, the duties they had to perform, and their 
claims on the Biitish Government. 

In tlie first classification, it is only necessary to notice those who posscsscil 
some degree of independence, the relations of the others to the Government 
depending on the nature of their duties. The Prittee Nedhee, the Senaputty, 
and the eight Purdhans, especiall}' the Punt Suchem, together with Angria, 
are the whole who full under this description. 

The Prittee Nedhee was originally the prime minister under the Rajah of 
Sattara. When the Peishwa acquired that situation he fell into insignificance, 
but was allowed to retain his joglicers. As late as Bajce Rao*s time he had 
a jagheer valued at eighteen lacs a year, but the present Prittee Nedhee being 
of a wild and unsettled disposition, twice rebelled ngainst the Peishwa, and 
was wounded, taken prisoner, iind deprived of the w hole of the jagheer but 
a tract nominally \iclding two lacs, which has still been left to him. 

The Senaputty was general : he was a Mahratta, though the ministers were 
all Brahmins. After his unsuccessful opposition to, the Peishwa, the head of 
the family fled to the Mogul country, and the house sunk into complete 
obscurity. It still possesses a small jaghcer; and tlie Senaputty lately thought 
himself fortunate in forming a nuitriinoiiiai connexion with Scindiu, whose low 
family would, in other circumstances, have rendered sucli an alliance very 
degrading. He now resides at Gwalior. 

The eight Purdhuns were nunisters under the Prittee Nedhee, os was usual 
in Hindoo Governments. These officers were hereditary, and they were all 
supposed to be quite equal, but they have all fallen into neglect except the 
lAishwa and the Punt Suchem. The latter has a territory yielding two lacs 
of rupees, immediately to the south and west of Poona, and extending to the 
Concan. It contains the strong forts of Bhoorup, Toong, Tekona, Rajghur, 
Toona, and Rohera, and is now to form part of the Rajah of Sattara’s 
territory. The Siichem was never considered as more than a dependent, or 
rather than a subject of the Peishwa’s, and as he subinitted very early he 
ought to be secured against any loss of authority by his transfer to the Rajah. 

Angria is a Mahratta chief ; he was among the earliest supporters of Scwajec. 
His family at one time possessed almost the whole of »the Concan, and his 
ancestor was the principal means of establishing the government of Rajali 
Sahoo and the authority of the first Peishwa. He has, however, been reduced 
by gradual encroachments to a very small compass, his whole revenue not ex- 
ceeding three lacs. He received investiture from the Peishwa on the Rajah’s 
behalf, but was otherwise independent. 

The other Jagbeerdars are divided into military chiefs, and Mutsuddies or 
ministers. The military chiefs are cither Sirdars who furnished a contingeiit 
of troops which they themselves commanded; Sclladars, who furnished troops 
in the same way^ but wi^out the same rank ; and Paga chiefs, who had com- 
mands in the houseliW or stable horse. There is also a class of immediate 
smants or dependent of the Riyahs called Hoojrant, and another of Killa- 
damCcommandiuits of £orta belonging to the Moguls, who gave up their charge 
fisr a provisioo of this nature). 

Of these difierent clasees, a few are the heirs of old Jagbeerdars of the 
Mahommedaii monarchies (for the custom of paying services by grants of lands 
is known to have been usual with all the Indiim governments, Mussulman as 
well as Hindoo). These old families which have survived so many revolutions 
have heeu left undiminished by us. The principal are Jaun Rao, Naik Kan- 
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balkur of Futton, the family of Duffty in Jut, the two families of Ghoorpeny 
at Moodholi and Bailgee, the chief of Rai^roog and Neergoond (though 
these last were rather branches of one of the little independent governments 
under Dessycs, that sprung up on the downfall of the Beejapore monarchy). 

These are all Mahratta except the two last, who are Brahmin usurpers of a 
Mahratta principality. 

The next class who hold lands from the Rajah of Sattara are all Mabrattas 
except n few ministers. 

The third class are the Jagheerdars of the Peishwa. These are generally 
Brahmins or Mahrattas of low family raised by the Peishwa. These deserve 
equal consideration with the last-mentioned, for though inferior in antiquity, 
they have had recent possession of power, and therefore suffer particularly 
by the revolution. 

Mr. Elphinstone next considers the country directly under our own Go- 
vernment in reference to military arrangements, revenue, police, criminal 
justice, and civil justice. 

The details concerning the military arrangements relate to the number and 
distribution of the British forces in the Deccan. 

With respect to the revenue, the principle adopted by Mr. Elphinstone was 
to preserve unimpaired the established practice ; and although more changes 
were introduced than he intended, that principle has been followed to a con- 
siderable extent. Mr. Elphinstone, accordingly, gives a sketch of the Mahratta 
system, previous to an account of that which has superseded it. We subjoin 
his account of the village government. 

“ In whatever point ol vicw we examine the native government in the Deccan, 
the first and most important feature is the division into villages or townshipl^ 
These communities contain in miniature all the materials of a state within 
themselves, and arc almost sufficient to protect their members if all other 
governments were withdrawn. Though proluibly not compatible with a very 
good form of government, they are an excellent remedy for the imperfections 
of a bad one ; they prevent the had effects of its negligence and weakness, and 
even present some barrier against its tyranny and rapacity. 

** Each village has a portion of ground attached to it, which is committed to 
the management of the inhabitants. The boundaries are carefully marked 
and jealously guarded. They arc divided into fields, the limits of which are 
as exactly known ; each field has a name, and is kept distinct even when the 
cultivation of it has long been abandoned. The villagers are almost entirely 
cultivators of the grounds, with the addition of the few traders and artizans 
that arc required to supply their wants. The head of each village is the Potail, 
who has under him an assistant called a Chougula, and a clerk called a Kool- 
kurnce. There are besides twelve village officers, well known by the name of 
Barra Ballootee. These are the astrologer, the priest, the carpenter, barber^ 
&c . ; but the only ones who are concerned In the admimstration of the govern- 
ment arc the Sowar or Potedar, who is silversmith and vsayer of money; and 
the Mbow, who, in addition to various other important duties, acts as watch- 
man to the villi^. Each of these classes consist of one or more indivkiiials, 
according as their original families have branched out. The Mhows are 
seldom fewer than four or five ; and there are besides, where-tfaese tabes are 
numerous, very frequently several Bheels orRamoosoes employed also as watch- 
men, but performing none of the other duties of the Mhow.** ^ 

With a few exceptions, all the villagers are cultivators, who (as there are 
few lidiourers) are distinguished by tiieir tenures into two classes, Meemswes, 
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or landed proprietor9» vad Oopreep^ or ftriners. On the lubject of tenmes In 
this part of Indm» Mr* JSIpfainttone collected all the informatiun he could obtidn 
from various publio officers of great ability who were conversant therewith. 
“ The result of those reports and of my own inquiries,” says Mr. £., ” is, that 
a large portion of the Ryots are the proprietors of their estates, subject to the 
payment of a fixed land-tax to Government ; that their property is hereditary 
and saleable, and they are never dispossessed while they pay their tax, and even 
then they have, for a long period (at least thirty years), tlie right of reclaiming 
, their estate on paying the dues of Government. Their land-tax is fixed; but 
the late Mahratta Government loaded it with other impositions, which reduced 
that advantage to a mere name. So far however was this from destroying the 
value of their estates, that although the Government took advantage of their 
attachment to make them pay considerably more than an Oopree, and though 
all the Mcerassadars were in ordinary cases obliged to make up for failures in 
the payment of each of their body, yet their lands were saleable, and generally 
at ten year:>’ purcha*ie. This fact might lead us to suppose that, even with all the 
exactions of the late Mahratta Government, the share of the Ryot must have 
amounted to more than half the produce of the land; but experience shows 
that men will keep their estates, even after becoming a losing concern, until 
they are obliged to part with them from absolute want, or until oppression 
has lasted so long that the advantages of proprietorship in better times have 
been forgotten. The Mecrassadars arc perhaps more numerous than the 
Ooprees all over the Mahratta countiy. In the Carnatic I am informed by 
Mr. Chaplin that they do not exist at all. Besides Mecrassadars they arc called 
Thulkurree about Poona. 

^ ” An opinion prevails throughout the Mahratta country, that under the old 

Hindoo government all the land was held by Mcerassees, and that the Ooprees 
were introduced as the old proprietors sunk under the tyranny of the Maho- 
medans. This opinion is supported by the fact, that the greater part of the 
fields now cultivated by Ooprees are recorded in the village hooks as belonging 
to absent proprietors, and affords, when combined with circumstances observed 
in other parts of the Peninsula, and with the light land-tax authorized by 
Menu, a strong presumption that the revenue system under the Hindoos (if 
they bad an uniform system) was founded on private property in the soil. 

All the land which does not belong to the Mecrassecs belongs to Govern- 
ment, or those to whom the Government has assigned it. The property of 
the Zemindars in the soil has not been introduced, or even heard of, in the 
Mahratta country.” 

An indefinite number of villages composed a turruf, several of which made 
a pergunnah, under a Daismook or Zemindar, who corresponds with the 
Potail of a village. He is assisted by a Daispandec (who answers to the 
Koolkurnee) and a Paischaiigulla. It is universally believed in the Mahratta 
country that these all officers appointed by some former government ; and 
it seems probable thafthey were the revenue officers of the Hindoo Government, 
and being hereditary, possessed too much knowledge and influence to be dis- 
placed by the Mahomedans. These officers still hold the lands and fees 
orighially asngned them as wages, and are still considered as servants of the 
Government, though the duty they perform is trifling. The Dmamook’s profits 
arevery great,r-abQut five per cent, on the land as well as on the revenue, and 
one-twentieth of the collection, besides clsums upon the artiaanf, AH 
thcM fees are levied by the owners distipet from the Government revenue. 
DmameoksaodDaispandees, as wdl as Potails and Koolkurnees, seU their 
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own land and fees, but neither pretends to any property in the rest of the 
lands. It is thought that they cannot sell their offices (though Fotails and 
Koolkurnees can), and it is even doubtful if they can sell their lees, though 
they may pawn them. 

Formerly, a number of pergunnahs composed a circar, but this division is 
now disused; and that into pergunnahs and turrufs is not always the real 
revenue division : to explain this would require an investigation of the com- 
plicated sybcem of the Mahrattas, which is now, as fur as possible, laid 
aside. 

The Mahratta officers of revenue were the chiefs of a division, called 
Matnlutdar in a large district, and Camavisdar in a small one. Under them 
were Turrufdars or Kurkoons, and Shaikdars, who had charge, the former 
of a large, the latter of a small number of villages. The government named 
the Mamliitdur, who appointed the inferior agents. In some provinces, an 
officer, culled Sirsoobadar, intervened between the Mamluldar and the Go- 
vernment. 

The MurnluUlar raised the revenue of his district in tlic following manner. 
At the commencement of the rams, he had an interview with the Potail, who 
proceeded to his village, to encourage the ryots to cultivate, promising them 
tokauvec (advances from the Maniliitdar), drc. When the harvest was ready 
to be cut, tlic Mumlntdar moved out into his district attended by the Potails 
and Koolkurnees, with their pafiers containing particulars of the surveys, rates 
and assessments heretofore paid, the accuracy of which the Mamlntdar is 
enabled to judge by the knowledge passessed b}' his Shaikdar; and he forthwith 
proceeds to settle the revenue of the ensuing season on a consideration of the 
amount paid in former years, combined with a regard to the actual state of 
things. The Potail had generally settled with the ryots the share each of them 
had to bear before this ; and if any thing occurred to derange his settlement, 
he returned to his vdlnge to rc-consult his ryots. If the Potail rejected the 
Mamlutdar’s olTer, and no means of adjustment were found, the Mamlutdar 
would offer to recur to what seems to have been the origtual principle in oil 
settlements, namely, for the Government to take half, and leave half to the 
cultivator. 

When the time of payment arrived, the Mhow summoned the ryots, who 
paid their rent to the Potail, for which a receipt was given by the Koplkurnec. 
The Potail sent the money, when collected, to the Daismook by the Mhow, 
and received a receipt from the Mamlutdar. If a ryot refused or was unable 
to pay his revenue, the Sebundy sent by the Shaikdar to assist the Potail, 
pressed him for it, confined him in the village chokey, exposed him to the 
sun, put a heavy stone upon his head, and prevented his eating and drinking 
until he paid. If this did not succeed, he was carried to the Mamlutdar, 
thrown into prison or put in irons, and his cattle were sold. This rigorous 
treatment was seldom necessary to raise the regular revenue \ it was more 
frequently employed in exacting extraordinary taxes, and under the farming 
system it was frequent and severe. This system was thus conducted The 
office of Mamlutdar, instead of being conferred as a ffivour on a person of ex- 
perience and probity, was put up to auction amongst the Peishwa’s attendavts, 
Ibr a year, and was then frequently transferred to a higher bidder. The 
Mamlutdar thus appointed, let his district at an enhanced rate to undmv» 
farmers, who repeated the operation till it reached the Potails, who, if they 
farmed their own villages, became absolute master of every one in it. ^ the 
Fotml refused to farm the village at the rale proposed, the case was pfchaps 
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worse, as tiie Mamlutdaf^s own officers undertook lo levy the sum determined 
on with less mercy than the Potail. la either case, the actual state of ikn 
cultivation was entity disregarded : a nan’s means of payment, not the land 
he occupied, formed the rule of assessment. Every pretext for fine and 
forfeiture, eeery means of rigour were employed, to squeeee the utmost out 
of the people before the day when the Mamlutdar gave up his charge. 

The leading principles of the present revenue system, adopted since our ac^ 
quisition of the country, are to abolish farming, but otherwise to maintain the 
native system ; to levy the revenue according to the actual cultivation ; to 
make the assessments light ; to impose no new taxes, and to do none away 
unless odious and unjust; and above all to make no innovations, except such 
as were unavoidable. Thus, instead of Manilutdars, with very unequal extent 
of territory and power, the country was placed under five principal officers. 
The revenue was simplified ; the assessments were lighter and better defined ; 
the authorities of the Mamhitdars (placed over compact districts) were limited, 
and the system of fixed pay and no perquisites was introduced. The duties of 
the Mamlntdnr are to superintenU the collection of the revenue, to manage 
the police, and receive civil and criminal complaints, referring the former 
to punchaycts, and sending up the latter to the collector. The Mabratta 
practice is the foundation of the hystems of all the collectors : the basis for 
the assessment was the amount paid by the village in times when the people 
considered themselves to have been well governed, with deductions for diminu* 
tion of cultivation, or on specific grounds. The amount to be paid is par- 
titioned among the ryots, by the village officers, and if nil are satisfied, 
pottahs are given and the settlement is made. All the collectors kept up the 
principle of the ryotwar settlement. 

Tim system of criminal justice has been materially altered : under the Mah- 
rattas the administration was vested in the revenue officers, their powers 
varying wdtii their rank. The right of mflictiug punishment was, however, 
extremely undefined: one potail would flog, fine and put in the stocks for 
many weeks, and another would not venture to imprison. There was no 
prescribed form of trial : a principal rebel or a head of banditti would be exe- 
cuted at once, on the ground of notoriety ; any Bhecl caught in a part where 
the Bheels were plundering the road, would be bhnged immediately. In 
dottbtftd cases the chief authority would order some of the people about him 
to inquiry into the aflair. The prisoner was interrogated, and if suspicions 
were strong, he was flogged to make him confess. Witnesses were examined, 
and a summary of their evidence and the statement of the accused were taken 
down in writing. In crimes against the state, the prince made or directed 
such inquiries as be thought proper, and gave such orders as the case seemed 
lo require, Torture was employed to compel confession and disclosure of 
accomplices. Law was seldom thought of in these trials, except in cases con- 
nected with religion,, where Shastrecs were sometimes consolted: the only 
rule seems to have been the custom of the country and the magistrate's norion 
of expediency. The Hindoo law was quite disused. Punishments were cruel 
and arbitrary : upon the whole, the criminal system of the Mahrattas was in 
llie last state of disorder and corruption. * 

It might be expected from such a system of criminal justice, and firom the 
impunity with which crimes might be committed, by means of bribery, that 
the country was a scene of violence and anarchy. No piemre/' says Mr. 
Elphinstone, ^ could be further irom truth. It is of vast imporianee to ascer- 
tain the causes that counteraeted the corruption and relaxation of the police, 

and 
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and whieh kept this country in a state superior to our oldest posseteions 
amidst all the abuses and oppressions of a native Government. Tbe principat 
causes to which tbe disorders in Bengal have been attributed, are the over 
population, and the consequ'^nt degradation and pusillanimity of the people ; 
tbe general revolutions of property, in consequence of our revenue arrange^ 
ments, which drove the upper classes to disaffection and the lower to despera- 
tion ; the want of employment to the numerous classes, whether military or 
otherwise, who were maintained by the native Government ; the abolition of 
the ancient system of police, in which besides the usual bad effects of a general 
change were included the removal of responsibility from the ^mindars ; the 
loss of their natural influence, as an instrument of police; the loss of the 
services of the village watchmen, the loss of a hold over that class which is 
naturally disposed to plunder, and in some cases the necessity to which indi- 
viduals of it were driven to turn robbers, from the resumption of their 
allowances ; tlio separation of the revenue, magisterial, judicial, and military 
powers, by which all were weakened; the further weakness of each from tbe 
checks imposed on it ; the delays of trials, the difficulties of conviction, the 
inadequacy of punishment, the trouble and expense of prosecuting and 
giving evidence ; the restraints imposed by our maxims on the assumption of 
power by individuals, which, combined with the dread of the Adawlut, dis- 
couraged all from exertion in support of the police ; the want of an upper 
class among the natives, which could take the lead on such occasions ; and to 
conclude, tbe small number of European magistrates who supply the place of 
the class last mentioned, their want of connexion and communication with the 
natives, and of knowledge of their language and character. 

** Tbe Mahratta country presents in many respects a complete ^ibutrast to 
the above picture. The people are few compared to the quantity of arable land ; 
tliey are hardy, warlike, and always armed till of late years: the sifuation of 
the lower orders was very comfortable, and that of tbe upper prosperous. 
There was* abundance of empl,oytnent in the domestic establishments and 
foreign conquests of the nation. The ancient system ofpolice was maintained, 
all the flowers of the state were united in the same hands, and their vigour 
was not checked by any suspicions on the part*lof the Povernment or any 
scruples on their own. In cases that threatened tbe peace of societVjjupr^ 
hension was sudden and arbitrary, trial^summar}', and punishment piMpt affd 
severe. The innocent might sometimes suffer, but the guilty cou|||| scarcely 
ever escape. As the magistrates were natives, they readily understood the 
real state of a case submitted to them, and were little retoi'ded by scruples of 
conscience, so that prosecutors and wi^esses had not long to wait. In their 
tax system, men knew, that if they were right in subs^nce they would not 
be questioned about the form ; anjd perhaps they likewise knew, that if they 
did not protect themselves, tbey^ could not always expect protection from the 
magistrate, whose business was rather to keep down great disorder than to 
aflbrd assistance in cases that^might be settled witboqt his aid. The Mamlut- 
dars were themselves considerable persons, and there^igere men of property 
and considerafior^ h every neighbourhood ; Enamdars, Jagheerdars, or old 
Zemindars. These men iitoociated with the ranks above and l^ow them, and 
kept up the chain of society to the prince; by this means dhe higher orders 
were kept informed of the situation of the lower, and as there was scarcely 
any man without a patron, men iipght be exposed to oppression, but could 
scarcely from neglect.” 

Our present system of criminal justice tjUbrs greatly from the Mahratte' 

practice. 
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practice* The power of puniabaiig is taken entirely from thePotail»<aiidtbe 
MaoUutdar can only fioe two rupees and confine for twenty-four hours. Ac* 
cording to our practice, a prisoner is formidly and pubticly brought to trial. 
He is asked whether he is guilty ; if he admits it, pains are taken to ascertain 
if his confession bo voluntary; if he denies it, witnesses are called without 
further inquiry, and are examined in the presence of the prisoner, w^io may 
cross-examine them, and call witnesses in his own defence. If there is any 
doubt, the prisoner is acquitted ; if he b clearly guilty, the Shastree is called 
on to declare the Hindoo law. It often happens that the law b unreasonable i 
if the error is on the side of severity, it is modified ; when on the side of 
lenity, it is acquiesced in. In Candeish, a regular jury b generally assembled, 
who question the witnesses and pronounce on the guilt of the accused. 

Mr. Elphinstone thinks that our system is bettor calculated for protecting 
the innocent from punbhment, and the guilty from undue severity, than for 
securing the community by deterring from crimes ; and he adds that our im- 
prisonment is so carefully diy^ested of all circumstances of terror, that there 
is nothing in it, except the fetters, likely to make* the least impression on a 
native. In fact, it appears that the imprisonment ordered by our officers is 
far from being looked on 'with dread ; and the natives think that, witli the 
regular subsistence and comfortable blankets they get in gaol, they are better 
off than they would be in their own villages.** 

The civil administration Is treated by Ms. Elphinstone at great length ; we 
think it better, therefore, to reserve thb and the remaining topics till next 
month. 


FROM THE CHINESE. 

TO THB^CHRYSANTHEMUU.* 

Fmir flower ^ for whose beauties kind nature tinifed 
Her deep purple shade, and her bright tints of snow ; 

In her gold site then deck’d thee, and lastly invited 
Her carnation along the sofi surface to glow. 

hand wert thou flung from Elysium to earth ^ 
ilflias dius through Uie lattice, sweet flower, thou art peeping, 

Muk thou waste all thy bloom for a lone maiden’s mirth, 

Whnst tha saga that should court all thy beauties is sleeping? 

What a calm is around— *tis the stillness of. heaven ; 

All lihci^*s soul seems to swell in iq|' breast, 

And T feel as if now to my spirit 'twere given, 

To fly to some holier region of rest. 

Few— feW are the hodrs from the worldl can steal. 

To forget all its cares 'mid the balm of thy breathing ^ 

Oh, give me on earth nought io see or to feel, 

Ihrobgh ibe long^endless day, but thy ((agrance and wrealhfag^ , 

• ykeni the EnglMi tismiatfamor the Vah-ksaoa-ie.” 
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ON THE ERA OF THE BUDDHAS.* 

Tkb Era of Buddha is a subject of as much uncertmnty in Tibet, as it is 
in India and Europe. We learn from Mr* De Koros,f that the different opi- 
nions prevalent in Tibet were collected in the sixteenth centuiy by Padma 
Karpo, a celebrated Lama of Bhutan, who wrote a short disquisition on the 
subject, which is still extant. The dates then advanced were twelve in number, 
to which the author of the tract added a thirteenth : the four first of these, 
according to Mr. De Kiirbs, were those usually followed by writers of the 
seventh century ; but the tenth is at present the date advocated at Lassa. The 
following are the intervals that have elapsed from the time of Sakya to the 
year 18^5, agreeably to the data furnbbed by the above-named authority 



Yean. 


Vean. 

1 

4245. 


,.2369. 

2 


9 

..2703. 

3 

3958. 

10 

..2660. 

4 


11 

,.2390. 

5 


12 

,. 2707 . 

6 


13 

..2883. 

7 





According to the average of the first four numbers, the existence of Sakya 
Sinha, or Buddha, dates 2,959 years before Christianity; the average of the 
last nine is 820 years before our era, which nearly corresponds with that 
adopted at Lassa, or A. C. 835. Neither of these periods, however, corres- 
ponds with those which have been hitherto received from other oriental sources. 
The date assigned by Padma-Karpo himself, which places Buddha 1,058 years 
before the Christian era, is nearer that which rests upon Chinese authorities, 
and which there is great reason to believe refers to an Elder Buddha, one who 
is called in tlic Tibetan translation of the Amera Coska, according to Mr. De 
Kurds, Buddha Gan tang Kbas-pa, or Buddha, an old and wise man. 

The dates of this Buddha*s existence, as reported or estimated by various 


writers, are thus collected : 

Abidfazl, A.C* 136(i 

Couplet, from Chinese historians, 1036 

De Guignes, ditto, ]027,v 

Giorgi 959 

Bailly, 1031 

* Sir Wm. Jones, 1027 

Bentley, on one occasion, 1081 

The same, on another, 1004 


, Of these, Giorgi gives the period of his death, and is therefore not so irrecon- 
cilable as he at first appears to be with the other authorities. The author of 
the history of Cashmir, Kalhana Pundit, nearly agrees with Abolfazl, placing 
Buddha 1,332 years before the Christian eriu 
Kiaprotb, in^^his life of Buddha, states the following dates upon the au- 
thorities speciBed : 

Jaehrig, from a Mongol chronology, as published by Pallas, •.« A.C. 991 

Japanese 

* AMdgedOtemadlaarUtionqpfheUaigaaseaiidUtentureof Tibet, ec.liitlieQuartci1y Ortantol 
Msgulneor Ce<cutUi, No. VU. 

f AnaUteof Tniwylvula, who hit (nveUed wad tended in Tibet. See Atitt. Joum. VoL XXI, 
P^Sld.?8^ 
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Japanese Encyclopaedia (birth of Buddha^ A.C. 1Q29 

Ditto, bis death, P60 

Ma^touan Lin, a Chinese historian of riie twelfth century, 10S7 

Beizawi,.... 1032 


Klaproth himself concurs with Sir Wm. Jones in giving the preference to the 
year before Christ 1037, not only as resting upon the best Chinese autboritks, 
but because it corresponds with the chronology ofnhe successors of Buddha, 
as preserved in the books of the Chinese-i^as shewn by M. Reniusat in the 
JourTud des Sevang for 1831— M. Remusat himself places the death of Buddha 
970 years before Christ. 

Besides these dates, which for the greater part agree as nearly as could be 
well expected (and which certainly point to the existence of^ a Buddha between 
ten and twelve centuries anterior to the Christian era), there is an equally 
extensive and consistent series, which bears testimony to the existence of a 
similar personage — a Buddha, or revival of tha^ legislator, in a more recent 
period— thus placed : 

By the Burmese, I A.C. 540 

the Siamese, 544 

the Cingalese, G19 

the Peguers, 638 

and the Chinese writer cited by Klaproth gives us a second date 688 

To these may be added, information given by Dherinadhar firahmachari, 
who has lately been introduced to public notice as the Raj Guru of Asam, and 
who is well versed in Bauddha literature. According to him, the Nirvan of 
Sakyamani took place in the eighteenth year of Ajktasatru, and 196 before 
Chandragupta or Sandrocoptos, the cotemporary of Alexander ; consequently 
the death of the Bauddha legislator occurred about 530 years before the 
Christian era. 

The neaf concurrence of these dates, and the extent of country through 
which they prevail, scarcely permit us to look upon them as altogether 
fanciful; and tl/i^disseuiination of the Bauddha religion, as fares we can trace 
the imperfect information yet collected, harmonizes better with the latter than 
the former period : at the same time the former scries is equally consistent, 
and is so far equally entitled to credit. There is no way of reconciling them 
but by supposing that they relate to different individuals. The Bauddhas 
enumerate more than one Buddha : according to the Cingalese, as stated by 
Capt. Mahoney and Dr. Davy, there have been four, and a fifth is to come ; 
according to the Hemachandra Cogha^ Sakya Sinba, the Buddha of the present 
era, was the seventh : there is nothing therefore to militate against the notion 
that the dates, current chiefly in China and Tibet, relate to one of his pre- 
decessors, who perhaps confined bis objections to the destruction of aniBial 
life, and the divine authority of the Vedas. At the same tune imthing further 
is known of any such prior legislator ; for all the legends gatheted Klaproth, 
Pallas, and Remusat, from the Chinese, Tibetan and Mongol writers, arc 
referable to the inter Buddha, and agree precisely with the traditions of India, 
Ceylon, and the Eastern archipelago. They relate uniformly to the Buddha 
named Bakya fiinha, the some with Gautama, the son of Sudbodana and 
Maya, a man of the military caste, and prince of Magadba or South Behar, 
the Moiko-ti of the Chinese, and Mag8ta4cokf of. the Japane8i^l^,.|U8 reformer 
appears to have been of a more determined character than his ptdSmssors ; and, 
by abolishing the distinction of caste, he attadeed the Brahmanical hierarchy in 
their strong hold, and confirmed their overthrow by establishing an order of the 

5 13 priesthood 
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priesthood open to persons of every des(iripUos. It would appear, therefore, 
that the Bauddhas of the south have been more consistent than their brethren 
of the north, and have applied their history and chronology to the same 
individual; whilst those of China and Tartary refer their legends to one 
j|^bn and their dates to another : at the same time it may be admitted, we 
i||^ yet scarcely provided with materials to form an unquestionable conclusion, 
i^i^it will be necessary to 4his end, that the literature of Tibet on the one 
hand and that of Ava on the other be further investigated, to determine with 
satisfaction the date of Buddha, and, which is more important, to elucidate 
the origin and progress of the Bauddha faith. 

Mr. De Kurds has slightly touched upon this subject, and Remusat and 
Klaproth have bolth attempted partially to trace the history of the Bauddha 
religion. They have added, however, little to what has been eflTected by 
former inquirers, particularly by Gior^, or more properly Pennabella and 
Desideri, in Tibet, and Kcempfer and Be Guigncs in China and Japan ; and 
the original authorities must be had recourse to before the investigation can be 
undertaken with any confidence. 

It is universally admitted that the Bauddha religion originated in India, in 
Magadha or Behar. In the early centuries of the Christian era, frequent 
intercourse with the surrounding nations was maintained, having for its object 
the dissemination of the Bauddha doctrines : the immediate channels to the 
n<;p'th and south appear to have been Cashmir and Ceylon. 

In the Paraijka AUakatha, a celebrated Bauddha work in Pali, composed 
in Ceylon, it is said, about ten centuries after the death of Buddha, or in the 
fifth century of the Christian era, it is stated that four chief Sangtiyanas, or 
missions, took place after that event. The first, six months afterwards, was 
toRajagrlha, in Behar, now in ruins; the second, 100 years after the same 
occurrence, to Visala, or Oujcin ; the third was to Patna, or Pataliputra, £18 
years from the Nirvana of Buddha ; and £36 from the same date a mission on 
a more extended setde took place, and amongst other countries was addressed 
to Cashmir and Ceylon. ® 

These dates may not be very accurate, but they are in harmony with other 
accounts : thus we find the year 250 belorc Christ assigned by M. Joinville as 
the date at which Bauddbisni penetrated into Ceylon. From that island, the 
people of Laos assert that they received it, in the third or fourth century 
before the Christian era; and they maintain that the Siamese acquired the art 
of writing from them, as well as the language of their holy books. According 
to De Guignes, the religion of Fo was introduced into China in the sixty-fifUi 
year after Christ. 

From these traditions it seems probable enough that the religion of Buddha 
was transported into Ceylon about the middle of the third century before 
Christ, and that it shortly afterwards began to spread across the Indian ocean 
to the east. In Laos and Siam it took early root; but although it continued 
to be suffered in China, it did not make much way there before the sixth 
century, when the teacher Dherma, or To-mo, as he is called by the Chinese^ 
fled into China from India ; the annals of Japan confirm this occurrence, which 
the}' place in 519, and add that the religion of Fo consequently spread through 
Corea and Japan. Hie Chinese annals notice an immense influx of formgnars, 
particularly from Ceylon, about A.D. 527. Mr. Crawfurd mentions diet Brah- 
mans professing a new faith arrived at Bali in 566, and Sir Tbos^ Raffles states 
that the sixth am! seventh centuries are remarkable in the annals of the east 
for the surprising emigration of priests and people, {^ringing with them their 

, idols. 
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idols* Thest oeeurrences are adrerted to in the introduction to the Sanscrit 
and Sni^sh dictiobary $ and it is there advanced that the sisth and seventh 
centaries ibnn probably the period at which the Bauddbs religion, if not 
persecuted, was much depressed, by the ascendancy of other systems 
Peninsula. 

The- introduction of the Bauddha religion into Cashmir, at the date assi^ 
to it by the authority cited, forces very well with the view, of its extens 
through the regions of Turkestan and Western Tibet, derived by M. Remusat, 
in his Becherches sur Uss Langues Tartares^ from Chinese historians. Accord- 
ing to them the country west of the Lop Lake, extending to Bokhara, and 
including Khoten, Yarkend, Kashgher, Bishbalik and Bokhara, was filled with 
the worshippers of Fo, who, with the Hindu alphabetical system, emigrated 
into Tartary some time anterior to Christianity, tnd by the fourth century 
after it formed every where the predominating sect. 

With respect to Tibet, now the head-quarters of the faith, there 
seems reason to conclude that it followed the more western countries in 
adopting the faith and literature of the Buddhas: the Chinese writers, M, 
Remusat observes, are unanimous in asserting that up to the fifth century of 
the Christian era the natives of Tibet, whom they call Kiang and Thang-chang, 
or founders of the state known in Europe as Tnngut, had no letters whatever, 
and that, even to the end of the sixth, their only religion consisted in assem- 
bling once in three years to offer to heaven a sacrifice of sheep and oxen. In 
opposition to this, however, we have the Chronicle of Tibet by the missionary 
Pennabella, published by Giorgi, which asserts that the religion of Buddha 
was introduced by Sam-ton-putra into Tibet in the reign of Txong-tzong 
Chambo, in the year of our Lord 60 ; and that some of the most important 
missions, which finally established the national belief, took place in the reign 
of Tri-srong-teu-tzen in the year 2^5. M. Remusat endeavours to reconcile 
these dificrences by supposing that, although the Bauddlias might have made 
some converts, and erected some temples, in the western parts of Tibet, in 
the first century of Christianity, yet the greater part of the nation, particularly 
the inhabitants of the eastern districts, remained in a state of ignorance and 
barbarism, until the end of the sixth or beginning of the seventh. 

In this diversity of opinion, Mr. De Kbros comes very opportunely to our 
assistance, and removes every difficulty by shewing that the chronology of the 
chronicle is erroneous by seven centuries. A Tibetan annalist, the author of 
the Gyel raps salve melange who wrote about five centuries ago, states, upon 
the authority of a Chinese work named Zhoo^Hoo^hou^ that 1,511 years after 
Buddha, Namri-Srong-tran, the King of Tibet, was contemporary with Thang 
Emperor of China, and that Srong-tran Gambo, the son of the Tibetan prince, 
was contemporary wdth Taitson, the son of Thang, Srong-tran Gambo, it is 
universally admitted, introduced the religion of Buddha into TibeL He was 
married to the princesses of China and Nepal, who were both educated in the 
faith of Buddha. His mfnistei) Sem-bo-ta (or a good or excellent Tibetan), 
was of the kamcT' persuasion, and the influence of these persons invited and 
encouraged Bauddha missionaries from the neighbouring countries, and ‘made 
it the national religion. Supposing the date of Buddha to have been as 
usually reckoned in China, or 1,027 yt^ anterior to the Christian m, Namri 
Srong-tran reigned about 599. His son is said to have enjoyed a long reign, 
having succeeded at the of thirteen. He must have patronized JSauddbism, 
therefore, at the end of the sixth or commencement of the seventh century. 
This is confirmed by the dates of the Chinese Emperors. Thang, according to 

Du 
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Du Halde, founded a new dynasty about the end of the siatb century ; and he 
was succeeded by Tai-tsong, who began his reign, according to Remusat, in 
62S, to Dc Guignes in 649, and to Morrison in 631 : these dates, therefore, 

’ — je no doubt of the error of Giorgi’s chronology, and establish the seventh 
^ry for the period at which the religion of Buddha was first domesticated 
SUet. 


ON POTAILS. 

(Prom a Corresj>ondent») 

The head inhabitants of the villages in Central India,-— in the Deckhan, and 
in Mysore, are denominated Potails. The term is now used to designate the 
head iiihabitaiit of every village, whatever may be the caste of the resident 
inhabitants or their head. The term was introduced by Sir Thomas Munro ; 
and, under his influence and authority, as commissioner for the revision of 
the judicial system at Madras, the head inhabitants, by whatever designation 
known, were appointed village judges, village magistrates, village superin- 
tenduntb of police, and were to be also collectors of the revenue ; or where 
that arrangement could not be adopted, whoever collected the village revenue 
was to be the village judge and magistrate, in order that the weight and con- 
sideration belonging to the collector might be united to the office of judge and 
magistrate. 

In page 179 of the hiftory of the Adawlut, or Judicial System, the author 
observes : It is the nature of all influence to extend its limits. The influence 
of Potails may be insignificant at the first creation of their authority, but the 
habits of command will imperceptibly give it strength. At present it is little; 
ltd nothing should be regarded as unimportant which touches the springs of 
Government^ 

The following characters of heads of villages, given by collectors anterior to 
the project formed in 1816, of giving them, by law, such powers as are to be 
found in the code of 1816, may lead many to concur with the author of l^e 
work alluded to above, as to the effect of the influence such powers will ||ro- 
duce ; and others, who have the opportunity, to ascertain whether the Potidls 
now abuse the power granted to them, as they appear to have done when 
they enjoyed power on a less extensive scale. 

A collector under the Madras presidency writes, in 1807 : Every head 
of a village who had a dispute with a neighbouring one, was at liberty, on 
paying a small sum, to inarch with his adherents against him, and put him to 
death if he fell into his hands.” 

“ There is hardly a Potail who cannot muster a party of armed peons at a 
few hours* notice, for there are few villages whicli do not eHher now keep, or 
which have not ef late years kept, an establishment of these men to protect 
them, not only from an enemy, but at times from the servants of Government. 
The possession of enam land (land exempt irom revenue), attached to the 
office of Potail, gave rise to endless feuds. One roan, aided by a party of 
peons, drove out his relation and partner, and seized the whole for himself; 
but he was obliged to be continually on his guard agidnst his rival, who often, 
after a lapse of several years, surprised and murdered Jiim, and took forcible 
possession of tbe enam.” 

Another collector states, in 1813, that, in the Ceded Districts, the Cur- 
iiums (or village Registrars) are generally Braiuins, “ whose superiorly over 

the 
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the Potails, both in regard to knowledge 'and influence, is $o conspicuous, that 
it is by no means uncommon to see the Gumum on his way to the cutdier^ 
(collector’s office) from his yitldge, accompanied by the Potail, teho u charged 
fciM a had of hrasgpoh and other artidet of traoelHng neceHarics^ the property 
of the Bramin : such being the debased condition of many of the Potails, tehlj 
inaptitude to undertake the management, and to fulfil their engagement s^ 
Government, without the aid of the Curiuim, may be readily imagined.” 

Another collector writes, in 1805 I have now the honour to forwra 
the report promised in iny letter of the 28th Sept, last, which will perhaps 
exhibit as melancholy a picture of the sufferings of the lower cultivating class, 
and of the oppression exercised over them by the Gramatars,* or heads of 
villages, as ever was recorded. The villages most lightly assessed have of 
course suffered most by these cormorants ; but the evil, with few exceptions. 
His been general, and where the Ryot has not been able to meet both the 
regular demand of the Circar and the illegal one of the Gramatar, he has 
either been obliged to supply the deficiency by fraud, or to abscond with the 
refuse of his property to some other district.” 

In a paper written by Col. Munro, and^ printed ia the Appendix to the Fifth 
Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Affairs of 
the East-India Company (page 745), it is stated that districts are divided into 
villages, under the management of Potails, or head farmers, who are from 
long habit capable of making the settlement of their respective villages; and 
the Ryots, from having been long accustomed to be guided by them, readily 
agree to what they (the Potails) fix or propose, it is usually what they 
themselves know to be the proper rent. That every village is in fact a small 
collectorate, and when the Potail does his duty, the collector has only to 
confirm what he has already done. That there is perhaps no Curnum who in 
any one year ever gives a perfectly true statement of the cultivation of his 
village. That when the ploughing season begins the Potail ascertains what 
land each Ryot ran cultivate ; that he permits those who have met with losses 
to relinquish a part of their land, which he distributes to others who may be 
willing to take it; and to such as require none he continues their former lands. 
That the Potails and Curnums of villages are the persons most capable of 
m^ing the revenue settlements correctly : but that they cannot be trusted 
because they are cultivators themselves, and have always friends and enemies 
among the Ryots. That the Potails and Curnums, when they know that the 
Aumildar, or native collector, diverts part of the public revenue to his own 
emolument, always follow his example, and thereby augment the outstanding 
balance. That when private creditors are permitt^ to seize the property of 
the Ryots before their rents are paid, it is always to'be inferred that they have 
bribed the Aumildar ; and when the Potails are allowed to assess on account of 
general bonds, it may be ooncluded that the Aumildar has been guilty of 
peculation, alid that he cannot support the cultivators lest the Potiuls should 
inform against him. Thift their own enmities are the most common source of 
over-assessment; for one Potail often exaggerates the produce of the village 
of another, and ofibrs more for it than it is really worth, with the intention of 
supplanting his rival, and making the Ryots pay the loss. That the Curnums* 
accounts are always false ; that the Ryot b privately encouraged by the Potails 
to give as much opposition as posrible, because they (the Potails), in their tom, 
all intend to do the snOie, in the hope that if he (the Ryot) a re- 

duction of hb rent, they may also, under the same pretences, eape^ the same 

indulgence. 

* OramiUr it the Poun of South Avcot. 
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indulgence. That in villages where both the poorest and most substantial 
Ryots arc found, the assessment is for the most part unequal ; and is always 
most favourable to the relations of the Potail and to such other Ryots as hold 
out most stubbornly. That in the case of the village settlement being once 
that of the cultivators is greatly facilitated; because the Potails and 
urns, knowing that a certain sum must be levied, give every assistance, 
perhaps in a case of a few of their own relations, to make a fair 
Im^bution of it. In page 752, Appendix to Fifth Report, Mr. Ravenshaw ob- 
serves that the lamentable influence of the heads of villages over the lesser 
Ryots, from whom they have always been in the habit of extorting considerable 
sOms above the Government demand, was a ruinous evil under the late 
Government, and that the continuance of it in this has certainly contributed 
to reduce the Ryots to their present state. That the plan of making a distinct 
settlement with every individual, tends more than any thing to give the lessft 
Ryots a confidence in those who govern them, independent of the Curnuins 
and heads of villages, at whose mercy they have hitherto lived. That by it 
the frauds hitherto practised by the Curnums will be in a great degree pre- 
vented. It has also been stated offietelly that the Potails of the Ceded Dis- 
tricts are so ignorant, that they are in almost all cases influenced by the advice 
of the Curnums^ who, in those provinces, are firamins. 

It is provided in page 72, India Papers of 1819, that Potails, where they 
cannot read or write, may mar/c and seal their decrees as judges, and may 
mark their awards when members of a village punchayet : it is also provided 
that the person who collects the revenue shall be the village judge. The 
native collector, who, under this rule, may frequently be other than the head 
inhabitant, is liable to dismissal for misdeeds and neglect of duty in his re- 
venue office, and must then resign his judicial offices : so if dismissed from 
his judicial offices for gross corruption or partiality, or gross neglect as a police 
officer, or abuse of power as a vilhige magistrate, he must vacate his revenue 
office. It is also provided that the duties of village judge, village magistrate, and 
superintendent of village police, shall be annexed to the office of the person 
who collects the revenue,’* even should such person not be a head in- 
habitant, but the manager on the part of a native holding a lease or grant^ 
the village.— See page 69 of printed Papers presented to the House of Cm* 
mens in 1819. 

C. R. 


QUERIES. 

To the Editor (f the Asiatic Journal, 

Sia:— Perhaps you will oblige me by affi>rding a corner in your work for the 
following questions, which some of your readers may be competent to answer : 

1 . Is it probable that any particulars of Mr. Moorcroft’s journeys in Tartary 
will be given to the public? and where are bis papers? 

2. Are we likely to receive any account of Mr. Crawfurd’a misaon to Siam 

and Cochin China, from the pen of that gentleman^ as intimated in Mr. 
Finlay8oa*s |;K>ok ? ^ 

3. Does Kfr. Klaproth intend (and when) to favour the world with a History 
of China, a prospectus of which he issued several years ago, and for which he 
procured subscribers* names in England ? 


Your’s, See. 
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CHINESE NOVEIiS. 

A GAF.AT part of the Hterature of China consists of novels or romances^ 
a species of composition which is peculiarly valuable to foreigners wh o 
desire to gain a knowledge of Chinese mannerB» since its pictures of 
manners no other vehicle^ if we except the drama, could convey, 
esteemed a condescension beneath the dignity of history to exhibit a porHiw 
of domestic character; and there is no other didactic composition calculated 
to transmit its traits. The novel or fiuniliar tale, founded upon the events of 
private life, displays, incidentally, inartificial ly, and without adulteration, 
facts which not only acquaint us wdth national manners, but with the various 
shades and hues they may have acquired through the lapse of time, or by the 
transfusion of imported fashions, according to the period in which the works 
were written. 

Several specimens of the Chinese novel have appeared of late years in the 
European garb. The first volume of the Asiatic Journal contains a Chinese 
tale, translated by Mr. Davis, called 9an-yu- low; or, the Three Dedicated 
Rooms.*** a succeeding volume is given a copious review of a novel (un- 
published), translated by Mr. Thoms, entitled the Afiectionate Puir;**i' and 
more recently wc noticed a talc in verse, translated by the same author, 
entitled “ Hwa-tsecn, or the Flower’s Leaf.**t M. Abcl-Remusat has just 
made us acquainted with another Chinese novel, already known by name to 
European scholars, from the notices of the Jesuits, and from the abstract 
given of it in the appendix to Sir George Staunton’s ** Narrative of the Chinese 
Embassy to the Khan of the Tourgouth Tartars ;*’ it is entitled ” Yfih-keaou- 
le,” or, as M. Remusat writes it, according to the pronunciation of his nation, 
« lu-kiao-li.” 

Whilst we were endeavouring to procure a copy of M. Remusat’s transla- 
tion, which it is surprising should be so scarce in England, a version of that 
translation into English fisll into our hands. This performance is obviously 
by a person entirely ignorant of the Chinese language, and of the ortho- 
^;i|phy and pronunciation of Chinese words. All the proper names are given 
to the French pronunciation, which is sometimes misapprehended : 
tniis the name of the work, which is printed in the firs^ page “ lu-kiao-li,” is 
in the running title throughout the volumes printed ** Ju-kiao-li.” There 
occur other slight hallucinations, owing to the defect to which we at first 
alluded; and we cannot speak of the translation, in other respects, in very 
favourable terms. We make use of this work, therefore, for want of a 
better. 

M. Remusat has prefixed to his translation a dissertation on Chinese novels, 
in the form of a preface. He observes, antithetically, that whilst all other 
Asiatics, influenced by a taste for the marvellous, have disfigured their tra- 
ditions, and introduced romance into history ; the Chinese, on the contrary, 
are historians even in their romances. They never exhilnt to us princes 
engaged in combat with genii, all-powerful talismans, and incessant transforma- 
tions. The persons whom they introduce are men and women, acting naturally 
within tbe circle of their passions and their fbterests. Integr^y is seen in 
contact with intrigue, and honest men involved in the 8nares;^,knavery.” 
In this point of view, these romances fill up, he remarks, an impos^t chasm. 

. i No 

* Vol. I, W 37. 132. 243, and m t VoL XIII, p. 56S. 

Asialic Jjaurn, Vol. XXIll. No. 13S. 5 K 
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No traveller can paint a people so well as they can paint themselves. One- 
half of society, too, and by no means that portion most easily known, 
travellers have scarcely been able to see at all. Little be really known of 
the manners and way of thinking of a nation without some acquaintance with 
^%oincn.’* 

' .One of the defects of Chinese novels, the minuteness of its details, may, 
tbarefore, justly be enumerated amongst its advantages to European readers. 
M. Remusat compares them, in this respect, to the novels of Richardson. 
A Chinese novelist produces his effect by reiterated strokes of the pencil. 
His characters stand before you, their motives of action are exposed, you 
hear them speak for themselves, and learn to trace even their minute pecu- 
liarities of manners and conversation.’* Another advantage accruing to the 
European philosopher, from Chinese novels, arises from the rank of the 
characters, which arc seldom taken from high stations, where the modes of 
life are more artificial and less characteristic of the nation ; but arc generally 
persons of the middling or intermediate clob&cs, such as magistrates, governors 
of towns, judges, counsellors of state, and private men of letters. The hero 
of a celebrated romance is a rich druggist, who raises himself t^authority by 
means of his wealth. Some of these works,** says M. Remusat, “ more 
especially merit the title of * Historical Romances,* the story being founded on 
the annals of a reign or of an entire dynasty. In these, some real events form 
the text : princes, magistrates, and commanders, who have really existed, are 
introduced by name, and made to act according to their recorded character 
and qualities, mental and personal. In a word they rank with certain pro- 
ductions among ourselves, which are called historical, because their authors 
would not confess that they dealt in fiction.** M. Remusat observes, in 
another place,— 

In the greater part of theThinese romances, every tiling is contained within the 
bounds of the possible and even the probable. We might be tempted to regard most of 
them as the private memoirs of some particular families, compiled by an accurate and 
faithful observer. Visits and the formalities of polislied statesmen ; assemblies, and 
above all, the conversations wliich render them agreeable ; repasts and the social amuj^- 
ments which prolong them ; walks of tlie admirers of beautiful nature ; joumey^it^e 
manoeuvres of law-suits; literary examinations ; and in the sequel, xnarriage,— 
their most frequent episodes and ordinary conclusions. I know a Chinese romance 
which presents a complete society of men and women, who represent the various 
relations which spring out of civil life, and who are beheld successively occupying all 
the situations which in such a state can be experienced. The translation of this romance 
would render every other work upon Chinese opinions and habits superfluous ; but it is 
unpleasant to be obliged to add, that a great number of passages in the book could not 
be translated into an European language. 

M. Remusat was led to select the novel of “ Yfih-keaou-le,** or ** the Two 
Female Cousins ** (a copy of which he found in the oriental department of the 
Bibliothequc Hoyale), from the commendation bestowed upon thb tale by two 
of the Jesuit missionaries. He found in it, he says, ** a fable simple and well 
conceived, an easy and agreeable development, characters skilfully introduced 
and duly sustained to the end.** The leading feature in the work, namely, 
the love which the hero openly professes towards two women, who, as openly 
return his affection, and both of whom he eventually marries, however repulsive 
to European taste, is exactly conformable to Chinese manners, and is therefore 
no defect in the work. This is, indeed, as M. Remusat remarks, to be trans-> 
ported to another world : ** we must go to China to witness bigamy justified 
. by 
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by sentiment, anil tbe most eaacting of passions accommodate itself to par- 
ticipation and arrangement, without losing its force or its vivacity.*’ M. Ro* 
musat adds the following plajful remarks : — 

A man sentimeDtally loving two women at once, is a monster only to be found in 
tlie extremity of Asia. In the West two simultaneous passions cannot be endlfi^ ; 
even when successively experienced, their admission into a romance is a point of appe 
difficulty. WriUng as a novelist, rather than a moralist or a pbilotopher, I mpIplMi 
allowed to dwell upon a few of tlie advantages which a writer may derive from the 
Cliinobe mode of thinking. In the first place it is thereby easy to make every one 
happy at tlie end of the tale, without liaving recourse to the hopeless depressions, and 
fatal consumptions, which European scribes arc (ff>liged to have recourse to, in order 
to dispose of a supernumerary heroine, whom our fastidious notions will allow neitlier 
to surmount nor survive a misplaced predilection. The Chinese process would have 
spared many tears to the Curinna of Stacl, and to the denmUina of Itichardson, 
and have saved much lively regret to tlic indecisive Oswald, and possibly also to tlic 
virtuous Grandison himself. 

The learned Fccnch translator has, moreover, inserted in his preface some 
judicious reflections upon the poetry gvhich is interspersed throughout the 
novels of the Chinese, and upon the monotony of its images and enibellish- 
nicnts ; he has also treated of the peculiarities of the style, the varieties of 
names and titles, the modifications of Chinese politeness, the character of 
Chinese metaphors, and other topics, which initiate the reader into the arcana 
necessary to afford a relish for tliis department of the literature of China. We 
liasten, however, to the tale. 

In the reign designated by the epithet Univenai Honesty {Stovck A.D. 1436 to 
1 150) there lived a learned magistrate, ^^hose family name was Pae ; his sur- 
name was Heueii, and his name of honour Tac-beueri. For political reasons, 
he had withdrawn from court, and lived at Nan-king in retirement and learned 
case : his only gratifications were derived from wine * and poetry. He had 
attained his fortieth year and had no son, which was a great affliction to him ; 
but he had a daughter of exquisite beauty : “ her eye-brows resembled the 
autumn willow-leaf, and her eyes were like the crystal of the autumnal foiin- 
The qualities of l|er mind were still more extraordinary ; and at the 
^'of fifteen, ** she might have ranked with the first literary characters of the 
empire.’* Hw^n-yuh (that was the lady’s name) was fond of poetry, and very 
soon excelled in it. 

A revolution having taken place at court, by the accession of a new emperor, 
Pae was made master of the ceremonies of the first class, and recalled to the 
capital, whither he proceeded with his daughter. He there formed a select 
circle of friends, fond, like himself, of wine and poetry ; ** and they amused 
themselves in expatiating upon the beauties of willows and flowers.” 

Upon one occasion, whilst he was musing over some pots of the K6-8th- 
kcuS-hwa {Chrysanthemum odoratim) he was visited by G5 (his brother-in-law), 
a doctor of the imperial academy, and Sze and Vang, two imperial inspcctors- 
general. After some conversation, the four friends began to Compose verses on 
the flowers before them.^ Tbe cups bad gone freely round, and Pae bad been 
compelled to take so large a share, that he was unable to bear his part in verse- 
making, and fell asleep. His daughter, bearing of this, dexterouriy supplied 
him, by means of a servant, witli some verses of her own, wbi^ij upon com- 

parison 

s By which it mutt not lie undeulood that he was adilicted to intem|>cnnce : cupt of wine are intro- 
duced amongBt the Chinetaat cobedmltaatt of. and pfovocativet to, p^caleffutloiit. 

5 K 3 
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pariflon with those of the guests, bore away the palm. Pae confessed who the 
author was, and all were surprized at her talents, especially Yung. 

Yang had a son (not remarkable for brilliancy of parts), and he resolved to 
get him married, if possible, to Pae’s paragon of a daughter. Whilst he was 
perplexing himself how to effect his object (for Pae was somewhat self-wUled), 
an astrologer, named Leaou-ta-ining, introduced himself, by virtue of a letter 
of recommendation from a fellow minister ; and Yang forthwith communicated 
to him his views respecting his son, and prevailed upon the astrologer to act 
the go-between.* Leaou accordingly waited upon Pae, and uttered so many 
encomia upon young Yang, that Pae (though suspidous of a trick) resolved 
to see the youth. His brother-in-law, G5, to whom he mentioned the oc- 
currence, agreed to invite the Yangs to an entertainment at which Pae 
was to be ))resent ; and old Yung, full of glee at the apparent success of his 
scheme, hastens with his son to the scene of trial ; taking the precaution to 
advise the young gentleman (lest he should expose his ignorance) to parry any 
I cqiiCHt to compose verses by replying : “ in the presence of iiiy father, how 
should I presume to take such a liberty The result may be easily con- 
jectured ; the stupidity of the son was apparent, and his parrot-like quotation 
of the above words exposed him to ridicule and contempt. 

Old Yang, however, blinded by partiality, thought otherwise, and subse- 
quently asked Pae’s daughter formally in marriage for liis son ; he received a 
refusal, which so mortified and irritated him that he contrived that poor Pae 
should be recommended to the emperor to go on a perilous embassy to Tartnry. 

Pac was soon aware of the intrigue to which he was to attribute this honour : 
he set out, however, upon his jourpej^ leaving his daughter under the pro- 
tection of her uncle Go, who soon after took her away from the capital, where 
she was exposed to the artifices <!ff Yang, and placed her with his owe 
daughter at his house at Nan-king. This young lady’s name was VVoo-ycn, 
and Dr. Gtl recommended that Hwfin-yuh should pass as her younger sister, 
and assume the name of Woo-keaou. 

Dr. Gd, having formed one of a party of magistrates, who made an ex- 
cursion from Nan-king to tlie temple of the Valley of Immortals to see the 
plum-trees in blossom, observed the following verses ** lightly traced as if. by a 
dying dragon,” on one of the walls : 

With hN body at case, and Iiis mind tranquil, moderate in his wishes, the poet filled 
this gallery with tlic fruits of his fancy. Hie scent of the flowers delighted and be- 
trayed away my soul. No language can impart the illusion which they have breathed 
over me. Hieir whiteness awakens a thousand vague thoughts. The faint light of the 
moon makes me think of marriage. Hiis moment methinks I behold a troop of damsels 
before iny eyes. iHy mistress is tlie blossom of the peach-tree, and her companions the 
branches of the willow, 

Tiiese verses were subscribed with the name of Sze-yew-pae of Nan-king. 
Gd read them over and over with admiration, and took immediate measures to 
discover the person of the author, for he already conceived a plan of obtaining 
him as a husband for his neice. Gd found him to be a student of the city 
college: and as the young gentleman proves the hero of the piece, we quote 
the portrait of him : ** his cap and clothes were simple, but he was as beautiful 
as the jasper In a crown, and brilliant as a/uby. He seemed to have been 
formed of the .dr of the mountains and rivers. His mind, like a glittering 

ornament, 

♦ Matches In China are generally brought about by the intervention of peraoni who act the part of 
go-between, which iia pnrfesskm both honourable and lucrative. 
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ornament, was worthy of his person He was twenty years of age, and but 
just out of his three years’ mourning for the death of his mother, who left him 
an orphan. 

G5 employed a female go4>etween, who waited upon S^e-yew-pae, and was 
astonished to find that he looked coldly on the proposal. He wished to see 
the lady, however, and accordingly stationed himself near G6’s gardep* 
Presently he saw Woo-yen approach, and as he concluded tids was the lady 
referred to, he was heartily glad he had seen her before he engaged himself, 
for she bore the same relation in respect to attractions to her cousin as a 
magpie to a dove.*’ Sze was apprehenuve of displeasing a man of such 
influence as Gd ; he therefore pretended he bad not seen the lady, when tlie 
go-between visited him agmn, and firmly refused, on the score of humility, to 
seek an alliance with so high a family. 

Go, when the result was communicated to him, concluded that the old 
go-between had miamanaged the affair; and he consulted a fellow student 
of Sze, who offered to conduct the negociation. 

The new negociator, liowever, met with as little success as his predecessor ; 
Sze excused himself, on account of the importance of the subject, the risk of 
liglitly undertaking such an engagement, &c, 

G6 was so exasperated at the refusal, that he flew into a rage, and actually 
wrote to the examiner at the college to dismiss poor Sze (who had attained the 
degree of bachelor) from the rank he enjoyed. Le, tiic examiner, pre- 
vailed upon the principal of the college to expostulate with Sze, and en- 
deavour to reconcile him to the match, his rejection of which had given so 
much umbrage to Gd. All, however, was to no purpose : the young bachelor 
resolutely persisted in his refusal. Whereupon Le, the examiner, notified to 
the college that Sze had proved intractable, obstifiatc, confident, vain, proud, 
and uncivil ; and be was forthwith erased from the list of candidates. Thus, 
says a Chinese poet, ** Three<*partB of obstinacy and seven of imprudence fer- 
ment together to form the character of a poet.” 

The tale now narrates the return of Pae from bis embassy, and the pro- 
motion of Yang, his enemy. Gd was also advanced to be a superintendant of 
Uternry examinations at the impesial college. When the latter related the 
B^ir of Sze-yew-pae, so far from partaking of his brother’s anger, Pae enter- 
tained a high o|uoion of the young man’s firmness. 

Whilst Sze was consoling himself iu his disgrace with drinking, and com- 
memorating the beauties of willows and flowers, he received a message from 
his uncle, an inspector-general of the province of Ho-nan, who requested him 
' to come and live with him. 

An incident on the road brought Sze->ew-pae acquainted with the magical 
powers of a certain hermit, whom he visited in order to learn his fortune. 
Upon inquiry he was told by the hermit that the temple in which he dwelt was 
built by a person named Pae, as the means of obtaining a progeny, and that 
he consequently bad a daughter, the description of whose charms and talents 
inflames our hero. He was told that Uie best mode of obtaining access to the 
lady was to address verses to her, but that her taste, as well as her father’s, 
was fasticUous- Acddent brought him in company with two young men, 
who were composing verses to jjtfhn the affections of a beauty^ whom he 
discovered to be no other than rae’s daughter, mentioned by tkie hermit. 
They told him the young lady had made a vow that she would msiry the per- 
son who could vie with her in poetry, and write a piece corresponding in 
rhyme to some stanzas of her own upon *^tbe willows of spring.” Sze 

struck 
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struck off Qt once two copies of verses in succession conformable to the con- 
ditionsj and resohed to accompany the two other* suitors to the lady’s resi- 
dence, leaving his uncle in the lurch. 

Meanwhile the two strangers began to perceive that they had plotted their 
own ruin by their communication to Sze. One of them^ Wang, determined 
therefore to counterwork him, and bribed Pac’s porter to substitute other 
verses for those he should receive from Sze and his companion Chang- 

The reader will already have surmised that the young lady is their old 
acquaintance Hwkn-yhb. Fac had in fact retired into the country owing to 
indisposition, with a nephew, of fifteen, whom he had adopted as bis son, 
though his understanding was weak. 

Pae, when he read the verses attributed to Sze-yew-pae, was disgusted; 
hut admired those which bore the signature of Chang. The young lady was 
likewise delighted with thetp ; and Psic determined to invite the author, and 
try his capacity, at which news Sze wus confounded. Chang was near dis- 
covering himself to be un ignoraiims, when, on being required to produce 
another poem on the “ willows,” he wrote out from memory the other copy 
of verses composed by Sze* This trick disarmed Pae of suspicion, and Chang 
left in high glee. He reflected, however, that he might be subjected to further 
trials, and therefore determined to detain Sze near him. 

Pae now proposed that Chang should educate his nephew, and a close inter- 
course took place between Puc and his future son-in-law. In order that he 
iniglit have a supply of verses, Chang prevailed upon Sze to write a collection, 
which he performed with ease, and accident enabled Chang to impose them 
upon Pae as his own. 

Meantime the young lady was curious to get a sight of her lover, whom her 
servant had described as exitiremely ugly ; and in her efforts to gain her object 
she mistook Sze for him, but of course thought he bad been slandered as to his 
personal qualifications. The maid went to Sze, and interrogating him, found 
that he was the (supposed) author of the unfortunate verses, which had excited 
so much ridicule. He gave her his genuine verses for her mistress’s inspection. 

When Hwun-yiih cast her eyes upon the manuscript, •she found that the 
stanzas were the same as t^ose of Chiyig; she readily penetrated the iltaucL 
and prepared to take measures accordingly. ^ 

In the meanwhile Mr. Yang, the inspector-general, travelling near, paid 
a visit to his quondam friend Pae ; and during the engagement of the family, 
a correspondence takes place between Sze and Hw&n-yub, which reveals to 
both the tricks they had been played. Fearful of the consequences of too 
early a discovery, Sze, by advice of his mistress, quits the place, with the 
intention of taking up his residence with her uncle, Gd. In his peregrination 
he met an acquaintance, named Sze-yeaou-tae, whom he made a conQdent of 
all his affairs, and who advised him to get a letter of introduction to the lady’^ 
father from her uncle at the capital, although he knew that Gd ^as still in the 
cliSiOuntry. This deception Sze-yeaou-tae employed for objects of his own, as 
him ‘ cherished hojies of Miss PttB himself. Wlien Yew-pae was gone, 
collegi®“"*’®® set off to Dr. Go’s, where he represented himself as Yew-pae’s 
the port.^^ brother, and strove to exasperate G5 (supposii^ that Hwkn-yfih had 
as the ja&^" daughter) by stating Yew-pae^s intention respecting Miss Pae. 
formed of delighted, and told Yeibn-tae (thus made the dupe of his 

^e) that his daughter was in reality the person whom Yew-pae was 
* Matches 111 ^ bethought himself that he might still convert 

go-betweciii which tO his advantage ; and professing himself actuated by a desire to 

promote 
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promote his brother’s interest, he procured i| letter of introduction to Pae 
from bis relation, promising that Yew-pae should come and strike his forehead 
at the threshold of Gd’s door. By a fortunate accident, the letter spoke only 
of ** yonng Sze,” without addition of the surname. 

He forthwith set out for Pae’s dwelling, whe^e Chang still kept his footing, 
upon the strength of the verses he had obtained from Sze-yew-pae. Pae gave 
Yeaou-tae a good reception, for the latter was a young man oS good air : in 
short, all his merit lay in the five extemah?* When Hw&n-yfih heard of the 
visit, and observed the name of ** Sze ” on the waiting card^ she concluded 
the person was Sze-yew-pae, who had been originally recommended by her 
uncle, whose letter introduced the present visitant. Chang fell at first into 
the same mistake ; and Pac was fully impressed with tlie belief that it was 
the same individual who had been Ibrinerly selected by his brother-in-lnw. 

The denouement of all these perplexities involves the discovery that Chang 
was a pretender to poetry and not the author of the successful verses, and that 
Sze-yeaou-tae was an impostor. The act of knavery was traced to the porter, 
who confessed the crime and the author of it r and Pae, through vexation at 
the injustice with which Sze-yew-pac had been treated, fell dangerously ill. 

A series of accidents befel Szc<»ycw-pae in his journey towards the capital. 
A romantic adventure brings him into an acquaintance with a blooming youtli 
named Lo-meng-lc, to whom he imparted the objedt of his journey, and the 
name of his mistress. This blooming youth was, in reality, no other than 
a female. The tenderest feelings of friendship soon grew up between 
them, and at length ho confessed that he had a twin sister, exactly like him- 
self, who had seen Sze in the garden, and ** could not prevent herself from 
thinking of the fall of the plums,” t. e. the season of marriage. Yew-tae was 
very well disposed to take op()ortunity by the forelock, and, suspending his 
journey, to conclude the business immediately.” But Lo recommended him 
to proceed to the capital. 

On his way, whilst he was recreating his imagination with the thought of 
this double marriage, he passed his uncle, by whose servant he was recognized. 
Sze visited his unde at his mansion, was gradoqgly received, and adopted as 
kis son. He forthwith made his new parent acquainted with his principal 
adventures, and it appeared that Sze’s uncle had been* the fellow-collegian 
of Pae. " 

Under the auspices of this rdation, Sze went to the capital, and obtained 
successive literary honours ; at length, at the general examination, he gained 
the very highest class, and was placed on the list of doctors. His advance- 
ment excited the envy and enmity of two disappointed cibdidates, by whose 
secret influence, Sze was nominated a judge in the province of ChYh-keang, 
to get him out of the way. Bbfore he set out for his province, Iljf. Gtt arrived 
at the capital, who, meeting with Sze-yew-pae, spoke to him of his brother, 
Sze-yeaou-tae. This led to an eciaireuiement : Sze-yew-pae found that he had 
been duped by his pretended friend, and also that Pae’s daughter was no other 
than the lady he was enamoured of; a^that he had travelled a hundred le to 
solicit what be nriused wheti ofihied'to him. In his way to the province 
of Ho-nan, his birth-place, to ofibr a propitiatory sacrifice to his ancestors, he 
called at the residenoe of his youii^ friend Lo-meng-le, but the family had left 
their mansion, and the account ^ven of this youth appeared mysterious, 
though he did not yet perceive that this person was a lovesick lady in dis- 
guise. 
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We now return to Pne and his daughter: they were risited by Mrs. Lo, 
(who proves to be Pae’s sister) and her daughter, the lady who had captivated 
Sze as master Ijo-mcng-le. Pae, who bad heard of Sze-yew-pae’s suceest*, 
wished to find him out, for the purpose of securing him for a son-in-law ; but 
not knowing where to seek higi, as “ the print of his footsteps had disappeared 
fronrthe surface of the waves,” he resolved to visit the Western Lake, in the 
province of Chth-kcang, which was generally frequented by all the poets and 
wits of the empire — the Chinese Lakists. Mrs, Lo begs he will leave his 
daughter to her care, and in return for this office, requests her brother to look 
out for a husband for Miss Lo, who not only understood embroidery, carpet- 
making, and needle-work in general, but had a taste for literature, and made 
verses. 

The two fair cousins, left to themselves, soon communicated to each other 
their respective knowledge regarding our hero Szc-yew-pne. So far from ex- 
periencing the jealousy of European damsels at discovering that he was nii 
object of their equal love, “from that moment the two cousins felt their 
mutual esteem and affection redoubled.” 

Whilst the young ladies were thus solacing ihcmselvcs, their lover was on 
his way to the house. On his arrival, finding that Pae was at the Western 
Lake, lie determined to follow him thithei\ Now it so happened that Pae, 
recollecting that his o 1 d 4 cqiudntance Vang was the governor of Chlh-keang 
province, and fearing some impediment to his journey if his name was known, 
changed it to Hoang-foo, and passed for a private person ; so that Sze’s in- 
quiries after Pac (whose person he did not know), op his arrival at the lake 
dedicated to wine and poetry, were as fruitless as those of Pae respecting Sze. 

The latter, having visited Wang, the governor, was immediately fixed upon 
by him us a husband for his daughter. Sze declined the honour on account of 
his engagement with Miss Pae ; but Wang, finding out the pseudo-poet Chang, 
who had resorted to the Western Lake, to iiiipiove his fancy, employed him to 
break off the match, Chang accordingly called upon Sze-yew-pae, and supposing 
he knew nothing of the state of Pae’s fumil), ventured to assert that Miss Pae 
was dead; and after a decent time, endeavoured to reconcile him to Yang’s 
offer. Sze, penetrated with grief, refused it : and Wang, to shew his resentmenta 
ojiprcssed Sze, in his capacity of judge, with the most difficult cases, and 
annoyed him by reversing his decrees, &c, until Sze was compelled to resign 
liis post of judge. Leaving the place, and wandering through the country, he 
accidentally met with the Hermit of GraiUude^ who, by his power of divina- 
tion, told him that he should gain a high literary rank, and marry two ladies 
related to each other; and he directed him to proceed to a place called Kan- 
ying. 

Szc, conaealing his real name under that of Lew, went to the place men- 
tioned, where he met with Pae, and in the course of conversation they mutu- 
ally made inquiries concerning each otiier. This leads to an amusing series of 
equivoques. The two become extremely intimate ; at length Pae determines 
to offbr both his daughter and neice in fnarriage to Lew ; and as the latter was 
struck with the accordance of this circumstance with the hermit’s prediction, 
and moreover considered that of his two mistresses, one was non existens and 
the other 71071 apparens (or, as he expressed it, one was a broken lute, and the 
other a lost pearl), be closed with the proposal. Pae returned home to ar- 
range the afialr, and was followed by Lew, who, in the mean time, was nomi- 
nated by the emperor to a post appertaining to the court, which he should have 

had 
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had instead of being sent to Chlh-keangy through the devices of his enemies : 
another accomplishment of the hermit’s prophecy* 

The elevation of Sze, or JLiew^ was a thunderstroke to his foes, Vang and 
Chang, who bestirred themselves to repair the effisct of their ill offices by every 
means in their power. Yang overwhelmed Sze with kindness, and Chang 
waited upon him, and confessed penitcntially the false report he had given of 
Miss Fee’s death. Sze, though oveijoyed at the news, was somewhat em- 
barrassed, owing to his new engagement* lie, however, determined to write 
to Hoang-fbo (or Pae), candidly telling him his circumstances. 

Let us now pay a visit to the young ladies : during the absence of Pae, they 
received a letter from Dd, and another from the uncle of Sze ; both recom- 
mending Sze-yew-pae as a husband to Miss Pae. In the midst of their felici- 
tations, Pae arrived and communicated the news of the new marriage project, 
which ** stupified*’ the ladies. The letters were read, and seemed to shake 
Pac’s purpose ; till Mrs. Lo declared for Lew, and all the entreaties of Dr. 
Gd, who came in the nick of time, were unable to move Pae*^B inflexibility. 
At length the repentant Chang arrived with news of Sze’s advancement, and 
a letter addressed by him (as Chang supposed) to Hoang-foo. Pae took the 
letter, under pretence that Hoang-foo was his relative, and therein read the 
obstacles to the union he was so intent upon. 

We are now informed that Lo-meng-le had formdiily despatched a note to 
Sze-yew-pae desiring him to inquire at Pae’s bouse for news of his young friend 
and mistress. This note fell into the hand ofSze-yeaou-tae, who, provoked at 
another marriage being ofiered to Sze-yew-pae, at first thought of again trying 
to supplant him. At length he decided upon serving him, and ODdeavouring 
thereby to obliterate the memory of bis former conduct. Hereby Sze-yew-pae 
recovered a clue to his other mistress. He now set off to Pac’s village, but 
was perplexed how to act : he wished to call upon Hoang-foo, in the character 
of Lew, and upon Pae as Sze ; and he learned that Hoang-foo and Pae were 
relatives, and lived near each other, which might lead to a discovery of his de- 
ception. 

He first paid his visit to Pae as Hoang-foo ; for by the precautions of the 
latter, he was conducted to his house. Here, Szc (or Lew) explained that the 
lady rediviva, whom he now proposed lo marry, was Pae’s daughter, and that 
his own name was Sze. Pae, overjoyed, suspended his own discovery, to give 
further scope to the young doctor’s embarrassment, and declared his readiness 
to give way to Pae. All was at length disclosed, amidst the laughter of both 
parties ; and Sze-yew-pae found his other mistress and his friend in the per- 
son of Miss Lo# The nuptials took place soon after, and the two young ladies, 
(for Sze married them both) clothed in golden stuffs and ornamented with pre- 
cious stones, appeared like ** daughters of the king of the immortals.” Chang 
and Tze-yew-tae were included in the number of persons invited to the ban- 
quet, and all matters were adjusted to general satisfaction. 

Such Is the tale of YQh-keaou-le : it is more abundant in incident and inte- * 
rest than Chinese novels in general. Its ptand defect is a total want of discri- 
mination in the characters. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE MISMEES. 

Thl following particulars of the tribes settled about the sources of the 
Brahmaputra, and in the Bor Kamti country, to the eastward of Asain, is 
from the Calcutta Government Gazette^ 

The Mismees, who inhabit the country upon the banks of the Brahmaputra, 
towards the conunencenient of its course, are collected in small but frequent 
villages, the houses of which are built along the steep faces of the mountains, 
in such a manner, that the rock forms a side of the mansion, and supports one 
end of the rafters of the floor, the other and outer extremity resting upon 
wooden posts : the space beneath the floor is occupied by their fowls and 
cattle. Besides hogs and their own hill cattle, individuals of wealth have in 
store for eating, the small cattle of Asam, and the chowri-tailed ox of Tibet 
(bos grunmens) ; young dogs are also held in estimation. Each chief kills an 
animal in succession, and invites his neighbours, so that a continual round of 
feasting is kept up amongst them, and a record of these entertainments is 
preserved in the skulls of the cattle, which arc blackened and hung in rows 
round the interior of their houses until the death of the head of a family, 
when these memorials of his wealth and liberality arc heaped upon his grave, 
and surrounded with a palisade. The vegetable diet of the Mismees consists 
chiefly of Indian corn and a small grain called bubissia ; they also cultivate small 
quantities of a fine white rice. Their dress consists of a piece of a thick coarse 
cotton cloth, which they have no notion of shaping into a garment, and all their 
better clothing comes from Asam and Tibet. They are exceedingly uncleanly, 
and rarely, if ever, have recourse to water for the purposes of ablution. The 
Mismees work rudely in iron and brass ; but their utensils arc mostly of 
copper, and are obtained from the Lama’s country, with which they keep up 
an active trade. They bring from thence smoking pipes, straight swords, dyed 
woollens, beads, rock salt, and chowri-tailed cows, in exchange for which 
articles they export musk, various skins, a bitter medicinal root, some ivory, 
and other articles. They formerly added to the list slaves captured in Asam. 
The pi|>c8 are commonly inscribed with Cliinese characters, and they, as well 
as the swords and beads, are probably the manufacture of China, The Mis- 
moes on the heads of the Dihong, as well as those along the Brahmaputra, 
and the Abors at the sources of the Dibong, all trade with Lama Des, or the 
country of the Lama of Lassa. 

Bor Kamti is a country situated beyond the Langtan mountains, which give 
rise to the Bor Dching, or southern arm of the Brahmaputra. ,The south-east 
portion of the Langtan mountains, covered with snow, is visible from Sadiya, 
After taking a south-easterly bend, in which the range nearly reaches the 
Irawadi, it runs southwards, parallel with that river, nearly to Bhonmoh. 
Bor Kamti therefore lies along the upper part of the course of the Irawadi, 
"being a province of Moonkong, or Mogoun, and tributary to the Burnian 
Pholuin of the latter. It is separated on the east from China, and on the 
north from Tibet, by lofty mountains covered with snow ; althou^i accessible 
from the south by the course of the Irawadi, the river here is not navigable. 
The mountains are inhabited by the Khunoong Mismees, who trade with both 
China and Tibet. They find silver in large quantities in the north-east, and 
iron in great abundance in the south-east parts of their mountains : of the 
iron they fabricate the Kamti dhaos, which are held in high estimation. Tlie 
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Kamtis are said to have come from that part of Sham which is situated £. or 
S. £. of Moon-kong, or Mogoun. 

Considerable light has also been thrown of late upon the sources of the Ira- 
wadi, which is the more important at present, as now that the Sanpo cannot be 
considered as the same with the Brahmaputra, the Savans of the continent 
revert to D’Anville’s supposition, and identify it with the river of Ava. The 
Irawadi, however, takes its rise apparently much to the south and west of 
where the Sanpo is lost in the Jesuits* maps, and its most northern branch, 
the Toonong, rises nearly in the same parallel with the heads of the Dehing, 
and at no great distance from them. 

The following particulars respecting the same subject appear in a subsequent 
number of the Gazette : 

We learn that an attempt has lately been made to prosecute the inquiry 
along the Brahmaputra, towards its source, which succeeded in penetrating 
amongst the mountains, for five or six days’ march, beyond the Brahma 
Koond, into the country of the Mcezhoo Mecsmcc tribe, and within four 
days* journey of the first Lama vilhtge. At the' point at which the party 
arrived, strong grounds of suspicion arose, with regard to the intentions of 
one of the mountain chiefs, and their strength being judged insufficient for 
their security, it was thought advisable to fall back into the district of the 
Taecn Meesmccs, whose conduct entitled them to implicit confidence. We 
trust that this check will not be siifiered to suspend the progress of discovery 
in so highly interesting a career. We hope to be able to give some particulars 
hcreafler of the route pursued on this occasion. 


NAVIGATION BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND ASIA, 

Including the East^Jndics^ Chinay the Mauritius^ Timor, New Holland, and 
the Soutk-Sea hlands,*' 
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1787 ... 

27,741 

24,5.37 

400 

.380 

28,141 

24,917 

1790 ... 

27,122 

26,408 

— 

— 

27,122 

26,408 

1802 ... 

65,718 

61,500 

835 

— 

66,553 

61, .500 

1817 ... 

80,686 

109,404 

— 

2,938 

80,686 
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1822 ... 

68,169 

86,912 

— 

1,348 

68,169 

88,260 

1625 ... 

77,311 

101,198 

— 

2,171 

77,311 

103,369 


« From Mr. Moreau's " Past and Present Sute of the Navigation of Great Britain.” 
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DR. FREYTAO’S EDITION OF THE HAMASA. 

Thk Harndta, of which the first part, with an excellent commentary by 
Tabriz!, is now published,* is a justly celebrated collection of ancient Arabic 
poems, many of them being attributed to authors who existed before the time 
of Muhammad, This collection, which comprises more than 800 poems of 
various lengths, is divided into ten books ; the first book only being properly 
called Hamdua, which word the commentator Almarzuki, as well as the 
author of the Kdmus, explains by another word meaning valour, and Tabrl:ii 
by one denoting fortitude : the second book is that of elogies ; the third, of 
ethics ; the fourth, of the beauties of women and the love of them ; the fifth, 
of satire; the sixth, of guests; the seventh, of descriptions or attributes ; the 
eighth, of travelling and drowsiness; the ninth, of narrations; and the tenth, 
of the censure of women. 

Antecedent to this publication, Alb. Schultens had printed some poems of 
the Hamdsa; but the whole is too choice a collection not to be desired through- 
out by Europeans of the present age : and the accomplishment of this task, 
which Dr. Frey tag has undertaken, arduous as it is, not only to print cor- 
rectly the original text with TabrlzVg commentary and historical illustrations, 
but also to give a Latin translation, will serve greatly to extend our acquaint- 
ance with Arabic poetry, as well as with the customs and character of the 
Arabs. The verses selected in the compilation of this work, arc not so much 
the production of the professed poet, as the cfflisions of various persons of 
various ages, whom circumstances could excite to use the true language of 
poetry : and the poems seem to have been generally the immediate consequences 
of striking events. They arc, too, the productions of original poets in a 
most copious and energetic language, where the radical meanings of the words 
used, as well as the peculiar application of them, would engage the attention 
of the Arabians : an advantage which can be but partially enjoyed in mixed 
dialects, where the imports of words are usually limited to their common 
acceptations. In Arabic poetry, a verse may often have various, yet even 
appropriate significations, according as the general sense of some W'ord, regard 
being had to the root, is intended, or a peculiar acceptation of it. This greatly 
facilitates allusion, and opens a w'ide field to the play of the imagination in 
those who comprehend well the language ; but it renders truly difficult the 
transmission of the Arabian poets’ conceptions into other tongues. With the 
customs, too, and many other things alluded to in these poeips, Europeans 
are often not acquainted. These are hinderances of no little magnitude to the 
right understanding, by Europeans, of Arabic poetry ; and without a commen- 
tary they cannot, in most cases, accomplish a faithful translation of it : as far 
as regards the Hamdsa, however, every explanation which can be desired by 
the European scholar, is now likely to become easy of access by this publica- 
tion of the text itself along with the scholiast of Tabriz! ; and those who read 
not the original, may gain an acquaintance with its import by means of the 
I^atin translation intended subsequently to be given. 

The collecting of the poems is attributed to one who was himself a cele- 
brated poet. The Arabian biographer, Ibn KhalUkdn, speaking of Abu Tam~ 
mam Habib, son of Aus, says that he was a famous poet, the unequalled of his 

age 
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age in the splendour of his diction, the richness of his verse, and the beauty 
of his method. To him also belongs the book of the Hamasa, which, by the 
goodness of his choice, evinces the copiousness of his learning and the solidity 
of his judgment. He was, moreover, the author of another collection, called 
by him Fttkul-uih^ehu^ara (princes of poets), in which he assembled a great 
number of poets who had existed in the time of ignorance (that is, before 
Muhammad)^ in HadJiramut^ and after the mission of Muhammad: as well as 
of a book of selections from poets. In recollection he was unrivalled ; so that 
he is said to have kept in memory 14,000 Arabic poems of the sort of verse 
called rajaZf besides odes and short pieces. He wrote verses in praise of the 
Khalifs, and obtained rewards from them. When he recited to Ahu Dulaf 
Alijtiy a celebrated commander under Almumun and Almu*tasam, some poem of 
his, Abu Dulaf was so delighted that he gave the poet 50,000 dirhems, saying 
at the same time, by God, it is beneath thy verse then he said, ** by God, 
there is notiiing so beautiful as this except thy elegy on Muhammad^ son of 
Hanild Attusl,'* which he described, and said, I wish to God thou hadst com- 
posed it on me.” The poet replied, “ be myself and family devoted for the 
Amir/ certainly I shall be his forerunner (to death):” the other answered, 
“ but he never dies who is commemorated in this poem.” The birth • of Abu 
Tavtmam is variously recorded to have happened in the year of the hijra 1 90, 
or 188, or 17^) and his death in 231 or 228. 

The same biographer supplies us, likewise, with some account of Ahu Zaka^ 
rla Yahyd Al-tabrizl^ whose commentary on the Hamasa Dr. Frey tag is editing. 
8|)caking of him, the biographer says, that he studied under Ahu-l^Ald Alma*^ 
arri and other renowned masters; that he had a perfect knowledge of grammar, 
the meanings of words, &c,; that he wrote commentaries on many works, and, 
among others, three on the Hamdsa^ namely, a greater, a middle one, and a 
less. This author w'as born in 421 of the /ityro, and died in 502. 

The writer of these remarks possesses an ancient copy of the Hamusa^ with 
the notes of Abu All Ahmad Almarzukl, which are less copious than those of 
Tabriz!, and antecedent, as is shewn by the reference of the latter to them : but 
many other learned men have thought the Hamasa so deserving of their atten- 
tion, as to write commentaries on it. Tabriz!, in his preface, as given by Dr. 
Frcytag, says, the poems of them (the Arabs) are miiltitiulinous, and the chiefs 
of language as well as the sages of verse have selected the choicest of them ; 
but of all they have thus chosen, the selection of the Hamasa is among the 
most excellent. The Arabs also said, that Abu Tammdm, in his selection of 
the Hamasa, eahibited more of the poet than in his own compositions. The 
history of his forming the selection, as well as of TabtliYs commentaries, is 
thus related : — 

Ahu Tammam made a journey to AbduUSk ibn Tahir, who was then in Khuh 
rasftn, and wrote verses in his praise ; but it was the practice of AbduUdh to 
reward no poet unless Ahu-UAmaxthal and Ahu Sa*!d Addhafir approved of him : 
^45?/ Tammam, therefore, addressed himself to these two, and began to recite 
to them a certain poem, on hearing the be^nning of which they censured it ; 
having, however, prevailed on them to examine the poem throughout, they 
were so well satisfied with other parts of it, as to present it to AbduMh ; and 
they received from him for the poet a thousand dinars. From KkuraiSn the 
poet returned towards Ir^ ; 4ind on his arrival at Hamadan, Abu4»Wafd ibn 
Salama, thinking it a blessing to receive him, prevailed on him to be his guest, 
and shewed him great respect. Whilst he was there, a great snow fell, which 
blocked ii[> the ways, and arrested all passengers. Though this hinderance 
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grieved Abu TammSm, yet it rejoiced his friend ; who sudto him, iamiliarize 
thyself to the place; this snow will not be removed for sometime.’* A6u4^ 
Wa/a then brought the poet to his library, which the latter began to inspect, 
occupied himself in it, and compiled five books on poetry ; of which were the 
Hamata and 'Wahthiyat^ these (the latter) being tong poems. 

As to the book of the Hamaga^ it was preserved with such care in the trea^ 
suries of the family of Sahma as to be brought forth to no one, till reverses 
befel them, ^ when a certain man of Dinur, named Abud^AwSdAU^ got posses- 
sion of it and conveyed it to Isfahan; where the learned turned their attention 
to it so much as to neglect all other*works of the like kind. The fame of it 
spread not only among the learned of that place, but also among their friends^ 
and many wrote explanations of it: some, indeed, proceeded but little in the 
matter : some attended only to the pointing (or correct reading) of certain 
places, without adducing the meanings : some cited the histories that related 
to the work, but avoided all mention of the meaning (of the work itself) : and 
others attended to the meanings without the reading and the histories. Tabfia^t 
too, first wrote on it) as he informs us, a full commentary, without quoting the 
whole of all the pieces of poetry ; then he explained it summarily without sepa- 
rating the verses in his comments ; but perceiving that most people who read 
the book after him were anxious for an explanation of each verse after it, and 
were inclined to this (method), that the knowledge of what was difficult in each 
verse might be rendered easy to them, and the meaning of the poet unfolded, 
he set about commenting on the work soundly from beginning to end, verse by 
verse in succession, as well as explaining the derivatiems of the names of the 
poets and others mentioned in the HanUlsa, with whatever is extraordinary in 
each verse, the right reading and the sense ; mentioning too, the differences of 
learned men on the passages where differences occurred ; and introducing the 
histories (on which the poems are said to be founded) in their (proper) places. 
As the commentary edited by Dr. Freytagis conformable exactly to the process 
last described, it is doubtless the third, or that which crowned the endeavours 
of TabrVa to elucidate the poems of the Ilamosa, 

Truly conscious though the writer of these remarks is, that he cannot do 
justice to the poems of the HamSsa in any attempt to translate them ; yet he 
is himself so sensible of the many and rare beauties they possess, that he ven- 
tures to give a version, even as nearly verbal as possible, of a few odes taken 
from the first and second books. 

Ta'abbata Sharran said : 

1st Verse. Truly by the praises 1 sang, 1 was guide to the son of the uncle of 
Assidkg ^ams son of MTdik;* then I directed my steps with them to him. 

Sd. In the assembly of the trilie, I agitated with them his side^ as he agitated mine 
by tlie (gift of the) white high-bred camel fed on arak. 

3d. Sparing (is he) of complaint for any calamity that may befall him, abundant in 
attention (to weighty matters), various in methods and ways : 

4th. He passes a desert by day, and continues bis course through another at night, 
alone^ riding unsaddled the backs of dangers : 

5th. And wherever he tends, he outstrips the foremost of the wind, in (its) blast 
with violence striving to overtake. 

6th. Wlicn drowsiness sews together his eyelids, he fails not of a guardian in a heart, 
cautious, intrepid: 

7th. And (when awake) he constitutes his eyes the watch of his heart, till the draw- 
ingTorth of Uio smooth, cutting blade : 

Rth. 


* Suvere^B of Bofra and Kufa, 
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8th. Wlien he moves that in the bone of bis adversary, the grinders of the moutlis 
of the smiling fates glitter. 

Dili. Solitude be regards as an intimate acquaintance ; and be proceeds unerringly 
(in his course) wherever is directed the mother of the clustered stars.* 

Jbdu-l^Malik, son of Jbdu-r.Itahlm Jlhariihly said : (and theodeis attributed also to 
Samau*<dy son of Miyd Alyahudt ) * 

1st. When tbe,character of a man is not stained with dishonour, whatever garmmit 
he uears is becoming : 

2d. And, if he imposes ndt violence on Be]f,f there is no way for him to the gloiy of 
renown. 

3d. If (self) reproaches us (saying) that small is our number : I reply, can the gene- 
rous be (accounted) small ? 

4th. And, small ere not they whose residue, like us, strivelo outstrip to glory. 

5th. 'What injury, too, does it occasion us that we are few, when our ally is power- 
ful, and the ally of tlie more numerous despised ? 

(>th. To us belongs the mountain,^ on which those we protect fia tlieir abode, (so) 
high (that) it repels the eye, vdiich is dazzled (in gazing at it). 

7th. Its foundation is established^beneath tlic earth, and its summit, too lofly to be 
attained, mounts to the stars. 

8th. And we are a people that regard not death a dishonour, when Amir and Sfdut^ 
view it (as such). 

Dth. The love of death draws near to us our terms of life ; but, their fates abhor it, 
and arc long. 

10th. Never docs a prince of us die a natural death ; nor does (one) of us fall un- 
revenged, wherever he is slain. 

1 ith. Our lives flow away on the edge of the tword, and on swords only do they 
flow. 

12th. We are pure, we are not muddy (io blood) ; the females that bore us legiti- 
mately and the males of genuine descent have kept pure the glory of our race. 

13tli. We ascended to the best of loins, and ut (the same) time to the best of wombs 
(our) descent brought us down. 

1 4tb. Like the water of the clouds, therefore, are we : in our pedigree not one weak 
exists, nor among us is a miser numbered. 

15tl). Wc deny, if we will, to (other) men their assertion ; but they deny not the' 
assertion when we speak. 

IGth. When a prince passes away from us, (another) prince arises, eloquent, acting 
according to that which the generous utter. * 

17th. Nor is our fire extinguished against the nigbriy traveller, nor does a guest cen- 
sure us among tliose who alight (for hospitality). 

18th. And famous ore our days among our foes: tliey have the wcU-known stars in 
their forehead and the white feet. || 

19tb. And our swords in every west and cast, notched from the battering of the 
mail-clad (warriours), 

20tb. (Are) exercised : never may their blades be drawn and sheathed till the miiltu 
tude of various races (opposed to us) be extirpated ! 

Slst Ask, if thou art ignorant^ people respecting us and them ; and the knowing 
and the ignorant are not equal : 

22d. 

• By the mother of the clnsteredatan b meant the minor the milky way. He ta so much eccuatomed 
to the solitude of deseite, that he hae no dread of them ; and he b m little likely to err in Joutnaylag 
through deeerts, as the sun or the milky way in the skies: or, he proceeds unerringly wherenw the Mm 
or the milky way appean, that b, in oU places, 

f If he forces not himself, contrary to the iacllaation of hb nature, to endure labour, hunger, and 
thint in the execution of herolck atchlevcments. ^ f 

% The glory and eminence of hb tribe. 

H Names of two tribes. 

I Famous are our deeds among our enemies; they on well known or notabla, as hones, that havestan 
in their foreheads or their feet white, are dbtingubhtd ainong other hones. 
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22d. For the sons of DaiySn are the axis* of their tribe, on which their millstone 
turns round tliem and revolves. 

Ala$htar-un-Nakha'l said . 

Ist. May 1 hoard up wealth, and may I turn aside from (the path of) glory, and 
may I receive my guests with a gloomy countenance, 

2d. If I pour not out on Ibn Uarb\ an inva&ion, which shall never cease from tlie 
plunder of lives — 

3d. Horses like dragons, slim and fleet, with men whose characters admit no stain, 
who frown (at every danger) in battle, 

4th. The iron armour upon whom burns, so that it is as it were the flasli of the 
lightning or the beams of the sun. 

The three odes above translated are from the first book, peculiarly called 
that of Hamata; and the following are from the second book, or that of 
elogies. 

AbdOf son of Attabib, said : 

1st. On thee, ITain, son of Asinif be the blessing and mercy of God as long as it 
pleases God to display mercy ’ ^ 

2d. (Ts) Che benediction of him whom thou host left the butt of perdition. When 
from afur he visits thy land, he thus blesses thee. 

.3d. For the fail of Ktns wa^t not the fall of an individual ; but in him the structure 
of the whole people fell. ^ 

Abu Ala Assindl said : 

Ist. Ha’ surely the eye that poured not out over thee, on the day of Wdsiti the 
flowing tear, was incapable of weeping : 

2d. On the evening that the female mourners arose, and the vests and cheeks were 
torn by the hands of the wailing throng. 

3d. If thou art now banished the court (of thy mansion), yet oft have companies 
after companies resided in it . 

4th. And, though thou never absented'st thyself from thy guest, yet all who arc 
(sunk) beneath the earth are (for ever) absent. 

Diiraul, son of AMunnia, said . 

1st. 1 admonished the commander, and the associates of the commander, as well as 
the band of the sons of Axsaudd, when the people were present before me ; 

2d. And I said to them, “ be assured that the enemy arc coming upon you with two 
thousand in^n in armour, tlie best part of them in firm coats of mail 
3d. Yet, though they opposed me (in counsel), and I saw their errour, and was aware 
of not being guided aright, I still continued (one) of them. 

4th. I committed to them my guidance in the bend, where the sand-drifts close, and 
tiiey would not admit good counsel ; but the sunshine of tlie morrow (exposed their 
error) : 

5th. (For) of what tribe am Ibut of Gbtvaat If it errs, 1 err ; and if GhasXa goes 
right, 1 go right (too). 

fith. They cried out to one another ; tlien they said, the horsemen have overthrown 
a warriour '** 1 exclaimed, is that Abdullah (who is) perisliing ?*' 

7th. 1 hastened to him whilst the spears were piercing him, like the penetration of 
the weaver's pins} in the outstretched web ; 

8th. 

• The chiefs, or those to whom others have recourse for protection : or those by whom the affhlrs of 
the tribe are conducted. 

On the nunghi of an oM copy of the HamJtaue inserted two verses; but whether intended as a part 
of the text or not Is doubtful : their import Is, 

When our swords fhU short of the enemy, we make our steps the Joining with them, and they are 
long; 

Waglve, tnit ate not given tot sad we confer benefits, but have not benefits conftired on us : and, 
what are men but the beggar and the begged t 
t By ibn Harb u meant son of Abu SnfffOn^ 

i The pins or pegs that separate the threads when extended on the loom. 
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8Ch. And 1 becamei like tlie female camel, allured by the stufTed young one'i ikin, 
that hastily comes and goes to the lacerated hide of its colt.* 

9th. Hicn I strove to repel from him the horsemen, till they were dispersed, and lilt 
the dark-coloured gore had covered me : 

loth. With the exertion in battle of one who devoted himself for his brother, and 
who knows that man is not eternal. 

11th. Though AhduUah has (now) vacated his station, yet he was not dilatory (in his 
affairs) or deviating from the mark in (what) his hand (was directed to) ; 

12th. Expeditious in his dress, (in height such that) half his leg was out (of his 
attire), remote from (all) diseases, meditating great affairs, 

IStb. Hare in complaint for misfortunes, to-day guarding against the consequences 
of events to-morrow. 

14th. Thou wouldst see him slender in the waist, though provisions were at hand ; 
ready for enterprise, though in a torn vest.f 

15th. If \> ant and hardship touched him, (tliat only) increased his readiness to give 
and dissipate whatever was in his grasp. 

1 6th. Whilst youth lasted, tiU grayncss invaded his head, he acted like a youtli ; but 
when that came upon him, he said to vanity, ** be no more." 

17lh. It delights my soul that 1 never said to him, **tbou hast spoken falsely," and 
that towards him I never was a miser in what my hands possessed. 

Taabbaia Sharrati said ; and the poem is otherwise attributed to Shaifara, the son of 
Tmbbdta Sharran^s sister. 

1st. In the valley between tlie tvio mountains, under the clcflt of the rock, lies the 
slain, whose blood shall not pass uiircvcngcd. 

2d. He has left, he has bequeathed, the charge to me . I have taken his charge on 
myself. 

3d. (Tic said) but in pursuit of revenge for me is the son of my sister, mighty in 
battle, whose knot (of determination) will not be loosened* 

4th. Silent he sweats death, as the basilisk in silence vomits forth poison, against 
which there is no charm. 

5th. The intelligence of what had happened to us was direful ; it was so important 
Uiat (other) the most important affairs were trifling through it. 

6tli. Fortune prevailed over me and plundercil me, was unjust towards one who dis- 
dains to yield, whose comrade shall not be vilified. 

7th. (Grateful was be as) the sun in winter; but when Sirius biased, coolness and 
shade * 

8tl). Dry on the sides, though remote from want;) moist in the hands ;§ quick of 
apprehension ; trusting to self : 

9th. Journeying with prudence, till when be alighted, prudence alighted where he 
took up his abode. 

10th. An extended rain that covers tlie surface of the earth when be gave ; a lion that 
dreads not opposition when he rushed to the attack . 

1 1th. Loose in attire among his tribe ; dark-lipped ; negligent of dress ;|| but, when 
he went forth to war, a lean-haunched A’ma.f 

12th. 


• The shin of s dead young camel is stuflTed and preserved, that being shewn to the mother, it may 
Induce her to give her milk more freely. The poet likens himself, In defending his slain brother, to the 
camel that shews the same attention to the skin of its deceased oAprlng es If It was alive. 

i Studious to gam the alliections of others by entertaining them with what he had, rather then to 
apply it to the feeding or adorning of his own body. 

i Ratherglving what he had to others than expending it on himself. The Ambs, too, glory In to- 
ingleao. 

4 Liberal, es if the hands dnpped with gifts. 

I Too conscious of his dignity among his tribe to study nicety in dm. 

K Anaaimal said to be generated of the wolf and bynia, leu In Rs haunches, ndecoountedby the 
Ai^ to be the roost ferocious ud destructive of beasts. 

jdiiatie Jotim, Vol. XXIll. No. Ifiri. 5 M v 
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l^lh. Two flavours had he, honey and colocynth;* and both (his friend and his lOe) 
touted (respectively) the two flavours. 

Iflth. Terrour he would mount alone ; no one accompanying him save the knotebed 
yemanian (sword).f 

14t]]. Oft the generous youths travelled in the mid-day sun, continuing their journey 
tlirough the night, till, when (the darkness) was dissipated, they alighted: 

l^th. Each one persevering in enterprise, arrayed with a penetrating sword, like the 
flash of the lightning when drawn forth : 

ICth. Then they would bip up the draughts of sleep, and when they became drunken 
(with it) thou wouidbt rouse them ; and they w'ould hasten forward impetuously (to in- 
vade the enemy) ^ 

17th. If, indeed, llie tribe Hudlinil has broken his edge, it is in return for the im- 
presbion he had (before) made on JIudhatly 

18th. And by way of retaliation for his having obliged them to take up their abode 
in a rugged station, where the soles of their camels were broken. 

1 9th. Hirough me is lludhnil scorched (in the lire of war) by one famed for liberality, 
who will not feel disgust for bloodshed till they nauseate it. 

20th. lie will give his spear to drink, its full; yet, when it has done sconce, its 
draught shall he I'epcated. 

21st. The liyucua laughs at the slain of HufUiml^ and tliou secst tlic wolf exulting on 
account of them ^ 

22d. And the birds of |)ie> flutter with the distention of their mawrs, treading on the 
slain, and unable to rise aloft in tlic air. 

2nd. (Now) the wine, tliough before prohibited (by my vow) is allowable : what was 
once interdicted, is through jiatieiiee become lawful .§ 

24th. Hand it me, therefore, Sawdd, son of Amnt, for my body is become ema- 
ciated, since (the fall of) iny uncle. 

J. s. 

a He was kirul as honey issweetfto his friends, but bitter as coloquintida In enmity to his foes. 

t He would alone undertake that which Is terrible, and subject it to himself, as the horse or camel it 
mounted anil swnyi'd by (he rider; at ieost, he would take no comrade or assistant but hit sword of 
\ eninn, not died by frequent use. 

$ Intimating that he was the lc.*ider of the band of generous youtlis. 

i It was customaiy with the Aralis, when some one of their family was slain, to Interdict themselves 
the use of wmo, ns well os tlie purification of the body, and the cutting of the hair, till revenge was 
taken : by calling for wine, therefore, the imct intimato that he liad fully avenged the blood of his rela- 
tive, and absolv^ himself from the obligation of hib v ow. 


DISTICH FROM THE ANVVARI SOHAILI. 

W isE men esteem a prophet and a king. 

But as two seals set in the self-same ring. 

EPIGRAM. 

Jh'rom the 1/aft in. 

Mseviiis tries poctr/by simple rules ; 

He lauds dead bards, and calls the living, fools. 

To be abused by Mmvitis, and to live, — 

Gods ! for such boons what can a poet give ! R. 
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JUDICIAL IMPROVEMENTS IN CEYLON. 


As oiir Indian administration, especially the judicial branch of it, is becom- 
ing, from peculiar circumstances, a subject of increasing interest, a statement, 
from authentic sources, of the important experiments which liave been suc- 
cessfully made at Ceylon, accompanied by an exposition of the principles upon 
which they were adopted, and the advantages which they have already been 
attended with, cannot but be gratifying. 

Sir Alexander Johnston, the then chief justice and first member of his 
Majest>*s Council in Ceylon, after a very long residence on that island, a very 
attentive cxnininution of all the different religious and moral codes of the 
various descriptions of people who inhabit Asia, a constant intercourse for 
many years, as well literary as official, with natives of all the different castes 
and religious jiersuasions which prevail in India, and a most careful considera- 
tion of every thing which related to the subject, recorded it as his official 
opinion, in 1808, that the most certain and the most safe method of improving 
the British government in India, of raising the intellectual and moral character 
of the natives, of giving them a real interest in the British Government, and 
of insuring the continuance of their attachment to the British empire, was to 
render the system of administering justice amongst them ically independent, 
efficient, and popular; and that the wisest method of gradually attaining these 
objects, was by granting to the natives of the country themselves, inuler the 
superintendence of European judges, a direct and a considerable share in the 
administration of that system. * 

As a very general opinion prevailed, both in India and in England, that the 
natives of India, from their division into castes, from their want of intellect, 
from their want of education, and from their want of veracity and integrity, were 
incapable of exercising any political or any judicial authority, cither with 
credit to themselves or with advantage to their countrymen, it was for many 
reasons deemed prudent by Sir Alexander Johnston, that the experiment of 
allowing natives of India to exercise the same rights and privileges in the 
adininistr.ition of justice in India, as are exercised by Englishmen in Great 
Britain, should be first tried on the island of Ceylon. , 

The intellectual and moral character of the inhabitants of Asia is formed, 
in a great degree, if not altogether, by the different systems of religion, and 
the different codes of morals which prevail amongst them, and winch may be 
ranked (viewing them not according to the purity and truth of their doctrines, 
but according to the number of persons who are subject to tbc'ir influence,) in 
the follow'ing order:— 

First, The Hindoo religion and code. 

Second, The Buddhist religion and code. 

Third, The Mahoniedan religion and code. And 
Fourth, The Christian religion and its ilystem of morals. 

Considering them, therefore, with a view to the peculiarities of their intel- 
lectual and moral character, the inhabitants of Asia may be divided into the 
four following great divisions, each division practically exhibiting, in the 
character and conduct of the different classes of people who belong to it, the 
intellectual and moral effect of thcii respective religious and moral codes: 

First, Those who profess the pure Hindoo religion, or some of its modi- 
fications. 

Second, Those who profess the Buddhist religion, or some of its modi^ 
fientions. 

5 M J Thiid, 
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Thirds Those who profess the Mahomedaii religion, or some of its modifi- 
cations. And 

Fourth, Those who profess the Christian religion, wheth^ according to the 
doctrines of the reformed or of the Catholic Church. 

The population of Ceylon consists of a considerable number of inhabitants 
of each of the four following descriptions of people, viz, 1st, of about half a 
million who derive their descent from the inhabitants of the opposite peninsula 
of India, who profess the same modification of the Hindoo religion, who speak 
the same language, have the same customs and laws, and the same division 
of castes, as those inhabitants ; 2dly, of about half a million other inhabi- 
tants who claim their descent front the people of Ava and Siam, w'ho have 
the same religious and moral code, and who profess the same modification and 
the same customs of the Biiddho religion as the inhabitants of those two 
countries ; 3dly, between 50,000 and 60,000 Mahomedan inhabitants, who are 
partly of Arab and partly of Mogtd descent, who have the same customs and 
laws, and who profess the same modifications of tlic Mahomedan religion, as 
prevail amongst the different classes of Mahornedans who inhabit the peninsula 
of India; and, 4thly, of a very considerable number of what in the rest of 
India are called hal^castes, descended partly from Portuguese, partly from 
Dutch, and partly from English Europeans, some of them professing the 
Catholic, some the reformed religion, and all of them resembling in character 
and disposition the half-castes in the rest of India. As it was therefore obvious 
that the population of Ceylon was composed of a great number of each of the 
four great divisions of people of which the population of the rest of India 
was composed, Sir Alexander Johnston conceived that, should the experiment 
of extending the rights and privileges of Englishmen, in as far as they relate 
to the administration of justice, to all the different descriptions of half-castes 
and other natives on the island of Ceylon, be attended with success, it might 
therefore be acted upon with great moral and political advantage in legislating 
for the different descriptions of half-castes and other natives on the continent 
of India. 

From the year 1802, the date of the first royal charter of justice, to the 
year 181 1, justice had been administered in the courts on that island according 
to what is called, in Holland, the Dutch-Roman law, both in civil and in 
criminal cases, without a jury of any description whatever, by two European 
judges, who were judges both of law and fact, as well in civil as in criminal 
cases. In 1809, it was determined by his Majesty’s ministers, on the sugges- 
tion of Sir Alexander Johnston, that the two European judges of the Su- 
preme Court on Ceylon should for the future, in criminal cases, be judges 
only of law, and that juries, composed of the natives of the island themselves, 
should be judges of the fact, in all cases in which native prisoners were 
concerned; and, in November 1811, anew charter of justice under the great 
seal of England was published on Ceylon, by which amongst other things it 
was in substance enacted, that every native of the island who was tried for 
a criminal offbnee before the Supreme Court should be tried by a jury of his 
own countrymen, and that the right of sitting upon juries in all such cases 
should be extended, subject ta certain qualifications, to every half-caste, and 
to every other nauve of the island, whatever his caste or religious persuasion. 

This experiment of extending the rights and privileges of Englishmen 
having, after sixteen years’ experience, been found to be productive of the 
greatest security to Government and of the greatest benefit to the people of 
the country, it has become a sulgect of serious consideration both in India 

and 
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and in England, whether the same rights and the same privileges, as since the 
year 1811 have been exercised with the most beneficial effects by the natives 
of the island of Ceylon, may not also be exercised with the same good efihet 
by all the natives'of the East-India Company’s dominions in India ; and Sir 
Alexander Johnston, at the request of the President of the Board of Control, 
wrote to him, in the year 1835, the letter, of which the following is a copy, 
explaining to him the reasons which originally induced Sir Alexander to 
propose the introduction of trial by jury amongst the natives of Ceylon, the 
mode in which his plan was carried into effect, and the consequences with 
which its adoption has been attended. 

“ 26th May 1825. 

Dear Sir : I have the pleasure, at your request, to give you an account of 
the plan I adopted while chief justice and first member of his Majesty’s Coun- 
cil on Ceylon, for introducing trial by jury into that island, and for extending 
the right of sitting upon juries to every half-caste native, as well as to every other 
native of the country, to whatever caste or religious persuasion he might belong. 
I shall explain to you the reasons which induced nfe to propose this plan, the 
mode in which it was carried into effect, and the consequences with which its 
adoption has been attended. The complaints against the former system for 
administering justice on Ceylon were, that it was dilatory, expensive, and 
unpopular. The defects of that system arose from the little value which the 
natives of the country attached to a character for veracity, from the total 
want of interest which they manifested for a system, in the administration of 
which they themselves had no share, from the difficulty which European judges, 
who Mfere not only judges of law, but also judges of fact, 6x|)erienced in 
ascertaining the degree of credit which they ought to give to native testimony, 
and finally from the delay in the proceedings of the court, which were productive 
of great inconvenience to the witnesses w'ho attended the sessions, and great 
expense to the government which defrayed their costs. The obvious way of 
remedying these evils in the system of administering justice, was, first, to 
give the natives a direct interest in that system, by imparting to them a con- 
siderable share in its administration ; secondly, to give them a proper value 
for a character for veracity, by making such a character the condition upon 
which they were to look for respect from their counlrymen, and that from 
which they were to hope for promotion in the service of their government ; 
thirdly, to make the natives themselves, who, from their knowledge of their 
countrymen, can decide at once upon the degree of credit which ought to be 
given to native testimony, judges of fact, and thereby shorten the duration of 
trials, relieve witnesses from a protracted attendance on the courts, and 
materially diminish the expense of the government. The introduction of trial 
by jury into Ceylon, and the extension of the right of sitting upon juries to 
every native of the island, under certain modifications, seemed to me the most 
advisable method of attaiging these objects. Having consulted the chief 
priests of the Budhoo religion, in as far as the Cingalese in the southern part 
of the island, and the Brahmins of Remissuram, Madura and Jafiia, in as fitr 
as the Hindoos of the northern part of the island, were concerned, 1 sub- 
mitted my plan for the introduction of trial by jury into Ceylon to the Gover- 
nor and Council of that island. Sir T. Maitland, the then governor of Cey- 
lon, and the other members of the council, thinking the object of iny plan 
an object of great importance to the prosperity of the island, and fearing lest 
objections might be urged against it in En^and, from the novelty of tbe 
measure (no such rights as those which I proposed to grant to the natives of 

Ceylon 
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Ceylon ever having been granted to any native of India), sent me officially, as 
first member of council, to England, with full authority to urge, in the 
strongest manner, the adoption of the measure, under such modifications as 
his Majesty’s ministers might, on my representations, deem expedient. After 
the question had been maturely considered in England, a charter passed the 
great seal, extending the right of sitting upon juries, in criminal cases, to 
every native of Ceylon, in the manner in which I had proposed, and on my 
return to Ceylon with this charter in November 1811, its provisions were im- 
mediately carried into effect by me. 

** In order to enable }ou to form some idea of the manner in which the jury 
trial is introduced amongst the natives and half-castes of Ceylon, I shall ex- 
plain to you, 1st, what qualifies a native of Ceylon to be a jiir} man ; 3dly, 
how the jurymen arc suiiiinoned at each s<^sion ; 3dly, how they arc chosen 
at each trial; and 4th]y, how they receive the evidence and deliver their 
verdict. Every native of Ceylon, provided he be a freeman, has attained the 
age of twenty-one, and is a permanent resident in the island, is qualified to sit 
on juries. The fiscal, or slicriff* of the province, as soon as a cnniinul session 
is fixed for his province, summonses a considerable number of jurymen of 
each caste, taking particular care that no juryman is summoned out of his 
turn, or so as to interfere with any agrieultiiral or manufacturing pui suits in 
which he may he occupied, or with any religions cercinonj at which his caste 
may require his attendance. On the first day of the session the names of all 
the jurymen who arc summoned are called over, and the jurymen, as well as 
all the magistrates and police officers, attend in court, and hear the charge 
delivered by the judge. The prisoners arc then arraigned ; everj piisone|; has a 
right to be tried by thirteen jurymen of his own caste; unless some reason 
why the prisoner should not be tried by jurjmen of his own caste can be urged 
to the satisfaction of the court by the Aiivocate Fiscal, who on Cej Ion holds 
an office very nearly similar to that held in Scotland by the Lord Advocate; or 
unless the prisoner himself, from believing people of his own caste to be 
prejudiced against him, should apply to be tried either by thirteen jurymen of 
another caste, or by a jury composed of half-castes, or Europeans. As soon 
as it is decided of what caste the jury is to be composed, the register of the 
court puts into an urn, which stands in a conspicuous part of the court, a 
very considerable number of the names of jurymen of that caste out of which 
the jury is to be formed ; he continues to draw the names out of the urn (the 
prisoner having a right to object to five peremptorily, and to any number, for 
cause), until he has drawn the names of thirteen jurymen who have not been 
objected to: these thirteen jurymen arc then sworn, according to the form of 
their respective religions, to decide upon the case according to the evidence, 
and without partiality. The Advocate Fiscal then opens the case for the 
prosecution (through an interpreter if necessary) to the judge, and proceeds 
to call all the witnesses for the prosecution, whose evidence is taken clown 
(through an interpreter if necessary), in the hearing of the jury, by the judge; 
the jury having a right to examine, and the prisoner to cross-examine, any of 
the above witnesses. When the case for the prosecution is closed, the pri- 
soner states what he has to urge in his defence, and calls iiis witnesses, the 
•jury having a right to examine, and the prosecutor to cross-examine them ; 
their evidence being taken down by the Judge : the prosecutor is seldom or 
never, except in very particular cases, allowed to reply or call any witnesses in 
reply. The case for the prosecution and for the prisoner being closed, the 
judge (through an interpreter when ncccssarj ) rcca[>itulatcs the evidence to the 
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jury from his notes, aihling such observations from himself as may occur to 
him on the occasion, the jury, after deliberating upon the case, cither in the 
jury Irox, or, if they wish to retire, in a room close to the court, deliver 
their verdict through their foreman in open court, that verdict being the 
opinion of the majority of them ; the most scrupulous care being taken that 
the jury never separate, nor communicate with any person whatever, from the 
moment they are s\^orn, till their verdict, having been delivered as aforesaid, 
has been publicly recorded by the register. The number of native jurymen of 
every caste on Ceylon is so great, and a know ledge before-hund what persons 
are to compose a jury iu any particular case is so uncertain, that it is almost 
impossible for any person, whatever may be his influence in the country, either 
to bias or to corrupt a jury. The number of jurymen that arc returned by 
the Fiscal or Sheriff to serve at each session, the impartial manner in which 
the names of the jurymen arc draiin, the right which the prisoner and prose- 
cutor may exercise of objecting to each juryman as his name is drawn, the 
strictness which is observed by the court in preventing all communication 
between the jurymen when they are once sw'orn, {ind every other person, till 
they have delivered their verdict, give great weight to their decision. The 
native jurymen being now judges of fact, and the European judges only 
judges of law, one European judge only i-i now necessary, where formerly, 
when they were judges both of law and fad, tw»o, or sometimes three, were 
necessary. The nati\c jiirymen, from knowing the different degrees of weight 
which may safely be given to the testimonj of their countrymen, decide upon 
questions of fact with so much more promptitude than Europeans could do, 
that, since the introduction of trial by jury, no trial lasts above a day, and no 
session above a week or ten dajs at furthest; whereas, before tbc introduction 
of trial b\ jury, a single trial used sometimes to last six week or two months, 
and a single session not luifre^i^ntly for three months. All the natives who 
attend the courts as jurymen obtain so much information during their attend- 
ance, relative to the modes of proceeding and the rules of evidence, that, 
since the establishment of juiy trial, Government have been enabled to find 
amongst the half-castes and native jurymen, some of the most cfFicient and 
respectable nati\c magistrates in the country, who, under the control of the 
Supreme Court, at little or no expense to Government, ndministcr justice in 
inferior oflbnccs to the native inhabitants. The introduction of the trial by 
native juries, at the same time that it has increased the cflicicncy and despatch 
of the courts, and has relieved both prisoners and witnesses from the hard- 
ships which they incurred from the protracted delay of the criminal sessions, 
has, independent of the savings it enabled the Ceylon Government to make 
immediately on its introduction, since afforded that Government an oppor- 
tunity of carrying into effect, in the judicial department of the island, a plan 
for a permanent saving of ten thousand pounds a year, as appears by my report 
quoted in jiagc 8 of th(j printed Collection of Papers herewith sent. No man' 
whose character for honesty or veracity is impeached can be enrolled on the 
ifst of jurymen, the circumstance of a man’s name being upon the jury roll is 
a proof of his being a man of unexceptionable character, and is that to which 
he appeals' in case his character be attacked in a court of justice, or in caee he 
solicits his Government for promotion in their service. As the rolls of ‘jury- 
men arc revised by the Supreme Court at every session, they operate as a most 
powerful engine in making the people of the country more attentive than they 
used to be in their adherence to truth : the right of qiitting upon juries has 
given the natives of Ceylon a value for character, which they never felt before, 

and 
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and has raised in a very remarkable manner the standard of their moral feelings. 
All the natives of Ceylon who are enrolled as jurymen, conceive themselves to 
be as much a part, as the European judges themselves are, of the Govern*^ 
ment of their country, and therefore feel, since they have possessed the right 
of sitting upon juries, an interest which they never felt before in upholding 
the British Government of Ceylon. The beneficial consequence of this 
feeling is strongly exemplified in the difference between the conduct which 
the native inhabitants of the British settlements on Cej Ion observed in the 
Kandian war of 1803 and that which they observed in the Kandian war of 
1816. In the war between the British and Kandian Government in 1803, 
which was before the introduction of trial by jury, the native inhabitants of 
the British settlements were, for the most part, in a state of rebellion ; in 
the war between the same governments in 1816, which was five years after 
the introduction of trial by jury, the inhabitants of the British settlements, so 
far from shewing the smallest symptom of dissatisfaction, took, during the 
very heat of the war, the opportunity of my return to England, to express 
their gratitude through me to the British Government for the valuable right of 
sitting upon juries, which had been conferred upon them by his present 
Majesty, ns appears by the addresses contained from page 16 to page 50, in 
the printed papers herewith sent. The charge delivered by my successor, the 
present Chief Justice of the island, in 1820, contains the strongest additional 
testimony which could be afforded of the beneficial effects which were expe- 
rienced by the British Government from the introduction of trial by jury 
amongst the natives of the island. (Sec that charge in pages 289 and 290 of 
Vol. X. of the Asiatic Journal,) As every native jury man, whatever his caste or 
religion may be, or in whatever part of the country he may reside, appears 
before the Supreme Court once at least every two years, and as the judge 
who presides delivers a charge at the opening of each session to all the jurymen 
who arc in attendance on the court ; a useful opportunity is afforded to the 
natives of the country, by the introduction of trial by jury, not only of par- 
ticipating themselves in the administration of justice, but also of hearing any 
observations which the judges, in delivering their charge may think proper to 
make to them with respect to any subject which is connected cither with the 
administration of justice, or with the state of society or morals in any part of 
the country. The difference betw’ecn the conduct which was observed by all 
the proprietors of slaves on Ceylon, in 1806, which was before the introduction 
of trial by jury, and that which was observed by them in 1816, which was five 
years after the introduction of trial by jury, is a strong proof of the change 
which may be brought about in public opinion, by the judges availing them- 
selves of the opportunity which their charging the jury on the first day of 
session affords them, of circulating amongst the natives of the country such 
opinions ns may promote the welfare of any particular class of society. As 
the right of every proprietor of slaves to continue to hold slaves on Ceylon 
was guaranteed to him by the capitulation under which the Dutch possessions 
had been surrendered to the British arms in 1795, the British Government of 
Ceylon conceived that, however desirable the measure might be, they had 
not a right to abolish slavery on Ceylon by any legislative act. A proposition 
was however made on the part of Government by me to the proprietors of 
slaves in 1 806, before trial by jury was introduced, urging them to adopt some 
plan of their own accord for the gradual abolition of slavery ; this proposition 
they at that time unanimously rejected. The right of sitting upon juries was 
granted to the inlmbitaius of Ceylon in 1811. From that period I availed my- 
self 
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self of the opportunities whicli were afforded to nie, when I doUverod my 
charge at the commencement of each session to the jurymen, most of whom 
were considerable proprietors of slaves, of informing them of what was doing 
in England upon the subject of the abolition of slavery, and of pointing out 
to them the difficulties which they themselves must frequently experience, in 
executing with impartiality their duties as jurymen, in all cases in which 
slaves were concerned ; a change of opinion upon the subject of slavery was 
gradually perceptible amongst them, and in the year 1816, the proprietors of 
slaves of all castes and religious persuasions in Ce}lou, sent me their unani- 
mous resolutions, to be publicly recorded in court, declaring free all children 
born of their slaves after the iJ^th of August 1816, which in the course of 
a very few years must put an end to the state of slavery which had subsisted on 
Ceylon for more than three centuries.*** 

Sir Alexander Joiinsiton was fully aware, when he first introduced trial by 
jury into Ceylon, that the degree of confidence whiqh the people of the 
country might be expected to repose in that institution would be proportionate 
to the conviction which tlrey entertained, that they themselves would be always 
consulted, as to the character and qualifications of those persons whose names 
were to be enrolled in the list of men qualified to act as jurors, and that 
neither the Local (Tovernment nor the Supreme Court would ever attempt to 
exert any undue influence, either in the original formation of that list, or in 
the subsequent selection from it, of such jurors as might from time to time be 
required to serve at any criminal session which might be held by the Supreme 
Court in any part of the island. The great object, therefore, which Sir 
Alexander Johnston had in view, in all the regulations which he made upon this 
subject, was not only to render it extremely ditficuit, but to convince tbc 
people of the country tliciiisclves that it was extremely difiicuU, if not im- 
possible, either for the Local Government or the Court to exert any undue 
influence as to the jurors, without their attempt to do so becoming directly ii 
matter of public notoriety and public animadversion. 

It appeared to Sir A. Johii'ston that the surest method of attaining this 
object was to limit, us far as he could by public regulations, the power of the 
Court and that of its officers ; and to place them in every point which was 
in any w'ay connected with the jury, under the constant inspection nncT 
control of the people of the country. He accordingly, after much consuitatiPn 
with some of the most enlightened natives of the island, published a regula- 
tion, declaring that every man on the island, whatever might be his caste or 
religious persuasion, had a positive right to act as a juryman, provided he was 
a man of unexceptionable character, a free man, a permanent icsident on the 
island, and had attained the age of twcntj-onc. Also declaring that the 
people of the country themselves should bo the judges whether a man bad or 
hud not those qualifications which by this regulation gave him that positive 
right. Sir A. Johnston, at the same time, published another regulation, 
directing the fUcal or sheriff of each province on the island, publicly to make 
and return to the Supreme Court a correct list of all persons in his province 
who were qualified as required by the former regulation to act as juntteq. 
To prevent the possibility of abuse on the part of the fiscal of any 
the following mode of proceeding waagohserved by the court As spon as 
the fiscal of a province had made out and returned to the court a list of all 

^ the 

* Scciiagca 13 rinI l(i, of tlie Eleventh Heport of the Director'; of the f^itcua lostUntion, And ftom 
pape 03 to page 100 of tlic Appendix of that Report. 
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persons in his province who were duly qualified to serve as jurymen, this list 
was by order of the court published and circulated through every part of the 
province, for the specific purpose of enabling every inhabitant of the province 
to make such remarks on it as might occur to him, and to prefer, when ne- 
cessary, an immediate and public complaint to the court against the fiscal, if 
it should appear that the fiscal either had omitted out of the list the name of 
any person whose name he ought to have inserted in it, or had inserted in 
the list the name of any person whose name he ought to have omitted. After 
the list had undergone this public scrutiny, it was publicly ordered by the court 
to be considered by the fiscal as the list of all persons who were duly qualified 
to act ns jurors in his province, ami that out of which he was bound to 
return, by rotation, all persons who were required to serve as juror at the 
criminal sessions held by the Supreme Court in his province. Independent of 
these precautions against any abuse on the part of the fiscal, every person in a 
province in wiiicli the court was about to hold a criminal session, had public 
notice given him long before the session was held, that the list in question was 
always liable to be publicly revised by the court at the coinmenccincnt of the 
session, upon any complaint which might be publicly made to the court by an 
inhabitant of the province, cither against the fiscal for any impropriety of 
conduct in making out the list, or against any individual on the list for any 
impropriety of conduct in getting his name inserted in that list. Altliough, 
therefore, the Stqiretne Court and its officers, the fiscals, arc allowed, for 
eonvcniencc-sakc, to be* the instruments through which the list of persons on 
the island <)unlified to act ns jnrj men is obtained, it is hardly possible, con- 
sidering the manner in which all their proceedings in this point are watched 
and controlled by the people of the country, that cither the court itself or its 
officers can exert any undue influence in the selection of jurors without such 
conduct being immediately known, and becoming a subject of public and 
general aniinadversioii. 


Wc subjoin the following authentic fact, which is not merely curious in it- 
self, but is illustrative of the benefits of the jury-system. 

After the introduction of juries into Ceylon, a wealthy Brahmin, whose 
unpopular character had rendered him obnoxious to many, was accused of 
murdering his nephew, and put upon trial. He chose a jury of bis own 
caste ; but so strong was the evidence against him, that twelve (out of thir- 
teen) of the jury were thoroughly convinced of his guilt. The dissentient 
jiiror, a young Brahmin of Ramisscram, stood up, declared his persuasion 
that the prisoner was the victim of a conspiracy, and desired that all the 
witnesses might be recalled. He examined them with astonishing dexterity 
and acuteness, and succeeded in extorting from them such proofs of their 
perjury, that the jury, instead of consigning the accused to an ignomniious 
death, pronounced him innocent. The affair made much noise in the island; 
and the Chief .liistice (Sir A. Johnston himself) sent for the juror who had so 
distinguished himself, sfid complimented him upon the talents he had displayed. 
The Brahmin attributed his skill to his study of a book, which he called 
" Stvengtbener of the mind.” He had procured it, he said, from some pil- 
grims at Ramisscram, who obtained it^tfrom Persia; and he had translated it 
from the Sanscrit^ into which it had been rendered from the Persian. Sir A. 
Johnston expressing curiosity to see this work, the Brahmin brought him a 
Tamul MS. on palm leaves, which Sir Alexander found, to his infinite surprize, 
to be the DialecitCi of Arhtotlc / 
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ON THE NAMES OF CHINA. 

By M« Klap&oth.* 

The name of China,** which we give to the largest country in Eastern 
Asia, is not in general use there : we received it from the Malays, who call it 

China, The pilots and some of the seamen who navigated the first Por- 
tuguese vessels that visited China, being of Malay origin, it was natural 
enough that the Portuguese themselves should adopt the name which thejr 
guides gave to that country. The Malays had known the Chinese ever since 
the latter part of the third century before our era, when Tsin-che-hwang-te 
(their first supreme monarch) subjected the southern part of China, as 
well as Tonquin, and pushed his conquests as far as Cochin China. The 
natives of the Malay islands, having direct coinuierciul relations with these 
countnes, were consequently acquainted, from that period, with tlie Chinese, 
who then bore the name of Tsin : the Malays not having the aspirated 
pronounced this word China, appending to it the a. It is equally well esta- 
blished, that the first intercourse of the Chinese with India bears^datc in the 

Tsin dy nasty .f This name was converted by the Hindoos into China, 

for the same reason as with the Malays, since the Devnnagari alphabet and its 
derivatives are equally destitute of the aspirated consonant ts, for which when 
necessary the ^ ch is substituted. In the Bauddhist books, the name is also 

written it has even been adopted in the Chinese translations made 

from these books ; and the Chinese themselves have aflccted the use of two 
characters {Chc-na) which express the same sounds. It was from India, more- 
over, that the Arabians acquired^the word Jin, as they were obliged 
to write it, not having tlic Persian ch. They speedily perceived, however, 
that this letter, ^ was not exactly adapted to express the name Tsin ; they 

accordingly exchanged the initial letter for and wrote Sin. Hence 
some German scholars, not very conversant with the subject, have concluded 
that we ought rather to write Sina than China; forgetting that in their mother 
tongue the letter s represents the z of the dialects derived from the Latin ; 
and that it is iruich too soft to express the sound of the Chinese ts, which is 
the German s aspirated. 

The Sanscrit name n Maha China, contracted in the Hindoo 

dialects into Machin , and adopted under this latter form by the Per- 

sians, is not very ancient ; it seems not to be of an earlier date than the 
middle of the twelfth century, the period when the emperors of the Sung 
dynasty were forced to withdraw into the southern portion of their empire, 
and cede the northern provinces to the Kin or Juijab, the ancestors of the 
Mandchus of the present day. The northern part of China then received, 
amongst foreigners, the name of China or Chin ; before that period it had 
also been called Cathay, from the name of the Khitans, a Tungouse-Mongol 
tribe, who ruled there. 

Notwithstanding the monstrous configuration which ptolemy has given to 
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the south-eastern portion of Asia, we can easily recognize upon his charts the 
Ultra-Gangetic peninsula, the Gulf of Tonquin, and the southern coast of 
China. He calls the inhabitants of the latter, and those of Tonqitin, 

Sifuv, because they were then under Chinese dominion. Their capital, Thince 
(ii f*fiv^avrakds is niost probably the present Canton, or at least a town 
which existed in its neighbourhood, for Canton has several times changed its 
place, as we find from the history of China. Ptolemy has prolonged the 
houthern coast of China towards the south, although in fact it extends from 
west to east, so that his chart is completely twisted ; but it is only necessary 
to turn it about in order to discover the site of Canton in Thinm, and the 
Docca Tigris, or estuary of the Tiger, in the rcHv i/vwv Mkveu or fftUf of the 
Siiue, Even the Ta-kciing, or Se-keang (river), may be perceived, on the 
northern bank of which Canton, or the capital of the Sinm, is situated. The 
notions which Ptolemy entertained respecting this countiy were probably more 
ancient than his agt; or, what is equally probable, the name of Tsin, given to 
China, was already common throughout India, beyond the Gangcs,^d amongst 
the inhabitants of the Siinda islands. Cositms Indicoplcustcs, a Christian of 
the Latin church, who travelled over India in the early part of the sixth cen- 
tury, has left a very curious Christtan cosmographi/y wherein he names China 
TJiviVI*, TzimlzUy compares it with India, Persia, and the Roman states, and 
asserts (hat there is no navigation beyond that country: he adds, in another 
part of his book, that Tzinitza was washed by the sea to the eastward. 

Although the ancients, the Arabian navigators, and the early Portuguese 
who visited India, had ado|)tcd the Sanscrit and Malay name of Clpna for 
northern Chiiiu; the southern part of this country, not bearing the same name 
amongst the neighbouring people, was differently denominated in the west. 
Piider the Ilan dynasty, that is, in the two centuries before and after our era, 
the Chinese had subdued the whole of cenlrtl Asia, as far as the banks of the 
Oxus and Jaxartc.s. They had established military colonies there, and their 
tradiTs traversed those countries to barter their merchandize for the products 
of Peisia and the Roman einjiire. They brought cliiefl} raw silk and silk stuffs, 
which met with an excellent market in Persia and Europe. According to the 
Greek authors, the word vno denoted the siik-ivormy and the inhabitants of 
Scrica, the country from whence silk was brought. This fact demonstrates 
that the name of Seres was given them from the precious commodity which the 
people of the west came to them in search of. In tlie Armenian l.inguage, the 
insect which produces silk is called sheram, u name which bears a strong resem- 
hhincc to the of the Greeks. It is natural to believe that these two words 
were borrowed from people more eastern ; this we arc enabled to prove by 
means of the Mongol and Mandchu tongues. It results that the name of 
silk, amongst the ancients, really originated in eastern Asia. Silk is called 
sirAeh by the Mongols, and sirgha by the Mandchfis! these two nations dwelt 
on the north and north-east of China, Can it be presumed that they received 
these denominations from the people of the west ? On the other hand, the 
Chinese sze, which means raiv sttk, discovers not only some resemblance to 
sirkek and sirgha, but a remarkable similarity to the of the Greeks. The 
analogy will appear more striking still when it is known that in the Mandarin 
dialect the r is not pronounced, although it may probably be found in the old 
dialects of China.' But the Corcaii word sir, denoting sUk, is completely 
identical with the Gr(9|k which is pronounced sir,* Silk then gave its 

, name 

* It wnuld he niriouA to asiortiilii when ihc word >ilk was Introduced into the English language. It 
aiMwsta to lie thesam'' the RtiMlan r/nVA-, whkh. I lielicve, is denied from the Mcaigol sttkek : a 
fact whUh is the more i»rotMblc because ilu^sia wait lonj under the yoke of ihc Muiigols.— K. 
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name to the people who manufactured it and sent it to the west. Thus the 
Seres are evidently the Chinese, whose empire was formerly separated by the 
Oxus from that of Persia, whatever those geographers may say, who arc only 
capable of fixing the position of nations by means of compasses. 

The first Chinese colonies which came from the north-west to people the 
countries along the Hwang-ho (or yellow river), found themselves in the midst 
of tribes almost in a savage state, at least much less civilized than themselves. 
They, therefore, gave to the state which they proceeded to found, the name 
of Chnn^^kwXi^ or the middle kingdom or empire. Some Chinese writers tell 
us that this denomination began in the time of Ching-wang, the second empe- 
ror of the Chow dynasty, who reigned towards the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury before our era. At this period China was divided into several principali- 
ties, all of which assumed the title of kingdoms. Chow-kung, uncle of that 
emperor, gave to the country of Lo-}ang, in Ho-nan, where the Chinese 
monarch resided, the name of Chnng-kwcS, because it wd^ situated in the 
midst of the- other kingdoms of which China was then composed. Hencefor- 
ward. ndd the same authors, the porti(»n of the>empire, or its aggregate, pos- 
sessed hy the emperors, has always borne this title. 

The same denomination has been retained even to the present tinife ; and the 
nations adjoining China have transmitted it in their respective langunges. The 
Mandclius Dulimha-e^Gnuin ; the Mongols iJimda-cn^ulus ; the Tonqui- 
Juwu'kwok ; the Japanese Tsiow^kokoiv ; and the Burmaiis Alai^prai-^ai : 
all these appellations signify the middle kingdom. 

This epithet gi\cn to China may, however, be csplaincd in a different man- 
ner. Chung, in Chinese, signifies also ** the perfect moral medium, which in 
no wise deviates from rectitude.’* In this acccjitation of the word, Chung-kwd 
will mean the perfectly weiUgoverned kingdom. 1 need not here refute the 
absurd idea of those who pretend Miat the Chinese believe their country to be 
situated in the centre of the world, and that it is on that account they call it 
Chung-kwo. A sailor or a coolie of Canton may, indeed, give such an expli- 
cation, but it is for llic understanding of those who interrogate him to adopt 
or reject it.* 

Another name by which the Chinese frequently designate their country is 
that of 8/e-lidC, or the four seas. This may be ternltd a poetical apjicllatioii, 
for it supposes four great masses of water surrounding China, whilst it is 
washed by the sea only on the cast and the south. Some vague notions res- 
pecting the Caspian Sen, lake Baikal, and even the Frozen Ocean, may have 
given rise to this denomination in early tiincs.*|' 

The term Ycen^hcay that which is under heaven, the world (in a limited 
sense), in Mandeb u, AbkaUfejezghiy and ,in Mongol, Tegrx^evrdozihtiy is com- 
monly applied to China, by amplification, as the word orbis by the Romans to 
their eiupire. The Japanese pronounce Tenka for Tecn-hea, and apply tliis 
name to their own country. 

Another denomination of China is Shin4aay that is, the Eastern Aurora.^. 
It is found in the Bauddhist books, and is principally used by the Japanese, 
who translate it by Moru^kossi. Other Chinese names of Ciiiiia are Chung- 
huHty or the flower of the middle ; Tk'enrchaoUy or the celestial enijnrej Chung- 
ydsigy or the vast middle platform.^ 

The Maliomcdans of China apply to the country the n^cT of Tung-looy or 
eastern landy and give that of Chung-kwo to Arabia, the^fifitive country of the 
founder of their religion. || 

The 

* See note tJ) al Uic end. t See note (b). ;bccnotc<Ll. { .Sec note (d). n See note (c). 
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The Chinese commonly call their empire after the name of the reigning 
dynasty. It is thns that, in the most remote times, they gave it the names of 
Thfig, of Ktf, and of Hea, The great deeds of the emperors of the Uan 
dynasty recommended this name to common use, and subsequently the Chinese 
bore the name of Jlan-jtn^ or men of Han ; it is even at present very common : 
the Japanese pronounce it Kan, The dynasty of the Tangs being rendered 
still more illustrious by conquest than that of Han, the name Tang-jin^ or 
men of Tang, was for some centuries in use as a designation of the Chinese: 
it is yet employed in Japan, but there it is translated Kara, which, like Tbng, 
in Chinese, signifies vain-glorious^ hoastful^ and is written with the same cha^ 
racter. 

China, at the present period, being governed by the Mandchu dynasty, which 
adopted the title of Tsing^ or Ta-tsing^ the Chinese call themselves Tsing-jin^ 
or men of Tsing^ as they bore the name of Ming-jin under the Ming dynasty. 

The Mongols ckll the Chinese KUat and Nangheal, The Mandchus give 
them the name of Nekan, The Tonquinese and the inhabitants of Cochin 
China call them, by way of contempt, Ngo^ and tlieir kingdom Noo-oek-ngo» 
The Tibetians give to China the appellation of Vott/bmv, and to its inhabitants 
that of Janagi Gheanag^ which signifies white Jas^ or Gheas^ in contradis- 
tinction to the Jagar or Gheagar, that is, black Jos or Gheas^ who are the Hin- 
doos. 


NOTES. 

(a) This pawage seems to contain a sneer against J)r. Morrison, who certainly im- 
plies, if he does not expressly declare, that the Chinese undcri>tand hy Churig*kw6 that 
their nation is situated in tlie midst of the terretitriul v^orld. The absurdity of the suji- 
positioii that such is their notion is not %'ery apparent. On the contrary, there is a very 
strong presumption, even from 31. Klaproth's subsequent statements, tliat the Chinese 
do so understand it. But lei us first examine this writer's hypothesis. He says that 
Chungi in Chinese, signifies “ the perfect moral medium whicli never deviates from 
rectitude,** This is not correct , the character chung, in which the radical kw&n, a 
perpendicular line, intersects a square, signifies the middle, the centre, cqui-distant 
from two extremes. The phrase M. Klaproth gives as the menntng of the character, is 
ill fact the meaning of a sentence quoted in the dictionaries to illustiate the signification 
of chung, wt. “ Ta chung che cliing,*’ or ** Holding the perfect medium^ without 
the least deviation from rectitude." (Morrison, I, 1, 25; 1,2, 110.) It is true, an 
ancient commentator oil the Chung-yangy one of tlie four books of Confucius, says that 
tlie word there implies** neither excess nor defect, not leaning to one side or Uie other." 
But it is plain that even this amplification is no authority for M. Klaproth's definition 
of the term, which is forced and inaccurate. His idea tliat Chung-kwo means “ the 
kingdom perfectly well-governed,*' secins, to use his own phrase, absurd. 

(b) Tlie notion that tlie Chinese suppose their empire to be surrounded by the sea, 
and especially by the waters specified by M. Klaprotli, is, in our opinion, infinitely more 
absurd than that respecting the centrical position of their empire. Ihe notion is, be- 
sides, perfectly gratuitous, and without authority. Dr. Morrison tells us that, accord- 
ing to the Chinese, the four seas (Sze-hae) surround the world ; hence “ all within the 
four seas denotes all widiiii the world.” We were not aware tliat the phrase was ever 
used by the ChineM m an appellation of tiieir own empire ; but if it has been so used, it 
seems to supply ait additional proof that the meaning ascribed to the phrase Chung-kwfi^ 
which M, Klaproth thinks so absurd, is the true one 
(o) Without egmoMnsting upon the o6stin/ pleonasm of ** eastern Aurora,” M. Klap- 
rpth here seems completely misled. Morrison says that ** p/i<»r-lan is a name given to 
China in the westom regions. The character of Chin is not plainly piinted in his die- 
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tionary, but it appears to us tliat U should be $hin ; and shin^tan would tlicn signify 
** tlie earliest dawn.*' Now b is apiiarent that tliis denomination could only liave been 
used by the people who employed it, as aw tise the word ** east," in speaking of Asia ; 
that is to say, a people situoted more to the west than the Chinese referred to die latter 
in this poetical phrase. It is idle to class this amongst the names of China. 

(d) Chung-yang, which M. Klaprotli translates msteptatcau du mitieut'* signi- 
fies no more than tlie midst, the rery centre of any thing, as appears incontestably 
from some verses in the Slie-king quoted by Dr. Morrison (I, 1, 585). This furnishes 
another striking evidence that the Chinese, in calling their empire Cbung-kw6, do not 
intend ** the moral medium," the ** point of rectitude," but its physical position. 

(e) M. Klaproth appears to have taken this part of his argument from Dr. Morrison 
(Part III, p. 66', and to l)pve misunderstood the lexicographer. ** China's name,'* 
says Dr. M., ** Chung-kwd, or middle nation, is claimed for Arabia by some of the 
Mahomedan writers in China : Uiey say * China should only be called the eastern land ; 
Arabia (the heavenly mansion) is in the midst of the four extreme points, and the pro- 
genitor of mankind was produced there.'" By the progenitor of manJeindt M. Klap- 
roth lias understood Mahomed ^ and he lias, moreover, overlooked tliis furtlier proof of 
tlie accuracy of the opinion which lie pronounces absurd. 


MEMOIR OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR J. M. CHALMERS. 

Major General Sir John Mary Chalmers was an officer of great gallantry 
and talents. For two and forty years be gave his entire and undivided 
exertions to the service of his employers. During this period, almost unpa- 
ralleled in the military annals of the Company, he never, except on duty, 
quitted the Indian territories. If not actively engaged, he was ever at his 
post ready to devote himself upon the first emergency to the public service. 

The active services of General Chalmers commenced in the year 177fi> whdn 
he was engaged in the successful attack of the British troops upon the Frendi 
fort of Mahe. He was subsequently concerned in five other sieges, viz, that 
of Chilunibraum, in 1781 ; that of Coimbatore, in 17^0; that of Pondiclierry^ 
in 1792; and those of Ahrncdnuggurand Gawull Ghur, in 180.I; attiielaUGr 
place he headed one of the storming partie.s. At the siege of Coiiubatore, in 
the first instance, the fort was invested and carried by General Meadows, who, 
upon quitting it, left General (then Lieutenant) Chalmers in coromand. Whilst 
thus held, it was beseiged by an army raised by Tippoo Sultaun, which consisted 
of 6,000 men with artillery. The enemy commenced an attack with vigour, 
and continued to batter the place for four and twenty days. Having at length 
effected a practicable breach, they made preparations for a stonn, which was 
commenced at four o’clock on the morning of the twenty-fifih day. The con- 
test was obstinately maintained for a long period with doubtful success j but 
the ayailants were ultimately repulsed. The loss on both sides was consider- 
able.r 

A report having gained ground that reinforcements were approaching to 
relieve the garrison, the enemy prepared for a retreat: which Lieutenant 
Chalmers perceiving, be sallied forth, stormed and carried a batterj-, and cap- 
tured two gnus. This gallantry was rewarded w'ith the thanks of Lord Corn- 
wallis and of the Governor of Fort St. George. The reinforcement subse- 
quently arrived but soon returned to the main army leaving^dtdy <Mie company 
behind. 

In the mean time the garrison was employed in repairing the defences of 
the fortress, and in making such other preparations ns th^ iheans allowed, to 
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repel any future attacks. They remained unmolested till October, when 
Kurreem Khan, one of Tippoo’s generals, appeared before the fortress with 
13,000 men, infantry and artillery. Without any parley he commenced his 
attack by opening batteries of 18 and SO-pounders upon the weakest part (the 
south-eabt face) of the fort. The garrison made two successful sallies on the 
enemy’s trenches ; but at length he succeeded in carrying his approaches to the 
foot of the glacis, while a practicable breach was also effected in the wall. 

At the time the breach was made, the garrison was reduced to the necessity 
of shotting their great guns with stones, and of using iron slugs for their mus- 
kets. The only powder which remained had also been previously condemned 
and was scarcely serviceable. Intimation also h^en given to Lieutenant 
Chalmers that no reinforcement could be spared to him, and that he and his 
garrison must depend entirely upon their own courage and resources. In this 
predicament, it was not deemed advisable to sacrifice the garrison by a further 
defence, and it was determined to surrender. Conformably with these views 
a negociation was opened with Kurreem Khan, and an honourable csipitulation 
was concluded on the twenty-eighth day from that on which the enemy had 
opened his trenches. The thanks of General Meadows were on this occasion 
added to those of Lord Cornwallis and the Governor in Council, and they 
were accompanied by a gratuity from the Government of Fort St. George of 
£300. 

General Chalmers was besides engaged in five battles which were attended 
with the most important results to the Honourable Company. He was also 
concerned in four campaigns and expeditions, and he quelled a rebellion raised 
by the Dewan of Travancore. 

The following are the battles: in 1781, that of Porto Novo; in 1783, 
those of Arnee and Tripasoie; in 1803, he commanded the rear-guard at the 
momentous buttle of Assye, and he was subsequently engaged in that of 
Argaum. 

The campaigns or expeditions were those against the Marnwah country in 
1789; against Malacca in 1795; against Banda in 1790; and he had the 
honour of serving under Major General Sir Arthur Wellcbley during the 
memorable campaign of 1803. 

In 1800 he assumed the command of the Travancore subsidiary force. In 
1808 the Dewan assembled a body of 35,000 men, with the view of annihilating 
the Company’s force in that quarter, which consisted merely of a company of 
artillery of H.M.’s 13th Foot and three battalions of native troops. On the 
15th January 1809 the rebels made three bimultancous and desperate attacks 
upon the British line, and an obstinate conflict was continued from daybreak 
till past eleven a. bi. The enemy then gave way afler having lost a great num- 
ber of men and leaving behind them two guns, which fell into the hands of the 
British troops. On the 31 si January, the enemy having re-Assembled aa.ariny 
with an addition of 10,000 men, made two separate attacks, in both of which be 
was repulsed with great slaughter and the loss of two guns : he retreated upon 
a strongly fortifled line. In the mean time the British force bad been reinforced 
with H.M.’s 19th Rcgt. Foot, and on the 31st February proceeded to attack 
him in his poattfon, which was gallantly carried, and seven guns captured. 

In 1813 O^Md Chalmers succeeded to the staff. In 1813 he was 
appointed!, tiyWpmmand of the northern division of the Madras army, and, 
in 1815, King’s warrant constituting him a Knight Commander 

of the Ba&A'’^ * 

In the y%t481|i%c embarked for England, and died on the voyage. 

T.R, 
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ttyOTWAR SYSTEM. 

To the Editor of the Adatie Journals 

Sir : With reference to the subject of Ryotwar revenue settlements, now 
under discussion in India, and to the collection of that revenue by stipendiary 
native oflGccrs, I send for the amusement of your readers, and the benefit of 
Ryotwar Collectors, extracts from the Revenue Code of the Sultan of Mysore. 

Article 41 has not as yet been introduced into the Madras code; but the 
practice of ** saddling ** Ryota with a proportion of good and bad land is 
understood to be in fuH operatijb. 

C. R. 


Article 2d.— On the commencement of the year, he (the collector) shall give 
cowl to all the rcyuts and respectable inhabitants of the district, and en- 
courage them to cultivate the lands, lie shall also ascertain in what reyuts* 
houses there arc a number of men and but few ploughs, and having inquiied 
into the circumstances * of such reyuts, shall oblige those who are in good 
circumstances to increase the number of their ploughs ; and, in order to enable 
the reyuts who are needy to purchase ploughs and cultivate the lands, IvD shall 
give tuccavee (advances of money) at the rate of three or four pagodas for 
every plough, taking security for the repayment. This tuccavec is to be col- 
lected from them again in one or two years, 

Article 3d. — The following rules arc to be attended to in parcelling out the 
land for cultivation : — An equal proportion of lands which are dry or watered, 
and of those which are ijara (dry land with a money tax), or bissa (wet land 
dividing the produce with Government), shall be equally distributed for culti- 
vation amongst the old and new reyuts ; and when a rcyut sows one khundee 
of seed in a certain quantity of ijara land, he shall sow one khundee and eight 
kuros in the same extent of hissa land. An account of the increase and 
deficiency of the produce shall be made out annually, and according to the 
cowl the revenue shall be taken in money, or where such shall be the custom, 
the half of the produce shall be given up to the reyuts, and the other half be 
retained as the share of the sovereign. Care must be, taken that the hissa land 
18 to be well manured, and whoever cultivates a greater quantity of land of 
this description than may have been allotted to him, pursuant to this rule, 
shall continue to do so ; but if less, be shall be compelled to cultivate the full 
proportion. 

Article 41.— One Putteel (Potail), or Shamboguc of a village (village Regis- 
trar), shall not visit at the house of another. 

Article 43.— The reyuts of villages are accustomed to expend their money 
upon travellers, and in celebrating festivals; .they are now forbid to spend 
their money upon travellers, and it is ordered that when reyuts are desirous 
of expending money in this way, they shall only be allowed to expend one 
pagoda out of one hundred in every village ; there is no occasion for them to 
spend more. 

« The CompsDy'i officers exercise t greitcr discretloDt In collecting accor4jBg to the meerj of the 
people. 
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Travels of the Russian Mission through Mongolia to China^ and Residence in 

Veking^ in the years 1820-1821. By Glouge Timkowski, London, 1827. 

2 vols. 

This is a translation of a work originally published in the Russian language, 
containing the particulars of a joiirnt'y from Kiachta(the frontier town between 
Russia and China) to Peking, through Mongolia, |)crrorined by the Russian 
mission which is i)crinittcd by the (Chinese Government to visit, once in ten 
years, that capital for the purpose of relieving the members of the Rus- 
sian college established there by virtue of the treaty of 1728. The English 
translator, although he lias not expressly declared so, leaves the reader to 
infer that it was made' from the original, adopting only the alterations and 
retrenchments in the French edition. As far as our comparison has enabled 
us to judge, it is, however, merely a translation from the French. The 
English editor has avowed his obligations to ** that profound oriental scholar,’* 
M. Klaproth, the commentator of the Paris edition, ** in the difficult task of 
nccoinuiodating Asiatic proper names to European pronunciation that is to 
say, he has spelt those names according to French not English orthography, 
whereby they are rendered mostly unintelligible to a mere English reader. 
He has, moreover, adopted the French spelling of the Russian and Mongol 
words, profusely scattered throughout the work, and which, being seldom if 
ever accompanied by any index to their meaning, are so many stumbling-blocks 
to a person ignorant of those tongues. 

A consideration of the circumstances connected with this work would fairly 
authorize us to expect, from a perusal of it, a material addition to our know- 
ledge. Mr, Timkuwski possessed advantages which to other travellers in 
China are denied. lie belongs to a nation privileged in China ; he resided in 
Peking for nearly six montfasf^ ho was surrounded by individuals of his own 
country, skilled in the laifguage, history, and manners of the Chinese ; and he 
had full liberty to perambulate the city, and to inspect its numerous curiosities, 
wiihont molestation. After his return, he took three }ears to compile this 
account of his travels, in which interval, it is apparent, he employed himself 
in examining most of the works on China extant ia European languages. So 
much for the original author ; next for his editors and commentators. The 
work was translated into the French language by a person who (as appears from 
the Prospectus of the Paris edition put forth in March 1826, and now before 
us) was better acquainted with Russian than with French, “We have 
had recourse,” says the Prospectus, “ to M. Eyries, editor of the RfouveUes 
Annah-s dvs Voyages, to corrfet the style as well as the mistakes unavoidable 
by a translator, who is not familiar with the subject of the work which he is 
employed to render into another language.” This was not all: “ in 
order to render it (the translation) as perfect as possible,” says the same 
document, we have thought it essential to subject it to the revision of a 
scholar who was not only wdl acquainted with Russian, but who had made the 
Chinese languagOi and China itself, a principal object of his researches. ' We 
could apply to no better person than to M. Klaproth, who not only consented 
to undertake the revision, but has engaged to enrich it with valuable notes, 
and to rectify the errors which have escaped the author.” 

W'c fear our readers will hesitate to give us credit when we state, that with 

all 
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all these uncommon, and almost unexampled advantages, the work possesses 
little more novelty and interest than if it bad been compiled (as great part of 
It is) from the publications of the missionaries and those of modern travellers. 

A large portion of Mr. Timkowski’s diary appeared in our journal two years 
ago,* translated from the Russian language. The details there given are a 
little more expanded in the work under review; but, on the other hand, the 
additional information is sometimes of the most trifling and frivolous kind. 
The only record on one day is that “ n high west wind blew the whole day ami 
raised clouds of dust;” on another, " that the birth-day of the Emperor 
Alexander was obsen'ed with every demonstration of respect,” &c. These 
unimportant details arc noted not on the journey, but during the author’s 
residence at Peking. 

Mr. Timkowski’s route is traced on the map prefixed to the first volume 
of this work, and which is servilely copied from the French map (the longi- 
tudes being computed from the meridian of Paris); trom whence it appears 
that after reaching Oorga, the mission did not pursue the post road (as it is 
termed) to Peking, but a route more easterly, through the country of the 
Kalkas, eastern Sounites, and Tsakars, till just before they reached the great 
wall, where they fell into the Oorga road. Of this celebrated barrier Mr. 
Tirakowshi gives a few particulars, some of which he has borrowed from Mr. 
Barrow. Its external line, he says, forms the wall of the town of Knlkan, 
although, in the map, it is placed about thirty-five worsts (for no scale of 
English measures is given) to the north of Kalkan.f 

The wall is properly composed of two thin walls, the top of which is crenated; the 
interval is filled tip with eartli and gravel. The foundations consist of large unhewm 
stones ; the rest of the w all is of brick ; its height is twenty-six feet, and its breadth at 
the top, fourteen. Towers, on which thcro are many cast-iron cannon, are placed at 
about 100 paces from each other; the great tower is decayed fiom age; the gate is 
much damaged, as well as tlie adjacent wall. No care is now taken to keep it in repair. 

Having accompanied the author to Peking, wc examined the work with 
sonic eagerness for an account of this object of curiosity. We found a 
chapter in the second volume, consisting of seventy pages, entitled “ a short 
description of Peking,” to which is appended the following note by M. 
Klaproth : . 

lliis description of Peking is taken almost entirely from that of Father Gaubil, 
publislied at Paris, 17G5. If this chapter did not make a necessary part of Mr. 
Timkowski’s travels, I should have licen inclined to omit it. However, it seemed 
natural that the reader should find, in a journey to Peking, a description of that 
capital, the author himself having tliouglit fit to translate it, rather than write one 
himscflf. Mr. Timkowski, who so regularly quotes tlic authors from whom be borrows 
any tiling, has forgotten on this occasion to name Fatlier Gaubil. 

This is certainly too bad. The Jesuit’s ddl'cription may be very accurate ; 
but a writer who has visited such a place as Peking is expected to furnish his 
own report. Some of the contributions to' the work, by other authors, seem 
to be retained without propriety in the present castrated translation ; for, if wc 
can trust M. Klaproth, they are full of errors. There is a geographical account 
of Tibet, at the end of the first volume, which seems to be printed for no 
other purpose than to afford occasion for notes, in almost every pbge, from 
M. Klaproth, such as these : this is entirely a mistake;”^" this is an un- 
pardonable fault “ this is all quite incorrect “ I give this article os it is 

^ in 

* Sae AataL Journ* Vel. XIX, pp. 151, 235, 430 and S34. 1 Thia enor was ollierved by M. Klaproth. 
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in the original^ and leave the reader the pleasure of understanding it,” 
&c. &c. In pp. 461 and 465, Vol. I, we have two translations from the same 
Chinese original, one by M. Klaproth, the other by the Russian ArchU 
inandrite Hyacinth, who has resided for some time at Peking ; and if thef 
were not so long, we would exhibit them in contrast ; there was never surely 
such discrepancy between translations before, except of Egyptian hierogly** 
phics. M, Klaproth says (of course) that he is right and Father Hyacinth is 
wrong. Indeed, he extends hia censure still further in another part (I, 213), 
wherein he says, ** in general, all the translations from the Chinese given in 
this work are incorrect” 

As inaccuracies seem so abundant in this publication, whilst novelty 
and interest are so rare, and moreover as our journal has already been 
the medium of communicating many of the details furnished by Mr. Tim- 
kowski, we shall here take leave of the original author, expressing our dis- 
appointment and regret that his work contains so little to gratify curiosity. 

We have, however, a word or two to say of his commentator, M. Kla- 
proth is not remarkable for courtesy towards other writers; but in the 
present work he has displayed an unusual share of ill-humour. When we 
read as far as p. 70 of the second volume, wc fancied we discovered the cause 
of it. Mr, Timkowski there states, that at Peking the Portuguese archbishop 
told him that ‘‘the literati of Europe, and particularly those of France, 
eagQ()y published works upon China, and on the Chinese and Mantchoo 
languages, without being sufficiently versed in the subjects of which they 
treated. They mentioned, particularly, Messieurs Deguignes, jun., and 
Klaproth'* Mr. K. has appended to this passage two complimentary letters 
addressed to him by Mr. Timkowski, to shew (as he thinks) that the remarks 
of the Archbishop made no impression upon the traveller. 

As one proof of the candour of this ” profound orientalist,” we quote bis 
observations upon Dr. Morrison. Mr. Timkowski records, that whilst at 
Peking, Father Hyacinth showed him a Chinese dictionary, composed accord- 
ing to the Russian alphabet; and he adds (vol. i, p. 350) : " The French and 
English literati have reaped before us in the field of Chinese literature. The 
dictionary of Deguignes, and still more that of Morrison, are works which 
reflect the highest honour on their authors.” This commendation from an 
impartial, and, as M. Klaproth terms him, “enlightened” person, gives 
occasion to the following splenetic and illiberal note ; 

Mr, Timkowski here commits two serious mistakes. The dictionary published at 
Paris is not the work of Deguignes;* and the work of Mr, Morrison is no better than 
the other. It is, indeed, more voluminous, and contains more characters Uian that of 
Fatlier B^ail ; but it isy^ of faults, which greatly diihinish its utility, and render it 
very troublesome in use, because one is every moment obliged to refer to the Chinese 
originals, which Mr. Morrison has translated with inconceivable carelessness ; jf, 
indeed, he ts realltf the author if the teork which he has jmlduhed'* 

Similar evidence ap[ienrs in p. 371 of the same volume where the traveller 
is si^gesting the political use which the English might make of the pr^udice 
amongst the Tibetans respecting the regeneration of their lama, by contriving 
his revival in a person favourable to their views. M. Klaproth drops the 
following note at the foot of the passage : 

I do not see what meant the English could pursue to attain this object; those living 

at 

begging M.Kls|iroih’Bpvdon, te a men hyperaiUdmi s iCDcguigna edited thh dictionary, 
which wes originally compiled by rather Basil. The above oompliment may be therefore paid to him 
M editor oulv. 
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at Calcutta know bo little of Tibet, that they liavaeven believed, and printed In their 
journals, Uiat the Tibetan language waa spoken from Himalaya to the frontiers of 
Siberia. 

Nearly all the correct infbnnatioii we posaess respecting Tibet has '^been 
acquired of late years through Calcutta. We believe that the accusation 
against Dr. Morrison b as groundless, as the illiberal imputation cast in the 
above passage upon the English scholars at Calcutta. 

A still more disingenuous attack, on the part of M. Klaproth, appears in 
his ** Observations on the last Russian and English Embassies to China,” in 
p. 138 of the first volume. He there states that Lord Amherst in 1816 had 
permission to appear before the Chinese emperor without making the nine 
f>rostration8 : but that he acted ** like a madman,” and ruined, by a puerile 
obstinacy,” the success of his mission. He then gives the following as the 
facts : 

After Lord Amherst had obtained the assurance that the Emperor dispensed him 
from the Ko-to, the Duke, and the other commissioners sent to receive him, intimated 
to him the order which tlicy had to conduct him the next day from Thuung tcheou, 
where he then was, by way of Peking, to Yuan-mi ng yuan, a country scat, where the 
Emperor expected him to give him audience. I'lie ambassador set out for 'llioung 
tcheou on the 28tli August, at four o*clock in the afternoon, in a magnificent laudau, 
drawn by four mules. 'J'bcy reached the place of their destination at half-past four die 
following morning, where they foiiiul all tlic mandaiiiib in their habits of ceremony. 
Tlie latter told the English that they were going to be presented to the Emperor imk 
mediately. Lord Amherst, alleging extreme fatigue, refused to api>ear before the 
Chinese monarcli in his travelling dress, and covered with dust. 7'he Chinese com* 
xnissioners, thinking that they had not sufBciently explained themselves respecting the 
ceremonies to be performed, and imagining that the refusal of the ambassador was 
founded on the apprehension that he w ould be compelled to make the nine prostrations, 
repeated several times the words Ni men ti ly ; that is to say, Your own ceremony is all 
tliat is required. ' Lord Amherst, however, not reflecting that the Emperor and all bis 
court was expecting him, persisted in waiting for his fine clothes, his suite, tlie presents, 
and the King of England's letter, which he had forgotten to bring with him in his 
landau, though such a document ought never to be out of the hands of the {lerson who 
is entrusted with it. The Duke, who w'as to present him to the Emperor, took him by 
the arm, saying, come, at least, into my apartment, Where you will be more at ease 
than here in tlie crowd ; you may rest there wliile I go to the j^mperor and inform him 
of your desire.” But Lord Amherst replied, that he was fatigued and ill, and that he 
would hear nothing of an audience till his suite and his baggage bad arrived. In 
consequence, the ambassador was conducted to tlie hotel prepared for him. Some 
hours after the Emperor sent his physician to Lord Amherst to examine the state of bis 
health ; the Chinese ASsculapius having found him very well, made liis report to the 
Sou of Heaven, who immediately ordered the English embassy Co be dismissed, becaifke 
the head of it had deceived him, by feigning illness, at the moment when he was to be 
presented to him. 

The Cbiliese government had the good sense to see in the conduct of this ambassador 
only a want of tact, and tlie blunder of an individuaL It treated the English legation, 
on its return from Peking to Canton, with all possible attention and deference ; and 
this incident has had no detrimental effect whatever on the trade of the Company at 
Canton. 

From what source M. Klaproth has derived these facU wO cannot surmise. 
They are justified neither by the statements in the publications of those 
gentlemen who attended Lord Amber8t*8 embassy, nor by the edicts of the 
Emperor of China. M« Klaproth’s previous statement, that the Chinese 
officers bad waived at Teen-sing a compliance with the ceremony, should have 

been 
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been followed by another, namely, that an imperial edict was issued, previous 
to the arrival of the embassy at Peking, severely censuring the conduct of the 
mandarins in allowing it to proceed beyond Teen-sing; and distinctly declaring 
that the emperor could not receive the ambassador unless be performed the 
ceremony. But this fact is disingenuously suppressed. Mr. Ellis observes, 
with respect to the imperial edict published subsequently to the dismissal of 
the embassy, that “ no prospect whatever of the ceremony being dispensed 
with is held out, nor does such dispensation ever seem to have been con- 
templated.’* The fact now appears plainly to be, that the mandarins to whom 
was entrusted the introduction of the embassy at court, were determined to 
force Lord Amherst to submit to the ceremony, which the Emperor was given 
to understand his Lordship was prepared to comply with. The act which M. 
Klaproth describes, as “ taking his Lordship by the arm in order to conduct 
him to another apartment,” was nothing less than a brutal attempt to drag 
him into the presence chamber, where he would most probably have been 
compelled to undergo other humiliations. That the Emperor was deceived in 
the business is evident from the express declarations to that effect in his edicts, 
and from the degradation of the mandarins concerned. All these facts are 
concealed by M. Klaproth, whose object has been to detail such circumstances 
alone as are calculated to make the representative of the British nation appear 
in a disadvantageous point of view. 

Karmatk : an Arabian Tale. By the author of “ Rameses,** an Egyptian 
Tale, See. See. London, 1857, 8vo. 

Tins historical novel is calculated to supply a void which is too frequently 
found, even in some of the best-informed minds in Europe, which arc very ill 
furnished with accurate notions respecting Arabian history. The mystical 
superstitions and fanatical doctrines which have heretofore prevailed in Arabia, 
and continue to a certain degree to exert an influence there, and which are 
linked with historical traditions, share the same fate, that of being neglected 
in Europe or totally misunderstood. ** It may be doubted,” says the author 
of the work before us, “ whether the very extraordinary rise and character of 
the Karmates and Ismuelians, of the time of the caliphs, have been sufficiently 
noticed or developed by historians to the general reader ; hitherto these tre^ 
mendous Sectarians have been overlooked, and the interest attached to their 
existence, most commonly bounded to the Episodical portion, known to us 
in the epoch of the Crusades, when the emissaries of the * Old Man of the 
Mountains,* the Sheik al Jul led, attempted the life of Edward I., and actually 
slew others of the Crusaders. These enthusiasts were, however, merely a 
corollary Jink of a most formidable community, establisbed qnd rooted at 
a much earlier period in Mazanderan ; so firmly settled are its roots in the 
mystic tenets of Islamism, that its doctrines are still existing in Arabia ; and 
even in Egypt, in tlie nineteenth century, a rebellion against the French was 
headed by an impostor, assuming the title and denomination of their long- 
expected deliverer, the prophet El Mahdi.” 

The object of this little work (yet incomplete) is to mingle profit with 
pleasure, and to illustrate the traditionary lore of Arabia, which abounds with 
magical tales and the dark deeds of sorcerers, by weaving into a very interest- 
ing story such particulars as bear a close affinity to history, in respect to events 
aiid.persoDs, and to impress the reader’s mind with a picture of what Arabia 
was' at the age when the transactions are supposed to have taken place, 

namely, 
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namely, the reign of the illustrioua Hari)in-al-RaBchiil, whose last days were 
clouded by dark and mysterious events, which the sequel of the talc l^fore us 
will (we are told) explain. 

The sect of the Karmates are thus traced by our author : 

It is already said that Mahommed, at least publicly, fixed on no successor ; that Alt', 
his natural heir, his son-in 'law, relation, and faithful disciple, yielded up his claims ; that 
he came to the sceptre late in life, only to experience ingratitude, revolt, and a violent 
death ; and transmitted his claims and his misfortunes to his two most amiable and most 
ill-fated sons. Although they ptribhed miserably, the descendants of Fatima were 
numerous, and crowds of Moslems were always athirst to repay, by the most un- 
bounded devotion to that ill-futed race, a reverence and homage of pity fur the dreadful 
destiny of their adored Ali ; no imaginations, however extravagant, Vere disregarded by 
tlie natives of Al-Giuf. Indeed, throughout all the eastern provinces of Islamism, 
the name of All served for a rallying point for all the dtsconieniedt and for all the 
turbulent who desired than^et and revolutions:. A species of odoration had prevailed 
during the lifetime of Ali, and even then £bn Alaswad Saba laid the foundation of a 
refined and esoteric spirit of initiation, subtle, secret, and deeply rooted, which spread 
over the east, which connected together bands and denominations of Mahommed’s 
followers of most dissimilar view's, and which, repeatedly, has shaken the whole east 
w'ith its bloody struggles. £bn Saha was a prime instigator of the scddious moifcments 
which cost the caliph Omar his throne and his life. He taught that the Tmaunat, or 
the sacerdotal autliority, devolved by right, as well as by a formal act of Maliomiued, 
on his son-in-law Ali, the spouse of Fatima — that on him rested a rat/ dmniti/^ 
that he was siot deadt but that he had only wilkdiawn himself for a time from the eyes of 
men— 'that he would one day reappear mi the earth t and render it as celebrated for 
justice, as now it was become infamous for iniquity and injustice. 

Tills mysterious dogma has grounded itself, more or less, amid every conflicting sect 
of the east ; some liavc enlarged the number of the Irnauns, but all have yielded 
implicit faith to the sacred character of Ali. The Sliiites, or Persians, who teach that 
twelve Irnauns succeeded by natural descent to the revered Ali, inculcate likewise that 
the last u not dead, but vonceuledt and one day he w'ill reappear to revive tlie purity of 
religion. By the depth of ilieir ratiocinations they also endeavour to demonstrate the 
whole ecru’s if the iweltn: doctors to be no more than the owe and the same being, successive^ 
disappearing, and asmmin" a fresh hod^, as the vicar or same teacher. But another 
sect, and to these in particular arc the events, which follow referable, contract the 
number of these Irnauns to seven only; these aie the Ismaeliuns, among whom the 
Karmates arc so distinguished for the most perfect contempt'of danger and death, and 
for their devastations and sacrileges, that Uiey may be divided into three epochs : from 
the first secret roots of their origin, and the profound artifices with which their doctrines 
were disseminated and spread in Arabia, to tliq reign of Harun al Raschid, when 
(Arabia settled in peace, the fine arts expanding, and public feelings watched by the 
jealous and watchful eye of tiiat renowned caliph) he detected the germs of this 
formidable association, which liis sagacity foresaw might ovenJiadow his tfirone. 
Harun, however, knew not the wide-spread, nor the character, nor the twisted roots 
of that parasite plant, which crept up as the baneful ivy around the wide-spreading 
umbrage of the palm of Haschemya. Destiny gave it the same existence as its proud 
and imperious oppressors, the royal and sacred Abassids. It strengthened in great 
power and triumphant wickedness, from tiie foundation of its tenets, into a concocted 
form, in the Uiird Hegira; until, in the 650tb year of the Hegira, the sword of 
Hulaku, the descendant of Genghis Khan, put an end at the same epoch, to the 
caliphs and the Ismaelians ; tliat catastrophe, however, followed at a very distant period. 
This formidable and extraordinary sect broke forth under the rule of Harfin ; their 
commencement and pn^css, tlie marvellous circumstances connected with the ap- 
pearance of Karmath on the banks of the Euphrates, ore become, fimts known amid 
the natives of £1 Shammar. The tent which is pitclicd in Al-Giuf resounds with the 

exclamations 
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cxclamatiaiu ftnd groans of tlie impassioned auditors, as they hear Uie thrilling detail 
of the awful sacrifice mode in the ruins of Babylon to tiie deity of fire. 

Karmath, or Hassun Saba, of Kufa, is the hero of this tale; and the 
author has displayed no little skill in the portrmture of this sorcerer, whose 
only passion was revenj;c. He is represented as carrying on extensive projects 
and desperate designs for the gratification of that diabolical passion, by means 
which mortals alone could not counteract. His vast influence, obtained by 
counterfeiting virtues which he detested in his heart, by charity, humility, 
and even by the gratuitous practice of great medical skill,'— the moral 
influence secured by these means was aided by his connexion with the evil 
beings who are su|)posed by the Arabs to be engaged in hostility with heaven, 
and whose dark and mysterious orgies are transacted in the infernal caverns 
of Hillah, where the black and blasted piles of Babylon appear, on the banks 
of the Phrat, or Euphrates. This is the scene of the story. 

Karniath bad a son, Heman, who was an idiot, and incapable of employing 
the power and wealth which his father was able to becjueath to him. To 
restore this son to rationality, and at the same time to further his political 
designs, Karmath prepares to sacrifice two youths, whom he had educated in 
his family, to the deify of fire. By the interposition of a good genius (Zephon) 
these two youths, who are named Jam7 and Adalia, learn their histor}^ which 
had been studiously concealed from them by Karmath, and the fate to which 
they arc doomed by this cruel sorcerer, JamT, under the protection of this 
celestial auxiliary, is permitted, beneath the form of Karmath’s slave Hassarac, 
the agent of his sorceries, to visit the tremendous scene of the magical rites 
and incantations; and by the dexterous contrivances and resolute courage of 
JamT, under the tuition of the genius, Karinutli is made to substitute his own 
son as a victim to glut the greedy appetite of the spirit of fire. 

We should have been glad if wc could afford space for the insertion of the 
passage, which contains a powerful description of the infernal scene of the 
magical rites; but it is too long. We subjoin an extract from that part of 
the work where the just retribution, to which wc have alluded, falls upon 
Karmath, or Hassun, as he is now called : 

At the rolling peals of their dread charms the cavern shook, and appeared to rock in 
trembling terror of their potent spells. ** Hassun they praised— him tliey extolled— the 
powerful, the clu'cf of magic Araby ; henceforth subjected to his sway — liim, wise and 
greatest of her race, who bad won the gift of wisdoip for his son, henceforth renowned 
on earth.** Thus tliey sung, while JamT, Motionless, stood by tho insensible form, 
lifting tip his heart in eageC aspirations for support. 

Hassun appeared in the midst of the awful acene, and now before him arose the 
altar which Jam! had seen in the caverns of tho Kasr. With loud acclaim it rose, and 
the ternph, flashing from its ghastly eyes a dismal light, glared pale and deadly from 
the ribbed rock. Fronting the altar, tbe flame, as if eager for its prey, and never 
propitiated but wdtli blood, streamed upward on the altar, majestically bright and clear. 
TTie moment arrived, the jarring discord ceased, and silence deq) and solemn suc- 
ceeded, while Hassun, caring the njystical magi robes, advanced first to the golden 
(xuich ; placing his hand upon the veiled sacrifice, he then turned toward the altar^ and 
devoted him to the God of Fire f Songs of triumph again arose, extolling Jlassun's 
fliith— He was worthy to wear and to wield the talismans of the preadamite hings ! 
the greatest of the mysterious sovereigns resembled him in fate \ Thus must all bis 
enemies fall beibre him f** The cup of charmed potency, their pledge, then passed 
aeound, from which Hassun no sooner withdrew his lips, than sprinicHng a flew drops 
upon the altar*s flame, it spread in wavy brilliaDcy, rolling around its bidterhig flashes. 
The sounds and songs of triumph away, the myetcrioos thunders paused, and 

sUencs, 
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silence deit|i«)ike and loleinn, fell around on all. Ibe paow latted^HUkl Jam! 
scarcely sustained its pressurs on his heart* when Hassan approacfhedf and thus muttered 
forth the spell* which bis deep-toned voice echoed amid the arched caivcrns around. 

** Great God of Fire* receive a noble victim* the youth Adalia — bear him to thy 
flames ! intoxicate with spells of potency* he reels under thy cliarroed draught* and 
voluntarily bends to Iby Influence! Sdxe him* ye flames* mix bis form with thy 
primeval elements ! rieeive him as the homage of my heart * Sacrifice ! awake ! 
arise !’* 

Hassun* standing before the altar, with impassioned gestures* waving his wand* at 
length gently toudied tlie shrouded form ; it stirred— it moved— and shaking off the 
cochanter*8 sleep and covering veil, a universal shriek rent the cave, of ** Hetnan ! 
Heman !** as Heman stood before them ; and while* in spcecliless surprise, and ogony* 
the wretched Hassun gased on his son* Heman exclaimed—'* Victim of the spell, 
1 come to fulfil thy rites ! QJirc ! 1 come to adore tliy power ! *' 

There is a pleasing love tale interwoven in the story* which increases its 
interest ; and we think that the reader of Karmath ** will join us in feeling 
an anxiety to learn tlie sequel. 


Human Sacrifices in India, Substance of the Speech of John Poynder, Esq,^ 
at the Courts of Proprietors of East^lndia Slock, held on the 21 si and 28flA 
Days of March 1827- 

As our last number contained a very copious report of tlic dcba£fl on 
the subject of Burning of Hindoo widows* of which Mr. Poynder’s speech 
occupies a considerable portion* we have no occasion to analyze this publica- 
tion ; we are* however, desirous of recommending it* as an able and cofS- 
|P|ehensive digest of a most voluminous collection of public documents* 
rmpecting a topic of equal importance and difficulty. The speech of Mr. 
Poynder, thus authenticated* is moreover valuable as an index of the feelings 
entertained* concerning the mode of dealing with this abominable custom* by 
the party (we do not use the term in an invidioSs sense) who seem in some 
respects oppefsed to the views of the Indian Government therein* and who 
evidently contemplate at some period the introduction of measures* not of 
force* but partaking of a compulsory character* to effectuate its extinction. 

As this question will undergo another solemn discussion before the repre- 
sentatives of the British nation* and as there has libeia recently laid before 
ParlianiODt another volume of documents* now printieg, some of which* we 
understand* are of great interest and importance* and exhibit the subject in 
rather a di^ent point of view than it has hitherto been seen ; we shall pro- 
bably have occasiqfn to revert to it* at fl future tiroe^ when -Mr. Poynder^s 
elaborate speech will afibrd us .considerable md. 


The Adveniurm qf Naufragus. Written by himself. London* 8vo. 1827- 

This work is declared to be a faithful narrative of the trills end adventures 
of a man* who* feeling that bis course had been no comiloit. fae^ and con- 
edving that a published record of it may be useful to others* as the experience 
which it has affi>rded has bera useful to him* cannot withhold f^om the 
public.'* . It Telates the adventures of the author in and 

travols in the East* and gives accurate descriptioiis of thepli^>irittt6d. As 
a detiA of real oeeitmiices it my periiaps be read with niliore interest than it 
woul^ wothlek* belilmlytacreateasa work of fiction: 

Asiatic Jaurn. Vot- XXllI. No. 138. 5 P 


Chronohg^ 




830 Remew.^Chron(dagical Records^ Ui^ne, 

Chronological Recordt of the Briiuh Royal and Commercial Nany^ from the 
earlieit period (A, D, 827) to the present time foufided on Official 

Documents^ lire. By Cesar Moreau, Esq. London, lithographed, 1827. 
Past and Present State of the Xiavigatiou between Great Britain and all parts 
of the World. By the same author. 

We are here presented with further evidence of the extraordinary industry 
and powers of M. Moreau. It is impossible to survey superficially the mass 
of matter here brought together, arranged, methodized, and perspicuously 
disposed, comprehending our maritime history for the last thousand years^ 
even to the most minute details, without being astonished at the courage of 
an individual, a foreigner too, who has dared to undertake, and who has 
succeeded in so short a space of time in accomplishing, works like these, 
particularly the former. 

To attempt any thing like an analysis or epitome of the work would demand 
talents like his own. As a matter of curiosity we subjoin a statement of the 
navigation of England in the year 1093. 



Merchant Ships entering Inwards. 

Merchant Slilps clearing Outwards. 


Engll»h. 

Foretgn. 

Total. 

English. 

Foreign. 

ToUL 


Toils. 

Tons. 

T(Nis. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

London ... 

36,512 

80,875 

117,387 

4-1,912 

59,750 

104,662 

Out-ports 

32,616 

27,876 

(>0,492 

73,176 

28,752 

101,928 

Total 

69,128 

108,751 

177,879 j 

1 

118,086 

88,502 

206,590 


We now contrast this effatcnient with another, shewing the navigation of 
England in 1825, comprehending British and Irish vessels under the head of 
English : 


« 

Merchant Siiips entering Inwards. 

Merchant Ships cleoring Outwards. 



Foreign. 

ToUl. 

English. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

In 0)1 1 
the Ports) 

Tons. 

Tons. 

, Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

T«. 

2,786,844 

892,601 

3,679,445 

2,363,458 

851,354 

3,113,812 


Total tonnage in 1693, viz. Englinh... 187,21 6 

foreign ...197,253 ^ 

— — ■ 

Total tonnage in 1825, m. Engliih 5,049,302 
foreign 1,743,955 

■ 6,793,257 

Hits account shows that the navigation of Great Britain has increased 
nearly ak nmHMi and a half of tons during the interval of 132 years; and 
that in the foriner of the two years mentioned, which was thirty-three years 
after the passing of the Navigation Act, foreign tonnage exceeded the British 
neerly nineteen per cent. ; in 1325, on the contrary, the Brirish exceeded the 
fermgn not far short of «one hundred per cent. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Matfb, 1827. — A General Meeting was held this day at two o’clock; 
Hi^firy Thos. Colebrookc, Esq., director, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and coniinned. 

The following donations were presented 

A complete set of the AsMiick nesearclies^ viz» ftom Lieut. CoK Ooyloi H. T. Colc- 
brooke, Ksq., and the Asiatick Society; froai Daiiiel Stuart, Elsq , Dow's 
from J. E. Alexander, Esq., his Traoeh from JmHa to England; from TlmstHopr, Esq*» 
bis Anasfastus; from the hon. East- India Company, ten slicets of tlie IndwH AUtu, 
now in picparation ; from M. Julicn, Afcng t»cut Port 1 1 ; from the Church Missionary 
Society, St. Matthew's Gospel in Singalesc, and two Singalene grammars ; from the 
Royal Humane Society, their fifty-third Annual Uepurt, from J. Guillcmard, 

Esq., Dizionario lifdtufto-Armcno^Turco ; from Cesar Moreau, Esq., his Bntith 
yartgalwn* 

Lieut. Col. Martin White was admitted a Member of the Society. 

John Matson, Esq., and Edward Upham, Emp, were elected MembcrH of 
the Society. 

The reading of Mr. Colcbrooke*s paper on the Vedanta Philosophy was 
concluded ; and thanks were returned to him for the communication. 


19, 1827. — The General Meeting was held this day at the usual hour; 
the director of the Society in the chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Donations were presented 

From tlie SociaU; dc Geograpliie, their Bullet in ^ Nos. 33 to 4G ; from Professor 
Schlegcl, Ills Indtiche BMotheh, Vol. 2, Parts 2, 3, 4 ; from Dr, Wilkins, the Ruins of 
Gour, by Creighton ; from Professor Ilerggrcti, his Viciumnaire Fram^auC’^ 

Arabe and Jlcsor i Eurojm och Ostcrlumlcnir, 

Capt. Marryat, R. N., C. B., was elected an Honorary Member of tbo 
Society. 

Capt. M. has deposited his unique collection of Biirincse curiosities in the 
Society’s house, for exhibition : among them are a shrjne and figure of GaiMma,, 
and a figure of Alumpra, the founder of the present Burmese dynasty, in 
metal, gilt, and studded with jewels. A gold Woonghce-chain of the second 
order, and a large sapphire ring, with a carved tusk of the sacred white ele* 
phant, arc also comprised in this collection. 

Their excellencies the Prince de Lieven, Russian Ambassador, and Baron 
Stiemeld, Swedish Ambassador, and M. Th^ologuc, were elected Foreign 
Members of the Society. 

J. Crompton, Esq., and T. Y. Learmouth, Esq., were elected Resident 
Members. 

A paper by Dr. Whitelaw Atnslie, on the small-pox and inoculation in 
eastern countries, with an account of the introduction of vaccination into India, 
was begun to be read. After an introductory view nf the diflerent statements 
as to the country in which small-pox had its or^n, Dr. A. procaada to notice 
the principal medical writers of antiquity, who noticed this ettsease in Aeir works, 
and dm methods of treatment resorted to by the natives of India. In the 
course of the treatise Dr. A. remarks that the manner in whidi the emph^u 
aarMs, or small -pox, was first originated, sets all conjecture at defiance; 

^ P 2 and 
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and that there U a singularity regarding it,, which it must be difficult to account 
for, namely, that, although nothing but variolous matter has the effect of 
generating the disease, it appears to be more prevalent at some seasons than 
at others, as if its appearance was dependant on a peculiar state of the air ; 
an idea, however, which was held very cheap by Dr. Woodville and erthers. 
The part of this i^apcr which was read at this day’s meeting, concludes \4th 
an account of the mode of inoculation practised among the Worriahs, in the 
Ganjain Circar. 

It was announced that the next General Meeting would be held on the 16th 
of June. 


NEW PUBL 


LdNDOK. 

Ju‘Ktao^l, or the Two Fair Couaitis ; a Chinese 
Novel. 2 vols. isino. 14s. 

jf Gmmmar o/ thtt liehrrw lMnKuae\ coniprhpfl 
In a .Series of Lectiirei, roniplfcd from the best 
Authorltlcfi. and auainented wltli much Original 
Matter, drawn principally from Oriental Sources. 
By the nev. .S. laus A M., etc. Ilvo. Ifisi. 

The ShlpuJTf^k, a Talc of Arabia ; and other 
Poems. By A. K. 1*. li>mo. 7s« 

A letter on the Government of the Cape of 
Good I1n|>e. ami on certain Fvents which liave 
occurred thereof late ycani, iiiidc*T the adininlstra> 
tion of l.ord Charles Somerset, addressed most 
resj>ectfully to Karl ilatliurst. By Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Rufane Donkin. ;)s. 

Karntftfh, an Arabian Tale. By the Author of 
•* Ramoses." 

Fim Yean* Rmtdmict in llumon Aure* during 
the years liUO to Kua, (*cmtaliiltig lleinarks cm the 
Country and Us fnluibltants, and a Visit to Cedo- 
nia Diu Sarrcin^nto. By an Englishman, (tvo. 
Ss. 

TrateU from India to Kngiand, comprehending 
a visit to the llurman Empire, and a Journey 
through Persia, Asia Minor, European Turkey. 
Aec., in tlie \eani B\ .1. E. Alexander. 

Kaq. In 4to.. illiistraled with Maps and Coloured 
Lithographic Prints, i.' 1 . 1 1 s. od. 

DavUticat Twelve Praetlcal ^^ermons on the 
l.ifeand Character of Ua\id, King of Israel. By 
H. I'homiison, M.A. (Ivo. JOs bd. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Dloecse 
of Calcutta, at C'alrutta, the st/tb May iit 
Bombay, the StHh April ISifd; and at Madras, the 
loth March U12(i; at the Primary Yisltnllun of the 
RighMe\. Father in God. Reginald Heber, P.D., 
Lcira Bishop of Calcutta. 4tuu as. 

Jubatt a Dramatic Poem. By R. M. Beverley, 
Esq. Post Hvo. III. 

Some fJiutrrwifitmo on the Medleliialand Dietetic 
profiertics of Green Tea. By W. Newnhara, Esq. 
Is. <kf. sewed. 

The Ihman Ilutory, by G. B. Niebuhr; trans* 
lated from the German fiy P. Walter. Esq.. 
F.R.5.L.. one of the Librarians of the British 
Museum. Maps. 2 vuls. Bvo. £l. 48. 

Tmvetenfthe Russian U*sstou through Mongtdia 
to C'Atntt, and residence In l*efcing. In the years 
18S0-81. By Geo. Timkowiiki i ww Correctl^ 
and Notes by J. Vou Klaproth. 2 vols. 8vo. 
^J.lOi. 

TM Adlfmtures qf Nmifragtis, written by him- 
self ; giving a lively Account of his Voyages, 
Shiuwvctks, and Travels, from hu Brst ouuet as 
a Mtdthlpinan in the East-Indla Company's Scr- 
vlcew UQUl he beaanr e Commander in the Indian 
Seas. 8vob Si. 

Substance qf the i^^eech i\f J* Aijsndfr, JSs^., at 
the Courts of Proprieton of East-lndJa Sewk, 
held on the 21«t end MU^ddysof March 1IN7* Hvo. 

In thr Vres*. 

' The SubaiterH*e LoaBtudi during two Voyages to 
India, and Eighteea Years' Observation onLand 
and Water. 


iICATIONS. 

TransacUons of the Literary Sonety of Jladiw/. 
4to. with Plates. 

A Supplement to Howell and Stewart's Oriental* 
and Blbikail Catalogue. 

PAUIS. 

Ching-Kong, Goiivemeur clu Jcune prince Kou- 
kmill: lettres Chlnolscs. 12ino. 2 fr. 

r.e Ltere dr Jnb, tractuft en vers Pranfalv, avec 
le texte de la Vulgate en regard, sulvl de notes ex- 
pllcativcs, parB. M. St. LetatosMeur. 8vo. fr. 

Sainte-WlMet ou s'ouvenUh d'un Voyage aiix 
Gntmles'Indcsi itoCinc, par E. Charrlere. 8vo. 
Ifr. 

Carte de la Fultstine, \Miur nervlr a rintelligenco 
des Salutes Kcritures, et lairtlrulierexncnt a rhis- 
toire de Notre Seigneur J.-C. ; dress^ par A* H. 
Dufour. 7 fr* 

tMiservatUms (immmatiralee sur tmelques paa- 
sages de I'FsMii sur Ic Pali, de M M. K. Bunuxif ct 
Lassen t par E. Bumouf. (tvo. 

Doctrine et Demtri de la Reitgion Musuhnane, 
tirta teKtuellement du Coran, suivis de rEucev 
logue Musubnan , traduit de I’xVvabe |)ar M. Gar- 
ctndc Tossy. IBmo. 4fr. 


rAi.ciJ'rTA. 

The Indigo Planter'e Manttal, or Guide to the 
Pun hoses and .Sales of Indigo for the year 
2(», wjfh ail mmiatc, of the crop of 18311 27 ; com- 
idlcd and arranged by F.Hklal Mushtea, broker (to 
DC continued anmuliy). 4to. 12 rs. 

Snrred LemmtMt being Analyses of Scriptures, 
Historical, Prophetical, and Evangelical, acrord> 
ing to the Science of Analogies. By G. M. Pater- 
son, M.l)., AsaisUSurg., Bengal Medical Eahddth- 
iiient. A rs. 

Transartione of the Calrutta Medical and PAym- 
cnl Sonetift Vol. 11., eontainlng Cases and Obser- 
vations on Medical and Physktd bclencev ItvOi 

Thofttre of the Hindus, No. IV , containing 
** The L’ttara Rama Cherltra," or cuntinuatlon cif 
the History of Rama; translated fttun the Origi- 
nal .Sanscrit by H. H. Wilson, Esq. 4n. 

A Panoramic Vieu*oftheCit!f*fBenaree, taken 
by J. Dalrymple, Esq., itcesurli^ 11 fiscCloDg by 
1 foot wide, mounted on fine cIcvUi and folded In 
such a style as to form cither a folio Volume, er be 
extended as one Plate at pleasure. l(i ra. 

In the Preas. 

The Bengal Heady Calculater, oontalntaigieveml 
useful Cast-up Tablfs, adapted for the use of 
Merchants, Agents, and Private Oentlemen. By 
J. R. Tucker. 

Note* on the Epidemie Cholera- By R. H. Koi- 
nedy, M.D., Surgeon, Bombay PicsMoicy, dtc- 
Bvo, 

A Picture of Calcutta, and Ommlete ftrangerp 
Guide ; oootalniitg a Map of the City of CilculU 
and Its Env irons, with a Short of its Rlac 

and Progresat Referenon to, and DeKriptians of 
all the Public Bulldfnga, Ooveramait OOeas, 
Banks, Principal Agency Houses, Printiiw OOces. 
Aucthns, fkc. in and within Sixteen Mw of the 
Metropolis. 
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VARIETIES. 


ABiitic Boeim OP cAtcmA. 

A meeting of tliis Society wm held on 
the 3d January ; the boo. J. H. Haring, 
ton. Esq., President, in the chair. 

A great varlay of donations, chiefly 
Burmese idols and MSS.f together with 
some works from Europe, were presented. 

A letter from Mr. Hodgson to Mr. Bay* 
ley, was then read, giving an outline of 
the theocracy of the Bauddha system of 
Nepal. In other countries, following the 
Bauddha creed, it does not appear that Uiere 
arc any beings recognised as superior to 
Gautama and the other Bu'ddlias, alUiough 
they arc avowedly of mortal oiigin and 
human nature. There are spiritual and 
celestial beings. Brahmas and Nats, but 
in the <<calc of purity and in the ultimate 
object of Exemption from future birth tlicy 
ore very inferior to the genuine Buddho. 
This, there is reoson to believe, is the 
original und most unsophisticated system 
of Buddhism ; but in every country dif- 
ferent innovations have ^*011 grafted on 
the primitive stem, and in none appa- 
^rently has this been carried farther tlian in 
Nepal, 'fhe same modification probably 
prevails throughout Tiliet and the regions 
which thence derived their creed, or China 
and Japan, in which we know a vast num- 
ber of divinities share the popular adora- 
tion with Fo or Buddha. When lliesc 
additions to the primitive slock occurred 
is yet matter of inquiry, but they savour 
strongly of Munidia*ism, According to 
the information now communicated, Uie 
Northern Bauddhos acknowledge four sets 
of divine beings or of superhuman objects 
of veneration. Hie first of these is, con- 
trary to the generally supposed atheistical 
tendency of tlie faith, one primnval and 
uncreated deity. This first Buddha ma- 
nifested five of his attributes, as five se- 
condary Buddlias, in one of whom, Afnt^ 
Mhttt or the * immeasurably splendid,' in 
Prakrit and Pali, AmitAbo, we rccogruse 
the Amito of the Jajianeiie. From these 
five personifications five oilier Buddhas or 
Bodhi-satwas were produced, by whom 
the active duties of creation were perform- 
ed, and amongst the created beings occur 
the human Buddhas and Bodhi-satwas, 
of the finit of whom there are seven princi- 
pal, and the latter of whom are infinite ; 
including every person of exalted piety, by 
which indeed the individual may become a 
living Buddha, such as the I.iaroa of Lassa 
is supposed to be. The Buddhas conse- 
quantly are not restricted to any p^cular 
numbtf any more than the Bodhi-satwas, 
md all theories resting upon the indivi- 
dofdity of Buddha are qtt^y oveilhrown. 

Gov, Gaz, Jan. 11 . 


cAuroTTA mmcAi akd ntyncAt 
socivnr. 

A meeting of this society was held on 
the 2d December; Mr. Wilson, the vice- 
president, in the chair, 

A note frem Mr. Royle was read, men- 
tioning his having lately visited the site of 
the cx^iertmcntal medical garden on die 
Musooreea Table, where rhubarb, hen- 
bane, ond acorus calamus were flourish- 
ing, and had been found of superior qua- 
lity. II 1 C thermometer was below Sir in 
the morning, and not 60" in the forenoon. 

Mr. licslie's paper on gangrenous 
ulcer was then read, and made the sul:ject 
of comment. The disease broke out 
amongst the men of the 6\9th Bengal N.I., 
alMMit a month after their arrival at Pi- 
natig, iff August Iflil.'i. It spreail with 
profligiuus rapidity, and above ninety cases 
were in hospital in the course of l^em. 
bcr. A medical committee having lieen 
assembled, recommended clianM of situa- 
tion ; and an hospital was accordingly con- 
structed on the suintnit of one of the hills, 
to which the sick were removed, to the 
numlier of 100, by the end of January. 
The rcmovol appears to have been attend^ 
with good effects, and although many cases 
proved fatsl, few or no fresh cases oc- 
curred, whilst many recovered. In April, 
tlie weather iM^coming unfavourable, the 
men still uiicured returned to the Line 
Hospital, where the diseofte was gradually 
subdued, altliough not without the ulti- 
mate loss of many lives. In all the worst 
cases medical treatment was wholly un- 
availing, and amputation, which was par- 
tially successful, afforded the Only pros- 
pect of preserving life. « 

Tlie sudden and rapid progress of this 
disease, although not unprecedented in 
other situations, suggested tu Mr. l^lie 
the necessity of offering some olKeryations 
on the medical topography of the island, 
especially as regards Uie cantonroenCs. 
Fort Cornwallis, he observes, is stUuMed 
at the eastern extremity of a toiigut uf 
land, stretching towards the Malay coast, 
distant from it one mile and a half to two 
miles, and low and jungly for some dis- 
tance inland. On the west, tlie land is 
bounded by a range of hills, wiiicli thus 
form a triangular level space from twenty 
to tliirty miles in extent, on which arc 
situated the town and cantonments, the 
former extending along the shore. About 
three-quarters o^a mile from the fort is 
tlie outlet of a snSll river, along which 
tlie tide rises several feet, inundating the 
banks, and leaving numerous stagnant 
pools at ebb. Over tlie whole area of tlie 

low 
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low land, pools of stagnant water are tte* 
qiicnt after extensive rain, and the ju^te 
is abundant. The parade and hcMpitals 
are about three miles inland from the fort, 
where a space of about a mile square has 
been cleared for them. The hospitals are 
much out of repair, and the ground in 
their vicinity having little slope is im- 
perfectly drained. Although the t^- 
grapby of this part of Pinang may fail to 
explain the peculiar form in which disease 
maitifested itseiron this occasion, it does 
not seem calculated to restore lieahh to 
tliosc who repair thitlier in quest of it, and 
several circumstanci's have lately inspired 
strong doubts of its salubrity under any 
circumstances. These, liowever, may have 
arisen from individuals having been un- 
able to quit the low level, tlirough the 
want of facilities to ascend to the inure 
elevated spots on the adjacent lulls, on 
which alone a restorative influence can lie 
ho})ed for from the air of I’iiiang, and 
which facilities, we understand, are no 
longer within the reach of invalids visiting 
the island.— [6Vi/. Gov, Gaz* 

ASIATIC SOriCTY OP fAKIs. 

M. Silvestre dc Sacy read a nqiort res- 
pecting an application made by Mr.Freytiig 
for pecuniary assistance from ihe society 
towards tlie expense of printing the Ara- 
bic text of the Hamasaf with the com- 
mentary of Tahrizi. The recommenda- 
tions ill the report, ahicli declared the 
utility of the work, were adopted, llie 
committee of finance was directed to con- 
sider of the means at the disposal of the 
society for contributing to the piibJicatiun 
of Mr. Freyfag's work. 

M. Amf^d^e Jaubert read a notice of a 
MS. of the BAklinr NAfnah, written in 
Ouigour, belonging to the library at Ox- 
ford. 

Count Ilaiitorive, in the name of his 
Excellency the Miuistcr for Foreign Af- 
fairs, presented several works to the so- 
ciety, amongst which was the AsuUic 
Journal^ Nos. 132 and 13.3. 

IIOVAL INSTITUTION OF GXXAT BRITAIN. 

At a late meeting of this institution, a 
large meteoric stone was plact*d on the 
librarv table, with a particular account of 
its fall, in the Persian language, lliis 
was translated by Dr. Wilkins. 'Die 
stone foil in the night of the 7th of Au- 
j^ust 1822, near the village of Kadonah, 
in tlie diatrid of Agm. It descended w ith 
much noise as of cannon and of the wind, 
awakening those who were asleep, and 
alarming a walchma«, wbo beard it fall. 
On inabiiig a aearch in tiie morning, the 
igane waa found warm, and with little 
io^e nsmg ftom it. It is to be aulijccied 


SOOLOGI€Al> 60CUTX. 

The Anniversary Meeting of this So- 
ciety took place on May 19; the Marqu^ 
of Lansdown, Presidrat, in the twr. 
The meeting was very numerouslv attend- 
ed. Amongst other distingoishra suppor- 
ters of the establishment, we noticed Earls 
Spencer. Malmesbury and Carnarvon. Lord 
Auckland, Marquis Carmarthen, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. Sir E.Home, Sir ILHe- 
ron, M. P., Sir T. D. Acland. Bart.. Sir J. 

De Beauvoir, Mr. Baring Wall, M.P., 

Ac. Ac. The president having adverted, 
with much feeling and effect, to the va- 
cancy occasioned by the lamented death of 
the late president, and his own accession 
to that office, reported to the meeting the 
progress of the Society during the past ^ 
year ; from wlilcfa it a]>pcarcd that the 
museum had been enriched by numerous 
and valuable donations ; amongst the most 
conspicuous of these wiia particularized a 
female ostrich from his Majes^. The 
magnificent collection of the late Sir Tfabs. 
iStamford Raffles, consisting of mamma- 
lia, biids, reptiles, insects, zoophytes, Ac. 
lias also been transferred to the Society, 
'fhe president further informed the meet- 
ing that the works in the Regent's Park 
are rapidly advancing ; the walks have ^ 
been laid out and partly executed, and 
some pheasantrictt anti aviaries, with sheds 
and encloHiires for some of the rarer ani- 
mals belonging to the Society, arc in ac- 
tive progress. It is expected that the 
gardens will possess sufficient interest to 
authorize the opening of them during the 
ensuing autumn. The president then an- 
nounced that the numlier of subscribers 
exceeds 3(X), and that the list is daily Jn- 
cieasing. He also gave a highly favour- 
able retmrt of the funds of the Society, 
which, after defraying all charges attend- 
ing upon the various works in progress, 
leave a considerable and increasing balance 
in the bankers’ hands. 

FRtCPS or LABOUR AND FOOD IV TUB 
ROMAN PMPIRE. 

It appears from the edict of Diocletian, 

A. D. 303 (lately discovered), fur fixing the 
prices of labour and food throughout the 
empire, that Roman barristers were not 
ill paid : the fee for a motion was about 

2. 8s. 9d. of our money ; at hearing of 
the cause, 7s. fid. The charge of a 
barlicr for each person was 4^d. A muto* 
nwtfirus, or farrier, for cropping and shoe- 
ing an animal, had about Is. Ijd. A 
professor of architecture gave lessons for 
18s. 9d. jMT mcmem. The price of food 
seems to have been extremely bi^. Meat 
was to be sold at the following fates per 
pound RoiTuin,cqusI to nearly 11 os. tray; 
viz, beef, Is. ; mutton, Is. fid. ; Imfo. 
2s. 8d. ; pork. Ss. 3d. ; pin* foet, 9d 
each ; a sauage (bteium) of fresh poik. 
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an ounce in weiglat, 4^. ; a fat male |)ea- 
cock (for the taUe) waa £ft* Ss. 9d.» tlie 
fee of a Roman counsel 1 

wi BLAKO or aAsfacE. 

We are fiivoured with an account firom 
the pen of Commodore Hayes, of the 
ciieutnnavigatioo of Ramrce, by the H C. 
gun«pinnace Osprey^ which has established 
die fact of its being an island, before 
somewhat doubted. We subjoin an abridg- 
ment of it. 

The Oyrreif left Amherst Harbour, and 
aAer liaving passed to the N.E. of Ram> 
ree, through Hastii^^ Harbour and the 
channels to die E. of Great Division Is- 
land, to the mouth of the passages leading 
to Aeng, Tolak, and Arracan, a great 
opening was perceived to die W., with the 
flood tide coming in from that direction 
with considerable force, and it was con- 
cluded that it formed die straits to sea. 
The great entrance of the only creek 
wbll^ communicates with the Capital of 
ka^rce, lies about two miles to the S. of 
the N.E. point of the island, which forms 
die 8. boundary of Hastings* Harbour. 
About a quarter of a mile to the N. Osprey 
creek appears, which runs into the llam- 
ree creek about midway lietween the great 
entrance and the capital, with which there 
is no communication by water but through 
these two passages. About the centre of 
Hastings* Harbour, on (he Ramrcc side, 
stands a rocky mount, at the base of which, 
facing the harbour, is a deep excavation, 
trenched and mounded all round hy the 
removal of blocks of sand-stone, die sur. 
rounding hollow being filled with spring 
and rain water. 

At the N. extremity of Hastings* Har- 
bour lies a ridge of straggling rocks, to 
the eastward of which a large passage takes 
» its course to Mae ; to die W. of it lies the 
entrance of the large passage which runt 
along die E. side of Great Division or 
Commodore's Island, through which clian- 
nel all vessels of bmtlien pass into Fletcher 
Hayes* straits, towards Aeng, Talak, Ar- 
racan, and Combermere Bay, which brings 
them to sea. W. of Rocky Ridge lies die 
boat cbanuel to the above-mentioned place. 
Entering the large Passage, or Que- 
dwog-tong, from the 8., Mac is on die 
right. Entering the straits many interesU 
ing object! appear, lofty mountains, nu- 
merous iriands, many openings, Ac, so 
that a stianger placed within Se entrance 
of the ttndt fhim seaward would be utterly 
at a loBB which way to turn within thia 
natuia) labyrinth* 

Frocceditig to the IV., the (hprey an- 
chored between Rockv laland and the Is- 
lende running along tha N. aide of Mew- 
cbong*teg mountaiiie* From this station 
dicy praoeeded to Quoin island, and wesu 
wwd to tbw fifst anchonge on the N. 


coast of Ramree. They dieu worked along 
the shore within the innennost of the throe 
islands, named Jakthwa-Oewhn, and an- 
chored near the TfareeDrothers, remarkable 
hills rising from a solid base of rock just 
above watei. Thence diey proceeded 
through the straits, to Great Ptusage Is- 
land point, and keeping to die W. reached 
a bay, and working to seaward, andiored 
off the N. sandy point of Ramree, where 
is a fine clear branch which extends in- 
wards about two miles to ,the creek Keow- 
que-chong. From this credt they returned 
into the centre of the straits, taking a 
course to the N. of the Three Islands, and 
anchored off Callagewn Island, which af* 
fords cattle, water, and fruit. They were 
dien proceeding again to Allee Chou Creek, 
when a storm obliged them to return to 
Hostings* Harbour. The account con- 
cludes : << I have not deemed it necessary 
to say any diing aliout the soundings or 
besrings token in the straits, as the chart 
fully efliihitH the whole for the safe guid- 
ance of all navigators, passing into or out 
of the straits in (|tiestion. Ibcre is good, 
clear and fast-bolding ancliorago ground 
throughout the straits ; and coming in 
from sea or Cornberinere Bay, when half- 
way between die large or outer saddle and 
tower and pagoda rock, your course ia E* 
into the straits, within which you may 
anchor in safety where you please. 

John Hayes, Commodore.*’ 

** P.S. 'Die tide rises at full and change 
fourteen feet in the straits, channela, riven^ 
and harbours on diis coast.*' 

PALI AKD CiHOALBSE XAVUSCRim. 

We notice die following paragraph in the 
last number of the Joumat JriaHaw of 
Paris: ** The cabinet of MSS. in the 
King's library (at Paris) about to ac- 
quire die precious collection of Pali and 
Cingalese MSS. made by the late Mr. 
Tolfrey, one of the translators of the New 
Testament into Pali. It conaists of S28 
I’ali and Cingalese works, some of which 
are extremely voluminous. Amonga the 
Pali MSS. are, 1. a vocabulary, on die 
plan of the Amera CoshOf entitle AbhU 
d&nappadlpika, or ** illustration of words," 
a work of great importance towards ac- 
quiring a knowledge of Pah. 8. A col- 
lection of die laws and customs of the 
Bauddhists, entitled PaddlMi nmgaha, or 

abridgment of the ritual." 3. A col- 
lection of the Sulratm fundamental axioms 
of the Bauddbist philosophy. All these 
works are accompanied by a very ample 
commentary in Cingalese. Amongst tlio 
books written in the latter Umgtle, are 
several gfammatical treatises^ a bmf vo- 
cabulary, Sanscrit and Clngaleic^ poems 
In the various diaJects of Ceylon, &c. This 
new acquisition, which wa owe to the en- 
ligbtenra seal of the keeper of die oriental 
maimscripu, is the more valuable, be- 
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cause tfie royal library does not yet pos- 
sess a ttiiigio Cingalese work, and because 
it moreover offers to those persons who 
devote themselves to Pali the means of 
prosecuting their studies with more suc- 
cess, and also with more facility.'* 

Why tills collection should have found 
its way to Paris rather than London we 
are yet to learn. 

THs DUKK or roax*s oriental armouii. 

At the sale of the late Duke of York's 
projierty, a most interesting oriental suit 
of armour, formed of lour plates of buf- 
falo’s hide, covered with Arabic inscrip- 
tions in gold charai’ters, connected by a 
tliick quilting of black \ el vet, ornatiienf. 
ed with gilt studs, and lined vtitli splendid 
furniture, was purchased by Dr. IMeyrlck. 
It was erroneously (.ailed Jiipatieso, and 
obtained a price trifling in comparison 
witli its curiosity. 

rMBNOURKON OBSEHVen AT TUB NBRLOIIER- 
RY Hir.lAI 

A correspondent in an Indian nei^pn- 
per makes the following observations on 
the rarity of the atmosphere on the Ncel- 
gherriesj or Blue Mountains of Coiinba- 
toor:— • 

<< The great extent to which the sound 
of the voice is conveyed may be mention- 
ed in proof of the extreme rarity of this 
atmosphere. A similar observation is 
made by Captain Parry in his voyage of 
discovery to the polar regions in 1819-20 
^p. 125)« where he states, that in the 
ue})th of winter, the sound of the men's 
voices was beard at a much greater dis- 
tance Uiaii usual. This phenomenon is 
constantly observed on the Ncelghcrrics. 
1 have heard the natives, especially in tlie 
morning and evening when the air was 
still, carry on conversations from one hill 
Co another, and tliat apparently witliout 
any extraordinary effort. They do not 
aliout in the manner tliot strangers think 
neresaary in order to be heard at so great 
a distance^ but utter every syllable as dis- 
tinctly as if they were conyersing face to 
face. When listening to them 1 liave 
often been reminded of those passages of 
Holy Writ, where it is record^ that Jo- 
tbam addressed the ungrateful men of 
Bhephem from mount Gerizim (Judges 9# 

; that David cried from ** the top 
of an bill afar ofl'" to Abner and to the 
people tliet ley ebout their roaster Saul 
IsC Sam. 96, 13); and that Abner ad- 
rcssed Joab from ** the top of an hill '* 
(9d Sam. 2, 25, &c.) In the dense at- 
moapheve of England, and even in the 
purer air of the pkrins of India, it is not 
easf to imagine how a discourse could 
have been cerried on at so great a distance 
and from nieb an eminence ; but on the 
Neelgherries the portions of sacred his- 


tory, to which 1 have referred, receive a 
striking illustration.—- It is worthy of re- 
maik mso, in proof of the ntrity of the 
atmosphere, that the heavenly bodies ap- 
pear with much greater brilliancy^ than 
when viewed from the plain. This is ob- 
served by all strangers ; and one correctly 
remarked, that tlie planet Venus gave as 
much light as tlie moon in her quarters.'* 

SAINT WORSHIP IN RU&SIA. 

The last number of the Mitnonary Re~ 
gister contains the following extract from 
the journal of Mr. Hartley, church mis- 
sionary in the Greck|jstaiids : 

An English gentleman was with me 
when M. (a Greek gentlctiian of 'i'hera- 
pia, 82 years of age) came in. The con- 
versation soo'i turncid on religion, when 
my countryman gave him some hints on 
transubstantiation and the worship of 
saints, which will, 1 trust, be useful to 
M.: it is, however, a mighty effort to 
renounce the ideas of eighty years. '"He 
mentioned an instance of the length to 
which saint-worship has been carried, 
which is enough to make one shudder t 
< In Russia,* said he, * some assert, that 
if God Almighty should die, St. Nicolas 
would succeed to bis place! ' " 

THE BRUCE MANUBCRITTS* 

Tlie fine collection of .^tliiopic, Ara- 
bic, and other oriental manuscripts ob- 
tained by the celebrated traveller, James 
Bruce, in Egypt and Abyssinia, were 
brought to the hammer on the 1 7th May. 
They consist of nearly one hundred vo- 
liunes. Among tlie biblical manuscripts 
^ an Ethiopic version of the Old Testa- 
ment, in live volumes, containing the 
whole” of tlie sacred books except the 
Psalms, made from manuscripts used by 
tlie Greek church at Alexandria, at a re- * 
mote, but unknown period, lliis copy 
is considered unique, each page is divided 
into three columns, and the MS. has a 
considerable numb^ of marginal varia- 
tions, It is written on vellum, in very 
clear and beautiful characters. It includes 
the Bodt of Enoch, which was first 
brought into Europe by Mr. Bruce. The 
three copies of it originally belonging to 
bim (one of whicli is in Paris, and the 
other at Oxford), are all that are known 
to exist of it on our continent. There are 
also in this collection, two ettpfea of the 
four gospels in .£tliiopic; the Epistlca 
and Acts of the Apostles in two volumes 
on vellum. The Song of Solomon in all 
the principal languages of the Abyssinian 
empire, with a vocabulary in eadi dialecL 
This MSi. is considered a moat valuable 
accession to philological literature, llie 
constitutions of the Apostles, or a collec- 
tion of the canons num by the first gene- 
ral council (which is the statute-book of 

the 
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the church of Abjpssima), in one volume ; 
und the Synaxar, or Hivtory of the Saints 
venerated in Abyssinia, in .four large 
volumes. Among the historical MSS. is 
the celebrated Chronicle of Axhm, on 
vellum, ill double columns. It professes 
to have been compiled from materials or 
records found by DnmAtious Bishop of 
liomc, in the dmrch of St. Sophia, and 
read at the first council of Nice to tlie SIS 
fathers assiMiibled there. There are also a 
vanety of Arabic MSS, including the 
Korun, and some works relating to the 
histories of Syria and Egypt, and of the 
conquest of Spain by the Saracens , a to- 
pographical dcacriptioiAf Egypt ; the 
course of the Nile, &c. ; seseral works 
on medicine and natural history, and nn 
unique Coptic MS. on papyrus, said to 
have been found in the rums near TheliCK, 
in the former residence of some Egyptian 
monks. It contains seventy-bix leaves, in 
small folio, of papyi ns, of a dun colour, 
and expoetlingly brittle. I1ie character is 
neat, of the uncial kind, and consequently 
all in capitals a ithout any points or spaces. 
Tins MS is supposed to have been com- 
posed in the second or the lioginning of 
the Uiird century. There were several 
booksellers and literary men present, but 
no advance w'as made upon the sum at 
which the cullection was put up on behalf 
of the proprietor, vn, A-3,5<X>. 

St 1‘KUsirrioN ui- yui< chinkse at java. 

Messrs. Tyermaii and Beiinet mention 
the following facts, observed in their late 
visit to ,Tava: In a Chinese temple, we 
ubservefl an Apartment approprinU>d to the 
worship of a lung range of Javanese idols 
of metal and stone, found by the Chinese 
in various parts of Java. The sculpture 
of many of these idols w’as excellent, but 
thby were very ugly. I'hey were placed 
on an elevated altar, having an immense 
table placed before them, with many in- 
ccMise-kapcrs. The Chinese, when ques- 
tioned as to the reason of their worship- 
ping these idols, said, * they were some of 
the gods of the country, and they thought 
it was well to worship Ihero.* At Buifen- 
zorg wc actually found a French engraving 
of a bust of Buonaparte, in a gilt frame, 
placed, as an object of worship, over an 
altar-table in a ChinamanS> bouse, having 
wax and incense -tapers burning before it! 
To try what value wos put on this picture, 
we endeavoured to purchase it ; but the 
man said it could not be parted witli, lie- 
cause thet/ worshipped it; but he could 
not, would not, tell us wAy tiiey wor- 
shipped the picture. On returning rather 
suddenly into the room, we found the old 
man lifting up Ins bands in worsltip to the 
picture <»f tlie late ex-emporor.”— tAfisi, 
Vkron^ 
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BENOALRK I.TrKRATtJRlt. 

Luckhinarain Naxalunkar, of the Hon, 
Company’s Sanscrit College, has publish* 
ed the follow'iiig proposal ror publishing a 
work in the Bcngalli language, under the 
title of ShA^tras Sarvam, or Essence of 
Literature.” 

‘*In the days w>hen India was governed 
by Hindu princes, the arts and sciences, 
as well as genet al litoratiire, shone in a 
brilliaut light, and both musters and disci* 
pies were deeply engaged in cultivating 
the same; but on the fall of their power, 
from the invusum of'MuhomedanK, ihoso 
promoters of the cause of humanity and 
civiliration were gradually buried in dark- 
ness ; but the daw ‘11 of learning has alrea- 
dy begun to appear, from tlie attention of 
our present rulers having been directed 
to the re-establishinent of Hindu litera- 
ture; tlius, in conscquenc4^ of the inter- 
ferenic of Government in this respect, 
many of their native subjects have already 
made considerable progress in learning, 
and the chief desire of others has been to 
attain knowUslgc. 

** From tlic introduction of the art of 
printing, and its rapid inerense among tlie 
natixes, many works have been printed 
and obtained general circulation ; but 
those that have already appeared only 
contain, for the most part, matters from 
foreign uulliors, collected for the instruc- 
tion of young children. In fact, 1 do not 
see any printed work of an important na- 
ture extant in the native language ; the 
few that have been bandied by the natives 
are an imperfect poetical traiiblaiiun of the 
Jlfrt/id Bharalhay by Cfisi Doss, and some 
^Others of the sumo sort, w'liich do not 
^kflbrd any material instruction, or even 
amusement to the present generation, who 
(although ignorant pf the Sanscrit lan- 
guage, which has now become a d.irk veil 
over the face of«lbc ancient Hindu litera- 
ture) seem to seek amiiseinent in Mime- 
tliing more solid und instiuctive than the 
translations above described ; nor can the 
native newspapers now circulated, and the 
works of foreign authors containing ac- 
counts of foreign countries, fill up theii' 
wants. 

** Tlie principal books of the Hindu 
Shastras are the VAdag, the meaning of 
which has been given to the world by the 
celebtoCed Vyata in the many Furamu 
cooipoaed by him. A work containing such 
extracto ftom those Phranai as shall be 
found, aenuinng, instructive, and produc- 
tive of information, will, it is hoped, be 
acceptable to tlie public, and as such a 
work must of course be voluminous and 
expensive, I pro]K>se to publish iiby num- 
bers.— [^omac/iar ChandrikaA 

lIKaXAPUKODITb 

At a meeting of the Benaies- Literaty 
a Q Society, 
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Society, held at that cit>, *iOth April 1826, 
a communicaiion of Dr.WatbOii was read, 
describing a curious and vrell-defincd case 
of hermaphroditism. A picture of tlie 
object accompanic<l the communication. 
It is a female child of seven years old, 
born about ten miles from Benares, weigh- 
ing then 3 st. 4^1b., and Ireirig 3 feet 9 inches 
high. Its voice, intibculur appearance, and 
otlier peculiarities, are those of an adult 
male. Dr. Watson proposes to watch the 
progress of his interesting subject, which 
only began to evince murks of doubtful 
gender six months ago. 

KOHTHEHN EXPRDITIOK. 

Letters have been received at the Ad- 
miralty fVom Capuiin Hecchey, of the 
JSlomm frigate, which detail the particu- 
lars of the voyage of that ship into Beh- 
ring's Stmits, it appears the vessel ar- 
rived in the harbour of St Peter and St. 
Paul, in Kainthchntka, in June last, and 
there learnt of the failure of Captain Par- 
ry's expedition ; and after refitting and 
taking in 'luch stores as could he procured, 
sailed to the north ward. The en- 

tered Kotzebue's Inlet, and then proceed- 
ed to Belli I ng's Straits, and rcacherl the 
latitude of 72° 3(y, when all further pro- 
gress WAS put an end to by an impenetra- 
ble barrier of fixed ice, wliicli extended in 
an entire mass us far as the eye could reach. 
After several fruitless attempts, and re. 
maiiiing as long us it was prudent, Captain 
Beechey retiirnetl, and again entered Kot- 
zebue's Inlet, the sliuies of w'iiich are re- 
presented as having a most inhospiuble 
and dreary appearance, 'lliey lin<l several 
interviews along the coast with the natives, 
but could not from them or by any' other 
means obtain the least infonnution of Cap- 
tain Fronklin or any of liis party, who, it 
was understood, were to proceed in the 
course of last summer from the mouth of 
the Mackenzie river to the westward, in 
the hope of being able to reach some pnit 
of the const in the neighbourhood of Icy 
(7ape or Kotzebue's Inlet. Hie officers 
and men were all well, but the nbip had 
suffered some damage from Uie pressure of 
ilie ice. It is understood tlie letters are 
dated in November lust, from Sun Fran- 
cisco, where tlie vessel was undergoing 
some necessary repairs, and refitting for 
lea. 

TVS SACSSn AND HISTORICAL BOOKS OF 
f'ETLON. 

A work is now in preparation for the 
press which strongly claims the attention 
and support, not merely of oriental scholars, 
but of every individual wbo is interesterl 
in tracing tlic origin, and in learning the 
tenet^ of the Buddhist religion, which 
prevails throughout a large portion of 


Asia, and is so closely connected with its 
history^. Mr. Edward Upham, a gentle- 
man who has bestowed much attention 
upon this subject, has proposed to piil]^isb 
by subscription, translations of three Cin- 
galese manuscripts, which were procured 
by Sir A lexander Jofmston fVom the priests 
of Buddha in Ceylon \ viz. The Mahd- 
vansi, or doctnne, race, and lineage of 
Buddha, written in the Pali (which is to 
accompany the translation) ; the 
or scries of kings, and the HtyA-ratnd- 
carif or jewel-mine or ocean of kings, 
Iwth written in the Cingalese language. 
Hie two last are^an historical character: 
all three are, hofl^ver, explanatory of the 
origin and doctrines of Buddhism, and 
of its intrf)diiction into Ceylon. Ihe 
circumstances under which these works 
came into the hands of Sir Alexander 
Johnston,^ aftbrd the strongest evidence 
possible of their autlieiiticity. When Go- 
vernment determined to adopt the recom- 
mendation of Sir Alexander, and give the 
Cingalese a code of laws adapted to local 
circumstances, and to the religion, man- 
ners and habits of the people, the most 
celebrated Buddhist priests, us well those 
educated on the island as in Uie Burmese 
empire, who most cordially co-operated in 
the undertaking, after much consideration 
amongst themelvcs, and frequent consulta- 
tions with their followers, wdio felt them- 
selves directly interested in authenticating 
their information, presented to Sii Alexan- 
der these works, as containing the most ge- 
nuine account which is extant of the origin 
of the Buddha religion and doctrines, to. 
gether with its moral and political effects 
upon the native governments, manners, 
and tibugcs, Hiese documents were then 
compared w ith all the best copies of the 
same works in the different temples in 
Ceylon, and were carefully revised and 
corrected by two of the ablest priests of 
Buddha on that island. An Englisli trans- 
lation of them w'as then made by the of- 
ficial translators, under the superintendance 
of the late native chief of the cinnamon 
department, who was confessedly the best 
native Pali and Cingalese scholar in that 
countr}'; and that tianslation is now re- 
vising for the present publication, by the 
Rev. 3Ir. Fox, who resided in Ceylon for 
many years as a Wesleyan missionary, and 
who is the best European Pali and Cinga- 
lese scholar at present in Europe. 

Hie East- India Company, with their 
usual liberality, have subscril^d for ybWy 
ru/itc’jt , his Majesty, the Duke of Sussex, 
the President of the Board of Control, and 
various noble, learned and official persona 
have also suliscribed. As the publication 
is, however, an expensive one, ood os on 
individual's private resources ought not 
to be taxed for an object like thi^ we hope 
tliat a speedy and lUxerol aubacription will 
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at least secure Mr. Uphani from the ap- 
prehension of loss, in an undertaMng for 
which oriental scholars ought to feel so 
much indebted to him. 

CHINBSE CULTIVATION. 

Mr. Tirokowski describes the Chinese 
cultivators as being so industrious, as to be 
able to convert even summits of barren 
mountains into arable land. Near Kal- 
ffaii, north of Peking, within the Chi- 
nese wall, a mountainous country, he 
observed proofs of this perfection of 
agriculture. “ On tlic rides of the iiioun- 
tains there are villages w®i teiiiples , some 
duellings ore hewn in tlie solid rock, or 
huilt against it like birds* nests. We par- 
ticularly admired the boldness and indc. 
fatigable activity of the ('hinese cultiva- 
tors . the summits of the highlit moun- 
tains were converted into fertile fields. It 
IS scarcely possthle to conceive hou they 
could till these naked and almost inacces- 
sible rocks." 


FRAS IN IllNDOSTAN. 

The following account of the eias hy 
which time is reckoned in the provinces 
subject to the Bengal Government, is 
from the Calcutta Oou. Gaz. of Dec. 28. 

“ The Hijra year, as is well known, is 
counted from the flight of Moharniiied 
from Mecca, and is usually considered to 
begin on Friday the 16th July, A D. 622. 
A particular sect, however, in which most 
of the astronomers are included, calculate 
it from the preceding day, Tliuisday the 
1/itli, and this lattei reckoning is the more 
remarkable, as it is confirmed hy calcula- 
tions draun from the luni-solar year of 
the Hindus, which make the first day of 
the lunation conform to the l/ith July 
622, and which, therefore, probably fur- 
nished the Mohammedan astronomers 
with the elements by which they fixed 
the commencement of their era. 'Fhe 
Arabian year consists of twelve lunar 
months, nut some modification of its du- 
ration has taken place, in order to make 
tlic first day of a civil month correspond 
with the least period after conjunction at 
which the new moon becomes visible ; and 
this is cfTectefl by dividing time into 
cycles of thirty years, of which nineteen 
common contiat of 354 days, and eleven 
trUercalmy of 355. The months are also 
of twenty-nine and thirty days alternately, 
escept in the intercalary years, when the 
last month has thirty days, llie neglect 
of the intercalary years has led Hutton 
into error in his formula, for converting 
Hijra years into those of the Christian 
era, of multiplying by 354, dividing by 
365^9 And adding 622 years to tbe result. 
In this case the inter^ary days, about 
tliirty-siz days and a half in every century, 
are to be added to tbe Christian years. 


The most generally current eras of the 
Hindus are two * the SaKa and Sambat, 
or dates of Salivahana and Vikramaditya. 
The former is computed from the sup- 
posed birth of Salivahana, King of ]^ti- 
tishthana, in southern India. Tlic event 
is said to have occurri*d in tlie year of the 
Kali age 3170, which makes it full seven- 
ty-eight years after the birth of Christ. 
It diflcrs in nothing from the common 
solar year, and I lie adjustment of it witfi 
the dates of the Christian era is, therefore, 
very easily made : tlie present year (1626) 
IK Saka 174H. 

The Sambat year numhors iho luni- 
sol.u years tn the same man net as the Saka 
does the solar \ears. It is computed from 
the reign of Vikramaditya, King of Ou- 
geiii, which, according to Colonel 'War- 
ren, began fifty-Kwen scars before the 
eta of Chiistianity. In Upper India, 
however, the computation is usually iifty- 
bix years, although the diilereiit com- 
inenceincnt of the years necasiotmlly ap- 
])earto vary the proportion. During pait of 
the current year the Sainhut date was J 882, 
but It IS iK'w 18hS 

The date of the lust or it on age of the 
world i) also not unfi'e(}uent)y cited. 'I'his 
begins 3101 years before the Christian era, 
and Uic present sear is consequontly 4927 
of tlic Kuhr, We need nut be much 
nlarmed at the advanced stage of this, the 
last age of the world, as it has still 427,07.3 
years to run. 

We next come to eras of very uncertain 
origin and history, hut which arc constant- 
ly referred to in practice, and li.ive some 
principle in common, although it is not 
easy to determine what it is, which pro- 
duces a concurrence of tlieir dutch. 'Hiu 
/Vn/< era, of which the present is the year 
1233, consists of solar years, coinmeiictng 
with the full moon of Asharli (June, July). 
Tbe name refers* it evidently to (he period 
at which it was ciistorniiry to determine 
the annual collections, with res]iect to the 
crops just approaching to maturity. The 
ff'ilaUi year is altogether a lilank. It is a 
solar year, end begins on tlie new moon 
of Chaictra (March, April). It is sup- 
liosed to be of Moiiaminedi^ introduction. 
'Die Bengal year Sun, or 5(/n, is a solar 
year, beginning with the Kun's entrance 
into Aries. Its introduction is attributed 
to Hosein Sliah, King of Bengal, who 
reigned in 1499. It appears, as well as 
die two preceding dates, to have owed its 
origin to some blundering attempt to ad- 
just tbe Mohammedan to the Hindu year^ 
without providing for tlic diflerciicc be- 
tw'een tlic lunar and solar years. The 
present Bengal year is, for instance, 1233. 
The Hijra year is 1 242, and tlie former 
is tlicrefore sliort of the latter by nine 
years. But the Hijra computation, os 
compared witli the solar reckoning, loses 
about three years in a century, and as 

5 Q 2 about 
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about three reiiturius huvu ela|)scd since 
the reign of Hoscin Shah, the nine defi- 
cient years in the Bengal and tlie concur- 
rent eras are thus arcouiiterl for. 

To these vrao wc may add the date nsed 
by the Juinas, nidiirh is reckoned from the 
disappearance of tlieir last legislator, Verd- 
dhainana Swami, aeronliitg to some au- 
thorities and to otliers f»:3G years i)e- 
fore the C'hnstiati era ; and (he religions 
era of the Bunnuns, uliith is computed 
from the 544 th >car pnor to that periwl. 
'1 hey have however u vulgar era also, w hich 
coinnieiices A.1). 

There are several other eras in use (o 
the eastward ns well as iti the south of 
India, of which we are not able at prestmt 
to offer any satisfai tory notice. 

snUVFV OF HOIINFO. 

It appears fioin n statement made by 
M. Bnec, at the ( reographital Society 
at PariM, on propoNiiig the admission as a 
mcinlier of Baron Van dci Capellen, the 
late (jovernor-geiieral of Netherlands 
India, that Mr. Muller, uho was em- 
ployed by Ills KvcelltMiey on a survey of 
Borneo, and who nus murdered liy the 
natives, has left eight charts, rontaining 
1,.5(X) leagues of the coast, besides sovenil 
places in the interior. He had actually 
surveyed the viliole of tlie north-west coast 
of the island, and lixist a great number of 
geographical points in tlie inteiior of 
the country ; but many of Ins surveys 
have been unfortunately lost through the 
lamentable event which has d^'pnved 
science of tliis able officer. 

DGscati-rioN or a trsiplk in THinrr. 

Ej^tract of a Letter^ dated September 2d, 
1826,—“ 1 lm\c received a letter from 
Mr. — from the other side of the Hima- 
laya range, in which he has favoured me 
with much information respecting (he 
Ijamns of Tartary, and the moral and reli- 
gious condition of the people. A descrip- 
tion of a temple at Hury-Ho I tran- 
scribe for your perusal. * The temple of 
Ilury-Ho is sixty feet long, forty wide, 
and about tliirt)E^ high. The principal ob- 
ject is a demon with a third eye in his 
forehrad, and a mouth like a wild beast ; 
round his licod is a tiara of human skulls ; 
a chaplet of men's heads, alternately black 
and white, reaches from his shoulders to 
the ground ; his waist is encircled by the 
skin of a tiger, which is fastened about 
him by yellow and green serpents ; a hu- 
man skull inverted, filled with blood, is 
in his left hand and in his riglit a bird, 
wltli wings extended, each foot tramples 
on a human Inidy. The figure is of co- 
lossal dimensions, being between eiglit or 


nine feet ; be is iu an upright position, to- 
gethci*witli a female demon, who has also 
three eyes, 'similar in countenance to the 
male, and crowned like him with a wreath 
of human skulls, and bearing in her hands 
the same blood-filled gublet. From the 
head of the male grows out a horse's head; 
from that of tlie female a boar's with 
bloody jaws. The paintings on the walls 
are not loss horrible or disgusting; two 
sides of the walls are filled with quiescent 
figures in a sitting posture, having each a 
halo or glory round his head, and the hands 
joined in the attitude of praver. On the 
other two sides tlie following designs . 

No, 1. A hitick demon with boar’s face, 
in the right hand a dagger, and in the left 
a skull; a human body mangled and bleed- 
ing lies prostrate under each foot. 

2. A yellow figure witJi three eyes, u 
dagger in one hand, a club in the other, 
sitting on a tiger, mangling a human 
body. 

8. A black demon with hoar's face, 
gory mouth, and three eu's ; in one hand 
a macp, m the other a skull, a liiinian 
body under her foot 

4. A red demon with three ejes, chap- 
let of skulls, in the right hand a club, in 
the left a scorpion ; under each foot a hu- 
man body tics bleeding. 

5. A human figure, face half coni ealeil 
by a mask, with a glory lound Ins head ; 
he is in a sitting posture, dunking blood 
from a skull. 

6. Similar to No. 1. 

7. Tw'o figures, male and female. A 
legion of iion-deseript animals around. 

8. A seipent with a face, body full of 
e^es, coiled over a litiinan hod). 

9. All equestrian figure with three e}es, 
heads depend fioin the saddle l)OW, it is 
armed w'lth a bow and arrow s, the horse 
has a dragon's head. 

10. A dog witli a liiimnn face, with a 
female human being. 

J 1 . A black demon ; across his lap is 
a human borly, upon whose ent|;iii]s he is 
fi*eding. 

12. An equestrian figure with a boar’s 
head, jaws bloody, armed with sword and 
sliield ; R dragon is sitting on the slioul- 
ders of the figure. 

l.S. An equestrian female figure of a 
white demon, with three eyes breasts ex- 
posed, sitting upon a horsey with a human 
skin, the head and hands of which are re- 
maining for a saddle cloth, tlie reins of 
tfie lindlc passing through two skulls ; in 
her mouth is an infant. Under the horse 
a human female is seen with her stomach 
ripped open. 

Eight other figures follow similar to 
No. 7.' '• 
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lUUT. LLOYIt, 4HT]I N 1. 

Head- Quart er$y Calcutta ^ Dec. MO, 1836. 
— At an European General CouruMartial 
assembled at Nussecrabad on the 13th 
Nov. 1H26, of ^hich Lieut. Col. Comm. 
Johnston, of the 8ih llegt. Light Cavalry, 
is president, LieuL A. T. Lloyd, 48th 
Hegi. N. 1., wui arraigned on the follow- 
ing eharges . 

Charset . — “ Lieut. Lloyd, of the 48th 
Rogt. N. 1., ordered ml* urn. it by the 
Cominnnder>iii-ehicf, on the following 
charges . — 

** 1st. Willi having, some time about 
Nov. and l)tc. J8J4, and Jan. 1825, ob- 
tained from II. J. Owen, Esq., on false 
pretcMiees, the sum of 1,.?0() rupees, on a 
draft on Messrs. Palmer and Co of Cal. 
cutta, niiich draft was protested, laeut. 
l.iloyd having no uudiority to draw the 
money, and the whole traiiiaetion being 
an act of gross fraud and swindling. 

** 2dly. With having, some time about 
Febriiaiy foIlo^^ing, declared in a letter 
to the sairl Mr. Owen, that an accident 
from a fall of Ins hoise breaking his ami, 
had prevented him writing to Mr. Owen 
on the subject of the above draft, or words 
to that effect, such assertion being a deli- 
ber.ite falsehood, no such accident or im- 
plied incapacity having occurred. 

** Silly. With having aMTihed llie re- 
fusal of ]\lessrs. Palmer and Co. to ho- 
nour the dr.ill to the nboence of advice, 
and assured l\lr. Owen that if again pre- 
sented it would meet with due honour, 
thereby inducing Mr. Owen again to 
transmit it to the house of Messrs. Palmer 
and^o., Lieut. Lloyd at the time having 
no authority to draw tlic money from 
Messrs. Palmer and Co., by whom the 
draft was again refused, with the commu- 
nication that they knew nothing of Lieut. 
Lloyd. 

<* 4thly. With having, after Mr. Owen 
bad consented to receive payment by In- 
stalments of the sum thus fraudulently 
obtained from him, giyen in payment to 
an officer of bis corps, for Mr. Owen, a 
draft on Messrs. JPalmer and Co., dated 
25th April 1826, which was protested ; 
and when again, on the application and 
request of Lieut. Lloyd, forwarded to 
Mchsrs. Palmer and Co., again refused. 

“ 5th1y. Witli having not at this date 
paid the sum of 595 rupees still remaining 
due to Mr. Owen from the above fraudu- 
lent and swindling transaction. 

** The whole or any part of sugli con- 


duct lu'ing scandalous and infamous, dis- 
graceful to the character of au officer and 
a gciitlemaD. 

(Signed) ** ll.M. Wiiexira, 

“ Com. 48fh N. I.’* 

** Neciniich, 16th Oct. 1826.” 
jitltiUioJuU Charfits. — “I/ieut. A. Lloyd, 
48th Kcgt. N.I., placed under arrest hy 
me this 4tli day of Aug. 1826, on the fol- 
lowing charges 

Irit. For conduct iinbccoming the 
character of an officer, and totally subver- 
sive of all subordination, in rendering :i 
public letter, dated the .Sd of Aug. 1826, 
addressed to Lieut. Rrare, acting adjutant 
of the regiment, the vehicle of the follow- 
ing insult to me, liii commanding officer * 

* there exists no man on the face of God's 
earth, 1 despise so much us ‘him.* 

2dly. Fur disrespect and conteiiipl of 
authority in using in the nforcHaid letter 
the follow'iiig words, the same bcMng ap- 
plied to me as Jiis comm.imling officer . 

* A'lk him if he knows Captain Hicks, 
who declared at Rhopaljnire, that he. 
Captain Wheeler, would cheat his own 
father if he could ' 

** Mdly. For disoliedicnce of orders and 
gross contempt of authority, in refusing 
tu perforin any duly whatever, in a letter 
dated the 3d of Aug. 1826, to Lieut. Brace, 
acting adjutant of the 48th Uegt. N.I., 
and in absenting hiniself from regimental 
exercise on the ii orniiig of the 4l1i of 
August, when the regiment was out at 
exercise. 

(Signed) ** 11, M. Wiibkler, 

, ** Captain, com. 48tli N.I.” 
S rond MbUonal Charfres 1st. For 
breacli of arrest, in quitting his quartern 
between the hours of live nnd seven, on 
the evening of the 7th of August 1826. 

** 2dly. For breach of arrest, in quit- 
ting his quarters between the hours of 
five and seven, on tliq^vcning of the 10th 
of August 1826, though warned of the 
consequences of doing so. 

** 3dly. For breach of arrest, in quit- 
ting his quarters between the hours of nine 
and eleven, on the night of the 14th of 
August 1826, and conduct disgraceful to« 
tlie cliaracter of a European officer, in 
going about in Che dihguiae of a native. 

(Signed) ** H. M. Wueelee, 

« Com. 48th Ilcgt.N.L’* 
•* Neemuch, October 16, 1826,” 
FtndtNg.— 'The court having deliberat- 
ed on the evidence for the prosecution, 
with what the prisoner has urged in his 
defence — do find him 

Guilty on the 1st count of the Ist charge. 
Guilty on the 2d count. 


Guilty 
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Guilty on (liu Sd count. 

Guilty on tlie 4tli count. 

On the 5tli count, the court find the 
prisoner guilty of not having paid ru- 
pees, but it does not npf>car due. 

Guilty of the whole of tlie additional 
charges. 

Guilty of the whole of the second addi- 
tional charges. 

To be cashiered. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) ConitRRMi<ii«, General, 
Com niander-in -chief. 

Remarks by the Right Hon the Com- 
ir.auder>in~chief. ^ 

'llie Cotnniander-in-chicf perused with 
surprise the reiornmcnilation of the court 
ill favour of Mr. IJoyd. 'i'he hdiiour of 
the army being eiifnisted to his Jjordship, 
he will not compromise it by sanctioning 
the name of a pcrsini being continued on 
its rolls who has been found guilty of a 
gross fraud, swindling, and of uttering a 
deliberate falsel ood, without any circtiin- 
stance, on evidenie, which could palliate 
such (Oiiduct. 

The closenc*ss of the confinement im- 
posed on the prisoner, at the early part of 
hisarnst, iiliiided to in the recoiinncnda- 
tion of the court, would, as appears on 
the face of the piocecdings, have been re- 
laxed hail a proper uppiicntion been made 
to the <it!icer coinmaiulingthe corps 

'riie prisoner was entitled to a full oc- 
c|utUal on the 5th charge , hy finding that 
the money was not due, the fact was divest- 
ed of eriiniiiality. 

Mr. Lloyd is to lie s'nick olf the 
strength of the army from the date on 
winch this order may lie published at Nits, 
seernbad, and will proceed without delay 
to Fort William. On his arrival there the 
'iowii and Fort Major will be pleased to 
take the necessary steps for providing Mr, 
l.loyd with a pns.>age to Kiirope 

By order ot his Kxcellency the t'om- 
mniidcr-in-cliief, 

\V L. Watson, 

A<Jj. Gen. ot the Army. 

CIVIL APPOlNrMKM'.s 
JfiitMat tVisirCffitfif. 

.Vais 2.1. Mr. 11. S. Oldfield, maipAtralv of Uha- 
seepons 

Mr. A. Reid, regteter of Zillali t'oitri of i hitta- 

gon«- 

thtf . 14. Mr. G. J. Smith, Judge and magistrate 
of Moradabad. 

Mr. J. F. Cathcart, register of Zlllah Court of 
Nuddeah. 

Mr. R. HVlUiams, Joint magistrate at PllUbheet. 

Jan. 4. Mr. P. I.aw, a«ilnr Judge of Provincial 
Courta of Appeal and Circuit Tor Dhislou of 
Uaeea. 

Mr. R. Mitfbrd, second ditto of ditto. 

tkr. C. Daves, third ditto of ditto. 

Mr. W. Ckxtim. second ditto of Provincial 
CourU of Appeal and Circuit for Division of Be. 
nans. 


Mr. W. Cracroft, third judge of I»rovhirlal 
Courts of Appeal and Circuit fur division of De- 
tiarea. 

Mr. W. Lowthcr, fourfh ditto of ditto. 

Mr. II. Walters, Judge and magistrate of city of 
DaLca. 

Mr. W. J. Turquand, ditto ditto of Daccjs Je- 
lalporc. 

Mr. T. A. Shaw, Judge of sillah of Chittagong. 

Mr. T G. Vibart, judge and magistrate of Juan- 
pore. 

Mr. A. C. Floycr, ditto ditto of Oeerbhoom. 

Mr. R. Barlow, magbtralc and colleitor of Jun- 
gle Meh.ils. 

Mr J. \ M. Mills, assistant to magistrate and 
to I oilectnr of 1 ipperah. 

11. Mr. I) Pringle, assistant to magistrate and 
to collt'c tor of Bliaugulpore. 

Tf Tt xUtriul Dt'jwrtMiew/. 

AToe. 111 . Mr. Cf. R. CamplMdi, principal assJstant 
in Rohliuk division of Dcliiee teriilory. 

3«). Mr. W J. Coiiolly, sul>vccrctary to Board 
of Revenue m Central Ihroviiues 

M .1. Delaney, assistant to Hirrctary to Board 
of Revenue in ( entral Provinces. 

Mr. R. Willi.uns, sub-iollcctor of PiUi- 

bhect. 

14. Mr. A. Grote, collector and joint magistrate 
of northern div iMon ol Moradalniu. 

Mr. \ ( ununing, deputy udlcUor of Azlm- 
giirh. 

Mr. M J Tierney, deputy collector of govetn- 
incnt customs and town duties at Henares. 

21 Mr. J. 1*. Gubbins, assistant to commissioner 
of Dehlee. 

2^1. Mr W Dundas, principal assistant in wes- 
tern div ision of Dehlee territory. 

Mr E. (’. 'I'rcvclyan, assistant to secretary to 
Board of Revenue in winter n provinces. 

Mr. C. (i. Mansell, ditto central ditto. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Jon. II. Rev. J. R, Henderson, junior Previ- 
dancy ilmplain 

Rev. T. N. Stevens, district chaplain at Kur- 
naul. 

Rev, .1. J. Tucker, ditto at Dlnaporc. 

Rev. W. Burkilt, ditto at \eeiuuch. 

Rev. R. Ewing, ditto at Ghaaeepore. 

Rev. A. Maqihenon, ditto at Dum Dum. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Wilhom, Aor. 20, 1«2C.— Surg. R. iS'ller, 
M.D., to In* iiHiurallst, mineralogist, and surgeon 
to taepedition about to proceed on a voyage of dis- 
covery. 

Afic. J4.— A /. Brev.Capt. and Lieut. 
Hart to tic capU nl a romp., and Ens. H. W Mat- 
thews to be lieiit., from 9th Nov., In sue. to Cow- 
shulc dec. ^ 

.^MIst. surg. J. M. Brander to be an additkmal 
roevlital officer for duties of civil station of Cut- 
tack. 

Mr. W. C. Laing admitted an assist, surgeon. 

MnJ. T. G. Akier. of invalid catab , pennitted, 
at his own request, to redgo service of Hon. Com- 
pany. 

ifwisf.swrgff.appAiiiredl. H. Roe to dvH station 
of Tipperab, v. Brander rem. to Cuttack; J. Goie 
to civil station of Bhcerbboom, v. Downes rein, 
to Auddea, 

Hang-VaarScrs, A'ee. 10, 182&~Sufg. Hvquhart 
removed from ifith to llth N.I. 

Assist, surg. SCcvaiton posted to 14th N.I. 

)7.— Capt. Femie, late dep. assist. a4i. gen. 
to south-eastern div., to be brigade nun. to trom 
in XrracDa. 

S9V. 
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IfL— l.ieut. R. Jackson* ofartil.* andMeut. 
F. CiTwIey, Util N.I., attached to wrvioe of his 
Highness the Nlaam* and directed to proceed to 
Hydrabod. , 

Lieut. Wm. Martindell, iid In command of flth 
local horse, to be 2d In comnumd of lat local 
hone* V. Orueher dec* 

^on. 81 .—Lieut* Col. Bowen removed from 14th 
to 3d N.I.* and Lieut. Col. Poote from 3d to 14th 
ditto. 


Flirt Wilham, Oer. 1* 1«2G.— 3(ifA V.f. EttS. M. 
E. Loftle to he lleuL* from 23d Nov.* v. Eyre 
dec. 

44fA N.7. Ens. J. Wemyas to he Iteut.* from 3d 
May, V. Baldenton dec 

N.7. Lieut. C. Marshall to be capt of a 
comp., and Ens. W. James to be lleut., from 7th 
April* In sue. to Wilson dec. 

Capt. J. Steel, 4lKt N.I., to be adep. judge adv. 
gen. on estab., Capt. Hamilton nominated an 
assist. a<lj. gen. of army. 

Surg. P. Mathew to have charge of Medical De> 
p6t at Cawnpore. v. Taylor dec. 

Cadet Wm. Shaw admitted to infantry, and 
prom, to Misign. 

Hcad-f^arteritt Nov. 2.1.— Ens. the Hon. J. O. 
Murray. 44th, and Fns. (!. Holloway* <Kith N.I., 
permitted to ench. (orjis. 

KkA L.C. Lieut. W. Wliigdeld to be adj., v. 
Dougaii app. aide-de-camp to Right Hon. the vice- 
president. 

HbA N.7. Lieut. J. Stephen to be Interp. and 
qu.mast., v. Ingram prom. 

Vith JV.7. Lieut. H. Johnson to be interp. and 
qu.masl.* v. Grant rem. to 27th regt. 

OrisMM Pi’ov. But. Lieut. C. I'ommcline* 13th 
N.L, to beadj.. v. Fleming doc. 

Nov. 28.— Ens. Blackwood to do duty with (KHh 
N.L at Barrackporc. 

IkT 1 —Lieut. J. Ewart* fiTith N 1., to be aide- 
de-camp to Maj. Gen. Dirk, \, ilepwurth app. 
brig. maj. to troops in Assam. 

Brev. Capt Aldous relieved from acting odjey. 
of Burdwan prov. bat. 


Tort tViUtamt Ore. 8. — Engineer*. Lieut. Col. 
T. Robertson to be lleut. col. com. ; Brev, Lieut 
Col. and M^. T. Anbury to be lleut rol ; and 
Capt D. McLeod to be major* from Ist Dcr.* in 
sue. to Parlby dec.— Supernuin. Capt. J. F. I'aion 
brought on effective strath of corps. 

fith N.I. Lieut G. ('rnrklow to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. W. Frederick to he lleut., from 
21st NOV.* in sue. to Decluaeau dec. 

Cadetv admittrd, Mr. Jas. D. Baring to cavalry, 
and pram, to cornet— Messrs. C. Ralfe and R. N. 
MacLean to Inf.* and prom, to oisigns.— Mr. Jos. 
Burgofyne as an assist surg. 

Lleut G. F. Tytler, Ifith N.L, permitted, at 
his own request* to resign service of Hon. C'oin- 
pany. 

Ofllciat .\salst. surg. W. .Stewart, permitted* at 
his own request* to resign his temporary sitiiallon 
in H.C.'s service. 

Dae, 1.— Jnybntrg. Mqj. H. T. Tuip to be lleut. 
rol.* V. Fraser ret with rank ft-om 21st June ]il2r;, 
in sue. to Maj. Gen. Haldane dec. ; Maj. W. Swin- 
ton to be lleut col., v. Ryan ret. with rank from 
23d Ang.* In sue. to Lieut Col. Shent* dec . ; Mai. 
J. Aurlol to be Ifcut. col.* v. Moxon ret. with rank 
from 24th Sept* to sue. to Lleut. CoL Com. Lamb 
dec. 

fUKurofL Raft. Capt T. C. Wataon to he ma- 
jor: Lleut J. A. Thoinpaon to be capt of a comp.* 
and Bhs. J. Grissell to be lieut* from 24th Sept, 
in sue. to AurJol prom. 

4th N,J, Capt C. Taylor to be maL* Brev. Capt 
and Lieut. J. Nkobon to becapt or acamp., and 
Ena.i. WUcoK totae lieut* from 21st June* In cue. 
to Tapp pram. 

48d N,h Capt. T. Fiddas to be nud. : Limit J, 
B. NeufviUe to be capt. of a comp.* and Ens. J, 
H. PbtUi|ia to be lieut* from 83d Auf.* in sue. to 
Swlntonpcom. 

Shth N.L Capt O. Moon to he mg),* Lieut J. 
W. H. Turner to be capt. of a comp.* and Ena. 


T. S. Fast to be lleut* from 10th June* v. FUage- 
raid dec. 

Dec. 8.— Tb be hg Btevat. Lleut 14. Law- 
tmee* 87th N.L 1 Lieut W. Barnett. 53d do. : 1st- 
Lieut R. 8. B. Morlsnd* artll.; Ist-Lleut W. 
Geddct* do. 

Hetui’Qunrterat Her. 5.— Surg. F. Corbyn ap- 
pointed to 68th N.L, at Arrican. 

Dee. 7.— Lieut Col. Com. S. Nation (new prom.) 
potted to 9th N.L* and Lleut Col. Com. Jat. Nl- 
rol removed from 9th to 29lh N.L* v. Mg). Gen. 
Haldane dec. 

Removala autt poatinffa of JJmt, Odhuelr. A. 
Galloway (new nrom ) to 2d N.L, v. Richards 

E rom. J. Ward (new prom.) to 21st do. W. 

rookes from 81st to .'list do.* v. Fraser nt E. 
W'yatt (new prom.) to fi2d do., v. Moxon ret H. 
T. Tapp (new prom.) to 1st do. H. Hodgson from 
1st to 12tli do., V. J. C. Grant, dec. W. Swinton 
(new prom.) to 67th do. .1. L. Stuart from 67th to 
27th on, W R. GiUiert from 27th to 1.1th do., v. 
Ryan ret. J. Aurlol (new prom.) to 2d Euroji. 
r^t. T. Murray from 2d Europ. regt. to 9th N.L, 
V. Nation prom. 

Flirt M'l/iinm, Her. 15.— Fq/bnfiy. Lleut Col. 
H. Bowen to lie lieut. i ot. rnm.* v. W. Thomas 
dec.* and Maj. W. H. Kemm to be lieut col., v. 
Bowen prom. 

Iffm N.I. Ens. D. F. Evans to be lleut* from 
Hth Der., V. Tytler resigned. 

liMh N.I. Capt. J. Drysdale to he mgj.* Brev. 
Capt. and Lleut. W. W. Rees to be capt of a 
comp., and Ens. C. Hunter to be lleut* fkom 2flth 
Nov. in sue. to Kemm prom. 

Meitu'ot Department. Assist surg. J. A. D. Wat- 
son to be surg., v. Marwhirtcr ret. Assist, surg. 
C. K. Evermt to be surg., v. W. Ogllvy dec. 

C‘atlct W. n. Thomson admitted to Infantry* and 
prom, to ensign. 

('apt. Baker, of artil.* to lie agent for prepara- 
tion of iron suspension bridges, with a salary of 
1 ,(NH) Ts. fier mensem. 

( iipt. J. Ddlforrl, 48lh N.L* and Lieut. H. 
Rrowiic. regt. of artil.* re-transferrcil to Revenue 
.Sur\’ey nepartment. 

Dcr. 21.— .HitA N I. Lleut. G. R. D. Iletsler to be 
rapt, of a loinp., and Ens J. R. Younger to be 
HeuLi from 2d Nov., in siu. to Garstin dec. 

('apt. II. L. White, 36th N.I., to be a major of 
brigade on estab., v. Currie resigned. 

OidetM atlrntMctl. Mcmrs. J. G. Gorrard and C. 
11. Burt to inf., and pram, to ensigns.— MeMTs. H. 
Dabington and B. D. Small os assist, surgs. 

Herid-Ovartar** Dec. 14.— Ens. J. H. Leffvie re- 
moved from 10th and jiosted to 26th N.I. 

Dec. in.— Assist, surg. Burgoyne jiostod to 68lh 
N.I. at Arracan. 

Dec. 20.— Lieut. W. Parker, lOlh L.C., to be 
aide-<lc-camp to Maj. Gen. Pine. 

Cornet W. 11. Tweedale removed from 6th to 
8th L.C. 

Ens. P. Gordon removed from .12d, and posted 
to llth N.I. 

Drc. 21 — Surg. W. JaMm appointed to 19th 
N.L* and Surg. T. CrlchOB to 20th do. 

Dec. 22.— Capt. and Brig. MgJ. White ajipolnUiil 
to Barrackporc. 

Knsigne appointed to do dutp, J. O. Cerrard with 
6th N.L at Mullyc, and C'« H. Burt with 00th do. 
at Allahabad. 

Appfnntmenta and Benuwela. Lleut Col. Com. 
H. Brown (new prom.) to Sd N.I. ; Lieut. Cot. 
Com. Croxton from .3fl to loth do. , J.leut. CoL 
Konro (new prom.) to Nnh do. ; Llcnit Col. J. De- 
lamain from 5fnh to .3d dn , Lletit Col. George 
from .37th to 6(gh do. I Lifxit. Col. Ileathcote from 
goth to .1.1(1 do. I Lleut Cot. P, T. Coinyn fkom 53d 
to 37th do. 

Aaaiat.aurga. appointed to dndu^. H. P. Bell 
with 66th N.L, at BarracKporet Lleweiiyn with 
88U1 do. at Barrackpore ; Babhigtaii and small at 
General Hospital. 

Assist suig. J. V. Lease appointed to lOUi L.C. 
at Meerut. 

Hat. 2^AHmorp. Maj. W. 6. Whlsh to earn- 
maad Kurnaul and Sirhlnd division of artillery ; 
and Lieut. E. Blake to be adj. to ditto. 


Ferc 
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Fort WiHuim, Deo, Mai. H. 

l)Kln«H to be lleut. col. from 14th Ilec., v. l.eyi dec. 

I6th NJ, ('apt. R. L. Dll kMon lobe niai., Lieut. 
W. Troup lo be cape, of a comp., and Em. 1). 
Ogllvy tobelleut.. from SUth Dec.iuauc. toNi- 
rhehun doc. 

mh N,I, Em. W, Platt to be lleut, v. Don- 
nelly dec. 

Sl7ta N.1. Capt. R. Axfond to bo major. Lieut. 
P U. Plltoii to be rapt, of a comp., and Em. T« 
Plumtie to be lleut, ftom 14th Dec., In auc. to 
Ualnei prom. 

LleutR. O. C. Holroyd, S7th N-L, end F. Jen- 
kln«, 6!nh do , to becapta. by brevet from 2d Dec. 

Mr. H. J. Blunt admitted to inf., and prom, to 
emign. 

MetiHra. J. Rimafurd and W. 11. Rogers admitted 
na assist surge. 

Aaslst surg. Jas. Innes to be surgeon to residency 
at (’atmandnix). >« 

Lieut B. Pead, 4th I..r., permitted, at his own 
request, to resign service of Hon. Comp. 

Drr. 3ll}.—ArfHjf Commisnarint. ('apt. J. Satch- 
well prom, from 2d to 1st class of dep. assist, coins. 

S en. : ('apt W. J. Thomiisun, sub-assist, to be a 
C1I. assist, com. gen. of 2d class ; Lieut H ('lay- 
ton, superuiimerory, to lie a siib-asslst c'ini. gen. ; 
Lleut. II. Doveton, 4th N.L. to be a supei^m. 
Mub-asslst. com. gen. ; all In sue. to Capt Hnm- 
frays proceeding to Europe. 

Lleut T. H. Pearson, H.M.'s 11th Dr., to bean 
aide-de-camp on personal staff of Govemor-gciic- 
ral. 

Ens. n rraafnrd. 27th N.L, permitted, at hh 
own request, to resign servii'e of Hon. Comp. 

('apt. R, Colebroidte, 20th N.I., tramf. to In- 
valid esluh. 

Jan. n -~4th L.r. Tornet C. F. M*Cllntock to lie 
lleut. from 2iHh Dec., v. Pead resigned. 

Assist, surg. D. Woodlmm to bo surg., v. j. 
Vl^illiainson ret, in sue. to W. Ogihy dec. 

Assist surg. 11. CavcU to be surg. to (huemur- 
general, v. XlK'ldw 

(’'apt J. TnvUir, of engineers, to lie assist, su- 
perintend. engineer of public works in I.ower Pro- 
tinces, V. (jiu still. 

I, leu t .1. Thompson, of engineers, tola* execu- 
tive ciigliHy»r of •« or Dinapore do. of de|>artnt. 
of public Works, v. Taylor. 

('apt. W' Hell, of artil., to oiheiate ns cxecutUc 
ofliier of J7th or Rurdwan dlv. of departin. of 
public works, v. J*cckctt resigned. 

Aisist. surg. W, W. Hewidt, to perform medical 
liutic*. of hundcrbundcommisHai:i, >. Cuvetl. 

AssisLsurg. H. Ileadon to Ixi 1st assist., and 
Assist, surg. T. bpens to be 2d assist, gar. surg. in 
Fort Hllliarii, in sue. to Doctor llewett. 


HtvffhO/fortr #. /Vc. J8.— JWA A. 7. nre\.rnpt. 
W. Aidoiis to Ik' hiterp. and qu. mast , v. ('ruigle 
.ipp. to gt'ncr.il stafl. 

4 Id N.r J.unit. U. ( ampbell io be Interp. and. 
qu iii.ist., Hart pnw. 

fiSth N.L Lleut C. Sit^faliiig to lie adj„ v. Mar- 
sbail prom ; Lleut .f. Droie to be Interp and 
tni.maai , v. Vansatidau app. 2d in command of 
Rungport' local luf. 

4th Krtra N 1. Ideut. C. H. RoJsragon to be iii- 
terp. and qu. mast , v. stew.m {ironi. 

M Nttjmrere Bot. Lieut. %1. "K McCausland, 2d 
Extra N.L. to be ad)., v. Nuolsan prom. 

Afarfbw/ Deintrrrtteut, Surg- <jerarl re-appointed 
to 1st Nussmee Hat. ; Assist surg. M'Q. (fray a|»- 
prib^ to Cth N.L : ^urg. Stoddart ap|xdnted to 

BenMfHfh of lAmt, CktmiMtotanf. C. Pagan 
from 4lKt to .vtth N.L Wegtienn from .'iCtli to 41st 
do. E. P. W H'ion fVom Idth to I7th do. E, Cart- 
wright from 1st Enrop. Rcgt. to IMh N.L D. 
MacLeod, from I7th N.L to 1st Europ. Regt 

itemoralr f*nd p/yshnif* of Lieut. Cole. Baines 
(iiew'tiTOiii*) rotHith N.I. Gcxirge firora (iPdi to 
2*)lKm«,»PMter from Ist to 2d Europ. Regt Au- 
Tlolfbit^Sd to Istdow Fast from .19th to 24th 
N.I. Canllflb from 24th lo 4th Extra N.I. Wa- 
ters from 4ih Extra to noth dtv 


ins MAJgaTY’s roKrrs, 

Hond-t^irtrrMt N<>v. 28. lIHfi.— Lleut. T. Knox, 
Queen’s Royals, to be an extra aide-de-camp cm 
staff of his exc. Lieut (iea. Hlr T. Bradford, com.’ 
in-chief at Bcnnbay. 

Dec. 6.— Lleut N. Campbell, 18th L. Tnf.. tdbe 
capt by brevet la East-ladiM only, from Ml 
June 1R24. 

IVr. 23.— Liciit T. P. ’Williamson, 48th F., to 
beoapt by ditto, from 5th Dec. 1828. 


FURLOUGHS. 

7V> Europe— Nov. 24. Maj. J. Elliott, 28th N.L. 
for health.— Assist. Surg. A. Stenhouse, for health. 
— Surg. 1*. Tweed le, on private affkln. — 29. 
Lleut. Col. Com. W. Iniies, 3iKh N.L, ditto.— 
Lieut. ('i>l. .lames Durant, iDth N.I, for health. — 
TVlaj. N. S. Webb, of artil., for health.— Cant J. 
Jervis, .1th N.L, for healtli.— (.7apt. 8. P. C. Hum- 
frays, .%‘th N.I., for health — l.ieut H. Drum- 
mond, .3(1 L.C., for health.— IJeut. R MacMur- 
do, i.3th N.I., for health.->Dec. 1. MaJ. Edm. B. 
(Jralgle, filth N.I , on private affkin.— Lleut. R. 
C. Johnson, JMith N.L, ror health.— R. Lieut. Col. 
O. Pollock, of artil., for health.— ('apt. H. Fer- 
nie, 27th N. I ., for health. — Brev. Capt. A. Grant. 
r,2d N.I , for health.— Lieut. Col. G. Sargent, 13th 
N.L, on priiatc affairs.— Surg. .Ins. Adams, ditto. 
— LicHit. II II. Harington, :i7th N.L, ditto. — 15, 
Lleut. Col. J. W ni ickney, .1th N.L. ditto.— Capt. 
Jaa Carter, 5th N.L, ditto— MaJ. .1. Kndher, of 
artil.. for health — Capt.G. Barker, .Vkl N.L, for 
health.— Lieut. T. (rear, 2i)tli N.L, for health.— 
21. Capt A llorsliurgh, 4filh N.L, on private af- 
fairs.— Lieut, ('ol Com. IVm. Comyn, 24th N.L, 
ditto.— Surg. Win. Jackson, ditto. — Capt. J. W. 
RolHirdciiu, 4th L for health.— 2d Lieut. G. 
C, Scott, of artil., for health.— 22. l.ieut. Ocn. Sir 
T. Brown, col. of 1st L.C., on private aflhlrs.— 
Lleut. Col. Com. T. W hitehead, MIth N.L, ditto. 
—Surg. (f. Playfair, ditto.— Jan. .1. MaJ. E. R. 
Rroiighton, 21st N.L, on private affbirs.— Lieut* 
K. J Betts, 2d Extra N.L, for hcallh.— Lns. W. 
II. RaUleni, lllth N.L, for health. — Lieut P. 
Schnlch, 2d L.C. 

To Cnue of (Jontl IJotK, — Dec. L F.icut. Col. R. 
(\ (tamliam, :N>th N L, for liealth.— .30. T.leiit. 
Col. lUCrridlths, inv. cstab., for twelve months, 
for healtii 

7>i Sirufnpnre, — Dec. 29. ('apt. Sir R. Colqu- 
hoiin, 44th N.L. for ten months, for health. 

To .Sf. HWriur.— Dec. 21. MaJ. C. 11. Baines, 
27th N.L, for health (eventually to Euro|ie>. 

To Ncce Sxmth IFn/c#,— Jan 5. Capt. 8. Speck, 
4th N.L, for twelve mcuiths, for health. 


If|» MVJFM'V’a (OHCKS. 

To Euco/m*,— N t>v ifi. Maj. Jackson, 20lh F„ on 
private aflbirs.— 28. Mai Glover, Royal Regt., for 
one vear, on ditto — Dei.li. Lleut. Neale, Idlh 
*L.Dr . for health.-. II. Lieut. Crisp, Royal R^., 
fm health. — 12. (*orpel;(fumbleton,4th L.Dr., for 
health.— Ul. Cant. Tomlinson, IHh L.Dr, on 
prhaicaSnlrs — Lleut. the Hon. F. G. Howard, 
l;ith F., for hc.ilth.— Capt. Walnwright, 4Wh P., 
for orfr vc.’ir, on private afflnnc— 28. Capt* Napier, 
4(h L Dr., for fewaUh.— Lieut. Ramabiktom, 4th 
do . tor health.— 29. Lieut. C/Brlen, 2Uth F., for 
health. — lau. X Lieut. Onnshv, 14th F., for 
health.— Lieut. DalR, 14th da, for h^th. 

To f e///oa.— Dec.i^ Brev .Capt. Funlcane, UUi 
F., for eight months, on private attillTs* 


LAW. 

SUrUEMR CUUHT, Kov 28. 

In coMteqiience of an application which 
had been mode to Uie Supreme Court to 
admit two mote attomies, tlie Chief Jus- 
tice, on taking his heat tliis morning, took 
occasion to remark, that tlie Court had al. 
ready conhidcrcil that body ve«^ extensive, 
and tliat it had it in contemplation to lessen 
tlie number gradually, by admitring one 
individual for every nmr vacancies. Hit 

Lordsliip 
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l^rddiip likewise iibserved, that some 
wlioae leave of abience liad expired, and 
titbera who were unnhle te diadiarge their 
duty Awm other circumstances, stmld be 
struck oft' tlie roll. Among tl^ former he 
named Messrs. Brewer, L<^, and Stone ; 
and among the latter, Mr. Peard, who 
should be re-instated wlien he was libe- 
rated from gaol. 

Deccftiber 29. 

Sir A. Bullcr sat (with the dtlicr judges^ 
f«nr the last time tliis day, previous to hit 
return to Kngland. 

Tl»e rules and regulationR made by the 
Court for carrying into cftect the new 
Jury Act were read: an abstract is given 
liclow. 

V. Lrfevre^ — This was a case of 
great importance to persons poubssingfeal 
property. The question was, whether 
lands were assets in the bands of admiiits- 
trstorv fbr payment of deliK 

Tlie Chief Justice (Sir C. Gr^) was of 
opinion tliat executors and administrators 
had no power to sell land for payment of 
debtii I that it went to the heir at law, not 
to tlie executors or administrators. Obiter 
dkium * in his opinion, if lands were 
sold for debts in the life-time of tlic deb- 
tor, dower would attach ; t. e, two-tliircla 
only could be legally sold. 

IIjc other judges, Sir A. Bullcr and 
Sir J. Franks, dissented from the opinion 
of the Chief Justice, deeming landed pro- 
perty to lie at the disposal of the adminis- 
trator. The latter was inclined to agree 
ill what fell from Sir C. Grey on the sub- 
ject of dower. 

The opinion of the majority licing for 
the plaintitT, judgment was given accord- 
ingly. 

Sir C. Grey said . 1 wish it to lie 

understood that, should this qiKstion arise 
hereafter, I do not consider inyiielf bound 
by this decision.'* 

Dite, on drm« ^ Claude JoseyiA Pouebe^ 
letf V. John Adolphiu 5ita#u6ury.— The 
question in ftiis case was, whether an alien 
could inherit or hold land in Calcutta,^ 

The court were unanimously of opinion 
that an alien could not acijuire real proper- 
ty in Calcutta, and gave judgment for the 
defendant. 

Sir A. BuTler added : Tliis decision 
does not apply to lands in the Mofussil.*’ 

The followuig^^ an abstiact iAl the 
rules and regftlalifilit established bv t4« 
Supreme Court in puftmauceof tUr^vriM 
in India Act: \ 

1. AU ipen (except as hereafhimriMytc- 
ed), are qi^ified to serve on who 

.have heretofore eerved, and idl.wrbonre 
reeidetitbooiel«tepera, and oecu||f niene- 
ment of the iboiitbly value of 30 mpeea, 

Atialiejinutn* V 0 L.XXIII. 190.1SS. 


or the annual value of jOO rophes; or 
who are worth 5,000 rupees. 

2. Except au^ as hold any office under 
the ftupreitie Court or in the police of Cal- 
cutta; or are the subijecta of any foreign 
state; or are 21 yean of age; or who 
have been oonvietra of treason, felony, 
fraudulent, or inlhiuoua ofihnces ; or who 
are outlaws, lunatics, or idiots; or who 
are unable to read, write, and understand 
the English language. The shoriflk and 
clerks of the Crown are forbidden to in- 
sert in tlte^lieir,' the names of any natives 
of whose competency to understand Urn 
Kngli^ language they have not exfie- 
rtence'j>r sure knowledge. 

3. No person who d^ not profess Uio 
Christian religion is qualtflod to serve on 
any grand jury, or on any jury for tlie trial 
of a person who does pro&ss that religion. 

4. Contains exemptions of certain higii 
officers and others from being required to 
aervb on juries. 

5. Contains the exemptions ftrom being 
required to serve on other tlian special or 
grand juries ; which include* notives pos- 
sessing the title of raja, or insignia of 
equivalent rank ; or whoM rpnk or supe- 
riority of caste prevents them, according 
to the usage of tiieir trilie or religion, from 
sitting on common juries ; or who are 
worth 2(X),000 rupees. 

6', 7, 8, .and 9. Direct the mode in 
which the sheriif and clerk of the Crown 
shall prepare the lists. 

10. The sherift' sliall summon for each 
sessions thirfy-six of those who arc quali- 
fied and liable to serve on grand juries, 
and sixty of those who are qualifiM and 
liable to serve on petit juries, and every 
summons shall be served one week at least 
before the first day of the sessions at which 
tlie porty summoned is to attend ; and of 
each of the jmeis returned by the aherifiT, 
one-half at%ast must be of that class of 
persons w'ho have hitherto been designated 

^ in die Sutiitcs relating to India by tho 
term Britibh subjeett and in like man- 
ner one-lialf of die jury shall in every 
case consist of such British subjects. 

1 1 . Directs die man|j|||r io wliich special 
juries shall be struc^ vis. from the list 
arranged in alphabetical and numerical 
order, in a similar manner as in England. 

12. 14, and 15 relate to similar 
poio^ wherein the directions correspond 
with the practice in England. 

16* No juror who has served shall be 
summoned again within twelve months, 
oitlesa for want of other jurors. 

17. Jurors wilfully neglecdog to attend 
liable tojs^shmentfor acoAtempt, 

18 . IWnheriiT and dork of the Crown 
to be similarly punished in ease of wilful 
omission, false insertion, or vexatious 
siUBmoiiing. 

5 R 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

TOUR or TM£ GOVCRMOR-GKNeaAt. 

The Govemor-geneml tnarcbeil Arom 
Cawnpore, on the 24th November, and 
encamped near Lucknow, on the 26th No- 
vember. llie following morning having 
been fixed for bia Lordiihip’t> entry into the 
CQpiul of Oude, a doputation arrived from 
the King at an early hour to conduct hie 
Lordaliip from hia tents, and was received 
with aiiitable atu^ntiona. 'life Governor- 
general marched from the camp, in full 
state, and was met at the aoburba by the 
King of Oude, with the principal officers 
of his court and an immense retinue of 
elepliants, d:c. As the elephants approach- 
ed each other his Majesty and the Gover- 
nor-general exchanged the usual saluta- 
tions, nnd his I^ordsliip stepping into tlie 
King's howdah, the procession moved 
forward through the city, in tlie foliowing 
order, tfia. the elephants carrying the royal 
standard and insignia, called the Mohee 
Miiratib; tlie King's kettle drums, and 
several led horses, a troop of Shooter Se- 
wars, the state palankeens of the King 
and the Governor-general, his Lordship's 
body-guard, and the King's corps, dress- 
ed in imitation of tlie British Lancers ; tlie 
Sowarce elephant, a corps of liis Majesty's 
horse, tlie Drom^ary corps, and several 
elephants with kettle-drums, and other 
appendages of stoic. Every terrace, every 
balcony, every housetop was crowd^ with 
human bcinn. From evei^ w'induw and 
chink black races and odiniriiig eyes ap- 
peared peering out at the passing pageant. 
Now and then the curtains of a window 
would be slightly opened or raised in dif- 
ferent places, and bright sparkling eyes, 
like stars, sliini^ through the interstices 
of a cloud, daned their beams on die 
passing cavalcade, llie roofs and balco- 
nies of the houses were, in many parts, 
hung with tapestries of kinkhab, tas, nnd 
other rich stuffs ; the shopkeepers display- 
ed theii choicest wares, and evetyr build- 
ing was crowded with spectators, inter- 
spersed witii numerous bands of singers 
and musicians, l^er passing die Muhul 
of Asof-ood Dowleb, where the guard in 
attendance on his Majesty*a eldest sister 
saluted the Governor-mneraL the Su- 
warree passed along the saHds of the 
Goomtee, lictwcen two lines of troops and 
amidst continued discharges of cannon, to 
thepabui^of Fdrrid Buklish, where break, 
fast was pn^ared. in the verandah of tlie 
banc|ueting- rooms, called the Hareh Uur- 
rec. llie King rondoeped the Governor- 
general to an extensive salooit, which was 
destined as tbe place of assembly. Affer 
the usual ceremonies his Majes^, walk- 
ing arm in arm with l^rd Anniicrst, led 
the way to die brcakfast-toble, whidi was 
laid out ib tbe verandah, looking upon 


the Paecn Bagh. On rising from the 
bvcakfast-tahle, the party returned to the 
first saloon, where trays of presents 
bad been arranged during the totefval. 
The King tlien proceeded to fasten wund 
the n&k of Lord Amherst, a miniature 
of himself, set in diamonds, and suspeniU 
ed by two strings of fine pearls. His 
Majesty also pre<«nted a ts^ of curious 
workmanship to Lady Amherst. Gar- 
Ijinds, with utter and paun, were then dis- 
tributed, and the Govcrnor-geneml dicn 
left, and proceeded to die residency. ' 

His Majesty returned the Oovemor- 
generars visit, and breakfasted with his 
Lordship at the residency, onthefollowing 
morning ; the usual ceremonies were ob- 
served and presents offered on the oceasioii. 

Tlie Govemor-gcneral, Lady Amherst, 
and suite, partook of a dinner and enter- 
tainment at die palace of Furrid Buklisb, 
on the evening of the 1st Dec., when the 
inner courts of that vast edifice, as well as 
tlie street parting the Borelf Dtirree, and 
the Facen Bagli, were lieautifully illutni- 
nated with variegated lam|>s, and a splen- 
did exhibition of firo-works took place. 
The King and all his brotlieii, ministers, 
and courtiers, were dressed In tbe most 
costly and magnificent rolies. HU Ma- 
jesty wore a different dress and different 
turban, and rode in a different howdah, 
upon every separate occasion; but he 
seemed to have reserved his most costly 
vestments and most brilliant jewels for 
the present evening, that he might appear 
with II magnificence worthy of the' royal 
host of the Governor-general of British 
India. 

11 is Majesty, tlie heir apporent of Oude, 
the minister, and several of the principal 
coui tiers dined with Ute Governor-general, 
at tlie residency, on tlic evening of the 2d. 

Next day the Governor-general held a 
Durbar at the residency, when about 
eighty natives of rank and respectability 
were introduced, and klielata were con- 
ferred on most of the number. Bliog- 
want Sing, the soobadar of tbe ffth Regi. 
inent Cavalry, who distinguished himself 
so highly in the celebrated charge mode by 
Cnpt. Fttxgerald's troops, at the battle of 
Seetolmldee, being a resident in this part 
of the country, was presented to his 
l^dsliip on the above occasion and re- 
ceived an honorary dress and sword. 

On the 4tb the Go\'ernor-genenil pro. 
ceeded to breakfast with bia Majesty, by 
invitation, at tbe FaUcO of Fearls (Mo- 
tee Muhfil) accompanied by all bU auite 
in ftill UDiform, escortM by the body 
guard. Tbe King came out to meet the 
Governor-general about 100 yards from 
the palace. Hit Majea^’s* eUpbani-car- 
riagM were drawn up before obe fpdes of 
the Motee Muhubto add *10 llwnrtina ; 
they wm three in nnmtior, largea 

was 
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wu a vef^handfom fotip-wliceled car- 
ciagib about twelve oc thirteen feet long, 
with a tort of wnoden^uiopy luiiponed 
bv %ht pUUre oM ^Irawo by four young 
wplwnuhaiiilaoiiietycapari^^ har- 
ing thdrlieBde and truuha paimm wich 
enriotte dgma and ^atnt devices. Pass- 
ing ttmMh the arch of the handaome 
gatimy of the Motse Muhul, the pro- 
cession entered an extensive square^ in 
which was erected a circular enclosune, 
conetructed of interwoven bamboos, about 
thirty Ibet fu height, prepared for a fight 
between ticen and buffaloes. 

The enclosure was quickly surrounded 
by the elephaiitB of the spectators and by 
etowds of natives ; the uproar waxed ex- 
ceediqg great, and the frightened bufia- 
loes charged the bamboos with alarming 
fury; but fortunately they were proof 
against their formidable horns. Expecta- 
tion was raised to the highest pitch, when 
two tigers were let in upon the raging buf- 
faloes ; but in this, as on most occosions, 
reality was fully disappointed by anticipa- 
tion ! The tigers crept trembling along the 
sides of the enclosure, and made no attempt 
u> defond themselves or to avoid the blow, 
when the bui&loos^ carrying tlicir heads 
close to the ground, charged down upon 
thena, and pinned them lo the bainbm. 
A pugnacious bear w'as then let in as the 
champion of the fallen tigers, and expand- 
ed his ample arms to emliracc his noble 
foe; but Bruin's self-complacency was 
considerably disturbed by suddenly find- 
ing himself elevated six feet above his or- 
dinary level, with a small rent or two in 
his comfortable for jacket. Bruin, deem- 
ing discretioD to be Uie better part of 
valour, turned bis back on the buffaloes, 
and proeaaded' quietly to dimb up the 
bamboos, till arriving at the top his ca- 
reer was anresCed by a net in which he be- 
came preaentijr so entangled, that he waa 
unable to move backwards or forwards, 
ai^ therefoni remained quietly where he 
was, basking in the sun, and looking down 
upon tba laid of battla and the enemy 
with moeb appaiM aelf*satisfectioo at 
the ingenuity of hts escape. 

The pari^ then proci^ed to a part of 
the iptliioi called the Moobaruk Munsil, 
where, bradtiast bad been prepared. Af. 
ter bnelflbet the party adjourned to the 
veran^ edueb overlo^ad the Goorotee, 
for thg purpose of witnesdng combats be- 
tween etej^nta end rhinoceroses, and 
other amussioelita prepared for the .occa- 
sion, but frhidi #fre broken eff the 
iadlspUddon si tile Mug. 

CnOiemiMmbm of 5fli Deccmlisr, the 
Governof^oeneinriift Luchnoir- 

Tliope% ^jdieiqKne^ 

the Bereifly on the 

maroingol thUMStfa, hcbig met on foe 
road by the Newid> of IBiutfpofe ^acotrau 
panted by Mr. Hawkins, to whose bouse 


they prooeeded. Next day hit Lordship 
held a levee, and gave dinners on the same 
and succeeding di^B. 

On tho 81st tho Govemor-genoral re- 
ceived tlie visit of the Riga of Ramporo, 
in one of tbwetate teoto; and nAerwards 
held a duniar, when aeverel of the princi- 
pal members of tbe RobHla and FkCan 
families of Baiellfy and Sftalbehahpore, 
and other natives of emfsideiralion were in- 
troduced : some of whom lecohred khelats. 
Amonpt oiheni were Nawabs Mohuin- 
med Khan and Oholaum Hossein Khan, 
the lineal descendants and representatives 
of Kawab Behedoor Khan, who founded 
the town of Bbaluehaiipore, in die time 
of tite Emperor fihob Jetian, and Hafix 
Oholam Ahmed, Kasi of the city of Ba- 
reilly. His Lordship quitted Bareilly on 
the 23d, and readied Aonla on the 27di. 
This place is famous as the birth-place of 
All Mohammed, the founder of the Ro* 
hillo dyftasty, and he is buried there un- 
der a hnndHomc mausoleum. The present 
Rsis of Hampore is his great grandson, 
in the male line. Ttic chief inhabitants 
are Patans and RigputH, the latter of the 
KuUicria tribe, from whom the province 
derives its ancient appellation of Kutbair. 
Ibis pait of the country is remarkable for 
several individuals, who, to profound Mo- 
hammedan learning, unite considerable 
acquaintance with the English language 
and especially with European matlieroati- 
cal science. 

His Lordship arrived at Agra, on the 
8th January, and took up his residence 
with Mr. Sunders. The Bliurtpore mi- 
nister bad an audience on the 8tb, and bis 
Lordship had consented to visit that cita- 
del. We are happy to learn that the clu 
* mate of the upper provinces, during the 
latter part of the joumey^^ had exereiaed a 
most benefiqal eflfhct upon tho health of 
both Lord and Lady Amherst. His 
Lordship had visited the Taj, and express- 
ed himself much gratified by this spedmen 
of Asiatic architecture. It was expected 
that the party would remain at Agra four 
or five days longer. 

— — 

KATivE rarxas. 

Mahanga NindAto.** According to^ifat 
Ukbbars fhh Chief has been seriously ill . 
his decease has even been expected. 
Meantime bis territories appesr to be in 
great disorder ; his xemindars are not only 
refractory, but appear in arms against hip 
authority; and some of his troops baVe 
muttnied on aceopntof arrears of piqr. An 
action was fought between Msba^ Teb- 
•ildar end the refractory Bemitidaia of 
Kanuili Gbai, the former „wia not able to 
force the Ghat for two or tbree days, when 
tlw insurgents were put to the sword. 

Ena^ ifwpA'— This Chief is el va- 
rianee with hjs tributaries 'flie Fretidi 

5 R 3 officers 
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ofRcers in lu« service are making prepara* 
tions for the advance of the Uajali*s armj 
to the conilnee of reshawer, to enforce 
the payment of tribute by Yar kJalwined 
Khan ; the latter had commenced o|iera. 
tiona against Jelalabod. The chief of the 
Dereli Khyber, and the YusSfkeca also 
refused to pay the stimulated sums, and 
were also the ohjccts of Runjit’s prepara* 
tions. The Maharaja crossed tlie lUwee 
on the 8th Docomber. 

Jet/pore.~^The ceremony of placing tlie 
young Rija on tlic throne of state, took 
place on the 4th Novenil>er ; Sir C. Met- 
calfe and the Britidi Resident assisting. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe left Jeypore on the 
C!Otb November. 'J’he affairs of the state 
of Jeypore were Anally arranged by the 
rulitical Agent, with tlie acquiescence of 
the lUnif in tlie following manner : — That 
during tlic minority of the young Raja, 
her HtghniMBs should lie invested with the 
pow'cr of administration, and an especial 
ami cupcrieiKed minister should be ap« 
pointed, who nouldbeable to secure to the 
C'umpttny the share of the money due to 
them, and manage the pecuniaiy atfairsof 
the Maha Raja, ko that no part of the puh- 
lic money shall ho niisapproprinted . the 
)Oung R^qa will hold tlie public audiences 
regularly, and the Tliakurs and principal 
chiclk will attend the court and preserve 
their inutupl affinity ; for the dissensions 
of the chiefs are the only causes of disorder 
in a stale. •^Rao Chand Singh, who it'as, 
after the dismissal of Uaol Barisal, substi- 
tuted in his room, was appointed by her 
highness, aid-de-coinp to the Maha Raja, 
in the room of Tbakur Megh Singh, and 
leceived an honorary dress; be was also in 
conjunction with Barisal of Alejown eu- 
trusted with the money affairs of tlic ho-* 
uourablo Company : Cliottanim, Ilookum 
Chund and others w'ere dismissed from the 
public situations they held ; Paridarans, 
Ac. were deprived of the power of inter- 
ference in the government ; Raol Barisal 
was restored to his office w*itli the assu- 
rance that ho would in no way bo molested 
by the Maha Raja, and that bis wislies 
w'oiild lie studied by her highness the Rani. 
The Rani intorcraed on behalf of die 
twenty -two Utakun partisans of Raol Ba- 
Usal, but it was not accepted. Hie Agent 
tlien furtlier notiffed, t^t during tlie mi- 
nority of the Raja all the chiefs of the state 
were to know that the matuigement of the 
state affhirs by her highness was just and 
proper. It fnarglso ordered by the coun- 
cil in Celontio, that no manner of arrange- 
ment sliould im made without the Rani's 
consent. Man Aeoma. 


HIVDOO COLLSOK. 

We had no adequate nation of the ex- 
traordinary progreu made by some of the 
young men at this excellent institution. 


The system poTsned is one admiralty cal- 
culated to instil s«)Hd ami useful know- 
ledge, and we»are quite satisfied ftom 
personal ohservattoo, that it succeeds ia 
effecting this object. Some of the hoya tav 
weli^^msed in the elements of Ktiglish 
grammar and literature, and can translate 
passagm from Bengalee into English, and 
from Englbli into Bengalee, &e# Others 
again are well grounded in arithmetic, 
and the elcmentB at' natural philosophy 
and physics ; and it is most satisfactory to 
''oliserve, that they think upon these sub- 
jects. Anyone may satisfy himself that 
what tliey have acquired is not by rofe^ for 
they ore subjected to rigid cross examiaa. 
tions, and the reply of one boy will be 
found to differ widely from Uiat of another, 
implying not merely an exercise of the 
faculty of meiiior}', but of refieclion and 
ihoiighl on the matter studied. Altoge- 
ther this IS truly a most interesting institiu 
tion, and will, wc have no doubt, prove a 
very eff ecti ve cngi ne of improvement. The 
youth educated at this College will acquire 
a taste for European literature, which can. 
not fail of leading to more important re* 
suits, luul of greatly aiiielioratiug the i4ate 
of MKivt) . Tiie academical duties are ear- 
ned on with the most praise-worthy assi- 
duity and talent, and the establisliinent, in 
a word, reliects infinite credit on its pa- 
trons, and all connected with it . — India 
Gazette, Jan. 11. 

IMraOVFWBNTS. 

Wc arc happy to hear, that a special 
committee of artillery and engineer offi- 
cers met yesterilny moniing, at the Water- 
gate Siirtie of Fort William, for the pur- 
pose, we liclieve, of reporting upon certain 
military obstacles to the pioposed conti- 
nuation of the Strand via Fort William, 
(West side) to Garden Ileadi. Wc have 
not yet heard whether the report of the 
committee is favourable or otherwise ; but 
wc ho|te and expect the wishes and conve- 
nience of (he public will prevail over the 
fears of Foil William's over-anxIous 
friends, who appear to think that the pro- 
jKised road will not only lead to Garden 
Reach, but to the loss of that fortress. A 
report is very current that another new 
ronil, parallel with the presmt course, or 
nearly so, and admirably calculated for 
equestrians, will take a slico out of the es- 
planade on the east side of the fort.— 
Beng, Murk^ No/v. 29. 

riumucTs of oua TxaMTosm iv ava. 

We ar« happy to find that the advan- 
tages weiiave b^n aeciistomed to rootem- 
plate, os derivable from the new^ acquired 
possessions on the Te fias ae r im coast, have 
already begun tooflbrd npriNqifatOf being 
realist in the aupecior qoaliiy of thdr 
staple commodities. Of one of thsiCi 
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cotton, wa undcTHand, Umift saMHP^*^ 
ccntly received have been fMiouncad 
the best judges superioiMojdia best BaoiM 
cotton, nrhich at the present market eatt is 
at I3.g la 14 rupees per haaar msufid. 
The Bandn cotton has obuinad 
Englisli markets, a decided prefereo4.*e 
over even t)ia Jalona, which was till then 
coDMdered as the bast grown in Hindostan. 
'Jlie superiority of tlic Tenasserim cotton 
to the Banda is, tlierefore, an addilionai 
advance of quality, which afibnts some 
hope of its competing with the American 
Sea Island cotton, to whicli, in its loraii* 
tiefi, it ofihrs some analogy.— Co^. Gov, 
Gaz. Dee, 14*. 

ClirNISt TEAnXR. 

A report having been spread timt the 
Chinese junk, which lately arrived here 
from Mergiii, had come throifgh the Malay 
{icninsula, by means of a communication 
i>otwcen the head waters of two rivers, 
w'hicb flow into the opposite seas, w e have 
taken some pains to inquire into the truth ; 
for though we considered the existence of 
a navigable channel, tosny the least, liiglily 
problematical, wc thought it possible that 
tlie story might only be the exaggeration of 
an actual voyage up some of the rivers of 
that country, which are still very im)>er- 
fectly known. We have, lio^sever, learnt 
that there is nothing uiuisuat in the route 
pursued by this vessel, and that her voyage 
has been very erroneously stated to have 
l>een of extraordinary duration, a circum. 
stance which has probably arisen from the 
Chinese commander imperfectly under.- 
standing the questions put to him. The 
junk’s passage from Mergui has not ex- 
ceeded twenty-two days. The cargo con- 
sists principally of sapan wood, which it 
appears is now in great demand at Mergui, 
and the prices obtained liave liecn so unii- 
siially high, as to Induce the woodcutters to 
make a second cutting this year, contrary to 
their usual practice. We believe this is the 
first junk wbichbas visited Calcutta from any 
of our new acquisiticins ; we shall .lie glad 
Co hear that die voyage has been sufficient- 
ly profitable to induce three industrious 
people to come in mimtiers to our port,— 
BicrA Dec 7. 

«f AKP notr. 

It is romoured very genetally and wide- 
ly, that tbe imposition of a stamp duty, 
on acknowledgments fi»r money paid and 
received, is in ooniemplatioa at this presi- 
dency, by ordersfrom, and under the an- 
thority the Board of Control.— JbAi 
BuUfJmu 10 * 

IKLAVn MAVTOAVlOa, 

The Ooe. GazHUt vrith refereacetttttie 
increasing number of aleaei venekt em- 
ployed in tbe inland navigation of India, 


states, that tbe Court of Diracion liave 
authorised* on the rejiroiienuitioii of the 
Bengal government, tbe construction of 
machinery for two Isige boats, drawing 
but tliree feet water, to Ire propelled 
by a pair of engines, eadi being of twenty - 
five horse power. ** The original destina- 
tion of these steam boate,'* it is julded, 
*< » tbe Brahmaputra river, on which they 
nre, if pomibk!, mote required than on tlw 
Ganges, as there is not only the same 
vast space to bo traversed, and the same 
'^precipitous current to Ire encountered, but 
there is a want of tliat counter}ioise, which 
the course of the Ganges affords, when 
tbe current is strongest, and Uie river most 
nsvigable, a favourable wind. During 
the rams, the prevailing wind along the 
Brahmaputra is as adverse as tbe river, at 
least beyond the point at Dlionibree, where 
it takes an easterly direction. TJic diffi- 
culty of tracking is also much greater 
along tlie Bralimaputni, than the Ganges, 
as tlie continual traffic along the latter, 
and tlie uninteirupted recurreqee of vU. 
lages and cultivntiotis have mode a icgular 
upon the bunks, whilst tlie Bralnna- 
puira lb bounded, through very consider- 
able intervals, by dense and inhospitable 
jungle. A mile a day in xucb situations, 
and untler such drcuinstances, is a fair 
average advance, and a voyage from Dacca 
to Llungporc in Ahum, h fully equal in 
duration to a voyage to Europe. Here, 
tlierefore, a steam boat will be of Incon. 
ceivable importance, for the conveyance ci* 
troops, or supplies, and the transit of 
public officers, either pn board tbe vessel or 
on otlierb, tfi be tracked up the river by tlie 
steamer. The existence of coal in Sylhet, 
and its recent disi'overy in Aimm, are cir- 
cumbtances highly favourable to tbe em- 
ployment of steam boats on the rivers of 
our Eastern fruntier.” 

RAJA BUnniKATH ROY. 

On Saturday last, the generoua Jlaja 
Buddinath Roy, entertain^ a select end 
respectable body of ladies and gentlemen, 
at Ids garden-house on ^tlie Barrackpore 
road, among whom was the Right Hon. 
the Vice Pk^ident. Tbe aroiiseniftiiM of 
the evening consiaied of wreslliog, and 
fights between several kinds of beasts. I n 
the farmer, Ibe natives shewed great dex- 
terity, and considerable time elapred before 
each knocked his fellow down ; but with 
respect to tbe latter, tlie animals were top 
timid and domesticated to epgage In any 
tbiiig like a contest Some niaive jug- 
glers performed some ramarkahle feats, to 
the oatonishment of tbe admiring company. 

At his departure hia lorMip and the 
whole of the party expressed tlirir utmost 
satfsfeetioB srith the anosemente and en- 
tenainments prereided. by. Uiis hospitable 
native gentleman.— Bmp. Hurh>Dee^ IS- 
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MltllCriiBKSNTATIOMfl ON INMAK BtrUBCnL 

We have had occauoii more than once, 
in common, «re believe, with our eotem* 
pnnirief, to exprem surpriee at the mar. 
velloua itotMense reipecting India, which 
oocaaioTUilly iiMuea from the preaa at home. 
The principal cause of this is, the apathy 
reaping this country, which has hitherto 
prevailed in England. Is it not surprising, 
that at any rate people who have near 
relatives in the country do not study even 
its geography better ? Among our Euro- 
pean selections for to-day will be found a 
notable specimen of that misrepresentation 
and nonsense respecting India, nlltidod to 
above. It is taken fmm the Times, and 
is an extract frqm a work, which we have 
not seen, said to have l>cen written by a 
Captain Deville, of the French Marine.* 
A correspondent of the Times having in. 
cjuired wliat had liecomc of the sons of 
Tippoo Saib, anotlier correspondent refers 
him to the correct Captain Deville. From 
this scrupulous gentleman we learn, for 
the first time, most extraordinary circum- 
stances respecting the Mysore Princes. 
'Wcliadalwa)B heard that the porsonoges 
in question were very comfortalily situ, 
ted at this presidency ; nay, for many 
years tlio people of Calcutta have been 
accustomed to see them riding alniut 
Calcutta, and pursuing their own avo- 
cations and recreations. For that mat- 
ter, we have bad the honour of meeting 
them fVequently ourselves ; and certainly, 
persons less attenuated, or woe.hegone, 
we liave seldom seen. In all this, how'- 
ever, there must Iyo some extraordinary 
delusion ; for tlic sons of Tippoo, accord- 
ing to Captain Deville (who snys lie had 
the story from a generous and sciuimontal 
old Scotch Officer), arc most <shockifigly 
treated. ** Ves,'*.—o^crvc8 this sympathetic 
and veracious hiutorian— these illustrious 
victims of amliition and despotism, are 
confined, with the greatest rigour, in a 
cloee and unlieolthy prison, about six miles 
from Calcuttfi,*' 'llic abode, we are told, 
** is surrounded with double walls and 
fosses, and is about a mile in circuit.*’ 
The Scotch Officer it seems got into a 
scrape for endeavouring to sweeten the 
durance, and alleviate the misery of these 
** illustrious victims.'* The captain, how. 
ever, does not rest entirely on the Scotdi 
Offleer's Ktoiy: it seems he has vbited 
Calcutta, and conversed with the **{llus. 
trious viettnUk** It is natural for French 
vanity to be sovely ^led at the state of 
British aaeendaitcy Si the East, and espe- 
ctpHy with referoneb to Tippoo, whom 
I^eh intrigue led to his min. We could 
hardly have expected, however, such mis- 
repvesantation as we have alluded to. If 

e Uttisa suf le fisugalc. serttss dss boidsdn 
Oaaas, par F. DevQls, CapHataw de Marine, I Vol. 
Jn tfom. Pads, 182$. 


the wlmle book is made up of the like 
precious stuff, as that quoted by die Times* 
cxNTespoiulent^ it must be a very valuable 
work, and fit to be placed on *1110 same 
shelf with the volume of die French Gene- 
rali^Wlio, a fow years ago, represented £n. 
glish ladies to be so iuveterately given to 
the bottle* that they might be seen reeling 
gloiruNitly about the streets at noon -day 
hid. Gaz. IhG. 11. 

aUMOURXU MUaDER OF CAPTAIN XIONK. 

A rumour has liecn, for some days ppst, 
afloat of an atrocious murder having been 
perpetrated up the country. The fullow'- 
ing is an extract of a letter from o corres- 
pondent at Chunar of the i&ih instant, 
which contains all the particulars that have 
reached us : — 

** We have just been alarmed by a very 
melancholy story of the murder of Cap- 
tain Monk, paymaster of H. M.’s 31st. 
Uegt, who was attacked by Dakoyts in his 
budgerow between Mirzapore and Alla, 
iiabad. The dandies escaped, but it is 
supposed he was thrown overboard, as the 
body biLs not been found, and he was » 
brave man likely to make resistance. No 
doubt the matter will be amply investigated, 
but OB yet no traces of the robbers have 
been found.**— Zlc/igoi Chronicle, 27, 

PROJECTED CALCUTTA CLUB. 

We are happy to find that a plan is under 
consideration for the establi^ment of a 
club in Calcutta, similar to those insti- 
tuted in London, such as the United Ser- 
vice Club and others, whicli have proved 
there so siiccessn'i 1 . It can scarce! y be ne- 
cessary to observe, Uiat if such associations 
have been found beneficial in London, 
where so many and such various resources 
offbr themselves, they will be infinitely 
more serviceable in CaJeutto, where uolbing 
like a respectable hotel or coffee house has 
ever taisted. To form such an institution 
on a liberal scale, demands an outlay of 
capital, which few persons of the claw of 
tavern-keepers possess, and to make the 
resort of company, even reasonably select, 
requires a command of character and funds, 
which they cannot be expected to enjoy 
At the sauie time, the want of some auih 
place is sensibly fe)^ as whilst those^ who 
constitute the sqeiity of Calcutli^ have no 
place where they can spend an idle half 
hour, agreeably, those, who are occasional 
visitants only, find themselves oAen utterly 
stranffcrs and forlorn. To both desses, 
therefore, some one building, which .ifhall 
be always open to them, wl^li tbey may 
securely and pleasurably visit, where, on 
reasonable terms, tii^ may procure tiia 
accommodation they requiah where 
they may have a chance of meeting with 
old friends and acqualutanoe, without the 
trouble of seaiching for tfam perltapn ht 

vain, 
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vain, and where the formality of inter- 
changing cards ini^ be substhuUNl formore 
cortiral greeting, will, wacanceiva, bean 
anangeniefit sneb afafviaiia advantage, 
that to be euccewAri^ h needs only |Q he 
known. Weare, t her efore , ealiefied/qiat 
the following sketch of the prinetplet on 
which the dub is to be esubihlied, with 
uhich we have been fiivonred, will be read 
with interest. They were adopted, we un- 
derstand, at a private meeting of several 
distinguished members of tbe civil and 
military services, held at the Town Hall, 
on the 29th of last month 

1st. That the dub should consist of the 
mcmliers of tbe King's and Company's 
service, of a certain standing, and of the 
bench and bar of this presidency. 

2d. Tliat with a view to extend Uie bene- 
fits of the club to other branches of the 
society of the presi4fency, a limited num- 
ber of tlic members of other professions 
should likewise be invited tojoin the club. 
Tlie 11 umber to lie regulated hereafler, 
w*ith reference to the total nunilier of sub- 
scribers to tlie institution. 

3d. The following seem to be the most 
advisable limits of admission for members 
of the several services of Uie Bengal pic- 
stdency Civil servants : — Officers of his 
Miyesty's and the Hon. Company's mili- 
tary and medical services, of seven yean* 
service, taken from the day of appoint- 
ment.-— Kcc/cnashVa/, unlimited.— Deticfi 
and Tfcr, unlimited.— i/on. ComjHin^*s 
Marine and reguiar serviee, captains. 

4th. That in addition to the above, the 
following classes should be admitt^ os 
liononiry and occasional members ; 

Members of the above mentioned ser- 
vices at the other presidencies, or in his 
Majesty's service generally, eligible under 
the stated limitations ; 

All commissioned' officers of Ids Ma- 
jesty's navy, belonging to tlie India au- 
tion ; 

The personal staff of the Governor Ge- 
neral and Commander in Chief, (not eli- 
gible os permanent memberb) ; 

The ^rsooal staff of Governors and 
Commanders in Chief of the otlicr pre- 
sideneiea. 

5th.^ Any gentleman resident in India, 
eligible under the above limitations, who 
may oonnminicate his desire to belong to 
the dob, before the 1st of February next, 
to be conndered an origSiMil memb^. 

Geotlemen arriving in India within one 
year taller the above date, if eKgibie, to 
have the same option. 

Gentletiien host absent (Vmn India, li- 
milarly efigibSe, to be allowed the smne 
option, provided their desire to become 
members be communfeatad to the flecie- 
taiy witidn eighteen mondtt lh»m tim abow 
date. 

After tbe dmve dale, all persona not 
entitled to become origfiwl idembers, must 


be eleeied by ballot, under such rules as 
may iiereatlar lie determined on. 

Members of tlte United Scr^dee Club in 
London^ to have the option of liecoiiuiig 
members wHh baUot, on Indmating their 
wish within one moaitb after tbehr avetval 
in Calcutta. 

6th. Tbe club to provide a coflbe room, 
reading room, billiard room, and card 
room. Also, sleeping apaitmenta for mem- 
liers arriving at the pudency, as many 
as may be required, and under rc^^tatioiie 
to be hereafter determined. 

7tb. To provide for ^ out-fit of tho 
club, an entrance subscription of 8a. Rs. 
250^ will he necessary, from every original 
and other permanent member, b^des .an 
annual subscription of 100 rupees, if resi- 
dent in Calcutta, or witliin 100 miles, and 
one-fourtli of that amount, if resilient he- 
yotul that limit. Honorary and occasion- 
al members to pay only tlie annual anb- 
scriptioD. “ 

Any mcm'licr availing himself of the 
advantages of the club, if resiclent at the 
presidency for a period equal .to one month 
in any year, to pay the full rate of sub- 
scription for that year. 

Members absent in Europe, to be ex- 
empted from the payment of tlieir sub- 
scription during sudi absence. 

All subscriptions to be made in advance. 

8th On tlie 1st of February next, 1627^ 
a meeting will lie held at the Town HaU, 
of all perMins eligible on the above prin- 
ciples, as original members, and desirous 
of joining tlie associ^ion ; when tlie club 
will be formed; the limitation of the num- 
ber of momlicrs fixed, and a committee 
elected for the purpose of forming rules 
and regulations fur tlie rooiiagement of tho 
club. 

P. M. Wyneb, Esq , of ilie Bengal 
civil service, has, for tlie present, con- 
sented to officiate as Secretary, and will 
receive all communications that may Iw 
made on the subject of die association.—* 
Government Gaze/let JDec, 1 1. 


TUB nxTivB Faass. 

We olmerve from an announcement by 
the editor of tfle Janu Jehan Xurna, tliat 
the Government has been pleased, upon 
tbe petition of tlio proprietor, to eutliorise 
tlie Uproountry circulation of that paper, 
at dse-fourtb of tlie postage hitlicrto 
charged ; a salisfoclory proof of tlie in- 
terest token by the supreme aiiibority in 
tbe dlsiomination of useful lofiirmation 
omoi^ito native subjects. 'HtoPefiian 
and Bengali pnpm piibiished at 6mm* 
por^ am also libeniljly patronised by the 
Government, and a mittfoer of oofaea are 
subscribed for, for the use of die public 
offices and ini^tniioila." Both die fierom- 
poro papers and die JUmi Man Kumn 
contain extensive and accurate translations 

of 
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of «vei7 tbine like reel informelioiii tlml 
is found in tbe Caleolta popera^ as weU 
as varkiuff articles fitnn tfoe jour- 

iials».am1 must» Uieroforef lutroduee tnucli 
nawr and usaful itiattar to native minds. 
The JaiM Je/tan NttmaM also further ro* 
commeoded to Up-countiy eirciilatloh foy 
a Hindustani siieet, wholly appropriated 
to translation, and which, ior a long pe- 
riod past, has been occupied with a history 
of Bonaparte. A more generally service- 
able paper, however, for the Hindus of the 
Upper provinces would be tbe Vtiantu 
Martmda^ os written in a much purer 
style, and .printed in the Drva Nsgari 
clwracter. It is not, however, so well 
conducted, nor is it ^ct, we believe, in 
great request omong&t the natives, even in 
Calcutta, whilst teyoud the presidency, 
tbe name is unknown. However, it will, 
probably, work its way in time, and may 
ilieii become tlie vehicle of much valuable 
novelty.— /Vd. Gov. Oaz. Nov. 27. 

riniiT naTWP.FN a Tioxn akd an 

ALUOATOK. 

By a part of the .Sunderbiinds, called 
Atliura Biiki, of very tliiik jungle, but 
through winch a creek runs, a boat was 
jinsKing lately, when the crew observed a 
large tiger come to tbe w'Stcr's eilgc to 
drink ; on alligator on the bank seized hold 
of liim, but the tiger resisted, and a con- 
test ensued, which lasted for two hours, 
each seising and grappling w'itli the other, 
and tlie t^er alarming the whole forest 
with his roar. At last tlie alligator sue- 
ceeded in dragging tlie tiger int4i the water, 
who then became uluruied, and letting go 
his hold of (he alligator, tliu latter beemed 
glad to he released, and tbe tiger made 
ofl’. — tSumlfud Kanmudt. 

raoGusss or euucation amongst tuk 

NATIVES, 

The Gov. fritztUey with reference to the 
schools belonging to tlie Ladies' Ikiciety 
lor Native Female Kducation, contains 
the following remarks 

** It appears, from the last report of the 
aociety, that they suppm t tliirty^ schools in 
Calcutta, containing the aggregate number 
of tlOO children, who are taught reading 
and writing, and some of them necdle- 
work'^tbis lotter branch of female a4uca- 
tion, not the least useful, will, it It es- 
pcM^, ba more extensively taught, when 
the diildren are more generally collected 
In tbe Central School, which is in the 
course of constmcsiDil, «t Symlia, and tbe 
cxpenbc of whicb hee been in gl^ part 
pmided for, bjr the liberal donation of 
Baidynatb Rai, of athOOO ttqMcs, a$ 
Auttwity mentioned. The aode^ seams 
to bive utet^witfa libera) support, v^icb wo 
tfuei wiB be continued, a% although the 
knoMMiuilfii^ good produced, nay ba die-. 


proportionate to tbe cost, in aeal, and tbe 
talent bestow'ed u^ion tiinsa institutions, 
die result to be importantly beneficial, 
needs only persewaiice. .It is no wrt of 
the genuine Hindu system to degcaife their 
W01DCD. They may, perhaps, liketbenations 
of oliMsieal antiquil^, have imposed upon 
them more retired manneis nod hubito 
tlian tbe ladies of modern fiorope would 
like to submit to, but they refused them 
ncitlier knowledge nor respect. Their 
sacred books assign tbe highest venemtion 
to tbe character of tbe wife and mother, 
and in Uicir lighter works, find the 
principal females, and their companions 
and aUen(Unts, not only able to cm and 
write, but fb^ sing, play, dance, paint 
liortraits, and compose verses, and surpass, 
therefore, in accomplishments, even the ac. 
complished young Indies of modern days 
in oteer climes. Nay, the female professor 
of Padua has been not unfrequently pre- 
ceded in tbe schools of Benares and 
Ougein ; and Tamul literature, in Uic 
writingK of Avyar, can produce a female 
moralist and philosopher. 'Xliere it no- 
thing, therefore, in past history, nor 
in the social system, of the Hindus, wluch 
denies to females tlie possession or eaercisa 
of the intellectual faculties ; and tlieir cul- 
tivation should he particularly recommend- 
ed to a race so domestic in their Inbits as 
(he people of the East, as calculated to 
give their privacy a pleasure, whidi it 
seems once to have commanded, and which 
it may again enjoy." 


THE TURF. 


Colculln Firxt Pect^mbtT Meeting \ Fint 
Dayy Muruiay IIM. — Tlio sixth year of 
llic Kiddlesworth. Stakes of fifty gold 
mohurs each h. ft. and fifteen if de- 
clared, &c. for ' the produce of marcs, 
named in 1823. '"Colts, 8st. 71b. Fil- 
lies, Bst. 4lb. — (Gilb^ Mile.}— (10 
subscribers.) 


Mr. Robcrt*si U c. Scornlon, by Benedict, Thun, 

Meg MerrHuii. (T. Wileyl 1 

Mr. KawanTitgr c. Cheetoo, by Piodarrie, Dam 
Romp, Drawn S 


3 Subscribers paid h. ft. and 6 paid only 
15 Gold Mohurs each. 


Scorpion took the lead, and kc|it it 
tbrougboiit, winning with great ease in 
2m. 4a, *nii8 is tbeiirst year that tlie Be- 
nedict and Pindarric blood bave met at 3 
year olds, and the Merui breeden have 
displayed marked superiority. 


The Ihirdyear oftbe Giebt Welter-Stakes 
of 10 Gold Mohurt ftir AraBa^Yiat 


never won, llst.^lb. OetitleiimAi'HddrB, 
R. subsci1tbdifa,]f 

Mr. ^ll&nm lx ^ la HauteMb 
Qrifflnd****^'^ ^ 3 

Ma. Alkm'a gr.b. TheiM, Ma. Gifif- 
fim gr« li. Uoiformtlgs mid Mr. Jantea* 






gr.h. c/tlto Marttd^ bifel die 
filaced Ae*dnt three. 

3 to 1 Bgt. flumlftfieei 9 to 1 agt. Eiier> 
toddte I 
3m.4SsK - 

'* TbU race^cifed tfae^ gdNitelVliAerest, de' 
the best Arab* have bceii niwglhteftiif eten' 
Qt Babytont for the Hudiidilwi 

was the ^vouilte at 3 to 9 aghliiit Bster- 
hasy, and very Irigfa odds against any 
oth^. In the morning, however, 2 to 1 
was Iliely taken uj^n Esterfaaiy against 
the field, The wbrne sik started together, 
Sing taking the lead, at the whi|>, from the 
post, Tiling It with Haji Baba. SlMwat 
beaten at the Calentta tom, when Eiter- 
hasy took the lead, hard held. At the Jail 
Humdaneh nm up in Bstetliaey'f girth,, 
and made « sevetn sttliggle for ^ of a 
mile, nhcn he fell off, bm Esterhaey won 
easy, in 3m. 42s. Considering the \^e!* 
ter Weights, this is decidedly the duickest 
thing ever done by Arabs over the Cal* 
cutta course. The riding of Bsterhasy was 
considered very masterly, 

Sulisequently, the owner of the horse 
that started as ** Humdanee, supposed to 
l>c Griffin,** has discovered that he is the 
Bombny horse, who won as a Ibur years old, 
under the latter nOme, on the other side of 
India. 

Match far 200 Gold Makars, — h, T, ai. 

Mr. Gilbert's b. A*, h. Paragon, list. <CoL Gil- 
bert,) 1 

Mr. George^s ch. A. H. Claude, lUt,< • ^ 2 

Even betting, but Paragon for choice. 

Tlte Bombay home had been very freely 
becked against the Bengal lee, as he had 
brought a great name from the provincial 
turf. But Faragon was the favourite 
with the Calcutta sportsmen, and bis power 


WhMofr Mcig heud to girth. At ffiO JHil, 
WahowM olfs whenlKitg made n second 
vetw|atliait puslr, bitreoiill not eollartfai 
IHosWWh'WphO wofr^by'oliWlM 

^Thieii%ttf1MNtafh^ 

Beees OV«r wow by Atlbb wver Hih CaU 
etifta Comie^ and boMi Bhig und WaUoii 
weria well top. 

WM Dm* do 

Gd* mrt.**-A. k. 

Bfr.MStelbaalKS' di. C. h. KWtst BhyntT ' 

Ptsst.) I 

Mr. Aku|Msrto1ijMkMlBM»nto4*^*M-*^ i 
Tims 4m. lit. 

This was a besutifril race, jtfaster, Ed- 
ward went away from the post, in spite of 
the weight, making terrible rupnii^p 
hiud held* At the great the, mare 
was beat, and Edward came the Iasi mile 
and a half at bts own pace, winni^ with 
great ease, in dm. 1 Is. This sploiidur liorae 
was bred by Colonel Stevenson, out of 
Tarantula, who' never threw a bad one. 

MtUch far 100 Gd-mrs, (i.Jk.— &0. k. 

Mr. Jam« Jackwni't b. A, h. Snob, tat. 

Fwit.) I 

Mr. Alessiider's gr. A. h. Fslrplay, tat. S 

Timo 2ni. li. 

Tliis also was a most interesting race. 
Fttirplay took the lead,*and brought Snob 
to the whip at the Jfai). But Snob took 
tlie Crowther very kindly, and collared his 
adversary between the |tb mile post and 
the dntance post. Fairplay swerved from 
the whip, and Snob won a first ^te race 
without a pull io him \n 2, 1. This k the 
Madras Faitplay. . The Bombey horse of 
that name is going to England.««i/obu 
BuU^ 


of carrying heavy weigfat was well known. 
Paragon started aka gHady pane, Claude 
lying well in the rear. He made bis push 
at the Hospital tprib but could not collar 
the biNiest old borae, who won by diroe 
lengths, in 4m. 22s. 

Second Datf, Wednetde^ 1.3fA.«-The 
sport this dey was not so good as on Mon- 
day. 

Sweepstakes of 25 gdd-moburs each, for 
Arabs that never won, fist. 7lb.-— T« M. 

Mr. GraftoWScfi. k. Csvallir, (WaCkhiB} 1 

Mr. JaawS'fr.h.ffiiig * 

Col. Ollhert's WalloD, Me; Jemes* Slt^ 
and Mr. Atfsander*s Tony Ltonipkih| 
also started, but tbo Jf|idge only placed 
tfafrjftmttwo. 

liiM WtaasioteifileieMing sweepstakasy 
ffiemlMdng ftedbelded^lhnnirite ; but Enob, 
WoHon and Slug wtito mm Ihtociedh The 
two first were bucked freely ggaM die 
field. AM fifi^eiifM whtf tegc^^ 
sheet wouM baniw^eeteired the fialdi tHtfg* 
leeffing top M'the Gilbert mite post. At 
that ftehi^ CidOier took dw hmdi an# 
miMfitf eery Mtogriiimingte the jai^ with 

jdatiejoum, Voi-XXin. l5o.I.38, 


THE TBEATES. 

The ClandmiM Marriage vras perform- 
ed at the Chownngbee Ttetatre lost niglit, 
The weather was fine, and the moon, 
though not All!, gave sufficient IMt to 
render the drive agreeable*-4he air wis 
sufficienily Mmrp to give a hue to thediesk 
of beauty, which the burning summer of 
India denies. The house vras full and 
biilHam ; his Excellency the Vlee Plreita^ 
dent honoured the performance, and oor^ 
grand national air was fiiwly pevfiwiilid, 
and itoCeived entbusfastitaflly, Tbb or- 
cbasiM of dlls theatre mpSdty ; 

there iMta been condderalfie aceeMon of 
late to die perfirwiev s , and ddsul^eoteare 
taMtAdly mid]ndicio«isly selected. 

diord wasripyoiid M praise; bis 

chnraOM^tadik(dtpeiMhi|f trice 

dtacndililttion, dmtftMtofiMMrMktodo 
it Justice. HelmwevakbkejMetikpeccsp 
t^,~wirieh was necr doM^lMidiiwlrisjfr' 

bore tes d mctoy elPbis^ l« 

uselaielO 'lmittt oiit peidcukim affient alt 
waiT alike eaetffient SteHingf as frkae Itoti* 

5 S guage 
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guage wcnti woi all we could teouiro— bis 
appeanuieok people Wt wee mtiier unfii- 
vouiablo tollieldea or the weekly dciaen> 
altbMgli woamioiteonr lieea aee wliy a 
Lcmdon merdlNnit h eompellocLtolieoitlier 
iat or thio, long or iho^ LovtmU wee 
free and gnuiefid-^-tfa ebiire of hieeurplue 
animation had been given tohie uneuccees- 
ful cHrat it wcHild^ pro)uibly» have 

been better for lioth. Canton was wr- 
formed by one who leeme thoroughly to 
eomprehend hie atffhor— a eort of subor- 
dinate toad-eater«-<4be very ^adow of his 
master* who echoes bis epinioiis* laughs at 
his jests* and datters his weakness uocias- 
ingly<->H was excellent. Bruah was a cre- 
ditable efibrty and all the aubordinate 
** iiaabs of the law" were quite au fait at 
their parts, dfre. Heidelberg was an excel- 
lent performance— It wes unfortunate that 
the raucity of tl|e voice broke in on die 
Illusion, which would otherwise have been 
complete. 

The vuigsr citiaen's daughter found a 
correct representation in the Misi SierHng 
of the play* I'he scenes in which she 
vents her disappointed feelings, were in 
most instances well managed ; her style, 
however, has too much sameness, Bettjg 
and the iomale domestics generally did 
their parts correctly and crtSilably. On 
the whole, wo were much ^rattfi^ with 
the amusements of the evening ; some of 
the performers left nothing to be wislieil 
for in the pcrfcwinaiice of their parts, and 
the whole were perfect in die text, in 
which they have, on former occasions, 
soinetimes been dedcienb^uBrng. Hurk, 
J^ec* 


moans in asam. 

Under the Native Oovernments of Amih, 
a ready ecoess was maintained to all parts 
of that countiy, at every season of the year, 
by the cenvtrucdon of broad and elevated 
causeways, over which pamed practicabie 
rdhd% when all the rest id the surikee was 
under waien In the course of time, and 
during the political convuhiona by which 
Aaain* finr nearly a centuiy, has bmn tom 
to pieeeci tbase causeways, or Bunds, have 
disappeared, and the went of roeds has 
contributed teperpetuata the evil w h en w s it 
origiithied, the depytletien end deaerdon 
of the kingdom. One of the prindpal of 
tfaSM ^undi^ which wes said to extend 
thnnijil^ the whole length of Aeam, fkom 
CooilrdMer m and which wta 

consiniBied hi tbetafgi^CbdidlMr Sieb, 
hasJ me n leta^ ttiedo dm eulgeifi of cn- 
^IP 'a ed thw oowditlDii in whkh it has 
ftmiid, and itp iMler inappUt^^ 
tbh|neva<>w of hh eHtfgd 
WtK&ogly IBtutndlpO^eii; the condition of 
Ase«g,hi addeh to vaei a work oeuid be 
•uflhred to IhU io aaeh'eiueiesi ruin. At 
the point where it was visited, about two 


miles north from Lakhomeit BlioCcya 
Gaom, it runs through A thick forest, 
Infested wilh^wUd beasts of every species. 
It frilows adjNsdoa 1^45 £., and divides 
thedistri^ofNoa Dewar, hi Asaimfrom 
the DuAa district, dm land on, the nortli 
side of tha l^d hakmidog to the Dufia 
Rnja, whilst the Bond k^ft^aiid die coun- 
try to the south, are indued within tlie 
boundaries of Asam proper. The Bund 
at this place is about eighteen feet broad, 
and is gmiemlfy ct^ feci in lieighi, but 
mroany other parts it is nearly efilired, 
and is very generally hidden by l>ru»li- 
wood, or even by trees of many years 
gmwtii. At a short dSsttfnre to the nortli, 
IS a small hill rivulet named the Deiring, 
running in a belt of sand and siliceous 
stones, amongst which are foumt j^ces oi' 
half-formed coal, 'fhe Duflus, to the 
northward of the Bund, are a powerful 
hill tribe, iiibubiting the second range of 
hills. They carry on an active tmific wiili 
Asam, bringing down rock.Aaltand coarse 
red wotillens, and carrying bock a return 
in fish, huflaloes* flesh, and coarse silk. 
Tlieir nearest village is about eight nules 
to the north of the Bund, which, tn this 
part of its extent, is said to have served as 
a boundary line. Tliere are no viliageh 
Immediately on its course, and from it^ 
being •Hi thoroughly overrun with jungle, 
it is now utterly Impassable.— Chi. Govt. 
Gaxettem 


ORIENTAL LITREART lOClKTV. 

We liave been gratified in the perusal of 
the third half-yearly report of the Oriental 
Literary Society (composed of Indo-Bri- 
toiw) ; we have no doubt but tlio Institu- 
tion has done good, ami will contbiHe be- 
neficially elective ^ cherisbtog a hterary 
and generally inquifiUve spirit among that 
class for white use it was more especially, 
we believe, founded. It is net so much 
as respects the acquisition of amre oratory 
that we regard tliis Society with Awiliogs of 
satisfuetion (although that accmnplitbment 
should never be underiated) ; but with re- 
ference to its improving poweri on jumnile 
minds, as exciting emotione of generous 
emulation, and leading aaiieliiai of reeding 
and of tkink^» He wte ia ebxious to 
■peak on a given questlon^ittaet in guneml 
aindy the aigitmants lipr and It. 

He muet reed, end thia Boctety^iatumlly 
must beget a love of nnding, reflection, 
end etudy, bbeeuse It pointa out a Oeflirin 
ohjeot. ^vean objeet, and let that 
be inndcmd a spue 4o imihitipnf tflid the 
eflhct will alwaya be aueb at .we anticipate 
frepn thie Institution— a mMil impcoi^- 
ment Of the mental Ihamtiaw ndt an in- 
duoement to hahtta-af ^Jilmfwy mflectioo. 
Walmpie^ thamflire, that dm aoera 
dU pereone cdni|c^ floamty 

will continue to give it their ffetive eup- 

port, 
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port,' and not lil» diaisDurdged bj any^ap- 
pi^nt wam df Imaraa oit ilia part af 4ha 
public at liKrga^ At yet'iba':Siiact3r u but 
young, fira l^g,' wa'HoUbl iiol^ Hwl as 
the sjf^eiSr bf Its ^ttatglas and oaefttiiwi 
ofiNrgas, 4t' wUt attnart ^dliA 'tiocftM 
which the tliis In* 

leresting inadtutlbd dMbTsts. Gdi. 


aVIAM NAtllUTjnil. 

A^^guneml wetfUiig of ihaeubspribairito 
Uiu fimd ibr the aneousagenieiit of Stoatn 
Navigaiioit between Orif t Britain and 
Indiai was held at the^ Talira4lail, fia.llte 
17ili Jannaiy, Clias. LiitlilnglOfb iCaq^ in 
the chair. 

After oofnincfiCffig an ilie praisewortliy 
exertions of Copl Jobtistoii^ of the 
jfrizef tlie chairman profmcd tbo folldwiilg 
remlution : . ^ 

'riial the eordial thanka of this meeting 
lie voted to Captain .fatinston, for the pro- 
minent, aealouS} and active part which lie 
biw taken in tlw establishment of Steam Na- 
vigation in this country, and that (hcamount 
of one-lralfof the funds now accumulated, 
be granted to him, as a mark of tlie respect 
and gratitude of tlie subNcribers, for his per- 
severance, intrepidity, and public spirit. 

'file motion was seconded by Commo- 
doro Hayes; when Mr. G. A, Friosep 
pioposod, seconded by Mr. Colvin, as an 
amendment to this proposition, tb^ with 
reference to claims wliich would lie brought 
ftirwanl at this meeting, on the part of tlie 
proprietors of tlie JSnierfnvse steam vessel, 
and Mr. James Taylor, that the sum of 
SO, 000 rupees was a sufficient remu- 
neration for Cape. Johnston. 

This amendment was negatived, and the 
oriflimil pcoporition carried. 

A letter wae read by the chairman .dVom 
MeHurs. CruUnmWnf MeKillop, and Co., 
from the committee appointed by the pro- 
prietors df dMrNnlrtprtte, stating tlie losses 
incurrsd in this speculation, aimdnimtng 
compenaethm from the fund to the amount 
of their loss. ]t was proposed by Mr. 
Colvin, and seconded by hfr. McKtIlop, 
and caiTied unanimously, that such chttm 
was inadmissible. 

It was proposed by Copt. Forbes, and 
seconded by Mijor Jockaoii, that the ra- 
maioiiig moiety of the funds be hidd at 
the dhpmdl of the commUtee for two 
years, for the purpose of moraiierafiog 
any sucoesOAil atteatpl; nrltbin that Period, 
wliich may xarry into OflTeel the o^eotof 
the oi%ifud subscfiptaon, or olherwiio wfh 
pToprieie U hNder thnl^ dmnio of toe 
oesototlon pissed m«*^iiioeliftg held ne^tbe 
Tbwn^Hallmi tho ITtfa BmmidMiy 
It was proposed^' Mr. A. IhrioMp, 
seconded by ^Cenmtodore^ Haymir'm.mi 
ameadnMsnfi4o^t propodliodt . That llie 
resMiMttir moiety of the Amdaahoitld'^^lto 


gtvanlo NU>. dmw Taylor, iu oemiwiisa. 
vtim Ibrihe hanvy lossm he hos austolned 
in hit elNUtooilihlisINbe atom 0^ 
nlmttoii betom in QceimdMttaiieiid India. 
Thu asimhdhioldvimH mgMMr^ diwd die 
profwailioit canded* , 

' ' " ^ nsMlntoadtli*’ 

Ctdcutta Was i4ii|ed by an 

eardHiUak*; it oceiil^'lt Xf. 82. 19, 
A. Ill as^iseeitalrtadtiy lit ffbvWbttmped 
an attmbofidcat ctmdc'at 
peidlufiini of tbit* clod idbnM 
W.fi:W. ta l&i )r. fi. the Atcedf dlh*clfick 
befdiltopphslte ioN.N.W. Adederbf 
Mr. Oray*t astipnomlrtiT 'dpjds, which 
ikeea the W. S. W., arid the peifduluip of 
whidi accoriilngly viUratm Aoin K K. W. 
to 8. S. was not' stopped, ' A third 
astronomical clock on iltc samb (iilemiaes, 
placed facing the E. S. E., was not j^g 
when the ^'earthquake' OccuVred, 'but the 
pendulum was set in motion by the shock, 
and continued to go unlit 
ffttrkf Jan. SO. 

Hie editor of the Chvimment Gaamc 
suggests that the Shock was connected 
with some volcanic eroption emongti the 
islands on the east of the Bay of Bimgal* 

The shock of an eartbquthe Was felt 
also at Burdwan, at lialf-pmt 11^ a.ii. on 
Friday die 19th January : it oonliiilied for 
a minute and a half, and was felt most 
distinctly by penons rilling on ehairs; 
and the doors, windows, aM ftumliure, 
were mucii and erideptly agitated during 
its continuanceb 


THE noNEY MaaasT. 

A general semity of money, and sudden 
and eitreroe ilnetuitions in the money 
market, have been for a long rime serious 
end general eehies of oomplaiiit amongst 
men of biismess in^bis cHy* A cotem- 
porary mentions that mt attempt b now 
making to .dbpose of a large quaatity of 
Company’s paper amoimiit Che nativee in 
the upper proviooWf 'WbMb, if successfiil, 
is eapecied to nrileve the preesure whkh b 
now felt liere. > The woiita of the govern, 
nientmay, boweeei) etUiefikesthe market, 
wliicb will scarcely retam tp aeh((o.of 
obuodwioe till b iwrieejrbLaMMrilgeo that 
geveramefit mee ttolegaio4llmly tttAe bor- 
rowttnhr WbhmwhiMrd that fhfe In con- 
temptetbn to<Csiabllili m akw bmlh If H 
is to be merely e.piiMto cencern, it esaonot 
be ekpoBted to alfierd miiebgiealer feoifl- 
rite thaw these riimriy etbiHig ;. but if a 
publk joifitwtocA bami cenM^ftohaought 
into opmetmii,,mrito uneonmNrti^ 
veriMtom, end vumrvfag Ito cei^ 
Ibr«ihoteirietoto^iKijMtodll^^ 
b norieSt 0m k Jtdghhltoriw .means ai 
afibiriteg much'ieiicf to Ihotoad^g^oom- 
vnuniiy^iiito^ ^ 
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ttvm. 


aRIPPlMG, 

JhhMt in «ui BhMit, 

ioM. }• FIsfMWf ItequhawNi, IMn londaii^ 

Commkh lUnnwoaf BPOin Juivopooi*T*iifc 

sns?'iwffi!r' »Si?^ 

Silt «i .FDfT fKfIpInM# 1^01111^ TTmi JUflBQ0ll*^93» 

Ifijty Jinn# on^rfeiii 

Dt7MM*AffMP/WMI Ovltfilfist 

J 9 im« Ml. IfftMTita. Qt|l(«ii Cue 
IWia, and Cmmbrttt Cuftfa* Dav^r both 
for London.— M. miTtern JCtnatr, Jaduniil Jfar- 
fay, HqIUmi aiid^iifioltoCni< 4 itm« Irvlnff, idlfot 
London.— iOi GolDonda« Claik. nir.a«nibay.-rt 7 * 
qanuirtt Liwtf ftir the Mitirftiti|.*-Jon« 4 . John 
f valor, taroe, fpr Llvoipogl.-^ CtenfM, Hit- 
ford, for Ltverpodlt> vb Hadraa.— A mHo, 
for London.-^. OHIm* for lla^ 

llooiQ laUadii.^ CrUeuitv, auwan, for Liver- 
pool ; aJao Sarah, Miller, and JeoLo^, Corton, 
DQ^ for Londoik— li. lOwflia, North, for Hull,— 
Id. P'torafi#fo« Aldhamj for London.— 16 . John 
ifopiw, Worthlngum, for Lherpool«— 10 . John, 
Dawaon, fortheMaurltiui. 


BIRTHS^ MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

rjvL 17. At Juamioref the lady of Ms^or Bhawen, 
4th Extra N.I., of a daughter. 

ID. At NiiMeerabad, the lady of l.lcut. and Adj. 
ThoniMin, doth N.l , of a inn. 

Noo,5, At Cawopore, the lady of H. T. Owen, 
Eiq., dvllaervlce, ofaaon. 

— At Meerht, the lady of MhJor Wm. PenM, 
ll.M.‘a Kith Lancen, of a daui^ter. 

17* At Meerut, the lady of lileut. H, Oafstln, 
lOCh N.Cav„ of a son. 

Ifl. On the river ncnirPiBtna, the lady of Lieut. 
£. Rushworth, 2d Europ. Rc^, of a daiighler. 

— Af Suttanpore, Oude, die lady of Cant. C. 
Oodhy, 2ilth N.]., of a daughter 

— At Bankipore, the wife of Mr. J. Thompson, 
of a son. 

2d. At Meerut, Mrs. T St. Jf. Hunter, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— The lady of R. Stewart, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At BarrackiKirc, the Udy of Capt. H”lkin- 
sop, SOth N.f., or a oaughter. 

— At Maldah, tlic lady of John Lamb, Esq., of 
a son. 

— The lady of Capt. W. Clark, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Davldsm, wlfo of Mr. A. Davhbon, of 
the Adi. Ofm.*s Office!, of a daiu^ter. 

, 8R. At Guaeiah, Mn. B. Barber, Jun., of a 
daughter. « 

^ — At Dum-Dum, Nri. J. Klnaella, of a daugh.« 

97. At Barraekpore, tbe lady of Capt Dundai, 
of aeon. 

— The lady of Capt Fraier, of adanghtar^ 

— Mrs. A. j^lUfos, of a dauipSur. 

29. At Fort WimiuD, the kdy of Oapt Hem- 
ming, B.M.'i44th r«gt.| of a ton. 

— At HoFMh, th^idy ii J. MackeaMe^ Eaq«, 
of ason. 

— Hie. Thos. Blae, of adaughter. 

aa At Chandaninm, the lad^y of H. Otaove, 
EsqM^oiaBon, 

— IfriTj. Harwood, of aaMi. 

iMe.S. The lady of W. Deiim«a> ofa 
ton. 

mm* MjM« Q« He PqdISb of 0 Oftit* 

4> MD»y A* JnuiTnutn. n«.> 
jSISSLw. ilMli4r,rO«i. B. IMImm. 

riSvass.--"' 


A MBaaeoenTmiigtel^^ theladyaftlm 
MagraeiljS^i^ arVdaai^ 

i»lfo€rM)r,lKr,taLiifthe Bkagd 
nttwlM^firaiitt, 


7. At Olnapoice, Mm. W. H* Jppae. ^aaon. 

& AtPuxn^, the lady ^W,W0Dcu, Big., 
civil nrvicet or adauglifer. ^ 

eMt Mnrlea, tf 4 iM> ^ .. 

— At Choiwf|iii|be%' Mm of J* IHaMiin, 

^ A^lfoSSabad. Ow lady af 

Civil surgeon, of a danghtar* 

— Mrs. IV. D. CaBDeresi, of adaughter. 

• ~ rf D«i*. It !)► 

■I,.’ At Atah^ iMBM ft m inl wii lin> Mu 
Bittnlngham, of a eoa. 

— Mm. s. Met, oramn. 

*18. AtHwMh tlMledy of IdeOt CMt H« B.G. 

or H. lUM. or 


18 , The lidy af Dr. Voe, ofa datedbter. 

TIm lady of the late Capt E. T. Biadby, of 
aeon. 

I— Mrii W. Fmclh of a daughter. 

J 7 . At BamOly, the lady of GriffiOia, 

37 fhN.L,ofa>m. L . ^ 

Mrs, L. Dku, of aeon. 

I ion and heir. 

.Jadaughten 

84 . At Entally, Mrs. Jeaeop, of a eoa. 

88 . At Hanueebuig, the lady of Capt H* L. 
Playfair, of a daughter* 

— At Dlnapore, the lady of the Rev. T. N. 
Stevem, of auaU^ter. 

29 . The lady or J. F. Ellerton, Eaq«, cIvB ser- 
vice, of a daiuhter. 

81 . Mn. T. Brown, of a ion and heir. 


lecond judge of Piovlnchd Court of Appe^ an j 
Circuit to divielon of MoonheAtod, of adaugh- 
ter. 

4 , At Bislierguih factory, diatrtot of Nuddea, 
Mn. H. R. Cooper, of a son. 

At Dum-Dum, the lady of Lieut W, J. Mac- 
vltie^of artlllc^, of a daughter. 

. 0 . The lady of L. Agabeg, Eeq., of aaon, 

8 . The buly of Mr. w. K. Ont of a daughter. 

— At SeoJm, the lady of Mr, W. Diiniin, of 
ason. 

fl At Shahpoor indigo faetory, iffiahof Tlr- 
hoot, Mrs.P.S. Johnson, of aaon and heir, 

10 . At Benares, the lady of LIcUt. G. H. Cox, 
68 d N.l., of a im. 

J.^ At Dam the lady of J. M. Famworth, Esq., 
44 th fy., of a dam^ter. > 

14 * The lady of CopL J. Itowioki, country leiw 
vice, of adaughter. 

— AttlwFrwfitehooL Mii^P*totliirtand,of 
adauifoter. 

18 . silt. B. Dyson, wlfo nf Ufa. A. Dysoa, of 
the Arm of Him sod Hunter, of aeon, 
lA At Dum^Dum, theUdy of Lieut Lannh ar- 
tillery, of a dangl^* 

— MM. A. Flemlngf of adaughter. 

MAitaiAGia. 


Foot 




toflf'^ ^^ ’y;riy.^.'tteu» 5 ;'l^., tomeily 

fhallar, % Hay, toMlM 

mb Piflunk 

laUct 

maa. 


of Dm 

dDplklaiaMiMldMiiiitooC 




. At 
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88 . At 6 t. JioM Catliednl. Mf. S- Smith, 

€f 


thelatc Cupl M. F. Smlih. of Itl 
UimM^CIiiitii«^* to dungiint ' 





^i^Ar^wSihto 

pl3NliAO.|lMh, 


trwOnhifx.'t 
loteXli 


Llent J. 


& At the C»tliediml» fir. C 
mmhif^ to Mn. Obro4 teUctof t 
O. Carrol, H.M.*» MHkttgt» 

10 . At MoonhSdalNrf, Mr, W. HutehlnaoB, acm 
^ J# 'HuMhlBpoBf Wti* «| Syltm CluiMf, to 
Amelia GroiKcn* wldo#. . 

lA At the IMdaney, tittcknonr, Ueotr J. L. 
Mcmalt, of aciiBirr, to Anna Marla* teghtv of 
the late B. Ferguaioa, Em. 

ai« AtSt.Jonn*aGatliamil« M?» Boowr, head- 
maater of the Loww Otpluui School, to Julia Ma> 
tllda, aaeond dmiMitar of tholMa Miw Hanino. 
S 3 . MiuW«Sro 3 iieiAM«kOkoCTii. 

SB. At St. Jolm'a Cam^ral, Wm. Jackmo. Xaq., 


dm. A. Clarke. 

JUtteiif, AC BefhamMre, Lieut I 
7 th N«l., toCoRiellaKUBa, eld«at 
iHte Biev. Capu Roche, of thefon 


N.I. 


lady oi _ 
ry. In her 3 


. Rev. Mr, Judaeot Amevlcaii 

Nov.f. 'Ataea, ODLMr!i& Jamer MWaM* Capt. 
Alfkeil Oaiatln, of the doth N.I. 

A In a hudimw. on the river Jumna, near Et- 
irah, AmuAiUa, trlleor BfOTfCapt. Hilton, 10th 

neat Cawnpoiti, CaFi. T. C. 

iMd Steward la ^ 

nttrof LMuL J 8 
13 . At Chupiropre, Hornet, natoc Liiiit. s* o. 



Inah SFUf. 'W«teMr, k 


-M<- 


M. At rilM>aipnin»m R, fcal^ 
SA Mimfiliaa Ali^ aged Id yava. 



r if.ll/a Mth icgt*, 


aervioe, to Sophia Martha, daoghter of My. Ma- 

"%» . A At tha Annenian Church of ht Naia« 
rrth, Oregory Apcar, Bai|., of Bombay, to Catch- 
kathoon, eeventn daughter of the laie Johannoa 
Sark MS, Esq. 

9, At St. John's Cathedral, C. Farquhanon, 
Esq., commander of the ship VMot^, to Louisa, 
fifth daughter of the late J. H. CaasiiiwUor, Esq., 
formerly a member of council at Fort SU George. 

— Mr. R. BurgeM to Miss Roiarlo. 

lA D. Pringle, Esq^ of Che civil aervjca, to 
Frances, youimeat daughter of the late A. Tod, 
Esi]., of Edlubuigh. 

At the Cath^, Capt F. C. Robh, dep. 


r dTMM wy Gyt 
Mr. John MitChigr* of thAJPlpslaii EatabUrii- 
Ik'a swM 
TE. ChT.Ofhaon, t 

^ Wm- 

kina, aMiSA ^ 

A ADuiahMMUh GtiiiMMMim, frifiidrthe Httt 
JmimRutliM HmWfiai^ « 

11 . Ai^^leamSt, MCA Tciiekler, aged BA 
“ ACdaMote, Mia^O. H. B. Oohsia^ «Ved 

lA At Kamptnr, hear NafpoTe, Limit T. ZMle, 
41 at N.I. 

— At Darrielly, Mii. M. Langley, late of Ben- 
cooten, aged 43 . 

SA At hkhouieloCbqirrliMlie^^ 

Ma^ H. Nichelsnn, of the Bengal army, and late 
paymaster to all the iroopa In Ava. 

Sarah, wifir of Mr. W. Peat, maater In the 
H.CVa marine, aged 83 . 



SI. Mr. C. Crowe, aged 37 .. 

S 4 . £. C. Wliroot Esq., of Ihneivttterviee, aged 


lA 


assist qu. mast gen., to Rllaa, widow of the late 
Lieut Sutev, H.nL's 1 st or Royal SooU* Regu 
lA At the Scotch Kirk, Mr. J. Taah to Hlas £. 
Hodgskinson. 

17 . At the Cathedral, Mr. T. Wilwu^ of EnUlly, 
to Mn * “* ■ 


Lieut $. R. Bagshawe, 
ehtost daughter of the 
theffirmtflM bat 85 th 


- . the 
Medi- 


AtChhiaurah, J. J.!llugcr, Esq., Indigo ma- 
nufiseCuier, lo EUia, eldest daaii^terof A, Black, 
Esq, 


OTTArirA 

Ost A At Nagpoie, Mr. C. T. Wdbb, of bk 
Hlghnaas the Ri$ttL^ 

J^^ttanpoM, { 

ig, At Alhrimhad, Capt E. T. Bradhy, of the 
4 th Extra N.L* formeriy of the 4 th N.I. _ 

lA At Martato. Mn. Ami P. 


IfMom, Mr. C. T. Wdbb, of bk 

Ri$dL*saervice. agadSA 

pon, the lady ofifqj. Shawen, 4 th 


~ Rohm Crotl George, son of Mr. F. Llmt 
stedt, aged 4 years. 

S 7 . At f liandernagore, BUMiiwh.«aaond daugh- 
ter of Mans. J* Shnonln, aged lA 
Jen. 1 . Mr. John MyenC, ag^ 37 . 

At Badunnoii^^ Mr. J. Oe SSles, ag«IS 7 . 

A Mr. R.Fafrile. a^ 7 L 

4 , Jane Harriet, lady of A, D. Rica,' Eaq** iMod 

B At Lucknow, Lieut J. Martha Snterp. and 
qu. mast, Sd N.L tv/;. 

liii. J. C. Paterson, Eiiq*» aapitsvn. In 
H.C.'s service, and mcmjter of the OalcuRa M 

11.^ 

lA Capt. J. Hodik«t Jan** of the. eoiiiitry acr- 
vioe, aged . 13 . 

^ MIm FrancraTeraltli^ aged 10 . 
lA At Dacca, the Rev, Fre Jompifro dos Neves, 
Vigarlo at that place. 
lA Mathew Harrison, Esm, aged 37 * 

17 . LleutlF. Mackey, 588 NX, agedSL 
Manuel Pet 0 ue, Ibq., 40 . 


COURTS MARTIAL. , 

tim. FOTHEXCIlL* 4Btn FOOT. 
JSeed^Qmtrtefit CtUcuUaM Het, SO, 2 02(i . 
—.•At % OcDeral Court-Martial held at Tri- 
diioopoly, on tha tth fSpTj lBi$tl,Xf«ut. 
W. Fotliergill, oT H.M.*a of 

Fo^ was an^^odd upjNt l8a lindenncn- 

tiobaa chargee^ viz. 

lit " For cariysiig aoKMaega from £a 8. 
£.G.H.H;CHlibHar«iMdeclii)igt, to 
EiM.lt Leech, of the amma isglaM^atthe 

^.lll tliair oilglM^iiiyvidlf^kyes. 

rdeUirarad^^Mi Elia. ORdeL in 
nraiecicie of me BliaiQf^ of dm w™ oR 
theloih day of August*’ 

“ Such 
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** Siicti conduct bdtig subversive of mi. 
litary discipline^ an4 tending to disturb the 
harmony of the regiment.*' 

2cl. *< For conduct, unbecoming the dia. 
racter of en officer and a genileman, while 
employed in delivering the message .above 
alluded to» in making use of the foUowing 
expresaions to 'Ens. licech: * You are a 
damned coward ; the meanest rascal ever 
joined the 48th-- >1*11 tedamned if I do not 
shoot you to-morrow morning if you do 
not take it up.* ** 

Such language being in direct diaobe. 

' dicnce of the Ariicica of War, and the ca- 

tabliahed. usages and customs of the ser- 

•* 

Upon which Charges tlie Court came to 
the fbilowing decision : 

Fuidtiig aud fi!fWte«cc.— The Court 
having maturely weighed and considered 
all that has been adduced in support of the 
proMfCution, as' well as what has been 
liroiighi forward on the defence, is of opi- 
nion tliHt tlie prisoner, IJctit. W. FotlaT- 
gill, of Il.M.’ti 48th rcgL, is guilty of the 
iSrst part of the Erst charge, vis. * For car- 
rying a luessagc from Kiis. K G. 1|« H. 
Gibbs, of the 4Hth regt., to Fits* H« 
T^eeoh, of the unio regiment, at the house 
of the latter in Trichiitopoly, on the Hdi 
()ct„tendjng to provoke a duel.* The 
i’ourt acquits the prisoner, Lieut. W. Fo^ 
thergill, of the rcmaiiiiog |iart of the Erst 
charge.** • 

** The QH|lt is Airthcr of o[jInion, tliat 
the prisotuff^ Lieut. W, Fotliergill, is 
guilty of the second charge.** 

** ’X1ie court having found the prisoner, 
Lieut. W. Fotliergill, guilty of the first 
part of the Erst chvgc, and also guilty of 
the second charge, which are in brcsdi of 
the Articles of War, in such cases made 
and provided, does sentence him, the prj. 
soner, Lieut. W. Fotliergill, of H.Ju.*s 
48tb regt., to be casliitfed.*’ 

Approved ano conErmed, 

(Signed} .OoMnsnitaaK, Gemsral, 
Commander-in-chief, 
Remarks bv the Right Hon. the Com- 
mander-in-^biqf ImeuU ns H ta to tlm 
Oimniander-in-dtief to reconcile it to bis 
sense of duty to remit the penalty, coiise- 
qiicnt on a oonvtciioii of conduct unbe- 
coming the character of an officer and a 
gcntlemliinf be trusts that Utcfe are clrcum- 
stancm In the case now before hSm, which 
will afidioriae his doing so wHbout com- 
promising the botiour of U»c army. 

His Lordship has come to tills o|iinioa 
on a Derutol-oftbe^eiddciiceof Lieut Fo- 
ilieri^iiFscommaiidllitt brother officers, 
lieanng the highe^ Miinony to his cor- 
*roet gentletosn-liim onnduci^ previous 
tordbe mmfidn' under invesdigation, and 
ffaMon this very strong dreum- 
that he may consider llic 
coddiv^isf Uepl. FodieigiM as an iiUera- 
Iterate tjlmllitioii of youthnifienipcri or die 


cotiBoqueoccs of unguarded pasSion, as de. 
aignatcf] by the court, in dioir soficitatiun 
for mercy, lather 4hBii as a pniof of vidovs 
habit or want of principle^ Ude impres- 
sion on the minds of the members of the 
eouit jiistiEed their stiong reootmnenda- 
and is the ground on which bis Es- 
cellency hopes be may bo justiEed In ex- 
tending to die prisoner that remission of 
sentence wliich has been requested. 

The acquittal of tlie pri«oner on the se 
cond part of die Erst charge exhibited 
against him, in some measure palliates that 
offence ; and Ills Lordship truste fhat be 
may rely on the prisoner's atmg andtippa- 
retiily sincere expressions of contrition, 
and tliis severe warning, for a security 
against future misconduct. 

Ills Excellency now desires that the 
officer commanding the 48th regt. will 
assemble the officers pf the corps, and after 
reading to them the proceedings of this 
Court-Martial and his Ivordship's observa- 
ilona thereon, will in their presence se- 
verely admonish Lieut. Fothergilt, He 
will likewise take that occasion to point 
out to the officers generally the conse- 
quences of discord amongst tliem*<elvcs, as- 
sttring them that sudi spirit tnusi lie ex. 
tin^isliad, and that any further instance 
of its existence nhich may come to his 
Lordship's notice, must betbllowed by die 
mobt HCTioiis eonsef]uencv8. 

Liciit. f'oiliergill will thep be released 
from arrest, and return to his duty. 

The foregoing order is to lie entered in 
die general uidur-book, and read at Uie 
head of every regiment iu M.M.'s atnrvice 
ill India, 

By order of the Commander4ii>cbier, 

A. Mscdonalo, 

AdJ, Gen. of H.M.'a Army in Imfia. 

BNsiOK oieaa, 48 tii ioot. 

J/cnef-Qwertm, CtihnHa, J)*^ .8014, 
1828.— At a General Court- Mardaf held 
at Tridiinopoly, on the 15th and 16th of 
Nov. 1826, Ens. £. 6. H. H. Gilibs, of 
H.M.'a 48th regt. of Foot, was arraigned 
on the following Charge, vix. 

Cliarge. •< Ens. E. G. H. H. Gibha, 
of H.M.’a 48th regt., placed in airost 
me, for sending a cliallimc on the evpniqg 
of the t4ih Octolior, to Ena. Leech, 48ffi 
r^., to fight a duel,lMe^ io positiire and 
direct dwobedipiice of my ordera na ewn- 
niandiAg-ofilcer, deUvered to Epa* Gibbs 
in presence of the Major of ifib ragimedt, 
on tlie ffiHli day of August, in consequence 
of the oHginal quarrd having been made 
a sotijeot of cotophiinl to me by Eos. 
Leech, such conduct beSng aidrrersive of 
militaiy diaciptint^ and in bptocli of the 
Articke of War.*' # 

" (Bigned) Jiurna Tj^ceiV , 
LUi-Cok coqimg* 4$tb 

Updm which charge ^tbe codM cemo to 
the following decision. 
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FituUtig* ** Tlie court tiaviiig* iiuHorel^ 
weighed and comiideved all Uuti lii»4 been 
adduced in au^port of tba*proiieetittiMi« as 
well as what hean Iwroiiglit^rward oa 
the defence* ft of opiaicM* that ihaeliaige 
has not bcim proiiri* and does Uierefore 
acquit the prisoner^ £«» £« H. H. 
Gibbs thereof/' 

Approved and confirmtd, 
(Signed) G. T.Walkes, Lteut-Gen, 
Kitsign Gibbs is lelvased from arrest* 
and wilT return to Ids duty^ ' 

Hw foregoing order it to lie eoteiorl in 
the genera) order-book* and read at the 
lisad of every regiment in U.M.'s service 
in India. 

By order of the Conunander-in-chief* 

A. MAOnOKALllt 

Adj.-Gen« of H.M.’a Army in India. 


Ut Bwrop. Jinrt. Lieut W. J. Maiming to be 
<|u. ttisit. suflpKym.* Qmwn prom. 

9J IfJ, Lieut. R. M. Humflnm to be e^}.* v. 
Downing MAlfoed. 

1» bet snasrlntpHMag mug., V. 

Q0r.nL^*-OipL A. MoaiMi 4fMh K.L. trem- 
finsMl 10 invalid eMab»*{aad uoMed totd or Aruee 
Net. Vet. SaLMduatote. , 

OcL 13.-48M JV./. Seii.Xleut. H. C. Lyndi to 
becept.« and Sen. fiM. MdLswIstObshmt.. in 
iuc.«o MmaltalsvaUiled. 

Sen. Awtot. surg. Jmu Haslespood to buiUML* v. 
Trotter dec. 

m III. 

F«ed>Ou»fiM«i 10. I0a0.*-Xbial^ paered. 
O. JedcMurte itih N.Lt O. G.Bm|ni mtOmdoii 
W, B. M't'stly to W. B. Juilaun to gSlh 

do. ; J. TsIoBn to Itth lul. 

Oel. 13.— RBfNvnilir. ICm. A. Barker brotn 33(1 
N.L toad Ruroii. Itegt. i Km. A. E. Nbbet from 
nth 'N.L to let Euroi>. Regt ; Kiu. R. L. Durant 
from seah to tid N.l i Llem.P. J. Brownefroin 3d 
to dd bat. actlL 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Nor*. 8. Mr, R. R. Thoin)Mon. aedatant to col- 
lector and maglatnite of VlmgafMtam. . 

lA Mr. R. A. Banntrman, hoad-niiktant to ditto 
of Tinnevelly. 

Mr. H. M. Blair, hcad-aedstant to principal col- 
lector and moghitTate of MaL'thar. 

Mr. G. S. Hooper, regUtet to ZlltSh Court of 
Malabar. 

Mr. John Walker, reghter to ZUIah Court of 
Madura. 

Mr. J. C. Scott, register jEo Zllloh Court of Ca- 
nara. 

83. Mr. W. D. Davis, aub-coUector and aislitant- 
magistrate In northern division of Arcot. 

Mr. W. A. Newre, head-assistant to collectorand 
magistrate of Salenr. 

Mr. H. Moivis. bead-assistaht to principal col- 
lector and msgistnte of northern division of 
Accot. 

aA Mr. O. D. Drury, sub-coUectoraDdeaslstaot- 
magistrate in aoiltheni division of Arcot. 

Mr. A. Crswley, ditto ditto In Salem. 

Mr. H. WlUiains, heed assistant to collector and 
maglslxateor Chinglepat 

Drew 7. R. W. Novlior, Esq., shertB of Madras 
for thaensafaig year. 

Jan, lA Mr. A. Maitland, assistant to principal 
collector and maglstiate of Cuddapoh. 


Fttre St, Ci»w, OciS. 84. -—Lieut. W. Dmnuer. 
47th N.I., to & fort at Bellary, v. Metcalfe 
prom. 

Isr LC. Lieut. W. Walker to be ait|., v.Tliwalte 
dec. 

Li< Brif, Hvrte AifU. Ueut. JE, BherlfT to act as 
a4l- V. Hysktp retuined to Europe. 

Lieut J. Sliopberdr 84th N.L, to be adj. to 1st 
bat pioneers, v. Wheeler prom. 

Miq. H. Degiaves, 6tb N.L, traneferred to hi- 
validmtalK 

Oct 87— ArfiZ/erp. Lieut G. MldiHaroat to be 
qu. mast, Interp., and paym. to 8d bat., v. An- 
derson. 

7tk N.l. Lieut R. A. Harden to be aii)., v. 
Heqdrle prom. 

I8II1 N.l. Lieut J.C. Coffin to bagu. mast, In- 
Icrp., and paym., v. Sheddan piwt Lieut. E. 
PeU to be 14)., v. Coffin. ^ ^ \ ^ 

19ffi N.l. Lieut. O. W. Genome to be qu. nuur., 
interp., end paym., v. Hitchens removed. 

84fk N.f. Lieut. C. Damett to be qu. mast, in- 
terp., and paym., v. Sinclair prom. 

32d N.l. Lieut T» R. James to be adj.» v. Riis- 
aeU removed. 

96th N.l. Lieut J. Haym to act aiad)., v. Bar- 
ton removed. 

th N.l. Lieut. D.ilhifrto be qu. mast, Inter]*., 
paym.. v. Wright removed. 


Mr. R. B. Thomaa, aaslstant to ditto of northern 
division of Aroot 

Mr. A. ^'Qmot, assistant to ditto of Bellary. 

Mr. R. T. Pmrtsr, amlstant to ditto of ' Coimba- 
tore. • • 

Mr. W. C. OgOvIe, assietaot to eoUactor and 
maghtrate of MMutlpatain. 

Mr, H. C. Montgomery, assfeunt to principal 
collector and tnagbtratoof KeBore. 

£CC)L£S1AST1CA)L APPOINT- 
MENTiSL 

JefbA Rev. €w JtoffiMMBtobemlliCasyghap- 
lalnAt Nagpoor. 

Rev. P. Spring, ditto at Qidtoo. , ' 

Rev. F. J. Damb, ditto at Vlmgapatotn. 


MILTTAAY APPOIKTMENTAr 
PUOMOTIOKS, &e. 



MBS— WNJ. Sen. 


Sen. Limit T.Psdlaa 
X Ckgltotobe Ueut., 


denML , , 


90th N.l. Lieut C. G. OcUey to be qu. mast, 
Interp., and paym., v. Staflbnt lemoved 
41sr N. J. Lieut O. Logm to be a4J*, v, Lang- 
ford rehiovad- 

4Sd N.L Lieut F. B. Griffiths to be qu. mast., 
Intavp., and paym., v. Ely on furL to Burope. 

44ffi N.f, Lieut F, Dudgeon to be qu. mast., 
tfiterp., and p8|^., ▼. Btauaiid renioved. 

4Sffi N.l. Xhnt. J.WyiUe tobe qu.inast, in- 
lerp., andpaym., ▼« Fraser psoni. 

4SIA N-l. Llent J,T. Liigardto be at mast, 
istorp., and paym,, V, Baddeley rtvoved. 

«lsrN.l. Lieut L A. ftuisMl to bem4)., and 
Liavt M. Bkotlaad to be qttnligtv totm, and 

» «., toeompleto ffitab.i UeatJCI, Smiford to 
aiii4I, during absenenof Lieut Russell. 
WN.l. tieutC. H.BnldeliytobeadJ., and 
Liant T. Beytos to be qu* mast, liitov|t, and 
fnann*r tocDinpleio sacah. 

' Isf SMira N.L Went F. L. tt leoiao^ %SkS*!** 

Cot Wnt UMOietm, l&lK»Vd4th net., 

.aawfflKar- ““r 
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Wav. 3.— Capt. O. Hiitchlmon, 94th N.f.» Drlg. 
MaJ. at SbolapooTi tianaf. a* brig. ini^. to Kul- 
ladgM. 

Lieut. W. O. T. Lewli« 46th N.T.» to he canton^ 
meat at 6lied|^pooir. 

Vem, 7.— LlittL W. H. Atkinson, of engipeenii 
to he acting luperliitend. engineer hi ceded disr 
trlctc. 

Sen, Cant. W. Montcath to be mg}** 
and m. Lieut. E. Lake to be capt.* v. Mllbourne 
dec. 

Nov. la— Lieut. Col. Com. T. Poltokt 92d N.L. 
to command NagporesutMld./prce, v. Deacon per- 
mitted to return to Europe. 

LleUL CdL Coin. J. D. GreenhlU, 34th N.I., to 
command light ffleUI div. nC Hyderabad aubsld. 
force at Jaulnah, v. PoII(dt. 

Unit. CqI Com. H. T, Rm1th» 49d N.I., to 
command Tiavancure tubaUl. force, v. QteeimllL 

sejth ff.f, Lieut. R. A. Joy to lx* aU. mast.. In. 
terp., and paynu* v.rThorpc resigned. 

HifA \./. Sen. Ens. C. Clayhills Co be lleut., v. 
Sinclair dec. 

Nfio. 14.— Lleui. Col. Com. C. Fanron. i4th N.I., 
to command at Bellary. 

KMd-Qearlsrv. Nw. I.I.— irecentlff pronu) 
ajMiUnted tndo dutp. Comet fl. U. li. Gmuhe with 
r>th I^C.-Enslgns N. I.. If. M*Lcod with Idth 
N.I. s R. II. J. lludd with Kith do. ; J. S. Mac- 
kenaieand II. Rrycewith Kith do. { F. Grant with 
10th do.; J. Gomni with Kith do.: A. Mnyhew 
with Irttli do.; J. Jones with IHtU do. t J. W. G. 
Koitney with 10th do.: J. 11. Manley with Kith 
do. 1 J. DougInM with lOtU do. ; i\ Gord<m witli 
6th do. t A. K. D. Durant with 10th do. 

Nav. Ifi.— Lieut. Col. E. W. Sntiw removed from 
1st togfith N.I., and Lieut. (*ol. J. S. Fraser frmn 
latter to fomier regt. 

Assist, surg. DaveniHirt romnsed from 95th to 
14th N.I.. and Assist surg. Geddesfroro latter to 
former ccgt 

Lieut. H. Gookl, .Wth N.I., posted to 1st bat 
pioueen^ v. Mac'artiwy prum. 

Nav. ]7*~Aael»t«irg. E. Jessop removed from 
4th Nat Vet Bat to and N.I. 

Ena. Jaa. Kempthome removed, at his own re> 
quest frewn 47th to 86th N.I. 

Forf St, Geerpe, Nw, 14— Assist, mirg. J. Mack 
to have medical charge of north-western district 
of Madras, v. Atkinson resigned. 

Sth N.I. Sen. Lieut. H. S. Ilurueis to be cant, 
and Sen. Elns. C. Abbott to be l&ut, t. Mltford 
retiretl. 

SDfk N.L Sen. Lieut Drvv. Capt. J. Macartney 
to be capt, and Sen. Kns. 1). Strcttell to be lleut, 
V. Jamas dec- 

33d N./. ; Sen. Ena. H. Marshall to bolleut, 
Clay dec. 

Mr. I*. Poole admitted an aislstaurg and app. to 
do duty under cantonment surg. at St. Thomas's 
Mount 

Nov. 91.— Cant. S. W. Steel directed to assume 
duties of hh situation in q\i. roast gen.*s departm. 
with Nogpoor subsid, fhrcck 

Lleut A. T. Cotton, of engineers, to bo civil " 
engineer In centre division. 

Hcod-Quarten, Nov. 80.— Rfawoofo. Comet H. 
S. Waten itom 8th to 3d L.C. ; Eos. E. H . Martin 
from Bth to 31st N.I. ; Ent. A. Wilkinson ftom 
lath Wrlghl. from 5Sd tofith 

G. Conran, of B troop 1st brig, 
hoise fum, tocomm^ qrill. with Itobt field div. 
of HydemM subald. foMe at Jaidnaii. 

Dec. 4.— Lleut CoL O. GHIcaple ivrooved Ihim 
4th to 9d» and Lleut GM, S. Martha Aon 9d to 4th 
L.C. 

DSC. 7— Capt F. Blundeil, ad but. nrtlL, to 
command detadmiMit of Mllery nroceedhif to 
Prince of Wales's Island and Its denendeiidM, and 
Lliut. W. a Cam«4 4th or Gohmdaoto bat, to 
bestaff ofllcer to sama detachment 

Dev. 13.— RveiovdtsqrUeiitfkta H.M.Relly, 
from 1st Europ. regt. to.1Bd N.I. ; O. Waugh tm 


60th N.I., to 1st Europ. rcgti O. Jackson from 
.Wd to noth N.I. 

FV>rf St, Gmt'gv, 7M>. la— 3f L.CX Lleut E. B« 
Gould to kequ- mast, latofp., and paym., v. But* 
lock prom. 

lAf N*i. LleutM. W. Parnau to be ad],, v. Bis- 

. Lleut VF. H. Sbn]^, 36th N.I., tobean extra 
aUtode-campto his Esc. the Commaiiilec-ln-atief. 

Capt. F. F. Wblnyates, of arta, to be superin- 
tendent of rocket estab. at head-quarters of erlll- 
Jery* y. Wyneb. 

ArtUteru, Lleut J. Booker to be qu. mast, In- 
terp., and paym. to 4th or Gohindanae bat, v. 
Carew. 

.Id L. Iftf, Lieut W. L. Williams to be qv. 
roast, Intetp.* and paym.. v. Johuetone; Lleut 
P. J. Clerk to bd ad).f v. Harvey returned to Eu- 
rope. 

Stijur. Sen. Lieut. J. N. R* Campbell to be 
capt, and Sisn. Cornet R. T. Pocock to bo lleut, 
V. Macqueer. dec 

aikA N I Sen. Ens.ll. II. Robertson to beileut., 
V. Woudgate dec. 

97tH N,l. Sen. Ens. G. G. MacDondl to be 
lleut., V. Croft tanralided. 

4MN,I, Sen I.leiit G. WilUams to be capt, 
and Sen. Ens. D. llayley to be Heat., v. lludd uet. 

Lleut. R. C. Moore's apixiintni. to Iw qu. mast. 
Inter})., and paym. Cn 1st but artll. cancelled, tliat 
offltcr not luivlng done regimental duty for regu- 
lated }>cTiod of two years. 

Lieut W. H. Miller to act as qu. mast, interp.. 
and paym. to let bat of artillery until furGier 
orders. 

l>r. 15.— Assist SUT 7 . W. Fasken to have medi- 
cal chargeuf zdlah of .^lem, v. Richmond prom. ; 
Asstst. surg. N. A. Wotxls to he dep. methcai store- 
kce)>er at Jaulnah, v. I>a\idson pcrmlttcfl to re- 
turn to Kuroi>e; Assfatsurg. Maxwell to do duty 
under garrison surg. of Poonamallec. 

I>r. UiL— Capt. T. T. I'aske, of artil., to be 
assist, adj. gtm. of artillery, v. Bonner. 

Capt A. Crawford, of artll., to be commissary 
of Stores with force in Dooab, \. Paske. 

Lleut II. S. Foord, of artll., to be dep. commls- 
snry of stercs at Jouliuh, t. Chisholm permitted 
.to return to Europe. 

Actdlcrp, Lleut. T. DItmaa to he qu. most, in- 
terim, and pay in. to 3d bat, v. Foord. 

IaT Ewn>p. R«fet, Lieut F. H. Hoitpcr tobeaiU.i 

Doveton permitted to return to Europe. 

.Id L.J. Sen. Lleut. P. L. Harvey to be arot, 
and Sen. Ens. U. T. Plnchard to be lleut., v. Dal- 
las discharged. 

Sd-Urut9,Jif Rn/ctn«en to he Ut^Lteutt, W. H. 
Atkinson, T. T. Pears, A. De Butts, and K. 
Buckle. 

Dflf. 29.— Lleut J. V, Hughes, 39th N.L, to be 
(brt acB. at .Seringaiiatam, v. Macquecn. 

Hewt-Quarten, IW. la— Ens. Jaa. Cmmair'ro- 
niDved from 14th tol5th N.L 

Dec. 10.— RpmotviX* of Swrovonv.— W. Hcsiman 
from 9th to 5(»th N.I. 5. M. Stephcnaonfroin 2Mh 
N.L to lit L.r. W. E. E. ConweH Aom 1st UC. 
to99thN.I. C.. DesormeauxfiouSOthtolHhN.I. 
J. Haalewood (late prom.) pasted to l4th N.L 

RemocaUqf AotltL SXfgwfw. F. Hlgginson Aron 
0th to 84th N.L W. Moitiiaer from m to 4th do. 
n. Sutherland AomSBth to tOth da R. OUfMwnt 
frqra 10th N.I. to bat pkmwn. J. P. &«nt 
Aom 99d to and N.I. D. R tchiSNlian Aam eotti' to 
aiithda J. Bell Aoni48dto49dda G. V. Cum- 
mlng from 3id to 9d do. W. G. Owen from 94th 
tottdda J.T. Maulepoatod tolstda 

Lieut W. T. CroA, noeutly oumf. to fiav. es- 
tab., postad toCarnatk Europ. Vet Bat 

Lieut W. Macouaeo. doth N.I.* appbiuted to fid 
bat. ploueen* v. lilbmt 

Fort St, GvoMv, Dec. SMSm K.I, Sen. tieut 
(Brov.Capt) J. T. Webbetd be dot, and Sen. 
Ena. B. H. Atklnroii to be lieut,^ Btany dis. 
charged. 

Ltout J. Briggs, IJthN.L, directed to aasntne 

his 
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of ilep. anltt. (|u. mut. fen* bi My* 

Ber, Sen. Entf O. H. Harrliioo lo 

be IJeut*. V. D«ledec. 


Jnn* \, 19il7»^Rrmop<ftS. Gna. 
E. G. Tayton frnm AHh to mb N.I. Lwjul. W* 
T> <'roft fhnvi Carnatic Euron. \et. Bat* to 4th 
Nut. Vet* Bat. Ca)it. J). \lalkw front 4tll to £d 
Nat. Vet. Bat. 


Fur/Sf. GfWfir, 4‘W V.f. Lieut. W. II. 

Coxe to be ailj., \. Mannini;, I.icut* K. i\ Man* 
.1111^; to be t]U* mast.* interp., and pay in.* v. t'oxe. 

Jan. n --Lieur. J. Illnrkall. }l.M.'ai4Bth regt., tn 
lip fort adj. at Foonaniullee. and <o ha\c clmriie of 
IK'Usumcrs at Trlpaiiure. v. Lluui. Campbell re- 
signed. 


FURLOUGHS. 

Tit R4Vtfv^.-*Scpt. eik CajiU W. S. Hele* of ar- 
id., for lical(h.~Oct.3. Maj. C. A. Gldertnn, fWh 
N I. -Lieut. J. II Macbriare* fJtliN.LiforliealUi. 
— !». Capt J. Wilson, »Hl» N.I.— II). Lievit. A 
IlyHloti, of artil., for health.— Llout. J.CL Deck* 
l.^ih N I., for health.— .'ll. I'apt. T. VoiniK'Miti, 
4mh N.I., for healtli.— Nov. .'k Capt. G. l*Tyer. 
imh N.I., for health —7. Capt J. Chlshnlm, of 
art)]., for health (via Iloniliay). — 10 t apt. 
Poultnn, .'ith N.I., ditto ditto.— 17* Lieut 1*. L. 
llortey* .‘id N.I., for health.— ill Capt. 1. Ilud- 
diinun, 'list N 1 —24. < apt. T. M. I^landgc. 43d 
N.I.— 1 . 3 . Lieut. Tl. 11. nicharilson,7th L.C., 
forlii'alth (\ia UotiihAy).— \a8ist burg. R. I)a\id- 

<ani, ditUi ditto Ifi. Lieut. O. Ildl. 12th N.I., for 

health —19. LleuL t\ B. Doveton, Ist Gurop. 
R«frt., for health.— Lieut. T. F. Baber, 44th N.i., 
for m^th.— 2!1. Lieut. J. Pasmore, (lenslon estali.. 
lor health.— 1. lent. T. btOLkaclli 2itth N.I., for 
health.— litn. 9. CanL'N. Hunter, of anil., for 
health.— 12. Lieut. rol. J. llriggs. 42d N.I., for 
luMlth.— Lieut. C. IMdero, 24tn N.I., for health. 

To /liMAIre.— Deik 19. Capt. P. Thomson, 39th 
N.L, for sixiiiontha. 

7Vi Ca^itfUtiod ifo/M.— D«( . 19. Capt. J. Bny- 
ley. N.L, for twelvemonths, for health (even- 
tually to Europe*. ^ 

Tu Sea.^Grt. (I. Lieut. ,1. Maci'itlc, 9t]i N.I., 
fur SIX inouthb, fur hc.ilth. — Ul. Capt. W ('. 
Ilruntoii, 2d L.C , ditto ditto —Jan. 9. Lieut. A. 
V. G. Tumour, 2Ut N.L, for four luontlis, for 
health. 

Oifiretfed.— No\ . 3. Lieut. H. Goold, .3ttth N.I., 
to Euru|ie. 


LAW. 

SPPRE.ME couiii, January 24. 

The Quarter Sessions commenced tlu\ 
day, when Sir Hubert Coinyn delivered a 
dmrgc to the grand jury, iti the course of 
which he referred to tlie new jury act in 
tlie following terms — 

i* It is first to be observed, that the lor- 
iner statute here recited, the D Gcs). 
Ill, C. G‘5) limited, by the 34th .Section, 
tlie selection of jurors to a class of persons 
whom it calls * Rritisb subjects,’ a tetm 
certai&ly not very accurate ; but which a)>> 
pears to have been intended to designate 
tliose who having l>cen born wjichin the 
lealots of Great Britain had come to set- 
tle in ltidia» and their legitimate issue; 
such, at least, has been the practical inter- 
pretation in restricting the pertona/ juris- 
diction of the Supreme Courts in India. 
But it must not be inferred from this that 
no odier persons are the subjects of Great 
Britain ; for whilst under the several suc- 
cessive statutes from time tb time passed 
So . 138. 


for that puipow, the ComiMny hove tieen 
{^nnitted to enjoy their territorial acouUi- 
tions, the sovereignty and uRimate^aomi- 
nion has all along remained vested in the 
crown; and ‘coii8e<|uetitly all ficrsons, of 
wiiat colour or description soever, born 
within Huoli territory, ore the King's sub- 
jects, just as much us if they were luitivi**, 
of Ibe islahd of Groat Britain. By Oie 
present Act, then,' ail distinctions ns to 
parentage are obolislied, and all the King's 
subjects, native ns well as Kuropcan, resi- 
dent widiin the pre'iideneies, winy Ih* tjuali- 
fied ^and tliose persons are alone excluded 
who, baviifg been born elsewhere than in 
the Compuny^i territory, owe allegiance 
lo some foreign prince or stale. It is, 
however, made dn indispensable riHiuisite 
for serving on the fprtmtl jury, that tlie 
parly sliould profess the Christian religion ; 
and in like nmiiiier Chri.stifins only are 
competent to sit upon xhcjwtil jury for llic 
trial of Clui&tinii oM'enders. 

“ 'I'beHC arc the restrictioiiH by which the 
statute bjs circiiinscribud ils own operation. 
But it lias further vested a iMiwei in the 
judges of the several courts lo make such 
rules fur the qualilication and service of 
jurots as they shall think lit ; but which 
sliall conform to the main object of Uie 
Act, and lie moreover subject to the ap- 
probation of tlie crown. Kor this court, I 
can only say, that we shall, without delay, 
prepare these riilch. What tlniy may be, is 
at present iinpOHsible to defiiie'! one, how- 
ever, I trust and believe, will not be omit- 
ted ; I mean a rule by which no person shall 
be permitted to act as a juryman who is 
notsuHicicntly acquainted witli Uie Knslish 
language fully to understand the judge'a 
charge, llie experience of all ages sliew.s 
us, that there is always a 'drong connexion 
lictween the manners and the languages of 
nations ; and I iqay be allowed to question 
the capacity of the Oriental tongues to give 
an aderjuate representation of our Western 
institutions. But when 1 call to mind 
the extreire nicety and subtlety of the 
£nclish law ; the very fine and minute 
shades by winch Uic guilt of an ulliHice 
may be heightened nr extenuated ; ahoye 
all, when 1 remember that we have been 
compelled to invent, and engraft on our 
OW'D Lopious language, terms of art fur 
Uie expression of our technical distinctions, 
I must confess, that 1, for one, should 
feel the greatest pain and rajiugiionce ot 
l^iiig coinpielied to commit any obxerva- 
lion of mine, in a criminal charjgo, to the 
hazardous experiment of tranalalioi). 

, ** The abolition, then, of the distinc- 
tions of descent and parentage, os amongst 
the King’s subjects, is the main alteration 
introrluced by this, new statute ; in passing 
which, it seems to have been the intention 
of the legislature to bring the natives, of 
our territories in India more nearly upon 
a level w ith their fellow siilijccts, by re- 
posing 
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posin" ill ilicin a duty of gu'nt trust and 
i'liduiciu'e. Aft to its ncicssif^ in this piv- 
'.ulencyf it is but due to those gintleinen 
v^iiOHi \vc have been accustomed to sec 
discharging the oihiu of jurors, to say 
(and 1 .1111 hiiic tii.it I urn speaking the 
seiiiiiiUMits of the ^\ljole court), that we 
have hitherto haii ciery reason to ho satis- 
fied w'itli the discretion and rlist niniiKitioii 
with which ue have been nssisied iii the 
ixcrtise of oui iiiiiunal iiinsdutiou." 


IMlS(’ELL\Ni:()rs. 

iinioio. 

A meeting Ilf the piuui|i.il Hindoo iii> 
hahit.ints, and luvids of t!:e dilTeicnt castes 
at I\fadras, wa** loii^eued h\ the Shiritr, 
agMcaliiy to iccjoisifioii, cm tiie“>t{i No- 
viiiiher, in J!iacl\ J'ouii, (o 1 ike iiitocou- 
*ideratioii the .let fiii ie<;ul.iliug the .ip- 
poiiUiuent ul juiies iii lud' i. Oii the d.i> 
uaiited upwards of 1/)(K) of the luosl re*'- 
peclcihie Hindoo imIkiI it'inl*. assembled, 
riie Sheiifl r Mi li (foidon) opened the 
inei'tin/; , al:ei wliuh tlie .inci l>ly le- 
rpiested Venne! icuiit v .S^aih How, lhainin, 
to preside, wiu) aeeoidmglv took the clisur, 
and Intel prt led the act of Pailumunt in 
the Tamili and 'lVlui;oo lanp.u.igcs, and 
iii|uestc'd the as enild} lostaU' then indi\i 
dual opinion lespecting it 

(’luuiiatondA MoodelMr then stated oi 
lead his cijuiuen to the following cflect — 
The oiijeet of dlls mciting is toiollect 
the opiimm of the Hindoos of this town, 
oil tile subject of a I ivv lately piiss'*d iii 
Kngland, v\lu dcilaied < ihle 

to net a*Juioi'> like Kiiglislmien, piovichd 
the pidges of tlie S'lpreme (on it should 
think lit, in lasc*. of a ciiiuinal natiiie, 
w hen peison ■. I I oui own leligion are to be 
tiled, ^ince tins 1.:w In came known .it 
.'\Iadi.is, It Ik.-. hvcMi the Miliject ot iiuuli 
discussion and c\)nsidei.ition. and sonic 
Euiopcau gentleiacn ha\e kmdl\ explained 
tosi'vci.i! an ong us, (hat the pi isilcge which 
1» ‘stilus been ccmti lied on us, isxeryxalu- 
•blc and ought to be received witfi giati- 
tilde; .and soaie of the native inhabitants, 
who are iu(|iuiMUed vnlh the Kugiish kin- 
guage and Kuiopcaii cus*Oii>s,buvc at iiinc!} 
spoken of tbis mea'^ure as one that is likely 
to be beneiitiid to the Hindoo comiiiiiiiity. 

Others liave considered th.U, in our pie- 
sciit condition, wo ure not cuHiciently 
ediKMled, or advanced in know ledge, to 
undcr-.t.oul the nature of the dutv, which, 
as jurois, we sh.dl have to perform; aiul 
it must bo admitted, thot in no- tenths of 
our number arc totally ignoiaiit of the 
English language, and liavc never been in 
the Supreme Court during a criniinat 
trial ; scarcely any of rs are in the least 
aenuainted with theiules of English law ; 
and perhaps there is not a single individual 
w''o I'M uuderstuid tlie distinctions t1i.it 


arc said to exist in respect to offences 
rigaiust the law of 1 '^ngl.iiid, of which, if 
we act ao jurors^ we shall lie required to 
convict or aiqint uur countrymen. At a 
criminul trial we may understand the evi- 
dence given by witnesses in our ow’n 
languages, and we may l^ippen to know 
tile cliarattcr niifl coiidition in life of these 
witnesses whereby we may form a correct 
judgment whether tliey are speaking truly 
or otIicrwi'.e ; but wiLhout a ]>roper uiidcr- 
st.inding of the ii.iturc of the offeMce, and 
the law that m.iy apply to it, it will be a dif- 
ficult t.isk to pronoiincea verdict, however 
we may uiidcrsi.ind the facts of the case. 
Shi'uld the tiial lie for iiii ofleuce which 
ni.LV siilijLCt the pii->ouer to the penalty of 
death, theie aie veiy few' among us who 
wcuild consider themselves tit to form uii 
ojiimon on a inattei of so iniicli importance, 
'lo the meiiil ers of tlie lb.iiiiinical C.'iste 
o:hoi ( oi.sidi rations wilt suggest them- 
stives, (o w' .1 *1 no .dbiaons may he made. 
M.iiiy of u- have ht.iid, ili it at cnmin.d 
liKiIs the .east.ime of tounsel has been 
list fill in txpl..n‘iug the facts of tlie case, 
JM pri.stctitmg with cfrtt t tlie guilty, and 
I'l debMiding the imioeent. Now, should 
we III a^ jinois, wt shall lose whitevei he- 
lu fit can ai ise I tom the .titl of coiiiistd. either 
lo the prosiculiou oi the defeme, for we 
sli.ill not he ,ihlc to understand whut may 
he uddiessed to us ; and the same eflect 
call luvcr be pioduted by an intei prefer, 
however skilful .ind able he may be. This 
cibseivation will apply in a much stronger 
degiee i(&the cliaigc of the judge, which 
must be interpicted ami paiticul.nly cx- 
plaineii, to euahle tlie most intelligent 
.'imongvt ns to umhrstand the law of tlie 
c.!*-!*, or the UMsomng of the judge on the 
oiideme, and the a|)piii'nuun of it. 

“ Yet all these tiiUiciilcici ought to be 
oveicome before any honest man cun ven- 
ture to pronounte a vcidict which may 
titpiive a fellow -cieatnrc of lus life, or 
tiicasion some other punishment. If we 
aie to .ici as jinors at the ('ourt- House, we 
we must also perform the duty of attend- 
ing the inquests of tlie coroner ; and let 
any one present reflect on the situation in 
which he will be placed, if li.iblc tojic 
summoned and to be kejit for boiirs near to 
a dc.id body, and that body deposited in a 
pkice whitli Urumms .and rc'spectoble Hin- 
doos ought not to approach. 

On iho present occasion, I do not 
wish to advert particul.arly to the diflTer- 
ences and clistinct.ons which exist between 
our castes ; but in tbe trial of oSences 
which may liavc been occasioned by quar- 
rels of castes involving the common feel- 
iiig of great numbers of men, it will be 
very difltcuh to find an im^iartial jury to 
determine on the guilt or innoceiK'c ol the 
party charged. Tlie consequences of an 
acquittal or a conviction are likely to bo 
much more prejudicial to the conflicting 
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parties, than if the pa) tv oOeniling should 
iHf tried as itcrctofore. 

** It is said that a similar measure has 
Ixwn tried at Ceylon, atnf that its efieets 
liave been very beneficial. On this sub- 
ject tliere are diflercnt opinions ; but the 
fieople of Ce}U>n, who serve as jiiiors, 
ditfur esscntjail} from ours-e^ves and per- 
haps are belter fitted fur the henefit uhich 
If IS saul has liecn conteirisl on tliem 
'Iherc the judges pcrfoiin eircnits at a dis- 
tance from t!ie seat ot goviMMiiUMit; itnd 
unless they iiere enahlecl to find iium\ to 
perlurin rtie duly of ]niors, ir would be 
necessary ciiher to take J^iiopeans with 
the judges, or to rduiuhin (hat mode of 
trial. At Ma<Iras the judges toiislantly 
administer jpstice in one coiirf. 

“ A time may enne lierearter, when 
the Tlmdoo population of (Ins place ni.i} 
ovcicoine the dirticuhies wlueh have been 
noticed; but it In /or llio e rnong.t us who 
arc most cninpe'.ent (o (he tOiU, to loi.suUr 
and declaie, wlu'tiuM in oni (iUMiit too- 
<htioii we ale fitted ioi (Ik dot} we n..i\ be 
reqiiireil to ]».'i»orni, ami i( no', v\J(‘iher 
we ought not to ivptesent ^nbmis a\. I>, 
but eimestly. to the jiiilgvs of the Sopienie 
Couil, that we aie at jiie eiit (hsiiiuis uf 
hcingcxcluded fioui the privilege extended 
hy tile late Avt of Paibanunt to tiie na 
tins of this picsidcncy 

“ 'J'hcre are ninny points of a minor 
nature, which must occur to anv one who 
may have witnessed or lit aid ot (be cnim- 
iial pioceedings in the Sapieim Coinf, 
but winch illustrate the iiKOiueuieiue that 
would result troin our attending if^tiiois 
Whatrvci m«iv be the day, oi bowivei in- 
dis|)ensible we mav tlnnk it to peifoini 
particular ceremonies, titlier for family 
purposes or in the celeliraiioii of fi’stivals, 
wc must attend puncliially or be snbjt’ct to 
fines. We cannot, dining a trial, take 
any refreslnnent that hy om tn>toms is 
not permitteil. We must eontiiiue tu/c- 
llier until our opinion is found , .and it is 
possible, that with every rcgml to oiii 
leiigion and our picjmhces, men ina\ be 
brought together who liave never befoic 
sat on the same foirn or larpcl, and wdiosc 
sitting together would constitute a mental 
degradation to the one or to tlie other, and 
perhaps the feeling might he mutual. 
Thus circumstanced, any unanimity of 
opinio.'i would be difficult of aflaiiuticnt. 

** Although ill certain cases about .SO 
years ago, half the jury were Hindoos, the 
other half were Euro])eans, and the court 
of that time was not roniUictcd by any 
regidar forms or proceedings ; the judge' 
were not lawyers, and the course was beU 
ter within the comprehension of the na- 
tives, who were usually selected to fill the 
office. What tlicn bapjH'niKl to ferniinate 
the summoning of native', to serve oil the 
jury, IS witliin the recolleciicm of a few 
only. It is for our present opnsidcralion 


vvlietlic^r we are yet competent to under- 
stand iiiul to perform the duty. 

** Should this assembly be of opinion 
that the period has not yet ariived when 
we can venture to exercise the privilege 
wliiili the Ilnti^Ii ]mrliaincnt seenis to have 
ottered us, let us foim a committee to pic- 
part* a re'«peclfiil and becoming repiesen- 
tatioii to the judges of the Supremo Court, 
to whom the frirniiig of the rule is dele- 
gated, c\prcs.mgour llinnks fo) the benefit 
intended to be coiileireil, iin*l explaining 
oni leasons for w i .Iiing to decline it. It 
may iiKo be proper to eouvey :i similar re- 
presentation to the gi'verniiiei t by wliuli 
we lire proteitecl.*’ 

The sentiments staled by Cblr.natomby 
Mimdebai, and his^4)ro;)0'ial, weie de« hired 
by the cli.itrmaii to be in (ontuimitj with 
his own, ami for himself, iiiul on behalf 
of the IJramin c.isio, be leumnnended that 
they should be nd‘*p(i‘d l^v tbe meeting. 
Pooinp.u.y Aii'eaw’iny Moodelnr sup- 
]>orte I the |)iO})Osid, f a liiiiiselt' .md on 
beli.ilf of tlie otlif) N.itfaw.ns with the 
exception of a fe\.' pet sons, (ii iiiinilicr 
ul'out 'Ji>, wIjo lb sued to be fiiini'*lied 
with .111 cN'iocl of the proci edings ol the 
bite iMiyo. \ (’oiirt, (xhibiting the names 
of the ilind'K) inli.ibif.mts who forniiily 
.11 lid as^urois in fh.il court, lor the ptir- 
pOtC* of giving their opinion witliin a 
mouth. 'J’liis bitlcr sm'-gcstion was se- 
conded by (’onnore Mootinli Alooilelinr. 

I’he opinion and proposal of Chiiinn- 
tooiby IMootb li.ir, seconded or recom- 
mind'e.! b\ the ch.iii man, was also sup- 
poitedby N'liiMsevoy Chi ttvar, fi»r himself 
and on liehilf of (lie r.isle, and by Collali 
Jlag.n.di Chcitvar, for lurnsclf and on 
bell df of Ills c.isto. 

VeiK.iUisiiwmv lib IS'i on bclialf of fhe 
I>jss.i) et-, asked* the t h.ui man's pennissiou 
to retire into a room for tfie puiposc* of 
forming .m opinvon 'I'liis was secoiidetl 
b\ Aloolouiawiiiy N.uik, but objected to 
by Poomp.avty Ariusawiny MooilelMr, on 
the ground that it would lake up tunc un- 
neiess.irjly, w-liith objection was suppoiled 
by Niiieappah Moodcliar 

The slieriff* suggi'sled lb.it tlio»c people 
who w idled to ictirc into n room should 
stand up, as also those who made the ob- 
jection to it, in order to point out the 
majority and ininoiity. Eight members 
of the Dassayecs lhc*ii stood up, ns wialiing 
to retire, but twenty having objwfcd to it, 
the original proposal was negrfiived. 

It vvns then iina ruinously agreed by the 
memliers of all the c'astvs, that respect- 
able perHons of caeli caste should be ap- 
pointcrl to form a committee, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration tin* 
beat nioile of framing and preparing a 
ic^pitlful PM'morial to tbe llomuirablc the 
Judges of the Supreme (ii>urt, .uul another 
to the Honoi.ible the Oovtinoi in Council, 
expressing the lhaiiLs of the Hindoo in- 
- X U b.ibilanls 
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liabitanU uf Madrait for the L)eticrit in- 
tended to bo conferred by the Act of 
Parliament, and explaining tlie reasons for 
wishing to decline it.<-<^JISradr£M Gov, Gaz» 
AToo. 30« 

From several communications which 
have appeared respecting this meeting, 
tliere seems some ground for apprehending 
that the genuine sentiments of the majo* 
rity of the natives of Madras were not ex- 
pressed on this subject. It is asserted that 
the wealthy and influential natives arc ap- 
prehensive that the duty of jurors would 
interfere with tlieir indolent enjoyments, 
and would be nttendad with a loss of con- 
sequence to them, by reason of inferior na- 
tives acquiring this privilege in aitnmon 
with themselves. It is also alleged that 
several of the nutivc'» who attended the 
meeting suppressed tlieii sentiiiunts, whuli 
wen' repugnant to those expressed, be- 
cause they supposed the cotiisu of jirocecd- 
ing had been adopted at the huggestiun of 
simt* person In authonit/. From a letter 
on this Kuhject in the ^f(^dl(iS Courier, 
which piirpnitsto be wrilten by a Jliiuluo, 
we extract the foltouing passage 

“ I attuiuled tlic meeting held on the 
'J5th ult., hut I beg to assure you that the 
meeting was not solicited by the principds 
and lieiuls of the lliiuloo C.isteh ; neither 
hy any Hindoo respeetahle noi expe- 
rienced ; but hy fourteen \>ho are pretty 
respectable Hindoos of Madras, who thus 
took upon them to act for the whole native 
coifimiiiiity. The proceedings of the meeu 
ing are already lieforc the public ; but .so 
far from containing the sentiments of the 
generality of the respectable natives, they 
contain the ver)’ reverse. I am connected 
witli the greater part of the respectable na- 
lives at the Presidency, and 1 l^g to as- 
sure you that they are greatly distressed at 
what has taken place, and much lament it, 
as tlie account of the meeting must tend to 
lower tlieir character very much in the 
eyes of all liberal or enlightened persons. 
Their refusing tlie gracious boon held out 
to them by their rulers, of sersing as jury- 
men, was never tlieir wisli nor desire ; it 
is looked upon as a high honour and a 
great privilege ; and their sincere wish is 
that the proceedings of the meeting of the 
S5th ulu may be lescinded, and tliis foul 
stain obliterated from tbeiv characters ; and 
that tfae views of our rulers at home may 
meet with that gratitude tliey deserve, wu 
shall ** all be proud'* to be admitted to so 
honourable a distinction. 

** The person who took the lead at the 
meeting had no authority for the steps he 
ailopted ; but by his much faw stweeh, mis- 
guided the worthy Sheriff into his ways, 
and, by bis intrigues, put all the other 
Hindoos into confusion. It is very 
r painful to us to Hud one uf our number, 
who has risen to seme eminence. luAiiie 


use of his knowledge to aspene and 
injure his countrymen. I again beg to 
state, at least more than scyen-eigbdis of 
the respectable natives of Madras are de- 
sirous of having the honour of serving at 
jurymen, and are most grateful to the ho- 
nourable gentlemen who have in Parlia- 
mont taken notice of them— they feel 
sadly grieved at what has taken place, but 
hope it may yet be obliterated. 

** I would just say, that were Govern- 
ment to issue a notice that there was re- 
quired a body of natives to serve as Petty 
Jurymen, to whom a handxome monUdy m- 
lary would be f^iven, on their being found 
tit for that duty, I conceive some /lun- 
dreds would coinc forward fully qualified 
for it, conversant not only with tlie Eng • 
lidi language, but with Tumul, Teloogoo, 
Mahratta, &c. all desirous of serving 
Oil this duty ; and, likewise, amongst the 
foremost would be found the fourteen per- 
sons who signed the requisition for the 
meeting.’* 

rAUTlKpiAKE. 

We ha\c rcieiscd the following fiom a 
correspondent, dated Vi/ag.i))ataiii, 7ih J.i- 
nuary lSi>7.— A shock of an earthquake 
occuricd at this station yesterday afternoon, 
at afiout half-past five o’clock. It was 
apparently from seaward, and in the direc- 
tion from east towards the hilts westward, 
till* iinineJiute boundary of this narrow 
neck of land, which is nearly peninsular. 
The sJiock was of but a few seconds dura- 
tion; but the undulation of the earth uns 
very perceptible, particularly in the houses 
at the eastern extremity of VVallair, and in 
those nearest the sea. The noise was si. 
niilar to what would be occasioned by tlie 
p.is!»ing of a waggon over a rough stone 
pavement, llic doors of the houses shook, 
and all the Venetians rattled in an extraor- 
dinary manner. Some persons state tliat 
tliey felt Uie tremblemeul dc lerre so sen- 
sibly, that it occasioned a slight sensation 
of sickness at llie stoinneh.’* — Mad, Goo, 
Gaz. Jan. 18. 

VEPERY SCHOOLS. 

The annual public examination of tbe 
Eiiglisli and Tamil schools at the Vepery 
Mission of the Venerable Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and the In- 
corporated Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, was held in 
tbe New Mission Church at Vepery, on 
Saturday last, in presence of a highly re- 
spectable assemblage of ladies and gentle- 
men of tlie Presidency. Amongst the visi- 
tors were the the hoo. Sir Ralph Palmer, 
Chief Justice, Sir G. W. Ricketts, Sir 
Ralph Rice, and the clergy and other 
members of tbe society's committees. The 
number of children belonging to these 
schools is 3^, sad their neat appearance and 

attentive 




attentive and orderly deineonour, cidivd 
just approbation. The Tamil eiamination 
was rondiicted by Rfv«.t|>r. Rottlery 
ftenidi^ Mlntionaiy at Vepeiy;^lte in £ng« 
lish by the Rev. W. Roy, senior Chaplain 
at the Presidency, and Secretary to the 
Madras District Committee of the Inoor. 
porated Society, lliese schools are coa. 
ducted upon the admirable system adopted 
in England by the National Society for 
schools ; and on this occasion we had an 
0|yportunity of olwerving the large niea« 
sure of success with which it has been 
pursued, in the benevolent establiahinent 
at Vepery. The cliildrcMi gave specimens 
of their attainments in reading and cypher- 
ing, and displayed a very pleasing degree 
of intelligence and proficiency. The resiitit 
was not less creditable to those under 
whose charge these young persons have 
hreii placed, than gratifyitig to all who 
witnessed this iulercsting bcene . — Ibidt 
Da . 28. 

SHIPPING. 

An tvtih. 

A. Mtrmmilt Yates, from Calditta. — 13. 

t'lint. from CnlctiUa. — 15. iiuttdintt, rhr>«- 
tic, from i'aUiittM. Johnttttii, 
from ('iilruttft. — 31. Hotm, Honiblow, from t’al- 
cuUa.— ./foi. 4. l*nHuiitnufp Ardlic, brum (.‘alcutto. 
— H. WwWev, llaliiUy, from (’alnitltt.— 0. Cum- 
hrnmt HlyUi, from London.— 11. Auram, Karl, 
from ('ttlcutts, and OtUUtrmmt Stephena, ftom 
lanuloti. — 111. Malttiltn, Eylea, from Calcutta.— 
1& AbtMtrtuH, Pcrclval, fnun Calcutta.— 21. Lady 
IU0Um, Coxwdlf from (Calcutta. 

Ikrparturtn, 

14. lAUa Houkh, Stewart, for Penang amt 
Singapore.— 17* Aflojt, Hunt, for Cid|uttH.— 28. 
Cam^itfgv, Bfitbcr, for FcnHiig and mRcutia. — 
Dec. (1. CfMflo ForffCM, Ord, Tor Calcutta, and 
JUffrmaid, Yates, for l.ondon — 12. James SibhaMt 
Forbes, for l’«9ian|];. dtc.— 2.1. Hope, Flint, for 
London.— 31. Metptmi'Hft Johnston, for loimlon. 
—Jan. 8. Afrnra, llomblow, for Cane and l.on' 
don. — 14, M»rU*y» llaliday, for Ceylon and Lou> 
don.— 18. Cumbrian, Illyth, for Calcutta.— 25. 
Ciddttream, Stephens, for Fenang and Calcutta — 
28. GoMpwr, Mitford, for London.— 27. Malcolm, 
Eyles, and Ciaudine, Chrystle, both for London. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


10. Mn. P„ Gi 
17. The lady 
of ason. 


I, of a douffhcar. 

Lteut. cTChauvaL 3Bth N.t., 


21. Mn. La C«rf, of a aon. 

22. At Banga^f the lady of Mi^. T. S. Wat- 
aon, ofartUm, of tOaughtar. 

29. At Cocaaada, the lady of O. A. Smith, 
Eaq., civil service, of jidaumtar. 

— At Parsewaiikuni, the lady of Lieut. Stod- 
dard, ll.M.*sMth regt., of a daughtar. « 

28. At Secunderabad, the lady of Lieut. CiA. 
Martin, eomnuuKllng 2d L.C., of a daughter. 

31). At Trlchlnopoly, the lady of Ueut. Evam, 
fort Acb. at that station, df a son. 

Hm‘. 1. At Arcot, the lady of Capt. Lai^, 
H.M.'o l.lth Light Drs., of a son. 

— At Palamontnh, the lady of John Walker, 
Esq., of a son. 

4. At Elllchpoor, the lady of Capt. Hugh Ro- 
bison, of a sun. 

fi. \t Arcot, the lady of Oapt. H. D. WllUama, 
3d Light Cav., of a daughtar. 

n. At I'alamcottah, the wife of the Rev. U. 
Schmid, of adaughton 

0. At Kiuiiptee, thoMy of Lieut. J. S linpey, 
IVMtinHKter to Nagpoiw Siibsid. Fone, of a sou 
BtilMmni. 


10. At llanaalnre. hirs. Jf.F.rereliti, of awm. 
12. At Trlcnhio|)olv, the lady of Lieut. An her, 
20th regt.. of a daughter. 

— At the Frrsidenry lantonment, the lady of 
Capt. 1 )<kIr, tantoninent ndj., of ason. 

— At ('allngapalam, ihehuly ol P. S. Derksr, 
Esq., in.i.%tcr-iittendHMt, of a sop, sldMmni. 

1 . 1 . The wife of Mr. John Law, archlUat, of a 


son. 

2.'!. At Cannanoro, the Indy of CnpU l^cKke, at* 
taiheil to the s. L. B., of a daughter. 

2i». At St. Thomas's Mount, the lady of Lieut* 
Foord, artillery, of a son. 

.Kt At Pomiicherry, the lady of Capt. J. Mat- 
thews, . 37 th regi. N.I., of a son. 

31. At Tanjore, the lady of d.'apt. Fyfc, of a 
daughter. 

— The lady of G. J. lladow, Esq., civ|l ser- 
vice. of a daughter. 

Jan, 1. At Arcot, the lady of J. C. Schroedcr, 
EUtq., H.M.'s I3th Light Drags., of a sou. 

— At Cuddalore, the lady of S. Crawford, Eb«{., 
civil service, of a son. 

.3. In Fort St. George, the lady of Lieut. O'Con- 
ticl, commissary of ordnance, or a son. 

— \t Guuloor, the lady of Capt. IS. Baker, 2il 
N. V. IJat, of a daughter. 

4. At Bcrhamiiore, the lady of Dr. Pearce, 37Ch 
N.I., of a son. 

12. The lady of Lieut. Gen. Sir George Walker, 
commander-in-chief. of a sou. 

— The lady of the late Capt. Gamagc, Madras 
artdlexy. of ason. 

— AlTlindigul, thelaily of Lieu t. Col. C. Maii- 
dcvlUe, of a daughter. 

15. At Arcot, ihg lady of E. A. Langley, E*q., 
3d Light Cav.. of ason. 

— Mrs. R. Franck, of a son. 

19. At Qullon, the lady Lieut* CoLO. M. 
Steuait, coinnuinding 7th N.I., of a son. 


BiaTHS. 


MARK1A(.P^. 


Gcf. 29. At (Chanda, near Nagimre, the lady of 
Assist, surg. A. Montgomery, Bombay MetUcal 
Esublbhment, of a daughter. 

,V<» 0 . 5 . At Tranquebar, the lady of Lieut. W. 
r. Burton, 27tlt Nj., of a daughter. 

— At Rayapooram, Mn. T. Jones, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At ChindatiepatU, Mn. M. Scrlvan, of a 
dangfater. 

8. At Secunderabad, the lady of LleuL Kirby, 
4Ui N.L« of adaughter. 


7. AtTrlchlno] 
of adaughter. 


iy, the wife of Mr, J. Blgwood, 


2. Tbeladyof C. H. Clay, Esq., of ai^ 

10. The laay of Cnd. D. Mantgomcrie, dSputy 
aurveyorgeneiml, of adau^ter. 

— At Cwanoiuire. the lady of Lieut CoL Camp- 
bell, H.M.'kdmiingt, of a son. 

— At Oullon, mS lady of W. Htutham. Saq., 

of adaughter. , 

14. At the Presidency Centonment, the lady of 


14. At the Presidency Ckni 
Lieut W. G. BfOOibooR, of 


lA At Bellara, the lady of A. Cbeape, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 


JVov. 15. At St. 'I'homas’s Mount, Mr. F. Dawes, 
of the horse bngmle, to Min M. Meson. 

— At .St. Geoigc's Church, Mr. R« Hamilton, of 
the cominlasorlal department, to MBs E. Jackson. 

Dnr. 4. Capt. E. b. Oicksem, 38th N.I., to Miss 
J. M. Fenmiihet 

lA At .St. OeorgeTs Church, Mr. J. A. Rcgcl, 
eldest son of the late F. C. Itiqiel, Esq., chief of 
Sadras, to Martha, leoqpd daughter of the late 
Mr. W. Jackono, deputy cornmnaaiyof alercik 

13. At 8L Geese’s Church. Mr. T. O. F. Cqn- 
sltt, son ot LleuU ConsiCt, royal navy, to Miss M. 
Andenon. 

2A At SL GeorgeTs Church. Salome, second 
doubter of the late Rev. C. Poltle, to Lieut. E. 
WOBs, orthe88lhN.I. 

29. At Tranquebar, LIcuL Thaae, of the royal 
Danish service, to Miss Sophie Wodfchow. 

an. Mr. W. Scaife to Miss A. CoiL 

Jan, 4. At Bangalore, M. D. Cockbum. Esq., 
collector and nui^trate of Sotem, to Miss Las- 
cMtes. 

6. Mr. J. Stephens to Mha A. E. Walters. 

12. At St. George's .Church, Capt. Coyle, mh 

N.I , 
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N.I.i to Jane, dadahter of Wm. Thoimoii, Eaq., 
M.!)., Weaford, Ireland. 


DCATIia. 

0‘K 14. At Nundy Cantonment, Amhert . I.leut. 
John Woodgate, N.I., cxenitlTe erigmeei to 
cnriM aervlng in Martalmn dhtrirt, andaiantant In 
qii]Brtar>mMt«r>gei'erars dMartnient. 

Nm, 3. M4or R. E. Mllnoumo, of the coriM of 
engineers. 

— Bllaabeth, wife of Mr. J. S. Harvey, of the 
quarter maHier genenil’MeiinTtment. 

fi. At Quilon, the lldy of Lieut. Col. Wood- 
house, roiDinandlng 2Uth N.I. 

7* At Socunderautal, Assist, sure. R. LIndaelt, 
10th N.I. 

H, At Roynpooram, Mrs. (’. Mcpiton, aged .‘'ft. 
la Lieut. 11. P. Clay. 3.'ltl N.I., son of the htc 
General Clay, Il.M.’sscrvirc, agcd:i3. 

At Mergul, Llaut. b. D. (ioodrieh, IstM.N.I. 
lA At Bangalore, ihm Bovoncss J)e Kutalebcn, 
figed 40. 

Id. At .Seainderahad, qpmHn^ wife of Mr.W. 
M*Koy, ngr<i:i3. ..r. 

W. At Wnllalahlwd, CHtHl. (3. H. Rudd, 43d regt. 
aged 44. 

— At Keltah, Mrs. Harding, wife of Mr. G. 
Harding, rkllng-nioMter .M Lt. Cnv., .igcd .37. 

£4. Lieut, and Adj. (i. A. Hroilie. :i<l M. ( a\. 
ay. At Almorah, Susan, wife of MiiJ. M. Tho- 
mas, Mill N.J. 

.Kk WlIhelmAna Sophl.i, wife of A. J. Dtuin- 
mond, Esq., 0ii1ser\loe. 

At M^re, T. Vadnnnmiti Moodiliar, son 
and heir of T. Rain.uiawmy Moodiliar, after u 
short illness. 

— At Roynpooram, Mr. F. H. Garty, aged .31. 
Her. 7. At .St. Thomas's Mount, Capt. T). Muc< 

queen, ad Li Cav., aged .‘Ml. 

— At Secunderabad, assist, sing. R. Liii'lstdl, 
loth N.I. 

14. In comp nt Ongole, Lieut II. H. Lewis, 
ll.M.'s noth regt. 

-«.]ir. John Sample, aged 7A 
INk Mr. John Prlns. A(ted 35. 

SI. At Palamrottah, Pollengee Jcvnngcc, paisoe, 
In his .'inch year. 

a.1. At uopapettah, Isumro Lnurente, son of 
Mr.F. D* Monte, aged 14 years. 

aO. At Cuddalore, Daniel, son of Mr. Manuel 
He Vat. ^ 

— Mr. A. Rcgolay, harnem-makor. 

.’ll. Mr Wni i.nmliert. 

Jan. 1. At \ci»cry, Ann, eldest child of Mr J 
IL M^Uliamson, aged three years. 

21. Mtt. A. M*Don.-\ld, keeper of the King’s 
Arms Tavern, In her 48th year. 


iiomliaf?. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Ronitiv Oisf/r, Nor. .’’ft lOSd.— Cant, R. Mel- 
drum to lie paym. to Giiicowar Subshl. Force, v. 
Diinstervllle prom, to a inajorlt>, 

Capt J. Rankin to be dcp. paym. to Poona dl\. 
of army, v. Meklruni. 

l)er. 4.— New 0>rjM e/ Sappera and Mntrr*. 
Lieut 8. Slight to conunand ; Lieut A. C. Peat 
to be a(\iutant 

Hsr. 7^VMh N.r. F.ns. J. Umitgomery to be 
Bent, V. Chenhyre dec. } date22d Nov. ]U2f',. 

Hee. 8.— Capt I). Forbes, SA or Gr. N.I., to 
command detachment at Rajpeepla. 

IlM N.I. Lieut N. Campbell to be cant., and 
Bus. II, C. Cole to be lleut. In sue. to Dlockall 
dec. ; ilate i^th Nov. 

Capt P. D. OttOT, llth N.I.. to be a brigade 
iniO* to ftvrces, v. Rankhi. 

Capt W» Bpnitt dth N.L, to command Sd ex- 
N.L/v.Ottoy. 


rURLOLCIIS. 

« Ta i$iin»as..-Pec. 7. < apt T. Marshall, S.Mh 
N.I., for Mth.-H. MaJ. M. G. White, horse 


artfl., on private tflkl£s.->Capt. P. W. Pedlar, 
25th N.L, ditto.-.^.Superliitcna. Surg. O. Ogllvy, 
dKiO.— Capt. J. B. SMly, 2Sth N.J., for heallh.— 
Lieut T. T. Baber, 44th Madras N.l„ for health. 

7b fiea— Did. 7* Lieut W. WvoughUm, ddN.L, 
for six months, for health. 

To Cape of Good Hbi)e.^Dec, 9, MaJ. W. Mealy, 
Ifiv. Bat., for health (eventually to Europe). 

LAW. 

suritKME couht, October 14, 

At die opening of the diird aessions d;i.a 
ciny, Mr. Chambers, in the ulntence of 
Mr. Just. Rice (whose province it nouid 
otheruise have l^en), delivered a charge, 
wherein he referied to reruiii matters which 
eiig.3gcd the attention of the court, and which 
our readers will easily call to mind, from the 
repealed allusions which have been made 
to tliein in this journal,* 'I'lie Jeained 
judge commenced with ubsLr\ing, that 
he was not soiry that the abMiiQyof Mi. 
Justice Ilice h.id imposed upon him this 
duty, as he was anxious to deliver his sen- 
tiinents on points which the oicurrences 
of the last sessions rendered it iinportaiit 
for linn to discuss ; tliut, .is his reflet tions 
extended to some length, lie hud embodied 
them in a written nolo, winch he would 
rrad to the grand j Illy. I 'ilie note occu. 
pied in the reading, probabl) an hour and 
a half: it gave mi inleiesting atcount of 
the oiigin and history of the jury -institu- 
tion, the functions of jiiiors, and the 
mode in which they discharged them ; it 
ticuted of the private or personal know- 
ledge of juioison mitteis brought before 
them, and the weight which hhotild be 
given it in producing the verdict ; oi* 
the field ociupied respectively by the cuuit 
and the jury, and the extent to which the 
latter should be ruled by the cqiinion of the 
former; a certain space of debatcable 
ground it stated to exist, but the charge 
did not ottempt strictly to define its limits. 
Arbitrary judges and licentious juries had 
l>olh, it stated, been know n ; for the excessts 
of the furmeiy* the jury, by nut fallowing 
the direction of the bench, had an effi'ctual 
remeily. The charge coueluded with ii 
just eulogy on the jury -institution, ns 
being the bc>st practical institution that wai 
ever invented. 

The grand jury subsequently requestc'd 
to be favoured with a copy of the charge ; 
tiic learned judge decHned acceding to 
tliis request, as he did not wish to sanction 
(be precedent; the charge, however, was 
he said, in the press, and he would take 
care that every individual juryman, who 
wished it, should receive a copy. 

At the close of tlie session, tlie grand 
jury made its presentmeo^ wherein occurs 
the following passage .— 

** On the sulvjeci of the charge delivered 

by 

V i)c« pp. 3112* atui 4fU. 

t *J Ills jury cxwsbted (with a single cxcepUoo) 
of dlflbfeul penims from those who cumpoicd the 
grand jury in 4|aly. 
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by Mr. Justict C3iarolM»rB» thv grand juiy, 
from hcariiifl it only once, am most of 
them entomuning an impressiofii that they 
could aftern'orde have the meant of con* 
suiting it tnore particularly, feel them- 
sulvcs unably to make any detailed observa- 
tluiih, but they beg leave to remark, that 
tlie impression on tl^ir minds is, that the ^ 
general eiposition of tlie principles sihich 
should regulate the conductor grand jury- 
men, us contained in the charge of the 
learned judge, ia in unison with the ideas 
on that subject entertained by the grand 
jury, und that it is tlie gi and jury's con- 
viction, tliat the grand juries of Bombay, 
ao far os their exfierience reaches, have 
always acted in confbrmity with those prin- 
ciples, and will always continue to do no.'* 
(Signed) C, Nokkis, Foreman. 

Grand dury Room, 

BomiMiy, Oct 18, 182G. 

Mr. Justice ('hambers then said that, 
if that presentment had not been so mode- 
late, he certainly would not have roceivcHl 
if. As it was he had a tew remarks to make 
upon It. Sitting u>) lie did in that situa- 
tfont it wus his duty zealously to guard 
the rights of the bench, and- he would 
take special care to preserve his own in- 
dependence. The charge was simply on 
.1 point of law, which ns a judge, it was 
his duty to lay down : he had paiticulnrly 
iiientioned, tliat grand juries were free 
from any penal const quenccs, and tbo 
bcncii was etjually ab, as there was no 
power tiiat c*ould take cognizance of a 
judge overstepping the line of liii» duty 
butifhc crown lie would not suffer any 
grarra jury, however respectable it might 
1 h*, to comment on his charge when con- 
fined to points of law. 

'ITie learned judge has since abandoned 
bis intention of publishing Ids charge, 
having intimated to the members of the 
l.ite grand jury a w ish to be relieved from 
Ins promise on that subject, hi which they 
have accordingly acquiesced.* 

November 28. 

Anierchund Jkederchund v. The Hon, 
Company and ot/«T«.-»'niis was a suit to 
recover property to a considerable amoUnt, 
which bad liccn sei/ed by Capt Robertson, 
in the year 1818, as prize. Tlie prin- 
cipal points in the question were, 1st. 
whether the property belonged to the 
plaintitr, or rather to Naroba Oula, his 
testator ; and 2ti whether the seizure took 
place at such a time, during the Mahratta 
war, or before the peace, as to make ^ 
subject a qnesUon for a prize court 

• IckprcnperCarustotiaiie, that the report of 
this prac^iog (of whldk we give the suMtsace 
ahove) Is from the Bengat Hurkaru, which. In 
lu vemarks (wbesefn the right of the learned judge 
to ddi^ the Jury from obMVations In this matter 
Is disputed) oonrewet that, if these dtocpadoiie 

** are dKniiht unfit fiw puhlioiUkai there, Bomhsy 
hes not gained much by the non icgHtretlon of the 


llie proceedings lasted for many days, 
and tlie question was now decided ia favour 
of tbo plaintiff* : damages 12,21,790 ru- 
pees, with compound Interest at 6 per 
cent, on 10,39,603 rupees, from 13th July 
1818 ; and on 1,82,187 rupees, IVom 12th 
November 1818. 

miscellZneous. 

KMTKRTAINMyKT TO OOVZHNOII BtrUIlT- 

STUNK AT ItKlNAII. 

On Mr. Elphiiistone's return to Poonah 
from the southward, a splenilid enteilain<« 
ment WAS given to him by^the society of the 
IKccan. For tliie piftpiosc a temporary 
building was crecied^Jn the lute Cointnis- 
sioner'b compound.' ;sn.e tables w'ere laid 
for 2(X> people. 

On Mr. Kipliinstoiie's arrival, be w’as 
received by tiu* Premdeni. Vice Pnsulent, 
and Stewards for the evening, and at half- 
past scveii the company sat down to din- 
ner, M.ijor>Geii.Sir l/ionel ffINfflli, K.C.B* 
111 the chair. 

Affcr I emoval of the cloth, and th'e usual 
toasts, tlie President rose and nddrossed 
the company in the fullovving terms : — 

Ocntleincn, — The next toast I have to 
propose you will have liecn all anticipating 
wdtli sincere pleasure, ** the health of the 
lion. Mouritstiiart Elphinstone*”— (Grenf 
applause.) ^Si'yen years ago I was called 
to this choir to convey the grateful cstama* 
lion of the society of that day towards Mr. 
Elphinstotie, when he wax about to resign 
the office of CommiHsioncr, and to assume 
that 4if the government of Bombay. On 
thut occasion, the delicacy due to a mind 
like Ids necessarily limited every allusion 
to his public situation ; and on the prct 
sent occasion, while he is still in high au- 
thority, 1 must observe the same rule with 
btill binder caution. It would not become 
us to go info Any review of his official 
adminiKtrniiun, nor docs he stand in need 
of the applause which would be its certain 
result. If, therefore, 1 have faithfully in- 
terpreted your design, I shall leave no- 
thing even for ungenerous suspicion to 
inter, that we have brouglit Mr. Elphin- 
stone here for purposes of adulation. Ho 
comes amongst us this evening at otie 
gueslf a common /rtend, beloved by aU^ com- 
posed as we arj^ of various services, but 
united in one and the same spirit in offer- 
ing our homage to bis personal character. 

Gentlemen, you are all probably awaw, 
that Mr. £lphinstone*s present visit to the 
Deccan has lieen to consolidate the getieml 
tranquillity by bis interviewf with tho na- 
tive chiefftains ; yet, as in former tiincs» 
bis public labours have not preve n te d those 
habitual attentions to society, which liAve 
constantly brought us all together in happy 
intercourse, giving relief to our toils end 
variety to our pteastires. In a few words, 
he has been labouring as usual for our 

amx- l*n liMn At*w%n An* tliA Mflll- 
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lie weal. He has given a useful lesson to 
Any of you, gentlemen, who may rise to 
high stations in public life, by shewing 
that universal kindness, so far from being 
incompatible with dignified office, la sure 
to command universal good-will ; and in 
Ills own case it will yield him the rare feli- 
city of relinquishing power without the 
loss of a single friend ' (Sfiouts o/* o;i- 
plausi\) Gentlemen, my first duly and 
my first desire in this cliiilr, is to assure 
Mr. Elplunslune of our grateful regards. 
If 1 am unable to express your senlinients 
in terms proportioned to your feelings, the 
attempt comes at least with the purest ear- 
ncbtiiess and truth. 1 have been associated 
witli him in the piiliHc service for u|)wards 
of twelve years, during which 1 have been 
constantly honoured with his fi leiidship, 
and there is not one among ^ou who can 
feel more tlian myself, tlte apprehension 
that this may be tlie last time we shall en- 
joy the happiness of his society in this in. 
tcrosting quarter of his fume. When I say 
this, 1 do not moan to assume Mr. Elphin- 
stone has any local (uirtia lilies; for wc are 
all aware, if he could go to Guzerui or 
any distant part of his govei iiineiit lo- 
inorrow, he would receive the same tender 
of afTectioiiate respect. The appieheiisioii 
1 Imve spoken of is the only drawback 1 
know* of to the pleasuics of this evening. 
If the contemplation of an event, whiih 
we must hope is still veiy distant, inter- 
poses so many regrets w itli the L'uro/fran 
Cofnmwii/y, it will be still more scveiely 
felt by the viUwcs, who never see Mr, El- 
phiiistonc here except to receive benefits 
from him, either through his political 
power or by his private charities. But, 
Gentlemen, we will keep this only alloy to 
our meeting out of picsent view, end pre- 
pare for the toast. 

Gentlemen of the Civil Service, you 
will, 1 am well aware, do it ample justice, 
proudly remembering that Mr. Elphin- 
atone U one of you. Gentlemen of the 
Army, you will receive the toavt with joy, 
for Mr. Blphiustoiie has always been a 
tidier wherever he could, and has often 
been seen foremost in your ranks in the 
field of action. Scholars, how ever recently 
from your studies in science or in litera- 
ture, there is not one of you w ho would 
overstep him in any forinHo-uioirow; you 
will drink to Mr. Elphinstone as your 
niaater-cxample in talent and in know'- 
ledgc. Sportsmen, though lust nut least, 
(for I never yet knew n good s|K»tsmaii 
who was a bod soldier), you will hail the 
toott with delight, for Mr. Elphinstone 
has ever been your ratron, and the par- 
taker of your joys. 

Up» iberofore, up ! all classes with one 
luart, and we will make the walls echo 
back the peela of our fervept wishes for 
Mr. JSUithimiane's keoitk atui hajtpiness. 

This toast, which was proposed in our 


esteemed and gallant Presideat's maiai 
fluent and happy style, was received witli 
tlie most heartfelt enthusiasm and joy; 
and while the cheering and apfvlause con- 
tinued, the baud of the Qji^'s Royals 
marcb^ round the table playing ** The 
Garb uf Old Gaul,** and a salute of nine- 
teen gugs was fired. ^ 

Mr. Elphinstone tn^cn rose, and made 
tlie following reply : 

Gentlemen, 1 beg to return my best 
thanks for the honour you have done me 
in drinking iny health. 1 wish 1 could 
find adequate terms to express the sense I 
cniertiiin of all the other kindness with 
which you have honoured me on tins occa- 
sion. In wliatever view it is taken, I must 
feel this mark of your favour os a most 
flattering distinction. In a light I 

should lie gratified by the good opinion of 
so libel al and enlightened a community ; 
and in a }mvate one, 1 am still more proud 
of the eswem of so honourable and high- 
minded a body of gentlemen. My gallant 
friend has spoken of me in terms which 1 
know' not how to acknowiedge. 1 am 
conscious I owe them to bis partiality more 
thiiii to any merit of* my own; but even 
partiality is honourable from a person of 
Ills talents and character , and it is a just 
source of exultation when it is coiicurriHl 
in by such an a>s( mbiy. 

And now, gentlemen, I have to return 
my gruU'lul thanks, not only for the pre- 
sent splendid proof of your hospitality, but 
for the iiibanity and cordiality that have 
made the whole of my residence at this 
station so pleasant. 1 had before spent 
many happy days in the l>eccan, and the 
attachment 1 shall always feel for tlie place 
w'ill be greatly incruHsed by the recollec- 
tion of my present visit, and of tlie agree- 
able and estimable society with which it 
W'as my good fortune to meet. 1 am sure 
that all the stianf>eig present must partici- 
pate m this feeling, and will gladly join 
widi me in every good wish to, The So- 
ciety of the Dcccaii.’* 

After several other toasts had been drunk, 
Mr. Elphinstone prui>osed the healU) of 
the IVcsident, in the followii.g terms : 

** Gentlemen, 1 should find it difficult to 
do do justice to the toast which I am going 
to propose, if 1 were not aware that your 
own knowledge is sufficient to make up 
for every deficiency on my part. Virbeii 1 
name &ir Lionel Smitii, your ovvp recol- 
lections will nt once suggest to you, both 
his high public merits and services, and 
those social qualities which render him the 
delight of private society. Many of you 
have witnessed his gallantry in the field, 
and al! are well acquainted with his abilities 
in the exercise of his high command, bis 
disinterested zeal fur the public service, 
and the benevolence which rooders him 
equally attentive to the conaforls of the 
soldiers and the rights of the peasant. 
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Yoy are all aware of ihe peculiar circum- 
stances which give bis apfiearance at tlik 
meeting so strong a ekbn to our aeknow. 
ledgroents; and all, I am certain, wilt 
unite with me in cordially wishing, that 
the amiable and interesting person fbom 
whom he has just been separated, may 
soon be restored to bhn in the full enjoy- 
ment of health and happiness* I beg 
now to propose ** the health of Sir Lionel 
Smith.'* 

Sir L. Smith returned thanks, and pro- 
posed ** the health of Sir Cliarles Colville, 
our late Commander-in-chief;'* and from 
the enthusiasm with whicfi it wa<: received 
and drank, it was evident be had left a 
ffenend feeling and respect behind 
him, highly gratifying to all who had ever 
the honour of being associated uith that 
gallant general, as a soldier or friend. 

'fhe Tudiis began to assemble at half- 
l>ast nind, and were immediately joined by 
llie gentlemen. Dancing commenced n ith 
true Dcccan spirit. An elegant supper 
was prepared in the temporary dinner- 
room, to which all the company retired at 
one o'clock. During supjier/ and wfiilc 
nil was mirth and merriment, Sir Lionel 
Smith, at the earnest request of the l.idic% 
rose, and atldresscd the company as follows. 

Gentlemen, some inquiring whis|iers have 
come round to me from our fair friends, 
putting it to me, would 1 not rise and say 
something for them to Mr. Klphinstone ? 
AVko could resist such an appeal ? Gen- 
tlemen, I declare myself half angry with 
the custom which we have given to our- 
selves, and which precludes ladies from 
speaking for themselves, on these as well 
os on all other occasions. We all know 
they are <dwaifs fiw wf, jrcn(»ruUy cloquenty ' 
tAvomft iiermastw. Wanting all these 
qualities myself, 1 shall only im|KT- 
fectly express their amiable feelings to- 
wards Mr. Elphinstonc; but 1 can safely 
assure liim, they have olways gratefully 
appreciated his uniform and kind atten. 
tionsto them. Some among ^tlicm, p<T- 
haps, may wonder and regret that Mr. 
Elphinstone has never yet quartered their 
silken chains In his honourable escutcheon, 
but all will long remember btm as one of 
their kindest votaries. Mr. Elphinstone, 
the ladies charge me to offer you their 
htti ftiAtes. 

Mr. Elphiitstonejeplicd in appropriate 
temia. Dancing recommenced with un- 
abated ^Irit, and was kept up till ** the 
mornitig star shone singly in the dark 
blue vault of heaven."— Cour. 
Dec, 9. 

THU TinCATKB. 

On the dth Dec. the ^mboy Amateur 
Theatre opened ; the play was Colman’s 

John Bull, or tire JMiphdiilMui's Fire- 
side." The p^ormanc o ^ii W alkli^^ and 
the aodience numetoua atkl itMMMde. 

AsudkJourn* VoL.X.X,ni..No.l19. 


COI,ARAH. 

Colalieh is Incoming so celebrated for 
unaffected and social Interciiurse, thht 
scarcely a week pusses without some par* 
ticular manifestatioii of if. Dr. DowhiaD 
had a quadrille party Nov. 2Sd $ and 
Mailla^, of the H. C's ship Afnherstf 
tlirew open Ids hospitable mansion on the 
30th to a very numerous party. Dancing 
continued till the votaries of Terpsichore 
were at a loss, wlien the meeting sepa- 
rated, to tell whether it was the sun or the 
moon, or both, that conducted them to thair 
respective habitations. 

PANWKLL BlllOOKi, 

Wc observe the following paragraph In 
tlio Bombay Gazette o£ 13.—" Con- 
sidering tlic extreme accuracy of In- 
formation on all subjects connected with 
India affairs, to which the Astaltc Journal 
lays claim, one would think that, for the 
ptesorvation of hs own characicr, flie oon- 
dnetnrs of tliat periodical should he a little 
more on their guard in [ngaiastj inserting 
statements, which have only to be glanced 
nt to clisLcrn ilieir own refutation on tlie 
face of them. What wc allude to more 
particularly in tlie present instance, is a 
letter, signed R A. N., in that journal (br 
April pp. 428, 429, in which thq 

writer, speaking of the bridges to be con- 
structed over tiic new road fi'om Panwell 
to Poonali, sagely remaiks, that Mhe en- 
gineer's csiiin.'uc for a single bridge, to be 
constructed on that road, was 68,000 ru- 
pees; whereas the officer con imanding the 
pioneers, calculated that he could construct 
a bridge to lust fitly years, fur 4,000 ru- 
pees, a saving of 64,000 rupees in on# 
bridge nlmr, and there arc three required 
in the first ten miles of the road.' 
would simply ask the gentleman who made 
tlie above calculation, whether Ids porti 
quinguagenarms was to be in all respects 
like that of the cilgiiieer officer's, or wire- 
tlier it was to resemble it in any reapact, 
and also whether it was to bo a plmt 
lapulcuf or a pans subUriui.^ as on the an- 
swer to tliese questions depend entirriy 
the correctni*ss, «r otherwise ^ of the data on 
which his calculation was founded. Wliat 
a pity this gentleman's services were pot 
available when the estimate for bdildlng 
the Tow'n-Ilall was framed.’* 

In reply to ill -written panqpapb, 
we observe, Uiat an editor cannot be held 
responsible for every mis-statemene in the 
communications of his correspondents, 
especially upon such matters as this. Is 
he to insert nothing which he cannot verify, 
to tlie minutest detuls? The editor oi the 
Gasseite considers that the statement eanries 
Its own refutation : we confeii It don M 
appear to us that it is yet refittisd/tbou^ It 
tiiay1reciqpableorr«fiitiiiaD,wld^ Oa- 
teue might have shewn Witeitt 
so nrnch bad taste and bad 
5 U 
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rUTCH riRATKS. 

We leam witli MtoniBhmeiir^fhAt a Cutch 
pfrace has hod the audacity to plunder a 
trading boat nearly so, of 

the island of Bomtiay, and got clear off* 
with the property.— Cour^ Decs *JO. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrioah. 

Nw. la. rMmifteld, Johnson, from Mauritius 
and London.— la Hibbnt, Theakor, from 
Calcutta.— Jan. la CAptey* Quick, from Liver- 
pool. * 

Departure. 

the. 19. Valleufirld, Johniton* for l.on(lon 


BIKTIIS, MAimrAGKS, AND 
DEATHS 


bamck-master to Sumt division of the anny, aged 
the. a At Cambala, the lady of G. Ogllvy, Eki 

iS; AmwSM BtiUMaiid ShiWMk Butin, 
and Oa 

sa AtColabah, CaptJ. B. Seely, of this esta- 
blishment, aged Capt. heely was well known 
as the author of '* The WenAm JHom. •* dl 
Voice from Jptdktr and several essays In dimiwC 
periotii^ publicatioiis, on subjects connected with 
this country. 

— Rose, daughter of MS R. J. Cross. 

sa At Kaira, Thereza,wifc of Mr. £. J. Siqueha, 


head clerk m the ICalra coUecturate. 

— At IViona, W. Campbell, Esq , 


late pay- 


master H.M.’s gtnh legt., aff«Nl .'ll 
:>4. jVt Colabah, John, only child of the Rev. 
John ('muter, flurnee. 

Jan. 1. LIcut. T. H. Droadhead, H.C.'s Bombay 
Marine. 

3. Jantes K Walker, Esq., civil service, se- 
cond son of James Walker, frlsti.. Blackliaath hill. 
I^atelu. At ColalMh, Alfred .Sayer, Esq., aged IH. 


Nov, 14. At Sholo|K>ns the lnd> of II. W. i um- 
berlMC, Fsq., yth Lt. Cav.. of a son. 

81. In camp Kotool, pergunnah Kiirdch, Mimed- 
nuggur ccilleclurate, the lady of ('apt. W. II. 
Sykes, officiating statistical rcimrter to Cii»%em- 
ment, of a son and heir. 

— At Colabah. Mrs. II. Berk, of a daughter. 

29. AtCambala, the lady of G. Ogllvy, Esq., of 

a son. 

— Mrs. J. Nimmo. of a daughter. 

Dee. 1. At Poonah, the lady of Capt. Hender- 
son, of a son. 

5. At Mahim, Mm. Pasroa A. dc Sousa, of a 
SOD and heir. 

g. The lady of Capt. Moore, paymaster Surat 
division ofihe army, of a daughter. 

7 . The lady of G. Simpson, Esq., marine store- 
keeper. of a son. 

8. The lady of G. Frirlies, Esq., of a daughter. 
18. At BhooJ, the lady of Capt. W. Havelock, 

H M.’sdth Drajpi., of a son. 

90. At the Hermitage, Lady Chamliers, of a son. 
27 . At ('olahah, the lady of Cai>t. Chisholm, 
Madias Artillery, of a daughter. 

— The lady of W. C. Bruce, Esq., cevd ser^ Ice, 
of a daughter. 

Jan. 1. The lady of M^jor 11. Pottiiigcr, resi- 
dent in Cutch, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 


Nbe. lA. At St. Thomas's church, Capt. James 
Morlioni 2d regt Madras cavalry and Auist. Com. 
Oen.. to Maria Macdonald, eldest daughter of John 
Blphhttton, Esq., late member of couucil at this 
preaidency. 

29. Mr. A. P. Rodrigues, to Rosa, rlclc?sl daugh- 
terof Ronriode Quadros, Esq., late a merchant 


qtf this placei 

«. Al ColRba, Mr. O. W. 
HaiUilBy. 


Scales, to Mm. M. 

2S. a 7 Poonah, Lieut. Eyre,^H.M.’s 80th regt , 
to Ellfsbetb, eldest daughter of the late Jmm 
Dodd* Esq. 

99k At ^ Thomas's Church, Lieut. J. Hobson. 
1st Osenodler Regt* youngest son of the late J. P. 
Hbhton, Esq** auditor genera] Plnong, to Amelia 
Elisabeth, ^mpgest daughter of the late MaJ. W. 
C* Oxeen, ox this establishment. 

Dee. 11, Mr. H. Enderwlck, to Miss J. Thomas. 
14* At Poona, John Wardim, Esq., civil ser- 
▼Ics* to EUon Maria, eldest daughter of Maior 
Otn. Sir Lionel Smith, K.C.B. 

$9. Mr, J. Harrison* to Miss C. A. M Collett. 


DEATHS. 

Kim. 17 . At Mlioer« Hsnnab. the wife of Lieut. 
B. AthUL MMhMMn. ^ altet ^ughter of J. 
Cneby, Esq., of Smliythore. near Applebey, 
W iM i B we l M i J . egeSJA 
12. M BaRDdOB John ChCKhyre, I4th 

Qm lady of Capt. Robrnn. let 
jni|t.» a tern hours after giving 

» 'the wife of Lieut. Thornes, 


(ircylon. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Nnw. in. ( . Collier, Esq., deji. inspector of hos- 
pitals. to lie superintendent gmcral of vaccinallmi, 
and principal civil medical cmccr iii this island. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MR. bAWERS. 

Wf* had much pleasure in learning that 
a great deal of good feeling had been evinc- 
ed by the cliicfb in the Kundy.'ui provincei 
on the occasion of tlie retirement of the 
judicial commissioner, Simon Sawers, Eiu] , 
who is about to return to England. Tlwy 
iiad requested and obtaineti permission 
from his Excelleucy the Governor to ac- 
company Mr. Sawers in procession as fur 
as the river. 

At about noon on Saturday last, Kr. 
Sawers took his departure from Kandy, 
attended by all the ctiiefs within a reason- 
able distance of the town, and a vast con- 
course of people, who by every means in 
their power indicated their respect and at- 
tachment to the individual in question. 

Mr. Sauers has been employed in the 
Candyan provinces ever since they came 
into the British possession in 1815, and 
has mainly contributed, by his integrity 
and firnin(s» of character, to inspire the 
natives with respect for and confidence in 
the British government, and at the same 
time, hy bis biiavity of manner and conci- 
liating disposition, excited strong feelings 
of personal attachmeot. Tliese feeiiuga 
have not been confined to the natives only, 
for we hear tliat a series of have 

lieen given in Kandy on the occasion of 
Mr. &wers' retirement, demonstrative of 
the high respect and regard in which be 
was held by all clasaea of sociely.—CSsy. 
Gaz. Jan 3. 


aiGATIA. 

Extract of a letter Aon Trincomalee : — 
** The oAcm of the navy have made this 

one 
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one of tbe OKniltvoly porls in Inilia. Be- 
sides our field sports of tiger, elepheot, 
end doer liuntiog, we beve now regitles, 
one of which wee on the 24tb November. A 
race on thet dey took piece : tlie prise was 
a silver cup, given by tl^ }lon. Cept Rous, 
of H.M.S. Batnbawt the entrance money 
WAS five rupees, to be divided between the 
first and second boats. Fourteen boats 
started from moorings in Cutchcree bey, 
went round Sober island, and ended by 
passing to the eastward of u'booner 

f'ocAin. The prise was won by Lieut. 
Telbot*H lugger In<t. 

The ainiiseinenis of the day were en- 
hanced by an elegant </<;;;< li/n^ gi\cii by 
Cept. lions at Rainbow Cottage, uliicli 
was attended by all the beauty and fashion 
of Trincoinolve. The fete uas concluded 
by a I plendid dinner, given to the officers 
of tlic M|undroii by the same liberal ))atrun 
of the sports of the day.*' 


8IRTHS. . . 

Stfig. It. Af TriDooeudM, Mn. IL aXelb. oCa 

No9.g At Colombo, the My OfRr.Tiiify, 
medical stefi; ofadaughceiv 
lA At Trincoinalse, lady of 
Brown. Kith regt, of a dmlfpiter. 

1 A At 1>ohit de Gatle, Mnu Janu. of a eon. 

23. At Colombo, thelsdy of T. Kdm, Eeqi, of 

a flAU((hter. 

Sft, At Colombo, Mrs. A. C, Strsubur;^, of a 
daughter. 

Der.a, At Colombo, MnsGuiu of aapa* 

30. At Colonilm, the lady of Lieut Col. Und* 
•ey, H.M.'i 70th lIlKlUanden, ofadaoghM. 

Jntt. li At Matura. the wife of J. P. Lofeos, 
Esc]., sating maglHiralc of ihathlatlob, of a son. 


DKATIIS. 

Xor. i. Mr. Jiinlas ]|.umstrd, late master of the 
M hooner Var/ft in his 22Sth year. 

a At llAinbanetottr, of fever, C'apt, Olias. 
Dribc'rg, nimmanciant of the 'dislrii t, aged 39; 
mid on the same day, Gertrukla KllMDetli, hto 

WlfiS 

3a At MaitiikcNily, Anna Catheriue, eldest 
d.iiighter of the late K. s. Tavet, Esq. 

3!1. At Coloinboi J. F. Holland, aged 01. 


riioGUKss or cniiisriANirr. 

The rolhmingexiractof a letter, written 
liy bishop lleber, from Gdlle, in Sept. 

addressed to the late Rev. .lolin 
Mayor, Vicar of ^huwbiiry, Salop, gives a 
favourable report of the progress of con- 
version in this island. 

** llic cause of C'liristianity is, I hope, 
going on well here. There is, among Uic 
Cingalese and Taimil population, u very 
large proportion of nominal Christiana; 
who, although unhappily they are only 
nominal, liecausc their fathers were no 
licfore them, or biHrauac tlie profession la 
creditable, and thougli too many of them 
still pay tlicir superstitions homage to 
Biifldiiu and to the evil principle, have, 
notwithstanding, fewer eiln'nal diflicui- 
tics to contend with, in embracing the 
true faith, than fall to the share of tlie 
poor Hindoos. Among these, and in part 
among the professed Fagans, 1 am re- 
joiced to find that conversions arc going 
on, if not very rapidly, yet steadily ; and 
that the rising generation aflfbrd excellent 
Itopes of repaying richly, and even in our 
own time, the labours of the good men, 
who have given up parents and friends and 
ooiintiy in their service. 1 have liad my- 
self the pleasure of confirming, in this 
plwte, Kandy, and Colomlm, 900 natives 
of the island— •Portuguese (that is, de. 
scendanU of Portuguese), Cingalese, and 
Malabarians: besides whidi, h^ 1 been 
able to go to Jaffna, for whicli tiie season 
was too far advanced, 1 am assured tluit I 
sliould have bad at least 100 candidates 
more. In the great church at Colombo, 
1 had to pronounce the blessing in four 
different languages. Surely thib should 
encourage our hast hopes and best ex- 
ortioiis; and fibould fill us witfa grioHude 
to God, who has alwady nado ikfJUMs 
wkttt utao ike 


Pntang. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENI'8. 

4utr 1. Mr. GarUng. provhlonal imldait 
cmiiH illor at Maliirca. 

Mr. K. Prrrigravr, tlcpuly rcsldenf at (tlnfspOM. 

Mr. T. Church, acting collerlor of rustoms'aild 
exiisc, Hiuiai'thig warehoutfskeeiicr. 

Mr. S. G. Uonhnm, oaftistant rakten^at'Singa- 
IHirc. 

Mr. F.C. Nalmoml, awlstaat to accountant and 
auditor. 

Mr. II. Nairns, assistant to secretary to Govern- 
ment. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Lieut. Col. F. W. Snow, 2Mh Madras N.L, to 
comniAOcl truom of Prince of Wales' Island, Sin- 
ga|H»re, ntifl Malarco. 

Cnpt. II. Ilalfe, Bengal nrtil., m lie military 
secretary ondaide-de-caniv. to Hon. the Governor. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE HOP. MK, FRINCK. 

lliu Hon. J. Prince, Ew]., laie'actiiig 
resident of Fort Marlborough, arrived fn 

thcbliip ^rntikns, on Wednesday eveniii|L 

from bencooldh, and landed the following 
morning iimfer the salute due to his rank. 
At one o’clock a salute of fiflieen guns waa 
fired on Uiu occasion of Mr. Prince taking 
the oaths and liis seat as Resident Coun- 
cillor of Smgiipore . — Penang Gas. Nap. 25. 

DUTirs AND aaouLATiona. 

Notice IS hereby given, that the col- 
lection of the import and cxjwrt duties 
leviable at this port, under tbe regulations 
of tlie 1st May lfil2 and 29di June 1016, 
will be suspended from thit; tlolA* ^ In 
wder, however, to etmune ingfdar 

transmission of statannrotf of IbO eatent 
and tiaiura of tbe coomM^ pre- 

sidency, requirtd finr w tofiofiiiOttiMi 
the ai&oruies in jEng|ifwi^,inid eeme 

time to prevent the import or exj^rt of 

5 U 2 arttcUa 
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articles prohibited by Ivor, it Is hereby 
fiotiAed, tliot all the existing rules ind 
fimns relative to landing and shipping 
goods, entry of manifiwt, &c. at the Cus- 
tom-house, will ceStinue Co be in force« 

By order of the Hon. die Governor in 
council, 

J. Amdehson, Sec. to Govt. 
JFart Carnwallisj P. IV. Jslanfl, 

21ft November 1826. 

TRADE. 

Every thing is dull and stagnant in the 
wav of trade at Penang, but nut just so 
bad at Singapore, whiclv promises, pro- 
vided a free trade continue to exist and 
that no duties are impo«ed, and if no im. 
politic legislation takes place under the 
new system wliicli the island is about to 
undergo by a separation of its immediate 
control by the Bengal government. If 
the same liberal policy be pm sued, it vrill, 
ere many years elapse, be a most flourish- 
ing settlement. 

Mr. Chief Secretary Tiiishingtoii and 
Ills lady landed at Penang on the 7th Oc- 
tober; they liad received much lieneflt 
from their trip. Mrs. Craivfiird (the lady 
of the Ava ambassador) had arrived from 
Singapore.— Coi. John PuHy Dev. 11. 

# THE KINO or Q( hUA. 

This chief, who has been driven from 
his dominions by the Siamese, In con- 
junction with the liajtt of Idgure, is now 
residing at Penang, llis territories have 
been devastated by Siamese, and m.sny of 
his subjects have taken refuge in that part 
of the continent now beionging to the 
English. The coast opposite to Penang, 
formerly a deserted shore, is now said to 
be studded with cottages, and inhabited by 
12,000 or 14,000 of the Qtieda refugees. 
The Penang government allows the king 
a pension of .?(X) dollars a month, but 
has refused hia earnest applications for aid, 
and has prohibited his levying men, or 
procuring arms at Penang.^ 

DEATH. 

ATots 90 l At Kelaot Em. H. Barrow. 38th Ma- 
dras M.I., agiallO. 

SiinsAsorr. 

CONDITION OF THE SETTlJEMENr. 

EEtract of a letter flrom l^ngapore, dated 
l^ovember S4, publklied in the Calcutta 
wokn SuU : — 

** Having re^d so much about the trade 
and mwing prosperity of this place, 

I SVM led to expect a port of great bustle 
and activity ; but, bavlim found from past 
ezpeilenoe, that where ihavc an opponu* 
nii^ of bri^ng what books say, to the 
ilaiidttd wliidi one's owneyescontemplate, 
a» lequbred a con- 

sMupne dia^isMstiit : I was fully pra- 


pared to And the pietBre grsatly exaggs^ 
•rated* I have not yet Hm time to see 
much or csoraine with any care; hnt my 
flrst impressions are that the rsalhy of the 
bustle, activity, and^thrivii^ appeannee 
of Singapore even exceeds what its annal- 
ist, in Its ow'n Chrontdet has related of its 
progress. It may perhaps derive a little 
of its magnitude from a comparison with 
the dull and stupid place, Malacca, where 
every thing is yet Dutch and heavy and 
cheerless. Here there is more of on Eng- 
lish ))ort apiKsarance, than in almost any 
pUicc I have visited in India. The native 
character and peculiarities seem to have 
merged more into the English aspect than 
I iinugined possible, and I certainly think 
Singapore proves, more satiHractorily tlian 
any place in our possessions, that it is 
possible to abbiinilnte the Asiatic and tlic 
European very closely in the pur&utta of 
commerce, 'i'lic new oppearance of tlic 
place IS also t cry pleasing to the eye, and a 
great relief from the broken-down, rotten, 
and decayed buildings of other parts in 
the peninsula, llic regularity and width 
of the streets gi\e Singapore a cheerful 
and healthy look ; and the plying of boats 
and other craft in its river enlivens the 
scene not a little. At present here are no 
fewer than three ships of large burden 
loading for Erigl.'tnd. The vessels from 
all ports of the Archipelago arc also in 
great numbers and great variety. At 
I'cnnng and Malacca the godowns of a 
merchant scarcely tell you nhat be deals 
in, or rather proclaim that he does nothing, 
from the little hustle that prevails in them : 
liere you stumlde at every step over the 
produce of (’hiiia and the Straits, in 
active preparation for being convc}cd to 
all parts of the world. The number of 
new' house's now building is not the least 
striking feature in the scene, and one to 
which, in other ports, belonging to Eu- 
ropean powers, in this part of the world, 
the eye is a stranger.** 

SINGAPORP institution. 

We arc liappy to learn from a private 
source, tliat the Singapore Institution is 
now in progicss of building, owing to the 
liberal advance of 2,000 dollars made by 
the Ilcv. Mr. Burn, chaplain. It cannot 
be denied that such an e^tablirimient as 
the intended institution must add material- 
ly to the importance of Singapore In a 
literary point of view, and we hope that 
the proposed grant of 300 dollars a month, 
with arrears, will be speedily sanctioned 
by the Hon. the Court of Directoft^ 
Malacca Obs. 


MterUnto giiWs* 

By ittoDiiiilB Drom Batavia of te STih 
Januaiy» wa laam diatlitt BafiaUaaqrilie 
Commissionar 
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CcHMnHflOimer G«naral» «ftcr Sa. 

manuig^ fioutabBya, add die othar rawdao-. 
ctes to die £a$t» M rctdraed to Buitett- 
loi^. His Enelladf^ appointed and so* 
iamitly iMBlalied a ftHndpal committaa of 
agHeultore, and also oprantad sub^com- 
tnitteas for the whole island of Java, for 
the purpose of promoting agriculture. 

Some tkne after the submisston of 
Mfingko Diningrat, the insurgent chiefs 
DIepo Negoro directed his principal force 
against the district of Minoreh, in order, 
as it seems, to diastise die inliabiuinis for 
the defection of liis former ally. In con. 
sequence of diis affair, the columns of 
Col. Cleerens, and of Majors De Leewd 
and Van dcr Wych had several actions 
with the enemy in the beginning of Janu. 
nry, and notwithstanding the unfa%'Oijr« 
nble season, defeated him with great loss, 
'fhc troops of Mnrigko Diningrat be« 
haved well, and supported the Netherlands 
troops. 

liic latest accounts from the territories 
of tlie princes w'cre of the Kith Jaiiuasy. 
At that time Djocjocarta w as tranquil, and 
the ncces.s.iry measures had been taken to 
prevent the farther advance of the rebels 
into Minoreh and ProboHngo 

The accounts from the west coost of 
Sumatra, received at Batavia, u ere favour- 
able. Paper, 


prrsto. 

Despatches, dated tiic 2^d March, liave 
been received from Colonel Macdonahl at 
Tabriz. Tliey announce that a Russian 
force, consisting of between fi\e and six 
tliQiisaiid regular infantry, some battalions 
of Armenians, and about five thousand ca- 
v.'ilry, wos^ssetiibling at Ciiarnk and Cara- 
Calak, on the banks of t!ie Araxes, and that 
Persian troops, under the command of 
Abims Mirza, were sUtioned at Tabriz. 

General Yennaloff has been removed 
from the administration of Georgia and 
Caucasia. He is succeeded by General 
Paskovitsch. 

JIKCLABATION OF TUB SHAH. 

The Jami Jetton Numa, a FersUm Ben. 
gal paper, contains a copy of a declaration 
of Futteh All Shah, of Iren, given Mo- 
hurrem 1242 (end of Septemlicr 1826,) 
The following are its principal pa.ssag«8 : — 
Be it knowm to the illnstrious and 
fortunate princci^ tlie sopporter and orna- 
ment of the kingdoniy Hooein Ali Mina, 
tliiit in the spring of this year bis Mijesty 
determined to punish tbe past presumption 
of Ruaiia in retaining possession of Ba- 
ligbloa^ whiebUadepniaaiiocof Gokebe^ 
in the distfiet of Ertvan, as wen as tbe 
mipmUeii cifltciied upm tbe Mobam- 
Mb and populailoiiy of which nu. 


nierotti r epre s e ntations had beoQ receatly 
addreasad to tbe royal court, la evideMe 
of winch dctermiiieliop» tbe royal Santa 
were pitched in tbe gardens of {kiltaaia, 
vrhither an ambessamr from Russia atv 
rived, to preserve 4ranquil relations and 
deprecate the occurrence of bqatilitiea. 
The ministers accordingly entered upon 
negociatlons, agreeably to tlie precept : 

^ Be not remihs, but invoke iieoce, and 
you will be strong, for God is with you 
he (the amlmssador) for ever departing 
from agieeinints, and substituting other 
proposals. After several days had past- 
ed in tills manner, no hope appeared 
tliat the ambassador would epnsent to 
evacuate the usurped territory, nor to 
promise protection for tbe Moliaaimedan 
distiicts in possession of his government. 
Wherefore it was determined to clear tlio 
state of the true foitli from the spot of 
intidel usur|>ation, as it is said . * With 
respect to wliat is in tfieir hearts, will not 
God expose their malevolence?’ and ‘Wage 
war with the infidels m whom there is no 
faith ;* GckI will supiKirt tliose wlio 1m vp 
pledged their faith with the words of truth/ 
Orders were given to liis highness the 
A^ai/f of the kingdom, to advance witli 
1 ?,(XX) mounted troops, and 20,000 others, 
from the confines of Azcibijan, to occupy 
the fort of Siuislia ; and tbe ^|yricts of 
Kerabagh, and llosein Khan, the Sirdaof 
Krivaii, was nt the snme'^ime commanded, 
witli ten thousand regulars and all hts own 
retainers, to occupy Gokclieh, and the 
country about Teflis.’* 

The document tlicn continues, in die 
style of a fiulletm, to enumerate the sue. 
cevvcs of the Persians but in a very vague, 
inaccurate, and artificial manner. It con- 
cludes w'lth intimating that “ further ac- 
counts of continued success may be ex- 
pected.’* 


Pmian ®ulf. 

The transa^ons in the Persian Gulph 
have been so indistinctly described, that wc 
have found it difficult to apiireciatc tlieir 
character ; but it a]>pears that the Imam of 
Muscat has settled his dispute with the 
Slieikh of Busbir, and boa directed his 
hostilities against Bu^sora. We under, 
stand that tlie Imam has an annual pecu- 
niary claim upon tbe Turkish autb^ties 
at Busaora, which has fallen into heavy 
arrears, and finding little prospect of re- 
payment, be has proceeded to dun them 
by a naval force. At the date of our ad- 
vices tbe Turks were preparing Ibr resist, 
ance, and had equipp^ a navtl ibree fbr 
that purpose, i^mmunicatlon of the ex- 
pected attack had been made to ilia BMha 
of Bagdad. Ahomdliig to the Ftrrian 
paper, tbe governor of Bueioi* had mat 
tba Imam with two vemela, hath of whidtt 

and 
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nnd the Hakt^m trimaeff* had liecn taken in 
the aitinn that ensued. Tba Hldtcm liad 
been sent prisoner to Mufcat, whilst the 
Imam advanced against Bussora.— Ca/. 
Gov, Gaz. __ 


Calcutta papers contain accounts IVom 
('Hilton to the 2d December, 't he foNow- 
ing report i\ given of the market. 

Evrojtrnn (iuods . — I’he qiiniitity Im- 
jKirted this season ljy the Company's direct 
ships has bi'en unusual iy gieat, ndcled to 
the siipplicK hy Amenean vessils tnetdion* 
ed in oar former, W'hieh has completely 
overstocked otir market; niul at present 
we could not name nn article of Kiiiofieap 
manufactures which would realise within 
20 per tent, of its oiiginnl cost. The 
accounts also fiom Singapore and Manilla 
of the quiintify of goods on h.md, and the 
state of those ni.irkitc, tne of so unfavour- 
nhle a luitiire (hat it is p.ohiihlc consider- 
able supplies from those q.iaiteis may find 
their way on to this, in whidi case we can- 
not expect aineiidnient for some tunc to 
come. 

/•.'ar/zr/Mge. «— Tlie Comjiany’s treasury 
rontiniieti open for hills on Bengal at 20:) 
nipces 100 8p. drs. and on Knglaiid at 

Another alarming fire has cccurreil at 
Canton, h) wdiiclifour hiiiidreil (liina>iiien*s 
liouacs have been destroyeil. 


iffapt of ciooa 

TiiF vnpss, 

C/» ntht nie Kditor and I’loprietor of 
the South Afrtcfin < 'om turret al ^Itlr-ttUscr 
respectfully informs the siihscrdHYs, tliat 
the publication of lliat )ia|>cr is siis|H>nded, 
in consequence of the following letter 
from the Colonial Office. 

Colonial Office, March 10, 1H27. 

Sir,— I am directed by his Honour the 
TJeutenant- Governor to inform you, that 
in consequence of a publication in the 
South African Commercial Advertiser of 
Wednesday, the 24lhof May last, contain- 
ing a statement entitled ** Mr, fiuissine's 
Coset'* and which has been represented by 
bis Excellency the (Governor Ixird CliarleN 
Somerset to be of a ftdse and caliimnioiia 
nature^ his Honour has received instruc- 
tfons fW>m his Majesty's Secretary of State 
I fortlic Colonicn, to cancel the licence undvT 
which you ore allowed to print nnd publish 
tliat journal. 

• You will, tlierefore, from this date con- 
sider that license as cancelled and of no 
effect. 

I have honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, 

MtCHAEo Plascet, See. to Govt 
To Mr. G. Greig. 


The passage referred to is ao axtnict 
eopied from the T\me$ of tbo of 
January, 1B86.* 

The editor of the Cepe pa|ier intends to 
proceed without delicto Lomion, for the 
purpose of represcuting this transactioil to 
the proper tribunals, and of endeavouring 
to assist in impressing on the minds of bis 
Majesty's ministers, in every way open to 
him, the propriety of extending the pro- 
tection enjoyed by British subjects and 
llritiah property in other parte of the world, 
to the inhabitants of the C^pe of Good 
Hope. 


Council Office, 13tb March, 1827. 

COCY OF lltSOLUnOKH OP A COUNCIL IIBX.D 
VlllS OAY. 

Present — His Honour Major General 
Bourke, C.B., Lieutenant- Governor ; the 
Hoii Sir .lohn 'i'rnter, Chief Justice; the 
Hon. Sir Hichard Plaskef, Colonial Sitxre- 
tary ; the Hon. I.ieiit.- Colonel Daniell, 
seroiid in command ; the Hon. Lieut.* 
Colonel Hell, C.B.; the Hon. J. W. 
Stoll, E'tq., llecciver- General. 

The Council having taken into consider- 
ntlon a Memorial addressed to his Honour 
the Licutenaiit-Govemor, by several of 
the iiihabitnnte of Cape-town, under date 
the 12th instant, wherein permission is re- 
quested to bold a public meeting, ** fortlic 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
circumstances attending the suppression of 
the South African Vimmcrcml Adrerttser 
newspaper,” are of opinion that this Go- 
veinment has always shown its readiness 
to comply with any reejuest for permission 
to hold a public meeting for the purpose of 
discussing unv mensuics of general policy 
aflU’ting the fiitercste of the colony ; but 
that tlic declared object of the qieeting for 
which permission is now requested lieing 
to deliberate upon on act of his Majesty's 
Government, in the case of an individual, 
the Council are of opinion that the prayer 
of the memorial cannot be complied with. 

And Ills Honour the Liciifcnnnt-Gover- 
nor is requested to cause a copy of this 
resolution to be transmitted to tlie me- 
morialists. 

(Signed) D. M. Perckval. 

(A true Copy.) 


lerletta. 

MILlTAllY AFPOlMTJfENT.S A NO FROSIOTJORS. 
St. Htfata ArtMet^. 

CVwftr, Jnmn*B Farf, Aug.SH. ISMip— Sd-LlaHt. 
M. J. Jobuon to be lliut., v. Meaddec.; ikto of 
rank SKHh Aiur. 11)20. 

Mardt 17. 1R97—Ueat. and R. Atmsti^ 
tobarai«nkofdqpt.bf bvevetfVoinSlRfebfa 10 H 7 . 

JITeira Ri.-'bifttt aiid Biev.4)apC< T. JM. Haia^ 
ter to be capt. of a MBnp.* v, Mioctia iavaUM; 
and dd-blcut. R. T. Hiwes to bt Unit. v. Hunter 
proite : dates IRh l|^b 1886. 
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STir^ 

8U.— Brer. Ciipt. G, A. Dentailk to ho 
Sot to!clS3r toOovemor «mI Comiiian< 

Lieut M. J. Johiuon to be oMo<dO-ciuii|i to flo> 
vOTBor and Cimunoodor-lii-chter. v. DenUlle. 

Ste Htluilj^tUigimenin 

Oat, 16;, UBS.— Lioat/Ji^ Bennett tobe cam. of 
a comiB., Ena. M. (yConnorto be lleut, and Cadet 
C. S. T. Bond to be ena.. In auc. Co Capt H. S. 
Cole leclrad from lenrice t data litth Oct 18sKi 

Mar^ SO, 18S7.— Lieut P. Cunningham to be 
capt of a coi^, fina. J. Sampaon to be Iteut. 
and C'adet H. Doveton to be ena.. In auc. to C.’apt 
J* W, Torfaett Tetind from aervkot date Hth 
March III27* 

£%!AKCIPATION OP SLAVES. 

llie Governor and Council are pleased 
to publish the following extract of a letter 
wliich tlicy have received from the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, dated the lOtli of 
December 18126. 

Publv: Depart metU. — Paragraph 2. 
We have taken into consideration the third 
and fourth paragraphs of your tiespatcb, 
dated the 28th of November 1825, and 
the documents therein referred to, relative 
to the expediency of adopting measures in 
view to the emaucipatiou of the Slaves on 
your Island. 

3. A stop has happily been put to tlic 
perpetuity of Slavery at St. IJclcna, by 
the noble resolutions which the proprie- 
tors of Slaves there adopted in the year 
1818 — by which children horn subse- 
quently to that period were declared free. 

4. But although the eventual abolition 
of Slaves has thus been secured, yet tlierc 
are a considerable number of persons who 
must continue in that degrading state 
during life ; unless steps be taken for 
their manumission, and to whom the mi- 
sery and degradation of Slavery appear 
aggravated bv the contrast between their 
condition and that of their free*bom pro- 
geny. 

5. The interest which we feel in the 
speedy and entire abolition of Slavery at 
St. Helena, is proportioned to our anxious 
desire for the welfare of the Island, and 
for the happiness of all classes of its 
population, (lersuaded as we are that Sla- 
very presents the most serious of all obsta- 
cles to the prosperity of the Community 
where it exists. 

6. It must, however, be admitted that 
the subject is encompassed with dilficulties. 
Humanity should not be permitted to 
interfere with substaiilia] justice, nor can 
manumission be granted with safety to the 
community, or bmefit to the individual, 
until he is suitably prepared to receive it. 

7. The nature of these difficulties is so 
peculiarly local, that wc must depend 
mainly upon your efibila to remove them ; 
end we shall do to with entire confidence, 
justiftsd by the enliebtened and benevo- 
lent sontinwou recorded on your proceed- 
ings, and cipedally in General Walker’s 
hlTnute of the 31st oi November 1825. 


8. We think, however, that tlie com- 
munivation to you, and Uirough you to the 
Slava Ijjpipcietiini, of our opinions and 
views, may have a salutary effect in reemn- 
ciling oonfiioting parties--and in uphold- 
ing and strengthening your eflbrts ; aud 
with this hope, we declare our deliberate 
conviction, that, so soon as a Slave uuder- 
stands and appreciates the nature and bles- 
sing of freedom, that boon should, if pps- 
sibii^ be conferred $ and funiier, that it is 
the iKiiuuicn duty of the government to 
take all practicable steps, in the way of 
education and instruction, (or fitting the 
Slaves for the reception of so inestimable 
a privilege. If the schools already insd* 
tuted do not present sufficient iBf^ans fur 
the education of Adult Slaves, the defi- 
ciency ought to be supplied ; and wo sliall 
be ready to sanction any arrangements 
wliich you may deem calculated to pro- 
mote that olijccL 

9. But we roust express an equally 
decided opinion that the Proprietors are 
justly entitled to the value of their Slaves 
whenever they may be declared free, litis 
point being provided for, the Proprietors 
would have no cause of complaiul, nor 
would they, wc arc persuaded, unnecessa- 
rily retard tlie emannimtioii of their Slaves. 

10. The value of Slaves should not be 
arbitrarily fixed according to the caprice 
or particular views of each indiviii|[|al Pro- 
prietor ; but (us your Governor proposes) 
by the fair inquiries of a committee chosen 
partly by the government and partly by 
the Proprietors. The valuation of that 
Committee should be made periodically, 
and deposited in a government office, for 
the purpose of reference as oecosiona 
might rccpiirc. 

11. The period at which a Slave may 
be manumitted must necessarily be that at 
which he, or some one on bis behalf, may 
tender to tlie Proprictora the amount 
the valuation.^ Freedom may then be 
safely granted, and must not be withheld ; 
for whether the means of redemption may 
have been obtained through pcrsamil in- 
dustry in boujps of leisure sanctioned by 
his master, or through the good opinion of 
benevolent individuals, it may witli reason 
be expected that the Slave is deserving of 
the blessing which he seeks to {HMiieiis. 

12. The whole of a Stave’s 
cepting Sundays, belongs to his master, 
and thus it is obrious, that unless the 
master allow a small portion of time, ^e 
Slave will not be enabled to earn the price 
of his redemption. We trust, and, from 
Ibeir conduct bkberto, we have reason to 
believe, that the masters generally will not 
hesitate to concede some indulgence in 
this respect. A very limited pfriod might 
accomplish the object, for a great deal may 
be effected in a little rimuby a Slave when 
he knows that freedom will bo the result 
of industry. We would farther suggest 

that 
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that the paid labour of the Slaves during 
the time which may be ellowctl to tliera 
bhould, if posiible, be rendcre^i in the 
aervice of their respective raastera. 

19. The Savings' Bank which we 
lately sanctioned win enable the Slaves to 
deposit their earnings at intorrst 

14. We are aware that, even supposing 
these amngements to be carried into etl 
feet to the utmost extent which can be 
reasonably contemplatodf there wilt* still 
renuun cases of Slaves widiout any fair 
prospect of becoming firee by tfieir own 
exertions. In such cases, wheti you are 
sati^d of the good character if the SlaoCf 
we authorise you, for tlie purposes of re- 
ward to bins, and of example to otlicrs, to 
pay the valuation, ns a loan (without in- 
terest) from the Company to the Slave, 
upon his undertaking to reimburse it gra- 
dually out of his earnings. 

15. We further authorize you in all 
cases, in which for the like purposes you 
may deem it expedient to accelerate the 
period of manumi<ision of Slaves who may 
be making deposits out of their earnings, 
to advance, as a loan, the dtff'ercnce 
tween such deposits and the valuation. 

16. llie 37th Article of the Slave 
Code, as modified in 1819, prescribes that, 
before any Slave whose age exceeds forty 
shall be manumitted, his master shall give 
Imtid in the sum of £\(i0 to indemnify 
tliQ parish from all claim on account of 
such Slove, should he prove incapable to 
moiittain himself. 

IT^ Your Oovernor now suggests that 
die age may l)e extended to fiAy-five, and 
omitted altogether if tlie vestry sliag|d 
aOer inspection be of opinion that the bond 
nas unnecessary. 

1 8. Wc fully concur in this suggestion, 
and you have our autiiority to act upon it 
accordingly ; it being however understood, 
that the vestry shall exercise great caution 
and discretion, so as to prevent Slaves of 
bad character, and who may bo useless as 
servants, from being thrown upon society 
by their moitera. 

19. We are not ignorant lliat the acu 
of grace and favour which we liave now 
autborixed will eyentuolly entoil expense 
on the Company. Where the Slave fislls 
sick, or becomes old and- Infirm, we cannot 
expect to be npoid what hoe been lent. 
But this is « lorn to which we ore content 
to bo titl»|ecled, oi the cost of efibeting 
greahgood. 

90* We know also tllat^ the sick and 
I infirm of thoio who may be manumitted 
must bo nudnti^abdl, bffetdbiXdiarM should 
praporly bo boihte Iby the patiiA funds, 
^whtdi in the inilMim in which bonds 
have boon aSivwk by die Proprietors, 
be the^ in- 
domttiiMi In cosei wheto bonds may 
not ^vo bfoti^ loqiiired, the IVoprletora 
^ bf Hto momiAiStted Slaves who conttibulc 


to the parish funds will lie relieved from 
(he cliarge, and the Islanders at lar^ will 
be benemi^ ISy ' the gradual almlition of 
Slavery. We repeot therefore, that the 
parish funds should be subjected to the 
cost of malntalninifi^inumitted Slaves 
rendered, by infinqii^*, incapable of earn- 
ing tlieir maintenance. 

21. We prefer the system of aiding 
meritorious Slaves in obtaining their 
freedom, by loans, to that of directly con- 
ihriing a pecuniary gift ; because we are 
of opinion, that the Slave will more duly 
appreciate the blessing when he has 
earned it, than be would if it were freely 
bestowed ; and also, because we consider 
the Company fairly entitled to be reim- 
bursed, out of the futiiie earnings of a 
manumitted Slave, the sum expended on 
his redemption. 

22. In reference to the suggestion con- 
tained in the 19th paragraph of your 
Governor's minute, we desire tliat, in fu- 
ture, a husband and wife, a parent or 
parents, and child or children, under the 
age of fifteen years, who may be the pro- 
perty of the same person, slmll, if sold by 
him, be sold only together, and in one lot, 
and to tlic same pen>on. 

23. It has been urged in ol>jection to 
the emancipation of slaves at St, Helena, 
that it would be difficult to supply tlieir 
place by free labour ; some such inconve- 
nience might probably be sustained if the 
emancipation were general, but not so 
long as it is limiteil to those slaves who 
shall give solid proof of their industry and 
good character. Tbo labour which tlicso 
slaves would perforin when free men, 
would, wc think, be greater than tliat 
which they yielded iu a state of servitude. 

24. Wc cannot dismiss iliis subject 

without expressing to you our sense of 
the great importance of employing natives 
of die island for all purposes of lulioiir 
there. Tlie first evil to be corrected is 
slavery : tliat which h only subordinate to 
it is yourdependaace on foreign labourers. 
It is of little I 1 M giving freedom to tho 
slave, unless measures be simultaneously 
adopted to stimulate tlie exertions of free 
labour among fl^ luitlve islanders, and 
thus td give scope to die manumitced slave 
to use his fte^om as long as 

laboitf is performed by and others 

imported for the purpose, so long, may it 
be feared, will the lowir etass of the iia-* 
dve population be genmlly inert and de- 
pendent paupers. 

25. Difficulty would undoobiedly Jic 
experienced in tho first attempu to substi- 
tute island for foreign labourers, the inha. 
bitants being accustomed to employ fo. 
reigners, who are also understood to be 
more expert, and more geneniily useful 
than the natives: 

26. But whatever be the dMtoHy, the 

effort stioukt be stveimoii^y- stir- 

"'mount 
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mount it; and «ve aro coi^vtn^l timt, by 
firm and Judicious pro ta cJ W ^g^ on your 
part, the necessity for empjpyinp; foreigners 
may be eurely diminMied, 

All parties are deari y intierested in the 
attempt : tliose of higher rank, tliat 
tliey may t>e relieved Trom dm hunlen of 
roaintainining tlic indolent and profligate; 
and those of the lower rank, tlmt they may 
fm enabled and encouraged to earn by 
honest industiy a maintenance for Uiem- 
ftelves and their families. Tlie corre- 
sponding moral benefit is too apiiarent to 
need its being pointed out. 
t27. When Uio sense of the mutual ^de- 


pendance upon^earh other of thotaveral 
classes of your hative population bhall bo 
practically felt and act^ upon» lheii« and 
not before, may we expect that our ardent 
wMics on betuktr of island will bO 
ivalixed, 

SR. We indulge e confident hope« diet 
the mcasumnoir in paegresa&r estaldislw 
ing tbe culture of silk eC St Helena, will 
liave^ salutary eflfpQt |ippn yopr popula. 
tion, in stimulating them to the pro^u- 
ti«m of useful wd produefiee labour. 
(True Extract.) ^ 

(Signed) O. Blckkins, Sec. to Goe|. 
Sn Helena, 51b April, 1887. 


|JO0t0ct1at to Ostatic gittrllfgnifr< 


Arcounrs from Rangoon state that the 
place was evacuated, on the 9th December, 
by the fSritish troc^ who were conveyed 
to Moul-meio. H. M.\ 45t1i regiment is 
stationed, with the concurrence of the 
viceroy, at Old Martaban, ^fhe greatest 
harmony sulMisted between the British 
end Burmese authorities. Before General 
Campbell left Rangoon, he stipulated w itii 
the viceroy, on behalf of Britidi subjects, 
that no duty, or charge of any description, 
shall l>e made on got^s brougliT by British 
suiijects to Rangoon, during its late occu- 
pation ; iiut merchants may buy and sell 
them, without hindrance; and all mer- 
chants wihhing to sliip kuch goods to a 
foreign country, friiall lie at klxrty to do 
bO free of duties and charges, within three 
months from the date of the evacuation. 
Sir A. C. left Lieut. Bawlinson, of the 


Behhal Artillery, in fiotltical charge of 
the ftritisfi interests, till further arrange- 
ments. 

The Tallens had commenced hiHtilHiei 
against the Burmese. Dallab has heeu 
t.iken by them and dcstrosed by ftnit 
Tackali,' the suburb of Rangoon, has 
siiared the same fate. Tlie Talietis have 
defeated several parties of tlie Burmeae, 
and captured aliout '>()() boats, amongst 
which is die iicero^'b wai-lioat. lira 
Tallens li.'ive occupied a position a little 
afpwr Monkey Point, where tliey remained 
at me date of the last advices ; and it wm 
fillip expected tliat they would xuoceetl in 
getting possession of Rangoon. Tli^ 
iiolttea the IVgu colours at Ilallali,^ a 
white flag, with an anomalous kind of bird 
with kiur legs m Uioir national unblecn. 
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CalcuiUtt Jan, 83, 1827. 
Govenunent SecuritJos* 

Duy. 3 Jt 1 .Aik As.AikCSeU 

Pran.84 ^ ltdaittalilsiboaB6perct.83 SPrero. 

Dbc. 1 8 flveptrct-Uisn 2 ODbe. 

Ditto t 8 News percent, bean- ••• S ODke. 

lutes of Exdwngw * 

OnlaRidenf flnamdis' slflitr-tolaiy ls.]8|d. to 
Is. tell ti. per Sicca Raiwe. 

Ob UaOm, Wdayiditto^ » toSB Sieea ttniiew 
fur ito If adnw Rupees. 

OaBoiidiiy. ditto, WSkcaRupsmpsrieOBoai. 
briplIwiiM 

Baiflt StMrt h . P rsm. MO0toMI» * 


Uddmit Jun* 84, 1827* 


Gmnmmt SeeneftlsB 
She psr cent Bengal ReaUtUlfls lam. 


At the Rate of Sutacription, vis. a|M> 
iMdsfiAf pwdtf as.Bii 


and Broken in buying and lelling Pub- 
lic Sscurltlsi, v< 2 . 1(i6i Mediw Rs., per 
JOO.Sa.Rs. SGPvok 

FJvtper CBfBt* Bengal UnfumltUble Loan. 

At the Rata of Suliicrlptknt vfe.8m 
MaibBslU.,pera30Sa.lti. ||*nm. 

Attbe RBtoprevailtagsnmtgkleitliaiite 
and Bmim in lwyii« and ssWpig Fhh. 

Ita BaGHridastels. lo^lflldkw Rsr, pw 
100Sa.Rs. «DleCr 
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Ax Amovmx of the Refenues end Cherget of Indie* in eec^^fer ffcm 1822«S3 ; 
•bowing the Annuel Surplui of Revenue or Cherge eher the lament of Territorial 
Cbergei in England. 


REVENUES 


Bcngik 

Fort St. George 

Hombey 

Bencooihtn 

Frince bf Widee* Island 

Total 

Deduct: Charges .... 

Net Revenues In Indie 
Net Charges in India. . 


1822-23. 

1823-24. 

182i-2S. 

£. 

14*163,277 

5,585*210 

^372,447 

6,691 

44*076 

£. 

12.850,308 

5,408,763 

2,788,550 

5,805 

35,856 

1.3,479,192 

5,440,74.4 

1,765,217 

Mil 

38,220 

23,171,701 

l9,tK».(i48 

21,260*384 

20*726*723 

1 20,750*183 
22,064,0.35 

.1,208,053 

553,661 

T,3t3,852 


The viu^iont hi the results cxhlhited In this Account flroio those eahlbltcA In the Arnniat de- 
celled AcetMiUs for 1IIU>28 end ItttO-M, ere eeuKd by some trifling ecljustmenu. end by the omission 
^ Chergss hmined in Indie of the value of Territorial htores consigned uom Engloni^ tlie u»t 
of whkh is Inuuded among thecheifss paid in finglond. 


CHAROEa 


Bengal 

Fort St. George 


Bencooien 

Prince <«f Wales' Island 

Totol 

Interest on Debts « . ...^ 

Total Charges and Interest 

Kipense of St, Helene 

PoUticil Charges {mid in England*) 
fnolpding Invoice Amount of Tern- V 
toriel Stores consigned to India.. .. ) 

Grand Total of Cbeiget 

Rmnufs 

SijU|iltts Revenue 

Soi^iM Cbeigu 


1822-2.3. 

1823-24. 

1824-2.3. 

£• 

8*746,042 

5,072,992 

4,264,448 

95*478 

88*957 

£. 

8,445,538 

6,21.1,817 

3,228,1.10 

88,467 

98,302 

£. 

11,394,496 

5,714,849 

3,279,.«8 

101,518 

11.1,331 

18*268,917 

1,694,731 

18,074,274 

1,552,449 

20,603,502 

1,460,433 

19*9^3,648 

120*093 

•1*720,724 

20,726.723 

112,268 

1,153,866 

22*064*0.35 

109*449 

s 

1*580,259 

21,804,465 

23,t71,»l 

81.992;,H57 

21.28MM 

23,753,74.3^ 

! 90,750*183 

1.367,23« 

719,473 

3,003,560 
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ttjm C. Itnnu, 

And. of Inme Aceounte. 
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Amookt of the Tmtorjw^^>i|»t owing bgr tho £iMt*Iiidio ClMBn]MUiy at tiitir aifml 
PiTMideDciMin tbe Eaat tndiie^ bn Uie 30th April in each yaar, f^om 1622 iocluuTat 
and according to ibe laWt Adalcaa. 


‘ ^ jpt' 

.BaigsL 

Hadiss. 


Totst 

1822. Debt! "at 4 pvr Cent 

Do. 6 do. •». . •••• 
Uo« 6 do 

At the, 
Cur. Rupee. 
Jt. 

28,905»018 

Atai^tlie 
, Pafoda. 
jtr. 

2,438,629 

17,600 

AI8r.34. 

Owllupss. 

68,708 

169,080 

£. 

68,708 

”8i7r.s 

Total Dri>Ls 1k*ariiig Interest 
Debts not bearing Interest 

281905,018 

2,456,229 

699,201 

237,788 

548,586 

31i$tt«,035 

.6Ni«742 

Total Debts in India .... 

a4,6»8,893 

3,055,510 

786,374 

38,540,777 

1823. Debts at 4 per Cent 

soDo. 6 do 

Do. 6 do. ....... . 

26,513,871 

2,582,985 

17,600 

57,694 

176,336 

57,694 

29,273,192 

17,600 

Total Debts bearing Interest 
Debts not bearing Interest 

26,513,871 

6,295,820 

2,600,585 

687,114 

234,030 

451,277 

29448,486 

7,43«4>1 

Total Debts in India .... 

32,809,691 

3,267,699 

685,307 

k, 78^697 

18*24. Debts at 4 per Cent. .... 

Do. ,5 do. 

Do. 6 do. 0 . ..... 

Do. 6 do. 

11,776,471 

11,496,206 

834 

2,000,686 

17,600 

138,832 

2^440 

139,666 

11,776,471 

14,500,532 

17,600 

Total Debts bearing Interest 
Debts not bearing Interest 

23,272,677 

6,670,907 

2,819,320 

845,333 

342,272 

471,183 

26,434460 

7495j423 

Total Debts in India .... 

29,951,584 

3,664,663 



1825. Debts at 4 per Cent « . • • 

Do. 5 do. 

Do. 6 do. .... .... 

1,529,042 

10,914,602 

11.177 3^2 

MB9 

153,827 

2,904.042. 

17,600 

138,587 

299,997 

1,674,018 

11,060,429 

14,371,161 

17,600 

Do. 8 do. • « . • . • • • 

A if 0 # # giJ«e« 


^ Total Debts bearing Interest 
Dobti not bearing Interest 

23,620,966 

7,269,931 

3,162,658 

708,233 

347,584 

573,09(1 

27,13U208 

8,541,260 

Total Debts jn India .... 

30,880,897 

3,07O,B»1 

92(^680 

35,672.468 

Per Quielt Slocbs, 51st October 
1225^. 

Drills at 4 per Cent. .... 

' 'Dei 5 do^ 

532,649 

14,990^904 

lM»2,fl3 

19,554 

•aft. 

718451 

i4,91MI404 

14460,153 

I98i0p 

, a8i«7 

0ou 6 do. ..... 

^''iT'S 


Do., " fi do .. ---- 


TVeaemy Notes al an Intereat of ? 

J 

366,247 

^ mm " 


Total debts bearing Tnlmat 
Debta not bearing Inteiaoi 

J6,1MM<>7 



fi3744i4 

Total Oibto in India ...• 

%875,9M 

* 





ftb April 1627. 
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JMPEIUAL PARLIAMENT. 

Hpow of Lorimi, Moy 14. 

Tlumlut io ike Jrmy Kwy in India,' 
Viacount Ottderick introduced Jim iDotkiii 
4 br a vote of tlwnks to the arnijr and navy 
•mjdoyed'in tbeUte wavs in Indio^ by ob* 
■cf vltg', that he dhoiild take care not to ad- 
vert to nxiy of tliose political topics con- 
itecihd wpth the cmuic and origin of the 
war agiSdftt the Buntieae, or the attack up- 
on the fortress of Hhurtpofe. His lord- 
riiip then enumerated the diiHcultiev 
under which the war with Ava was 
first commenced^ in the course of which 
ha observed) tliat it was impossible for any 
language to bonvey in sufiiciently strong 
termS) tlie efforts made by Sir Hiomas 
MoiirO) the bead of tkie government of 
MadniS) in which presidency the main 
body of the troops was col)ecUid» who were 
drawn from great distances with the ut- 
most rapidity. But the merit of the praise, 
was not due to Sir Thomas Monro fdone» 
who brought the troojM together, for theic 
were few cirtuimttances under which the 
native troops liad so signaliaed themselves, 
and tlieir conduct gave a chiracier to that 
portion of the forces of the £sst- India 
Company which was beyond all praise. 
Most of me native troops bad bdeii brougiit 
atom distances of many hundred miles, 
somo fVom a distance of a thousand utiles, 
and yet there were no more than two 
individuals who had not embarked with 
their corps. After paasitig liigh culogiums 
upon the conduct of the army and the 
navy employed in Ava, his lordship ad. 
eerted to Bbtirtpore, mid pointed out the 
advantages whtt^ had been secured by its 
capture* He could asy, with perfect truth 
aOA juiticiv that the preparations made to 
ansure the ccttalfilf if suceeis, were only 
efualled by the attack. Bis le^ship then 
ttiotred votes of thMihs in the aaine terms as 
those agreed to in the House of Commons; 

ibe Duke of Ifeftm^vnhan testimony 
10 the marks of Lord Ckunbermeire in the 
OMitUFe of Bltutlpore* Ho Oommenced 
'iiamtiotis^ Mid tttmed ou with o 
aati^ly hrhibb ensured thdr 
itt(kea% and'^ioMd dMas^byandlitBry feat 
Wlikh had never been aiirpomod by any 
army ufumnny^ofmaaion. VfWn respect to 
the <q^£ratihtiV?ni .Av% little more was 
knowo* of Hdk ciiditiy than its name* 
ttm 'Mian g^ivemiuoDt knew nodiing of 
^ammate, ofitho govenunaof^ or the p«o- 
aftitiiary ftM, or any of ttmee cir- 
oumtaDoea whicb< wouhi enable any roan 
thibrmh^^ofiiiilitavy opaintl^ Un^ 
dhr these "cimnwtaiices, it woanol In bo 
. woudereil fit that the nperatioas ohotifd 


hove eaciled so much aniiety and doubts 
as to their termination. Xbe army found 
that every animal bad been driven out of 
the country, and every man sutfiMred under 
great privstiuns in consequence of the 
want of provisions. It was not possible to 
describe the nature of those privauons 
which the troops suffered, aitd wnicb were 
vated by the climate of tlie country, 
officers and troops had, however, 
borne all these privations, and encoun- 
tered every difficulty, witli the greatest 
cheerfulness ; and after vanquisliing a nu- 
merous enemy, brought the conteat to an 
end honourable to ttiis countiy, by tliat 
wlik'h he hoped would be a lasting peace. 
Ui.der these circumstances, be conceived 
that there had been no occasion upon 
which their lordships bad been called up«m 
to express their approbation where it was 
better deserved. 

TIm! Xhirl of Cttrlitk could have wisli- 
ed that the name of theCovernor.Ceneia], 
wlio had so ably and successfully made 
everv preparation for the war, might have 
beefi inserted in the thaokb of this House*. 
He Tegretted tliat his noble friend who 
presided over the government in liulia 
bad been subjected to injurious and un- 
founded misrepresentations ; though he 
trusted Ids noide friend wcMild be able to 
answer those misrepresentations satisfac- 
torily to his country, by mentioning the 
two aimple words, ** Ava'* and ** Bhurt- 
pore.” 

The Earl of MmaUa bore equal testi- 
mony to die merits of Lore} Amiierst, with- 
out whose firinness and wisdom clio glo- 
rious achievemeDt at Bbnftpare .^would 
never have uken place. j, 

The Earl of Hatrowbo said, that after 
the obsenrationa tbat baa bean made, he 
considered it nccesaaiy Ibr same, Oiamber 
of bis Majesty's OavonuneMt tw daclare 
tbat tba glorioiii fesulli wbieb.M been 
accomplmd warn not only MttibtMaUe to 
tba valoor of oiir trooM, Uit Io tbojudg- 
mcitt and dBoedon as tha. ^oTeniar*Oe- 
neval. Tba only icasoo why tba sable 
lard badornfmesisckidedwilmvaiaor 
thanks wafi, tbat It was sat mnal ^ai dm 
thanke-of the bouse oboukl be vatudl^ ^ 
civil affkeie af the State. Hetswed to 
declare^ in tbe mosA Snquali^ mimiier, 
tbat dim WM great swrit doets'tbe noble 
kml at dm lu^ of the Davernment: it 
was not only tha valcaie of aitr ttiwps, but 
tbe firmness and judgment of dw noble 
lord, which had aecured to the country 
anrblirillMnt auecess. 

Thd Bcioludun was tbent^peed to aeuu 
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HtfCibS or CuMMvNiH 
ThaHki to tho jtmut und Mum in India, 

— Mr. c. r. r, frjtm •ck&wlcdg«d 
the plmarelie fUlr jti bringing forwa^ a 
motion upon tibicb there could be no 
difference of opinidn. It was not iite in- 
tention to propose aq^ vote on titta ooea^ou 
which would ofieet tlie political govern- 

ment of T ndia. He stated this, because he 
believed that as to tlie policy of the late 
war^tliere eaisled some diffbrence of opi- 
nion. He was far from admitting that for 
tills opinion there was the sJiglitest founda- 
tion : but he thought that, in general, the 
tlianks of Parliament were hiSt limited to 
the performance of military or naval ler- 
vices, os to w'lilch it was seldom that any 
opposition of feeling could exist. 'l‘he 
service to which he hnd'*to refer, had cer- 
tainly qot been of so brilliant and imposing 
a ciiaracter at all points, as some upon 
which, in the course of his experience, he 
had had opportunities of congratulating 
the House* The enemy, in fact, hod been 
of a less noble, and perhaps of a less for- 
midable; character than those which we 
had had in othttr places to encounter. But 
the troops emptied had been compelled 
to meet local mflnculties sneh as soldiers in 
very ibw instances had ever had to contend 
with. This'scrvjce of danger and diffi- 
culty bad not been confined to tlie army : 
its operations had been most materially 
aided by the navy, to the exertionie of 
whicli the highest credit, throughout 
the enterprise, was due. It was mso a 
new feature in this contest, l)ing, as the 
scene of operations had done, mainly upon 
the banks of a great navigable river, that 
the power of steam had for the first time 
been applied in aid of our warfiire, and 
used with the most unequivocal success. 
It was not necessary to enter into the de- 
toHa of a struggle which had been as 
honotimride ta the British anna throughout 
its progress as fu its termination. Upon 
that last qmit of the ^utstiem certainly he 
would ^deiaiA'lhe house for a singlo mo- 
In noticing the conduct of Sir 
Aivhibdiff ' Onnpbiill* *11ie moderation 
‘iMid'diibNlion* of that gallanf bflioer, in 
* dMclilt'hiS army when H inn wltldn fbur 
days* mareh of m' eMiMy*a cimHelt and 
' # n e n that plunder nlddl woutdtmvefkirly 
’'feniroiwiisM his soldiers IWr their waa 
«oMn Hr ffiem, cottfd not too liigbfy be 
OottiiiMiidad^ Phere wfU another gallant 
bttebir to adiom In imtst 'also illnde 
fvyiltaino : Ur was {mpossible fbr him to 
uaaa over ffi# signal aervice perfonhed by 
Lnrd'Condnrfbere, in lbefalangef8hiirt« 
por^: Thit great and impffrtanc U n tm i a 
was the only one wbSdk hnl ever wMistood 
our itfffis iff MBk. In the time Of Inrd 
Iidke, cifOttiinitanees bed broi^jht upon us 
the roislbrtune of heili^fOpBlMiHani be- 
Ibre nod the effect a4Mi flni sncccst 
hod produced upon the auper&tiltious con- 



querors was indeacribabre ; tliey believed 

nup it was charified by their deity, and 

impregnable Ibr ever to European arms. 

The right bon. gentleman, after speaking 
in high terms of the Madras tepoys, con- 
clud^ by moving as follows 

ThiithetlBmksmffib Houiebe^mto 0«n. 
Lora Vlieomit Comlwnnasi Ck-€.A(, sad Com- 
or So Items In Iwlla. for hi« 

Ytatheeoiniiwndof 

, — r fOroM eaiiyliifsd 

tlculiurly tor ma abL.^, 
withwKldihvplaitiisdt 
that ItettMM, tht sucQwr oT 

qumity of our powtylooa In tits 1 . 

this^Honie 

h^T K. C?e! t and to £»crairJtemW. 
Adams, C. B., John llc.CjoinM> C« Bn ai^ JameH 
W. Sleigh, C. B. I and to the •everal oflIeorB of 
the anny. both Earopasn and native, ainployed 
In the late opttaAkm agaliMt Bhurtptee, feur their 
gaUfutt oonduct and merliorlouN excrtlOM* 

That thlv Houae doth hfarhiy approve and 
ackmmlaaM the seal. dlwilplIiKF. and braver), 
diiplayed tw the non-comiuwiotted oljBim and 
private Moldlen, both Kuropean and native, em- 
ployed In the operations agateat ffhunporet and 
that the (unne be algnlller to them Uy the com- 
mandent of the •everal corw, whd are deairfd to 
thank thm Ite their gallabt bdiavloar. 

That the thanka of thia House be given to 
Gen, Sir Archibald OampbsUi Q. w B., for 
the valour and peraeverance dUpSayed m him 
in the late openitiom agalMt Ava. and fbr the 
eminent ikUl and judgment wUh which ha con- 
ducted the war to an hoaqumbto terqdaation. 
under clTcumatancea of peculiar dimemty. 

That the thanka of thIa Houae te ghran to 
Brig, aaneiala Wm. Macbeaa, C.B.,J¥iilougliby 
Colton, C. B., Michael M*Cretgh. CtB.t and to 
the aevenl ofHCcav of the army, hofft Kuropean 
and native, cegagad in the loteoperatkipaagaiiMt 
Ava, fte their mdcfaiigable seal and txi^lona 
throughout the war. 

That thia Houae doth highly apiwevW and 
acknowledge the seal, dbclpllne, and teavary dia- 
played hy the non-commlialcinail offlcera and 
aoldlen, both European and native, eumtoyrd 
againat Ava s and that the amne be aigidfled to 
them by the commanden of the several .corpa, 
whoaredeaired to thank them for their gallant 
behaviour. 

That the thenka of thk House be jelven to 
Commodore Sit /amea Briabane, X. C. 117, for hla 
eordial cisnpmlitioii, nd the Muntlal atrvire 
lendend by him In the late opeaaUona againat 
Ave. 

That the thanka of thk Hoifte be atven^^to the 
aevenl ceptaina and offkevaef Hk luiMfl •>» 
the Beawndia CoiDpai»> naval itef 
Sin the late opetSSbtBpiuit Avi 
•hflftd* i^kut. £d mtelionetweas^ — 
gsateSyoontribialed as the SHommAff knb|.gr.the 

tliat ffik Ho 

acmwledge thessvlcii of the i 

WW late 






Mr, Bume osoaniM the.i|iot|qjB«i He 
cliffndy eoncurred with Ms, his 

fieur of the BSTviom pir fo rnied» iM fBlue 
and dMculQr teF iilffdi ilte 
tSenuui hid fatlmr tmdefstal#. than t ug- 
gefMd. Helnijoieed^ilealftiltepawuttf 
warn whieblhi iiMMiilW'>of .tlmi^.iion. 
goMtemm liMt hecapde^ ibhDugh 

Sd Mesrfully nduiotelipIgFd the excellent 
csSidBct «f die wer, it woidd have been 

Miapos- 
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impossible for him to have |;iven the same 
opinion as to its merits^ if that question 
bad been incloded ift tlie vote, llie right 
lion. gentlcinan< iiad aaid nothing of the 
troops employed at Arracon. He tliou|^t 
their services had been of the most dis> 
tressing nature, and that they were well 
entitled to a separate vote. For the gene- 
rosity which file right bon. gentleman Imd 
attributed to Sir A. Campbeili in refusing 
hit troops the plunder of Amerapoora, he 
radier believed that that policy was a pru- 
dent as wen as a lilieral one : for, os the 
gallant general, at the time when lie signed 
his treatyt liad not more than 2,000 men 
under armi^ and Che inhabitant# of the 
city, of which ho was within four days* 
march, exceeded th.it numlier about fifty 
times over; it seemed more than likely 
that, if ho hod gone on, instead of having 
to plunder the great City, his little army 
would have been destroyed the moment he 
entered it. With respect to the fortress of 
Bhurtiiore, he could spi'ak IVom some ex- 
perience on tliat subject; and be agreed 
witli the right hon. gentleman oppoMte 
ns to the value of that service entirely. 
He had been in India when the British 
troops had been four times repulsed from 
before that fortress, and fully recollected 
the impression which tliat result had pro- 
duced upon the natives. Tlio taking of 
that fort did tlic highest credit to tita ac- 
tivity of Lonl Combermere, and was of 
tlie utmost Jtnportanoc to our possessions 
in India. 

Mr. ff'i/nn cdiscrvod, that the reason 
why Sir A. Campbell had taken no greater 
number of troops than 2,000, was, that 
timt force was deemed liy him sufficient 
for the capture of the city, and a greater 
number would have impeded his march. 
'J'iie rigtil hon, gentleman explained why 
more of the sulmrdinate officers in com- 
mand were not named. It laid been well 
consttiered during the late war, and the 
practice adopted was, not to name any 
officers of a rank lower tlian be had now 
done, separately. ^ Had he felt himself at 
liberty to do otherwise, he could not but 
have noticed with marked praise Lieut. 
Col. Sale I but the reason for tliis absfi- 



ro notice CaptaUn Chad, Manyatt^ and 
Alexander. 

Some members expraised a hopa that 
the £aat.Indra Company would distrlbato 
the sunw paid by the King of Asa, under 
the treaty, amongst Ibe troops and nary 
empliq^em 

Tlie reselHtiotM were tlien agreed hi 
unanimously. 

May 15. 

East IntHn Tradtr.^^Mr, W, WhUmofa 
brought forward bis proposed motion for 
a select committee to inquire into the tr^ 
between Great Britain and India, whkit 
he prefaced by a sfieech of considerable 
lenmb. After adverting to the distresses 
which the country experienced, the falKng- 
ofi'of the revenue, and the state of Ireland, 
be complained of the erroneous prineip^ 
which guided our commerce with India. 
On the partial opening of the trade, at tlm 
last renewal of the Company*# charter, it 
was proguottticaicd, lie observed, that our 
commerce with the natives w'oiild not be 
enlarged, owing to the prejudices of tlie 
natives ; that the trade in cotton manufac- 
tiircs especial iy could experience no in- 
crease. This prophecy had singularly 
failed ; the increase in tbi#bnmch of trade 
had been marvellous. Tbe hon. gentle^ 
roan then proceeded to point out tbe aug* 
mentation which had taken place in the 
imports, as well as exports, from India 
s^ce 1814. He then dwelt> upon the 
hardsliip arising from the unequal duties 
inqiosed upon Kast-lndia products, com- 
pared with those on tbe West- India aiti- 
'Cles* He complained of tbe utter in- 
diflerence to any consideration of justice 
or policy in the imposition of these duties, 
no less chon those imposed on our imports 
into India. Indian manufactured cettoua 
were subject to a duty of 10 per cent, on 
importation ; while ours paid a drity of 
two and a half per cent, on im|iortimon 
into India. It wav like sayinff, 
have the power and will use it,*"wtflKiuC 
any oUicr argument It was most iii^]ust, 
and must be resented, if India should ever 
feel her stiength, and compare the irain- 
bers of her populodon with foose of her 
oppressors ; and above all, if theae nom- 
bers were taught |o refleet upon the dis- 
tance of our own counti^ jftom our Indian 
pouttsionfi, and the dineuliy of fomisli- 
ing, under the worat crMe, ka adeoilajio 
force. He next referred to dienriicle of 
sugar, the only^ one of bulk sent ftom 
lodiot and the consumotion of ‘sdrfeh 
might be greatly inersaseo, Hewasrewy 
to adroit the excess of Ibat in the 

Wast-lndian marketi dia^ in con- 
immenoe, tbe priee or the article was not 
ameted by the numopelyw He would 
ada^ dun this conacquiiiQt wm cxinifam^ 
by the admiiaioii» under tliertestrictlon, of 
a qoandfy of &st-lndia ohgar^ wl^ 
latterly averaged 344>h00 ewtV ^ 
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of |0f» per cwr., sad «old a Iom t» Uie 
trader. But he eootended that 8ia can- 
aumplkm might be increaaed beyond tlie 
hmita of thin iwo-fold etWMa. and tliat in 
editing that object^ they would not tmly 
inapanae the populatioii| but provideample 
and comfortable means for its existence. 
The consumption of sufar per head per 
annum was in England SS^lb*; that of 
Ireland only 6lb* What should hinder 
Ireland, if her population were employed, 
fWmi consuming ISIb. or IBlb. per bmd ? 
Might she not, by exporting manufiicturea, 
iiniT importing and consuming produce, 
become, inst^ of a source of expense 
and disquiet, a tower of strength, nod n 
mine of wealth to tbe whole empire ? He 
then observed that the Company secured to 
itself in someceses tbe right of pre-emption. 
Tlieir resident agents advent^ money to 
the growers, and then shut up the produce, 
so as to answer the demands of tN Com- 
pany. In stiort, they connected sove. 
reignty with trade in a manner which 
never was found to answer. Tbe bon. 
memlier then adverted to the China trade, 
and trusted that tlie period vrould soon 
arrive— lie alluded to the year 1833— 
when some changes might be expected ; 
when there would be active, commerce 
commenced in that quarter. There was 
another point in nhich he deemed tbe re- 
moval of restriction desirable— lie meant 
respecting the emjioria at Singapore and 
other places. It was exceedingly impor- 
tant dial Uie principles upon which these 
einpoiia were regulated should be sound, 
and well adapted for real commercial ad- 
vantages; through them chiefly was the 
trade of Cliina conducted ; and there was 
no other way of trading tliere, according 
to Mr. Crawford, considering die extreme 
jealousy of the Chinese. It was singular 
that the place from which alone tea could 
heoollecied, be meant Canton, was not 
either In or near any of the provinces 
which produced the article. If a committee 
were appointed, tbe advantages of a free 
trade would then be clearly demonstrated, 
an4 n boundless extent of new commerce 
ini^t be cqwned to Greet Britain. This 
would be tite way to secure a real revenue 
from our possessions— one arising from 
a, pipituality of profit, jmd not drawn or 
exebisiveiy^ as wat the old phuif 
frm dispeople of India. 

mul, he was iniuepead 
toetiyppertdiis motion flvr eventually ra^ 
peridw*^^^ higher duty upon Eeiuladia 
preducte by « number of unansweiublh 
teMoiw. It. wee celled for by oonthoen^^ 
jusdee^ end poUcy* It wee mdlod 1m 
also, by httOimilty : becaimv «uuhl 
be more^ humaim dum ijf <mose abe 
qneem of kepphig up llte few of 
exate which meveotad^ .oqi^ dmr 
ftom fidlingiiilo thq^bitioI cNp u d leh the 


peal of the tea duties was likewise called 
Ibr by publie amnion : for nothing was so 
sorely &ljt by tie community, ns the maio- 
tenance o/theoe extravagant pricas for an 
article in eonilant use. It was a griev- 
aooe, an tnjitiy, and an insitli to prolong 
such n mstem; and the peopla were fuUy 
preparad to kct, if obtiged» upon a Wcet- 
Xudta noB-fetnauinptiua nigar agrtement. 
tough/) 

Mr. Jiu 9 kiamm taid^ that the laslqpealter 
seemed to Uiink the equalimtlon of tbe 
sugar duties was a work of the gteetost 
ihrilky, and diat he had at least an obvieus 
remedy in what he called Ida noiMMii- 
tutnption sugar agrsement. Thera wee no 
novelty, however, in that recoiiHbendaiJon ; 
it bad I * . 


been ofWn talked of 
years, without accomplishing auy of the 
forebcided results; for though the bon. 
gentlemen bad told them the people were 
of late prepared to act upon it, yet the 
real flirt was, that the consumption of 
British plantation sugars bad contMenildy 
increased vrithin tbe last ycar^ and pro- 
duced a revenue over and above all draw- 
backa of not Icm than j 85, 000,000 ster- 
ling. He agreed in almost all the general 
principles concerning trade which the 
hon. mover had propounded, and as fhr as 
they could be fsirly and justly hffougfit 
Into practice, lie was anxious to S6e4hem 
promoted. He admitted that if any im- 
post were proved to be unjust. It was the 
duty of Parliament to consider Imw it could 
be repealed. Agreeing, as ho did, in the 
general principles of the hon. gentleman, 
he was only at issue with him as to their 
application. It was always diflicuit to 
adapt great changes in the commercial 
relotions of a country to the existing inte- 
rests which were to be affected by them, 
and had grown up and lieen fostered under 
a different system. It wss tlie duty of 
Parliament, in making such changes, to 
weigh well, that in benefiting one claw, 
they did not more than coiimorbalence the / 
advantege by inflicting an If^tiry upon 
some other. {Hear I) It was certainly 
cheering to ohsorvo tiio beneflcfiil growth 
of free trade to India, and he had no dottbt 
that It would continue to incrcoM if not 
preqpitotely tempered with* But tlsfy 
must ettend to other interests^ ei^'.lHey ad- 
vanced in Hieir fengrasrive' refexatioii of 
die eld retorwtioite, .or elra tbiy tnfght 
injute where they imriouely iKspoijril 

to eefvew With velkrance to wbatrhed 
beeif seid on tbe subject of the \ 
of sugar, ho could' not ^help n . _ 
that milkiopolT did netiMetf Ip j 
imdhriilly airh^ dteb^ 

heodedio whole consufloiptSeii of the 
KtagillNP, iilida 

vest df Europe, 

Tdt ImM lo e tera uwter tliehogura of 
Bracil^ 
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Bmxily Cuba, jmd the Eaat-Jndiea, and to 
obtain a price ef couiae dependeift upon 
iu open compoUlion with them. Hew 
waa It if the East-India sugars were so 
cheaply obtainable, that this surplus of the 
West*India pcodiieo, which was described 
to be so much dearer in price, could Und, 
os. it did, n Ibreign poa^at? With this 
single observation lie dismiiaed the bon, 
geuilernan’s remark upon this being a laa 
upon slavery. Indeed, lie did not believe 
that if the sugar duties were taken olT, 
there would be an increase of the exporta- 
tion of it from India, for it now came liome 
at the very cheapest rate, owing to its 
being bronglit more as ballast than an 
arttele of trade, and at a very small freight, 
and yet it was a discouraging traflie. He 
was quite prepared to admit, that the regu- 
lations respecting the refining of sugar 
were not of the most satisfactory kind. 
{Near^ tifar / ) But tliat was a subject of 
great difiicuUy, open to the conflicting opU 
nions of different interests ; still lie lioped 
to effect an improvement in it, so as to 
satisfy all parties. With respect to part of 
the speech of his bon. friend, in which he 
alluded to the cheering prospect which the 
number of islands in the Indian sea held 
out to him of a great extension of com* 
merest*-. he had to state, and with great 
satisfaction, because it was the result of 
those principles of policy wbi^h he f Mr. 
liuskisson) had recommemled, that Singa- 
pore and other great emporiti were includ- 
ed in those regulations which the East- 
India Company bad conscnteil to adopt. 
{Cheers/) Those ports were now as free 
and as open ns possible, no duty of any 
description being demanded. This was 
tlie commencement of a system which, in 
his opinion, pnnnised tlie most beneficial 
results. lie had recommended it as a 
much wiser course to maintain for a time 
the expense of those establishments, Which, 
in all probability, would, at no very dis- 
tant period, form the centre of an exten- 
sive commerce, ratlier than to levy small 
duties at first, Imd thus risk the deStruc. 
tion of to fdir a prospect. (Cheen /) 
What effect these regubttons would have 
upon tlie trade with China and elsewhere 
It was not fbr ham now to anticipatei but 
tte must say that he confidently looked 
forward for toe time when fUl British flag 
a|6itH tte «een to fietolMWM 
part of Amenea andailto aaateni pact of 
Asj^ Uk the mean tknalt waa tba ofltoe 
and' tog duly of ^govemment to lay toe 
lbund|tiipii anAtoptopmae it weva^ 
IfiigharayatortoakoohiaMraa.# 
tf hejni|te be atkiwied to Jifixisa hSa bon. 

until too ramii of those esperkaoBii 
telacli wfre already in pragrtss had be- 
conite Ho would Mommend 

hto to MKrtoii ooMmahieo Ibr a daoe, 

toi s to iii hidMlimd^tliia^lt mM htahlt 


to discliaigf its dutfea far more satisfacto- 
rily wlum It shomd be in possession of the 
result of tbose^ experiments; and fie 
thought tliot id^e yommittee would be inp 
stftuted at a much better time than too 
preseiit if it were defeired until the period 
when the renewal of too riiarter of the 
Easttlndia Company should come under 
toe considerati^ of that House. (Chutrs / ) 
He was quite as anxious as bis hon. friend 
could be to extend tJiose principles of 
free and unrestricted commerce which be 
liad advocated, os far as tlie rights of oUier 
parlies would allow them to be extend- 
ed. But he did not liiink this moment 
was well chosen for carrying into effect the 
proposed object, because other measures 
were now in the course of execution, and 
because it was necessary that tlie result of 
those measures should be first seen. To 
bring this question on now would he to 
excite and to inflame those anxious alarms 
w'hicli it was his eaniest wish to allay ; and 
for tliat reason, and not because he dis- 
liked toe principles of his lion, friend, he 
felt olilig^ to object to tlio appointment 
of this committee. 

Lord MUton recommended that toe mat- 
ter should be left to government, whidi 
entertained, he firmly beUeired, sound and 
wholesome views on the subject. 

Sir ( 7 . Forbes concurred in tois opinion, 
and recommended tlie bon. mover to with- 
draw his motion. 

M r. 1f\ Smilh made a few remarks upon 
Uie fallacious arguments employed to prove 
the impolicy of equalizing tlic duties on 
sugar. He complained of the distant pe- 
riod to whicli this question was to be put 
off. As the name of tlie Mauritius bad 
been roentioneiJ, he wished to obseive, 
that the increase in the productiim of sugar 
was at least sevenfold since we first Urn 
possmion of that colony. Ho was quite 
certain tliat this increase in tlie ig^uctioii 
of sugar could only have lieen carried on 
by a traffic in slaves. When we fint took 
possession of the Mauritius, toe quantity 
of sugar produced tliere amounted to be^ 
tween tliree and four millions of pounds ; 
the quantity produced lest year amounted 
tv betw'een twenty-three and twenty-four 
milUons of pounds. This toct ^loke for 
itselC 

, Sir JL Farqnhe» vincficaied bbmdf 
warmly against toe ttnlbuifdfd aceumiKiiis 
of toe Im. genUemaa who.apolBs last. 
It was acknowledged by tha votes of that 
houier that nut an iastaiiito^ 
ing hadoeetured rince toa year 18^ with 
,tba emplioitof one sbiglb ««i|el,in IfiBl, 
whiabwaaliiirnt* Jtoen^aH tovlIobtO 
solemnly qdedaed tou toe h ous e that no 
iSicit debiir|atiaB,.haA tefcen plaos^ttoe 
Bimritiiia shwe tontprijad* I ro-aasexted 
tonsataertoat in aittd I now^ in toe 
preeamenofilhlabodito auAeif the country, 
am pnmimd['ialaunN^au4Mm to a hm u r 
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II single instance lias Ofwiiited up to the !>•*» ■wd ^ *•<*»• g^rtlemen he 

present day. I lieg leave 1t« lefer to the would wiiiKiniw hie motion, letving the 
hon. secretary of the oolonlel debartineut metier entiwdy in his hends ; Init he bapM 
for the truth of this MtNRtkm, which is thm the im|itevein«nts BMOtioned wmild 
voodied in the despmelies by that notbedeUy^ tilllhedkcuisiofitirtetie- 

dimliiguidMd pi^lic officer and highly ne#iil of the charter $ otluNrssIm he ^ 


will he guided in their judment by such 
distinet and autbedtic inlbiMiibn, in pra- 
ferpnee to the opinions of dlssatiafied and 
dieoerded officers of the eivH government, 
and lo the evidence of perjured soldiers.*' 

Mr. FoweH Bwtton Observed, that with 
reference to the statement of the hon. hart, 
he pledged himself to the house to prove, 
when proper period arrived, that the 
slave trade in the Mauritiua had been car- 
ried on to a gnat extent, during the go» 
vcmmenc of the hon. hart He repeated, 
that he was prepared with aatisfactory 
proofs of this ftict, which redounded to the 
disgrsce of those by whom the trade had 
been suffered. 

Mr. Brougham congratulated the House 
on the statements they had heard expressed 
by the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Muskis- 
sod), in which he heartily concurred. He 
wooid advise hhi' bon. friend (Mr. W. 
Smith) to treat a subject like the present 
in a diflhreni spirit than that which he had 
displayed to-night. There was one point, 
however, in which he could not sgree with 
the rl^t hon. gentleman, who stated, be 
remembered, on a former occasion, that 
the West- Indies derived no benefit from 
discriminating duties. Now if that posi> 
tiem were well-founded, it would at once 
put an eiid to the argument. Because if 
we were to pay a doty of 10s. on WeeU 
India produce, and if that duty was no 
protection to such produce, suiely there 
was no proposal more fair and reasenalile 
than that we rimuld no longer be celled 
upon to pay that lOs. duty, H being admit- 
tM that i|waa of no bemfit to any. 

Mr. mitnot Horton defended the late 


be noo only a ri^t hot a duty, to bring 
the Mit^ again heAno the uonshlefiftkMi 
onkrlaunont. {Hmrf) 

May 17. 

jtdmmkiraHon gk Capo gT 
j5f^.^Mr. fFilmoi Horipn moved .w 
the production of a seriee of coifeaspn- 
denca between the Colohial OfikiJMid gjir 
Kufane Doukiib respecting thy govgif- 
ment of Lord C. Somerset. 

After a long debate mapectuiff the ac- 
cusations preferred against Lord Charles 
by Sir Rufane Donkin, the motion was 
agreed to. 

Jkfay S5. 

Larceny Lnw$ —In tlw committee dn 
the larceny laws consoUdatioo* bUl, Mr* 
B. C. Ferfuton stated an important ffid; 
namely, that by the repeal of the laaeepy 
laws, many of which affected India, and 
by the re-enactmeiit of such parts a* waia 
intended to be retained, without specifi- 
cally including Indi% the laws refenrtd to 
would, he ftwred, be absolutely repealed 
as regarded jhat country. 

The following petitions were presented 
praying for die cqualiaetion of the dutiee 
on East and West-lndk produce, and for 
free trade with India, vuu from Frome, 
Manchester. Blackburn. Wolverliampton, 
Leeds, Hatifaf^ Binningharo, Hull and 
Rochdale. 

The following petitions were presenled 
praying for the abolition of the practice of 
bucoing widow! in the British domiulone 
in ln£a, viz, from Beading,^ Lough- 
borough, BelfiiBt, Belp^ and Hinton. 


Governor of the Mauritius (ffir R. Far- 
ouhar), who, he thought, had been un^ 
fakrly attodked. 

Mr. C r. Wynn admitted that, on the 
grounde of joaiice and poHoy, every fad- 
Dty should be given to the admission of 
our mamilhcturea into the interior of 
Inffia* Every practicabla endeavour waa 
maUgg to Oxiend our oommereial nria- 
tktoa Si irtie Bra*; and ha waa bappr to 
elate itbc*wfi had ooncUnded a ixiintoNifdal 
oaii^ uffib Bom: la was not to trade 
n i nitod li n i e ne n ura gi mam had heennivua 
IratiirBi^giEmiito^ Iwt to eduoi^ 
t&n **^^*^*^^^ 

shoRly befora the tmusb eotoedmteento 
on tbletoltdae^ widdfi wtfiiM fto«e the 
lioeeriiy and Ifie dlBglitae whidi 
these views ofSheHoasegl wniwtoiffi Wife 
seconded by m eut h e d l ito ^^^ - 

• Iffr. JFSiitoiMwsfilMi eAtoUduff hid 

'•AmaHc Joum. VoiMXXllI. Mo. 13 S. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

saw COMMISSION FOE TUX AWAiaS UT 
INDtA. 

Ik. Xing hMkcMi p>«nad to diM« tM. 
tan patent to be passed under the Oraat 
Seal of the United Kingdo^ 
and appointing the IU|M Hiw^ IF* w. 
Wynn, Vlseotmt .DpwffiF 
count Oodecidb die 
Btttifse Boufae, the Bight Wen* Qggy 
CtaSu Reran Tdcpn^ W 

•- ■ wn f ow-y 

4^ My ts: 0» 

i-Mil'aHiwSato, <to 4i«tw«r Mr 
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in li\ dipluniB, was conferred 

iip<in ill* liev. John Tliotnas James, M. A., 
hue student of Christ Church, who hsit 
been nominated by the Ki|ig to the Bi- 
shopric of Calcutta. 

Ihe reverend gcnileman preached his 
farewell sermon at his late rectory, Fbtton, 
Northeroptondiire, on Sunday, April 92d. 

Cambridge, May 19. The books pre- 
sented by this university to Bishop's Col- 
lege, Calcutta, and which have just been 
sent off, amount to 2175 volumes, besides 
300 volumes presented by individuals, 
mostly members of the university. Hie 
East-BMia Company comey them free of 
expensb, end the Loids of the Treasury 
have remitted the export duty. 

TmTIMOMACS TO KAST INDlA-rOM- 
MANuens. 

Shtp Oetu’f'tuna^ Dntttii, tift Mnrih, 1027. 

* To C'apl. W. Ha)lett, comm. Gfotfciaw- 

Omt Sir: As we are on tlic point of Mparating 
and leaving the Otorglana, ana that it Is not pni- 
lialile wc may aaaln be osKembliHl. we now lit'g to 
oito you our oost thanks for the attention we 
have received from you during <>ur ^ oyage from 
India, and to express how nuirh we appreei.Ut 
your eflbrti to make the time p«s« pleasanth’. 

Trusting that in future days siicmii and pros- 
nsrity may aiumd your unikrtuklims, we bid you 
larewall. imd with the liest wlshcb for your happi- 
ness, remain y<mr*H very truly. 

(Signed) H« K. Mackenaic, capt. Roy'sls. 

J. A. Trant, lifut. Sfiih leg. 

J. H. MiiUtletrai, Uifut. Dengal art. 

J. H. Mutbraire, Madraiu.bint. Inf 
1/V* llarington, Madraa CVS. 

Towen smith, capt. ; d reg. Foot. 

Aob. A. Thoiuas, capt. 4H rrg. I). N. I. 
John Macdonald, mvlst. tur. M reg. ftxil. 
John Hose, 4th ofticiT Str D. Snttf 
J. D. Molr. Ileut. 3»th reg. II. N. 1. 

('harles Cook, ll^it. 21 N. I. 

To rapt. Mat'kencle and Passengers of the ship 

Geofgin/M. 

My dear Sir : I K>? leav e to acknowLeilgc the re- 
ceipt of a kind, and to my fet hugs, a most wclroine 
tetter ihun yourself and the rest of the gentlemen 
whom 1 have ha«l the pleasure of brluging os pa^i- 
eengers In the Omgtuna fiom India, lor whUh 1 
beg you to aa’opt my beat thanks, and. with siii' 
cere wishes for the health and happincM of you 
all, I cordially bid you farewell. 

March 1827. ('Signed) >V. Havlltt. 

To Captain Snell, commanding ship Jyfdp HoUand, 

Mafdi 27. 1897. 

Sir I We are now rapidly drewing near the close 
of^an umiMially protmeted voyage: nor can wc 
bid von mHaa without thus publiLly testifying to- 
w a a a i you our high csttwm, and the grateful 
wnl^ both htdSvMuaUy and collectively, we 


f the klndneM and attentkm shewn us ; 

^,|N»cflkat on your part has been wanting to contri- 
Ibie to our coafniti no ocoaOroiral considera- 
tiiQM have bem idlowed to biterlbre with the con- 
vepfenee of your paswiMi i and nowlthstaadlng 
thh long period that has alimsfd since our eni- 
hamWbt Medm. the iQre*(^ost abundance, and 




oflinleiiS go. they are 
“ ooBfldenoei apd to 

JD Ibi duties of the 

Ship dimu»imoc«Mm,weeenaMldobearthc 
wplb isdlmiiy. That enceiis may attend 

sjfflg wr.ag-jfgas: 

wSk S 

ILSUrniea^ do. ll.lf^'bUthdtafQoiis. 


P. H. Ely, capt. Madrji nruiy. 

Bedinggdd, Ueut. H.M.'sAlst regt. 

11. lianis, lieut. Madras army. 

UoU WoM^te, capt. H.M.’s 64 th legt. 

H. P. FsBuyfiithcr. do. 89th icgi. 

T. Serv^ da ^48thi^ 

T. Malr, ■is4M!:«urg. 39tb regt. 

We also request your acosptanee ^ a piece of 
piste, as a farther proof of ouricgard. 

To the Panengen of the Lada 
Gentlemen : ip replying to your letter of this 
date, 1 am at iiw for language warm enough to 
expreu my feelings, on the handsome numner In 
which you have thought proper to notice me. 
l*hat any attentions on my part should hstve con- 
tributed to yOur comftirts fiidlvldually, ammls me 
the highest satisfkction s and that my publle ar- 
ningements should have met with your approba- 
tion, Is alio gratifying t the more so as on that 
point I fM Chat 1 have only aivorded with the 
wbhes of my employen. I cannot however quit 
tills subject without noticing that an unusqally 
l>rolracted voyage, and the difficulty. If not im- 
poMibility of procuring supplies, has obliged me 
to husband our means rouih more than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

The piece of {date you haie honoured roe with 
Is invaluable from the handsome manner hi which 
It Is presented to me ; and in bidding you farewell, 
believe me. my sincerest, warmest wishes are for 
your happiness and prosperity. 

Kvermost truly your obedient servant. 

March >7, ltt97- bAMVXL hNKLL. 


niOMOTIONS AND CDANGES 
JN TIIK BKITISH ARMY 

(KtJlVJNU JN THE l-Ab'l). 

ith L.IJr. J. L. Paxton to be com. by purch., 
V . Ogle prom. ( 19 Apr. 27.) 

lUh LDr, C'orn. F. D. George to be Ueut. by 
piurch., V. Hare prom. (.^Apr.) 

Is/ Fool. Ens. J. Mayne to be Ileut. by purch., 
V . ogilv y prom , and J. W. H. Hastings to be emu, 
V. lifayiie (both 12 \pr.)t LleuU Col. J. Carter, 
from 


lyiie (both 12 \pr.) i LleuU Cc 
MW. Ind. Regt., to be hcutcol., v. Mui- 
leod, who exch. (.70 Apr.) $ Ena W. R. Johnston 
to be Ileut. by purch., v. Fraser prom. (11 Apr.) ; 
K. Blai'kford to be ens. by purch., v. Johnston 
(JO Apr.) I Hosp. Assist. F. Goodwm to be assist, 
surg., V. Russell, app. to64lh F. (.70 Apr.) 

' 2r/ F«r>r. Ens. N, Ralph to be Ueut., v. Ro- 
licrtaon dec. (29 Aug. 26/ ; J. Hill to be ens., v. 
Ralph prom (21 Octlt J* T. Hutchings to be 
ca»., v« M*Maliim app. to k^th F. (H Nov^) 
eth Find, Capt. J. A. Campell, fhwi h.p.i to be 
capt., V. Thomson prom. (16 May). 

13/6 Fnof. Brev. Lieut. Col. M. Bvoraid, fH.rn 
14th F., to be roai., v. ThomhlH, who exch. 1 1 
Nov. £6) ; CapL N. Chadwick, from gOth P., fi> 
be capt., V. Trlphook, whoexrh. (.3Aug.); Capt 
G. PoiherglLl, from h.p., to be capt., v. N. Bar- 
ret, who fxch., rec. oif. (6 Apr. 27) i Ens. 1'. 
Graham, fTom 17th F., to be Ueut by purch., \. 
Howardpiom. (27 Anr.) i H. N. Vigors to be ens. 

S r purch., v. Mooimuse prom. (12 Apr.); H. 

s^is to be ens. by purch., v. Sibley mom. (1.7 
Apr.) ; Lieut R. Stapleton, from HOtn F., to bo 
lieut, V. Croker, who exch. (20 Apr.) t Lieut. C. 
M. Caldwell, fhim h.p., to be Ueut, v. Oiohenn, 
app. to 4M F. (29 Apr.); fllwlot to he ens. by 
puf^, \. Devil epp. to fiM FTflO May). 

}4f» Fsof. Ma|).D. Tholiili)U, fiom Iffih F.. to 
beinq).^ V. EveiurtL who exch, (1 Nov.gS) s Capt 
a. Whitney, from 44Ui F., to he capt* v. Aim- 
worth, who exch. (id Sept) i Lieut C. Dormer, 
floiii3mF.»iobeitout, v. Bower* w|i(»«xdi(18 
Oct.) 

16//i Fhol. Ens. W. AetokOM to he Ueut by 
(both 27 Apr.) 

20/6 Foer. Cant F. Fyaoe, fiom 67th F<* to he 
capt., V* BMehe, wte cxdu (g Apr. 27) ; F. M. 
Fmaertoheoii.* r.-ChUde pioto. hi dfkhP. (12 

^ 4«r52^1g: 

~ liltSBIg.* V, 
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30fA Woot. HMifc AmIsI. J. K. AilBinttote Mkbt. 
•urs.t V. CnopMU«|>|i. lo46tli F. (30 Apr.) 

3M IW. Llout. C. Shaw cape., v. Staf- 
ford dec. (30 July 96) t JSxmJ^T%ham to be lieuL. 

V. HiTmAiidec. Z«i9nt.O. h Bower, 

from l4th F., to ballMCf, Obinniat, ^blioexdi. 
<180ct.)s T.Pttider^^fln>.,T.6ilMr(138ept.) 

SBtk LAtyt. !j. P. Sparks to be capt.. ▼. 
Wilson dec. (ft 96); Cant. R. Hainiltoii, 
Arom li.p. Jet F„ to be oapt., v. jocheigUI W' 

Wtb F. (97 Apr. 97) i Bns. J. B. Blake to te llkit., 

V. Sparks, imd W. Martin to #ie ens.. v. Bhke 
(botiiftSept.0.) 

40rA Bpof. Biu. T. MIDar to he lleuU v. Lewis 
dec. (19 Apr. W) ; — RawUiiM tobeens. <97 Apr.); 
H. Gw Alsop to be eni., v. MBIer (19 Apr.) 

41«ei>hnr. Lieut C«d. P. L. Cherohets, from 
Il7tb F., to be Uoutool., t. Godwtaii who each. (A 
Apr.) ; Lieut. R. Rutterfleld to be capt, v. Boul- 
ton dor. <99 Oct 96) ; Ens. J. Arata to ue Ucut, v. 
Butlarfleid (dow) t Kns. W. Dyer,froin 81st F.. to 
beBeut. by purcb.. v. Oulonee nram. (ft Apr. 97)'. 

W. Ilonls to be ens.. v. Arata (19 Apr.) 

44fh Ftof. Cant J. B. Ainsworth, from 14th F , 
to be rapt., v. Whitney, who each. <18 Sept 98) . 
Ens G. Douglas, from 8Sth F., to be tleut. by 
pUTCh., V. O^lvie prom. (S Apr. 27). 

4Sfh Fifot. Lieut. ('. Deane, from h.p. OTCh I> .. 
to be lleiit.. V. Irwin prom, i Eiw. K.T. Coke U» 
he lieut. by purrh., v. Reid prom. ; and A (ilo) 
dcnltig to nc ens. by purch.. v. Coke (all 26 Apr.) 

48rA Foot, Lieut \V. Campbell to be capt by 
purrh., V. Willock, who rets. (12 Apr 97) : E^is* 
W. Jones ro be lieut., v. J. Campbell dec. (1(> 
4iig. 98) ; Ens. E. W. ('hlld, from *»)th F., to ht' 
Unit., e. Frnser dec. (11 Aug.) ; Lieut J. M 
M*Uregor, ftom Ailtii F., to heUeut., \. M.ihuit 
<lrc. (1 OcM; Ens. K. If. D. K. Napier to be 
lieut., V. Gray dec. (11 Oct) ; Ens. E. w. Sibley, 
from 13th F.. to be Heat., v. Slmklns dec. (it 
Oct.); Volunteer L. Smith, frumftlitF., to lie 
ens. Jonot (10 Aug.) ; E. D. Day to be ens. v 
Juluistone dec. (99 .Sept.); W. Green to be ens.. 
V. Napier (11 Oct) 

48(ft ftW. Ens. A. Enklne to be lieut*. v. Nixon 
dec. ; aud W. F. .Stubbs to be ens., v. Ersklnc 
(both Itlfh Sept. 98). 

A4f/i Fottf, Ens. I\ Parr, from 81Hh F., to lx> 
Unit, bv purrh., v, Dodd, whose prom. b> purch. 
has nul'token place (13 April 97). 

SOih Foot C.ip(. T. Triphook, from 1.3lh F., to 
bo cant., v, Chadwick, who each. (3 Aug. 2ti) . 
Ens. E. Bolton to lie limit., v, M’Gregor rem. to 
48th F. (1 Oct); G. B. liomiltan to be ens., 
Bolton (19 Apr. 27)< 

78cft Foot, Ens. J. Macleod to be lieut by nurch., 
V. Gore prom. 27 Apr. 27) t Asslstsurg. J. \ oui^, 
from Sink F., to be Assistsura*, v. Thompson atm. 
to staff (18 Apr.) : Lieut E. Maqihenon to be 
rapt by purcb., v. Maclaod, who rets., and Ens. 
F. Montannery to bo lieut by puroi., v« Mac- 
nherson (bo^ 86 Apr.) ; J. Burns to be ens., v. 
Macleod promt (27 Apr.'; A. Ruaten tobeais., 
V. Montgomery (^Apr.) 

8M KmU. Lieut J. Wynn to be capt by jumh., 
v.Thomeon, whorets; Ens. J.KeUalltobelteut 
purcb., V. Wynn ; and E. D. Vimw to be ens. 
by pufdi., V. lUlsaM (all 30 Apr.) 

87fft Feof* I'leuL Col. H. Godwin, from 4lst F., 
tobelleutoot, ▼. Chambers, wboexch. (ft Apr.) ; 
Lieut J. 'Kennelly tobe capt., r. Waller dec. (13 
Aug. 28). 

am Foot Ens. C. Macan tobe lieut. ▼. O^NeiU 
dec. (18 Apr. 87) ( Ens. J. Onham to be lieut, v. 
M*iie(Mld&;. (IP Apr.) i H. T. OrHBtlM to Be ens., 
V, Macau (do.); W. H, Bayntm to be am. by 
fnadt, e. Graham pram. (1ft May). 

r!?8 

R. F. Hotanea, fimm b.p. isth F., to bacapt, t. 
ISjmiIm | «fi|i| n Iga Apr.) 

CbilM JByf. Hoep. AuMt Ow Hnnley^lft be 
mSMiftwy. Sboii if«p. to Mi F. (19 Mr.) 

^ iNPiA mippim. 


Dec. I off Fenaance.— May 1. Heae, Flhit, from 
Ben^ and Madras; off the Wlght^2. Cbrseir, 
Petra, fhim ManlUe Iftth Dec.. andSingepoie 7tb 
Jan. { at Cowes.— 3. Gengas, Boulttaea, from Ban' 
■al and Cape; off Brighton,— also Ms Atftonce, 
Hunter, from Bengal, Mauritius, and Cape ; at 
Deal.— alao EaiAiwtss, Scott, (tom Bengal Mid 
Maurjttliisi off WayHiouU).-A 
Blair, Dmn Chine 1st Jaiti RM, Wallaee.'ftom 
BuMandCagiet TtouMdiw, Wray, (tom dftbei 
and Mtmmia, Farris, fim the ftburltius ; all at 
Oravnend.— 7. IBNtiaijtoe, idwob, ftomBengal) at 
OravesMid.— 8. Gsarga ffta Fmoto, BanDW. aiid 
Jtarf fff Bdkanvft Cameron, butt; from CkhuM 
ftfebNHHaiM, Johnson, from llmtgal and Madras; 
aud JPr Gaorgv Ostorbe. Nellson, (torn OUbaiCei 
all off Dartmouth,— also ftlonw, Hornblow, from 
Baigal, Madras, and Capa; off Wenoooth#— 
also BcNgvt/, Gale, ftom i^umaica; offTorbiiy,-^ 
Motauu (tofidsn. Fox, from i'blua 4th Jan. | off 
Urightoa,— also Oweii,/ronkSl08to0ire 

aim Capet off Weymouth —also Eff^^Camper, 
from the Mauritius; off PemuuKiie.— 10. CVwilS 
nmttlejf, Drummond, firmu China 8801 Dec. ; end 
MnrchifHieti^ofFlv, hlHngles, from Bengal Iftth 
Jau.; both at Deal,— aUo Muihitt Brown, from 
( hmi iiih Jan. ; off Porlsmonih.— 11. Hay««, 
Worthington, from Bengal 83d .Un ; at Liverpool. 
— ^Ino W tldtnan^ Barnuy, from Otahefte. St Ply 
mouth.— 1.*. (tirttriiim Uuutnuw, Druct, fn>m 
China ; offPlymouib. — 14. Jtthn Tay/or, Pcarro, 
frtmi Bengal i at Liverpool. — 1ft. Mir 

ford, from Bengal Iftth .)an., and Msdias ^Cli, 
at Liverftool.— 18. loHMt i'urneU, fr^m the Mau- 
ritius t at Gravesend.— 17. Riutnynude. Kmnp, 
from Bombay 2(iih Nov., and CapaBih March; at 
Gravescml,— also ftfeZ/WM, Kyles, (tom Bobgsi 
2d Jan., and Madras 97th ; at Deal.— 18. Atmn 
Raitirtjum, Irving, from Bei^tand Capet offtbr 
Llsarti.— 96. Karrer, from C3tbia i7th Jati.; 

t>ff Dover.— 21. Pthtir Rr^t, Hosinpri (tom Bim- 
gal; FaMlr, Bburt, from ditto; Mid Flot^tia, 
Udbam, (torn ditto : all off Portsmbuth,— alro 
lAotdftn, Sotheby, from China 84th Jan., off Port 
land,— also Milo. Winslow, from ditto; at Cowes 
22. Mtfry, Nltholt, from Btogal 28d Jan., oft 
Portsmouth.a.v.;. Aurnrot Earl, from Bengal 3Uth 
Dec., and Maitriw98th Jan. t and CU/vtUmt, Chrys- 
tie, from Bengal, Madras, and (*ape; taith at 
Deal.— 34. Vam^d, Johnson, froin Bombay t 
RuufU <,enegr>, F.llerby, IVom Bombay ftth Jan., 
and Ca|io ; and IVit^n Mmtvjff Jackson, trom 
Bengal 19lh Jnii., and Cane; all at Deal,— al«r 
Rf’tftfnnia, Lamb, from Di^ngal and Ca|)c; 08 
Dover,— also Prinrew Antffiat Kennaway, ftom 
China 4th Feb. ? off Wc^’rnouth,— also Oateutta, 
Stroyan, frmn Bengal; at Liverpool,— alio IC/<4o- 
tfetht Cock, from the Moitrilius and Capd; at 
Cowpb.— 2ft. mhemiot Gillies, from Bengal and 
Ci^; at Deal.— 97. RotorTs, Corton, from Ben 

S il and 1 a|ie; off Portsmouth,— also Vpi»n (<$»• 
s, Thacker, frftm Bombay lOlh Jan. ■“ 
mouth. 


off Wc). 


UifpartureJh 


ApAlifh Ididjf o/lhf iMtkt, Nichols, tor Ben- 
gal ; Duke of ftuMCjr, Whltehrod, tor iSitba; and 
lio^, Clarkson, for Binnlwy 1 all from DtoL— 
27. ttewli AtkJM, for Bengal; from Idteipool. 
— 28 . mzitf Dixon, tor Bci^; (jropi 'l,— alsu 

fFUHotn Youn^t Morlson, Iht B ' M. Li- 
verpool*— 8ik Ctofon, Baird, tor ..jri from 
Greenock— ftfovJ. Alaerii^, Findlmr, ft ' 
Wales end Temcherty; (Wn Dod!^* 
toss, Short, for SingMwe; (torn *“ " 

KlngMofi, Bowen, for MedrasMid !,._ 

SfephenscMtfOT Bomb^ 


iDeek-U. 


.4E:3ii%S3!S%'A'!S%S JSM 


dito and BuBfi^ end^Meiouwliig^^j^Cbi^ (br 
Ito Bdeatoyi (tom 14 

tSJS^SS^ 
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OtMft Johnaon. for BaUvioa «mI Liwfwi* Lim- 
emabo, for V. D. Load (with codvI^i «U from 


#AMKNOSB8 VlUlm IWlklA. 

Pw Cbmbrm Oatth, from Boapili Mrt. Mebef* 
vklcMrof the late Bkhopcf Calcutta ( lln.Wor- 
nllt Mflk MMkMKlet Mii. Petrlet Hon. Sir 
ktiOimf Bullar, Ute ajudgo of the Supreme 
Court, t'iSeBttei three HhnSi Boiler, deoghten 
of Sir A. Bi£ff t CcdTw. Compn, fl4th N.T. i Col. 
F. Bpi^ 90th do. } Capt. lloberdeeii,4lll N. Cav. ; 
LM. fi. Peed, dthdat E.S. Smith, Ba^ civil 
eervlcea J. Mackemde, EaqoUieiehent} M. mrie, 
Btq., do. } W. L. Grave, Em., do. t two Mlaieii 
Hebwi *lfl«ee M'KeneleTtauke, and Faton; 
Maeten Bruce. Brlgga, Lamhirt, Petrie, and Mac- 
kenale t 8 Surepaen lervaiita i 6 native dhtob^- 
(Mte Catherine Wonall died at aea.) 

Ar Oorethp, from Bombay *. Mr. MltcheQ, H.C. 


dim 


4 Pw Gaeejy Ike J ^ dfc » from Chlaat H. Bataon, 


Am China t Cent. Mee, 
r, eadatMiR., 


WhitMitei, 


fer JArgwie 

eMQiarvteet Mr, 

.M.I Jote^Thum. 

TiSniSrS 

nomuBpm 



H.M<a41at Pooti _ 

S»u Pi«^76ajSi WOeen, Adrima, and Spl- 
een two llaateniiia^u - 


Pur Gomm, from Bengal: Dr. Tweedle and 
four children ; Capt. and Mra Jmla, and three 
children ; Mn. htewart ; Mra. Southall and two 
children ; Capt. J« A. Tween. 

Pw Cm'ww, from Singaimre: Miaa Lewliand 
■ervant. 

Pw Hiirir, from Bengal and Madras : Mn. Oli- 
ver: Mn. Elderton; Mra. Cocke and child: 
Ccdonol Deacon ; Colonel Glover: N. CImhom, 
Emi. 1 Mnl. KIderton ; rapulm Gordon, Mllaoni, 
and lludalman; Lleuta. ilewaon, Berrldge, St. 
John, Shell, and Mllnea : two Mtaaea Tennent ; 
Miaaer Oliver, Elderton, Mllsom, and Blundle: 
two Maaten M'Kenaiet two Maeten Ferrar; two 
Maaten Mllaom t Maatera Crawford, T. Oliver, 
Elderton. and (.'ocke : 4 aervante : 88 Invalided 
(Maater Oliver died on the |Miaage>. 

Prr Bettir illlfonm, from Bengal : Mn. Tlmbrell 
and two children : Dr. Batnaay, Eaq., aaalaUurg.: 
Mn. Hunter and child; Mias Lawrence; two 
Maatera <'amp1jell.-*Ftom the Catw to St. Helena : 
Colonel and Mn. Uobertaon and nmlly, Bomtwy 
eatabllahment: Limit. Col. and Mra. Agnew and 
fiimlly, Madras catanllahinent ; ('apt. and Mn. 
* '^ona. Bombay ealahliihment : Capt. Newport, 


Itto. 

IVr fyi/tiam FaMht, from China: Dr. John 
LlvlngaUino } Mn. and Miaa Livingatone: J. 
Ritchie, Ea<l., merchant; D. S. Napier, Eaq., 
and two thlldren, from Aideers Colcmuand Mn. 
Agnew and two children : frnm St. Helena ; Maa- 
ter F, CiinllfTe ; aeveral aervatita. 

IVr Prhaiavi, from Benanil : Lieut. Col. Durant, 
Bengal Inf.: Lieut. Mac Murdoch, N.I.: Mr. Per- 
clvaT, H.M.'a 11th L.Dr. : Mr. Mac Lean; Mrs. 
Paton; Mn. Rowe; two Masters Faton: Maa- 
ten Rowe and Burton; twoMImea Rowe $ Mlascs 
Burton and Ellery.-~FrQm Ceylon: Lieut. Col. 
Eralker, dtp. adj.gen. ; Lieut. Col. Hardy, qti. 
maat.gem t 8. Sawen, Eaq., civil service: G. u. 
Browne, Eaq.; Lieut. Covey, ofEngtncen: Mn. 
Manihall t Mn. Waflier; two Maaten Manhall, 
three MaateiV Walker : Maater Bonatead; two 
MJama Walker; MIm Selkirk i-(Ci8>L Puton, 
Bengal Ibigliiein, died at aea). 

TtiuiiiMhii, from Bengal i Capt Alea. Grant, 
89d N.I. 

Par AfeecAtoiwM of E^, from Bengal: Hon. 
Mn. LIndiay ; Mn. Banu t Mn. Stevenaon; B. 
Ahmuty, Em., civil aarvtcet W. J.Sanda, Eaq., 
ditto , D. KTaftand, £sq„ ditto : Hon. F. How- 
"^1 Tomllniom 11 th L.Dr. ; Lieut. 
Nm, mi Lancen; Ltent Losi% ditto: Mr. 
FuMiarl Mackenale, SlufreapeBr, Nlabel, 
glarkaoi^^^g^tovinadni^ two mUm Lindaay: 


„fAI«- 

andnr | two' Maattn Turner t two Maiicfr Deni ; 
iliatm PUkenham, Stevoi, Mqiint, FMBch, 
Haig, Aahton, Gordon, and RumMt. 

Par from Chtai : Ltent Got 

Macimiaa, Bengal eervice ; W.Cracrofr, Baqi» dvU 
larvlea, Penang. , « 

Ar Baaigiat from Padang: Mr. Bobliiaon. 

Pw CajM PsekaC, brought atway Atom the Isle 
of Croeet: Capt. Fotherlngham. Mr. Ltagnin, 
and 1.1 acamen of the late achooer ^trantwrer, 
wrecked on the Sfith July UBft. 

PBrMahniai, from BangM end MudfUat Lieut 
CoL Com. W. Innea, BeMWamiy i Mra. E. Innaa; 
Lieut Col. O. Saigmt B^al anny : J. Cotton, 
£aq.,collaotorof TaMui XOcMtagham, 
aupa^tendant of Naidrea Olwnrvatory s Mn. 
G^logham : Capt J.V. Fletcher, H.BL*a Hoyala ; 
LientJ. OgUvy, ditto; Miaaea Campbell, Innea, 
Gilbert, and HlicheDt; two Miaaea Bird; two 
Mlaam Gordon; two Maatera Tweedle: Maater 
Goldlngbam: Invalids, aervanu, frc.— (Mias Jane 
Goldingham died off the Cape). 

Par Gouge*, (Mltford) fromBennl: Mrs. Love- 
lace; J. Stephenson, Esq.; Lleuts. Fontcr, 
M'Donald, ana Bushby ; Mr. Alexander. 

Per Prifkf 9 from Bengal : Mrs. Oeoige 

.Swlnton ; Mia. Colonel Gall ; Mrs. Bunwy ; Mra. 
Charter: Mn. Howard: Mn Bvam: Mqi. Gen. 
the Right Hon. the Rarl of Camwaih; Lieut. 
Col. Com. R. Hetaler; Lieut Col. M. W. Browne: 
Surg. A. Hall, caval^. Cant T. Hall, H.M/s 14lh 
Font; Cimt Burney, H.M.'s 44th do. : CapL Jaa. 
Charter. N.I.: Lieut J. J. Peaeok^ U.M.*s AMli 
Foot; Misses Swlnton, Nlcholsan, fAtari Howard, 
Marla Howard, Diana Howard, M. Evans, and 
G. F.vana; Hasten Swlnton, Gall, AlnsUe, Fotde, 
Hogg, Stuart, C. Evans, and R> Evans; 7 ser* 
vi^.^iMaater J. H. Halhad died at sau on 99th 
Jan.) 

Per FaMie, from Bengal : Mn. Graham : Mn. 
.Short: Mrs. Goate; Mlm Sllkt Cot GrSfflths, 
Bengal Inv esub. : Malon Rodbar and Webb, 
Bengal Artillery ; Capt. CHrate. H.M.'a 87th Foot : 
Lieut. Schakh, Sd Bengal L.C : Dr. Geo. Play- 
fair, Bosgal medical ealab.; Mines Short and 
Griffith : two Masters Goate ; Maaterv Gamham, 
Short, Crisp, Scott, and Macquecn; Oiervants. 

Prr Jurnrat from Bengal; Dr. W. Glass, 1st 
N.I.: Capt. G. Barker, 33d N.L; Capt T. 
SCDckwell, 2llth Madras N.L : Mr. R. Comi^], 
merchant: Mr. J. W. Mnia.~*Fiom Madras: 
Mn. C. Wllsan : Mrs. M. Young ; Mist C. Haalc- 
wood : Mr. P. Maefiovem, surg., N.L; Capt J. 
Weston, H.M.’a 48th regt.: Capu W.G. White; 
MtJh N.L; Dr. W. Bruce: Mr. R. Forbes; Con- 
ductor J. Andervon ; Mr. and Mis. WUsona Misses 
Bruce and Duncan: two Mines Youiqt; three 
Maaten Hawkins: Maatara Fanolleld, Bruce, and 
Haalemod ; Seij. Fontsr, 1st Bombay Europ. 
Rugt; Saervonts. 

nir F/ermtia, from Bengal: Mrs. Cmtty: Mn. 
Patby; Mn. Cox, Mn.Kingt Mn. Bndtey: 
(’oionel Blaknn ; Capt. Honburgh : Mr. J. Aid- 
ham : Lleuta. Johnson, Symes, and G. D. John- 
atone; 10 children: 95 invalids: 4 servants,— 
(MisiA. KIngdiadataeaoDOlhM) 
PerfWewlla. from Baanl: Colonel and Mn. 
Whitehead; MMhmtWhitelMads LleiitBull, 
Bengal N.L; Mr. D. M’lver, 

Prr lUtsohHk, from the MuurlClttsi Capt A. 
Haig, cornatty eerrloB t Mr. Smith, late of the 
Ari^-HMr.Alhsi, ef iheooiincijrwrvlce, died at 

Per Mbariet from BengM: MutCUL BnOdely, 
IffihN.I.; Mrs. Baddelyc Mat). Elliott, 9IHhN*l^ 
Misk RkijMlMmi linit Duly, 'IkM.'s 14th fM; 
Capt. Oahocne^ H.M.Ii tgtf Innom; Mn. H. 
Re^: M. ^ R* WUson, iMpt Mrs. WllM»t Mn. 
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Roimi HmUn Lewki. CmUM. R«dfimt» Sher- 
man. Sbaniir, Smya» Sttid^ OnM« Ward, 

Hanowiril, OrdMun, Rteharibon, Baddaly, 

JNr Vptm CMiu Aam IhNalHa: ^fliOBdaiicl 
Mn. ShukDiam and two cUMmi t CokuMi and 
MnuBrln* andonaaliuidt DunMvUlaaad 
two chiflm ; Mia. Bnioet Ilia. Itaektatoah and 
ddld t Mia. MacIiUyfc; Mta. Fiaataroodi Capt. 
^ Mia. Payaaaad two chUdnat Cqlonal Bur- 
and ctiUd i M^}* White* hone artU. f Mr. 8. 
Moote. civil aervkw. and Cwp SUdns ; 

H.M.t 60th regtt Mta. CowaUi two 
Miaaaa WUaon, daufhln of Col. WUaon* Boi^ 
aervicei two Maateia Dtinlopt HO Uivallda.H^* 
Oan.’WUaoodladoiitheiiaoM^) 


PAftacKCfna TO iNniA. 


ly MteariM. fbrMadru and 


Ini^, In diargeof mnrttat Mnuftellat Lieut. 
A.7ayhir, forMadciat Lieut. J. C/Tudor. for 
BeiMi Comet French, H.M.*a lllh Draaa.} Ij, 
CIm, R^., Madraa C. S, ; Mr. Motin t Maaan. 
J. H. Sandenand W. Fonlte, Arae marhimt Mr. 
H. Ludlow. aaiilat.8ura.i Mr. W. F. Rke, free 
merchant; Mlaaea C. Beecher. L. Beecher, and 
H« Beecher; Mlaaea M. Martin. K. McLeod, P. 
M*Leod, C. Itelrymple, V. Campbell. C. Stirling. 
Clara Stirllne. and C. Andenon; Mia. Ray and 
child; aeveral Kumpean and natlea lenranta. 

Par ITarmi HiMMng*. for Madraa and Bengal : 
Mid. r. Elphimtone : Mta. Etnhlnatone and three 
chlldreni Mn.Jaiie Gray. Meaam. Layard and 
Barrett, cadeta; Mfa.Hoae; Miaa C. Shaw; Mr. 
G. Gough, arrlter; Mra. Gough; MM« M*LarBp: 
Cant, and Mra. Harrh; Capt. Sklmnr. Lieut. 
Griinth. Lieut. Eiakhw, Lieut. Whhe, and Ena. 
Hamilton. lI.M.*i 46th ragt. t Lieut Blaqulre, 
Lieut Beare. Lieut. ISdweraa, Eni. Leoey. aiMl 
Ena. Edmonda. H.M.*a 40th regt; Ena. Wheat- 
•tone. H.M.'a Mth rhgt; Kna. Waldion, ll.M.*a 
aoth regt } 670 troQpB H.M.'a aerrlee. 

fW lundSr M'N'agfttm. for Madraa and Bengal t 
C'apt CConiioraiid lady ; Mr. Cole, aialat auig. ; 
Mr. Trlinlett Mr. and Mra. Jonaat Mciara. Praa- 
cott. Brockman, Tumball, Sarolcr. Golding* Pa- 
con, Napier, lio^. Cimpball. Blgnell* iffiack- 
buntNaablu, Henderaon, Anderaon, end Lough- 
nan 1 Mta M. A. Stuart, 


Oi^ A. 


BIUTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

UIHTtlS. 

April S4. In Eusten Square, the lady of U. Per- 
guaon, Eaq.. of Calcutta, of a arai. 

Mta 4. At hla houae. in York Bulhtioga. the 
lady of Col. White, of a daughter. 

14. At Blackheach. the lady tk R. Boyd, Eaq., 
of the Hon. E. L Company*! •evvke, of a daugh- 
ter. 

lA. The lady of Capt G. Piobyn, of the H.C.'e 
ahlp Mlfieree, of a aon. 

17. In Lower Groavcnor Street, the widow of 
HanaBoth^, Eaq., late of the Bengal dvU aar- 
vice, of aeon. 


MARntaoKi. 

QrlAth, Eaq., of Wrexham, county of Dvittah* 
to Anne Mary, eldflat daughter of the late Cimt. 
T. llobertaon; of the H^E. 1. Com|niiy*e % 
vioe. ^ 

Mta KB* At St. Ctamenu* Donee, P. Ftanhwa, 
Ei^, IP laira^phta dauglw of the late«. 
Bird, Biq., of St Mervl, Sonthemptoii,.fofnerly 
acaptiin In the Beam InBuitty 

111. At MUlhmoke. A. Hamond, Eii|» of the 
Inner Temple, to Eliaabeih. daughter oT the late 
Rora Moore, Eaq., of the Brngal eatethUahroent 


Jan. Id. At Bca, on hb paaMga iMm Madm to 
the Cape of Good Ho|>e. J. L. Qnnt, 1^., late 
Master Attendjuit at Madraa. 

J*hb. 7. At aea, on board the Mjiom, on tho 
paaaage to England. Capt J. F. Paten, of the Ben- 
gal enginem, aged afw 

64. At aea. on board the FwtHie, on the paaaaee 
home, C61.0ainliain, of theaitth regt Bmgal NJ. 

Api^dl. In the Cominercial Road. Capt. W. 
Jover, of the 64ih Bnigal N.I., aged 3P. 

35. At Edinburg, Mra. M. Schevla. widow of 
the late Ma). H. Camming. Star fbot 

37* At Park Place, lU^t'a i*ark, HaiuSothr- 
by* Kaq., of the Dengel civil aervlek and aecond 
•on of W. Sotheby, Ee^, of SewaMbteae. Kaant. 

96. At Walwor^. Mary, relict of Mr. John 
Browne, aenlot aaeorlate engraver Of the Royal 
Academy, aged TU. 

MtaL In Jarmyn Street, P. Dennlei, Eaq., 
late captain on half-pay of 4Iat foot 

7* At Grove C'ottata, SI. John'a Wood, Wui. 
Tait, Eaq., formerly Superlntamllng Surgeon at 

Madraa, in hla 6401 W * ** 

13. In Montague Square, Anna, daughter of 
Che lata G. Harper, Eaq., of the Hon. E. I. Cum- 
paay'a atevice. 

16. Athtohonieon Blackheath Hill, J* Walker, 
Eaq. 

Bi. At HIgtaote, Franrea, wife of H. Jolinaon, 
Eaq., of the BSaat-India Houae. 

— Onhb paaaagehome, l.leut J. S. Webb, late 
of the Bombay arallery, third aon of R. II. Webb, 

Capt J. C» ItakhJe, late of the Bengal ca- 
valry, aged sa. 

— At Gunnerabury Park, Ealing. Major Alex. 
Moriaon, of the Ucntal aervlce. In hb 6llth year. 

Lutete* At eea. on board the Vfiton QurOt, an 
the piHHage home, MeJ. Cten. Samud Wlbon, of 
the Bombay army. 

— On board IL M. 8. fE«ritac»,at Sydney* New 
South Walea, (;ommodorf Sir lames Ifrwbaae, 

late oomaundliif hb Ma^yb ahlfM bi the 
EaaC-Indiea. 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

V^vefr4itawb--€cMte--<taFe Preaem— Crape 
8hawli..<tape HanStechlSr 


fhr Baled ltai»-*Awiiipr 31 jHugutf, 

rfla.-BolM% CMg^ 

pekoi,andS — i— — J 

HyiSSskitt. 1.. 

Total, IndudfaM 


k4ta£rMIIM0Db. 







Jbr Bab 13 Ju n e 

Raw SJIIt 

IVi 0 iite-Trwta.--Cliliiaaiid BiBBMItew Bilk. 

ThtComt oTMaeton havBtateltad a laCter 
the Honourable Board of CuMoita* ataHug 


Horne Iutcili»enrc, 


S hoT, Lac Lako> Lac Dye* Red Wo(mI, nr lied 
aunden, Inmorted up to the 31 »t Dec. 1015, whI 
of all other Goods Imported up to the 5th July 
1A2L which have continued warehoused loi^r 
than allowed by low.*'— The Court have therefore 
given notice, that, in pursuance of the above 
rmnmunlcatlnn. they ore preparing lists of at) 
Goo^, and falling within- the above descriptkm 
m>w In the Company's Warehouses, and when 
such lists ore completed the Court will dx a Day 
or Days for the sale or other dlipocal thereof, of 
which due notice will be giveu. 

CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
PANrS iJHIPS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the WHnam FaMte, iSarl of Bat 
rwraot OuHa Huntlift King Gwrga the Fourth, 


Martfuts Cainden, HitifUtt, Otwell, l/rn/foN, and 
rri/ofM Atae/ta, from Chime ; the nsfeume, 
Ma»>hioneM vf Et», Frinoej^gent, Faf^Ue, 
netutUne, IVilUam Moneit, mwtln, Reftorts, 
and Gaagw, frmn Bengal f and the dfaienhn, 
from Bengal and Madrae. 

Campnnfe. — Tea— Bengal Silk Piece Goods— 
Madras Piece Gooib— Raw Sllk^Cottoti— He- 
lena Wool— Indigo— Rdbied Saltpetre— huger. 

Prtvntr Trade and Prlfftt^e.—Teo— Raw Silk— 
Silks — Blue Nankeens — Tortoiseshell — I vory — 
Ivor) Wore- MoUier-o’-Pear! Beads— Mother-o'- 
Peari Knife Handles— Combs— Chhw RtKit— Dra- 
gon's Blooti— Soy — Paper— Bamboo Blinds— Yel- 
low and Rlatk ihinbuos— Fishing R<;ds— Rattans 


— Whanghees— Mats — Floor 
tVare— W ino— Madeira— Rhcrry. 


date — Lacquered 
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tRE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN ARK GOT BY ROTATION : ' 

Honry Aleiandert Em}. Bf.P. U^ter Georgt Raikfs Ssq* JMkam. 

^Itreef, Sir Geor^ Abwcimnibie Ro 1 mii«oii» Bart 

WOSiaiia SteRlcy CIrAri Eaq. Sfm Sank, 7S, MW/. 

\LfiFtmrkdad* Jrlhn DiomhUly 1^ R» CornumB Ter^ 

C. ^Pi|lRdcti}» EiG. 8 » Hate. root. - ' . ’ 


EAST-INDIA COMPAN VS SHIPS, of U»e Sta.Hcn lf*2U£7, uiih tlieir Managing Owners, Comiranders, &f. 
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PRICE CURRENT, May 29. 


FACT-IKniA rnODUCE. 


C'oflhe, Java Cfwt 

Cherlbon 

— — buniatra 

— — Bourbim 

Mocha • 

Cotton, burat fh 

Madraa • • 

Bopgal 

Bourbcm 

Drugs Je for Dyeing. 

Aunw, Kpatira • cwt. 

Armlseeds, Star- • • • 

Borax, Refined • ••• 
— - IJnreflned, or Tlncal 

Cantahlre 

Cardamoma, Malabar lb 

C'^lon • ' 

CaailaBilda cwt. 

isJbisr. 

China Root • cwt. 

Coculua IndLcus • - • 
Dragon's Blood 
tium Ammoniac, lump 

— — Arabic 

Aisofostlda 


£» tm dt £* M* d 


9 4 0 

9 0 0 

3 0 <» 
(» 0 ft 
0 0 fi 
0 0 3 
U 0 8 


9 13 
9 3 


0 0 
0 6 
0 0 
0 0 
0 11 


16 0 0 — 91 0 0 


•>— Anlinl • 

Gambogium • 

Myrrh 

• Olibanum • 

Kino 

Lai. Lake 

Dye • •• • 

Shell . 

Stick ... . 

Musk, China • • 
on. Caiala 

Cinnamon • 
~ Cloves • . • 

Mace . •• • 

Nutmegs • • 
Opium .... 
Rhubarb, 
hal Ammoniac 
Semia . . 
Turmeric, Java • 
— — Bengal • • - 

China . 

Galls, fat Sorts 


9 4 
9 6 
8 10 
0 10 
0 1 

It 

0 u 

1 10 

a 0 

5 0 
3 0 
J 10 

6 0 
9 0 
3 0 

.30 0 
J 0 


• 9 

• 9 
. 10 


3 0 
6 0 
0 0 


7 3 0 
3 10 0 
0 I 0 
9 0 0 


£. «. <f. 

Galls, Blue cwt. 4 10 » 

liidlgor Blue and Violet lb 0 13 3 

^^Purple and Violet • • 0 12 0 

Extra One Violet • 0 19 0 

Violet 0 0 0. 

— Violet and Copper 0 9 0 

Fine Copper ... • 0 10 0 

Copper 0 89 

— Consuming sorta 0 7 0 

— Benares and Oude . 0 3 0 

LowandbadOude -.030 

Madras 

Do. mid. Old* and bad 

Rice, Bengal White, - cwt 

Palaa • • - 

SaiBower 

Silk, Bongal Skein 

NovF 

Ditto White. 

China - . . . 

Spices, Cinnamon • 


£, «. d. 
3 0 0 
0 13 10 
0 13 0 
0 19 

0 n 
0 11 
0 10 
O 9 
0 11 
0 0 
0 3 


-91 0 

- 5 O 

- 3 10 

- 8 0 
- 30 0 
• 8 0 


14 0 
) 0 I 
O 4 
. 9 10 
9 0 
. 0 10 
0 0 
0 

0 1 
0 0 2 
0 9 9 


— 000 
— 16 0 0 


3 0 0 
3 0 0 
0 13 0 


cwt 


0 10 
0 I 
0 0 
0 3 


•Mace 

— — Nutmegs . 

Ginger • *• 

~ Pepper. Block. 

.l*W'hite . 

Sugar, Bengal 

Siam and China 

Mauritius -• 

Tea, Bohea - • 

Congou - • - 

Souchong . • • 

Ciimpoi 

Twankay - • • 

Pekoe • • •%. :: 

_ Hyson Skin 

— — Hyson 

— V(Ming Hyson •* 

Gunpowder ** 

Turtoisesnell . »»y • > 

Wood, Sanders Red > ton 


3 

0 13 
0 18 

1 0 

0 13 

1 2 
0 8 
0 19 
0 11 
0 13 
0 4 
0 2 
0 4 
0 3 

0 17 
0 0 
0 1 

1 19 
1 19 
1 4 

I 0 1 

^ 9 


zl 


Iz 


0 8 11 
0 16 0 
1 1 
10 
10 

1 8 
9 
3 
0 

9 

6 10 
3 0 
3 8 
3 6 


— 0 18 6 

— 028 
— 1 17 0 

— 290 

— 1 13 0 

— 093 

— 033 




1 9 - 

0 y. 7 — 


0.4 

1 4 

r 0 


0 s 

0 4 
0 4 
0 3 

9 10 
9 0 


cwt. 

th 

cwt 


0 2 
.1 3 
0 0 
1 19 
1 10 
9 9 
4 0 


— 0 3 (1 


0 2 
1 10 


9 3 
4 10 


AOSTA A LI AX raoDOcr. 
0)1, Southern tun 30 0 0 

— Stterm • 67 0 o 

— Head Matter • 73 0 0 

Wool Jb 0 9 0 . 

Wood, BlneOum ton 0 7 10 • 

— Cedar 0 0 4 - 


0 3 0 
0 8 10 
0 0 i 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, 

From thd 26iA of April to the 2lith of Map 1887. 


Bonk SPr.Ctl 
Stock. Red. 


SPr.rtl3lPr.Ctl3^Pr.Ct'N4Pr.r.| Leng 

Coniols.{Consols.| Red. i Ann. Anmifuea. 


India 

Stock. 


India 


Ibcdi. 




91131 I 

i88* g 

W i 


83 34) 
93k i-4 
83* m 

m 03 




I W) ■ ' 


1-8 


;i9 1-16 141 

Il9 M8 141 

19 M8 1-8 


947 


- >88* 4 iSBI 99* !i9M8T813-18 - 


67 68p 

68 899 

7«P 

Tollp 




, 909i 8U 
9091903 811 
9091903 n] 

I 802* tol* 

(sooT * au" 



W71 881 98| 90 
871 9H| 99 

8 961 7-8 
i Ml* 1S8 


1^ 19 ' M3 ^ 

<18 hVlO 7'8M4*9Mi| 
(18 13-18 13.16 — 

18 13.18 13.18 ' 



ZSZ5 


43 43p 

44 43p 
44 

44*^ 


tit 

48 4%> 

m 

49 30p 
49 8DP 
49 3QP 
49J0P 


8314)1 

8314)1 

891*83 


811 09| 




IW 




loi £* 

B3I4I 

83 M 
831.8 

s» 

II-8 

l*_* 

«“*• 
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INDEX. 


A. 

jIM (Dr ), notice of his deadi, fi69. 

Acadent^ distressing, at Calcutta, 83— on 
the river near Allahabad, 84— several in 
the Hooghly, 388— on the river, near 
Howrah, 672. 

AcHenuse, treachery of, 631. 

Artorst Hindoo, exhibiting in Calcutta, 
513. 

Admiralty Question of bottomry 

respecting the ship Atloit 176, 408— 
suit for wages brought bv a mariner 
against tlie owner of the abip Mnuirfit 
298— action for wagjcs brought by the 
purser of tlie ship^J^dy CamjibeUf 299. 

Africa, account of Liestt. Col. Denham’s 
' mission to the Coast of, 250. 

Agricultural Society o/f Ca](fbtta— meeting 
of, in August^ 37 4 

A •ncultural and UtrrticuUetTal SoeiHy of 
New South Wales — meetings of, in 
August and October, 661. 

Agriculture, questions respecting the va* 
rious methods of, prevalent throughout 
India, 479. 

Ainslie (Dr. W.), review of his Materia 
lodica, 57. 

Alexander (Lieut), review of his Travels 
from India to I^gland, 649. 

Algoaltay, acopunt of, 287. 

AlSgaior, #8^^ between and a tiger, 852 

America, trade of, with China, 628— eight 
of, to trade with Singapore, t&. 

Amheirtt (Lord), departs on a tour to tlie 
Upper Provinces, 83— particulars of his 
tour, 524, 669» 846— death of his eldest 
son, 387-^rBOeives the thanks of the 
East-India Company for bis exertions 
during the Burmese War, 99— also for 
his conduct in regard to Bburtpore, 
134— dignities of Vboount and Earl 
granted to^ 177. 

Anecdm, Hindoo, 374— of the present 
Shah of Ferda, 512. 

Animtmy found in large masses in Bor- 
neo, 63— singular property in, 664. 

AjtohgucM from Sadi, 253. 

Arabic periodical about to be started in 
France 509. 

Am^ <Ioduui), su gg s ari ona for the im. 
p rotmoilit of its ayalcin, 7— onse of 
tbanka pasMd al foe EnUtlndfo Hfotie 
to foe pmtiOo receniiy enqdojed awnst 
Ava, 98 — also to those am^yad 
Asitttie Joum, VouXXIIL No»IS8. 


against Bhurtpore, 134— thanfcad by 
Wliament 880, 881— honomrydiftinc* 
ttoDS conferred on officers and ootps, 
302— imporuiit arrangements suhmitled 
to Government by Lake for im- 
proving the condition of the Bengal 
troops, 312— donation to the forces late- 
ly employed against the Burmese, 365— 
answer to an attack against the character 
pf the native troo^ in the Monthly Be- 
vieuf, 461— alterations required in the 
medical branch of the service, 207, 339. 
499— review of Capt. Badenach’s work 
on tlie state of the army, 500— general 
orders Issued to ; also prorootions In t 
see Calcutta, Madrat, Ac. 

— ^Bridsb) serving in the East, pro- 
motions and changes in, 178, .303, 410, 
587,688, 886— furloughs of offioen from, 
76, 523, 667— vote of thanks passed to 
the portion of, engaged in the late war, 
98, 1 34, 880 — hofiomry distinctions con • 
ferred on officers and men belonging to, 
302, 410— courts-martial on oflScers in, 
530,676, 857. 

Arracan, Journey across the mountains of, 
14— medical topography of, 249, 508 — 
account of the diseases that prevaUed In 
the provinces during the late campaign, 
508— ancient history of the kingdom, 
iO. 

Arras, or Aroees, Shakspearian bridge 
over, 513. * 

Asiatk Society of Great Britain and Ire 
land— proomdinn of, in December, 60— 
January, 357«- February, 407>^Bfarch, 
514— April, 686, 688— May, 831. 

—-———-—of Calcutta— proceedings of, 
in July, 61— September, 507— Novem- 
ber, 657— January, 833. 

— of Porie— meeting of, 884. 

Assam, obeervatioos of Capt. NeufoUle on 
the geography and populaihm 62— 
•coDont of a native blslor/ of, 507— 
foods in, 854. 

Atmo^rkeric TideSf theory of, 345. 

AUomies, Calcutta, particulars rcspeeiing, 
264. 

jridm6a«-see JVWe South and, tan 
Dkffieiv*# Lend. 

An$$raiimyAgrks$iUtral Ompmty, annual 
geoffdWimg of, 300, 

4M‘*" > 9o d tint9f nfo* tenfloifoa fn, 840*- 
see also JBnrmeit Mmpire. 
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B. 

Baber (Emperor), review of tlie Memoirs 
of, 234«-lutt description of the Hindus, 
256. 

Badenach (Capt.), review of his Inquiry 
into the Stale of the Indian Army, 500. 

Ball given at Muttra, 266 — at Foonah, 395 
— at Calcutta, 526 — at Bombay, 539. 

Bankrupt Laws in British India, inquiry 
respecting, ($0. 

jDiarrac^iore MuUny^ the subject of, brought 
before the proprietors at the East-India 
House, i68--^iscuBsed in Farliamcnt, 
5f3. 

Ba/ttina— see India ( Netherlands^ ) 

Bei^apoor^ account of the great gun at, 
65. 

Bdlt great, at Rangoon, described, (i50. 

BenewdcncCf on tlic Organ of, in nnimalst 
63. 

Bengal, inquiry respecting the revenue 
system of, 632. 

Bengalee Lieraiure, proposal for publishing 
a work on, 837. 

Bennet (Lieut.), murdered near Jaulnah, 
273. 

BAoie Afehah, memoir on the, 657. 

Bhurtjtore, services performed by tlie co- 
lumn under Lieut. Col. Wilson at the 
capture of, 66^treasure discovered in 
tlie fortress, 83— vote of tliaiiks pnsM^d 
at the East -India House to the troops 
employed in the late seige, 134 — par- 
ticulars lif Lord lake's attack upon the 
place, 197— honorary distinction-) con- 
ierred on the officers and corps employ- 
ed during tiie late operations, 302 — 
political arrangements at, 386— vote of 
tlianks in Parliament to the troops em- 
ployed in tlie siegti, 860, 881. 

iKriAf— see CalcvttOf JMiMlhu, Ste. 

Bismuth and Anlinumgif ^foigular|iropcrty 
in, 664. 

Blume (Dr.), notice of . hia return from 
Java, 377. 

.. Somhau Government (General Orders of) 
—rules to be observed in selecting offi- 
cers for engineariug, 272— designation 
of Brigadier Quarter- Master to forces in 
Cutch changed, ift.— fonnation of the 
2&th and 26tb regiments of Native In- 
£uitry, 537— rules fdt the examination 
of the junior civil servants of the Com- 
pany, 644— price of soldiers' discliarges, 
676»— court-martial, 676— civil, eccle- 
siastical atid amlitary appoiotmentb, 92, 
272, 39r, 537, 679, 866. 

Bombay miacallaneoos and shipping 'lur 

A tdigenee, births, marrbges, and dratlis, 

^92, 273, 395, 539, 679, 870. 

— — Supmie Court — relUkd of the 

. judges to renter the new press regula- 
^ don, 293, w9— indicundil brought by 


the Rev. Mr. Davies against Capt. Mil- 
Icr for a libel, 392— observatUms of the 
chief justiqp on some alleged misstate- 
ments in the Bombay Courier, 491 — 
charge to the Grand Jury, 666— case of 
Amerchund Beedercliund v. the East 
India Company, 867. 

M Auxiliaiy Bible tkiciety, annual 
meeting of, 539. 

. — . Marine — debate on tbe subjoit at 

the East-India Mnuse, 549— ptoposed 
alteration in, 687. 

Borm^o, survey of, 840, 

Bownng (John), review of his translations 
of Servian Poetry, 606. 

Brahmnjmtra, visit to tikc supposed source 
of, 495. 

Bruce, strictures on the * Travels * of, 5— 
his manuscripts exposed for sale, 836. 

Bryce (Dr.), misstatements regarding him 
corrected, 452. 

Bucharui (Great), death of the Khan of, 
287-. geographical and statistical details 
respecting, 601. 

Buckingham (Mr.), particulars of Capt. 
M'Nogbten's dispute with, 22, 229. 

Buddinath Boy, entertainment given by, 
849. 

Buddhism, remarks on, and on the ex- 
pediency of commencing a national col- 
lection of the Birmah manuscripts, 361. 

Buddhoo, Singhalese account of, 25— co- 
lossal statue of, received at Calcutta 
from Ava, 252— opinions on the era (»r, 
782. 

Burman Empire — account of its com- 
merce, 64 — god-burials, 252 — adven- 
tures of a Burman Roscius, 16 .— glos- 
sary of Burman tides, 253 — manneis 
of the Burman females, 256— popula- 
tion of Rangoon, 268— architecture, 
376— characters of the court of Ava, 
5 iO— mission of Mr. Crawfurd to Ava, 
451, 546 , 685 — commotions in Pegu, 
547— account of Moulmein, f5.— ma- 
rauding hands, 548— description of the 
great Bell at Rangoon, 658— account 
of tbe diseases there, 659— insurrection 
of tlia Taliens, 685, 877— evacuation of 
Rangoon by the British, 877. 

Burmesf ITor— thanks of the Madras Go- 
vernment to the troops employed during 
the campaign, 66— 6otiIla orders issued 
by CommAore Sir Jos. Brisbane on the 
termination of bostilitia^ 257— vote of 
thanks passed at tbe East-lndiaHouse to 
the army employed during the contest, 
98 — observations on tbe occurrence, 
course, and coo^uences of tbe war, 
290— honorary distinctions ronfened on 
officers' and corps employed during 
tbe war, 302— donation of batu to the 
troofM so employed, 385— difficulty of 
the Burmese to raise the second instal- 
ment, 451— vole of thanks in Purlia- 

menl 
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iiMint Cq Che army and naTy employed 
in, 880, 881. ^ r / 

Sushire, dupute between (he Sheikh of, 
and the Imaum of Muscat, 401, 685. 

C. 

Cx<^, Colonel Macdonald on the educa- 
tion of, 38— observations from the In- 
dian papers upon a recent dehate on the 
same subject, 82, 396— Dr. Gilchrist's 
services with respect to tlieir education, 
360, 489, 634. 

Calcuiia Oourrnment (General Orders of) 
— formation of a desertion fund, 74— 
alteration iu the punishment of deserters, 
f6.— additional superintending surgeons 
sanctioned, i6.— donation to the troops 
recently employed in die Bunneae terri- 
tory, 385 — Lord . Combennere nomi- 
nated Vice-President in Council, 518— 
rules to be observed |>y Europeans visit- 
ing the Upper Provinces, i5.— relief of 
troops, tfr.— alterations in the pioneer 
corps, ib , — reduction of local corps, 519 
— indul|^oce to assist, surgeons, i6.— 
distribution of the Off- Reckoning Fund, 
665— reductions in the artillery, i5.— 
passage-money to England of officers' 
widows, i5. — courts-inaftial, 259,841— 
civil, ecclesiastical, and military appoint- 
ments, 74, 386, 519, 665, 842. 

Calcutta, arrival of treasure at, 83 — 
improvements in, 672, 848 — money 
market at, 855— -slilpping intelligence, 
births, marriages, and deaths, 77, 266, 
386, 524, 846, 856. 

■ ' ■ Supreme Court— present state of 
practice in, with respect to attoriiies, 
264— action against C. M. Pratt, an 
American, for debt, 76— trial of Akoon- 
chy, Tankung, and others, for theft, 
262— prosecution of Rammohua Day, 
Rsmmohun Sircar, and others,, for a 
conspiracy to extort money under false 
pretences, iifr.— sentence on Rammohun 
Sircar, 76 — ^prosecution of Joseph Warn 
for formry, 265-i-trial of Hamgovind 
Mundm for penury and attempts to ex- 
tort money under false pretences, i6. — 
remarks of the Chief Justice on the 
subject of the new Juir Act, 523, 667 
—trial of W. E. Half, and otliers, for 
fVaud, 522— trial of three Portuguese 
for the murder of an English sailor, 
524— pfDMculion of Radamohun Ghose 
for perjury and extortion, 668— sentence 
pasM on the criminals convicted at the 
sessions, t5. — proposed reduction of 
attomies, 844-^ecisum of questions 
respecting property, 845— rules esto- 
blished by the court in pursuance of die 
Juries in India Act, 16. 

■ .■■I— Asiatic Socieiy, proceedings of, 
in July, September, November, and 
January, 61, 507, 657, 833. 

■■■ — y^edical and Physical Society, 


proceedings of, in July, August, Sep- 
tember, October, November, and De- 
cember, 249, 373, 508, 658, 833. 

Calcutta Agricultural Society, meeting of. 
In August, 374. 

— — Club, plan for, 850. 

Can/Dit— see China. 

Cape af Good Jib/ie— murder of a mis- 
sionary, 2H7— account of Algoa Bay, 
t4.— tux upon news]}apcrs, 2 m 8— opi- 
nion of tliu Lord CommiMioners on tlie 
present state of the currency in the eo* 
lony, 40.5— the press, 874— eccleRiastical 
appointment, 410— births, marriages, 
and deaths, 289. 

Cargoci of Kaat- India Company's ships 
lately arrived, 180,590, 763,890. 

Carnac (J. U.), elected an East- India 
Director, 587 . 

Ceyfon, attempts made to discover tlie an- 
cient history of, .342.— judicial imjprove- 
nients in, 807— the sacred and historical 
books of, preparing for the piess, 638— 
civil appointmcntH, 93, 870'— elephant 
sliooting, 93— address from Uic Church 
missionaries of Colombo to Bishop He- 
lper, 274— answer of Uie Bishop to the 

^ address, 275— arrival of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, 398 — remarks on the Giank 
iialieries on Uie coast, 499— subscription 
for erecting a tablet to the memory of 
the late Bishop Heber, 540— fittts rela- 
tive to the mineral productions of the 
Tangalle district, 661 — crimiiud ses- 
sions, 660— Mr. Sawers, 870— regatta 
at Trincoinalce, i5.— progress of Christi- 
anity, 87 1— births, marriages, anddeathe, 
94, 540, 681, 871. 

Chalnicrt (Maj. Gen. J. M.), memoir of, 
819. 

ChampoUkm (M.), remarks by, on the new 
hieroglyphical system of Messrs. Spohn 
and Seyffartli, 4212. 

C/iank-Fishertf of Ceylon, remarks on, 469. 

Cheduba^ sickly state of our troops at, 
269, 387. 

Child-murder, cases of, numerous at Cal- 
cutta, 269. 

CAtno, statement relative to the conaump- 
tion of opium iif, 49— occount of Man^- 
haou-jen, the Cliineoe poet, 222— dif- 
ferent names used throughout the em. 
pire, 226— dlbcripticm A the Chinese 
festival of the new year, 251— state of 
the markets and exchanges at Canton, 
283, 544, 685, 874— disturlred state of 
the country, 474— American trade with, 
682 — Chinese novels, 789— M. Kla- 

^ ,proth on the names oL 815— oupenffitlon, 
837-4ndustiy of Chinese cukiumtors, 
839— ffre at Cameo, 874. 

Chuna^ masonic lodge opened at, 269.' 

dnnamon ptani amuggkd by the Dutch 
from Ceylon, 282. 
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CwU Service Armuitp Fund of Bengal^ 
public meeting of, 269. 

(^apperton (Capt.), accounts frcmi, 2&0« 

Coaht further ^icovery of, K India, 387. 

Colttbaht gaieties at, 869. 

CotonwUien in the East, suggestions re- 
specting, 340. 

CoUegef East* India, at Haileybury, exa- 
mination at, in llec. 1826, 68. 

■ ' ■ — - East-India Military, half-yearly 
examination of, 70. 

— of Fort St. George, examination 
at, in June 1826, 71 — address of the 
Hon. the Governor to the students of, 73. 

I ■ — of Fort William-^niinute record- 
ed by Lord Amherst on a review of the 
proceedings of the institution for 1 825- 
26, 378— names of students examined 
at, id June^ 384 — works patronized 
by the College Council, 517. 

Serampore, extract from the sixth 

report of, 79. 

!■ Hindoo, at Calcutta; progress 
mode by the young men at, 848. 

Combermerc (Lord} thanked by the East- 
IndU Company for his services at Bhuit«# 
pore, 134— dimity of Viscount granted 
to, 177— nominated Vice-IVesident and 
Deputy- Governor of Fort William, 518 
— thanlcod by both houses of Parliament, 
880,881. 

Coombt (J. M*), letter from, on the theory 
of the atmospheric tides, 345. 

CiturifAfarlutl on Ensign F. Cockney, 259 
•—Ensign J. D. King, 260— Apothe- 
cary J. Hamilton, 261 — Major Patvr- 
. son, 530— Lieut. Berwick, 531— Lieut. 
Colonel Boyse, 532— Lieut. McKenzie, 
676— Lieut. A. T. Lloyd, 841— Lieut. 
Fothcrgill, 857— Ens. Gibbs, 858. 

Court if King* t Benck— Colvin and others, 

V. Kewbury, to recover the value of cer- 
tain articles shipped in the Benion, 299 
— Eastwick, v. Thornton, to recover 
payment for a passage from China, 408. 

Court of Cbmmon Pdros — Johnston, v. 
Pope, for an assault, 408— Fairlic, v. 
Barker, for the valile of certain goods 
forwarded fVom India to England, 586. 

CVoi^W (Mr.) departa pn a mission to 
thn Court of Avm, 451? 546— his racep- 
thnt at Ava, 685. 

D. 

Domaun, grand entertauunent given at, 
by the Goremor, 273. 

Jkfoml Dumbf contemplated formation of 
aacbool foir, at Serampore, 527. 

Deatka s e e Qdmttia, Jdadnu, Ac. 

Debate at the Eeat-lndla on l3tA Oee. 
1S96. Rmuoured reoall of Lord Am- 
liefsi, 9i7— ^SiaiikB to Lent Amberat and 
theariiiy;ai}i|plo|ed agaiiiBt Ava, 98^ 
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19<5 Dec, Hianks to Lord Amherst 
and the army employed against Bburt- 
pore, 134*^20/5 i>rc. Dividend, 156 
—shipping system, i 6 .— ^uaUik^ioDS 
of military and medical omoers, 163— 
attendance of directors, 164— military 
and medical vacancies in India, 166— 
mutiny at Barrackporc, 168 — 1th Feh. 
1827. Instruction in the Hindoostanee 
language, 413 — assistant surgeon at 
Chatham, 440— the press in India, 442 
—war between Russia and Persia, 16 .— 
burning of Hindoo widows, i5.— Bom. 
liay marine, i5.— UlA March, Boml»y 
marine, 549 — Mr. Bosanquet, ,568 — 
Indian patronage, t5.— burning of Hin. 
doo widows, t5.— 21st ilfarcA. Asaistaiit- 
siirgeen at Cliatbam, 569 — boards in 
India, ib . — the press in India, ib . — war 
between Russia and Persia, 581— burn- 
ing of Hindoo widows, 689 — 28/5 
March, Attendance of directors, 696 — 
burning of Hindoo widows, t5.— 30/5 
March Proposed thanks to Mr. Mar- 
joribanks, 735— thanks to Mr. Bosaii. 
quet, 743— patronage of the directors, 
748— attendance of the directors, 753 — 
sale of writerships, cadetships, and other 
Indian appointments, 761. 

Deccan, view of the judicial system in, 
320— opinions on the early history of 
the country, 353— present state of the 
British territories In, 613, 773. 

Deccan Prhe^Money, distribution of, 177. 

Directors, Easulndia, for 1827, 890, 

Drama of tlie llindpi, specimen of, 48. 

Dugtmg, skeleton of, brought to England, 
512. 

Durbar held at Calcutta, 80. 

Dttrga Puja, celebration of, 671 . 

£. 

Ear/5, experiments made respecting the 
flattening of the, 662. 

Earthquake ex Hyderabad, 79— in Nepal, 
672— at Calcutta, 855— at Burdwan, 16 . 
at Vizigapatom, 864. 

Education, progress of, amongst the natives 
in India, 852. 

East-India House, debates at, 97, 413, 
549, 689— goods declared for sale at, 
180, 305, 414, 690, 762— election of a 
director a^ 587, 688 . 

jESggp/— aooouQt of the viceroy oG 9b4. 

Egyptian bieraflyphtcs, rema^ on, 212. 

Eiphindone (Governor), ent e rtai n ment to^ 
at Poona, 667. 

Eras used in the Mabratta country, 62— 
opinions on that of the Buddhaa, 782— 
in Hindoatan, 839. 

Exchanges, rates of, at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bemibay, 175, 404, 548, 685, 877. 

F. 

Fo’hwa-bi, a Chiiieie work, notice of, 376. 

Food, 
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fa Mouniains, notiept of various 
metolltc products of, 61. 


Gtrieiies at Muttra* 266* 536 ^in the Bow 
Basaar at Calcutta* 526— at Bombay, 
539. 

Ganges, form of praise offered to, 63. 

Genera/ Orders by the Indian Goyem- 
ments— see Calcuita, Madras, fc* 

Gdchrisi (Dr.), opinions on Ids claims 
with respect to the education of cadets, 
62, 396, 360, 469, 634— offers himself as 
a candidate for the Eaot-liidia direction, 
410— his eomplaint against the mis- 
representations of the Onenlai Herald, 
642. 

Goih/s declared for sale at the East-Ifidia 
House, 160, 305, 411, 590, 762, 889. 

Gorernor General of India (Lord Am- 
herst), particulars of his tour lo the 
Upper Provinces, 83, 524, 668, 846 
speculations as to his probable succissor, 
409, 667. 

Grammar, Bengalee, published by Ram- 
moliun Roy, 83. 

Greece, conduct of England lespccting, 
47— remarks on the proposed recogni- 
tion of its independence, 218 — conduct 
of the Greek Committee, 600. 

Gulistofn of Sadi, apologues from, 253— 
review of a Persian edition of, 372. 

Gun at Btyapoor described, 65. 

H. 

Iladej/bury College, examination of the stu- 
dents at, in December 1826, 66. 

IJamdsa, notice of Dr. Frcytsig’s edition 
of, 800— odes from, 802. 

Hamnuls at Bombay, tlicir insolent con- 
duct, 396. 

Harvey Islands, particulars of, 223. 

Hastings (Marquess), glance at the event- 
ful life of, 3. 

Houghton (Prof.), review of his edition 
of the Manava-Dherroa-Sastra, 237. 



Wollen, judge of Purneah, 348. 

H^er (Bishop), amount subscribed at 
Madras for erecting a monument to, 91 
—extract from his letter to the head of 
the Syrian Church of Malabar, i5.— 
interesting passam in his answer to an 
address fVom the Ctorch Mmiciiiaries of 
Colombo, 275— extracts from hfe MS. 
letters to e friend, 481— tablet to be erect- 
ed to bis memory at Colombo* 540— aub- 
Bcriptioa opened at Oxfbrd for erecting 
a^monument 688 — ^letter ftom, res. 

peeling Christianity in Ceylon. 

Hermaphrodite, accouBt of, 838. 

ISeroghfphics, Egyptian, remarks of M* 
ChampolHoa on Messrs. Spoba and 
SeyArth*a ayatam of; 212. 


Hindoo drama, 48— anecdote, 374— Sutteva 
356, 409, 689, 696- jmUeial oaths, 
475, 671— actors, 513— ceramony, 672 
—College at Calcutta, 646. 

Home InleOigence, 178, 296, 408, 503, 
686, 880. 

Hooghly, accidents in, 368, 672— correc- 
tion of the longitudes in, 673. 

Hospitals for animsls in India, 375. 

Hyderabad, meeting of the creditors of 
Palmer and Co. at, 525. 

Hydrophobia, successful treatment of, 660. 

I. 

Idolatry, folly of, 6.5. 

India, on the progress of inquiry into the 
learning of, .10, 189— brat visit of the 
Portuguese to, 143— eulogy on, 254— 
mineral products of, 374— liorpitals for 
animals in, 37.5. 

Indta {British ) — on smuggling from, 8 
— considerations on the Aiture govern, 
men! of the country, 27 — question 
respecting the bankrupt laws of, 80 
— opinions of Uio home periodical 
press re.spectijig the Indian Govern- 
ment, 181— alterations required in the 
medical Service, 207, 339, 499— hono- 
rary distinctions conferred on officers 
and men employed during the late war, 
302<— explanation of 0 lantence in Cnpt. 
Dadenacli’s uork on the state of |hc 
Indian army^ 312 — inquiry as to the 
practicability of an invasion by a land 
expedition from Europe, 323— dona- 
tion to tlie tniops recently employed 
against the Burmese, 385— further dis- 
covery of coals, 387— arrival of a por- 
tion of the second Burmese instelment 
at Calcut^i, 404, 546— speculations re- 
specting the appointment of a new go > 
vernor-gcneral for, 409, 687— opinions 
on the trial by jury in, 453— questions 
respecting tfie agricultural aystems of, 
479 — extracts from Bishop IJeber's 
MS. letters on the actual state of the 
country, 481 —improvement amongst 
the natives, 527— n^iort on the present 
state of our territories in the Deccan, 
613, 773 — inquiry rcspecUns the re- 
venue systems of Bcn^ and Madras, 
632— progress of education amongst the 
natives, 852— British commerce with, 
765. 

India {not RritiiA)— operations of Runject 
Singh against the Afghans, 77, 386, 
526, 671, 647— accounts from Scindia's 
territories, 78, 387, 847— arrangements 
at Bburtporc, 386— affiuy between the 
troops of Serbia and those o7 Appah 
Saheb, 387— oHtmptad aam stmafi on of 
MirKtiaubyan A6|^,f5-^^cnunent 
arrmgiaMiiti at 970, B4B— 

hosliliiies 
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hostilities emongst the Afghan chiefs 
661. 

India (ATwAer/antfj) -—operations of the 
Dutch forces against the natives in the 
interior of Java, 95, 281, 400, 543, 
548, 684, 872 — impositions of a new 
duty on gamhier in Java, 277— -notes on 
the project of law and memorial published 
at the Hague in Nov. 1825 respecting 
the emliamissmeiits of tho government, 

278— reduction of interest at Batavia, 

279— further observations on tlie finan- 
cial embarrassments of the Dutch, 280, 
,542— introduction of the cinnamon plant 
into Java, smuggled from Ceylon, 282 
—renewal of hobtilitivs against the 
Dutch in Celebes, 283, 39!) * coronation 
of the restored Sultan of Djocjocarta, 
542, 684— disputes in tiie Government, 
.54.3— notices to navigators, i6. — re- 
trenchments, 683 — monopoly of the 
Dutch Company, 684— tax on ofiScial 
persons at Batavia, ih» — 8U|>erBtition of 
tho Chinese in Java, 837. 

India (J/MintV0'*aUte of trade at Manilla, 
278, 544— Chinese ordered out of tlie 
country, 545. 

IndifiOf state of tlie crops in Bengal in 
July, 84 — eotoparative statement of tho 
quantity made in tlie different districts 
in Bengal in 1825 and 1826, 85. 

InhumaHont voluntaiy, 269* 

Insolvent Debtors' Cburt— petition of Tho- 
mas Shepherd for bis discharge, 408. 

Inierjtreters, examination of, 368. 

Inundations in India, 387^ 

Isle of France^ numerous French colonists 
exiled from, 287. 

J. 

Jackall, hunt after, 396. 

Janies (Rev. J. T.) appointed Bishop of 
Calcutta, 687. 

Java— see India (Ketheriands)^ 

Jeyjiore, new administration of affairs at, 
670, 848. 

Johanna, arrival of the King of, at Bom- 
bay, 681. 

Johnston (Capt.), grant to, 855. 

Johore, account of the tin mines of, 64. 

Jugunnat'h, hints for removing the tax 
upon pilgrims viuting the temple of, 
270— account of the ceromonies per- 
formed at the temple, 701. 

Junes (Native), meeting at Madras re- 
*sp€Cting,S62. 

Jurif, on the trial by, in Britisli India, 
453. 

K. 

Kormailf, an Anbiaa tale, review of, 826. 

Ki^ipel (Capt), review of his Narrative of 
a Joum^ ttom India to England, 649. 

Xhi^iroth (M.)onthaname8of Oilna, 815. 


Kurtakul, or ancient Hindu princes of 
Madura, history of, 9. 

L. 

Labour, price of, in the Roman Empire, 
834. 

La Perouse, probable discovery of the fate 
of, 62:>. 

Ltn^jre Cawqjee, splendid ball and supper 
given by, at Bombay, 539. 

LUerature, eastern, on the causes of tlic 
neglect of, in Europe, 464. 

Longitude, improved method of determin- 
ing, 507— correction of, in tho Hoogh * 
ly, 673. 

Lotteries, petty, increasing at Calcutta, 
267. 

Lowe (Sir Hudson) arrives at Ceylon, 398 
—work about to be published by, .510. 

Lushingtan (Mr.) appointed governor of 
Madras, 301— dines with the East- India 
Directors, 667. 

(Dr.) appointed agent and physician 
at Madagascar, 587. 

M. 

Macdonald (Colonel) on the education of 
c.*idcts, 38 — suggestions by, respecting 
the study of Sanscrit literature, 352. 

M^Naghten (Capt.), particulars of his dis- 
pute with the editor of the Oriental 
Herald, 22— copy of his second reply 
to Mr. Buckingham's slanders, 229. 

Madras Government (General Orders of) 
—thanks to the troops recently employ- 
ed against Ava, 66— oflScers* house-rent, 
86 — Dooly corps, 87 — regulntion of 
officers* staff allowances, ib , — alteration 
in the allowances to officers liolding ar- 
tillery commands, 270— donation to the 
troops recently employed against tlie 
Burmese, 385 — formation of the Slut 
and 52d regiments of native infantry, 
53.5— treasure escorts, 674— strength of 
native regiments, 675 — uniform of tlie 
new regiments, t5.— courts-martial, 531 , 
857,— civil and military appointments, 
87, 390, 533, 859. 

Madras, In^iry respecting tlie revenue 
system oi^ 632— native juries at, 862 
— shipping intelligence, births, mar- 
riages, a^ deaths, 90, 272, 390, 536, 
675, 865. 

— — — Supreme Court— preaentment of 
the grand jury at the commencement of 
the sessions, 89— observations of Sir K. 
Comyn on the new jury act, 861. 

- — ■ ■ Apprenticing Society, firet report 
of, 675. 

Madura, bistory of the Kurtakul, or an- 
cient Hindu princes of, 9. 

MahabuieAunir HUU, notice respecting, 92. 

Mahmoud Jli, viceroy of Egypt, account 
of, 254, 
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Mahralta Couniiy, opinions on the eerly 
history of, 353. 

JHa/larca*— establishiDent of a newspaper 
at, 270 — directions Vor navigating the 
straits of, 3t^9--civn appointment, 4(^0 
—■union of this settlement to Penang, 
541-— declared a free imrt, 673— proposed 
impiDvcroenls in the town, 602— bir|l>s 
marriaget, and deaths, 278, 682. 

MtUeolm (Sir John) appointed governor of 
ilonibay, 301. 

Manff-hami-jent the Cbinese poet, ac- 
count of, 222. 

Hbaitta— see India (SjHtnish). 

Mamuerijilst Pali and Cingalese, received 
in France, 835— of tlie traveller Bruce 
exposed for sale, 836. 

Manv*anng (Commodore), notice of bis 
deaths 274. 

Marine (Bombay) debate respecting, 549 
proposed alteration in, 6B7. 

Markett in London, 305— at Canton, 263, 
544, 685. 

Jl/arringcff— see Caleuitat Madras^ ^c. 

Marlurci (M.), return of, to Rome, 667. 

liasuhjMtamp hurricane at, 675. 

MaurUtus, regulation respecting slaves at, 
54g..account of die numerous isles and 
islets dependent upon, 635— seisurc of 
a Portuguese vessel at, 683. 

Mazogm MtUs, explosion at, 540. 

Mazetlan, a new trading port in South 
America, account of, 542. 

Medical Service in India, alterations re- 
quired in, 207, 339, 499. 

Medical awl Physical Society of Calcutta, 
proceedings of, 249, 373, 508, 658, 83S. 

Mercer and Co., failure of the bouse of, 
.548. 

Meteoric Stone ^ fall of, near Kadonah, 834. 

MUUary Jiipoiniment i ■ 'S ee CakultOj JHo- 
dros, j-c. 

Military Retirement- Fund, proposal for the 
formation of, at Calcutta. 527* 

Mmutoli (Baroness), review of her Recol- 
lections in Egypt, 504. 

Mumeet, account of the, 798. 

Mohoram, disturbances at Bombay during 
the festival of, 539. 

Monk (Capt.), rumoured murder of, 850. 

Monieiih (Capt), Persian order presented 
to^ 410. 

Moorcrqft (Mr.), mistokes of the daily 
papers respecting, 365» 

Moreau (C.), review of his Chronological 
Records of die British Navy, 830. 

Mrickehakttti, a Hindu drama, extracU 
firom, 50. 

Mummy, examination of, 512. 

jMufilporc, account of, 250. 

Munro (Sir Tbos.), tour of, through dm 
Madras prorinc^ 390, 536, 675. 


Murder of a child at Calcutta, 269— of 
Lieut. Bennet near Jaulnah, 273 — 
of a missionary at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 287. 

Muscat, dispute between die Iinaum of, 
and the l^ikh of Bushire^ 401, 6S5. 

Musselmans, seal of , in the cause of their 
religion, 267. 

Mutkoornauth MulHdt, liberality of, 269. 

Mutiny on board the Sarah Indiaman, 589, 
6BH. 

Muttra, gaieties at, 266. 

N. 

Nautch at Bombay, 93- 

Mautical AToricct— discovery of a reef near 
I’nnang, 543— of a new shoal in the 
China seas, i5.— cireuoinavigadon of 
Hamree, 835. 

Minn^ation between Great Britain and 
Asia, 799— proposed improvements in, 
at Calcutta, 849. 

Neelgherry Hills, phenomenon observed at, 
836. 

New South liTo^cji— formadon of a chamber 
of commerce at Sydney, 96— change in 
the currency, t5.— scicniiOc expedition, 
509 — new penal settlements, 545— go- 
vemmenc regulation for the granting 
and sale of lands, t5.— measures rccoin- 
mciided for putting a stop to the roolesta- 
dons of the aboriginal inhabitants, lifr. 
— diiicovery of a new river, i5.— account 
of St. Vincent County, 546 — meeting 
of the Agricultural and HorticuUurri 
Society, 661 — shipping intelligence, 
birdis, marriages, anci dc^i^ 96. 

Newsjmjiers (Indian nadve), extracU IVom 
• — operations of Runjcct Singh against 
the Afghans 77, 386, 526, 671^ 837— 
accounts from Scindia’s territories, 78, 
387, 837— earthquake at Hyderabad, 79 
— arrangemenU at Bburtpore, 386— 
bostilides* amongst the Afghans, 671— 
political arrangements at Jeypore, 670, 
840. 

New Zealand Prince, arrival of, at Cal- 
cutta, 673. 

Niger, its supposed course, 250. 

Northern Expeditwn, accounts from, 836. 

O. 

Oaths, judicial, amongst Um Hindus, 
view of a tract on, 475— l^rtber re 
marks on die sulgcc^ 670. 

OchterUmyiSlf D.),bis proceediM against 
Bburtpore debsit^ on at dm Esst-lndia 
House, 136. ^ 

Opium, consumption of, in China, 40^ 
sales at Calcutta, 84— markets at Can- 
ton, 283,544,685, 

Oriental dub at HoaAmy, 93. ^ 

Oriental LUerary Society of Cslciitta, Re- 
port of, 268, 854. 

Oriental 
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Oriental Literature, opinions ou tli« CAii^ 
of the neglect of, m Europe, 4G4. 
Oriental Herald, particulars of Capt. 
M*Naghten*8 dispute witli the editor of, 
22, 229— complaint of Dr. Gilchrist 
against, 642. 

Oilier (Capt.)i notice of bis death, 179. 
Otaheite, visit of Spaniards to, in 1774, 
664. 

P. 

Puli, or sacred language of the Buddhists, 
notice of a work on, manuscripts 
received in Paris, B35. 

Palmer and Co. of Hyderabad, meeting of 
the creditors of, 523. 

Panwell bridges, 869. 

Parliament, debates in-^petition from Wil- 
liam Parker, a settler at the Cape of 
Good Hope, 583— mutiny at Barrack- 
pore, sft. — appeals from India, 686— 
thanks to the army and nai^ employed 
in the late war in India, 860, 881<-* 
East India trade, 882 — Cape of Good 
Hops 885— petitions, i5. 
ParliamentaryPajfer-^State of the currency 
of the Cape of Good Hope, 405—* 
East India accounts, 676. 

Passengers of ships to and A'om India, 
178, 303, 410, 588, 761, 888. 

Pcftong— complaint against the gaols, 94 
—arrival of the new Recorder, 3^ — 
change in the Mirison, 541— naval 
etiquette enforced, »6.«^union of Singa- 
pore and Malacca to this settlement, ib. 
— declared a fVee port, 673 — present 
state of the island, 681 — arrival of 
Mr. Prince, 871— duties and regula- 
tions, f5.— trade, 872 — King of Quedah, 
i6. — appoint ments, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 94, 541, 681, 871. 

progress of the war with Russia, 
9.5, 283,400, 544, 548, 684. 873— arrival 
of the British embassy under Col. Mac- 
donald, 96, 651— obligations imposed 
upon Englandby our treaty with Persia, 
285— rapidity of Persian post-horaes, 
377— anecdotes of the present Shab, 
512— declaration of the S^, 873. 
Persian Guj^— dispute between the Imaum 
of Muscat and the Sheikh of Bushire, 
401, 685, 873— attack on the Pasha of 
Bagdad, 873. 

Pkrengfogjf'^n the organ of benevolence 
in anittwiK 63— substance of Dr. PslCr- 
aon*B lecture at Madias, 90. 

in the Golf of Ciitcb, 679, 870. 
/ftcaim*# Island, preaatt elate of the 
inhabitanteupoa, 289* 

JRsetm— the and the Kigbtingale, 21 

—the T8}e Mahal, 26— Epigram, 42— 
the Vices of Tims, 196— the Suttee, 
200— Fame^ 2U^SanncC, 322— linea 
on die Euinaof Rf^imahil, 351— Home, 
467— epistle ftmn the King of Ava to 
ijm Emperor of China, 478— 4ha Dew, 


490— npeciinens from the Servian, 608 
— to Rosa, 648— verses from the Chi- 
nese, 781— distich from the Anwari 
Soliaill, 806 — Epigram, ib. 

Po/y 7 iciia— robbery at the islaod of Oahu, 
289— eUte of the inhabitants upon Pit- 
cairn's Island, i5.— visit of Spaniards to 
OtabeiVin 1774, 664. 

Pompeii, further discoveries at, 377. 
Poonah, ball given at, 395. 

Portuguese, account of their drst visit to 
India, 43. 

Potails, observations on, 786. 

Powder Mills, explosion of, at Masagon, 
540. 

Press (Indian)— remarks on the Court of 
Directors* order to extend the Calcutta 
regulation to Madras and Bomliay, 272 
—refusal of the King's judges at Bom- 
bay to register the regulation, 293 — ot>* 
servatioTis on the subject of their refusal, 
309, 569— the editor and proprietor of 
the Bombay Courier threatened with One 
and imprisonment, 491— threatened pu- 
nisliment of tlie Bengal Chronicle, 670— 
interest taken by Government in the 
circulation of the Native prints, 851 . 
Price Current of East- India produce for 
January, 307 — February, 412 — March, 
592— April, 764— May, 892. 

Prooerhs, Arabian, origin of, 375. 
Publicalums, new, and woiks in the press, 
258, 517, 8.32. 

Punchayets, official return respecting, 468. 
R. 

Paces at Bombay, plan of, 540— at CaU 
'cutta, 852. 

Bamnad, titles of the rajah of, 221— his- 
torical account of the principality, 646, 
Bamree, circumnavigation of, 835. 
Rongooft— see Burpian Empire* 

Begatla at Trincomalee, 870. 

Bevenue, inquiry respecting the systems 
of, in Bengal and Madras, 632. 

Bevieuf Ainslie's Materia Indi- 

es, 5!^Memoirs of Zehir-ed din Mu., 
hammed Baber, Emperor of Hindus- 
tan, 234— Haugbton's edition of the 
Manava-Dherma-Sastni, 237 — Snod- 
grass's narrative of the Burmese War, 
242— Bell’s edition of RolUn's Ancient 
History, 248— Sketches of Persia, Rom 
the Journals of a IVavdler in the East, 
366— Persian edition of the Oulistan, 
or Rose Garden, 372^Badenach*s In- 
quiiyr into the State of the Indian Ar- 
my, 500— Minutoli^s Raoollections of 
Egypt, 504— Bowring's translation of 
S^ian Popular Pbe^, 606««* Alex- 
ander’s Tkavels ftwm India to England, 
649— Kqppel's Penonal Narrative of a 
Journey from India to England, i5.^ 
Atkinson's tiaaslatioQ of I 41 Aeodiia 
Rapits, 655 — lu-kiao-lij a Chinese 

Novel, 
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novel, 769^Timkon'ftki*B Travels tn 
China, 62i--Kaniiatb, tn Arabian tale, 
826-^Poynder'B SjhsMh at the East- 
India House on the subject of Human 
Sacrifices in India, 829— *Tbe Adven- 
tures of Kaiifiragua, ib, — Moreau’s 
Chronological Records of the British 
Kavjr, 830. 

nubberies at Bhmbav, 395«-«t Madras, 
675. 

JRoUin^i Andent History, by Bell, review 
of, 248. 

IRomun JSmjnre$ piioea of labour and food 
in, 834. 

Burijeet Singh^ account of his ofieration 
a^nst the Afghans, 77, 386, 526, 671, 
847. 

progress of the war against Per- 
sia, 95, 283, 400, 544, 548» 684, 873— 
proclamation of General TennolofiTto the 
inhabitants of Georgia, 284— view of 
the politics of Russia and Persia, 285— 
Russian voyage of discoveiy, 63— go- 
vernment resolutions respecting mar- 
riages of AsiaUcs with Russian subjects, 
687— saint worship, 836. 

Bi/an (£.), honour of knighthood con- 
ferred on, 178. 

Bi/otwar System, extracts from the Code of 
the Sultan of Mysore respecting, 821. 

S. 

Hath, apologues from the Guliatan of, 253. 
Sowers (Mr.), leaves Ceylon, 670. 

Say (51 ), errors in bis dissertations upon 
Indian ofiTairs, 35— remacka by, on M. 
de Sismondi’s New Principles of Foliit- 
cal Economy, t6. 

ScindiOf account of his movements, 78> 
387, 847. 

Securuus, Indian, prices of, 175, 404» 
548, 685, 877: 

Sejwys, prowess of, 513, 

Seiomnoref extract from the sixth report 
of the college at, 79. 

Senian Poetry, specimens of, 606. 
Shi^yjnng, notices of— loss of ilte 
Indian- Wi Saugor Sand, 8l-*-4ossof the 
Merdtant in the " 

85— launch of the Suiter ok 
178— loss of the brig Bun tft 
Stmits, 179— loss of the J 
St. mmrn Bay, of 

ship Wdstanor on the 
land, 301— conduct of Capl. 
regoid to fibe endaer 
541— loss oftho Mbrvmbft likjtl 
of Biscay, 56!M«Datiiiy on 
Sarahf 589, 688— losses ut, — 

Aurora, JSdmtard StreBedf Jkvu 
and London, 58 9— maowr ti^ Ufs- Itoaijt 
the Ibftfo, in the mosith 
wuddd, 675e.^4dnckm ^ ^ 

Acheeneso to raie#4lie Fidbeb JgttejfaA, 
681. 
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Ships trading to India and eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 180, 306, 443, 
590, 763— East-India Com^nyVof ihe 
season 1826-27, 307, 444, 591, 891— 
buildin^at Bombay, 539— Arab, sell- 
ing under British eolonrs, 388. 

5iom— account of Capl. Burney’s miesloii 
to Bankok, 95; 399, 543— deputation 
from the King to the Rajah of Trin- 
^ SOOUp 277. 

SiJ^Odang, legend of, 254. 

Sicknest at Qieduba, 269, 387— at Kairs, 
395. 

Sh^ior^arrivol of trading junks from 
Siam and Cochin China, 94— lvalue of 
sliip masts in China, i/i. — alterations in 
thg currency, 276— trade with Pedier, 
t5.— entertninment given by the RsAIm 
C lubf 277— Catastrophe on board the 
Caledonia f ib, — practicability of the 
paiscge through New Hcrbouf, 278— 
appointment of a new ressldeirt; 398 — 
—trade with China, £6.— arrival of Sir 
Ralph Rice, t5.— non-arrival of Buggis 
prahus, 399— dIrc'Ctions for navtinang 
the Straits .of Malacca, fA.— union of 
tills setUetnent and Malacca fo Pe- 
nang, 541 — entertainment to Mrs. 
Crawfurd, 662 — right of Americans 
to trade with Sineapore^ ib , — eclipse of 
the moon, 683— importetion of tin, £6. 
— eticklac, £5.— condition of tlie set- 
tlement, 872 Singapore Institution, 
lA.— births, marriage^ and deaths, 95, 
278, 683. 

3/ao^ in the east, considerations on, 445, 

Smugghny IVom India, 8»> 

Snake, curious incident o( 267— remedy 
for tlie bite of, 512. 

Snake Stone, tomtaVo on, 667. 

Snodgrau (Maj.^, review of Ms narrative 
of the Burmese war, 244> 

dbdrriri— Asiatic, of Great Britain and 
IraUnd, 60, «7, 407, 514, 686, a31— 
Asiatic, of Ci|cutta, *61, 507, 657, 833 
-.•Royal, of' JUiteratur^ 62— London, 
foe ihe Promotion of Kristian Know- 
176— Medical and Physical of 
rtta, 249, .S73, 508, a33-OflenuJ 
litaniTy, 268, 854-^CalcuUa Agrical- 
ttnad, 3f4—Zix>logliil, of London, 509, 
664, 834— AniitiW Btble^ of Bombay, 
o| Ceylon, 661— Ap- 
cukomKuod Honicttlfural of New 
8«nb 834. 
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Ladder Hitt, 402«Miiti)ity of the Benefit 
Society lately eetablithed in the tsUnd, 
403<— enuTicipalion of BlaveR, 875. 
Steam iVin^gAtton— grant to Capt Jolin. 
■ton, B55. 

States, daily priced of, for January, 307— 
February, 412— March, 502— April, 
764— May, 892. 

Atorm, violent, in the Madras provinces, 
536. 


Tmher, ludia^atren^i of, ^663. 
Tmkmeki ((Ljivreview of hia travels in 
China, 82£ 

Tin Mines of Johore, account of, 64. 
Tijijioo Saibt nuHreprescntations respecting 
the sons of, 8.30 

TntJtcndtwr, legend of the Hindu tempV 
at, 201, 317 

V 


Sugar, dctivation of the word, 5.36— 
directions for clarifying that pioduced 
in the East- Indies, 374. 

SiimmUt the Hindoo idol, account of its 
demolition, 255* 

SuperstUion of the nativea of India, 268— 
of the Chinese in Java, 8.37 , 

SuUees^ remarks on tlie attempts now mak- 
ing to put a stop to tile practice, .156 
—petition of the inhabitants of York 
agamst, 409— description of one near 
Calcutta, 526, 671— testimoniisot the 
ancients regarding the custom , 621— 
(lolmte ofii the subject of, at tlic East-India 
House, 689, 696. 

T. 

taUipot Triti leaf of, brouglit to Eng- 
land, 65. 

TaufrevtUe (Gen.), biographical notice of, 
390. 

Tavoif, small settlement formed at, 79. 

reUiiherry, government proclamation re- 
specting Itie poit of, 00. 

STAen/re— amusemetits at Chowringliee, 80, 
526, 67!^ 853— revival of amateui per- 
formances at Madn^ 91— amusements 
at Bomb^, 273, BdO— native perform. 
aeCes at CatciUta, 513. 

TKAety description of a temple in, 840. 

7>frr, fight between, and an Alligator, 
853. 


ran IherHen'6 7 and— arrival of sliips at, 
96. 

Vast, curious, found at Tediire, 377. 

Vejfu f/t examination of sebooU at, 864 

W. 

Weather in the Mofussil iu July, 79— at 
Madras, 536, 675. 

iVuitnifu, Hindoo, petilition of the inha^ 
bitants of York against the burning of, 
409— ilebate on Clie subject at the East- 
India House, 689. 696. 

WoodH, Indim, relative strength of tin 
diflcrcnt, 663 

tVns,ht (Ens.), rc|H>rted inuidcr of, 

526. 

Wynn (Mr.), prise uritership given by, 
to the boys of the Westminster school, 
409. 

Y. 

rial (Duke of), notice of his death, 301 
— sale of Oriental armour belonging to, 
836. 

Xoumah Mounlam^y journal of a route 
across, 200, 

Ytih Imoii4r, tale of, 789* 

Z. 

Zendavesta, account of the, 376. 

Zoo/ugico/ Society of London, proceedings 
of, 509, 661, 834. 
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